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A1 V S H 1 r M A 

V’lIL llO MAN (’I 

I A W CLAK 

Arnioi: oi * Till* \Vi:hk 

• • 

oil dm: i -i 

Wi- 1 i«i*l l**ti ( Jr.i\ (" end al !' • i , r »»’ i » L u, t h« 
1)1' )i 11 1 j i _ , Mil l llitH at hall p.l-t 1‘Igllt o’t |o( k 
111 till- t veiling, W* Wei* oil tin* South Fole- 
laiid, the slop mi u taut h<>w line *hi ading on 
a dm dun n < 'li.inmd com -i 

ll was a Si*j)t i :id n i night, with an edge of 
w inf t r m tin gmts and ’d.i Is whnh **\\r]>t 
s« 1 n.i 1 1 - 1 1 lv i* into tin ,ur\ d.ukling lndl^ws ol 
tin* i.inx.K. 'I'iiiii wa- ,i lull moon, small .is a 
mIut i iiniion 1) ill, w ith a tropnal greenish tinge 
in its n v spmhling, and tin* s ( ud t aim* sweeping 
up out it in shieds and (tills and ieutln r*^ oi 
\ a pour, sailing up d.uk itoiu wh(* 4 * th>* land of 
Blame was, and whitening out into a gov-amri 
dolie.u, y ol tint a*, it s tied into and *lled 
tin ough the icntial silvei splmdoui „ The weight 
i^t the whole range*of Channel was m tin* 'run 
oi tin* singe that flashed into mas-**, of white 
W’atei fiom the pondeioiis how' * >1 the 'India- 
man as sin* stormed and flushed hei wa\ nlnn£, 
the t.nks of ln*i i muses gioaning too\ery wind- 
ward loll, a.s though tin* clew ol each sail wne 
the hail l of a giant seeking fco upioot the 
massive iron holt that confined the t’ornoi of 
the oroaning ( loths to the deck. * «[ 

The toweling Foreland slnnved in* a pnle*£nd 
windy heap on the staihoaid guavter. 'jhe la^ul 
ran m a soil of elmne # iumtncss along our 
heaij^i, with tlie Dover lights hanging !h ^,he 
pallid shadow' like a galaxy of •Jiiellies * beyond 
them a suit of trembling nebulous sheen, mailing 1 
Folkestone ; and on high in the clear dusk 
•a or the (juaiter you saw tin* Foi eland light , 
like spme wild and yellow star staling down 


iTK Lor IM5* 

: OF A \\ KU’k 

K UTSS E If Lj 
of Tilt Ciiosv LNoi.,’ ire. 

' *\vn * H VnM l. 

11 ]M )!1 the sea clear of the flight of the w'ing- 
llke send 

The ship was the C nintisi hht, a Wcll-klioWll 
Indiaman of ln*i day -now so long ago that it 
makes nu* feel as thomjh 1 wen* two centum*- old 
to he able to n late that 1 was a heait\ MUing 
h llow in those times. She was hound to Bombay. 
Most oi the pa-sengi-is had conn* aboaid at < J laves 
end, I amongst tin m , and hole we wile now 
tftiashing out wav^into the widening w.itci*. ol 
the (’haniicl, might \ thanklul those of us who 
w**ie not seasick, 1 me.in — that there had i oine 
I a shiit ol wind when the southern limb of 
tlTe (Joodwm Sands was still aluea-t, to enable 
Us to kiep our anchois at the cathead uwd sa\e 
us a heal t-wean mg *spell oi detention in the 
I )owns. 

! The \cssel looked nobl\ by moonlight ; she 
was showing a muinlopgallant sail to the ireshen- 
> irtg wind, ’and the cam. is soaied to high aloft 
in shadowy spaces, which came and went in a 
kind* oi winking as the lununan leapt iiom 
the* edge oi the huiiying (loads into some 
little lagoon oi soil indigo, Mashing down a 
fery ram oi silver flies, till the long spaik- 
hng beam tia\ idling over the foaming heads 
of the seas, like a spoke of a molving wheel, 
was extinguished m a hieatli by the sweep ol a 
body oi vapour o\er the lovely ] Janet 1 stood 
at Jhe rail that ran athwart the break oi the 
poop, surveying this gland night-picture 
(ffitward-bound Indiaman. From time to time 
there w'ould be a roaring of water oil her weather- 
bow, that# glam ed in the moonshine in a huge 
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■fountain of prismatic crystals. The ^figures of 
a couple of seamen keeping a lookout trudged 
the weather-side of the forecastle, their shadows 
at their feet starting out* upon the white plank 
to some quick and brilliant hurl of moonlight, 
clear as a .sketch in inlc upon white paper. 
Amidships, forward, loomed up the big galley, 
with a lcflw'-bo.it stowed before it roofed with 
•pare booing on either hand rose the high bail- J 
works with three carronades of a side stealing 
out of the clusk between the ‘'tall defences of 
the shfp like the shapes of beasts crouching to 
obtain a view of the sea through tlie port- 
holes. A red* ray of light came aslant from 
the; galley and touched with its rusty Radiance 
a few links o( the huge chain cable that was 
ranged along the decks, a coil of rope hanging 
upon a belaying, pin, and a fragment of bul- 
warks stanchion. Now and again a seaman 
would .pass through itliis light, ’the figure of j 
him coming out red against the greenish silver , 
in the atmosphere. A knot of passengers hung j 
together close under the weather poop ladder, | 
with a broad white space, of the* quarter deck 
sloping from their feet to the lee waterways, 1 
whence at intervals theye would chine a sound * 
®f choking and gasping as the heave of the . 
ship brought the dark Channel surge brimming I 
to the scupper holes. The growling hum of 1 
the voices of the men blended in a strange 
effect upon the ear with the shrill singing of 
the wind in the rigging and the ceaseless washing ( 
noises over the side and the long-drawn creaking 
sounds which arise from all parts of a ship 
struggling against a head sea under a press of 
canvas. 

Aft on the poop, where 1 was standing, the ( 
vesfiel had something of a deserted look. - The t 
pilot had been dropped off Deal ; the officer of 
the watch (the chief mate) was stumping the 
weather-side of the deck from tlie ladder to j 
abreast of the foremast skylight ; the dark figure j 
of the captain swung in a sort of pendulum- , 
tramp from the mi/.zen riggiug to the grating j 
abaft the wheel. Dim an a distant firebrand | 
over the port quarter, wi tidily flickering upoji , 
the stretch of throbbing waters, shone the lantern i 
of the lightship off the South Sand Head ; atyl j 
it was odd to mark how it rose, and fell upon ] 
the speeding night sky to the swift yet stately 
pitching of our ship, wifti the figure of the 
man at the helm somehow showing the vaguer 
for it, spite of tlie shining of the binnacle lamp 
flinging a little golden haze round about tlie 
compass stand, abaft which the shape of tli*i 
fellow showed vague as the outline of a ghost 

lla ! thought I, this is being at seu now indeed 1 
Why, though we wer$ m narrow waters *^et, 
there was such a note of ocean yearning in 
the thunderous wash of the weather billows 
sweeping along the bends that, but for the* 
pale glimmer of the line of land trending 
away to starboard, I might easily have Imagined 
tlie whole waters of the great Atlantic to be 
under our bow. 

It was a bit chilly, and I caught myself 
hogging my peacoat to me with a half -formed 
<*ieStflution to make for iny cabin, where there 
Mfere vet some traps of mine remaining to b? 
stowed away. But 1 lingered— lover of all sea- 
effects, as 1 then Vaa and still am— 1% watch a 


fine brig blowing past us along to the Downs, the 
strong* wind gushing fair over her quarter, and 
her canvas rising in marble -lik^purves to the 
tiny royals ; every cloth glancii^f in pearl to 
the dance of the moon amongst tho clouds,* 
every rope upon her glistering out into silwer 
wire, with the foam, white as sifted snow, 
lifting to her hawse- pipesPto the clipper shearing 
of her keen stem, and not a light aboard of 
her but what was kindled by the luminary in 
the glass ajAl bl*aes about her decks as she went 
rolling past us delicate as a vision, pale as steam, 
yet ot an exquisite grace as determinable as a 
piece of painting on ivory. 

I walked aft to the companion hatch and 
entered the cuddy, or as it is now called, the 
saloon. The apartment was the width of the ship, 
and was indeed a very spleudid and spacious state- 
cabin, with a bulkhead at the extremity under 
the wfieel, where the captain’s bedroom was, 
and a berth alongside of it, where the skipper 
worked out his navigation along with the officers, 
and where the midshipmen went to school. 
There were also two berths light forward close 
ugaiust the entrant e to the cuddy by way of 
tlie quarter-deck, occupied by the fiist and second 
mates; otheiwise, the interior w'as as clear as 
a ballroom, and it was like enfcciing a brilliantly 
illuminated pavilion ashore, to pass out ot the 
windy dusk pf tho night and the flying moon- 
shine of it into tlie soft bnghtnoss of oil-llames 
burning in handsome lamps of white and gleam- 
ing metal, duplicated by nurrois, with h.md- 
paintiugs between and polished panels in which 
the radiance cloudily rippled. A long table 
went down the centre ot this cuddy, and over 
it w*ere the* domes of the skylights, in which 
were many plants and flowers of beauty swinging 
in pots, and globes of fish and silver swing- 
ing trays. Right through tlie lieuit of the 
interior came the shaft of the mim*n-mast, rich 
W'ith ^hiselled configurations, and of a deli- 
cate hue ; a handsome piano stood lashed to 
the deck abaft this flunk ol giant spar. The 
planks were finely carpeted, and sofas ami arm- 
chairs mn the length of the gliltenng saloon 
on ft ther side of if. 

Tkere were* a few people assembled at the 
foiwmd of the table as I made my W'ay to 
the natch wdiose wide steps let! to the sleep- 
ing beiths b#low. It was not hard to perceive 
that* one of them was an Bfist Indian military, 
gentleman *wdiosc liver wus on fire through 
years nf curry-, His white whiskers, of the 
% *wirc-like inflexibility of a cat’s, stood out on 
either side Ins lemon-coloured cheeks ; his little 
blood-shot eyes of indigo sparkled under over- 
hanging brows where the hair lay thick like 
rolls ,of TOttoif-w'ool. This gentleman I knew 
to be Co*loncJ Bannister, and as I cautiously 
made my way along— for the movements of the 
decltfl were •staggering enough to*, oblige me to 
treat! warily— I gathered that lie was ridicul- 
ing the ^lfedical profession to Dr Hemmeridge, 
the chip’s siygeon, fbr their inability to pre- 
scribe fpr sea-sick nees. • 

‘ It iss der nerves,’ I heard a fat Dutch gentle- 
man* say — afterwards known to me as Peter 
Hemskirt manager of a firm in Bombay. 

* Nerves,!’ sneered the Colonel, with a glance 
at^be Dutchman’s waistcoat ‘Don’t you jknow 
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the difference between *the nerves and* the 
stomach, sir ?’ ^ 

‘Same fchinjf exclaimed Dr Heiunieridge 
soothingly; ‘sea-sickness means the head, any-^ 
way ; and pray, Colonel, what are the brains! 
but'- 

‘Ha! bn!’ roared the Colonel, interrupting 
him; ‘ there I have you. If it be the brains 
only which are affected, why, then, ha! ha! 
no wonder Mynheer here doesn’t suffer, though 
*it’s his first Vpyage, he says.’ 

But my descent of the steps earned me out 
of earshot of this interesting talk. My cabin 
was well aft* There was a fairly wide corridor, 
and the berths were ranged on either hand of 
it From some of them, as I made my way 
along, came in mu filed sounds various notes 
of lamentation and suffering. A black woman, 
with a ring through her nose and her *head 
draped in white, sat on the deck in front of 
the closed door of a berth, moaning in a 
sea-sick way over a baby that she rocked in 
her arms, and that was crying at the top of its 
pipes. The door of a cabin immediately opposite 
opened, and a young fellow \vit& a ghastly 
face putting his head out exclaimed in accents 
strongly suggestive of nausea : ‘ I thay, con- 
found it? tli top that noitlie, will you? The 
rolling ith bad enough without that thindy. 
Thteward !’ The ship gave a* Iurcli, and he 
swung out, but instantly darted back again, being 
indeed but half-clothed : ‘ I tliay, are you the 
tli te ward V 

‘No,’ said I. ‘Keep on singing out. ’Some- 
body ’ll come to you.’ 

‘ Won’t they thmotlier that woman?’ l*e shouted, 
and lie would have said more, hut a sudden kick- 
up of the ship slammed Ins cabin door for him, 
and the next moment my ear caught a sound 
that indicated too surely his rashness in leaving 
his bunk. 

I entered my berth, and found the lump 
alight in it, and the young gentleman whp was 
to share the cabin with me sitting in his bed- 
stead, that was above mine, dangling Ins legs 
over the edge ot it, and gazing with a dis- 
ordered countenance upon the deck. I had 
chatted with him during the afternoon ui^l 
had learnt who lie was. Indeed, his name was 
in big letters upon his portmanteau — ‘JTlie Htn. 
Stephen Colledgc end incidentally lie htid 
tola me that he was a son of Lord fjundovVn, 
and that he was bound to India a shooting 
tour. He was a good-looking young man, with 
fair whiskers, white teeth, a genial smile, yet 
with something of affectation* in Ins way of 
speaking. 

‘It’s doocid rough, isn’t it, Mr* Ditedal^?’ 
said he ; ‘and isn’t it raining?’ » * 

‘No,’ said I. • 

‘Oh, but look the glass here,’ he exclaimed/ 
indicating the scuttle or porthole^* the thiclf* 
glass of which showed gleaming, but biifck us 1 
coal against the night outside. • 9 § 

‘ Wh|r,’ said 1, ‘ the wet th%re is * the sea ; 
it is spray ; nothing but spray.’ • ' * 

‘Hang all waves!’ lie said in a low voice? 
‘Why the dickens can’t the ocean always be 
calm? If I ’d have known that this ship 
pitched so, I’d have waited for a steadier teasel < 
Will you* do me the kindness to* lift the lid 


at tijtat portmanteau? You’ll find a flask of 
brandy in it Hang me if I like to move. 
Sorry now I didn’t bring a cot, though they’re 
doocid awkward things get in and out of.’ * 

! I found the flask, and gave it to* him, and 
he took a pull at it. I declined hie jdfcr of 
a dram, ancl went to Work to stow ajray some 
odds, and ends which were in rny truijJ/ 

‘ Don’t you feel ill V said he. « 

‘No,’ said I, • 

‘ Oh, ah, I remember now ! ’ he exclaimed ; 
‘you were a sailor once, weren’t you?’ 

‘ Yes ; 1 had a couple of years of it.’ 

‘Wish I’d been a sailbr, I know,^ said. he. U 
mean, after I’d given it up. As to being a 
sailor — merciful goodness ! think of four, per- 
haps five months of this,* • 

‘Oh,' you’ll be as good a sailor, as ever a 
seaman amongst us in a tiny ■ or two,’ said I 
encouragingly. 

‘Don’t feel like it now, though,’ he Exclaimed./ 

‘ Let ’s see : I # think yqji saul you were going* 
out to do some painting ? — Oh no ! X beg 
pardon : it was a chap named Emmett who 

told me that.-*' You — you’ He looked at 

me with a slightly inebriated cock of the head, 
Iroiu which 1 might infer that the ‘puli’ he 
had taken at his flask was by no means his 
first ‘drain’ within the hour. 

‘No,’ said I, with a laugh; ‘I am going out 
to see. an old relative up country. Aud not 
more for tlmt than for the fun of a voyage.’ 

* The fun of the voyage ! ’ he echoed with a 
stupid face ; then with a sudden brightening up 
of his manner, though his gloomy countenance 
quickly returned to him, he exclaimed ‘ I say, 
Dugdale — beg pardon, you know ; no good in 
mistering a chap that you’re going to sleep with 
tor four or five months — call me Col ledge, old 
fellow — but I say, though, seen anything more 
of that ripping girl since dinner ? By George ! 
what eyes, eh ? * 

lie drew his legs ug, and with a slight groan 
composed himself in a posture for sleep, mani- 
festly heedless of any answer 1 might make to 
his question. • 

1 lingered awhile in the beftli, and then filling 
a pipe, mounted .to the saloon and made my 
way to the quarter-deck. to smoke in the shelter 
of tire recess m the cuddy front. Colonel Ban- 
nister lay sprawling upon a sofa, holding a 
tumbler of brandy grog in his hand. There were 
other passengers in the cuddy, scattered, and all 
*>{ them grimly silent, staring hard at the lamps, 
yet with something of vacancy in their regard, 
as though their thoughts were elsewhere. As 1 
steppeej^on to the quarter- Week the cries and 
chorusing of men aloft came sounding through 
the strong and hissing pouring of the wind 
between the masts and through tlje harsh seeth- 
ing of the seas, which the bows of the ship were 
smiting intfi snowstorms as she went sullenly 
ploughing through the water with the weather- 
leech of her maintopgallant-sail trembling in the 
green glaucings of the moonlight like the fly of a 
flag ii? a breeze of wind. They were taking 
reef in the fore and mizzen topsails. The chier 1 
mat£, Mr Prance, from time to time*would sing , 
out an order over my head that wu answered byy ' 
1 a hoarse ‘ Ayf ay, sir,’ echoing out of the glopftC 
in which the fpre-port of the ship was plunged. 
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I lighted my pipe and sat myself down on the 
coamings of the booby hatch to enjoy a smoke. 
I was alone, and this moon-touched Hying Chan- 
nel bight-scene carried i$y memory back to the 
times when I was a sailor, when I had paced the 
deck Steich another vessel as this as a midship- 
man of ifcr. It seerfied a Ibng time a$»o, yet it was 
no more wym sir years either. The old pro- 
fessional instinct was quickened in me by the 
voices of # the fellowg aloft, till* I felt as though it 
were my "watch on deck, that I w r as skulking 
under the break of the poop here, and that 1 
ought to be ’aloft jockeying a lee yardarm or 
dangling to windward On* the flemish horse. 

Presently all was quiet on high, and by the 
windy sheen in the atmosphere, caused by the 
commingling of white waters and the frequent 
glance of the moon through 1 some rent in the 
ragged clouds, I could make out flic figures of the 
fellows on the fore 1 descending the shrouds. A 
little whil£ afterwards a deep sca-voice broke out 
into a strange wild .song* that was .caught up and 
re-echoed in a hurricane chorus ’ by • the tail of 
men hauling upon the halliards to masthead the 
yard. It was a proper sort of note to fit such ’ a 
night as that. A minute after, a chorus of a like 
gruffness but of a different melody resounded on 
the poop, where they were mastheading the top- 
sail yard after reefing it. The combined notes 
flung a true oceanic character into the picture of 
the darkling Indiaman swelling and rolling ami 
pitching in floating launches through it, with her 
wide pinions rising in spaces of faintness to the 
scud, and the black lines of her royal yards shear- 
ing to and fro against the moon that, when she 
showed, seemed to reel amidst the rushing wings 
of vapour to the wild dance of our mastheads. 
The songs of the sailors, the clear shrill whist- 
ling of a boatswain’s mate forward, the orders 
uttered quickly by the chief officer, the washing 
noises of the creaming surges, the sullen shouting 
of the wind in the rigging resembling the sulky 
breaker-like rour of a wood of tall trees swept by 
a gale — all this made one feel that one was at sea 
in earnest. < 

I knocked the ashes out of my pine and went 
on to the poop. The land still showed very 
diml) r to starboard, with here and there little 
oozings of dim radiance l^iat might mark a village 
or a town. You could see to the horizon, where 
the water showed in a sort of greenish blackness 
with some speck of flame of a French lighthouse 
over the port quarter ; the September clouds 
soared up off v the edge of the sea like puffs «arijl 
coils of smoke from u thousand factory chim- 
neys down there, now and again a bright star 
glancing out from amongst them as they came 
swiftly floating up to the moon, turning into a 
silvery white as thev neared the glorious planet. 

There were wiudows in the cuddy "front, find 
as I glanced through one of them I saw the cap- 
tain come down the companion steps into the 
brightly lighted saloon and seat himself at the 
table, where in a moment he was joined by thg 
fiery-eyed little Colonel. Decanters and glasses 
.Wsre placed by one of the stewards on a Swing- 
" tray, and the scene then had something of u 
homely look* spite of the cuddy’s aspect of com- 


and learnt that lie had used the sea for upwards 
of forty-five years. He had served in every kind 
of craft, and had obtained great reputation 
.amongst owners and underwriters for his defense 
•and preservation of an Indiaman he was in com- 
mand of that was attacked in the Bay of Bengal 
by a heavily armed Frehch picaroon full of men. 
Cups and swords and services of plate and 
purses of money were heaped upon him for his 
conduct ifi thftt affair ; and indeed in his way he. 
was a sort of small Commodore Dance. 

I looked at him with some interest as he sat 
beside the Colonel, with the full light of the lamp 
over against him shining upon his face and figure. 
There had been little enough to see of him 
during the day, and it was not until we dropped 
the pilot that lie showed himself. His counten- 
ance, was crimsoned with long spells of tropic 
weather, and hardened into ruggedness like the 
face of a rock by* the years of gales he had gone 
through. He was about sixty years of age ; and 
his short-cropped hair was as white as silver, with 
a thin line ot whisker of a like fleecy sort slant- 
ing from his ear to the middle of his cheek. Ilis 
nose was shaded like tlyi bowl of a clay-pipe, and 
was of a darker red than the rest of h is face. His 
small sea-blue eyes were sunk deep, a^s though 
from the effect oi’ long staring to windward ; and 
almost hidden at}, they weic by the heavy ridge of 
silver eyebrow, they seemed to be no more than 
gimlet holes in his head for the admission of light. 
He had thrown open his peacoat, and discovered 
a sort of unifoim under it. a buff- coloured 
waistcoat with gilt buttons, an open frock-coat of 
blue cloth with \ civet lapels. Around his neck 
"was a satin, stock, in which were thiee pins, con- 
nected by small chains. His shirt collar was 
divided behind, and rose in two sharp points 
under liis chili, which obliged him to keep his 
head erect in a quite military posture. Such was . 
Capfain Keeling, commander of the 1 famous old 
Indiaman < 'omiiess Ida. 

I guessed he would not remain long below*, 
otherwise I should have been tempted to join him 
in a glass of grog, spite of the company oi Colonel 
Bhnnister, who was hardly the soit of man to 
( make one feel happy on &uch an occasion as the 
\ fi^st night out at sea, with memory bitterly receiit 
j of leave-taking, of kisses, of the lmnd-sbakes of 
folks one might never see again. 


»THE LABOUR COLONIES OF 
HOLLAND. 

The great problem of Society has always been, 
and probably alw r ays will be, what to do with 
the poor affd the vagrant classes. And of all 
the many experiments which have been made 
towards a solution, certainly one of the most 
R^erestimg is that which is still in progress in 
2he Labour* polonies, as^ they are called, of Hol- 
land. * Without attempting any economic discus- 
sion we irivite our* readers to follow us in a visit 
to ii^titutions which are unique in the history of 
philanthropic Effort 

* Some seventy years ago— namely, in 1818 — the 
4 Sociqfcy of Beneficence’ in the Netherlands pro- 
claimed the belief that pauperism might be 
anininnsed, if not prevented, by providing both 
agricultural training and employment *for able- 
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bodied persons who while destitute might be also district-master, with two subordinates, whose 
deserving. It is but right to say, however, that duty was to give instruction in agricultural work 
the Society adopted the idea from a Dutch phil- to the colonists. Each allotment was laid out in 

anthropist, General Van den Bosch, who, again, a rectangle, with a brick house of the familiar 

seems to have had it suggested to him by Hobertr Dutch pattern at one enll, and’a wooden house for 
Owdn. It seems, at anyrate, that a scheme of byre and barn. The houses were better built and 
Robert Owen’s for the employment of pauper better furnished than Aliose 6f the independent 
populations was' brought to the attention of labourers of tlie district, and the MjhoJ^ organisa- 
the Dutch Government by their ambassador in tion of the Colonies was very symmetrical. BuX 
London. This was in 1818 ; but • several years the Society was neyer a success from a financial 

previously Van den Bosch had been experiment- point of view ; its expenses Were too heavy, and 

mg with pauper labour on barren soils upon a there were many defects in its whole system which 
farm which he had in Java, where he was gov- we need not go into just now. InJfine, Commis- 
ernor. Coining home in 1810, the General seems sinners were appointed *by the king to examiye 
to have seen Owen’s scheme, to have applied to into its affairs and to afford it some ^assistance by 
it his own experience, and then to have developed loans and otherwise. 

the plan which has since been followed out with In 1859 the whole scheme wag reconstructed, 
various modifications. There ’were then the three Free Colonies of 

The objects which he had in view may fairly Frederiksoord, • }Yillemsoor<b and Willielminas- 
bc stated in the words of Sir John M ‘Neill, who oord, comprising about two thousand nine hun* 
iri 1853 made a special visit to, and report on, dred and sixty persons ; and the two Beggar 
the Dutch Labour Colonies, for the information Colonies of Veenliuizen and Ornmerschans, with, 
of the Board of Supervision for the Belief of a population of. about sjx thousand. The entire 
the Poor in Scotland. M‘Neill says: ‘General capital expended upon *then» had been six hun- 
Van den 'Bosch appears to have %ct out from dred and four. .Hi onsand pounds, of which about 
the position that if the* savage man, without four hundred and sixty ’thousand pounds was 
having instruction, implements, habitation, or borrowed, and .remained as a debt upon the 
capital pfovided for him, could make the earth Society. The Govcrnnfbnt now agreed to wipe off 
yield him the means of living, much more would this debt and take over both the Beggar Colonies, 
the indigent classes of civilised* meit, provided with their lands, buildings, &c , as a ‘going con- 
witli all these advantages, be able to maintain cern,’ and thus to enable the Free Colonies to 
themselves by tilling tin* soil, lie thence inferred ; make a fresh start. 


that able-bodied indigent persons of good char- 
acter could be made self-sustaining by employing 


So much by way of history ; and now for 
a brief visit to each of these two classes of Colo- 


them to reclaim waste land, provided finals could liies. 

be 'Obtained to purchase the waste li^pd and to And first, the Free Colonies, which may be 
maintain the families upon it until it became described as private philanthropic organisations 
productive. He believed that by occupation in for the relief of the poor. To the visitor, Fre- 
agri< ulturul labour, under the training and deriksoord appears as an oasis in a desert, 
discipline of a well-regulated establishment, the a smiling district some sixteen miles long, set 
moral character and the habits of the class of in the midst of the dreariest moorland one 
person- might be greatly improved, and that^liey can conceive. Frederiksoord was itself a waste 
would give employment to industry in supplying bef§re General Van den Bosch began his work, 
their wants, instead of being, as they then were, a | Now, it is a scttl&nent of compact fertile 


burden upon the community.’ 


j forms, joined together by good roads, shaded by 


These were the objects with which the Society fine* trees, peopled by an* apparently contented 
was at length organised, with a membership biijj- and certainly industrious peasantry. If ever 
scription of 2*00 guilder* (4.-,. 4d.) per annum, wilderness was nyide literally to blossom as the 
Its organisation was ratified by the king in 18 ft*, rose, it was at Frederiksoord. The Colony *now 
and members joined rapidly. Within twelve comprises five thousand # acres of land, including 
months there were ove%twenty thousand members, six large model farms employing some ninety 
and the amount subscribed was over £4500 labourers, and two hundred and twenty-four 
(55,000 guilders). With this comparatively small farms, each capable not only of support- 
small capital-fund the Society bail an ambi- ,ing # a family, but also of affording a margin, 
tious programme. It included the formation iff the way of rent or contribution, towards 
of Colonies for the repression of mendicity, the support *of the new arrivals and the infirm. 
Colonies for indigent persons and veterans, Free There ^ire five schools, eacjjt with accommoda- 
Colonies, Colonies for inspectors of •agricultural tion fdr over one hundred children ; a College 
works. Colonies for agricultural instruction, and for gardening ; two Protestant churches, with 
Colonies for orphans and foundlings. As a matter lioases for the ministers ; one Roman Catholic 
of fact, however^ the Society was only able aj^ church, with a house for the priest ; and a Jewish 
first to found two Colonies — one at* FrederikV synagogue and teacher’s house, 
oord, near Steenwijk, where some ’one hundred* The total available land of the Colony is 
families were located to cultivate the waste land^ divided into two parts. The Society retains 
and a ^cond, about the same siza, called Willems- about two thousand five hundred acres, appro- 
oord, after the then Prince' of OiVige. B/ the priated for the large model farms, each about two 
year 1821 four more Colonies were formed, and hundred acres, which are worked by the Society* 
the management of the whole was placed under witl! the labour of the colonists f for work- 
a director with one assistant, three under*direc- shops, managed on the same principle; and for 
tors, and other officers. # Each Colony was (fivided^ churches, schools, dwellings, wo&ds, &c. The 
into districts of twenty-five farms <jach, under a | coloi^ts have among them fifteen hundred d&es, 
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appropriated to the ‘ free farmers ’ and * labourer 
colonists,’ as we shall presently explain. * ' The 
population averages annually between seventeen 
and - eighteen hundred, fceiug mainly composed 
of ‘free farmers’ and their families, and labourers 
and their families ; but there is also a proportion 
of orphan; boarders, "and alio the officials and their 
families, t^be. provided for. 

. It is a cardinal rule of these Free Colonics that 
candidates for admission must be destitute, and 
must'haVe some knowledge of farm-work or cralt 
or business. Families are preferred, and a nor- 
mal household contains two adults and four 
children. When there sire less than four chil- 
dren, boarders may be taken into the house. 

When a family first arrives in the colony, the 
head is employed as a labourer, at a wage which 
is decreed not to be higher than the market-rate 
of the district. In general, the rate for field-work 
is about eightpence per day in winter and one 
shilling in> summer ; but some of the handicrafts- 
men may earn one-and-$ixpcnee or one-and-eight- 
pence per day. If the work is bad, the wages 
are stopped or a fine imposed. After serving 
two or three years as a labourer, the colonist 
may be mode a ‘free farmer’ if he has behaved 
anti worked well ; and as a ‘.free farmer’ lie 
receives about seven and a half acres of land to 
himself, a cow on easy terms, a supply of pota- 
toes and seed, and a certain quantity of manure, 
which he has not to pay for until the expiry of 
the year. This farm he has to work for the 
benefit of himself and family, but under the 
supervision of the authorities. He may work for 
wages outside the Colony if lie likes, as many do ; 
but he is not allowed to send hay, straw, and 
fnanure out of the Colony. If he does not suc- 
ceed ns a farmer, he may return to the condition 
of labourer. Both labourers and ‘free farmers’ 
are provided with houses and gardens, and with 
an outfit of clothes, utensils, and furniture. All 
this is provided at the cost of the district, but 
remains the property of the Society. 

A labourer pays for rent - of house about seven - 
pence per week ; for medical fund about one 
farthing pqr head per week ; for clothing fund 
about twopence per head per week ; and for his 
garden such rent as may be agreed on A c free 
farmer pays for rent from three to six pounds 
a year ; for cow about twelve-and-aix pence a 
year ; for medical fund eleven-and-six pence a 
year ; and an agreed sum for insurance of furni- 
ture, &e. If a colonist falls into arrears, he is not 
charged interest ; but no help is afforded to f the^ 
lazy. Liquor is not forbidden, but it is not sold 
in the Cofouy. There are shops in 1 the Colony, 
but the colonists ape free to make theftr* pur- 
chases outside if they prefer. There is do uni- 
form, and they can buy clothes from the Society, 
who make cotton cloth and shoes, and import 
other articles. Once there was only ‘token’ 
money; but now the ordinary Dutch currency 
circulates. The old and infirm are pensioned off, 
usually at from five to six shillings per week. 

There is no steam-power in the Colony; but 
in the Society’s workshops employment is afforded 
tJ to carpenters, smiths, besom -makers, basket- 
makers, mate-makers, tailors, shoemakers, bakers, 
&c. The surplus produce of the agricultural and 
miscellaneous htbour is exported fo<? sale in the 
opefr markets* 


All the farms at Frederiksoord have the neat- 
ness peculiar to Dutch farms. Cattle and imple- 
ments alike look in good order and well cared 
for. The houses are clean and comfortable ; ttye 
•fences are well kept up ; the land is kept # free 
from weeds. The general appearance of * the 
Colony gives one the impression of good culti- 
vation and of orderly industrious living. There 
are ‘black sheep,’ of course, in the community, 
and there are both offences and punishments ; 
but the general conduct is reported to be excel- 
lent. The colonists are never forced to leave 
except for drunkenness or misconduct ; but they 
are compelled both to educate their children and 
give them some technical training. Great atten- 
tion is paid by the Society to the condition of 
the young ones, whether they are to remain in 
the Colony or to be placed in situations outside. 
The 'College for gardening is said to have been 
a great success. 

We have taken Frederiksoord as a type of 
the Free Colonies ; and now we will pay a 
visit to Yeenhuizen, as a type of the Govern- 
ment or State Beggar Colonies. 

This settlement lies in the province of Drentlu*, 
and to reach it wc haVe to leave the railway at 
! Assen, and travel along the canal-hanks tlyough 
; a plain and uninteresting country. A'- we near 
Yeenhuizen, however, the scene improves, and 
* meadows find gardens and smiling coin-fields 
j cheer the eye. Yet this was all once, and not 
so long ago, a barren, dreary, unproductive 
waste. 

I One 1 - does not pass through any formidable 
walls or guarded gateway to enter this Govern- 
ment preserve ; but one soon perceives that the 
inhabitants are on a different tooting from those 
we have just left at Frederiksoord. They are 
all clad in a uniform kuki -coloured mixture of 
wool and cotton cloth, which is woven m the 
j Colony ; and they all wear the sune wooden 
shoes. Here, also, we find three separate estab- 
lishments— one lor women ; one for men work- 
ing at handicrafts ; and one for rnen engaged 
in farm- work. In the second establishment 
there are carpenters, cabinet-makers, smiths, &e. ; 
hilt the principal work is in making mats and 
sacks for export and clothing for the Colony. 
All the Go\ eminent plantations in the East 
Indies arg supplied with bags for coffee, sugar, 
<Ssc., from the Beggar Colories. 

At O^nmerschans there are now no womfen, 
and .the Government are gradually transferring 
the whole of the Colony to Yeenhuizen. At 
Yeenhuizen the population has averaged about 
fifteen hundred, one-fourth being women : at 
Ommerschans the population has been hereto- 
fore about nine hundred. Nearly the whole of 
these ‘have l*2en sent to the Colonies for the 
offence of Pegging, but some for drunkenness, 
<*ynd there are also some who have gone of their 
lywn accord.* 

In ,J Bome respects these Beggar Colonies are 
really penal settlements ; but yet they are very 
different from the penal settlements wh$ch we 
used to maintain across the seas. When first 
organised by the Society of Beneficence, the object 
of tfycm was to create places of work where 
the mendicant who is willing to work can be 
^provided with healthy labour, good food, and 
moral surroundings. By the law of ‘Holland, 
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mendicancy is punishable by imprisonment ; but 
since the Government took over these Colonies 
mendicants are sent thither instead of to prison. 
•Yet there is a prison in the Colony, and at 
Vaenlmizen a guard of soldiers is thought to be 
necessary. It is said, however, that the inhabit- 
ants larely attempt to escape; while, on the 
J other hand, there are repeated instances of men 
who have served their term deliberately offend- 
ing, by public begging, for the express purpose 
of being sent back. Indeed, life in the Colony 
seems to unfit the beggars for any other life. * ' 

The usual term of sentence is two years. , 
During that time the men receive a small weekly j 
wage, not as remuneration for the work they 
do, but by way of encouragement It varies 
from seven pence to one-and-eightpence per u eek, 
and they are obliged to deposit one-third (if it to 
make provision against the day of their release, 
by which time it may amount to a pound or 
two. The rest they can spend as they please. 
Otherwise, they are well lodged, well clad, and 
have a liberal allowance of plain food. 

On the farms of the Colony i^re grown rye, 
potatoes, 1 >eans, oats, and/ruit; nut pauper labour 
is not estimated highly in agricultural matters. 
Accflrdiyg to Sir J. M 'Neill’s calculation, it takes 
about fifteen colonists to do the work of one 
good field- labourer. In the wwrkshyps, weaving 
employs some forty or fifty men, and about the 
same, number are usually employed in straw - 
plaiting and mat-making. In the carpentry 
department there will be twenty or thirty men 
at woik m, iking tools, household furniture, &e. 
The men all sleep in one large building, with 
tiled floor and whitewashed walls* and they 
sleep in hammocks, which are folded up during 
the day. The arrangements and amenities of 
the Colony are decidedly pleasing, and ill many 
respects attractive. 

This, indeed, seems to be the fault o4 the 
system The Colonies are too comfortable, and 
men and women beg in order to be sent to them, 
or to be sent back to them after they are released ; 
and thus there is just as much vagrancy ^n 
Holland us ever. 

On the other hand, the mendicaTits who ftre 
sent to these penal settlements do reully make 
some return to the State. They work, and they 
are not adding to the vagrant population, because 
they are compulsorily separated from tlieir wives 
while undergoing probation. The Beggar ( Vilonies, 
nevertheless, cost the government* about thirty 
thousand pounds a year ; for they include many* 
persons too old to work, and many who are sick"; 
while hospitals and churches have to be provided, 
and a large effective establishment maintained. 
The Colonists are not allowed to emplqy their 
labour in manufacturing things In ^competition 
with outside labour ; and it has been urged that * 
if these restrictions were removed, the Beggv 
Colonies would be self-supporting. •* % *§ 

Whether the Free Colonies jare or are^iot Belf- 
supporting it is difficult to say, as tfcey retei^j 
large Contributions from outsidfe /or special pur- 
poses. • 

Witli regard to the social and reforming effects 
of these Colonies, opinions greatly ‘differ.* They 
have certainly not been an unqualified success'; 
and we believe the feeling in Holland is that if 
they had them not on hand, they nfiglit be better 


without them ; but having got them, it is wiser 
and better to continue them than to give them 
up, and so to lose the results of all the labour and 
expenditure of the pfist. ‘ It is not our purpose, 
however, to discuss here the social and economic 
aspects, but to point |ocial. reformers generally to 
a series of experiments from which* they may 
derive much instruction if they . riire to study 
them. 

JULIUS VERNON: 

A STOHY OF HYDE I’ARK. # 

B\ lut Author ok ‘Tub Jcllauad Tkaweuy.’ 


On a Saturday, afternoon in the middle of the 1 
London season a concert was held at Grosvenor I 
House for the benefit of a Children’s Hospital. 
Patronised by royalty and supported by ‘ Society,’ 
the event was*- at least, from a financial pojnt of 
vie iv, a great success ; but although a Princess 
took part in duet and, a Duchess played on a 
violin, and other ladies of high rank contributed 
their accomplishment* with more or less conspi- 
cuous effect, the great triumph of the occasion, 
long afterwards haunting the memory of those 
who were present, was the singing of two homely 
song.-) by the governess of the Countess of South- 
fort’s family. 

When Miss Neale — a delicate, very pretty, and 
very modewt-looking young woman — concluded 
Robin Adair , there was dee]) silence of a full 
minute’s duration : an effect m striking contrast 
to the prompt appreciation awarded to the 
‘classical’ performances which preceded. It was 
so odd and impressive that the singer herself, 
instead of eouitesying off the stage, stood, uncon- 
sciously, half shy anti half embarrassed, sturing at 
the silent audience. Then the spell was removed, 
and, blushing to the eyes, she retreated before the 
applause. • * 

Would that have been the old melody with 
which they had all been familiar from childhood! 

It was a revelation of* hidden sweetness which 
produced that silence of enchantment ; a surprise 
not often experienced. 

To bring Miss Neale forward again was not 
easily done, but the audience w’uuld be satisfied 
with nothing less. This time she was fluttered and 
nervous ; the applause had frightened her — and, 
to loflk at her changing colour and wondering 
timid eyes, you could well have believed she did 
,nc*t know why they had applauded. And now, 
statuesque save for the motion of her lips, and 
the rise and fall of her bosom, and the tender and 
plaintive melody that flowed tremulously from 
her sweet threat, she sang Avid Robin Gray as it 
seemed never to have been sung before. She 
touched a clioixl of enthusiasm in the uneriftsj 
tiogal and cultivated audience wli^h no priina 
donna could have reached with all her power. 

Amongst those 1 present at tin# concert was a 
young man %lio went there as a press representa- 
tive* He erased the road lifter leaving •the great 
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mansion, and was walking thoughtfully -and 
rather slowly along the footpath beneath the 
trees in Hyde Park, when an umbrella touched 
him on the shoulder.- * * 

* Oh— is it you, Mr Clayton?’ he said, slightly 
confused;* to a middle-aged gentleman who now 
walked oirvwitli him. ‘ l hope Mary is quite 
well ? I sawvyou at the concert.’ 

Mary is quite well. But you seem to have 
forgotten * 118 , Frank.*- 

‘ I have been busy ; 1 work very hard 

now,’ he answered, looking away with the 
blood mounting in his face against an unjust 
reproach.' 

* I know you do, Frank ; it is all you have to 
look to now. 'You are turning your work into 
money too.’ 

* I suppose so ; I really don’t kpow exactly.’ 

* But I know — exactly/ said the banker laugh- 
ing. 1 1 d^n’t, as a rule, look at the current 

? peounts of the bank’s customers ; but you know 
have always had a sffecial interest in yours. 
You ought to invest a littlb now.’ 

The young man put away the* subject by an 
impatient and somewhat disdainful gesture. 

*1 hadn’t fancied my affairs to be so flourish- 
ing/ he dryly observed ; * but perhaps I may call 
some day at the bank and see one ot your people 
about it.’ 

Nothing further was said fora minute or two, 
till Mi Clayton inquired : ‘How are you going to J 
describe Mias Neale’s singing, Frank ?’ 

The young man did not answer at once. 4 1 1 
am not going to describe it/ he then said shortly. 

‘ How could 1 describe it ? I never before heard 
anything like it/ 

*J tell you what, Frank/ said Mr Clayton, < 
striking his umbrella on the path, ‘ I would give ! 
a hundred pounds to hear tier sing those two 
songs again !’ 

‘Doubtless, Mr Clayton ; but, you see, there 
are things money cannot command.’ 

‘Do you mean that Miss Neale would not sing 
these songs for a hundred pounds ?’ 

‘I don’t know to what extent su<’h a Sum 
would influence her — perhaps a great way. But 
then, the effort might mar the execution. Dkln’l 
you notice that she was quite unconscious of the 
effect she was producing % I believe myself, Miss 
Neale was not listening to her own voice while 
she sang.’ 

* 1 shall never forget it/ said the banker. 

They were now near to the statue of Achilles, 
and there was the usual block of carriages in *thc 
road. The younger man wanted to get across to 
Piccadilly, while the other’s way was dwn by 
Albert Gate, But its the former was ab#ut to 
retrace his steps and cross tlve road farther back, 
Mr Clayton put his hand on his arm. ‘ Frank/ 
he said very earnestly, 4 1 want you to call on* 
me on a very special matter. I suppose it would 
be too much to hope that you would dme with 
us — this evening ?’ 

4 Thank you, Mr Clayton ; but it is quite 
impossible,’ he answered, powerless to congeal a 
IJdfck of pain. ‘ A literary friend of mine is out 
of town, and J am doing Ins work for him — w% go 
to press this evening.’ 

Mr Clayton <lid not suggest another evening, 
TpT fee understood it all. ‘Well, welt, Frank/ he 
J$td with a sigh, ‘aould you loq^ in aft a^y 


time ? For just a few minutes with myselt V he 
added. 

4 Yes. Would half-past eight do ?’ 

„ ‘That will do.— Why, there is our carriage^ 
standing not thirty yards off. That is my sister, 
Mrs Morant, who is with Mary ; you must come 
and speak to her.’ 

4 A thousand pardons, Mr Clayton ; I would 
rather not.!’ the young man quickly replied. ‘ I 
know you will understand.’ 

4 They have seen you, Frank/ Mr Claytcn 
remarked gravely, and then said no more ; for 
now he, too, observed — what had immediately 
caught the other’s eye — a young man in the 
carriage opposite to the ladies. 

4 1 will make any apology for you, Frank, that 
you wish/ said Mr Clayton. ‘But I ain sorry 
for al V tli is. You are too hard on Claude Faune, 

I think.’ 

‘Do you remember, Mr Clayton, calling me 
into your private room at the bank one day 
when 1 was drawing money there? You gave 
me an emphatic opinion of Claude Faune then. 
— I do not Recall it now/ he added, with a 
proud flash of his eyas, 4 to suggest that you 
were right then, and that you are wrong now, 
but merely to justify my own right t$> change 
my opinion— and to make you understand bow 
entirely I *un n»ble to appreciate your present 
feeling. What has taken place is only what 
I might have looked for, so that I am not 
surprised.’ 

‘If yon expected it, why did you bring him 
to iny house and aid him with all your influ- 
ence V 

‘1 did fiot say I expected it. 1 was not 
thinking of such results -But no matter, Mr 
Clayton/ he said, laughing, as they approached 
the carriage. 4 1 owe reproaches to nobody, and 
am well reconciled to life as it is.’ 

Was he ? Mr Clayton just glanced in his 
face when he broke into that unreal laugh, 
and saw a great deal there. Olhcr eyes were 
looking too, and the fairest face in that throng 
fashion grew pink with some other feeling 
as well as surprise. 

Frank Holmes stepped over the low railing 
anil shook hands with the ladies very com- 
posedly for all the war that was within his 
breast. • 

'i am very glad to Usee you again, Mi* 8 
Morant. -~*I hope you are well, Mary? — I am 
so bhsy a mtn now, Mrs Morant, that I never 
‘meet a friend except by accident.— I am sorry 
you have not been to the Grosvenor House 
concert.’ 

4 We thought of going, at first/ the younger 
ltuty observed, but stopped abruptly, in some 
embarrassment, and merely said, m a hesi- 
tating way : 4 Was the singing very good ?’ 

J^Your lather will tell you «ubout it, Mary. 
It was Robin Adair #nd A uld Robin Gray that 
Worked* the enchantment. — Is that too strong a 
tariff, Mr Clayton V 

‘Was it a i’rtncess or a Duchess th#t en- 
chanted V Mr? Morant asked. 

‘Neither; it was only a governess.— -Fancy 
that, Mrs Morant ! But I am sorry you missed 
it.’ 0 

0 ‘So am I, now. — Mr Faune/ she’ said^address- 
ing the gentleman opposite, whom Frank Holmes 
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had merely nodded to without looking at him, 
‘you are answerable for this. It was you who 
dissuaded us from going/ 

• ‘Because concerts as a rule are a bore, Mrs, 
Monaut. One cannot foresee surprises,’ he replied- 
languidly. 

Holmes shook hands wfth the two ladies again, 
and was turning away, when Faune, with a smile, 
held out his hand to him. Mary Clayton made 
an unconscious movement, as if t6 prevent the 
meeting of the two men’s hands, for she knew 
how one had done the deadliest wrong to the 
other, and was filled with superstitious fear that 
something would happen. But nothing apparent 
happened ; Holmes, after a moment’s curious 
hesitation, touched the offered hand, looking as 
he did so a proud challenge in the other’s 
effeminate eyes, which the latter lacked the 
courage to meet. Then taking off his hat to 
the ladies, he walked away. 

Mary Clayton’s gray eyes followed the tall 
retreating figure with a silent pathetic look, 
such as no true-hearted woman could have with- 
held oil witnessing a brave and loyyl man struck 
down for her sake. Sn*h aic the ashes that 
sometimes fall on orange blossoms. 

The perfidy of the friend whom you have 
loved with your whole heart, and whom you 
have been generously loyal to i;i spi^e of disap- 
pointments, is less merciful than death, which 
at least leaves consolatory memories to soften 
the pain of loss. As Frank Holmes drove to 
his Adelphi lodgings lie felt that even Resent- 
ment would have a wholesome and stimulating 
iiifluouee upon him ; but there was no case for 
resen tme nt —it was too bad even for that. 

At Rugby, lie had formed a deep and singular 
attachment to this schoolfellow, Claude Fa line. 
The boy was the younger son of an Earl ; but 
he was an orphan, and his relations, though 
aristocratic, were poor. Faune was a hid of 
’girlish gentleness oi manner — the robust boys 
contemptuously called it effeminacy — yet a cer- 
tain winsomoness, which lie could exercise when 
he had opportunity or occasion, was hard to 
resist by natures partial to such blandishment. 
Holmes, having championed the tfelicate lad 
in one or two school quarrels, gave way to tie 
potent influence of Faune’s grateful gentleness, 
and grew "to love the hoy with more? than the 
affection of a brother fbr a favourite sister. Add 
Holmes had no brother or sister t« dispute 
the place won by Claude Faune. «* • 

Holmes’s Father died while the young fellow 
was at Rugby, and after this event Frank did 
not go back to the school except to say good- 
bye. Faune shed tears as fieely as a gill at 
parting from his friend. Holmes came. up *to 
London to settle matters with hiS l^ite father’s 
solicitors, and found himself left with six thou- 
sand pounds in# the bank of Messrs* Olaytoljf 
and Clayton as his entire worldly ♦wealth. By» 
the advice of Mr Clayton, his iather’s old* friend, 
this sum was invested so as to give <j,n income 
of tw(#hundred and fifty pounds*n^ear. , 

Holmes took lodgings in towfi, and for a 
good while did nothing. Mr Clayton’s house 
was always open to him ; but Mr Claytonpwas a 
busy man ami a widower, and his society of an 
evening, .though good-natured, was not cheerful. 0 
Mr Clayton’s daughter was away eft school, and 


when, she had holidays, spent them in the 
country. 

Perhaps the greatest pleasure of Frank Holmes 
during his first idle your in London came from 
his correspondence with Claude Faune. Some- 
times he saw him ; but the happiest days^flolrnes 
ever spent were the three or four which his 
school-friend passed with him before entering 
Sandhurst Faune resembled in one respect the 
sex to which his* character, bore so. /dope an 
affinity— he was expensive to amuse. ^ Frank 
Holmes had just received his half-year’s income ; 
and after parting from his friend, he found 
that, what with amusements and expensive pre- 
sents during these few days, he had but twenty 
pounds lett. 

Hollies was surprised, but not annoyed ; he 
was half sorry, not to have had more money 
to spend on Claude Faune. * A very pretty letter 
of thanks in a day or two, more than compen- 
sated for all. But the incident hdcl one im- 
portant effect. ;.lo earn money now became neces- 
sary, and the ’fii'ht work that Holmes put his 
hand to proved so successful as to decide his 
career — if suen a term is suitable to an occu- 
pation taken up and left ’ aside by irregular 
starts. This fiiwt effort, unconsciously inspired 
by a singular knowledge lie hod acquired in the 
course of an idle but observant year in the 
streets of London, was a series of magazine con- 
tributions illustrating the unravelling and detec- 
tion of supposititious crimes. These attracted 
so much attention that when he wanted money 
he had now enough opportunities of earning 
it. 

In due course Faune obtained his commission, 
in a regiment which was on service in India. 
After u few months at the depot, the young 
officer was ordered to join his corps. One week 
of the preparatory leave he spent with his friend 
in London — the last week in England. The 
parting of the tw’o young men on board the w bite 
troopship at Portsmouth was more like the part- 
ing of lovers than of friends. Frank Holmes 
returned to his London lodgings with a heavy 
heart. He had never before felt the depth of his 
attachment for his schoolfellow' as he did in the 
loneliness that fell upon him' now. * 

Always solitary and .thoughtful in his habits, 
Holmes, after Faune’s departure from England, 
worked less and walked more. Being obseivant 
and full of interest in human life, he acquired, 
almost unconsciously, an exceptional knowledge 
f o i the highways and byways ot London existence. 
In this way, following the bent of his talents 
already, indicated, Holmes became deeply inter- 
ested iii the study of crimes? He made a name 
for a morning newspaper in this department 
Disdaining vulgar bcnsation and coarse detail, he 
Vent out of the beaten track of policemen and 
reporters, and twice in the course of a few 
months stai’tlod the professional acumen of Scot- 
land Yard by the light of fairly directed intelli- 
gence which he threw' upon dark and baffling 
tracks. Detective officers came to know and 
respect; him, and he had the offer of more literal 
woi^c than he cared to undertake. 

These occupations supplied him wttb sufficient 
interest to fill up to some extent, >the void occa- 
sioned by tfle absence of his friend ; and as 
Fj,urfc, for first few months, wrote? to nitn 
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almost every mail, these letters were delightful 
incidents in his solitary life.. Fattne had the gift 
of writing charming letters. 

And now there .arose supon the life of Frank 
Holmes another brighter ancl purer influence, 
which juras destined to change all things for 
him. This was Mary Clayton, the banker’s only 
child. v, * 

• But at this point Holmes began to detect from 
time .to 'time a note of troifble in his friend’s 
letters. * They grew shorter and less frequent ; 
sometimes weeks passed without one, until an 
apparent sense of delinquency brought home a 
longer latter, than urfual, full of pretty penitence 
and sparkling all over with bright tilings. But 
the sky did not keep clear : the note of trouble 
came again. *At last a letter arrived % which 
would have proved an awakening blow to another 
man. It was only *a passing trouble to Frank 
Holmes. Faune had' got into difficulties in 
India— he 1 Mid not clearly indicate how— and he 
‘had drawn upon liis (friend foj; five hundred 
pounds. The money to meet this* draft had to be 
obtained by realising a portion of Holmes’s capi- 
tal. Mr Clayton looked grave ;M>ut the thing 
was done ; and then’ Holmes wrote a kindly letter 
to Faune to inform him fliat the draft had been 
honoured, making no further reference to the 
matter. Nor did Faune further refer to it 
beyond expressing effusive thanks. 

It was a day or two after the transaction of the 
draft that Mr Clayton called Frank Holmes into 
his private room at the bank and had that con- 
versation which is referred to in the early part of 
the present chapter. 

‘Frank,’ he said, ‘who is Mr Claude Faune?’ 

‘Oh, Claude Faune?’ replied Frank Holmes, 
laughing : * he is an old schoolfellow, and the 
dearest fellow in the world.’ 

‘ He costs you a good deal, Frank. Now, my 
dear boy, what I would wish to put to you is 
this : Is Mr Faune worth it V 

The young man was astonished. ‘ Wort II it, 
Mr Clayton ? Why, 1 would give him my right 
hand !’ • 

‘And probably — if it were any value to him 
— he would accept the gift,’ said the bqpker 
dryly. ‘ I hope 1 am not inisj ttdgmg your friend, 
Frank, and I know you will understand why 1 
mention this matter.’ 

‘Of course I understand, Mr Clayton ; I know 
your regard for me too well,’ he answered sin- 
cerely. 

* I do not know Mr Faune, and have never* 

seen him,’ continued Mr Clayton .gravely. * 1 
judge him only frqm the point of view of. a. man 
of the world. I see that you give him » large 
part of your income— and you remember what 
you had to do a day or two since. 1 am afraid 
your good-nature is being deceived.’ • 

It was a difficult thing, to answer Mr Clayton — 
the facts were with him. * 

‘All the same, Mr Clayton,* he said after a 
pause, generously warming with the words, ‘if 
you knew Claude Faune as 1 do, you would be 
,v»on by him just the same.’ • 

The banker shook his head. 

* You coufdn’t help it, Mr Clayton. Faune has 
no money, and* has expenses ; and in giving him 
whjM don’t require for myself I gite more plea- 

• sure to myself tq him.’ ^ f 


* I quite understand that, Frank. But it does 
not alter the case, or alter my opinion of Mr 
Faune.’ 

, ‘Some day, Mr Clayton,’ the young fellow 
• answered, laughing, ‘when you know Claude 
Faune, you will change your opinion. And I 
shall not forget to reinihd you of it.’ _ ' 

‘ Very well ; do so,’ said Mr Clayton with a 
sceptical smile. 

The readef knows how Frank Holmes ‘re- 
minded’ the banker in the Park. The incident 
was full of food for reflection to both of them. 

‘By the way,’ Mr Clayton observed as Holmes 
was leaving the bank, ‘ Mary has come home to 
me for good. Run over to Cadogan Place ; she 
will be glad to see yon.’ 

‘ I will go at once,* he said, flushing with new 
pleasure. ‘I suppose we shall hardly recognise 
each other now !’ 

‘You had letter try,* replied Mr Clayton 
good-humouredly. 

CURIOSITIES IN OUR ANCIENT 
« CHURCH ES. 

In many of our ancient churches there are 
objects preserved that are curiosities in* every 
sense. In some few instances, as in the ease of 
whispering, galleries, they form part of the fabrics •, 
in others, though incorporated with the buildings, 
they are independent of any necessity in their 
construction, as in the matter of the Dutch 
cannon-balls built into the tower of St Clement’s 
Church, Hastings, as memorials ol the attack upon 
the port under De Ruyfcor, and the horses’ heads 
built into the belfry of Elsdon Church, which 
were probably placed there only for the purpose 
of improving the sound of the bells ; and again, 
in others they are movable arid not connected by 
any link with their situation, except by association 
of ideas in a remote degree, as in the case of the 
plain wooden chair of the Venerable Bede, so* 
reverently preserved in J arrow Church ; and in 
that of the Scone Coronation Stone, on which so 
much store us set in Westminster Abbey. 

* Before passing to a consideration of examples 
of any of* these varieties of curiosities we may 
mention two fine whispering galleries : one in St 
i Paul’s, London, and the other in Gloucester Cathe- 
dral. Tl* former, like every other feature in 
Wren’s masterpiece, from •bis grave in the c^pt 
to the gulden bull at its summit, is well known ; 
the ‘latter is* less so. It was, however, described 
1 by a writer in the early days of George I. as *a 
remarkable curiosity in the cathedral of Gloucester, 
being a wall built so in an arch of the church 
that if a man whispers never so low at one end, 
anothqj’ that lays liis ear to the other end shall 
hear each (Jisfcinct syllable.’ And it is still pointed 
out, admiringly, to visitors. 

Beacorf turrets on churches am curiosities of the 
•description "that form part of the fabrics. They 
are snitvll turrets rising above the roofs for the 
^mnpose of displacing beacons, and are not to be 
conyunded w^tlv the stalwart church towers on 
the North umbrian and Scottish bonier that were 
used for defence, and were provided with narrow 
window-openings and battlements, and, some- 
times pith corbelled out parapets, of which, there# 
•are many examples. Beacon turrets are of very 
rare occurrence. There is one at Hadley Church, 
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and another on the south-east angle of the chancel 
of Alnwicjt Church. The example at Hadley had, 
till recently, and probably still has, the iron re- 
ceptacle for the blazing beaton raised on high so 
as„to show over the battlements. This has dis- 
appeared in the Alnwick turret There is a 
narrow winding stone stair leading up to it, with 
access through a low narrow door in the south- 
east angle of the interior of the church, and those 
who ascend step out on to the roof, where there 
were formerly indications of a small chamber,' and 
whence there is a wide prospect of country from 
which a lighted beacon could be seen for many 
miles. 

Another curiosity forming part of the fabric 
is a hearse-house. In some few country parishes 
extending over large sparsely-inhabited districts, 
it has been found expedient in some old &ime to 
build hearse-houses against the churches for the 
convenience of keeping a hearse for the use of the 
parishioners. There is one built against the shady 
north side of the chancel of Elsdon Church, in 
Northumberland, and another against the old 
Saxon church of St Peter’s, Bywejl, in tlu; same 
county. The latter stun/ls likewise on the north 
side of the chancel, only it is closer into the angle 
formed by the chancel and the east end of a 
chantry clmpel. On Easter Monday, 1701, a rate 
of a penny per pound was laid, on tjie parish lor 
making a hearse and for building a nouse for 
placing the hearse in. In Llanbedr Church, 
Merionethshire, stands a bier, which though be- 
longing to a different category, is also intended 
for the convenience of mourners. 

We have not so many ‘galilees’ hut that they 
may he looked upon as rarities. The-nvords, ‘He 

f 'ooth before you into Galilee ; there you shall see 
iim/ have been quoted as an explanation of this 
term. In two ol our examples of galilees they 
are placed at the west end ol the nave, a third is 
at the west side ol the south transept, end a 
fourth is on the north side of the nave, which 
facts prove that the exact position was of no 
material consequence. The galilee forming part 
of Lincoln Cathedral is a porch on the west aide 
of the south transept, with an upper chamber. 
The galilee of Beverley Minster is also a porch 
with a chamber above it, in which the porteroof 
the monastery had a bed that he might be within 
call of the unfortunates seeking tl - safety' of 
sanctuary. Ely galiiwb is now also a porch or 
entrance. The galilee at Durham is a vast chapel 
which extends along the west front, **nd is divided 
into a central avenue with two aisles by rows of 
richly ornamented arches on clustered columns. 
In a conspicuous position in it is an altar tomb, 
with an inscription recording that the bones of 
the Venerable Bede rest below it. v » 

Sepulchre chapels are still rarer. Thei 1 ® is one 
at the north side of the nave of Kingsland Church, 
Herefordshire, too which access is gained through 
the north porch. This contains a tolhb-like erec ( 
tion between five and six feet in length, that 
would also serve as an attar-tablq. Beside!? 
window openings in the northeast walls of the 
chapel, the north wall of the nave is perforated 
with four lancet openings, bo that any one in the 
chapel can see into the end of the navs, and 
persons in that end of the nave can see *pto the 
chapel. ^Here, it is supposed, a commemorative 
service was annually performed, whHst the faith- 


ful. .assembled in the nave assisted m its celebra- 
tion. The positions of the very few examples we 
possess of these chapels differ, showing, os in the 
case of galilees, it was more a matter of con- 
venience than consequence. It is possible that 
more of the small chapels ad jut ting from hncient 
churches may have been made for such celebra- 
tions than we have ascertained, r;id that some 
that are called anchorages were in reality 
sepulchre chapels, ’or Easter sepulchres. , . 

A stirrup-stone or mounting-block at a church 
door must now be looked upon as a curiosity, 
though in former times, when there was less 
wheeled traffic, they may have been conufion. 
There is one adjoining the porch on the north J 
side of Edlingham Church, by means of which, ! 
doubtless, many a lmrdv Borderer lias dismounted 
and then mounted again at the conclusion of the 
services lie has’ attended, having perhaps bis wife 
or daughter on a pillion behind him, .with several 
miles of mossy, boggy, heathery moorland between 
him and his, home. There is also a mounting- 
block remaining at the gate of Duddingstou 
Church, near Edinburgh. 

Sun-dials Mi church porches are of more fre- 
quent occurrence. They are not ecclesiastical 
features ; hut the terse mottoes upon them of 
warning and incentive, and their general air of 
tranquil serenity, have charms that put out of 
question any doubt as to their propriety. There 
is a solemn yet placid-looking giay church stand- 
ing in a green churchyard by the roadside near 
the mouth of the river Alne. It is Lesbury 
Church, and Lesbury is a wide, neat, and new- | 
looking village, though in reality it is of hoary ; 
Saxon antiquity, but is in good hands and has no 
marks of the decay of age about it. There is a I 
strong steeple at the west end of the church j 
about twenty feet square, with a low slate spirelet 
surmounted by a weathercock. All the window- ! 
openings are narrow and small and plain and 
long like lancets, and there is a massy chancel 
aroh, very heavy and, hoary, in the centre of the 
interior, which makes the chancel ns long as the 
nave. The whole aspect of the venerable edifice 
is that of peaceful strength, and on ’ the gable of 
the, porch on the south side, a sun-dial adds to 
the genial though mute invitation to enteg. On 
the south side of Pitring ton Church, Durham, 
there is a very ancient dial, divided into six 
divisions of daytime, which is deemed a reminis- 
cence of dialling when the time of day was indi- 
cated by blocks of stone arranged in a circle on 
the ground. * Kirkdale Church, in the North 
Hiding of Xorkshire, has a sun-dial made in the 
days of Edward the Confessor. 

The purpose of the openings generally known 
among antiquaries as ‘low-side windows ’ lias 
often been a matter of conjecture. These features 
are generally found low down on the sontli side 
of the chancel, though in some very few instances 
they occur on the north side. That they were 
not intended for additional light is evident from 
the circumstance that they are placed in positions 
in which the extra light that is gained by them 
falls dhiefly on the church floor. We have th&^J 
fort*, to accept an explanation that has been made 
which suggests that they must have Wn intended 
for the purpose of being opened easily from 
within, to admit of some person, appointed to^oso, 
ranging the Sj^nctus bell out of them, so that those ! 
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parishioners who were not able to attend the-ser- with low backs and solid sides or arms. In the 
vices might be aware of the exact moment when lofty structures in which they stand, with vistas 
the supreme part of them was taking place. One of columns and arches and beautiful traeeried 
of these low-side window# in Wensley Church, windows appealing fo the eye on all sides, and 
Yorkshire, Is actually appended below another vaulted roots springing above them like high 
winded which forms part of a set at the usual canopies, and floors spread around them full of 
height. Blit for the* most^mrt they stand alone, [ liiemoriuls of noble knights and their dames, and 
as in onofcherv.tfample in the old parish church in j of other local worthies and their wives, they seem 
Morpeth. In some ancient churches the Saticfcus in their archaic sturdiness and sparseness of 
bell was hung in a. turret specially made for it ornamentation *to be but little more than a rude 
over the chancel arch. In Brancepeth Church, fashioning of seats out of the great boulders to be 
Durham, for instance, the little turret for the | chosen from myriads more on the nearest hillside 


Saqotus bell is still standing. 


amongst the bracken, ferns, and heather. 


As hagioscopes occur so seldom, they may also Durham had one, and it most probably had, it 
be accounted curiosities. These are narrow slits, has disappeared, as that at York has done, 
sometimes called squints, made through walls and Among minor curiosities may be numbered the 
piers in a slanting direction, so plannee^ that tongs kept in some old country churches for the 
persons on one side of the masonry can obtain a 1 purpose of pulling dogs out of the hiding-places 
view of what is passing on the other side at a in which they wished to ensconce themselves, 
considerable, distance from it. They appear to ! that they might be near their masters. There is 
have been made to enable people to direct their j a pair of oak extending tongs, with nails in the 
gaze to the altar without •entering the chancel, as j claws, in the little church at Gyllylliog, in Den- 
they are always directed *to the eastern part of j bighsliire. And finger-stocks may still be met 
the building. In Morpeth Church these curious with. # 

slanting slits are to be «seen piercing both jambs Most churches hav% their ancient carved or 
of the clmncel arch, ahd must nave been intended, elaborately iron-bound oak chests for the custody 
consequently, for the use of worshippers already of the parish books and registers, but, few can 
in the building. In Staindrop Church, Durham, boast the preservation of the large flat semicircular 
there is a small square-headed opening, divided receptacles /or aycient vestments known as copc- 
into three trefoliated lights, high up in the north chests. In this particular, Wells Cathedral is 
wall of the chancel, the mullions of which are fortunate, for out of everyone’s way, quietly re- 
mit not square, but slantwise, which must have posing upon the reputation of its usefulness in 
been made for the use of spectators in some upper j the old times when religious observances and 
chamber, adjoining the church, which no longer , ceremonials were a part of everybody’s daily 
exists. Iri Bridgewater Church there is a hagio- occupations, and esteemed, too, for the beauty of 
scope that passes through three walls in the same j the iron scrollwork with which the hinges are 
direction. Sometimes a sedile is found thus strengthened and beautified, it is a fine example. 
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pierced ; and in other rare instances chantry 
piscina; may be met with through which hagio- 
scopes have been opened. 


In a secluded spot in Westminster Abbey, in 
careful keeping, are preserved some of the 
effigies of our kings and queens that, according 


Anchorages in churches have been mentioned. | to ol/l custom, formed part of the pageantry of 
They were not always, as might be supposed, the . their state funerals. Some of the very oldest, 
residence of anchorites, but 0 were, at all events in j perhaps of Plantagenel times, are stripped of 
some cases and at some times, used for the hous- ! their robes ; blit some others that are not much 

ing of widows and paupers. The churches* of ! more than two hundred years old are still in- 

Warwick, Thirsk, Gateshead, and Ohester-le- ! vested with the antique clothing with which they 
Street have interesting examples. They .are j wfcre made c to represent the forms of the royal 
generally adjoining the chancel.* The Chester-le- , dead to their sorrowing lieges. As a realisation 
Street anchorage, though, is in the nave, and of history, teeming as our ancient churches are 
access to it is placed in the porch. There is an ; with testimony, these relics must be regarded 
opening from it into the church through which J with surpassing interest. 'They are memorial^ of 
the anchorite could speak or in other ways com- , seasons in which the land was stricken with a 
municate with those within ; and there is also | great awe, and no man knew wlmt the day might 
an ambry or cupboard in it where «food could be | bring forth. 
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kept, anil a place where a lamp coqld be hung. . 
In the Thirsk example the only access \s .from , 
within the church. * This is also the case in a ! 


JIM THE TRAMP. 


similar chamber attached to Wark worth Church. 1 Hi wos a bad lot ! Magistrates, jail chaplains, 
In the old church at Morpeth there is likewise a j and police Ju\d all at various times told him so, 
small chamber opening out of the chancel, withN and he quietly accepted their judgment, knowing 
no external access save a small quatref oiled , %> to be c pretty near the fcriith. An outcast 
I aperture which is made slantwise life a hngio- j Jroin fyts v£cy babyhood, what chance had he 
! scope. . ! ever haftl ? Left by an unfeeling mother to die 

j Among the curious items preserved in churches, fti a roadside ditch, he had been taken to the 
that are no part of them, we may mention frid- nearest Uniom to be brought up a woskhouse 
j^t^ols, or seats of sanctuary. Three of the£e old foundling, until he was old enough to be bound 
stone seats of peace and safety are known to Ijave ’prentice and the guardians could wash their 
been in York Cathedral, Beverley Minster, and handsuof him entirely. A drunken saddler cove- 
Hexham Abbep Church respectively. The two nantecL to clothe, board, and teach him his^rade; 
last ^nentioned are still to be seen iff their accus- fend at his hands poor Jim had a dog’s life, 
turned places. They aft low squasi^ji stone tfrairs until, goaded 1 to madness by every species of ill- 
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treatment, he struck his master and fled. For can, and has to fend for mysen, and don't often 
a while he tried hard to get work in the villages get iny meals reg’lar.’ 

through which lie passed; but no one would And the cruel contrast between himself and his 

lake on the strange friendless lad, and so lie companion filled the* tramp’s heart with bitter 

insole up his mind to enlist for a soldier. - thoughts. Why have some folks all the good 

if only he had reached York an hour or two things of life and others none of them?' Here 

earlier, Her Majesty’s afiny had gained a useful was a man no older than himself with fine 

recruit, and poor Jim would have had a chance to clothes on his back and a horse. to carry him ; 

rise and become a credit to the service. Blit ill- whilst he, poor fellow, had to trudge along ankle 

luck would not let him go. He Was "routed out j deep in the mud with scarcely a whole thread to 
of an old stable by a zealous member of the city : cover him. Why, the very horse was a long way 
police, and charged next day with sleeping out at I better off and more cared for ; it at least had a 

night or some equally heinous crime, the result warm dry stable and plenty of food waiting fop it, 

being that he was committed to prison lor seven whilst he had never a resting-place nor-a crust of 
days. This broke down his last shred of self- bread to eat. 

respect ; and when that happens to man or boy, Again the cheery kind tones * startled him : 

Heaven help him, for his doom is sealed. ‘ Button have fiiends somewherd, 1 suppose V 

Jim came out of jail utterly reckless, ^vith a ‘No; not me! There’s never a single soul, 
wild hatred of everybody and everything. He j guv ’nor, in this wide world* as cares a rap for me ; 
thought no more of soldiering or getting work, and when I ligs down some day aqcl dies in a 
but let himself drift resolutely to the bad. He ditch, there’ll noan be, mun, woman, or child; as ’ll 
soon got into vicious company, and before many [ miss me. None ’ll be worry, Veptin’ the parish 
weeks were over was again in the clutches of the j bums as ’ll have to jait me underground, and 
law. Tiie downhill road is an ea^r one and the they ’ll grudge doing of that even.’ Jim gave a 
pace always rapid, and at thirty years of age shoit ugly laugh and slouched on, the water 
he was pretty widely known to the authorities as squish, squish, squishing out of the gaping rents 
a confined rogue and thief who would not stick of his old boutslit every step. He quite expected 
at trifles when once lie was roused. the ‘swell’ to ride ofl now and leave hiip to the 

Yes ; there was no doubting i$, he was an out- rapidly-deepening gloom and the wild cheerless 
and-out bad lot 1 And lie looked it, too, as lie night ; but the horse was kept Bteadily alongside 
slouched along the country lane with hands deep of him, and liis rider spoke again, 
in his empty pockets and his head bent to meet ‘ Can’t you get into regular work and leave this 


the rain which the November wind drove in his tramp business V ] 

face. But lie was too much used to discomfort ‘No ; there’s none ’ll have the likes of me. I 
to heed the weather, and plodded sullenly on don’t look respectable enough.’ 
through the puddles in the deepening gloom, * Nonsense, man. Don’t get down on your luck, 

halt asleep, and so utterly careless of everything but pick yourself up Now, look here ; I will 
around that lie never heard the beat of hoofs give you a clmnce myself, if you will take it.’ 
until a cheery voice cried: ‘Now, my good Jim could not believe his ears. Some one 

fellow, if you do, not want the whole road to actually talking to him as if he was an honest 
yourself, perhaps you will let me pass.’ . • man, and not some sort of vermin or venomous 

Jim never looked round, but slunk closer to the beast. A retd ‘ tip-top gentleman’ too. He must 
dripping hedgerow, expecting the horseman to be ^middled. But tli#» brown eyes were looking 
ride on without another word, blit something coolly enough at him and their owner was saying : 
quite unexpected happened, for the cheery voice ‘ Well, what do you say ?’ 

said ‘Thanks!’ * ‘Yer don’t know what I be; 1’ifl a bad lot! 

It was the first time any one had dVer thanked I ’ve been in quod oft enough,’ blurted out Jim, 

I the good-for-nothing, and he stared up in blank feeling somehow he could not take his newfound 
amazement, and saw a man of about his own age, patron in. * 

in red coat and top-boots plentifully bespattered ‘ 1 daresay you have, and deserved it too. But 
wtyli mud, looking do#n at him from the back "of I believe you can pull round yet if you like ; and 
a weight-carrying hunter without the luast gleam as I said, I will give you the chance of regular 
of aversion or suspicion on his pleasant fresh- work and pay. Will you take it ?’ 
coloured face. . " » hi the depth of Jim’s warped nature there 

‘You look rather done up; been long on the glimmered something like a spark of gratitude 
r:>a( l ? ’ „ and a <jim longing after a new life, for a moment ; 

‘ A week an’ more ! * The reply was surly but old habits were too strong for him, and the 


Going home ? ’ *• won’t neyther.’ 

Jim gave a contemptuous grunt. ‘ JTever«hafl - He expected an angry lecture and round abuse 
yan, g«v’nor ! ’ ♦ ( for refusing ; but the other said quietly, stroking 

‘Poor chap! But you i live somewntre, I suppose?’ hi* bftot with the handle of his hunting-croj*.:J 
* Oh yes’ — with a grim chuckle — ‘ i lives some- ‘ Ttyit is a dangerous way of thinking, my friend, 
wheres— anywheres. I’se not like eoine^-folks, and will get you into trouble again. You are a 
must-have everything tip-top.^ No ; this’s not fool not to trv and pull up a bit? but you know 
my style. Ye’ve a big house, in course, and lotf your own affairs best. — Well, here is supper qpd a 
of slaveys to wait Lo( * out ’ Hle t089ed * 
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half-crown to Jim with careless easy good-nature, 
and shaking up his horse, trotted off with a nod 
and ‘ Good luck.’ 

How costless a word or two of sympathy are, 

' and yet hovfr pricele«& they may become. How 
easy to’ bo* gracious, and yet how far-reaching the 
results. We scatter kimlty greetings l»ere and 
there as we jouTney on Life’s roadway, and lo ! 
fchdy spring up briglit flowers to gladden some sad 
weary wayfarer. We perform thoughtlessly now 
and agaiu trivial services of courtesy and forget 
them ; but they shine in lone loveless hearts as 
glittering stars Co cheer the midnight sky. 

Hugh Boynton, smoking his high-priced Havana 
after dinner that evening in the luxurious ease of 
his favourite lounging-chair, had utterly forgotten 
all about the few Words aud the silver coin vyhich 
he bad thrown to the tramp whom he had over- 
taken as he rode home'from hounds. Jim, curled 
up under the lee of a clover rick, turned the half- 
crown over and over in his hand, and thought of 
how for once in his life he had been spoken 
kindly to by a real gentleman. 

Five dreary years passed over Jim’s luckless 
head, their monotony broken by police-court, 

f irison-cell, and vagrant- wind experiences. He 
md wandered up and down some dozen counties, 
aud seen the inside of most of their jail£, and 
now, us Christmas drew near, had drifted towards 
Fork ; not that he had any particular reason 
for getting there, but because it lay m his way 
north, and he happened to be making in that 
direction ; why, not even he himself knew, for 
north, south, east, and west were alike to him. 
He had had a run of bud luck lately. Once 
or twice he had found a casual’s welcome and 
slept under cover ; but lie had a rooted objec- 
tion to its concomitants, and chose rather the 
cold and exposure of the open air. He had 
scarcely tasted food for a week, and had almost 
forgotten the feel of a copper coin ; for somehow 
the near approach of the festival of peace dud 
good-will seemed to have shut up men's pockets, 
uud sharp refusals and scornful silence were *all 
he got from those of whom lie asked help. 

The afternoon was closing as he found him- 
self ip the long straggling village of Murston, 
footsore and done up. The lights at the grocer’s 
shop threw a broad band of brightness across 
the road, and Jim could see a man in a white 
apron busily piling up a pyramid of loaves which 
a boy had just brought in crisp and hot from 
Lite bakehouse. The sight was too much To* 
the famished fellow, and he pushed his way into 
the shop. ‘Now, then, what is it?’ cri^d. the 
shopman sharply as he scanned Jim’s tattered 
appearance. 

‘Will yer give me yan ov them little ups, 
guv’nor ? I’m nigh clemmed;’ and he nodded ,J 
towards the bread -pile. 

‘No, certainly not; I never give 'to beggars 
or tramps. 5 

* I w not tasted bite nor sup tills blessed day,- 
God knows.’ 

^^Gttii’t help that! Come, get out of the* shop 
— do you hear ? — or I ’ll set the constable 04 to 
you. Tim likes of you ought not to be allowed 
to go about the country. Come, off with you ! 5 
•> B<t: the social outcast went forth iff to the night 
.Juingry and insulted* and the ale^c tradefcn^gi 


rubbed his hands aud stacked his loaves, con- 
I gratulating himself the while, on his 1 refusal to 
countenance a worthless vagqboud, who, regarded 
ffom the loity standpoint of 'political economy, 
had no right to ‘live on the r earth. And',yet 
Mr Jonathan Burner was wont to pose on politi- 
cal platforms as the Lfcaven-spnt ehampion of 
the masses. Then, indeed, his sympathy v flowed 
out 111 such a mighty torhmt towards the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man that there was not so 
much as a drop left to give q crust oY even a 
civil word to a starving tramp at his door. 

Three times did Jim try Jtis luck down the 
length of the village street, with no better 
success ; and then lie gave it up and bitterly 
left the houses of his fallow-creatures behind 
luni and faced the bleak open country again. 
He dragged himself along for a few weary miles, 
then 9pening a/- gate, eruwled into u half-ruined 
cowshed and (lung himself down upon some 
bracken and straw litter in the farthest corner, 
and dozed off. When he woke up, the moon 
had risen, and was shining in through the chinks 
of the roof, and Jim could see the country-side 
was white with snow. ^He sliiveied, and buried 
himself completely in the bracken and tried to 
sleep again and forget the cold and his hunger, 
lie had almost succeeded, when the sound of 
voices came to hjun on the still night-air, and a 
minute later three men entered the shed. 

‘Curse the cold! 5 growled one as he drew 
back just within the shadow. 

‘ Curse him, you mean, 5 said another, as lie 
leaned a thick oak cudgel against the wall and 
began to blow upon his numbed fingers. 

‘I ’ll do* more than curse him when th’ time 
comes, 5 answered the first speaker. 

‘Ay, he’d best not have tukeu us i 5 hand. 
Says he, when with the rest oi t’ beaks lie 
sentenced Tim and Jeff: “The poaching rascals 
shalL be stopped, if 1 have to do it single- 
handed. 55 5 

‘Well, he’ll be single-handed to-night anyways, 
for he’s no groom wi 5 him. So lie can tiy what 
he ’s good for wi’ three ov ns ; eh, Jack V 
^ lie ’ll find it a tough job, 1 ’m thinking.’ 

•Is t 5 wir<? right, Bob ’? 5 

^Surely ! His mare steps high ; but I’ve ’lowed 
for it, and she’ll catch beautifully. It’s past 
twdlve no\* ; he oughtn’t to be long.’ 

* Hist ! mute: there ’« •'wheels. Now foi^’t. 
Come on.’* 

Thb three -men went out quickly, and Jim 
•following to the door, saw them leap into the 
road and hide in the hedge on the opposite 
side ; then he stole down to the gate, out of meie 
curiosity to t watch what their game was. In 
a few ^ninutes the ring of hoofs grew louder, 
and a higlj-wheeled dogcart spinning round a 
corner came rapidly down the lane. It was 
(jyteupied Y>y one figure only, the red glow of 
wWse f cigai* gleamed in the frosty air; and 
just as # the scent pf it reached Jim he saw the 
lfor^fe suddenly piling^ and slugger forward. The 
wire^mare had. 4 one its work, the aninHil fell 
heavily, and the driver, thrown off his balance 
by the shock, shot out on to the snow. Before 
he co«ld rise, the men were upon him ; but 
someheyv he managed to shake them eleqj and 
Struggle to his feet He faced them boldly, and 
met their * riflsh with a right and left liunder 
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which sent one to ground, but the other two 
closed in upon him. 

Jim looked on fvrth languid interest Evi- 
dently it was some magistrate waylaid t>y three 
raeh* who had a. Score to settle against him. It 
was vtb business of his, any way;, and plough three 
to oue was hastily fair, he was iiot going to 
interfere. The gentleman fought well, whoever 
he was, and again sent i»n assailant backward 
with a well-got- in blow. But the odds were too 
heavy and the cudgels told. He began to stagger 
and give ground, and a blow on the head beat 
him down. ‘Give it him, lads, if we swing for V 
cried the tallest of the three villains, jumping 
upon him, mad and blind with rage. 

X ray of moonlight fell upon the upturned 
face of the fallen man : it was that of the gentle- 
man who five years ago had talked with Jim in 
the lane ! In an instant he was over the gate 
and at the men like a tiger-cat, and so sudden 
was his onset that they gave ground ; then, seeing 
he was afene, they rushed at him wiili oaths 
and threats. Weak from want of iood and half 
dead with cold, poor Jim had never a chance. 
For a few seconds he held up doggJUly « against 
the shower of blows; then Reeling he was done 
for, stooped suddenly, Hung . Ins arms round 
the senseles* Squire, and with one last ellort 
managed to roll into the deep ditch, keeping 
himself uppermost. The brutes Jumped down 
and strove to make lnm loose his hold of their 
victim ; but stunned and bl aided with blood, 
he clung fiercely to Hugh Boynton, sheltering 
his hotly with las own. • 

The win Id began to spin round — another and 
another heavy blow — a chiming of far-^ff bells 
— a hollow buzzing — and theu -black night for 
ever ! 

Next morning, they were found together in 
the trampled blood-smeared ditch —one living, 
the other dead. 

Hugh Boynton often wonders, as he loolcs 
at the white cross which he put up over a 
nameless grave, who las preserver was. But the 
recording angel will one day tell liow Jan the 
Tramp, the ‘out-and-out bad lot,’ gave his life 
for the man who once spoke kindly to liii*. 


C 0 M P L 1 M E N T S. 

To lic^addressed in words of rank flattery is not 
really gratifying to right-minded people ; *but «a 
neatly-expressed compliment, that haa*iu it the 
backbone of truth, is a very different affair. It 
has been said that ‘ politeness is the oil which 
makes the wheels of society turn easily j’ and a 
witty, happily-conceived compliment has ofcten 
been found to assist the process. It is well some- 
times for pesple to be put in good-humouz; with 
themselves as a mealls of making them in good- 
humour with their surroundings. There is often 
despondency in quarters where it Jsdeast suspected- 
and a few gracious, appreciative words— especially 
from a superior — may give hope a®^ encoiu* 
agement at a moment when they are much 
needed. 

We propose to give a few instances of happy 
compliments, soriie of which may be "called ms- 
torical, though perhaps they are not sjp widely 
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known as they ought to be. It is related of Dr 
Balguy, a celebrated - preacher, -that after having 
preached an excellent sermon in Winchester 
Cathedral on the text ‘ la much wisdom is much 
grief,’ he received the following extempore com- 
pliment from Dr Watson, then at Winchester 
School : • 

If what yon advance, dear Doctor, be truf 1 , 

That wisdom is sorrow, how wretched are you ! 

The following compliment, though delivered in. 
plain prose, must have been quite as acceptable 
to the brave soldier to whom it was addressed 
as the above couplet "was to the learned preacher! 
When Frederick the Great of Prussia dined with 
the Emperor of Germany on the occasion of tlieir 
meeting at Neiss, General Laudolm, who with 
other officers had been invited to join the party, 
was about to place himself #n the side of the 
table opposite the king ; but Frederick prevented 
Ins doing to, and pointing to a seat beside 
himself, exclaimed : ‘ Command sit here, general, 
for I- have always wished. to see you at my side, 
rather than facing me.’ 

Boswell tells a* very characteristic story of Dr 
Johnson and George 111. Johnson was allowed 
the pmilege of reading in the royal library. On 
one occasion, the king nearing of his presence 
there, entered the room in order to see ‘and 
converse with the great author. Alter much 
interesting < conversation about books and the 
universities, the king asked him if he were 
writing anything, lie answered that he was not, 
for he had pietty well told the world what he 
knew', and must now read to acquire more know- 
ledge. The king replied : ‘ I do not think you 
borrow much from anybody.’ Then Johnson said 
lie thought lie had already done his part as a 
writer. ‘ 1 should have thought so too, if you 
had not written feo well,’ retorted His Majesty. 
Johnson observed that ‘No man could have paid 
a handsomer compliment : and it was fit for a 
king pay.’ When soyic one asked him if lie 
made any reply to the king’s speech, he answered : 

‘ Sir, w^lien the king had saul it, it was to be so. 
4t was not for me to bandy civilities nvith my 
, sovereign.’ 

t In a conversation .between George TV. — wdien 
Prince Itegent— and Sir Winter Scott, the Prince, 
knowing the Jacobite tendency of the author of 
- lVaverleijy asked him if he would have joined the 
Jacobites. ‘ It would have been wretched taste of 
me,’ said Scott, when relating the anecdote to 
Tl*)imi$ Moore, Jto have said I would ; and I 
merely answered that I should at least have 
panted oue motive against doing so in not know- 
ing his Itoful Highness.’ 

f With all his faults Louis NIV. knew how T 
to conduct himself as a great king ; among his 
other Qualities lie was a master of the art of 
paying noble compliments. On one occasion he 
stood at the t(^> of the grand staircase to receive 
th # e heroic ComU after the battle of Seneff (1674). 
Iihe Prince, then in his fifty- fourth year, was 
troubled with gout, and ascended the stairs slowly. 
When lie*had reached the top, lie apologised for 
keeping His Majesty waiting so long. ‘My 
cousin,’ Replied the monarch, ‘make no apologies ; 
one who is so laden with laurels as yoiv&re cannot 
m$ve quickly.’ — in an interview with the * cele* 
brated pjeacher J^assillon, Loyis remarked t ‘I 
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have heard many great preachers, and the. effect 
they produced on me was that I felt thoroughly 
satisfied with them. Every time I have heard 
you I have been dissatisfied with myself. 1 

Perhaps* one of the grandest compliments ever 
paid ' b/ one hunym being to another was that 
rendered by Nicholas the Emperor of all the 
Russia^ to (Mademoiselle Rachel, the celebrated 
French actress. When she was introduced to 
him sho knelt \ but the Emperor raised her, and 
himself falling on one knee, said : ‘ Thus should 
the royalty of rank pay homage to the royalty of 
genius.’ 

Ther6 is another form of compliment, not so 
delicate in quality as the foregoing, though often 
very amusing, and which may be termed the 
hyperbolic. The exclamation of the dustman to 
the ‘ beautiful Duchess of Devonshire * is a case in 
point. ‘ Lord love gra<'e,’ «iid the man ; * let 
me light my pipe at your eyes ! * 

Though so different, still of the same class are 
the following polished 1 lines, sakl to have been 
written by the father of the late Lord Palmer- 
ston on presenting a white rose tq a lady : 

If this fair rose offend thy sight, 

It on thy hosoin wear* 

’Twill blush to find itself less white, 

* And turn Lancastrian there. 


Or if thy ruby lip it spy, 

As kiss it tliou mayst deign, 

\\ ith envy pale ’twill lose its dye, 

And Yorkist turn again. 

Compliments which express high approval by 
implication are especially noteworthy. When the 
great Duke of Wellington said ‘ He always slept 
well when Stapleton Cotton was on guard,* he 
paid a sterling compliment, which must have 
gratified that officer — if he heard of it— as much 
as a promotion in rank would have done. 

Sailors have rather a happy knack of saying 
pretty things to ladies. We remember long years 
ago spending a week at Plymouth in the company 
of a lady who was especially enthusiastic about 
maritime affairs. Ships, that is to say the great 
men-of-wHr, if not so redoubtable as they are at 4 - 
present, were certainly more beautiful, qiid we 
wore enchanted with naval sights, and especially , 
with going over the &t Vincent. We had estab- 
lished quite an acquaintance with the boatmen 
employed by us on various occasions, and these 
were delighted with the enthusiasm of our com- 
pauion. One day, when helping her to step 
ashore, the more loquacious of the two jifen 
exclaimed : 1 Ah, you ought to be* an udmiral’s 
lady ! * t 

Some time ago we were in Greenwich Park 
with a very beautiful American lady. It was the . 
time when there were still many Greenwich 
pensioners to be seen lounging about, oli.1 men 
who remembered Nelson and talked of Trafalgar, 
Mutilated heroes they olten wete, who richly* 
deserved the repose they had found. They always 
loved talking, and appreciated good listeners,, and 
with one of them ttie fair American got into 
animated conversation. She listened Well, but 
spoke wqll also, telling the pensioner what shfe 
was and mauy things about America. Alter the 
good-bye had been said, he looked at her so 
ojummingly that she could riot but pause*, a 
monient by the gate. Then the old sqjlor said, 


as if he had just made a discovery: ‘They’ve 
stmt you over for a show ; they are not all like 
you.’ At which we laughed and hurried off. 

A little absurdity about a compliment often 
gives it point. A Spanish lover is reported* to 
have said to 1ns mistress : ‘ Lend me your eyes ; I 
want to-night 4o kill a mum,’ 

Mrs Moore, the wife of the poet, was noted for 
her benevolence lo the poor in the vicinity of 
their coifntry residence. On one occasion a guest 
observed : ‘ I take it for granted that no one is 
dying in our neighbourhood, or we should not be 
favoured with Mrs Moore’s company.’ 

Not long ago, when a brief matrimonial engage- 
ment was broken off, a near relation of the 
gentleman, one who fully appreciated the high 
qualities of her from whom the sometime lover 
wns^undered, said to the young lady : ‘You have 
only lost an ideal ; he has lost a reality.* A very 
sweet compliment this, under the circumstances, 
it seems to us. 

One more little anecdote we will give, and it 
is a husbands compliment to his wife. They 
were vibitop for u few days at a country-house, 
and on being shown ipto their room, the lady, who 
was nearer forty years of age than thirty, pre- 
pared to take off her bonnet. Now, be it q)>s f *rved 
that looking glasses vary very much In quality ; 
some distort, and some flatter the countenance. 
These different qualities in glass-making are no 
new things, for we may remember that u hen 
Queen Elizabeth was dying she asked for a title 
glass, into which she had not allowed herself to 
look for twenty years. The glass that was on the 
dressing-table on the occasion to which we refer 
was a delightful one — that i.- to say, a 4 flattering ’ 
one, and as the lady saw herself reflected in it she 
merrily exclaimed : ‘ Oh, what a charming glass ! 
I look about eighteen in it.’ ‘It is just like my 
eyes, then,’ the husband promptly replied. 

pOn the whole, we think that well- ex pressed, 
well-applied compliments have their uses, ami 
that society would be very dull nftd life very 
bleak without them. 


< WAITING. 

'In winter, Earth wears a pathetic aspect, because she is 
waiting lor iSpnng, and this is better than Autumn, which 
'looks so leppeiess.’ 

‘ Better calm death th*n dying life,’ I thought, 

• As on the sodden earth the biown leaves lay, 

Or, fluttering fiom |l*r boughs, day after day, 

Were still by wandering winds m legions bi ought, 
And cast on fields and woodland ways, and tossed 
Ft oin hedge to plain — and back in wild unrest. * 

®2V r ou>, in this scene, by silence all possessed, 

No feaves appear, for, swept away and lost, 

Those sapless forms and dry no more are here, 

0 But yielding their sweet lives (once deemed so fair), 
*Give nurtur^to the flowois and loots, and wear 
Themselves to dust, that in the New-born year 

• Fresh beauty may arise : thus Nature wfhves 
A crown of glory from her own dead leaves. 

4 J. 0. Howden. 
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LEPERS IN CANADA. 

The pathetic .story of the late Father Damien’s 
life and work amongst the lepers' of Molokai 
has excited a world-wide "nterest in that large 
and unfortunate portion of our race, numbering 
many thousands, who suffer from the dreaded 
and hopeless disease of leprosy i#i India, South 
Africa, the Sandwich Islands, and elsewhere. It 
is not, we think, so generally known that the 
fair Dominion of Canada has also its Molokai at 
Tracadie, in the province of New Brunswick* 

Sixty years ago, a missionary priest of the 
Roman Catholic Church, while on a skort visit 
to the members of his church in Tracadie, buried 
a woman who was commonly said to have died 
of some strange disease, to which none of her 
neighbours could give a name. Hearing of the 
case, a physician resident in one of the Nfew 
Brunswick towns went to Europe and searched 
its hospitals if by chance he could find a patient 
suffering from the same malady ; hut in vain. 
Before returning to Canada, however, he visited 1 
Norway, and almost by accident he foiAd several 
parallel cases on the shores of one of its fjords? 
Dpon his arrival in the Dominion he presented 
a*Report to the Canadian Board of Health, whose, 
members unanimously agreed that the disease 
which had killed the unfortunate ^wofnan . in 
Tracadie was unmistakahlpdhat of leprosy. 

The body of this the first leper of New 
Brunswick was carried to the grave upon the 
shoulders of four fishermen ; and as the weather 
was warm, one of them was in his shirt sleeved 
The weight of the coffin upon his shoulder was 
so great^ that it cut through his shirt ijito the 
skin, and a poisonofis discharge from the ill-made 
coffin entering the punctured flesh, the cktease 
was communicated to the unfortunate bearer, 
who, noi very long afterwards, *died & lep^r. 
In the space of sixteen years fron * <he date of 
thin funeral, Tracadie possessed twenty lepers, 
who were at that time placed by the Proviifcial 
Ggawnment in a miserable building little stited 
wante and pitiable condition of t}ie patients. 


So terrible, it is said, were the sufferings of this 
stricken band ffom cold v hunger, and dirt, that 
the Lazaretto was deliberately fired and burned 
to the ground by one of thejn. 

In the summer of 1849, the lepers, who had 
now increased to the number of thirty-one, were 
transferred to a similarly comfortless building 
near the seabhore, where, for three years, as a 
recent writer states, ‘death and disease stalked 
triumphant,’ until October 4, 1852, when, as before, 
one ol the patients to whom the condition of 
himself and his companions in disease had become 
intolerable, driven to despair, burned their 
living tomb to the ground. This ill-judged pro- 
ceeding on the part of the poor frantic leper 
could have but the one effect of increasing the 
miseries and privations of, himself and his crimin- 
ally-neglected fellow-martyrs. Accordingly, the 
lepers, now numbering thirty-six, were huddled 
together with no regard whatever to age, sex, 
or relationship, in a miserable outhouse of hut 
two apartments (the entire dimensions of which 
were thirty-two by thirty), where their # sufferings 
were •tenfold greater than ever before. There 
was no nurse to attend to their wants, to alleviate 
their agonies, or to soothe* their sorrows ; and, to 
make matters worse, they were allowed but two 
changes of clothing in the year, with what result 
the reader may be left to imagine. Their only 
friend at this, time was Father Oauvreau, a 
devoted Frencji Canadian priest, whose exertions 
and privations on behalf of the lepers for a long 
period have been known to few. An old patient 
at that time, who is still living, relates that the 
gopd *cure one day found a dying girl in such a 
^tate of filth, that with his own hands he took 
ffa sponge and«dressed her sores before administer- 
ing to her the consolations of religion, 
t In the following spring the Lazaretto was 
rebuilt ; but the condition of the lepers was in 
no sensfc thereby or therein ameliorated. The*'* 
winders were filled with iron bars, aiyl the yard 
in which the poor sufferers were permitted to 
take their da^ly exercise was enclosed by a 
high wall, while an armed sentry paced qutsffie 
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the entrance. Worst of all, there was neither 
work, recreation, nor amusement for the inmates 
of this gloomy prison, to whom, therefore, day 
and might were alike, unwelcome and cheerless. 
Tims, terrible to relate, did the condition of the 
Tracadi^ Lazaretto, with its constantly increasing 
number of inmate^, continue from year to year 
until 1866, when a brighter day dawned for the 
poor lepers. * ' 

. In^this year, as the result ctf certain represen- 
tations which were made in Montreal, by Dr 
Bayard of Tracadie, relating to the wants and 
condition of the Tracadie lepers, the good Sisters 
of the ifotel Dieu in that city, headed by their 
noble and heroic Superior, asked to be permitted 
to undertake, the sole charge of the Lazaretto. 
This offer was laid before the authorities in New 
Brunswick, and, of course, immediately accepted. 
The next step in fhis noble effort was taken 
by Dr Rogers, Roman Catholic Bishop of Chat- 
ham, who® instructed by the Provincial Govern- 
•ment, formally invited, the Sisters of the Hotel 
Dieu to enter upon the sole •' ’charge of the 
Lazaretto. Di* Kingston thus describes the scene 
at the Hotel Dieu, Montreal, upon the arrival* of 
the Bishop’s invitation : ‘ The Superior submitted 
the matter to her community. . She laid before 
them the dangers of the undertaking, and dwelt 
on th*e hardship and privations to which they 
would be exposed. She then asked for three 
volunteers. How many do you think responded 
to her appeal * The quarter or the half of those 
present ? No ; every one of them came forward ! 
Three were chosen, one of whom was my clinical 
assistant, Sifter St John. The Superior accom- 
panied them, and remained there four months to 
arrange matters. The others returned only when 
failing health rendered their recall necessary. 
Sister St John remains there still. Who knows 
their names? Have the papers ever spoken of 
their self-sacrifice ? Are they ever mentioned as 
examples of charity worthy of imitation ? 1 may 

safely say that, with the exception of my town 
words, the names of th(W heroines and of the 
others who have voluntarily replaced tjhem, 
t have never been mentioned outside of this 
building.* 

The good Sisters arrived in Tracadie on the 
29tff of September 18(jR and as their fame had 
preceded them, the welcome they received was 
most demonstrative and hearty. The Board of 
Health still maintained and managed the affairs 
of the Lazaretto ; but compulsory entrance was 
abandoned, the bars were taijen from* the 
windows, the walls surrounding the yard rased 
to the ground, and the stately armed guard was 
given his congd. Everything in and arffuftd the 
Lazaretto was changed under the chaste and 
gentle though firm and vivifying regime inau- 
gurated by the brave women of the Hotel Die«. 
The sexes were separated, needles and thread < 
provided for the women, and a garden laid off 
for the purpose of affording employment for* 
the men. So long, however, as the Board of< 
Health held the reins of government the work 
j>( the Sisters was much impeded by mktapism 

1 ' and the farming-out of contracts. This was all 
'remedied irt November 1880, when the Las&retto 
was wholly transferred lo the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and made subject to the Department of theg 
- Mnrieter of Agriculture, * who j^aced unjesitat- 

ingly in the hands of the Sisters the entiro charge 
and administration of the money voted for the 
maintenance of the hospital.* 

Since this eventful period, matters have per- 
‘mauently improved for the inmates of the TA- 
*cadic Lazaretto, and looms, carpenters’ tools, a 
fishing-boat, and several violins, have been pro- 
vided for the recreation and employment ot its 
inmates. The total number of lepers who have 
died in tfie Jjaznretto since it passed into the 
hands of the Sisters of Charity is seventy-six. 
There were twenty patients when they arrived, 
since which time forty-one men and forty women 
have been admitted. Of these, seven have left 
the hospital, which now contains eight men and 
ten women. The fact that eight years ago the 
inmates numbered twenty-seven is a proof that 
the preventive measures adopted by the Govern- 
mentf against the spread of the dread disease arc 
effectual. 

In an interesting -article recently published in 
t.hc Montreal Mu/, some amusing instances are 
given of the devotion inspired by the good 
and heioic Sisters in the hearts of the country 
folk of the Neighbourhood, with a few examples 
of which we may titly^onclude. 

Borne days after the arrival of the nuns, a 
woman rang the bell at the entrance tcrtlie* Laza- 
retto and demanded to see the Superior. Sister 
IVge went to the parlour; and the poor woman, 
untying the corner of her handkerchief, look 
from it twenty-five cents, which she handed to 
the nun. ‘What is this for?’ asked Ml»re Page. 
‘J)o *you want some medicine?’ ‘Oh no,’ 
replied the woman ; ‘I gi\e you that just m 
return foj the pleasure of seeing you.* ‘ 

Again, a poor woman having brought to the 
Sisters her little boy, aged ten years, who had cut 
; his finger badly with a fish-bone, saul to the 
| child, who was afraid to allow his wound to he 

1 examined : * Do not be afraid, dear ; you know 
| that* the Sisters are next best to God !* Another 
little boy, who was a leper, had a rather start- 
ling habit of genuflecting every time he met a 
Sister. 

v Lastly, on another occasion one of the com- 
yiunily Wc-is cscoiting an aged clergyman from 
jfontreal to the entrance door, when an old man 
appeared at the grating. He paid not the slightest 
attention^ to the priest, but fell on his knees 
before the nun, saying : 0 ‘ O’est la confiance qui 
m’amene a vntre samtete.’ • 

• 

MY SHIPM AT E LOUIS E. 

THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

CHAJPTER II.— THE FRENCH LUGGER. 

My pipe # was out; the quarter-deck bulwarks 
hid the sea, and so I mounted the poop ladder 
^to take # a # look round before turning in. Away 
to pajt, or larboard , as we then called it, was 
ia Jull-rigged ship rolling up Channel under all 
plain sail, wit],} such a smother of white yeast 
clodding her* bows, and racing aft into the long 
•line of her wake, which went glaring over the 
dark throbbing waters, that it made one think 
of tiie base of a waterspout writhing upwards 
to nilet the descending tube of vapour. She 
was the fir$t object that took my eye, and I 
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hurriedly crossed the deck to View her. Mr as the Countess Ida. Our speed was scarce a 
Prance, the chief-mate, stood at the rail watch- full five miles, and yet, looking over to leeward, 
ing her. when the huge fabric came heeling down to 

‘ A noble sight 1 ’ said I. 1 her channels to the s|ud o£ a sea and to. the 

Yes, sir, an English frigate. A fifty-one gun weight oE the wind in her .canvas, y.on would 
vessel, ’ apparently. Upon my word, nothing have supposed her thundering through it a 
statelier ever swam, or ^ver again will swim, whole ten knots at least, •• 
than ships of that land. Look at the line of On a sudden there was a lou4 and fearful 
her batteries— black and white like the keys cry forward. ‘Port your helium* pdrt you; 
of a pianoforte! Wlmt squareness. of yard, sir! helium!’ I could hear a voice roaring out with 
Her main -royal should be as big as our top- a meaning as of life or death in the Startling 
galiantsail.’ ” vehemence of the utterance. 

He sent a look aloft at the reeling fabric ‘Starboard! starboard!’ shouted Mr Prance, 

over our heads, with a thoughtful drag at a who was still standing aft: ‘over with it, meg, 

short growth of beard that curled upwards for God’s sake, before we’re into her*! ’ 
from Ins chin like the fore-thatch of a sou’- J Next instant there was a dull shock through- 

wester. The noble ship went floating out into ' out the ship; a thrill that ray ‘through tier 

the darkness astern, and her pale heights died 1 planks into the very soles of one’s feet, while 
upon the gloom like a burst of steam dilsolv- ! there arose shrieks and shouts as from three- 
ing in the wind. score throats under the bows, and a most lament- 

? What is that out yonder upon the starboard I able and terrifying noise of wood -splintering, of 
bow there, Mr Prance?’ said I. ! canvas tearing, of liberated sails flogging the. 

He peered awhile, and said: ‘Some craft ! wind. I bounded to the weather rail and saw 

reaching like ourselves— standing as we head— ! a large hull of some eighty tons wholly dis- 
a lumpish thing anyhow. Whal a blot she | masted — a wild* scene of wieck and ruin to the 
makes, seeing that she lias^io height of spar !’ flash of the moon at that hio/nent shining down 

* We arc overhauling her,’ said L j out of a clear space of sky — gliding past into 

* Ay,’ *.e answered, keeping his eyes fixed j our wake. The* dark object seemed filled with 

upon her. ‘Doesn't she seem a bit uncertain, ! men, and the yells left me in no doubt that 

though?’ he muttered, as if thinking aloud. * I she was a Frenchman — a large three-masted 

I had wonderfully good sight in those days, j lugger, as I had supposed her. 

and after straining my eyes awhile against the Ju an instant our ship was in an uproar, 
heap of scarce determinable shadow which the ! There is nothing in language to express the 
craft made, I exclaimed. ‘She’ll be a French : noise and excitement. To begin with, our helm 
lugger, or I’m greatly mistaken.’ having been put down, we had come round into 

‘ I believe you are right, sir,’ answered the ! tile wind, and lay pitching heavily with sails 
mate. I slatting and thundering, yards creaking, rigging 

He drew a little away from me, as a hint, ' straining. The sailors rushed to and fro. All 

perliap", that lie desired to address Ins atten- J discipline for the moment seemed to have gone 

tion to the vested on the bow, and suddenly J overboard. The captain, had come tumbling up 
putting his hand to his mouth, he hailed the ! on deck, and was calling orders to the mate, 
forecastle in a sharp clear note. An anfwer J who re-ecliocd them in loud bawlings to the 
was returned swift as the tone of a bell to the quaver-deck and forecastle. Lanterns were got 
blow of its tongue. up and shown over tlffc rail, and by the light of 

‘Show a light forward ! Smartly now ! That them you saw the figures of the seamen speed- 
chap ahead seems asleep.* • ing *from rope to rope and hauling; upon the 

There were no side-lights in those days. Sou^e gear, their gruff harsh chorusings rising high 
long years were to elapse before, the Shipping 1 abovfi the terrified chatter of the passengers — 
Act enforced the use of a night signal more many of whom had rushed up on deck bwelj 
to the point than a short flourish of the binnacle clothed — high also aboVe the storming and 
lamp over the side. V 1 ft moments a largp shrilling of the wind, the deep notes of angrj 
glotoular lantern in the grip of a seaman, whose waters warring at our bows, and the distract- 
figure showed like a sketch in phosphorus to ing shaking and beating of the sails, 
the illumination of the flame, was * rented upon , Bpt a few orders delivered by Mr Prance, 
the forecastle rail, with the night beyond him whose tongue’ was as a trumpet in a moment 
looking the blacker for the rising and falling ; like this, actt^l upon the ship as the sympathetic 
point of fire. The hint seemed to be taken hand -of a horseman upon a restive terrified 
by the fellow ahead, and the mate .walked aft thoroughbred. 

to the binnacle, into which he sfood lcxiking, ‘Haul up the mainsail — fore clew garnets— 
afterwards going to the rail, at which lie lingered, Ijack mnintopsail yard— tail on to the weather- 
staring forwards. 4 , braces and round in handsomely. Mr Cocker 

I crossed over to leeward to watch the milk* (this was addressed to the second mate, who 
white race of waters along the side. Tlig* foam 1 ' had tumbled up with the rest of the watch 
made a sort of twilight of its own in the air,* below on feeling the thump the Countess Ida 
Under the foot of the mainsail that was areued li'ad given herself, and on hearing the uproar 
transversely across the deck the qrind storfned that fallowed), ‘burn a flare — smartly, if you 
with a note of hurricane out of the huge con* please ! Also get blue-lights and rockets up.’ 
cavity of the cloths, and made the rushing snow I *an aft to see if the vessel that we had 
giddy with the whipping of it, till the eye i^eled wrecked was anywhere about The moon was 
again to the sight of the yeasty boiling. •Never, shining brill fan tly down upon till sea at that 
did any chip raise such a smother about her time, and the swollen Channel water? \fcre 
« . f _ ^ • 
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lifting their black heights into creaming peaks 
in an atmosphere of delicate silver haze, that 
yet suffered the eye to penetrate to the dark 
confines of the horizon. The wake of the planet 
was a long throbbing line of angry broken 
splendouf in the south ; but the tail of it seemed 
to stream fair to 'the point of sea into which 
the lugger had veered, and I was confident 
that if she w$fe afloat I should see her. 

‘Who is that to leeward there?’ called the 
captain from the other side of the wheel in a 
tone of worry and irritation. 

‘Mr Dugdale,’ 1 replied. 

*Oh, beg pardon, I’m sure,’ he exclaimed; 
*do you see anything of the vessel that we’ve 
run down?’ , 

‘Nothing,’ I responded. 

‘ She must have foundered,’ said he ; ‘yet 
though I listened, 1 ’ve heard * no cries after 
the wreck had once fairly settled away from 
us.’ * 

• Here the mate came, aft hastily, and, with 
a touch of his cap, repqrtcd that* the well had 
been sounded, and that all was right with the 
ship. 

‘Very well, sir,’ eaid the captain. 1 1 shall 
keep all fast with tny boats. . The calamity 
can’t be helped. I ’in not going to increase it by 
sacrificing my men’s lives. The poor wretches 
will have had a boat of their own, I suppose. 
— Show blue-lights, will ye, Mr Prance, and 
send a rocket up from time to time.’ 

They were burning a flare over the quarter- 
deck rail at that moment— some turpentine 
arrangement, that threw out a long flickering 
flame and a great coil of smoke from the yawning 
mouth of the tin funnel that contained the 
mixture. There was a crowd of terrified pas- 
sengers on the poop, some of them ladies, hugging 
themselves in dressing-gowns and shawls ; and 
out of the heart of the little mob rose the file- 
like notes of Colonel Bannister. 

* These collisions,’ I heap! him cry, ‘ nevertsrm 
take place if a proper lookout he kept. It is 
preposterous to argue. I *d compel the oldest 
seaman whe contradicted me to eat his words. 
Why, have I been making the voyage to India 

four times’ But the rest of his observations 

wereMrowned in cries of, astonishment and alarm 
from the ladies as a rocket, discharged close to 
them, went hissing and sheering up athwart the 
howling wind in a stream of fire, breaking on 
high into a blood-red ball, that floated swiftly 
landwards, like an electric meteor, ghastly against* 
the moonshine, with a wide crimsoi^ atmosphere 
about it that tinctured the very scud. 

‘What has happened? Everybody ia*f6 ex- 
cited that one can’t get at the real story.’ 

I turned quickly, and saw the tall figure of 
a ladv at my side. She was habited in a cldakf 
the hood of which was over her head, and 
darkened her face almost to the concealment of 
it, saving her eves, which shone large, liquid, 
with a clear red spot in the depths, from the 
reflection of the flare at the quarter-deck bul- 
wark. • 

I briefly explained, lifting my cap as I gave 
her her name — Miss Temple — for I had par- 
ticularly remarked her as she came aboarct at 
.Gravesend, and asked who she w»s, though I 
haa! seen nothing more of her ^lown to, that 


moment. I ended my account pointing to the 
quarter of the sea where the lugger had disap- 
peared. 

‘Thanks for the story,’ she exclaimed, with a 
Sudden note of haughtiness in her voice, while 
she kept her eyes, of the rich blackness of *tho 
tropic night-sky, fixed firm and gleaming upon 
me, as though she had addressed me in error, 
and wanted to make sure of me. She moved as 
though sire would walk off, paused, and said : 
‘ Poor creatures ! I hope they will be saved. 
— Is our ship injured, do you know?’ 

‘I ladieve not,’ said I, a little coldly. ‘There 
may be a rope or two broken forward perhaps, 
but there is nothing but the French lugger to 
be sorry for.’ 

‘My aunt, Mrs Kadcliffe,’ said slie, ‘lias been 
rendered somewhat hysterical by the commotion 
on deck. She is too ill to leave her bed. I 
think I may reassure her?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ I exclaimed. ‘But yonder, abreast 
of the wheel there, is the captain to confirm 
my words.’ 

She gave me a bow, or rather a curtsy 
of those days, and walked aft to address the 
captain, as I supposed? Instead, she descended 
the companion hatch, and I lost sight of her. t 

A disdainful lady, thought I, but a rafe beauty 
too ! — marvellous eyes, anyhow, to behold by 
sucli an illuiniflation as this of rockets and 
blue-lights, and flying moonshine, and the yellow 
glimmer of flare-tms. 

All this while the ship lay hove- to, her main- 
topsail • to the must, the folds of her hanging 
mainsail sending a low thunder into the wind 
as it shopk the cloths, the seas breaking in 
stormy noises from her bow ; but now there 
fell a dead silence upon the people along her 
decks : nothing broke this hush upon the life 
of the ship saving the occasional harsh hissing 
rush # of a rocket piercing the restless warring 
noises of the sea and the whistling of the 
wind in the rigging. The bulwark rail was 
lined with sailors, eagerly looking towards the 
tail of the misty wake of the moon, into which 
the black surges went shouldering and chang- 
ing into troubled hills of dull silver. The 
cqptain and two of the mates stood aft, in- 
tently watching the water, often putting them- 
selves intp strained hearkening postures, their 
hands to their ears. Most 40 f the lady passengers 
went below, but not to bed, for you could caff:h 
a sight tjbein through the skylight seated 
at the table’ talking swiftly, often directing 
anxious glances at the window-glass through 
which you could see them. There was one 
majestic old lady amongst them with gray hair 
thyt looked* to be powdered, a hawk’s-bill nose, 
and an* immense bosom. The lamplight flashed 
in diamonds in her ears, and in rubies and 
in stones. of value and beauty upon her fingers. 
She was Colonel Bannister’s wife, and was appa- 
*rently f *ot wanting in her husband’s fiery energy 
Undg capacity of taking peppery views of things, 
if I mi gift judge by her vehement nojs and 
the glances ah! shot around her from her gray 
gyes., It was a cabin picture I caught but a 
glimrae of — standing out upon the eye amidst the 
wild aark frame of tne seething clamorous night. 

• All at once there was a loud cry. I rushed 
back to the leather rail, * 


a , tzrt ‘ fm 7 1 ' my shipmIte louke. • 21' 


‘There’s a boat heading for us, sir— see her, stain* and ruin the. coverings of the couches, 
sir? Away yonder, this side o* the tumble of They were accordingly brought together in the J 
the moon’s reflection !’ recess under the break *of Jbhe poop, where at all 

•‘Ay, there she is ! It’ll be the lugger’s boat.* events they were sheltered/ Hot spirits and 
GocH how she dives !’ * water were given to them along with bi^ad and 

Twenty shadowy arms .pointed in the direction meat, and this supper the unhappy creatures ate 
which had been indicated by the gruff grnmb- by the light of the dimly- burning. lanterns held 
ling cries of the sailors. The second mate, Mr by the sailors. * * 

1 1 £ - 1 xl. .. 1 1 _ _ c . 1 rni -1.x xl 


Cocker, came hastily forward to thp break of the 


There never wa» an odder wilder sight % than 
the picture the poor half-drowned creatures 


‘ Stand by, some of you,’ he shouted, ‘ to heave made. Some of the women scarcely once infcer- 
thern the end of a line. Make ready with bow- mitted their sobs and lamentations ; the men 


lines to help them over the side.’ 


talked hoarsely and eagerly with many pgssiona’te 

x ] c *1 x: 


I could see the boat clearly now as she rose to gestures, which suggested fierce denunciation, 
the height of a sea, her black wet side sparkling The mate coming down to the .booby hatch, 
out an instant to the moonlight ere she sank out stood looking a minute ut them, and then sent a 
of sight past the ivory white head of the surge glance round, and seeing me, asked if I spoke 
sweeping under her. She seemed to be dec]? with French. • , 

men, but I could count only two ours. She was ‘ Fes,’ said I, ‘ but not such French as those 
rushed down upon us by the impulse of the sea people are talking.’ % 

and wind, and 1 felt my heart to stand still as she ‘We have three passeugers,’ said he, ‘who, I 


e have three passengers,’ said he, ‘who, 


drove how on into us, whirling round alongside am told, are scholars in, that language ; but the 
in a manner to make you look for the wreck of her steward informs me they’re too sea-sick to 
in staves washing away under our rounfcer. She come on deck.— Just ask, these people in such 
was full of people, with wftmen amongst them — French as you have, if their, captain ’» amongst 
poor creatures, in great white caps and long them.’ . 

golden earrings, the men lor the most part in As he said this, a little old man seated on the 
huge fishermen’s boots, and tasselled caps and hatch -coaming, with a red nightcap on, imfnense 
jerseys that might have been o£ any colour in earrings, and a face of leather puckered into a 
that light, thousand wrinkles like the grin of a monkey, 

There was no magic in the commands even of looked up at Mr Prance, and nodding with frighfc- 
Britibh officers to British sailors to put the least ful energy whilst lie struck his bosom with his 
element of calm into the business. It was not clenched list, cried out : ‘ Yash, yasli, me enpi- 
only that at one moment the boat alongside taine.’ 

seemed to be hove up to the ludiamun’s covering- ‘Hal’ said the mate, ‘do you speak English, 
board and that at the next she was rushing then ?’ 

down into a chasm that laid bare many feet of ‘Yasli, yash,’ he roared: ‘me speakee Ang- 
fche big ship’s yellow sheathing : there was the leesh.’ 

dreadful expectation of the whole of the human Happily he knew enough to save me the labour 
freight being overset and drowning alongside in a of interpreting ; and labour it would have been 
breuth ; there were the heart-rending shouts of the with a vengeance, since, though it was perfectly 
distracted people ; there was the total inability of cert^ii none amongst them, saving the little mon- 
captain and mates to make themselves under- key-faced man, comprehended a syllable of the 
stood. How it was managed J will not pretend maters questions, every time the small withered 
to explain. By some means the boat was drugged# chap answered— which he did with extraordinary 
to the gangway, grinding and thumping herself convulsions and a vast variety of frantic gesticula- 
hornbly against the linliaman’s rolling, stooping^ tions-Aall the rest qf them broke into speech, the 
massive side ; then bowlines and ropes in plenty women joining in, and there was such a hubbub 
were dangled over or flung into her; and^ through of tongues that not an inch of idea could I have 
the unshipped gangway, illuminated by half-a-.j got out of the distracting row. However, in course 
dozen lanterns, and crowded by a hustling mob of time the leathery manikin who called him- 
of sailors and passengers, one after another, the self captain made Mr Prance understand that the 
women and the men — most of the ifien coming Uiggefc* belonged to Boulogne ; that she had the 
first ! — were dragged inhoards, some of them fall- .survivors of another lugger on board, making 
ing flat upon the deck, some dropping on their some thirty-fotir souls in all, men and women, at 
knees ana crossing themselves; a few of the the time *of the collision, of which seventeen or 
women weeping passionately, one of them sobbing eighteen* were drowned. After he had given Mr 
in dreadful paroxysms, the others mute as statues, Prance these figures, he turned to the others and 
as though terror and the presence 01 death had said Something in a shrill, fierce, rapid voice, 
frozen the lifeblood in them and arrested the ^vhereafc the women fell to shrieking and weeping, 
very beating of their hearts. Two of .them fell < ‘whilst many *of the men tore their hair, some 
into the sea ; but they had lines about them* and |oing the length of knocking their heads against 
were dragged up half dead. They were all of #the cuddy front. It was a sight to sicken the 
them dripping wet, the men’s seu-boot» full of heart, the more, I think, for the unutterable 
nwater ; whilst the soaked gowns of* £he woirtfen element* of grotesque farce imported into that , 
flooded the deck on which they stood, as though •dismal tragedy by their countenances, postures, 
several buckets of brine had been .capsized and Behaviour ; and having heard* and seen 
there. 0 enough, I slipped away on to the poop. 


Old Keeling’s pity for them would not & to » But long before this, our rockets, blue-lighte, 
the length of introducing the wretched creatures and flares had been seen ; and a moment or two 
into the cuddy, to spoil the ship’s fine carpets and afte* I tad gai^eu the . poop I’spied the figure of 
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Captain Keeling with a few male passengers at 
hits side standing at the rail watching a powerful 
cutter thrashing through it to us close-hauled, 
with the water boiling to her leaps, and her big 
mainsail to midway high dark with the saturation 
of the flying brine.* In less than twenty minutes 
she was rising and falling buoyant as a seabird 
abreast of its, with a shadowy figure at her lee- 
rail bawling with lungs of brass to know what 
was wrong. 

4 1 have run down a French lugger,’ shouted 
Captain Keeling, ‘ and have half her people on 
bbard, #nd must put them ashore at once, for I 
wish to proceed.’ 

‘ Right y ’ aye,’ came from the cutter ; but with 
a note of irritation and disappointment in the cry, 
as 1 could not but fancy. 

Then followed s^me wonderful manonivring. 
There was only one way of trans-shipping the 
miserable r French people, and that was by a 
yardarm whip and a Ipg basket. Hands sprang 
aloft to prepare the necessary .tackle ; Prance i 
meanwhile, from the head of the poop ladder, 
thundered the intentions of the lndiatnon through 
a speaking-trumpet to the cutter. I could see old 
Keeling stamp from time to timg with impatience 
as he broke away from the questions of the pass- 
engers, one of whom was Colonel Bannister, into 
a sharp walk full of grief and irritability. Mean- 
while they had shilled their helm aboard the 
cutter and’ got way upon the fine little craft 
She came tearing and hissing through the billows 
as though her coppered forefoot were of red-hot 
metal, ami when abreast of our lee quarter, put 
her helm clown, and swept with marvellous grace 
and precision to alongside of us, clear of our 
shearing spars, and there she lay. 

It was hard upon midnight when the last 
basket-load had been lowered on to her deck. 
There was no hitch ; all went well ; a line 
attached to the basket enabled the cutter’s people 
to haul it fair to their decks ; but the tci#>r of 
the unfortunate Frenchfnen was painful to see. 
The women got into the basket bravely ; but 
many of the men blankly refused to enteri and 
had to be stowed m it by force, our Jacks holding 
on till the order to sway-awjiy was given, c when 
up* would go poor Or^peau shrieking vengeance 
upon us all, and calliug upon the Virgin and 
saints for help. In its way it was like a little 
engagement with an enemy. Some of the 
Frenchmen drew knives, and had to be knocked 
down. t * i 

Then, when the last of them was swayed dvet; 
the side and lowered — 4 Are yo\i all right'!’ 
shouted Captain Keeling to the cutter. 1 , • 

‘ All right,’ responded a deep voice, ho&rse with 
rum and weather. * I suppose your owners ’ll 
make the job worth something to us ?’ * 0 I 

* Ay, ay,’ answered the captain.—- 4 Round wit^ 
your topsail yard, Mr Prance. — Lively now ! tliis^ 
business has cost us half a night as it is.’ c 

In a few minutes the great yards on the main, 
were swung slowly to the drag of the braces with 
loud heave-yeos from the sailors as the ship, feel- 
ing the weight of the wind in the vast dim hoi-* 
low of hev topsail, leaned with a new impulse of 
life in her ^rarne and drove half an acre of foam 
ahead of her. We had resumed %jur voyage ; an^, 
with •& sense of supreme weariness in me follow- 
ing the excitement of the houft^and c tilled to 


the marrow by my long spell on deck and inces- 
sant loiterings in the keen night-wind, I entered 
the saloon, called for a tumbler of grog, and made 
• my way to my berth. • 

HOW OUR DRUGS ARE IMPORTED. 

It would be impossible in a short paper on this 
subject to give even a brief description of the 
manner in which the bulk of our drugs are im- 
ported, to wc must content ourselves with a few 
notes on some of the more commonly used of these 
commodities. 

Barbadoes aloes is usually imported in gourds 
or calabashes, into which receptacles the juice is 
poured when in a semi-lluid condition. Each 
gourd when filled weighs from ten to thirty 
pounds, according to size. Socotrine aloes comes 
to us from Zanzibar, sometimes in skins ami casks ; 
but now more generally in kegs, containing from 
seventy-five to one hundred pounds ; or chests, 
holding from fifty to seventy -five pounds. When 
a vessel put/ into the island of Socotra and aloes 
is asked lor, as the dnfg is not kept ready for sale, 
the leaves of the plant are forthwith cut and the 
juice allowed to drain into goatskin sayks. • These 
are taken on board and Installed to the mast, or 
elsewhere, in such a position that they are con- 
stantly exposed to the sun. By this means the 
process of drying is facilitated. 

The bulk of medicinal barks are imported in 
bulcs+aiul serous. We need, however, only make 
mention of the cinchonas. 'Pile South American 
barks are first of all cut up into lengths and made 
into bundles of nearly equal weights. These arc 
then sewn up in specially prepared canvas of a 
coarse texture, and conveyed to the depots on 
the backs of donkeys. There they are further 
enveloped in coverings of fresh hides ; and by the 
drying of these, hard compact packages, called 
serons, are formed, varying in weight from one 
hundred and fifty-six to one hundred ami seventy- 
six pounds. The East Indian or 4 Druggist’s’ quill 
,bark is now largely imported in cases or chests, 
each containing about one hundredweight and 
three-quarters. 

e The various flowers, such as arnica, chamomile, 
Dalmatian, and lavender come Irani abroad packed 
<Jn pressed bales, varying in weight up to three 
hundredweight Most or the gums are imported 
in 4 custta; gum-tlms, however, comes in barrels, 
and gum-aVabie, sorts, in bales. Gum-benzom 
mostly comes by way of Singapore or Bombay, 
though it is collected in Sumatra. The Sumatra 
benzoin is packed in chests containing about one 
anti a half to two hundredweight each, and occurs 
in squarish blocks, on which the impressions of a 
mat are visible, and winch are covered with a thin 
white gloth made of cotton. The Siam variety 
has not tljis covering. Gum-myrrh is procured in 
Aratya ami the north-east coast of Africa. Thence 
ij is shipped to «Bombay, and there reshipped in 
cases or*chests, each containing about twq hundred 
aivd fifty pganfis. It used to be import^! by way 
of Turkey, and thus gave rise to its common title, 
4 Turkey ’ myrrh. Camphor reaches our markets 
in barrels containing about two hundred pounds, 
or ifi boxes of one hundredweight each. 

Manna ponies principally from Palermo and 
Messina in deal boxes. Each box,is divided into 
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compartments, and, not infrequently, these are 
lined with tinplate. Nutmegs are dried by a 
special process, and then packed in tight casks, 
which on account of the liability of the nutmeg* 
to the ravages of iusects are smoked and painted* 
over internally with a coding of fresh lime wash. 
They are imported from Banda Island and the 
Malay Archipelago. 

There are several varieties of op^ium, the offi- 
cial ones being the ‘Smyrna’ and the ‘Constan- 
tinople.’ Although the former variety is imported 
from Smyrna, it is collected in Asia Minor, and 
comes to its thence vid Turkey (hence called 
‘ Turkey ’ opium) or the Levant. It is packed in 
cases, each containing one hundred and forty 
pounds. It occurs in irregularly rounded flat- 
tened masses, varying in size, and seldom 
exceeding two pounds in weight. Each* cake 
is enveloped in poppy leaves and studded 
witli reddish - brown chaff v fruit ol certain 
species of nimex or dock. Constantinople opium 
occurs in smaller masses, and the midrib of the 
poppy leaf which envelops the cake is placed over 
the centre of the mass. I 

Aconite, buchu, and senita leaves are imported 
in bales ; those of Tmnivelli senna weigh from 
two uftd a quarter to three and a half hundred- 
weight ; of Alexandrian, about two hundred and 
fifty pounds. • 

Oils, such as caraway, anise, bergamot, lemon, 
ami cujcput are imported in tins, coppers, lead 
tins, or bottles. Oil ol roses comes in yases holding 
from lilteen to fifty ounces ; Malaga oliie^oil in 
barrels of from forty to sixty gallons, or in stone 
crocks of live-gallon capacity. 

Tamarinds are shipped in keg* or barrels hold- 
ing from a half to three and a half hundred- 
weight. Vanilla beam are packed in tin**. Each 
tin contains twenty-four bundles, each bundle 
weighing eight ounces. 

Quiekoilver comes m iron flasks, some weighing 
twenty-five, others seventy-seven pounds ; while 
calomel is imported in one-pound bottles, of which 
fifty are packed in each chest. 

Of the roots, aconite, alkanet, gentian, liquorice* 
orris, and others are imported m bale^, ipecacu- 
anha in serous ; calumba, East Indian and African 
gingers in bags ; Cochin and Jamaica gingers iti 
barrels. The jalap plant, from which the tubercles 
are obtained, grows in ^Mexican woods 5t an eh;- | 
vatien of six thousand feet. It obtains its name 
from Xalapa, or Jalapa, a city of Mexico. The 
tubercles, commonly culled loots, are *1111 ported in 
bags or bales, weighing about onednmdred and fifty 

f )ourids. The roots of Jamaica sarsaparilla being 
engtliy, are folded up and packed into bundles 
from one foot to a foot and a half long, and four 
or more inches broad. These untrimmed bmndl&s 
are then tightly packed into bales tp Hit* weight of 
about a hundredweight and a half. # , 

Several varieties of rhubarb root aye brought 
into English markets, the cases varying in yveight 1 
from one hundred and sixty three hundred < 
pounds. The best known is the so-called i Turkey ’ 
rhubarb" This is imported fr&n* Russia, dbut 
collected in China. The root is dug up, washed,* 
bored, threaded on string, and hung up in the sun 
to dry. It is then taken in horse-hair sacks t8 the 
dealers, whence it is conveyed in chests fo the, 
Russian depots, each chest being coated on the’ 
outside with pitch, and enveloped in Hempen cloth 


and a hide ; and on each is fastened a paper label, 
having the year of collection and contained weight 
of root printed on it. # The Russian Government 
has a ten-yearly contract ‘with the Buchanans, 
engaging to purchase (by barter) all that they can 
produce. # 9 

Of the perfumes, civet i* brought over in cows’ 
horns. The opening is covered over *vith skin, 011 
which are marked tfie number and weight. Each 
horn is wrapped up in a coarse cloth, and* contains 
from one to three pounds. 

Shanghai exports the bulk of Tonquin musk. 
It reaches our buyers in boxes which are kno\yn 
as ‘caddies.’ This term is derived from the 
Chinese weight catty, which is equivalent to about 
one pound and a third. The boxe’s are made of 
brown cardboard, and usually measure nine by 
five by six inches. Externally, they are covered 
with the usual silky paper of*Cliinese manufacture, 
and, as might be expected, the designs*ui>on them 
are gaudy in colour and very quaint. The colours 
most in use are red, blu£, and green. Each box 
contains a soft leaden receptacle ; in this are placed 
the musk pods, severally wrapped in rice-paper. 
About twenty-five to thiVty ; of these pods are 
packed in each caddy, the weight being from 
twenty to thirty ounces net. Some idea of the 
immen?*e value of this importation may be.gained 
from the fact that from Shanghai alone, in 1887, 
two thousand three hundred and forty-four caddies 
of musk were exported, the market value of which 
would be neaily one hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds. 


JULIUS VERNON: 

A STORY OF HYDE PARK. 

CHAPTER II. 

Fr4NK Holmes made his way to Cadogan Place. 
With this charming girl, who blushed red with 
pleated surprise on seqpig her old playfellow in 
London, Frank Holmes quickly resumed 111 the 
mosfr natural and unconscious way his former 
familiar relations. Not that in resuming the 
friendship of childhood they thought of love 
or marriage ; but* all the world knows Wiow 
such relations end. Oh the part of one of 
j them at least the result was coming as siucly 
as flowers in June. 

Meanwhile, it was not long until the patent 
^fleejion of Frank Holmes for his absent friend 
grtjw to be ti subject of curious interest to 
Mary Claytoh. Holmes talked about him on 
every • suggestion, desciibed his appearance, and 
read ITis letters to her, until she knew ns 
much about Faune as Frank Holmes himself 
ihd. • Frank was too honest himself to pause and 
, think whether he was acting wisely. Miss 
Clayton coujd not help being deeply interested 
’in this young man from hearing so much about 
him — and, as already hinted, Faune was a 
charming letter-writer, a gift which goes further 
with wj>mcn than might be supposed. If Frank 
Holmes had been wiser or less generous, he 
woulfl have felt the danger of creating so much 
interest in this girl for a man who might 
some day come back — especially ^lien, - as was 
inevitable, Holmes himself was already jn lfve 
with lfsr. ^ | 
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After that affair of* the draft for five "hun- 
dred pounds, all went well for some time. 
At length, one morning when Frank Holmes 
was looking for a letter by the Indian mail, 
instead, of a letter came Claude Faune to him 
in person. '• « 

The first surprise of his friend’s unexpected 
appearance 'over, Holmes advanced with open 
arms. « 

The glow faded quickly from the other’s face, 
and his hands dropped by his side. ‘Frank,’ 
he said slowly, * I ought not to be here. 1 
ought t° he at the bottom of the sea— where 
I should be now, only for a longing, which I 
could not resist, to look in your face once 
more. — And now, Frank/ he added, bowing his 
head, * I am ashamed to look at you !’ 

The story was spon told. Mr Claude Faune 
had got into troubles in India — had, to put it 
with a plainness which Frank Holmes gener- 
ously refrained from adopting, fallen into dis- 
grace. He had been compelled' to leave India 
and resign his commission. The manner in 
which he made the confession presented many 
suggestions of excuse, and these Holmes was 
willing to make the most of. He thought himself 
in a manner responsible for this weak being, 
who had gained such a hold upon him. 

The worst of the matter was— and it was 
the last of it confessed — that Faune, before he 
was permitted to leave India, had to draw upon 
his Iriend again. This time it was for three, 
thousand pounds ! 

It was a staggering blow to Holmes, and it 
was wonderful that he bore it He did bear it, 
however, and even recovered from it. If Faune 
had been less prostrated and apparently hope- 
less with the sense of his disgrace, the affection 
of his friend might not have withstood so severe 
a test. But he could not look upon Faune’s 
condition without raising him up. For a few 
days he suffered keenly, and then shook jt off. 
Ilis stronger character 1 softened towards his 
friend’s weakness, lie defended him bravely to 
Mr Clayton when lie had to see that gentleman 
about procuring the three thousand pounds— 
defended him so warmly that the banker’^ inte- 
rest’ was strongly mo|;ed as to the manner of 
man this Faune must be to inspire such feeling 
in Frank Holmes. 

And so the matter ended, and was soon for- 
gotten. But that which might have been ex- 
pected soon came to pass. Faune was introduced 
by his friend to Mr Clayton’s house ; and having 
all his time on his hands, lie availed himself 
of the privilege with a zest that gave' pleasure 
to Frank Holmes. And the pleasure grew to a 
feeling of friendly triumph when the engaging 
ways of Claude Faune thawed even the banker’s 
prejudice against him. v 

That Faune employed all his « arts to win 0 
his way in the house in Cadogan Place was 
undoubted, and the generous and confiding friend*! 
to whom he owed everything was delighted 
with his success. Coincident with his intro- 
duction of Faune to Mary Clayton, Holmes 1 
realised fa: the first time the strength fcf his 
owp love fop the girl. Faune was quick to dis- 
#r it, ana the way in which &e spoke about 
it wks- characteristic^ t 

‘ Whut a charming girl Miss Clayton is, Ih-arfk 1’ 


he exclaimed one night after they had both 
dined there. They were smoking in the Adelphi 
lodgings of Frauk Holmes j Faune had rooms 
in the more aristocratic quarter of Mount 
Street. • 

The words seemed .ingenuously spoken, and 
Holmes was pleased. 

‘Are you in love with her already, Claude?’ 
he asked,, laughing. 

‘ No,’ he answered ; and then added, with a 
certain shy hesitation that was interesting, ‘but 
— may I say so, Frank ?— I know who is !’ 

Frank Holmes blushed to the temples and 
laughed again. ‘I am not sure/ lie said, ‘how 
it is with me exactly. You see, Miss Clayton’ — 
and here we may remark, as worthy of note, that 
without specially meaning it, Frank Holmes 
nevel- spoke of her to Faune as ‘Mary’ — ‘you 
see, Miss Clayton and I have known each other 
since we wore little children ; and the recollec- 
tions of those old days are the most frequent and 
interesting subjects of chat that wo have even 
stilL It is hard to know where one feeling ends 
and another^ begins — or, in fact, whether there 
is another at all.’ * 

‘Oh, T don’t know/ exclaimed Faune doubt- 
fully. ‘ Of course, you mightn’t noticusit So soon 
in such a case — yourself ; but that would not 
prevent others from seeing how it was.’ 

Holmes did not care to discuss the subject 
further ; he certainly would not encourage Faune 
to give his opinion as to the young lady’s senti- 
ments, interesting as it would have been to know. 
But Ilolmes had not yet had the serene course of 
his love 'disturbed by the possibility of rivalry. 
Once or twice, indeed, he had reasoned with 
himself that it was natural he should love her, 
but not necessarily that she should cherish any 
such sentiment towards him ; there was all the 
difference in the world between the two things. 
So^he was content as matters were, and would 
so continue until lie saw her love going to some 
other man. 

The subject dropped, and left only two thoughts 
i with Frank Holmes after Faune’s departure. The 
first was, jdiat perhaps it was as well that Faune 
knew so much— Mary was so lovable a girl, and 
Ifie was now aware that he must take care of 
himself. The second thought was that it would 
^>o good* for Faune if l^e did fall in. love with 
some girl like Mary Clayton, and win he»- for 
hi$ wife. 

A bare s\x weeks after the prodigal’s return, 
Frank Holmes made a discovery which petrified 
him : Faune was laying siege with all his powers 
to Miss Clayton. At first, he distrusted his 
senses. It was incredible that Faune could be 
so false to him. But it was true. 

The shock was a terrible one to Holmes. He 
believed in his soul that no woman, or man for 
j that matter, could resist Faunas charms of person 
and Vaanner, and when quickened to closer obser- 
vation by the discovery of Faune’s purpose, there 
was no Reason, to doubt that Mary Clayton and 
hef father w&e won — as he had been. But he had 
not believed in the possibility of such perfidy. 

Holmes, a proud and bitterly wounded man, 
withdrew in silence. In the solitude of his 
lodgings he groaned and threw up his hands. 
The trial had more than the agony erf death in 
it, for it was not an ordinary tragedy. He rushed 
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into work with an energy that astonished his 
friends. It was marvellous the quantity he got 
through. He was making a name for himself 
without knowing or caring. The work gave him 
occupation and an excuse for keeping away. For 
he was not the man, now that he had retired, 
to be drawn back again* so much as an inch by 
any delusive hope. He kept out of their way, 
especially out of the way of Faune ; and Faune 
made this easy to do. Frank’s withdrawal seemed 
to have been understood and accepted even by 
Mr Clayton and his daughter. 

Only once, some weeks after his last call at 
Cadogan Place, Frank Holmes accidentally saw 
Mary Clayton, in her carriage in the street. She 
smiled to him, pink with embarrassment or 
surprise, and lie raised his hat and passed on. 
There had never been aught between ter and 
him to give him the right to an explanation ; and 
as the maiden was free, he wen^his way and 
left her to her own.' 

And so matters went on till that Saturday 
after the concert. 

Had he known the business fe>n which Mr 
Clayton wanted him, h« assuredly would have 
spared himself the pain of again entering that 
liouwe. % 

While the footman took in his card, Holmes 
heard Mary’s sweet familiar voi^e iu the drawing- 
room, singing ; she stopped suddenly after the 
servant took up his card. Then Mr Clay i on 
came down, shook hands with him, and said : 
‘Come into my study first. We can join them 
afterwards.’ * i 

Frank saw at once how the matter stood. 
Faune had good birth and aristocratic Connections, ! 
and for these Mr (Hay ton probably thought it j 
was worth while giving some of his money. But , 
lie kept his thoughts to himself, and followed 
the banker. Mr Clayton, as soon as tlic door , 
was closed, opened the business kindl)* and 
promptly. ‘ Frank, l don’t affect not to know 1 
why you have dropped us. I have been sorry 
for it ; but perhaps you were right. If tilings 
had turned out otherwise us I once fancied 
they would — perhaps I would have been better 
pleased ; no matter abolit that now,’ * v 

‘No matter at all, Mr Clayton, only it is good 
of you to say as much. Of course it is no matter 
at ail now. But I presume— I am tomndcrs&nd 
t^at you have decide! to accept Claude Faune* in 
a new 1 elation?’ 

‘ I have so decided, Frank ; I have giveif him 
my sanction to address Mary. I suppose there* 
will be no difficulty there. Only,’ he added 
wistfully, ‘it would be very gracious of you, 
Frank — for sake of auld lang syne — to say a 
kind word to her. I fear Mary tSiinks, tlnft— 

I don’t understand these things— that she hus 
not repaid you for your friendship.’ w 1 

1 The indebtedness was all on my” side, 

Olay ton. Of course Mary shall liaise soiye litfln 
token of my good wishes on the occasioft of liei’ 
marriage. i * 

* TJtenk you, Frank. I suppose that wgl do. 

I will tell her of it.’ 

Holmes, who had not changed a feature or 
varied the steady tone of his voice, now 'waited 
for Mr Clayton to proceed, which that gentleman 
had evidently a slight difficulty in doing. * 

* Faune js very uncomfortable cdtacerning you, 
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Frank,’ he said ; ‘ but there is one matter at least 
which can be put right. He is most anxious to 
pay back the money you have so generously given 
him— before be marries my daughter— and of 
course I will enable him to do so.’ 

* I would rather he waite,d till afteir his mar- 
riage, which would 1& quite time enough. But 
he can do as he pleases.’ *. 0 

‘Very well. — And now, Frank, that I have got 
you here,’ said Mr Clayton, rising and placing his 
hand on the young man’s shoulder, ‘ will you 
come in and see them both ? You do npt know 
how they, and I, will appreciate it? 

Frank Holmes rose too ; but ha declined ibis 
invitation in a manner which made Mr Clayton 
regret having given it. 

‘ Will you not even see Mary T* 

‘ There is no occasion. Give her my , best 
wishes, Mr Clayton.— I miffet go now, as I have 
work waiting.’ „ 

Of course the prime object which Mr Clayton 
had had in view was that indicated in his coii 
eluding invitation. He was sorry he had failed ; 
because, in t^uth, he was secretly not quite at 
ease in regard to the- replacement of Frank # 
llolmes by Claude Faune*. Faune was very* 
winning ; but "there *vas an immense difference 
between the two young men ; and Mr Clayton 
now clearly saw— what before he had only feared 
— that poor Holmes was mortally wounded. 

It took Holmes half an hour to reach the 
adjoining thoroughfare of Knightsbridge. The 
interview bad given him enough to think of— 
j more than enough — and, rooted to the flags of the 
neighbouring square, lie had slowly and silently 
! drained the last of the bitter draught, with his 
j eyes on the stars above Hyde Park. The chiming 
| of the quarter after nine on a public clock awoke 
him with a start, and lie passed on slowly to 
, Albert Gate. Here he halted a moment, as 
though deliberating on his next movement, when 
a young man crossed the road behind him, hesi- 
tated, and stopped within four yards of him. 
Holmes glanced at him, and recoiled. 

6 If you have followed me, Faune, you have 
done an unworthy act. If this is mefely accident, 

I wish it had not happened.’ 

‘ l can quite understand your sentiments ; but 
it is quite an accident. *>I have not followed you. 

I am glad at the same time to have met you — if 
you will let me explain.’ 

‘ I desire no explanations from you. — Go your 
way ; it is rot for your own worthless sake I 
keep my hands off you,’ said Holmes, with deep 
passion. c 

F&ujie coolly regarded him for an instant, and 
then •burst into a laugh. It was a revelation 
which stung Holmes to the verge of madness. 
He made a quick movement forward, and then as 
“quickly drew back again, locking his hands 
behind him. 

‘ Go ou£ of my path ! That I should have 
wasted my friendship on so perfidious a scoundrel 
•will be a humiliation to me while I live. Go out 
of my path, man ! and for the rest of your worth- 
less life keep out of it 1 * 

Faune only shrugged his shoulders. Then he 
lightly stepped away, and passed"* through the 
gate on the way to his lodgings Mount Street 
across the Ptfrk. «» 

0 ‘ Strong wends them, Ha Holmes,’ said a man 
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who now stepped out of the shadow close- by. 
Holmes started, and looked hard at the intruder, 
whom he immediately recognised. 

‘ Is' that you, Burton Yes, as you say, strong 
words,’ he ’observedj rolling a cigarette in his 
fingers. A deepoivdyed scoundrel doesn’t live. — 
But no matter about him.’* 

* I know livid well, Mr Holmes j he often comes 

this way.’ t 

‘ Ay, so he does.— -.How is your child, Burton ? * 

* Much better, sir ; many thanks.’ 

1 Perhaps I’ll call to see her some time fco-mor- 
ro\y. I 've been very busy lately. Good-night.’ 

The young, man disappeared rapidly up the 
street in the direction of Hyde Park Corner, 
leaving the detective officer — for such lie was— to 
liis thoughts, which, it may be noted, revolved 
round the general conviction that ‘ there was a 
woman in it.’ • 

But neither the detective officer nor any other 
person concerned in the foregoing narrative ever 
forgot that quiet summer night of the 10th of 
June. 

The Sunday newspapers came qufc next loom- 
ing with their regular* supply of popular news 
and sensation ; but they were too early to catch 
the mysterious influence w« l iicli mfived the crowds 
in the, fresh and sunny Park during the day. 
What was the explanation of the small groups of 
men everywhere visible eagerly discussing, for- 
getting e\ en their pipes in the absorption of the 
topic? Women stood outside those knots of 
men, listening in silence, and children left their 
play. From the Serpentine and the favourite 
gardens adjacent, from the western glades and 
distant Kensington, came the general movement 
eastward ; meeting on the way with quickening 
interest excited parties returning, and impene- 
trable policemen looking straight before them 
over people’s heads. The fountain, which stands 
in a circular hollow within the Park opposite the 
top of Mount Street, was the objective point of 
the mysterious movement. «, Numbers stood rolfind 
the railings, staring down. There was nothing 
unusual to be seen ; but there was a wild report, 
uncontraclicted so far as was known, all over west 
London of an awful tragedy in the hollow by the 
fountain, only discovered by the police at day- 
break that morning. * 


A MEMORABLE GAME OF CHESS. 

Fifty years ago, in Mehemet Ali’s time, Sulei- ( 
man Pasha — a naturalised Frenchman — was cbm-' 
mander-iu-chief of the Egyptian at-tillery, and 
universally acknowledged to be the best chess- 
player in Cairo. As a soldier lie stood in high 
favour with the court as well as with the people ; 
for in the war waged by the Sultan of Turkey 
against Mehemet Ali m 183.9, the Egyptians oweif 
their victory in the notable battle of JJisib to the 
prompt decision and strategy of Suleiman Pasha. 
The Egyptian army had already taken to flight, 
carrying its commander, the heroic Ibrahim 
Pasha, away with it, when suddenly, as if -by 
magic, the battle took a favourable turn, chang- 
ing the fleeing masses into pursuers, who suc- 
ceeded in completely vanquishing the Turkish 
troops. This felow proved fatal to Mahmoud, the 
unhfcipp^ Sultan, whose supreme p&wer hitherto 
had been unquestioned^ He took the loss jsf h^s 


brave arruy so much to heart, that he died of 
grief barely a week afterwards. 

When peace had succeeded *war, Suleiman 
Pasha returned to the city of the califs to enjoy 
there his favourite pastime of chess. Punctu- 
ally every afternoon he made his appearance in 
a cafe situated on the banks of the Nile, where, 
on the terrace, under the shade of mighty palm- 
trees, a seat was specially reserved for him, and 
there he fougfit a daily battle witli the venerable 
Ulema, Iieshid Aga. The field upon which the 
battle was fought was the sixty-four black and 
white squares of the chessboard, where ivory 
armies strove with each other, each trying hard to 
decoy his opponent into some liidditfi trap. They 
only ceased fighting when the evening twilight 
descended, and when the cry of the muezzin from 
the minaret of the mosque called the faithful to 
prayers, to resume it again the next day, and to 
continue for .weeks and months until one of the 
combatants was defeated. But it was never the 
Pasha who was beaten, though Iieshid Aga was 
not only highly considered on account of his great 
learning, but/ also far famed for Ins masterly 
playing of chess. • 

The two masters were generally surrounded 
by all the best players of Cairo, who .followed 
their moves with eager and attentive looks. 
One afternoon, w,hile Suleiman Pallia was waiting 
for liesliid Aga, a stranger stepped up to linn 
and addressed him as fol low's : ‘Pasha, may I 
propose a game of chess to thee?’ 

T lie persons who as usual had gathered round 
the latter were so much startled by this unex- 
pected proposal, that their chibouks nearly 
dropped fAmi their grasp, while a gray-buuided 
Cadi was almost choked in tin* act of gulping 
down his Mocha. For who could be so daiing 
as to venture to challenge the conqueror of Iieshid 
Aga ? 

Suleiman Pasha, however, only casting a search- 
ing look upon the stranger, quietly replied : ‘ I 
am at thy service. — What is the stake thou art 
accustomed to play for?’ 

‘For nothing the first time ; for a great stake 
trie next. But it is for thee, l’usha, to name the 
st/lke now.’ 

*A hundred ducats won’t be too much then?’ 
Suleiman Pasha leplied, again looking inquir- 
injLpy at the stranger, whose face remained quite 
unmoved while lie calmly tftok his place. . 

The board was brought and lots were cast for 
colmtrs : the* Pasha drew Black, the stranger 
White. 

A great crowd of enthusiastic spectators soon 
collected round the players. After the very 
first moves pt was clear to all that they had a 
mifsteisplayer before them. The ivory figures 
seemed to ^gr6w into life in the hands of the 
stranger ; it was as if real soldiers moved on 
*fyie blactf aud white squares, •blindly obeying 
<fie coiiunancls of their leaders. Suleiman Pasha 
also so$n became ^pware of the crushing power 
of his adversary ; lie felt as if the grip of an 
iron .fist held Jifin in bonds. In vain n# tried 
tp shake off His opponent ; vain was his sacrifice 
of Knight and Castle ; the stranger’s power did 
not fl%em to weaken a bit. The Pasha sat in 
deep earnest thought ; opposite to him the 
granger, calm, but with a proud look, .like the 
marble statue* of a commander-in-chief, A gleam 
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of joy spread suddenly over the Pasha’s features ; formed the vanguard. And when the guns on 
he saw the chance of a capitul move, and, quite the one side thundered their “Check” to the 
excited, he placed his Queen right in front of other, the ground beneath our feet seemed to 
Iris opponent's Queen. A murmur of discontent, shake, as it burning \ava was thrown from u 
arose amongst the spectators ; the game seems, volcano. At that time we stood opposed to an 
lost for the Pasha; lie must have overlooked army of one hundred and fjfty thousand men, 
that his Queen is left unprotected. The face of a terrible number, wlfich, led by the genius of 
Reshid Aga, who also looked on, beamed with a single man, threatened to crush 'Ufi completely, 
pleasure ; at a glance he had thoroughly mastered And this riian whose genius made our brave 
the combination of his friend. The stranger took soldiers take to flight, and whom it was iinpos- 
a much longer time to consider than usual before sible to withstand, was a son of the cold North, 
he slowly lifted Iris lean hand. It was only to the recklessness of Hafiz Pasha, 

‘No doubt he will take the Queen,’ the spec- the Turkish commander- in-chief, who envied the 
tators whispered to ‘each other. youthful genius his brilliant success, and who, 

* Then he will be mate in eight moves,’ Reshid though fully warned, wildly pursued the Egyp- 
Aga said, gleefully rubbing his hands. tians, that we owed the victory of Nisib, which 

‘Aud if he does not take her?’ otherwise we never should have gained.’ 


‘Then he will lose his own.’ * 

For a moment the stranger appeared unde- 


otherwise we never should have gained.’ 

The Pasha stopped, and casting a long and 
penetrating look on his adversary, suddenly eried 


cided ; but suddenly like lightning his hand out enthusiastically: ‘Stranger, thy, ineompar- 
descemled on the board. Quietly and calmly able play of to-day recalls to mv memory afresh 


he moved one of his pawns a square ahead. 

All looked surprised at each other, muttering 


the game of chess at Nifih and its skilful player. 
Only one man can play like that, and that man 


‘To lose the Queen is losing thefigame !’ while isr— Colonel Moltke !’ 

Suleiman Pasha, smiling (triumphantly, removed ‘Thou hast hit it, Pasha,’ the stranger calmly 
the hostile Queen from the board. replied. ‘ My name is Moltke.’ 

Tlrti (tnlookers, who mostly sided with the This indeed Was Count von Moltke — alive still, 
Pasha, breathed as if they had been relieved anti with the reputation of the greatest soldier in 
from a heavy load. In their opinion the game Europe. While a young man he went to the 
was decided, for White could not hold out with- East, and was in the service of Sultan Mahmoud 

out the Queen. Several ol them were already from 1H35 to 1839. lie was present at the battle 

on the point of withdrawing, when they were of Niaib, when, as above said, the Turkish com- 
suddenly startled by the clear ringing voice of mander-m-cliief, jealous of the great abilities of 
the stranger, who called out : ‘ Mate in twelve the young soldier, refused to follow Moltke’s 
mou's.’ advice, and so lost the battle. 

Suleiman I’aslm’s looks grew dark— the smile 

died on his lips. A change had as suddenly r ,,. ri , 

overcast the features of lleshid Aga; almost 1HE SIORY 01 A M 0MAN-IIA1EK. 

beside himself, he jumped on a seat to follow Colonel Frederick Chalmers was not a marry- 
the game from a more elevated point, while the ing man. Society in Little Uelmi lister had long 
spectators, barely daring to draw breath, counted ago given lip all’ hopes of him ; and his sisters, 
the moves as they followed each other. Miss Sophia and Miss Janet, sighed deeply when- 

Witli masterly skill White now led his force evol* the subject was ♦'broached by their elderly 

into the held, encircling the hostile King in a maiden friends, and shaking their gray corkscrews 
powerful grasp and keeping him within an irqp sadly, replied that ‘it was a pily, certainly, but 
ring. At the tenth move the Pasha tried to poor dear Frederick had such very peculiar ideas.’ 
break through the blockade by sacrificing his — “fridiun climate, you know,’ they would add 
Queen, but in vain. White declined to accept mysteriously, looking knowingly at each ..other 


the sacrifice, and moved his Knight with ‘Ch^ck 
to* the King.’ Eleventh move! The Spectators, 
whose excitement hacf nearly reached fever-heat, 


as they spoke. And tkteir elderly friends would 
try to look knowing too, although not one of 
them quite understood how the climate of India 


now saw that their Pasha, never belore van- had anything to do with the Colonel’s views on 
quislied, would be checkmated tint next liiove. matrimony. The society of the severe- looking 
Suleiman’s King was compelled to withdraw into spinsters with whom his sistei-o associated did not 
a corner, and with the twelfth move, as he tend to remove the Colonel’s aversion to marriage 
had predicted, the stranger pronounced ‘Check- or his-xlislike to the weaker sex generally. If 
ma k e 1 ’ g he detested all women, his sisters excepted, he 

A murmur of admiration was heard from the trebly detested his sister’s friends. ‘A parcel of 
spectators, while the Pasha sat therq. with bent gossiping old women,’ lie said contemptuously, 
head, as if trying to search in his r memory v , ' Report lmd it that one Miss Barbara Pratt, a 
when suddenly, if a thought had flashed upop maiden of Jifty-eight, had once, kindly ignoring 
him, he turned upon the stranger. ‘ Once ulready her eight years’ seniority, contemplated taking the 
in my life,’ he said, ‘I have, seen chess' playeij recreant Colonel in hand and finally marrying 
in the mariner in which thou hast played to-Uuy. him. But the Colonel saw through her little 
lhy masterly moves are not ttnkuown to me, scheme, and fled precipitately to Boulogne, where 
but I was unable to resist them. 110 The gamq, he remained in hiding until he heard that the ‘ 
however, which was then played before my eyes fah\ Barbara was safely married to the senior 
was a great deal more beautiful even* than curate, an anxious careworn widower with three 
to-day’s. Guns of the heaviest calibre*' repre- children, and a stipend of two Blind red a year 
sented the Castles, fleet cavalry were the Knights; and expectations. Colonel Chalmers had waver 
and in plaqe of the Pawns weil-artned infantry eftreejj for the Senior curate»before ; but when he 
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heard of his marriage with Miss Pratt, he -posi- ‘ The Ogre ’ they called him among themselves ; 
tively loved him, although he expressed contempt and although their mother and Miss Grant always 
for a man who allowed himself to be’ caught a rebuked them if they heard them speaking of 
second time — ‘and. by srfbh a woman/ he added .him as such, yet even they looked upon him ^as 
mentally. * «a most peculiar and decidedly disagreeable nfcigh- 

But alas for the ..unfortunate Colonel’s peace of hour, and kept the children as much as possible 
mind ! When he returifed from his Boulogne out of his way. 

trip, expecting* to find life going on as peacefully But lessons do not last for ever ; and about a 
a! Jbefore, his sisters greeted fyim with the infer- mouth after Colonel Chalmers’ return, Mrs Tracy 
mation that the house next door had been taken told Miss Grant that it would be as well to begin 
by a widow with a large family of children, most the Christmas holidays. The children were wild 
of them quite young. ‘And really/ added Miss with glee at being let off their studies, and began 
Japet plaintively, ‘fond as I am of children, I elaborate preparations for Christmas, which occu- 
cannot stand ^he annoyance of having them con- pied them so well that they were quieter than 
tinually in our garden — it does spoil the beds ever. 

so 1’ Mrs Tracy was relieved. She had feared that, 

The Colonel, \vho was eating his supper, looked freed from restraint, the children would begin to 
up angrily, for he hated children, although, annoy’ their neighbours, but so far they wore as 
having no nephews -and nieces, he knew very good as gold. It was therefore with a mind quite 


little aboub them. ‘Have they been walkin' 
over my flower-beds?’ 


at ease that she set off the day after New-year’s 
day to pay a long-promised visit to her sister, 


* No, no, dear Frederick/ broke in Miss Sophia, leaving Miss Grant in sole charge. Her last 
‘Janet doesn’t mean that.— -Do yoii, Janet?’ injunction to the children was to be very good; 

The corkscrews at the other side of the table and certainly* they looked very demure as they 
nodded an emphatic negative, and Miss Sophia bade her farewell at the garden gate. Miss Grant, 
continued: ‘We were only thinking of those having something to do in the town, went with 
dreadful children of Mrs Ildersley’s who were her, and they were left to their own devices.* 
here five years ago. And I am sure/ she added It was a cold day, but not snowy, and Colonel 
consolingly, ‘these look re-markably nice children, Chalmers was tubing a constitutional up and down 


re-markably nice. 


the gravel path, reflecting as he did so on the 


‘ Humph !’ ejaculated her brother; ‘I hope so, corrupted state of the army at that time, .always 
I *m sure.’ And with that he extended his hand a pet grievance of his, and now doubly so since 
to each of the ladies in turn as they prepared to his young cousin, Geoffrey Markham, was always 
retire. He never by any chance kissed them; sending him accounts of how ‘things were clone 
even when a boy, he was not demonstrative ; and how/ which made him boil w itli rage. The 
when Miss Janet sometimes sighed over this children cbuld just see the top of his hat as he 
‘peculiarity of clear Frederick’s/ and contrasted marched slowly up and down by the divicling- 
him with other people’s brothers, Miss Sophia wall ; but after a whispered remark* that ‘ the 
rebuked her sharply. ‘Would you have Frederick Ogre was cooling his Indian temper again/ they 
slobber over us in public as that odious Mr took no notice of what was becoming a daily 
Green does over his sisters?’ she would demand occurrence, and devoted all their attention to a 
sternly, squashing Miss Janet’s murmured ‘Only new game of ball, which Jack, the eldest boy, 
in private, you know/ with the unanswerable who was home from school, had taught them. It 
argument : 4 Men can’t see when to do a thing was not a noisy game, and although occasional 
and when not to do it ; and Frederick, my dfear, ripples and bursts of laughter were wafted over 
is no better than the rest.’ the wall, tl^e Colonel found them rather soothing 

As far as the Colonel could judge during* the tlftm otherwise, so that so far everything seemed 

first {wo or three weeks after ids uriival home, ttf go all right. But, alas ! this state of things 

the conduct of the children next door certainly couldn’t last long, and an extra hard hit from 
bore out Miss Sophia's statement that they were Jack’s racket sent their only ball flying right into 
‘re-markably nice children.’ They never dis- the centre of the Ogre’s lawn. The children 
turbed him as he sat in the garden by uttering looked at each other in consternution. Here was 
those unearthly shrieks and yells which he, a pleasant state of things and no mistake! At 

imagined were the chief amusements of youth*; last Molly said in a low tone : ‘ The Ogre has 

nor did they chase his sisters’ cat, nor roll their gone indoors ; I can’t see his head any more. We 
balls along his trimly -kept gravel paths, indeed, might get it if we climbed over.' 
he was fain at length to acknowledge that ‘ for Jack lookgd at her, and the others stood round 
children ’ they were not bad ; and he speedily in ^anxious suspense to hear what he would say ; 
forgot their existence. „ ^ for thirteeiyyeur-old Jack was considered an oracle 

The fact of the matter really was that the* by his six brothers and sisters. ‘There was silence 
children were busy at their lessons ^luring the lor a minute, and then the oracle*said mournfully : 
greater part of the day, and their governess, an «* Wie can’t au go, you know ; the Ogre might catch 
orphan who lived almost all the year with them, K>me of us. Besides, what ’s the good ? No ; I 
did not permit any shirking of duty, so that the tnrdW it o^er, so I suppose I must fetch it.’ Then 
combined effect of strict lessons ana a wholesome turning to Moliy* he bade her bring him a chair 
awe of their crotchety neighbour served to* keep fjjom the school- room, and not to dawdle on 
the children from disgracing themselves in -his the way. ‘The Ogre might come back, you 
eyes. ^ know* he said gravely, ‘and I don’t want to be 

We do not thiuk Colonel Chalmers would have nabbed* 
felt flattered if he had known the feelings of fear * Molly flew indoors, and returned with a high 
#nd awe' with which *be children ^e^arded |hinj, chair, which Ihey succeeded in planting firmly 
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against the wall. Jack clambered up. * I must before the Colonel’s mind, and his voice faltered as 
jump, I suppose,’ he said, after surveying the land he answered slowly : ‘I had a mother once ; but 
on the other side ; * it won’t do to spoil his flower* she is dead : she died long, long ago;* and a mist 
beds/ With that he gave a spring and alighted rose before his eyes, anffl he yvas obliged to rub 
on* the path just as the Colonel, who had gone his gold-rimmed eye-glasses with hid handker- 
to get a cigar, re-entered the garden. His rage chief. 

knew no bounds : he seized the astonished Jack A little hand was hurt on liis arm, and a little 
by the collar and gave him a good shaking, much voice cried sorrowfully: ‘Poor, pj>or Ogre!— 
to the terror of that worthy’s partisans, who were Don’t cry, pleaRe. Of course you are cross if you 
1 wattfiling the scene in silent dismay f'r’om some have no mother ; fdt she can’t comfort you if you 
steps on the other side. ‘You young scamp you!’ are sad. But Jack won’t mind when 1 tell him; 
he exclaimed at length when he had recovered so, please don’t cry,’ And as the Colonel stooped 
his breath, ‘ how dare you come into my garden to pick up his fallen cigar, a pair of soft childish 
like that 1 ?’ arms were pressed round his neck, and -a warm 

* I wanted our hall,’ muttered Jack, who felt kiss was imprinted on his rugged cheek, 
sore both morally and physically from the He raised the child in his arms and said softly : 
shaking. * It came over here.’ ‘Never mind, little one; you shall comfort me. 

‘It had no business to,’ returned the Cojonel, Will yon be my friend?’ And then, as the 
picking up the offending article; ‘and since it's tightened clasp of the hnnds'round his neck told 
here, I’ll keep it, I think. — And now, be off with , of the child’s acquiescence, he continued . ‘Here 
you, d’you hear?— No; not that way,’ as the is Brother Jack’s ball. Give it to him from me, 
boy made for the wall. ‘Can’t you see the and tell him 1 am sorry \ «vas cross, but I am only* 
gate?’ a gruff old Ogre who doesn’t know any better. — 

And through the gate Jack went, fueling highly And now,’ he added, ‘will you stay and talk to 
indignant with the Ogre f^r his rude reception me* a bit?’ * * 

of him, and fully persuaded that he was quite The child nodded ; and setting him down on 
the martyr the others thought him the ground, the Colonel .walked along beside him, 

But th? Colonel was not disturbed by any becoming every moment more astonished at him- 
remorse. In his eyes, other people’s boys were a self for being interested by the childish prattle 
nuisance ; he did not understand* them, and felt of his companion, whose name he learnt was 
decidedly aggrieved if they were allowed to ' Norman Francis Tracy — ‘After grandpapa,’ the 
trouble him. So he lit his cigar and walked | boy added proudly. lie was just in the midst of 
thoughtfully up and down, as if no such person a story of their aunt’s cat, ‘ who is called Manky 
as Jack existed. He had completed ten turns in ’cause she ’s got no tail,’ when the garden gate 
undisturbed peace, and was walking towards the opened and a tall lady-like girl came quickly 
house for the eleventh time, when a slight noise up the path. It was Miss Grant, who, on her 

behind him made him turn round. To his utter return, had found all the children in a great 

astonishment he beheld, standing in the middle state of excitement, for they said ‘Norman had 
of the path, a little boy. The Colonel was too gone to the Ogre’s, and had never come back/ 
much taken aback to speak, but stood staring at They implored Miss Grant to go and see what 
his small visitor in speechless amazement. Jfle | had happened at once, ‘or he may be half- 

was not a pretty little boy, but he had a dark roasted,’ they cried ; for, having retired indoors 

attractive face, and grave wondering eyes, which on Jatk’s return, they fciew nothing of what was 
seemed to scan the tall Colonel from head to foot, happening. 

‘So,’ lie said at last when he had finished his I Poor Miss Grant looked aghast; not that she 
scrutiny,* you are the Ogre, are you V Then,* imagined the child would come to anyMiarm, but 
without waiting for an answer, he continued * : the i^ea of his going to Colonel Chalmers and 
1 Well, you are not pretty. Are all ogres so ugly, bothering him was a dreadful one. So, depositing 
I wonder?’ her parcels, she rushed ofl* then and there to the 

‘Upon my word!’ ejaculated the aatonishefl ‘ enchanted castle,’ as the children called it. 

Ogre, letting his cigan* fall from between lii^ The Colonel looked rather alarmed as he saw a 
fingers — ‘ upon my word !’ fresh visitor approaching. Had Miss Sophia or 

‘ And you are jolly unkind,’ eontinuijd hi* small Miss Janet been at home, he would probably have 
accuser — ‘jolly unkind,’ he repeated, eyeing the | indoors for them ; but, unfoitunately, they 

object of his remarks gravely. ‘You hurt Jack j were both out. calling, and as lie couldn’t leave a 


‘You hadn’t,* exclaimed the small bfly ; *yo 
hadn’t any right. Jack bought the ball with‘h; 
very own money, and you stole it/ 

# The Ogre blushed beneath his sunburn. • 
‘Yes,’ repeated his tormentor i impressively, ‘ yi 
stole it! § And mother says it’s waong to* steal. - 


whispering, 
you fo?* me.’ 


‘I beg your pardon, I’m sure,’ exclaimed his 
Visitor, aimosf as much disconcerted at the sight of 
the renowned Ogre as he was at the sight oi her. 
* I. have been out; and when I came home the 
children told me Norman had come here. I am 


Perhaps, though,’ he added suddenly, you haven’t so sorry he should have troubled yon;’ and 
been told that ; perhaps ogres don’t have mothers, ‘she looked reproachfully at the culprit, who 
Bo they?’ ^ » looked up penitently. ‘l)id I bothef you?' he 

A far-off memory of a little fellow hardly #lder inquired. * 

than this one saying his prayers at the knee of a * ‘Not at all~*not at all,’ returned the Colon#!, 
aweet-faced gentle woman he called ‘ mother ’ rose patting^ the darfc head reassuringly. — ‘ I ’assure 
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you, madam,’ he continued, turning to .Miss 
Grant, ‘I have enjoyed having him immensely. 
He is quite a companion.’ 

* It* is very kind of you c to say so,’ answered the 

f irl. ‘ I whs afraid ' he had been in your way.— 
To ; I won’t come jn, thank you,’ in reply to the 
Colonel’s polite invitation*' to come in and rest. 
‘It is time fpr tea, and 1 must be quick. — Come, 
Norman.’ 

The Colonel bent down. ‘Well, good-bye, 
little man,* he said kindly. ‘Come and see me 
again soon, eh ! Perhaps mother will let you 
come to tea with me to-morrow and bring Master 
Jack to©.— May they, d’ you think 1 ?’ This to 
Miss Grant, who was waiting very much astonished 
at the sight of the Ogre allowing Norman to kiss 
him, and not only allowing, but evidently enjoying 
the process. ‘Oh, certainly,’ she answered, ‘if you 
care to have them.’ * 

The Ogre walked to the gate with them, and as 
he bade them good-bye, lie said suddenly : ‘ I hope 
my sisters will call on ycq all soon.’ Then, lifting 
his hat, he retreated into his garden, saying to 
himself as he walked slowly up the path : ‘ Nice 
girl that, very — a sensible nice girl.’ . i 

His sisters on their return were electrified by 
his announcing casually that he had invited some 
boys to tea the next day. ‘And you’ll have to 
get some cake or jam or something,’ he added ; 
‘for I believe that is what children eat.’ 

Miss Sophia paused in the midst of pouring 1 
out the tea and gazed in astonishment at her 
brother. ‘ Do you feel quite well, Frederick, my 
dear ? ’ inquired the elder lady, while her sister 
looked anxiously at his eyes, to see if they were 
rolling insanely. 

It was the Colonel’s turn to look amazed. 
‘Quite well?’ he echoed. ‘Of course 1 feel 
quite well. Why shouldn’t I? — Sophia, I should 
like my tea, if you please. — Why shouldn’t I 
feel well ? ’ he continued. 

‘Of course there’s no reason why you should 
not,’ replied Miss Janet,*, ‘only, it’s verywodd, 
you know ; ’ and the two sisters looked despair- 
ingly at each other. » 

Their bitther stared. ‘ Well,’ lie said at length, 
a grim smile playing over his features, ‘ it ift odd, 

I suppose. J3ut you see I didn’t know before 
bow nice boys were.’ 4 

Whatever their feelings were upon the niceness 
of boys in general, his sisters did not express 
them ; and greeted the boys very kindly when 
they appeared the next evening washed and 
brushed into a state of Sunday tidiness qntl 
certainly the little fellows, when th£ first shyness 
wore olF, were very amusing. They tqld tlieir 
hosts that ‘ mother ’ had gone away for„ a fort- 
night, and they were afraid Miss Grant found 
it very dull at home. *We don’t know many 
people, yon see,’ Jack explained, ‘and of course 
she must get tired of talking to us sometimes.’ 

When Miss Janet had taken the boys intqC 
the dining-room to get some cake before going > 
borne, the Colonel turned to Miss Sophia : ‘ Y.ou^ 
had better ask that girl in here sometimes, 5 he 
said quietly ; ‘it would do her good.’ 

‘But I thought you objected to girls ?J ex- ' 
claimed his'aister. 

‘Not to gifts like that. I don’t like old women. 
Besides, I can go to my study when I like.’ «. 
The 1 result of -this was that (Leslie Ggm^ as 


she was called, became a frequent visitor at the 
enchanted castle, and very soon shared the boys’ 
opinion that the Colonel was ‘an old buck,’ and 
his sisters ‘two of the joliiest old girls in the 
’world.’ Indeed, when Mrs Tracy came lionSe, 
*she was very much astonished at the degree of 
intimacy which had sprung up between her 
family and the neighbours. So great, indeed, 
had "this intimacy become, that when Colonel 
Chalmers* was tied to the fireside with a bad 
cold, the children were always running in with 
little gifts and words oE consolation ; while the 
two Bisters found Leslie’s help invaluable in the 
matter of chess-playing, reading aloud, and other- 
wise amusing the invalid, who gradually came 
to look for her coming and to feel that she was 
as necessary to hie comfort as his sisters. He 
never, owned this feeling even to himself, for 
he would have considered it disloyal to those 
good sisters who were so devoted to him. 

The winter drew to an end. The Colonel’s 
cold had departed, but bis affection for the 
children did not vanish with the snow. They 
were so constantly running in there, that Mrs 
Tracy grew quite uneasy lest they should worry 
the Chalmerses, and *Miss Sophia could hardly 
persuade her that they enjoyed having them. 

‘ Dear Frederick ’ was so much brighter since lie 
had known them, she assured her ; and indeed 
no one would have believed that the courteous, 

f ileasant man who sat chatting with the iour 
adies almost every evening wn* the same man 
as the Frederick Chalmers of a year ago. 

One morning, as he sat reading Ins papers and 
letters at the breakfast table, lie looked up, saying: 
‘Here, Scphia ; I’ve got a note front Geoffrey. 
He is coming here for his fm lough, if we can 
have him. Shall 1 write and tell him to 
come V 

‘Of course, my dear Frederick,’ replied liis 
sister. ‘ I sec no reason why he should not come. 
We are quite prepared to have him.’ 

And thus it came to pass that a few days later, 
when Leslie came in, in the evening, to speak 
to Miss Sophia she found a tali handsome youth 
seated on the drawing-room sola. She was rather 
surprised, -and began retreating towards the door. 
*«1 thought Miss Sophia was here,’ she said hastily. 
But the young soldier sprang up, saying : ‘ Pray, 
.don’t go.. Allow me to call Cousin Sophia for 
jou.’ Then, as the light* from the lamp fell on 
the girl’s face and figure, he exclaimed joyfiflly : 

‘ Why, ?t ’s Mary’s friend, Miss Grant, isn’t it ? ’ 
‘Mr Markham!’ exclaimed Leslie. ‘This is 
indeed a surprise. How did you come here?’ 

‘By the train,’ he replied gaily. ‘The fact is, 
Mary is away in Scotland, and bo, having no one 
to gb to, I volunteered a visit to my cousins — at 
least "my mother’s cousins they are really.— I’m 
awfully g$ad I came, though,* he continued. 

‘Oh,’«aid Leslie demurely; and 'at that moment 
; the (jpor opened and Miss Sopliia came in. 

‘ I 4iope, my dear Geoffrey 4 ,’ she began ; but 
caching sight ol Leslie, she stopped. ‘Has my 
cousin been introducing himself V she inquired 
pleasantly.** * 

‘Oh no,’ answered the young man ; ‘we are old 
friends.— Aren’t we, Miss Grant?’ 

* V^ry,* returned Leslie, smiling ; and then, see- 
ing the look of surprise on Miss Sophia’s face, she 
explained that she and Mary Markliam*had always 
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been great friends, and thus she had become 
acquainted with Mary’s brother, Geoffrey. Then, 
having delivered her message from Mrs Tracy, 
she went off home, to ponder over the strange 
chtnce which had brought her old friend and' 
playfellow into her neighbourhood. * 

Of course, after this the intercourse between 
the two houses became greater than ever. The 
Colonel was a great gardener, and he used to go 
out long rambling walks with his ccyusin*in search 
of rare ferns or plants, and very often Miss Grant 
and her charges were of the party. Needless to 
say the children stuck by their friend the Colonel, 
and thus their governess was forced to accept the 
companionship of Geoffrey. 

The Jielminster ladies said Mrs Tracy was very 
wrong in letting her children torment * that poor 
Colonel Chalmers while they strongly disap- 
proved of the ‘fast conduct of that Miss CTrant’ 
in going out so oiten with two gentlemen ; and 
they sincerely pitied ‘those poor dear Miss 
Chalmerses for having such an eccentric brother 
— ‘siu-h a peculiar man, my dear ! Itaed to hate 
women, now positively worships them.’ 

Had the Belminster lad’es seerr the adoring 
glances which Geoffrey casl*at Leslie when no one 
was looking, not even herself— had they seen the 
girl’s liajljiy smile as she sat at night by her 
bedroom window and recalled the hundred 
little tokens of a certain person’s Admiration, they 
would probably have been still more bombed. 
The fact of the matter was that Geoffrey was 
growing more and more m love every dav. He 
had ulwuy.- .ecretly admired his state Hu fnend ; 
but by the tune his furlough was drawing to an 
end, iie knew that he loved her ho^e&tly and 
sincerely, and he could not bear the idea of going 
away without knowing his fate. So one day at 
dinner he announced casually that he would run 
in next door to take Norman some soldiers he 
had promised him and to borrow a song from Mrs 
Tracy. ‘ I shan’t he very long, 1 don’t sup^ise,’ 
lie added as lie donned lus hat, and the next 
moment he was gone. 

About an hour after this, Colonel Chalmers 
suddenly bethought himself that he ought to giv# 
Mrs Tracy a book he had promised he*’ ; and nyt 
caring to trust the work, a valuable one, to the 
servants, he strolled across himself. ‘Mrs Tracy 
in?’ he inquired. — ‘Yes; in the dra\yng-roo«i, 
sir,’ replied the maid.-^Oh, well; I’ll just tatao 
this* up myself ;’ and he ascended the softly-car- 
peted stair to the first floor. The drawfng-rpom 
door was slightly open, and lifting the heavy 
crimson portiere , he glanced in to see if Mrs Tracy 
were indeed there. But the sight which met his 
eyes drove all thoughts of Mrs Tracy and her 
book from Ins mind ; for there, standing wijli 
their backs to the floor, and thus unqble to See the 
intruder, were Geoffrey and Leslie. *The head 
of the young man was bent over the fair girlish * 
one which leant Trustfully against his shouldeiy* 
and a low whispered, ‘ My darling, do you**rcally ” 
and truly love me?’ smote on the ear of Ihef 
astonisl^d Colonel. He did not wait* for the 
answer — that was legible enough iif t]ie confiding 
attitude of the bent golden head, and in the move- 
ment of a little white hand into the strong brown 
one near it. Softly he let fall the curtain and 
turned towards the stairs with a half- sfti lined* 
feeling, foe that short glimpse had # shown, him 


that for him at least the world only contained one 
woman, and she was. the affianced of another. 

‘Fool, dolt that I have been!’ he murmured 
as he turned down the«garden path. ‘ Why did 
1 let her think me nothing" but a .crusty old 
bachelor ! Why, oh, why didn’t I find put how 
dear she was be fore » Geoffrey came 'between 
us !’ 

By the time he reached home, aftfcr a wild and 
apparently aimless* walk, he had come to view 
the matter from a more rational point \ and 
although his heart was aching as much as ever, 
lie yet managed to summon up a smile and a 
gruff, ‘ Wish you joy, lad,’ when his cousin came 
to him with the good news. * 

But he did not stay in Belminster ; lie felt 
he couldn’t ; and when, a day or so afterwards, 
he found Miss Sophia suffering from her old 
enemy rheumatism, he d chared that it would 
be a good plan for them all three to go off to 
some German baths. So naturally dtd he make 
the proposal, that no pup except Miss Janet 
suspected anything ; amj she having suffered the 
same sorrow in her time, probably had sharper 
eyes than the rest. 

Very sorry were the chfldren to bid good-bye 
to their old frjgnd, whom they were never to 
see again;* for about a month afterwards they 
got a letter from Miss Janet telling them that 
‘ dear Frederick * had passed away, the cause of 
his death being a cold which lmd attacked his 
lungs. To flic utter surprise of all Belminster, 
and of the Misses Chalmers themselves, it was 
found that alter legacies to one or two people, 
and the sum of five thousand pounds to each 
of Ins sisters, the bulk of Colonel Chalmers’s 
fortune, which was not inconsiderable, was be- 
queathed to Leslie Grant, to be by her received 
on the day she married Geoffrey Markham, 

Only Miss Janet, by the light of past experience, 
read between the lines of this unexpected will, 
and very tender -was she to the girl her brother 
had^loved. It was she who, at her ow T n request, 
arrayed the girl in !?er glistening bridal dress 
w hqp about a year later Geoffrey led her, a happy 
and contented bride, to the altar of SU Margaret’s, 
Belminster ; and it was she who, when the cere- 
mony was over, gathered up a few of the llowcrs 
which had carpeted thejjnde’s path and jriaced 
them secretly upon a quiet grave in the church- j 
yard hard by, two or three tears trickling down I 
upon their snowy petals as she thought lovingly 
of ‘ Brother Frederick.’ 


THE VACQUEItO. 

A GREiAT many people even in the West con- 
found Vficqucros with Cowboys, some even sup- 
]3osi{ig that the only difference between the men 
.known by these names is that of locality of the 
country in jrhicli they work ; in other words, 
that a man working with range-cattle is a cow- 
boy in the North and a vacquero in the South. 
Siicli a mistake, however, is only made by people 
unacquainted with range- work, because as a 
matter of fact there is a vast difference between 
the dbcupations in which these men are engaged. 
It is true every vacquero may become a cow- 
boy ; but evety cowboy cannot possibly become 
a vacquero. * . • 
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The name and the occupation it denotes, are reared in the saddle, and not unfrequently falls 
both of Spanish origin. It is. a matter of history dead from the saddle. He is more accomplished 
that the first horses brought to America were from with the lasso than the cowboy, and no vac- 
Spain* and the cow-ponies uieed in Texas and Old qitero is considered a thoroughly competent lasso fc - 
and New Mexico are to-day mongrel descendants thrower, or roper, unless he can catch a horse 
from the pure-bred Barbs landed on the shores tunning at its utmost speed by any one of its 
of the Gulf of Mexico over-< a century since. The four feet, or its two front or hind feet. Merely 
same is true of the vacquero, for he is invari- to be able to throw a lasso over the horse’s head 
ably a Mexican, sometimes the descendant from is no qualification for a vacouero. Then, too, an 
a pure , Castilian family ; but more often a efficient vacquero understands thoroughly the art 
‘Greaser’ or half-breed, having the blood of the of braiding horse-hair or raw hide and making 


Castilian and Indian mixed in his veins. 


therefrom bridles, riding-whips or ‘ querts,’ and 


occupation is handling and breaking wild horses, lassos or lariats. Every portion of his large and 
and while he inherits the hot-tempered iiupet- heavily -rigged saddle has its proper Spanish 
uous disposition together with the reckless name, which is unknown to the ordinary cowboy 
bravery of his Spanish ancestry, he lias also of the present day, although some years since, 
coupled with it the cunning and treachery of his when Southerners were engaged exclusively in 
Indian forefathers, in as noted a degree as the that business, most of those were familiar with 
wild descendants of those pure-bred Spanish the Spanish name of each portion or section of 
palfreys liav^ inherited their high spirits, speed, the saddle. 


and endurance. 


Of course, the main difference between the 


* In his dress the vacquero gives the strongest vacquero and cowboy is that the former is era 


outward evidence of his* ancestry and occupation, ployed exclusively with range-horses, while the 
The heavy broad-brimmed sombrero, ornamented latter’s charge are horned creatures. Besides 
with gold or silver braid and cord* the fancifully this, the thorough vacquero is rarely seen in the 
^ decorated and embroidered velveteen jacket and North. Tn other respects, however, his life and 
"trousers, with buckskin s^irt and gaiiy-coloured habits are very similar to those of the cowjboy ; 
sash, long-legged boots and big spurs, form but he is better paid, and actually his iife is in 
invariably the dress adopted by him, no matter greater danger; for, while the cowboy may have 
how poor he may be or how old and worn his occasionally to break a broncho or half-wild 


garments. 


horse, that is the vacquero’s regular occupation, 


In choosing his outfit, his saddle and bridle, and lie may be called on to ride five or six a 
he is more careful than the ordinary cowboy, day for weeks at a time. 

and gives less thought to the expense ; especially 

so is this the case with regard to the trappings of QUESTION AND ANSWER, 

his saddle, which are often fastened in place with _ r r . 

silver-headed rivets, the heads being frequently as You rll ^ nie 1,1 P ra,se of golden hair ; 
large as a crown-piece, and engraved with mono- but the sold will turn to gray, 

grams, or brands, or any other device which may You vow tlmt 110 IUA hlen with me may compare; 
catch his fancy. His bridle is usually of his own Yes, but the Spring-time will pass away. 

manufacture, of plaited horse-hair of different SL„ ug h my eyes be llae as the deop-Mae sea, 

colours so combined as to give evidence of his Bhle can fade tll ,, tlie millt 

natural artistic taste. It .differs from the c*d.- What i£ the end of rb Bhould 
nary bncUe in being so constructed as to_ be . A,. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER, 
r 

You rhyme in praise of my golden hair ; 

Ah, but the gold will turn to gray. 

You vow that no maiden with me may compare ; 
Yes, but the Spring-time will pass away. 

though my eyes be blue as the deop-blue sea, 

Blue eyes can fade through the mist of years ; 
What if the end of your rhyme should be 

adapted for use with'or without hits, and when WUtored aad ,poilt with 8a,t ’ “ d tcara ! 

used in the 'latter shape is called a ‘ liackamoor.’ 1 ‘Then I must find rhymes for snow-white hair, 

It is in this shape the vacquero invariably uses » Dear, if the gold should turn to gray, 
it the first time he saddles and mounts a wild For never another with you may compare, 
horse* because then the bits are useless, and only E’en though the Spring-time be passed away, 

irritate the animal ; the first lesson the vacquero *- , 

desires to teach it being to go ahead without any <*■ ‘ If your eyes, now blue as^he deep-blue sea, 
regard to direction, the hair-cord which passes Should fade, beloved, through the mist of year# 

around the nose and jaws being sufficiently Btrong What eare^I, so together we be ; 
to stop its wild race, if such a course is necessary. ' Only, sweetheart, let me dry those tears.’ 

The lasso or lariat used by the vacquero is, like f. r. 

the cowboy’s, made from plaited raw hide or . — - 

horse-hair, about thirty feet m length, yicl so « « nnn r , A - M , TPTPTT r m'R^i 

heavy that none but a very strong wind is able to 1/( All * a * 

,n 4 iw. n4 . „ 1st. Alb communications should be addressed to the 

alter the course of the noose when thrown at a * Mowmi, FAmWcL’ 
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fleeing animal. 

This outfit entire is often worth hundreds of 


* Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

2d. For its Return in case of ineligibility, postage- stamps 
1 should accompany every manuscript. 


dollars, and represents the vacquero’s stock in LM. To secure* their safe return if ineligible, All Manu« 


trade, being as indispensable as a lawyer’s or 
physician’s library. We have often seen such ai> 
outfit girthed, or ‘sinched’ as they say, on a horse 
not worth many more cents than the outfit was 


* scrubs, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
( otherwise, should have the writer’s Name and Address 
written upon them IN pull. 

4th. Offerings of Yorse should invariably be accompanied 
by a stamped and directed envelope. 


dollars. The vacquero takes more pride in the if the above rules are complied with, the Editor will 
completeness^ and quality of his outfit than the do hisj>est to ensure the safe return of indigiUc papers. 

COWlfey. — — ■ . ■■■ - -- --- rrr- 

S do you ever see the vacquero change his vrintedand Published by W. k R. Chambers, 47 Pater- 
n ; he is apparently bon^in the, saddle, noster Row, London, and 339 High Street, Ehinburgh. 


All Nights Reserved* 
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are in many instances lydden from view ; but • 
THE BELLS OF LONDON. for all that, a masterpiece of Wren. may here and 

The bells of London have undoubtedly a signi- there be found. But it is not intended to describe 
ficanee all their own, as i>igh above the bustle the churches, but to glance mainly at the belfry 
and roar they pour forth a merry peal or solemn and the bells. Strange it is, loo, in this connoc- 
atrainr The city-man, be he simply perfoiming tion, that it was hot until the year 1878 that St 
his allotted task, or entirely intent on money- Paul’s Cathedral had its peal. This peal consists 
getting, can in neither case ignore the hells, of twelve bells. The key is B flat. The tenor 
Kinging and clanging in the high tower above, bell weighs three tons. The ringers divide 
attention is not only demanded but gained. But amongst them some hundred and fifty pounds a 
it is not every one who gives them a ready ear, for year. This is for ordinary work ; extra attend- 
some there be who would, if they could, silence ance meaning, of course, additional pay. St 
tnem for ever. Bride’s, Fleet Street, one of Wren’s finest 

Bell-ringing as now practised is of’compara- churches, has a fine peal of twelve hung in its 
tively modern growth — change-ringing having splendid tower. They are in D. A noteworthy 
been introduced little more than two hundred circumstance in connection with St Bride’s is that 
years ago. Clammy was, of course, in vogue long it had the first peal of ten bells (afterwards a peal 
before, and the use of bells for various purposes of twelve, two being added) in London. The 
is most ancient. bells date from 1710. The tenor weighs twenty - 

But as regards change-ringing, it must not, of eighth hundredweight. 9 The ‘Bow Bells’ of 
course, be supposed that present-day * methods ’ Chepe, that is Bow Church, Cheapside, so famous 
sprung into existence all at once. At first, only f in Ilbndon’s annals, date from 1701. They are 
rounds and call-clmnges were rung— the elabora- a fine peal in C. The tenor weighs fifty-tliroe 
tion therefrom being mainly due to Fatnan Ste<£ bund Ad weight ; the total weight of the set of 
man, of Cambridge, known os the ‘father* of twelve being upwards of # eleven tons. Where 
change-ringing. It was m 1677 that Jjjjtedmante would the structures of to-day be with such a 
method was rung at# St Beliefs, Cambridge! weight as this to support ? When these bells are 
the*ringers being the ‘ College Youths.’ These ringing there is considerable vibration in the 
youths were members of a Society of Jiell -ringers, tower. St Botolpli’s, Bishopsgafce, has a peal of 
This Society was founded in 1037, and is known e*glif bells. They are in E lint. The tenor is just 
to-day as ‘ The Ancient Society of College a ton in weight. Capital tower here ; roomy, | 
Youths.’ The Society is a strong one, and has square, and sturdy, hut not so large as St Bride’s, 
members in all parts of the country and of all St Botdlph’s was built in 1732, and the peal 
grades of society. Another old Society of rfngers of bells was fixed in 1783. The steeple-keeper 
is ‘The Royal Cumberland Youths.’ The ‘Col- hare* has been bell-ringing for fifty-four years, 
lege Youths ’ were in the habit of ringing at St End loves it as much ns ever. He is not a clever 
Martin’s, College Hill, until that churcl^ was* «player, but for all ordinary ringing he is first- 
destroyed in the Great Fire o£ London. • Lord ^rate. He can take a bell for most of the 
Brcreton was one of the first members of tfiis ‘ methods ; * but he has not studied the technique 
Society* • • , of the thing as one would wish. St Giles’ 

Now for some reference to the churches where Church, Cripplegate, has a fine peal of twelve 
bell-ringing obtains. bells f tenor weighs thirty-six hundredweight. 

Those massive structures which meet one at There is a carillon here for playing Ijjhe bells. A 
every turn in the city — its churches — are par ivory musical pfcal of bells is to be found at St 
excellence the home of the bells. These churches Michael’s, Cornell* Twelve t bells ; tenor,* forty- 
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masses of metal in such a way as to make them 


one hundredweight. The bells of St Saviour’s, 
Southwark, .are very fine in* tone. The key is 
B flat; tenor, fifty hundred weight. 

It is impossible to enumerate within reasonable 
limits qne-fourth of those bells with which the 
writer has a personal acquaintance, so only a few 
more can be referred to, and that briefly, or the 
remarks on* the ringers must be left out alto- 
gether. • 

Shoreditch Church has a peal oi twelve hells, 
key of I); tenor, thirty-two hundredweight. 
Tower vibratks considerably when bells are in 
play. Oar ill on here, but out of order just now. 
St Martin’s-in-the-Fields has a peal of twelve— 
perhaps the oldest in London. (St Bride’s peal 
of twelve was riot all hung at once; ten were at 
first hung, and two subsequently. The ten were 
np before St Martin’s, but not perhaps the last 
two. St Martin's twelve were hung at once.) 
The bells are of fine tone, and the belfry very 
large. The key is 1); tenor, thirty-two hundred- 
weight. Whitechapel Church has a peal of eight 
bells, key of G ; tenor weighs just a ton. St 
Clement Danes has a*peal of ten bells and car- 
illon. 

There are scores of other peals in London ; hut 
what has been mentioned will suffice as types of 
the rest. 

Outside the city and its environs, peals of 
twelve are not numerous ; for it must not be 
overlooked that peals ure not only very expen- 
sive, but require lunch room, and besides this, 
towers of great strength. A peal of eight will 
weigh some five tons, and require some eighteen 
square feet for their accommodation. Added to 
the weight of the bells is the weight of the 
frame, usually of solid English oak, and of great 
strength. The cost of a peal of eight would 
be from five hundred to one thousand pounds ; 
so this is usually as much as can be spent, 
except by richly endowed churches, or unless 
well-to-do persons come forward. But whkt of 
the ringers ? An evening in the belfry with 
them must suffice, and some remarks cn peasant 
as to matters connected therewith. 

Entering the belfry of some old city church, 
and^gazing at the ringers as they are engaged at 
their arduous task, one ^cannot refrain from pon- 
dering over the many changes that have rung 
without and within since the bells which ring 
above were hung. Without, kings and queens 
have come and gone ; within, ringers of several 
generations have passed away, and their dSath- 
knell has been rung by their successors. The 
changes in the position and power of the people 
since the first change vibrated in the^ tower 
above ; the many rectors that have preached in 
the old pulpit ; the many happy pairs thgt to 
merry peals have passed through the porch, look- 
j ing at the, to them, all-bright vista of the future : 
these and a host of thoughts of a kindred char- 
acter are conjured up in the mind as one stands, 
watching the ringers of the bells. 

But, ascending above the ringers and groping 
up the narrow stone staircase, the bells them- 
selves may be reached. And standing just above 
the frame v^ork in which they are fixed, and 
when they etfe being rung, is a sight which lives 
in* the memory. It is night, ana the glimmer' 
•of an ‘old lantern enly serves U* light the dark 


I look wmrd and uncanny. It is with difficulty 
their shape is made out, as one peers at the 
'.ever-moving loud-tongued monsters just beloy. 
.The ringers are now out of sight, and only their 
work is apparent But, forgetting them for a 
moment, it would really seem that some won- 
drous, magic power, not of earth, was at work. 
The ringing and the clanging ; the revolving 
wheels and bells; the deafening roar; the gloomy 
tower ; the absence ot all other sound or sight : 
the^e excite the feelings and the senses in such 
a way that the onlooker may give play to fancy 
as he will. But there is little to tempt one to 
stay in such close proximity to the bells, and the 
ringers below are not without interest. It may 
therefore be well to return to them. 

Th* ringers of London are, in the main, work- 
ing-men. It would not do to depend upon their 
earnings as ringers except in a few exceptional 
cases. The members of ‘ The Ancient Society of 
College Youths ’ may be considered the elite of 
the class. Their members ring at one church or 
another once? or twice every week. Their chief 
place of meeting is *St Saviour’s, Southwark. 
Members ring here and at certain other churches 
on a fixed night; many churches hcsjdcs* these 
being taken for ringing at uncertain intervals. 
‘Grandsire Triples,’ ‘Oxford Treble Bob,’ ‘Kent 
Treble Bob,’ and many other ‘methods’ are rung 
by this Society, and a very high standard lias 
been reached. It should be mentioned here that 
* Peal Boards ’ will be found in most of the city 
churches recording feats in change-ringing by 
members of this and other Societies. * Grandsire 
Triples’ is the favourite change — live thousand 
and forty changes being usually rung in a few 
minutes over three hours. There me, of course, 
scores of ‘methods' of change-ringing — the 
‘method’ usually taking its name from its 
in von tor or from the town where first rung. 
There are, for instance, the ‘London Surprise,’ 
‘Cambridge Surprise,’ and several named after 
Stedman and others. 

( Be 11 -ringing h not altogether safe work or 
^child’s-play. Ringers can furnish paiticulars of 
cases wlierfe men, from want of care or knowledge, 
have been killed. The bell-rope requires the 
nicest manipulation, or the ringer may be carried 
ujpward vita its upward movement, and receive 
lbs deathblow from the filing above. Several 
cases of, this kind have occurred. A bell-ringer 
once met his death by the rope getting round his 
neck, and before his comrades could help him 
he was strangled. The hanging rope looks the 
simplest thing in the world to bring into play ; 
but there is the heavy mass above to be con- 
sidered. 

Although bell-ringing is rather popular just 
now, the ^red-letter days’ of the city m connec- 
tion therewith are not so frequent as of yore. 
Weddings ht most of the churches are few and 
far between ; uqj the days of public rejoicing 
co hie but rarely. There are, of course, ringings 
for i special occasions of various sorts— anniver- 
saries and the like. But with the departure of 
the city residential population,, there is little of 
locaS interest — interest, that is, which calls for 
bell-rrnging in connection therewith. A ringer 
usually receives four shillings for ringing ; but 
several we£ks may pass without, his services 
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being required. The steeple-keepers at most of ‘unless I have a mind to slice the nose off my 
the churches are ringers. They receive their face. — How 's the weather, steward ?’ 
payment for their duties in connection with the < Blowing a buster ffom the soutli’ard, ‘sir,’ 
sttfepje— perhaps twenty pounds per annum-- *] ie an8W ered, talking with his Kps at th‘e Venetian 
besides any sums for special ringing with the • f t , closed d , d the (jhip ing alon 
other men. The steeple- keeper rings, ot course, , . , _ , * , , • * ® ^ b 

for the services of the church as part of his ancsome Y as a 0 8 j° ' e * 

duty. But it does not follow from this that IIel,e somebody called him, and. he trotted 
he is a ‘ change-ringer,' though in jpost* cases he away. • ^ 

is qualified in this way also, but not often found Mr Colledge awoke. ‘By* George l lie- ex- 

in the very front rank so far as ability in ringing claimed, ‘ I ’ve had a doocid long sleep.’ 

‘methods’ goes. ‘ How d’ ye feel ?’ said I. 

The London ringers are of varying ages— one ‘in no humour to rise,’ he answered. ‘‘I 

man How ringing is eighty-threc-an exceptional 9ll pp 0 8e I can have what breakfast I’m likely to 

case ; but many are of considerable age. Others eat bronght to me here v 

are not out ot their teens, or barely so. They > t 

work at their trades in the daytime and practise . ^ lit.* 

in the evening. There are postmen, iu&ons, Any news, Mr Dugdale he asked, his voice 
sawyers, bricklayers, slioemakers, gardeners, and, beginning to languish as a sensation of nausea 
in fact, almost every class of worker. And one grew upon him with the larger awakening of 
cannot help remarking how much better it is to his faculties. # 

see men spending their leisure in this way than ‘ We ran down a French lugger last night,’ 
simply wasting time and money in the public- gaid I, ‘ and drowned a lot of men. That ’sail.’ 

house. Besides ringing at the church, many of He eyed me ‘dully, thinking perhaps that I 

the ringers have hand-belt, and are no mean wa6 joking> and then said : ‘ Well, there it is, you 
performers on them. An adept may make these , . ,, . ’ e , 

fatter & soiree of income, especially in the winter, sec - Yesterda f> .S' 0 " wore l , a,k ‘ n K °[ th ? /“» of 
when such ringers are in request for entertain- a voyage > and the very earliest of the humours 
meats. This is, indeed, in many instances the 13 the drowning of a lot of men.’ 


ca«e; and to those possessing the necessary ability, ‘And women,’ said I. 

there is ^inple opportunity, not m Loudon only, ‘Poor beggars!’ he exclaimed. — ‘Will you 
but in all parts of the kingdom. " hand me a bottle of Hungary water that you’ll 

find in my portmanteau ?— Much obliged to you, 

Dugdule : and will you kindly tell the steward 
MY SHIP M A T E LOU I # S JR. as you past-, through the cubin to bring me a 

tiie romance ok a WRECK. £ u t a very few of us assembled at the breakfast 

chapter ill. — my FELLOW-PASSENGERS. table. Colonel Bannister was there, a very rauirod 

aftei I had let t the deck they lulled the mainsail }jj s w liite wire-like whiskers. There were also 
and topgallantsail, reeled the maintopsail, and present Mr Emmett, an artist, who was making 
tied another reef in the mi/./.en-topsail. In fact the voyage to the East f<Jr the purpose of painting 

it looked as if we were to have a black gale of Indian scenery, a man with long hair curling 

wind, dead on end too, with a sure prospect them > down his back, a ragged beard and l up u studies, 
of bearing up for the Downs afresh* How it a velvet coat, and Byronie collars, out of which 
may be in these steamboat times, 1 will not his , lo ?S thi “ neck forked up like the head of a 
pretend to say; hut my experience of the old R oc tb ™ u 8 h , * scarecrow s suit of clothes; Mr 
* . 1; , l a J ix t , . ,, • Peter Hemskirk, who looked uncommonly fat, 

sathug-dnp is that the first night out. let th% ^ and unflni8 ’ hed in his atth . e this morning ; 

weather be what it wilt, is on the whole about two young Civil Service fellows — as we should 
as wretched a time as a man at any period ^ of now call their trade — named Greenhew and 
his life has to pass through. • ' FpirtVorne ; and Mr Sylvanus Johnson, a journal- 

Mr Colledge was sound asleep in his bunk, wt * bound to Bombay or Calcutta (I cannot be 
his brandy flask within convenient reach of his sure of the ci ty)> to edit a newspaper— a bullet- 
hand. It was certain enough that he l.ad heard headed- rtan with a sort of low-comedian face, 
nothing of the disturbance on deck, fundrassed ver J bl, ' e » bo “‘ the cheeks where he shaved, 
nntl „ rt rLi i , , , .* ^ , a nose of the shape of a woman’s thimble, and 

. 0 f T . ld there lay wide awake siijalLkeen restless black eyes, full of intelligence, 

Th nr tlm f* T . 8 n P cre aked like a cradle, ^hose suggestion in that way was not to be 
lne full uismalnes» of a first night out was upon ^impaired or weakened by an expression in repose 
me, and it was made weightier yet — how fliuch 8f singular self-complacency. Captain Keeling, at 
weightier indeed ! — by the recollection of the wi^d *he head of the talble, sat skewered up in his 
and sud<Jpn tragedy of the evening • uniform frock-coat in stiff satin stock and collars. 

I fell asleep at last, and was awakened at half- JJ r p «H> ce occupied the other end of the table, 
past seven by the steward, who wished to know ? e ' *°?’ WM , att "* d “ a uniform resembling the 
if T urn n fnri w * . . , dress Worn by the skipper. He had # a pleasant 

, t , , . fco silave Wlth * ^J} e brown sailorly face, with a floating jfose of head 

moment I had my consciousness, I was se*ible 4ipon his shoulders that made one think of a 
that a heavy sea was running. soap-bubble poised on top of a pipe-stem. ThePe 

‘ No shaving this morning, thank you,’ said I, were iu| ladies. # Unce I caught a glimpse of Mrs j 
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Colonel Bannister s Roman .nose, and gray liair 
ornamented with a large black lace cap, fitfully 
hovering for a moment «r two in the wide hatch 
past the *chief -officer’s chair, down which the 
step 3 lad that went to the sleeping berths. But 
the apparition vrfnishede with almost startling 
suddenness, as though the old lady had fallen 
or been violently pulled below. When, later on, 
I inquired after "her, I learnt that she had betaken 
herself again to her bunk. 

It was a mighty uncomfortable breakfast. The 
ship was rolling violently and convulsively upon 
the short snappish Chaunel seas— the most insuf- 
ferable of alt waters when in commotion, making 
even the seasoned salt pine for the long regular 
rhythmic heave of the blue ocean billow. The 
fiddles hindered the plates from sliding on to 
our laps ; but their contents were not to be so 
easily coa^d into keeping their place ; an unusu- 
ally heavy lurch shot a large helping of liver 
and bacon on to Mr,, Ilemskirk’s knees ; and 
the ship’s surgeon, Dr Jlenmieridgo, came peril- 
ously near to being badly scalded by Mr Johnson, 
the literary man, wlip, in reaching for a cup of 
tea, tilted the swinging tray. There was not 
much talk, and what little 0 was said chiefly 
concerned the incident ol the previous evening. 

‘Captain,’ cried young Mr Fairthorne in an 
effeminate voice — he was the gentleman, it seems, 
who last night had been calling upon anybody 
to smother the ayah— ‘whatli to become of thotlie 
poor Frenchmen ?’ 

‘Sir,’ answered Captain Keeling in a manner 
as stiff as a marline-spike with his dislike of the 
subject, ‘I do not know.’ 

‘ Frenchmen,’ cried Colonel Bannister in a loud 
voice, as though lie were directing the manoeuvres 
of a company of Sepoys, ‘are the hereditary 
enemies of our country, and it never can matter 
to a Briton what becomes of them.’ 

* Boot, my tear sir,’ remarked Mr Hemskirk, 

‘ you are a Briton, yes— and you are n Christian 
too, und der Francliman iss your broder.’ 

*My what?’ roared the Colonel. ‘Tell ye.wliat, 
Mr Hemdrirk : it is a good job that you cannot 
pronounce our language, otherwise you^ might 
happen sometimes, sir, to grow offensive.’ 

Mynheer, who scented to have had some pre- 
vious acquaintance with this little bombshell of 
a man, dried the grease upon his lips with a 
napkin, and cast a wink upon Mr Grcenhew, 
whose face of resentment at this familiarity 
caused me to break into such an immoderate .'it 
of laughter that there was nothing for it but to 
bolt from the table. 

The second mate warmly clad paced tlih weather 
side of the poop, sending many a weatherly glance 
to seaward, with a frequent lifting of his eyes to 
the rounded iron-hard canvas ; whilst against the 
brilliant white wake of the ship, roaring and 
boiling upwards, as it seemed, to the stoop of th^» 
Indiaman’s huge square counter, the figures of the 
two sailors at the big wheel stood out clear-ciu 
as cameos, with the broad brass band upon the 
circle dully reflecting a space of copperish light 
in the sky over the weather mizzen- topsail yard- 
arm, aud the newly polished hood of the binnacle 
gleaming ki though sun-touched. A couple of 
Midshipmen in peacoats and bras^ buttons, curly^ 
headed young rognes, with the spirit of mischief 
bright in every glance they sen*, patrol led 1 the 


lee-side of the poop; and up in the mizzen top 
were two more of them, with yet another long- 
legged fellow jockeying a spur of the crosstrees, 
with his loose trousers rattling like a flag; but 
what job he was upon I could not tell. • The 
planks of this deck were as white os the trunk of 
a tree newly stripped of its bark. Four hand- 
some quarter- boats swung at the davits. Along 
the rail en ejther hand went a row of hencoops, 
through the bars of which the heads of cocks 
and hens came and went in a winking sort of 
way, like a swift showing and withdrawing of 
red rags. On the rail, for a considerable distance, 
were stowed bundles of compressed hay, the scent 
of which was a real puzzle to the nose, coming as 
it did through the hard sweep of the salt wind. 
The white skylights glistened through the intri- 
cacies of brass wire which shielded them. Abaft 
the wheel, on either side of it, their tompioned 
muzzles eyed blindly by the closed ports meant to 
receive them, were a couple of eighteen -pounders ; 
for in those days the Indiaman still went armed ; 
not heavily, indeed, as in the war-times of an 
earlier period, but with artillery and small-arms 
enough to enable lfer to dispute with some 
promise of success with the picaroon who was 
still afloat, whose malignant flag the *bufnished 
waters of the Antilles yet reflected, and whose 
amiable company of assassins were as often to be 
met with under the African and South American 
heights as in the Channel of the Mozambique, or 
eastward yet on the broad surface of the Indian 
Ocean. 

1 crossed the deck to where Mr Ooeker was 
stumping, and asked him if he could tell me 
off what part of the English coast our ship now 
WAS 

‘Drawing on to the Wight, sir,’ he answered 
with a sort of groping look in the little moist 
blue eyes he turned over the lee bow into the 
thickness beyond. 

‘Well, we’re blowing through it, anyway,’ 
said I. ‘I shouldn’t have allowed these heels lor 
any conceivable structure born with such bows as 
the Countess Ida. What is it?’ I asked with a 
glance at, the broad dazzle of yeast dancing and 
whipping and slinging off the Indiaman's tall side 
against the hurl of the weather surge. 

‘It’ll be all eight,’ answered the second officer: 
‘it would be ten had she, worked herself loose of 
the grip of the stevedores. She wants the main- 
sail aikl foreto’gnrn’sail. These old buckets are 
manufactured to creak, and whilst they creak, 
they hold, it is said.’ 

liib face crumpled up into a grin that made 
him look twenty years older under the thatch of 
jiis sou’-rester curling to his eyebrows, with the 
broad flaps, over liis ears like a nightcap for his 
sea-helmet to sit upon. 

‘Pray, Mr Cocker,’ said I, ‘was any damage 
done to the ship by the collision last night?’ 

‘Inhere wasn’t so much as a ropeyarn parted,’ 
answered. ‘4 looked to see the spritsail yard 
sprung,- for it ’ll have been that spar, I reckon, 
which dragged the lugger’s masts overooard by 
the shrouds of them. But it ’s as sound as any- 
thing else aboard the ship.* 

H 9 shifted uneasily, as though to make off, 
and burning my head, I spied the captain look- 
ing into t|ie binnacle. So, having had already 
enough of the deck, I stepped belsw for a smoke j 
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in the cuddy recess, where I found Mr Emmett The thick weather lay heavily upon the 
in a long cloak, such as mysterious assassins and captain’s mind, held him in fits of abstraction 
renegade noblemen used to wear at the Coburg whilst at table, dismissed him after a brief sitting 
Theatre, sucking at a large curled meerschaum to the deck, and kept him heedful and taciturn 
pipe,* and arguing on the subject of longitude - whilst there. He had had one collisiqn, and 
with a little man almost a dwarf, an* honest and wanted no more ; and jj>i\ would notice How that 
highly intelligent pigmy, with the head of a tragedy had served him, by observing him when 
giant supported on the legs of a boy of six, an in the cuddy to prick up his ears to the least 
amiable earnest little creature, wijh a* trick of unusual noise on deck, to glance at the tell-tale 
looking up wistfully into your face. His name compass over his head, as though it were tlife sun 
was Richard Saunders ; and J afterwards under- which he had been patiently waiting for a chance 
stood that he was proceeding to India on behalf to ‘shoot,’ to swallow his food with impatient 
of some Pharmaceutical Society, to collect infor- motions to the steward to bear a hand v and to 
mation on and examples of Hindu and other bolt up the cabin steps without a smile or syllable 
medicines, drugs, charms, and so forth. of apology to us for quitting the table. 

Well, all that day it continued to blow a very But there came a change at last IT&hant was 
strong wind. The ship’s plunging increased as then many long leagues astern, and the night 
the Channel opened under ner bow and admitted had been dark but quiet, wjth a long Biscayan 
something of the weight of the Atlantic in the swell brimming to our starboard quarter and a 
run of its seas. There was a constant sharp- play of sheet-lightning of! the lee bow, and wind 
shooting of spray forward over the forecastle, and enough to send the Indianan through it at some • 
the wet came sobbing along the lee scuppers to six knots with her royals and cross-jack furled 
where the cuddy front checked it under the poop and the weather clew of’ her mainsail up. This 
ladder. Very tew of us assembled*' at luncli or was as the picture showed # when I went to bed 
at dinner. • at five bells— half-past ten— ajod on opening my 

During the progress of this last meal Colonel eyes next mornipg I found the berth brilliant 
Bannister* left the table and went below, and with sunshine, bulkhead* and ceiling trembling to 
after an interval, uprose through the hatch, with the glory rippling off the sea through the* large 
his large distinguished-looking wife holding on round scuttle or porthole, and the action of the 
to him. Mynheer Peter Hemskirk, on seeing ship a stately gliding, with a slow long floating 
her, cried out : 1 Ah, Mee^ trees Bannister, hoot heave that raised no sound whatever of creak or 
dot iss vot I call plooky ” and Mr .Johnson came straining, and that, after the long spell of tumble- 
near to breaking bis neck whilst starting to his fication, was as grateful to every sense and to all 
legs to stand as she passed. She took a chair wearied bones as the firm unlocking surface of 
next her husband, and sat grimly staring around dry land. 

her, her lips pale with the compression of them. Mr Colledgc was shaving himself. I lay eyeing 
She shook her head to every suggestion made by him for a few minutes, admiring the handsome 
the steward, and then, being unable to bold out high-born looks of the youth, and thinking it 
any longer, seized hold of her little ramrod of a was a pity that such manly beauty as his should 
husband and went, staggering and rolling below lack the consecrating touch of an intellectual 
with him. When lie returned, he tossed dowft a expression to parallel his physical graces. He 
glass of wine with an angry gesture and a fierce saw jpe in the glass in which he was scraping 
countenance, and looking at Hemskirk, cried himself. * 

out: ‘I’ve a great respect for my wife, sir, and * Good -morning, Dugdale. I feel all right again, 
she’s a fine woman in every sense of the word.’ — < d’ ye*know. 1 am going to eat my breakfast in 
The Dutchman nodded. — ‘ But,’ continued thg the cuddy and then go on deck.’ 

Colonel, clenching his fist, ‘if ever I go to sea ‘Glild to hear it,’ said Splitting my legs over 
with a woman again, be she wife, aunt, or grand- the side of the bunk. # • 

mother, may I be poisoned tor a lunatic, an*l ‘I suppose there’ll be some girls about this 
my remains committed Jbo the deep. Tliis is th<* morning,’ said he. ‘ Who the dooce are the 
fourth time I’ve sworn it— my mind is now passengers, 1 wonder ? Anybody very nice aboard, 
resolved !’ • not counting that ripping young lady with the 

Out of all this sort of thing one •could get a black, eyes?’ 
laugh here and there; but on the whole it was 'Nearly everybody’s been as sen-sick as you,’ 
desperately weary work, and continued so till we said I ; ‘and the few who have put in an appear- 
had blown clear of soundings. Altogether it was ance ar£ males — your friend Emmett, the fat 
as ugly a down Channel run as any man woul<j Dutchman, and two or three others.’ 
pray to be preserved from ; the atmosphere *gray, ‘Oh, you mean Mynheer Hemskirk, the corpu- 
the seas a muddy green, the howling l^last chill lent <?hap, whose voice sounds like that of a man | 

a November morn, often darkening to ^ squall, wside a rum puncheon talking through the bung- j 

that would sweep between the masts in 4 horizontal,'hole.’ « 

lines of rain sparkling like steel, and witlijtepite f I asked him if he could tell me anything about 
enough in the lancing of them to compel tjie IMiss Temple, the black-eyed lady, 
strongest to turn his back. Now and .again a * Some one told me at Gravesend,’ he answered 
lady passenger would show in tfie» cuddy ; hut — ‘but J don’t know who it w T as — that she’s a 
though there were some twenty-eight of us in daughter of Sir Conyers Temple. I think I’ve 

all, not reckoning a couple of ayahs, and a China- heard *my father speak of him as a man he has 

man in the garb of his country, who actecf as hunted with. If he ’s that Sir Cony<frs, he broke 
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* Her aunt, I believe ; but I don’t know her 
name. — But I say, though, what makes you so 
inquisitive V a 

‘Oh, iny dear Coll edge/ said I, * one is always 
inquisitive about one’s fellow-passengers on board ■ 
ship. The girl came up t to me on deck the other 
night when the row of the collision was in full 
swing. I Bee her big eyes now— black as ebony, 
yet luminous too, with the flame of a flare-tin at 
the side reflected iii each magnificent orb in a spot 
of crimson which made her pale hooded face as 
mystical as a, vision of the night.’ 

• He turned to stare at me, and broke into a 
laugh. 'So 'Syou are the poet amongst the passen- 
gers, eh ? as Emmett ’s the painter ! What ’s to 
be my walk f-r-Oh, there goes the first breakfast 
bell ! Heaven bless us, what a delightful thing 
it is not to feel sea-sjck !’ 

We continued to gabble -a bit in this fashion ; 
he then left the berth, and a little later 1 followed 
« him. t 

The large cuddy wore an aspect it had not 
before exhibited. The * sunshine sparkled upon 
the skylights, ami the interior ‘was full of the 
blue and silver radjaiice of the rich and welcome 
autumn morning outside. The long table was all 
aglow with the silver and crystal furniture of the 
white* damask, and through the glazed domes in 
the upper deck you could see the canvas on the 
mizzen swelling in a milky softness from yard 
to yard as the sails mounted to the height of the 
tender little royal. 

The passengers came from the deck or up 
from below one after another ; the change in the 
weather had acted as a charm, and here now was 
the whole mob of us, one old lady excepted, with 
a glimpse to be had of the two ayahs sunning 
themselves on the quarter-deck. The skipper, 
looking a bit stale, as with too much of all- 
night-work, but smart enough in the gingerbread 
trickery of his uniform, made a little speech of 
compliments to the ladies and gentlemen ^from 
the head of the table. *rhere was a courtliness 
about the old fellow that gained not a little in 
relish from a sort of deep-sea flavour in his i 
manner and varying expressions of face. 1 liked 
the quality of the bow with which lie accompanied • 
histanswer to any lady who addressed him. 

I sat at the bottom of the table on the port 
hand of the chief-officer, and was able to com- 
mand a pretty good view of the people that 1 
was to be associated with, as I might suppose, for 
the next three or four and perhaps five months. 
There were several girls amongst us— two Miss 
Jollifies, three Miss Brookes, Misl Hudson, and 
four or five more. Miss Hudson was exceedingly 
pretty — hair of dark gold, and a skin delicate as 
a lily, upon which lay a kind of golden tinge 
too — oh, call it not freckles ! though I daresay 
tho charming effect woe produced by something 
of that sort. Her eyes were large* moist, violet*,, 
in hue, with slightly lifted eyebrows, which gav£ 
them an arcli look. Mr SylVunus Johnson, wh& 
sat next me, after staring at her a little, muttered 
in my ear in a dramatic undertone : iPerdita 
has expressed that girl, sir : 

" ? « V Violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
u Or Cytherea’s breath.’ « • 

that .be he£ mother next Jo her/f said I, 


‘fix your attention upon her, Mr Johnson, and 
Perdita’s fancy will exhale !’ 

And indeed Mrs Hudson was a very extra- 
ordinary, and I may say violent contrast «to 
her daughter : a pursy lady of about fifty, *with 
a heavy underlip, puffed-out cheeks of a bluish 
tint, and a wig the youthful hue of which 
defined every trace of age in her countenance, 
till one .thought of her as being some score 
years older tl'an she really was. 

But the interior was wonderfully humanised by 
these ladies. Their dress, the sparkle of jewels 
in their ears, on their fingers and throats, here 
and there a turban seated high on some motherly 
head — it was the age of turbans and feathers 
— the soft notes of the girls running an under- 
tone of music through the deeper voices of the 
matr&ns and the growling of us males grum- 
bling conversation across and up the table, 
whipped the fancy ashore, and made, one think 
of drawing-rooms and guitars and Books of 
Beauty. 


THE GJ ANT SUN. 

To those unacquainted with the marvels of astro- 
nomy the above title may appear a littfe strange. 
For surely our sun must be considered a giant, 
‘giant in size/*' as Sir John Herscliel says, ‘and 
giant in strength, hut withal a benevolent giant, 
being the almonei of the Almighty, the delegated 
dispenser to us of light and warmth, the imme- 
diate source of all our comforts, and indeed of the 
very possibility of our existence.’ Is there, then, 
any orb m the heavens superior to our sun, and 
more worthy to be styled a giant ? 

Iu comparing things on earth, w.e look upon 
this our planet as a giant, relative to the size of 
anything terrestrial ; our highest mountains, our 
deepest oceans, are but specks compared with the 
huge mass of the earth. Then look at Jupiter, 
the noblest of the planets, acting as a subordinate 
sun to his Bystem of satellites. This globe is 
fhuiulreds of times larger than our world, and its 
mass even exceeds the combined mass of all the 
other planets. Yet vast as is the bulk of Jtipiter, 
he seems dwarfed into insignificance compared 
^,’ith the sun’s magnificent globe ; a thousand 
Jupiters* would not malcy up the volume of the 
sun nor outweigh his mighty mass. To speak of 
any other orb as being a giant sun, would seem to 
imply thut‘ there exists m the universe a globe 
bearing some such proportion to the sun as the 
sun does to Jupiter, or Jupiter does to our earth. 
Inconceivable ns the idea of such a globe may he, 
it is, however, such a globe that I now wish to 
describe. As the late Richard Proctor said : 

‘ Mighty cAs* is the globe of the sun, there is an 
orb mo;c than a thousand times vaster. Grand as 
is the schqpie ruled by the sun, and inconceivable 
as ai^ the forces exerted by the sun upon the orbs 
wjiich circle rovnd him, there is a sun which 
exerts forces many times more mighty on orbs 
which themsefves probably exceed onf sun in 
mass and volume. Magnificent as is the concep- 
tion that our sun with his attendant family of 
planets is sweeping through space at a rate of two 
or tlil’ee hundred miles every minute, the sun of 
which I sp^ak carries a far mightier trgin through 
space at a rate many times greater/ • Look towards 
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the south any clear night during the winter 
.months, and you will see, low down, a star which 
'will immediately arrest your attention, not only 
by its superior brightness, but also by its constant, 
change or coloui’, at one moment red, at another, 
green, at another white. This is Sirius, the 
famous Dog-star of the ancients, the most brilliant 
star in the heavens, and the largest known orb in 
the universe. It is difficult to conceive, that this 
beautiful star is a globe much larger than our 
sun ; yet it is a fact that Sirius is a sun many 
times more mighty than our own. That splendid 
star, which even m our most powerful telescopes 
appears as a, mere point of light, is in reality a 
globe emitting so enormous a quantity of light 
and heat, that were it to take the place of our 
sun, every creature on this earth would be con- 
sumed by its burning rays. • 

Sirius shining with a far greater lustre than 
any other star, it was natural that astronomers 
should have regarded this as being the nearest of 
all the ‘ fixed ’ stars ; but recent investigation on 
the distances of the stars has shown that the 
nearest to us is Alpha Oentauri, a star belonging 
to tho southern latitudes,* though it is probable 
that Sirius is about fourth on the list in order 
of distance. For though there arc about fifteen 
or twenty stars whose distances have been conjec- 
tured, the astronomer knows thafe in reality all of 
them, save three or four, lie at distances too great 
to be measured by any instruments we have at 
present. Astronomer* agree in fixing the distance 
of the nearest star at twenty-two million of 
millions of miles ; and it is eeitam that the dis- 
tance of Sinus E more than three un<^ less than 
six times that of Alj>ha Oentauri, most likely 
about live times ; so that we are probably not far 
from the truth if we set the distance of Sinus at 
about a hundred million of millions of miles ! 
Wlmt a vast distance is this which separates us 
from that bright star ; words ami figures of them- 
selves f«ul to convey to our mind* any adequate 
idea of its true character. 

To take a common example of illustrating such 
enormous distances : it is calculated that the bal^ 
from an Armstrong hundred-pounder quits the 
gun with a speed ol about lour hundred yards pfu* 
second; now, if this velocity could be kept up, it 
would require no fewer than ten million years 
before the ball could reach Siiius ! iflgain, tal^c 
then swiitest form ol Velocity oi which we have 
any knowledge, light, which travels at the rate of 
nearly two hundred thousand milef per second, 
or about twelve million miles a minute, yet the 
distance of Sirius is so vast that it takes nearly 
twenty years for its light to reach us ; so that 
if Sirius was suddenly to become .extinct, we 
should not be acquainted with the fact till fcweiAy 
years hence. 8 # 

Now' 1 , the work the astronomer has to do in 
order to calculate these distances is one of tli£ 
greatest problems he has to solve, and*the maimer' 
of his investigation may not be,out of place. Byf 
way of illustration, take a room having two 
windows looking in the same * direction ; mow 
stand at one window and select a certain object, 
say a tree, and notice the position in which it 
stands in relation to its surroundings ; then*look 
from the other window at the sumo objdtt, ancL 
yqu will Ijnd that its surroundings have slightly 
changed; they have apparently Shifted their 


position, owing to your having observed them 
from a different point of view. This is precisely 
what an astronomer dqes to determine the dis- 
tance of a star ; the earth in her \yide circuit 
round the sun is in winter on the opposite side of 
the sun to what she was in summer, aitcl conse- 
quently the earlli’s distance from the sun being 
about ninety-one million miles, w r# e*see the stars 
from two different points of view, one hundred 
and eighty millions of miles apart, lint Vast as is 
this base-line, any change m the position of a star 

is, with one or two exceptions, altogether inappre- 

ciable, and Sinus stands barely within the limits 
of any approximate estimation. *111 fact, this 
star, viewed from the two extremes of the earth’s 
orbit, shows a displacement of position equal 
to about the five-thousandth part* of the moon’s 
diameter, so that it is almost impossible for astro- 
nomers to determine the distance or dimensions of 
Sirius by tins means. « 

Bright as the Dog-star appears to the naked 
eye, m the telescope it appears as a mere point of 
light ; and even in thb largest telescopes con- 
structed, though its light is greatly increased, a 
definite disc or outline, as *is seen in the planets, 
is quite undiseernible ; for if 'the power oi a tele- 
seope was suflieibnt to * raise a disc ’ on the star, 
it would be almost an impossibility to distinguish 

it, owing to its great brilliancy ; for as Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel tells us, wdien Sirius was about to 
enter the field of view of Ins forty-feet reflector, 
‘ the light resembled that which announces the 
approach of sunrise and when the star w'as in 
the field oi view ‘ it appeared in all the splendour 
ot the rising sun, so that it was impossible to 
behold it without pain to the eye.’ 

Now, if astronomers could measure the disc of 
Sinus, they could from that determine its dis- 
tance and measure its dimensions ; but as no 
outline is appreciable, they resort to comparing 
the light received from this star with that which 
we receive from the sun, ami by this means they 
are Side to form some conclusion as to its probable 
si/.e. After the most careful comparison of the 
light of Sirius, the sun and other stars, astrono- 
mers agree in fixing the volume ol Sirius as 
excelling our sun nearly five thousand times, and 
his diameter as exceeding our sun’s seventeen 
times, so that the diameter of this giant orb is 
probably no less than over fourteen millions of 
miles ! 

To the philosophers and scientists of the last 
^enfjury, it must have appeared incredible that 
at any future time scientific discoveries would 
have enabled us to tell with certainty the com- 
positim* of the stais. Yet during the last fifty 
years the science of spectrum analysis has so far 
advanced, as to give us undeniable proof of the 
existence of certain elements in the sun and also 
r m the stars, similar to those with which we are 
acquainted qn earth. As Dr Huggins says : 'We 
now need not teach our children that little 
couplet “Twinkle, twinkle, little star, how I 
wonder what you are 1 ” because w r e really know; 
wo haye in the place of wonder, knowdedge.’ Of 
this method of ascertaining the composition of 
a distant body by its light, it is sufficient here 
to remark that it is due to the fach that, when a 
ray of light lias by means of the spectroscope 
passed through a glass prism, it is spreud gut into 
a broad band Comprising atl the colours of the 
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rainbow. This band or spectrum is in the case of beings of such intellect and civilisation, com- 
of the sun and other similar’ bodies crossed by a pared with whom we are but savages, 
number of line dark lirifs, which correspond to Such systems as these may possibly belong to a 
the various, elements present in their constitution, .higher order of existence, a state of things to whfch j 
Now, if certain gases, such as hydrogen or sodium, . we can never attain, and a degree of perfection to 
be burnkand their -spectra examined, lines similar which we can never hope to arrive. Be this as it ] 
to those in the sun’s spectrum will be found ; may, we have sufficient evidence to prove that 
and if the two are compared, the presence or Sirius is a sun of the highest order of creation, and 
absence of such elements irv the sun may be an orb well worthy to be titled ‘ the giant sun,’ for 
inferred.* By this* means of spectrum analysis of all the stars of which we have any know- 
it has been found that the sun contains a large .ledge, none other more worthily deserve dis- 
mimber of terrestrial elements, including hydrogen, tinction than this the great Dog-star, the king 
iron^ sodium, * magnesium, zinc, lithium, copper, amongst suns. 

oxygen, *and •many others ; of these, the first . 


four mentioned have been discovered in Sirius ; 
and doubtless 'most of the others exist also, as the 
spectrum of this star resembles that of our sun 
in all essential respects, though it cannot be 
observed under the same favourable conditions. 

By liieanG of the spectroscope a very wonder- 


J ULIUS VERNON: 

A STORY OF HYDE PARK. 


The circumstances of the murder— for such it 


ful discovery has been made respecting Sirius, undoubtedly was— were so cruel and exceptional, 


Astronomers had noticed that this star was in 
rapid motion through spft.ee, as it was found that 


that a thrill was sent through London when the 


mp.umuumu vuiuugu space, us was louuu uu* newBpiipen W£re delivered on Monday morning, 
year by year it was changing its. position in the . XT , ” 

heavens, traversing in about fifteen hundred years I vl< iH m was Margaret Neale, the Countess 
a space equal to the apparent diameter of the ! °^ Southforts governess; and her body had been 
moon, at a velocity of no* less than twenty miles j discovered by a constable, soon after /lawn, at 
per second. Of course, by actual observation the the bottom of the flight of steps leading down 
only motion capable of being detected would bo to the fountain from the side next Park Lane, 
that which was square to the line of sight, so On first seeing the body, he had thought, from 
that although Sirius appears to us to move across attitude, that it was a woman sleeping there ; 
the heavens, he may really be travelling m a ^ ut on descending the steps the constable per- 
elantmg direction, either towards or from us. No . , . v ^ J , 

one would ever have expected to be able to tell “ lvcd WIthou touching her that she was dead. 


whether a star was approaching to or receding 
from us, yet even this seemingly insolvable pro- 


On a surgeon being quickly brought to the spot, 
he pronounced life to have been extinct for 


blem has of late years been accomplished by the several hours ; and from the dew upon the dead 
spectroscope. Dr Huggins, our greatest authority woman’s clothing and certain other appearances, 
on this subject, having identified certain lines in the body must have lain there all night, 
the spectrum of Sirius as those of hydrogen, The authorities had had all Sunday to prosecute 
found on comparison that these were displaced inquiries before the murder became public in 
in such a manner as to indicate that the star the next morning’s papers,; but as fur os could 
was receding from us. It has been estimated be gathered, they had not found much light, 
that this recession combined with the thwart First of all, the identity of the victim in itself 
motion of twenty miles per second, gives as* the /mule it difficult to get at a clue. She had gone 

actual movement of Sirius in space a speed of back to Lady Southfort’s house in Crosvcnor 

about thirty-three miles per second. ' Square after singing at the concert, and had 

These, then, constitute some of the chief items certainly not left the house up to the hour of 
of information about SiHus at present within our dinner (half-past eight). At what hour she went 
knowledge. • out, nobody could say; blit it must have been 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that in during dinner, because, when sent for by Lady 

common with other suns lie has his system of South fost after dinner to come to the drawing- 

planets circling round him after the manner of room, to thd general surprise she was nowhere 
our own sun ; and what a system ! Vast as ouvs to be found. But a constable who was on duty 
appears, it is dwarfed into insignificance compared in Park Lane had seen a lady of the same height 
with a system whose ruling orb is five thousand and similarly dressed hurriedly cross the road 
times larger than that which does duty for us. from Mount Street and enter the small gate of 
There seems also no reason to doubt that these tlie Park at a quarter past nine ; he noticed that 
planets are intended to be the abode of life : she went t straight across the road towards the 
it may be that at the present moment none ofj fountain. t At ten o’clock the gate referred to 
them present any signs of life; but I think ><jvas always dosed for the night. * 
we may safely infer without improbability, that ' Thete was little doubt that this was Miss 
each one of those worlds has a destined period in i>Ne^le ; but the identification did not go far. 
its development during which, life, similar to that She had pever been known to leave the house 
which now prevails on our planet, would, be in before, exceptifdr some well-known purpose and 
existence. What a world such an one would be, at a usual hour ; and the fact of lier stealing 
in size perhaps not inferior to that of our 1 sun, out — as she must have done — added to the 
himself a mirnon times larger than our. earth ; and mystery. All her papers and effects were exam- 
it may be that as this Sirian >vorld is so vastly c ined ; <*but nothing was discovered to suggest 
supmor. to ours in size, its inhabitants would, tie an explanation of her conduct -She., was not 
on a scale in proportion to its dimensions,# race believed to Have any acquaintance* in London, 


julius Vernon.. 


and was shy and retiring in disposition. To 
Lady Southfort, who knew the governess so well, 
it was incredible that she should have been in 
Hyde Park after dark— incredible and incom- 
prehensible, the lady declared ; until she saw . 
with her own eyes the lifeless proof of it. 

So much the newspaper reports, in substance, 
contained on Monday morning. During the 
course of the day many people applied for 
admission to view the body. To some it was 
allowed, and to Frank Holmes among others. 
As he stood, silent, gazing on the white placid 
face of the murdered girl, Mr Clayton the banker 
came beside . him. They were both listening 
again, in fancy, to the notes which had moved 
them so singularly a few hours before the hand 
of a swift and cruel death silenced her sweet 
throat for ever. * 

‘It is awful, Holmes,’ said the banker in a 
whisper. ‘Only think of her, on Saturday after- 
noon — and — look at her breast ’ They turned 

away, and left the place. On the street, Mr 
Clayton stopped, and laying his hand heavily 
on the younger man’s shoulder, exclaimed : 
‘Frank, if the murderer •i < * not caught within 
the next twenty-four hours, I will offer two 
thousand* pounds reward over my own name 
for his arrest ! ’ 

Holmes listened without comment. The banker 
was powerfully excited ; but the other, more 
experienced, though not less moved, had his 
faculties cool and under control. He was pro- 
foundly interested in this tragedy, not alone on 
account of the character of tht poor victim, but 
by reason of the dark cloud of mystery which 
enveloped the deed. He knew privately that 
the police — for the present — were literally at 
fault. Miss Neale’s manner of life had been so 
simple and regular and retired, and her character 
in Lady Southfort’s house— outside of which she 
was not known— so gentle and winning, that 
even imagination was at a loss to suggest a 
motive for her death. It seemed possible to be 
accounted for only as a mistake m the dark ; 
but nobody in Lady Southfort’s house or oufc 
of it could throw the faintest light upon the 
unprecedented act of the governess privately 
leaving the house and at such an hour. 

The ever enterprising and eager evening papers 
failed to add one iota to the information already 
made public. This was to many a disheartening 
sign ; and the inquest, to take place frhe next 
day, was awaited with anxious interest. 

The brevity of the proceedings in the coroner’s 
court was significant of dearth of information. 
Only two witnesses, or at most three, demanded 
special attention. The first was the police con- 
stable who had made the discovery ; life was 
passing near the fountain at half-pas^ three on 
Sunday morning when he saw the body of a 
well-dressed young woman lying at the bottonv 
of the steps. . At first, he thought she was q^leep ; * 
but on drawing near, he saw that she was dead f 
—murdered by a wound in the breast* Except 
some blood upon the stones whertf she lay^no 
marks were visible. A surgeon was brought ; 
a pd a* close and extensive examination of the 
vicinity made, but without result * 

The doctor who made the post-mortem eAmin-, 
ation depqped that a sharp instrument (a knife or 
dagger) had penetrated the heart, and that death | 


must' have been instantaneous j the face retained 
the calm expression of sleep. 

The Countess of Somthfort, who was several 

* times deeply affected in the.- course of her evi- 
. dence, made some interesting statements^ Ques- 
tioned as to the history of the deceased, *she said 
that Miss Neale was the only chiljl of a clergy- 
man, now dead, and had been in her family as 
governess for four ♦years. Lady Southfort knew 
nothing of the girl’s relative^ — she had *ncr near 
relations, and had never corresponded with any. 
As far as she, Lady Southfort, Knejv, Miss Neale 
had had no acquaintance outside her own doors. 
She had habitually avoided strangers, 'and had 
been very remarkable in that respect. 

Then the following passed : 

‘Was it from constitutional shyness that she 
avoided strangers ? ’ 

‘ Ya s, to a great extent, kiss Neale was very 
shy.’ r 

‘ She sang at a concert on the day of her. 
death V 

‘It was a private concert, and I had to use con- 
siderable persuasion • before I could induce her to 
sing.’ * . 

‘Was she in the practice of singing in your 
own drawing-room for your guests?’ 

* No ; I never asked her to do so, except when 
the guests were special friends whom she was 
well acquainted with.’ 

‘I infer from a previous answer,’ said the 
examining solicitor, ‘that there was something 
else besides constitutional shyness which caused 
the deceased to hhrink from notice. Was that 
the case — to your Ladyship’s knowledge V 

Lady Southfort hesitated, and the silence of 
deepening interest made her hesitation seem more 
significant. ‘There was something,’ she said at 
length, ill a low and distinct voice, ‘ known only 
to myself, and involving a painful secret of Miss 
Neale’s life. I do not see liow it bears upon the 
casejit all — and I would fain preserve the poor 
girl’s secret still.’ Thefe was a minute’s silence. 

* It was nothing to be ashamed of,’ the Countess 
added, * or it would not have been Miss 
Neale’s.’ 

‘ W*e have no doubt as to that,’ observed the 
coroner ; ‘ and every person in court sympathises 
with your Ladyship, iff it we cannot pass the 
point over. If you would make known to me, 
privately, the character of the secret in question, 

I would decide whether or not it should be dis- 
elosqid in evidence.’ 

•Lady Southfort inclined her head ; and amid 
deep silence, "wrote a few words on a leaf of a 
memorandum book, tore the leaf out and passed 
it, foldSd, to the coroner. 

Lie read it with attention, and pausing a 
in on*; lit, said • ‘ I thank your Ladyship. After 
reading what you have been good enough to com- 
municate to .me, I much regret to sny that the 
’information may have a very important bearing 
’upon Margaret Neale’s death. 

The solicitor then continued his examination. 

* Pray, .what was the secret, Lady Southfort?’ 

‘ Miss Neale was married.’ 

1 Tfl whom V . 

‘ I do not know. Her husband fnarried her, 
over five years«ago, under the name of Vernon — 
Julius Vernon. .But it was an assumed name/* 

‘ Wlisre we^e xhey married 1 ’ 
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‘At a Registry Office. (Giving the address.) 
* I inspected the register myself, when she told 
me of it’ % 

.* How dp yon know' that Julius Vernon was an 
assumed name ? ’ 

* AfteV their marnage her husband entered the 

army. I do not know which branch of the ser- 
vice ; but there was no officer of that name in the 
Army List/ • 

‘ I>id % the wife not know the branch of the ser- 
vice to which her husband belonged ?’ 

* No ; she lnul no idea. He went abroad soon 
after obtaining his commission, and she never saw 
him agafn.’ • 

* Do you mean, deserted her ? ’ 

1 She novel** regarded it so. He was poor, and 
unable to maintain her until he got promotion. 
She was willing to maintain herself until then. 
It was her hope that five years’ foreign service 
would be sufficient to enable him to come back to 
, her. Meanwhile, she was very sensitive of obser- 
vation, and secluded lierself as much as pos- 
sible.’ 

Pressed further on the point, -Lady South fort 
admitted that she beiibved the wife to have been 
deserted. The man never wrote a lino to her 
after leaving England, or sent her any evidence 
of being alive and remembering her. Whether 
any fear of desertion had crept into the wife’s 
breast, Lady Soutlifort could not say ; s^ie was 
bravely holding on to the hope of the five years, 
notwithstanding his silence and neglect. Asked 
if she had noticed any alteration in Margaret 
Neale’s manner of late, she answered in the nega- 
tive ; she had been a little flustered after the 
applause she won at the conceit, but tliut had 
passed away in an hour. 

‘Now, Lady Soutlifort, kindly think before 
you answer. Can you remember anything which 
would throw light upon her leaving your house 
that evening V 

‘ No ; nothing whatever. I have been con- 
stantly thinking upon it 1 since, it was the 'only 
time she had ever done such an act, and I could 
hardly credit it, until there was no rooirt for 
doubt, f^lie always breakfasted with me ; the 
letters were distributed at the table ; Mis9 Neale 
hade not received a letter for weeks except one, 
which was from a Inusic-seller. She never 
appeared to expect a letter, and always took a 
morning paper to look through.’ 

‘ Do you know if her husband is still living, or 
where he is 1 ’ , 

4 1 have not the slightest idea.’ * 

This concluded Lady SuuthfortV evidence. It 
was deeply interesting, in the dearth c o£ other 
information ; but did it lead any one to a" clue to 
the secret of the girl’s death 1 Nobody could 
believe so. However, it gave the police some- 
thing to work upon, and anything was better than 
nothing, though it was not easy to ^orm a theory . 
from the melancholy revelation made by Lady 
South fort. There was still a strong prevalence oft 
opinion that Miss Neale had been murdered by 
mistake. 

Following the report of the inquest next morn- 
ing in every London newspaper wus the« offer, 
printed in I^rge type, of a reward of Two Tliou- 
a&nd Pounds, by Mr Clayton, bauker, for ( 
iifrormation leading to the arrest and conviction 
of the imu'derer; llefoie evening, the sym was 


increased to more than Five Thousand Pounds by 
the subscription of others. 

It was a remarkable circumstance that, although 
. the most careful and exhaustive search was made 
, both in town and country, no photograph no 
letter, no trace whatever of the dead woman’s 
husband was discovered — save the record of the 
marriage of Margaret Neale, spinster, and Julius 
Vernon, bachelor, at the Registry Office. The 
registrar before whom the marriage took place was 
dead. There was only one noticeable point about 
the record — the signature of Julius Vernon was 
much sprawled, as though it had been written with 
a bad quill, or there had been a hair in the point 
of the pen. The date of the husband’s depaiture 
from England it was difficult to fix with any pre- 
cision. Miss Neale had been four years in Lady 
SoutWort’s service, so that she had been a year 
married when she became governess to that lady’s 
children. A detective officer had ail interview 
with the Countess for the purpose of obtaining 
further and more definite information than the 
coroner’s inquiry had elicited. When Miss Neale 
entered her service, Lady South fort knew nothing 
of her marriage. It* was long afterwards— the 
Countess could not say exactly how long, but 
thought it was about two years afteru aads-*-when 
the governess made the confession to her. What 
was still more* regrettable— from a policeman’s 
point of view, at least — was that her Ladyship — 
who was always a much preoccupied leader of 
town and' country society — could not remember 
whether the governess’s husband had already gone 
abroad at the time of the confession, or went 
abroad after that date. Lady Soutlifort, on reflec- 
tion, was inclined to the latter supposition, 
founding her opinion upon the recollection that 
it w r as only within the lust two years that Miss 
Neale's avoidance of society had become so notice- 
able. All this w T as very perplexing and unsatis- 
factory. If the identity of the husband could be 
established, the police would be better able to see 
exactly where they were. 

As usual, some arrests were made on sus- 
picion, which for a w^eek or ten clays kept the 
public excitement going. Then, from dearth of 
lvesh incidents and the supply of new topics of 
daily interest, the murder began to pass out of 
the public mind ; but not out of the thoughts 
of those 1 *’ more immediately interested in the 
deceased governess. Fraftk Holmes had it con- 
stantly <in his mind, for more than one reason. 
Wliile the* public dropped the tragedy with the 
unsatisfactory conclusion — where there was a con- 
clusion at all — that Miss Neale veas the victim 
of a blow meant for some one else, he, more 
experienced in such matters, formed no such 
opinion. We cannot say that as yet he had 
sufficient grounds for any opinion ; but in con- 
nection with the tragedy he was somewhat puzzled 
by the interest felt by Mr Clayton, one of the 
most^raetWl and unemotional of men. Almost 
every day brought him an inquiry from that 
gentlennpi as to whether anything hacl been dis- 
covered yet.* One morning there la^ among 
other letters on his breakfast table one in Mr 
Clayton’s handwriting. Conjecturing its con- 
tents, Holmes left it unopened while he glanced 
throilgh the morning papers. For two or three 
days past there had been hardly an illusion to 
the murder in Hyde Pork, wlucl* a week ago 
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had been in every one’s thoughts ; therefore, he 
received a surprise this morning to read, under 
a prominent heading, that the police were now 
vfcry probably on the track of the murderer, and* 
that* within the next twenty-four hours it was. 
expected they would have him in custody. 

IN A REGIMENTAL ORDERLY-ROOM. 

As its name indicates, the orderly-room of a 
regiment is the centre' from which the com- 
manding oificer and his chief working subor- 
dinate the adjutant promulgate ‘orders’ or in- 
structions of all kinds. In a word, it may be 
accurately described as the ‘office’ of a corps. 
Here the regimental books are kept, and a 
variety of correspondence is transacted. Would- 
be recruits are from time to time ushered in, 
with — to the eye of the ‘trained soldier’ — some- 
times a very diverting awkwardness of gait and 
manner, to be ‘finally approved’ by the colonel ; 
while a few minutes later, perhaps, one or more 
men may be marched before that potentate to 
be ‘ discharged ’ on the completion of their period 
of sc’rvife. Delinquents, too, are here dealt 
with, or, in barrack-room parlance, ‘weighed off 
and it is probably su peril nous to note that by 
such soldiers the ordeilv -room is by no means 
regarded as a very attractive quarter. 

In the newer barracks there lias been some 
attempt to introduce into ordeily-rooms a more 
luxurious style of furnishing than was ^previously 
considered necessary. One of the chief steps in 
this direction is the laying of floors with linoleum 
or matting by way of a carpet, a circumstance 
which may be of interest to et\ mologists, as these 
inquirers have long disputed over the origin of 
the saying, ‘To be on the carpet,’ or being 
‘carpeted.’ This term, however, has been in 
use probably from time immemorial among 
soldiers to describe an involuntary visit to th$ 
orderly-room, and the ‘carpeting’ of the floor 
has rendered it somewhat more applicable than 
of yore. 

But the typical apartment of the variety *in 
question presents a rather bare and unadorned 
appearance. Nearly in the middle stands an 
ordinary barrack table covered viith a green 
cloth. On this, among other things, lies a written 
paper headed ‘ Scalb/ to which we will refer 
later on. At one side of the room is another 
table, covered, not with green baize, but with 
books and writing materials, as we.ll as by the 
innumerable ink-stains left on the wood by a 
long succession of orderly-room clerks Three 
or four chairs, <5f the plain design, commonly 
seen in the kitchens of the outer world? stand* 
beside each of these tables, of which latter^lhe* 
central^ one with the green cloth is the position 
whence the commanding officer isstfes his decrees. 
The remaining contents of the room do not 
perhaps call for much notice. They consist of 
shelves whereon are piled books of ledger-like 
appearance ; and the bareness of the vuills it 
in some .degree relieved by lists qf names, in- 
scribed in a *neat style of caligraphv, which hang 


here * and there. One of these lists is entitled 
‘Sergeants by seniority,’ another ‘Corporals by 
seniority,’ and so on. * A row of 'pegs, not in 
themselves very remarkable, runs along a portion 
of one wall. A civilian, however, on .casually 
glancing round the |>lace •might occasionally 
have his attention attracted to the jpegs on seeing 
suspended from one of them the beJt and ‘side- 
arms ’ of a sergeant ; it is quite within the 
bounds of possibility that h6 might even notice 
an officer’s sword monopolising one of these 
commonplace-looking pins. The. sergeant, or 
officer, on being placed under arrest is disarmed ; 
and the weapon winch is symbolical of Tns rank 
as a combatant is hung up in the orderly-room ; 
lienee the military idiom, ‘To be op" the peg.’ 

The orderly-room clerk, who can usually be 
found at the side-table, is a gergeant who requires 
to be a very accomplished caligraphist ; and he 
must he able to ‘frame’ propcrly*the official 
letters which he afterwards places before the 
colonel for signature, lie is allowed an assistant, 
a young corporal who has displayed the neces- 
sary qualifications, and who is employed on the 
less momentous kinds of ‘work. The corporal, 
from much practice, is an adept at the inscrip- ■ 
tion of ‘order-boards’ fbr guardrooms and sentry- 
boxes : he knows precisely where to use black 
ink and where red, and this is an accomplish- 
ment not to be acquired in a day. A stranger, 
on looking over the corporal’s shoulder, might 
be amused to see him write in red ink on the 
top of a completed list of orders, ‘To be hung 
up in a diy place and kept clean ;’ for damp is 
very injurious to order-boards; and it is quite' 
common to hear a sentinel, on the point of being 
‘leheved,’ repoit to his successor that the article 
in question is ‘defaced.’ Both the orderly-room 
clerk and his assistant arc ‘struck-off’ duty; 
they attend no parades, and do no ‘ duty,’ such 
as guards, pickets, or the like. But they are 
verjj fully occupied ; and at certain stations, 
notably at the Tower* of London, the corporal 
wilj^ find plenty of ‘defaced’ boards of orders 
awaiting renewal. m 

In the early morning, the orderly-room is 
put m a state of tidiness, the fire lit, and the 
mk-bottles carefully filled by the commanding 
officer’s orderly, who, though rejoicing in a some- 
what high-sounding title, is merely a private 
soldier acting us a messenger. Before long, the 
clerk arrives. He at once proceeds to open the 
•communications which have arrived by post, 
atid having perused them, places the papers in 
a neat pile on the table with the green cloth. 
Their lie inspects the long quill pens which 
the colonel and adjutant use, and consigns those 
which have become unfit for further service to 
the •waste-paper basket Afterwards the sergeant 
^begins to make out railway warrants, the ‘state’ 
of the regiment which is to be despatched to the 
Horse Guards, or perhaps a ‘ requisition for 
stationery,’ which no doubt includes a demand 
for some bundles of quills )> and with these 
matters lie is helped by the corporal, who has , 
meanwhile appeared. 

Iif the course of an hour or Uyo the sound 
of drums announces the return of# the battalion 
from morning drill Very soon the colonel 
arrives, accompanied by the adjutant, and cltSely 
folloyted by tne sergeant-Tnajor. The officers 
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take seats at the table, and look over the c'orre- moreover, sometimes take diverting liberties with 
spondence j while the sergeant-major stands a the spelling of the Queen’s English. Blit when 
little . to one side and assumes what may be all have finished writing, the sergeant-major closes 
described as an expectant demeanour. After a *his book with a bang, and as he puts on Hie 
little dqjay, the colonel waves his hand — a ges- -forage-cap calls out, ‘ Dismiss ! ’ • 

ttire which puts the warrant-officer in motion 


ttire which puts the wftfrant-officer in motion 
towards the dpor, where lie calls out, in tones 
of extraordinary power, ‘Sound orders!’ A 
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Kl ± I* - mi travelled Briton poking the smallest 


vicinity quickly executes this mandate ; and in a 
short space of time a considerable number of non- 


powers of observation were suddenly dropped 


commissioned officers and men assemble in front a French street, say the Rue Jeanne d’Arc 
of -the orderly-room, where they are arranged by in Rouen, at four o’clock on a summer morning 
eompanie! by the orderly sergeants. before the town was awake, he would instantly 

The sergeant-major receives from each company recognise that he was not in England, and at 

a number of pointed forms, filled up in certain the same time be utterly unable to explain how 

parts by handwriting, and, returning to the room, he knew it. Apart from the nomenclature on 
he places these in a heap before the adjutant. thc rfop-fronts, there is a -je ne sals quo! > about 
Known as ‘passes, the forms are applications for „ , c J . . 4 .. „ 

leave j and the adjutant proceeds to append bis f e S enera ’ “P® 6 * 1 ° f , thc 1,ou9e8 that “ essentially 
signature to each of Ihejn, not with a quill, but T°reign. and beyond the power of words to define, 
by means of a stamp, which very greatly expe- W® bave never been able to decide wherein the 

dites the process. Meantime the ‘ major,’ as he is difference lies: and as familiarity blunts one’s 

familiarly termed, again withdraws, and shouts, perceptive powers, wc are less able to do it now 
in the stentorian tone peculiar to his rank, ‘March than when we came liere a month ago. We 
in!’ The various soldiers who # liave to appear therefore present the puzzle in its unanswered 
before the commanding dfheer are now brought entircty for som ebody else to cope with and 
up in succession. For example, several men have onUrn •> i to „„„ J 1 

been an hour or two ‘absent.’ The colonel 8 T , ’ J e . C . a 1 n ,‘ " .. . , 

glances at the ‘scale’ and awards the amount of . , e 11 I“ ,n n that arrests the strangers atten- 
extra drill which each case deserves according to tion “ l a Norman street is the peculiarity common 
its gravity. Then a sergeant is marched in : he 1° drivers of all vehicles. On the morning of 
lias perhaps been guilty of some neglect of duty our arrival we were awakened at ten o’clock by 
‘while in the execution of his office;’ but merely what sounded like a fierce duel with revolvers 
-gets a gentle reproof from the colonel ; and as lie just outside the hotel door. ‘An adventure 
retires bis swem , which has been hanging on a a , rcatly !> wc exclaimed, and sprang out of bed 
peg near by, is handed to lnm by the sergeant- i i t • i . . 1 . b 

major. Nckt comes a corporal, wife is alluded to a “V ’H 1 7 ' n \ !‘ 1Ct " r '" g “ stin "' UHIa 1 ry 

in flattering language by the adjutant. He is conlilct betwccn bloodtliiibty Frenchmen on the 
there and then promoted to the rauk of sergeant, P ave ment. The reality was disappointing : a 
vice the man who follows, a sergeant to be ‘ dis- traveller had arrived in a cab, and the driver 

charged.’ When the latter appears, the adjutant was cracking his whip in what we have since 

turns to the clerk and inqiftres if the ‘parchment’ discovered to be the orthodox fashion, to call 

is ready, meaning the certificate of discharge, the attention of the hotel concierge. The pro- 

which is always made out on that kind of ficiency and perseverance displayed by cabmen 

“‘Orders’ at length are completed; the officers asd " . remarkable , 

leave. the apartment; and the clerks, who have ‘! ley ha J? made . “ hne art of this innocent pas- 
been in a somewhat highly-strung condition ^ oue ^ 11,ie we imagined that the instru- 

during the past hour, slightly relax the assiduity “J 611 * 1 which emitted such pistol-shots must be 
with which they have been wielding their pens. a masterpiece of its kind, and made an e^-ly 
The sergeant-major, too, casts off the more rigid opportunity of examining one. We found that 
part of his professional air and relieves himselfc the Norman °jehu constructed his plaything out 
of his belt and sword; then he takes down fro hi 0 f an old billiard cue, five feet of frayed clothes- 
a shel the ‘detail-book,’ in which lie makes out line and n piece of string whereat we niarvcIlod 

the roll of non-commissioned officers for Tlirty on **»„ 7 . u . 

the morrow. At the same time the senior* clerk an . d 1 beca,na lost m ^miration of the 

is copying into the ‘order-book* the instructions , evinced m its manipulation. We have 
whicli have been given him by the adjutant ; and, al “ e J # Norman s whip a plaything ; so it is. 
among a variety of matter, here appears the pro-* When a Jiorse falls down, or commits any other 
motion of the corporal whom we saw marched equine misdemeanour, his own'er does not beat 
into the orderly-room. *him, that would spoil the whip. No ; he 


into the orderly-room. 

Towards the evening the sergeant-major can 
oe heard hailing the bugler once more. ‘ Orders ’ 


^ving bMn sounded, all the oreleriy re^Tts •» W *• 

nTu i -nmrtrala _ i. i . animal feels inclined to get up, or until a seraent 


and corporals assemble in the room and take 
down from c the sergeant-major’s dictation* the 
mandates of tt^e day, beginning with the ‘ parole,’ 
generally the name of a town. ^This occupies 


lim, that would spoil the whip. No ; he 
avishes upon his drring slave a torrent of oppro- 


animal feels inclined to get up, or until a sergent 
de ville hints that it would be advisable to remove 
tbe destruction to traffic. Then he puts the whip 
carefully aside, uses more drastic language, and 


generally the name of a town. Jhis occupies £arefu*y aside, uses more drastic language, and 
& Bttl© time, ns a few of the corporals in Kicks the horse. Such severe measurqp are not 
particular -are not Very expert* jjenmenj and, often resorted to, however, for y«ur Norman 
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carter is a kind-hearted man ; and if his horse 
happens to lie down in an unfrequented road, 
he permits him to remain in a prostrate posi- 
tion till the animal wants to go home himself.' 
This* however, by the way. 

It is when the team, numbering from one 
to five, is in full career, jangling its bells and 
shaking proudly the blue door-mats that adorn 
its harness, that the whip comes* into liveliest 
play. Then the carter is in his element ; lie 
ties red and blue rags to the handle, making 
it a thing of unrivalled beaut} r , and rides along 
fulminating cracks that fill his simple soul with 
a deep ineffable joy. A very sceptre is this whip 
to the man who wields it, and without it he 
is disconsolate indeed. Disconsolate ! He, is no 
longer a voiti trier ; he has lost his caste. We 
have seen men in various depths of despair from 
time to time — men who had ruined themselves 
on the turf in a single day — men whose lives 
had just been blighted for ever l>y her final ‘No 1 
— and men chasing their best liats along Princes 
Street through a sea of*riud. But we never 
fully grasped the magnitude of possible human 
misery until last Wednesday. We were taking 
a walk on the Bon Seeours road, and about five 
miles from Rouen came upon a*bnrly individual 
in a blouse, sitting under the hedge in an attitude 
that betokened the profoundost woe. Drawn up 
near him on the roadside was a cumbrous country 
wain with three horses, the hitter standing 
patiently in the sun lighting the persistent flies. 
We do not know much French ; but seeing that 
the face of the burly man was haggard and pale, 
we stopped and asked him if he was ill. He 
thanked us in broken tones, but said he was 
not ill. lie groaned heavily. We inquired if he 
had, then, a pain. No ; he had not a pain ; but 
even as he spoke, lie groaned a groan that se#iued 
to come from his boots. He was obviously getting 
worse ; so we drew nearer and begged him to 
say what afflicted him ; why he thus sat here, 
so denote, so triste. Then he fixed his sad eyqs 
on ours, and confided to us the sorrow that 
ate his soul. He could not drive all the wfiy 
to Rouen those three tine horses, for from his 
whip the lash had departed * He paused wljen 
he had said this ; but seeing the sympathy which 
w <4 had not French wf>rds to express, continueu. 
lie was not able to conceive, he said, where the 
lush had taken itself ; he had searched, partite h ! 
he had searched the road and the grass and 
the ditches and the hedges and the cornfields 
beyond ; but lie could not recover the lush — 
could not recover it ! And as his , own words 
brought home to him the terrible reality* of ft is 
loss, his voice trembled, and he brushed a tear 
from his cheek with the back of his ha&d. 

We were deeply moved ; but happily, most 
happily, it lay in our power to luleviate life* 
pam. We turned out our pockets, add dis-f 
covered a small piece of string, diffidently asking 
if it fcas of any use. The vlblmce of hi* joy 
and gratitude alarmed us, and for a moment 
we dreaded his relapse into hysterics ; but he 
grew calm ere long, and at our request proceeded 
to mend his whip. The operation was important 
enough tp demand his full attention, and as the 
flood of grateful but incomprehemfble Norman- 


French subsided, we attempted to steal away. 
The movement brought fortli another torrent of 
heartfelt thanks ; and ydien we bade him adieu, 

. lie seized both our hands and wanted to kiss 
us ; but that we could not permit. * We firmly 
believe that that fragment ..of string." saved a 
fellow-creature from siftcide. 

Among other municipal regulations in Rouen, 
there is a stringeni^bylaw which threatens beggars 
with awful penalties and pains. Frightful .things 
ought to happen to men who beg in the streets ; 
but they don’t. At every corner is stationed 
a man more or less anatomically Incomplete who 
sits hat in hand soliciting charity from the 
passers-by. Every church of note is furnished 
with an old blind man, who sits* on a stool at 
the door, rattling a sou in a pint mug with one 
hand and holding his beads in the other. Some- 
times he tells a few beads*, mutters an Ave or 
a Pater by way of a change ; hut 4he mug is 
always handy, and never empty, though, as a 
matter of policy, he nevfr rattles more than one 
coin in it at a time. The pavements and public 
gardens swarm with ragged boys, who appear 
to emulate Indian fakirs mi seeking through dirt 
the path to Paradise. But ' one and all make a 
good livelihood? We * gave our pity for them 
pecuniary shape occasionally, until a wooden- 
legged man taught us a lesson, ' . 

We had been out for a long walk one day, 
and were hurrying home to escape the rain, j 
We reached the Boulevard where the trams run, 
and walked on slowly, intending to take a car 
home. It was raining heavily when we passed J 
the beggar with the wooden legs, and, reflect- 
ing how wet the poor creature was getting, met 
his petition for alms with a ten-centime piece 
and went on. A few moments later the car 
passed, and we jumped in. French cars are 
divided into first and second class, and being 
of necessity economical, we went in the latter. 
That compartment was crowded ; but there were 
onlf two people on 4he luxurious cushions of 
fhe first class. One was our begging acquaint- 
ance ; he recognised Us with a kindly but patron- 
ising bow, and resumed the perusal t>f his even- 
ing paper ! Of course it might have been that 
the conductor gave him a seat there out of 
regard for his inability «to stand, and it is*more 
than possible that some one’s charity took the 
form of a copy of La Presne which he had read 
and done with. We say that may be ; but 
nevertheless, since that day we have resolutely 
closed our eais and pockets to all begging 
appeals. * 

Feyv *of this population of beggars make any 
pretence of doing or selling anything ; we must 
do them the justice to say that they are for the 
mo^; part transparently honest in their idleness j 
^though even as we write this there rises to 
our mind's eye the picture of an aged lady who 
sits at the # top of the Rue Jeanne d’Arc trying 
to sell a match-box. She has offered us that 
match-box regularly every day for the past six 
weeksj and now we look forward to seeing it 
as we do an old friend, we know it so well. * 
We wonder if she would part with it 1 We should 
like to buy it os a curiosity, anj? shall try to 
make ourselves master of it before we go away. 
How surprised she will be when we ask * the 
pricel * * 
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There is one little matter we want to say a 
word about ; but we approach it With diffidence, 
as people are apt to lool^ askance at a man who 
admits that he takes any interest in affairs con* 
nected with drinking. We use ‘drinking’ in 
its most .literal sense of assuaging thirst, for in 
Normandy our ‘ national 0 sin* is comparatively 
unknown. do not wish to qualify the praise 
that is due to national sobriety, and if it had not 
been foi a certain * statement made by M. Max 
O’Hell in Friend Macdonald , we might have passed 
the Biibject by unnoticed. M. O’Rell, speaking of 
whisky as the national drink of Scotland, couples 
it with the Irish spirit, and says, ‘both are hor- 
rible.’ They may be. Whisky is an acquired 
taste, and one we are all ready to admit best left 
unacquired. But the process of acquiring a taste 
for the French national drink, vein ordinaire , is so 
laborious and the results so unprofitable, that we 
feel quite justified in stigmatising it as worse than 
horrible. It has nothing to recommend it ; it is 
sour, and doesn’t satisfy hue’s thirst ; its only good 

E oiut is that the lightest-headed man could drown 
imself in it before he got intoxicated. If the 
Gaul wanted an equivalent to whisky, we do 
not doubt he could supply himself ; but he does 
not, so let us give credit where credit is due. 
Still, h?re in Normandy at the height of summer, 
the pampered British throat does crave, at times 
for something wet that is not nasty. When first 
we came, the luxuries promised on the hotel wine- 
card deceived us ; and one afternoon we set out 
for a twelve-mile walk, bent on seeing the country 
and getting up a splendid thirst. We did our 
twelve miles in three hours, and came back with a 
thirst which in India wc would not have taken , 
ten rupees for. During the last half-mile, we ! 
earnestly weighed the question, What shall we 
drink 'l The beer, the vin ordinaire , and the 
whisky were all bad, and we put a black mark 
against them. We were very hot when we got 
in, and the waiter, who is a thoughtful man, 
remarked it. He said : SMonsieur would enjoy 
doubtless some cube glace ? It sounded promising, 
and we said we should. A stranger who ftaw 
the bottle set before us told us not to *’ave that 
stuff —it was ’orrid but advice without ‘/is* had 
no weight with us, and we ignored it. We drank 
a glass of the cider straight off, for it dimmed 
the tumbler, and fizzled, in a wickedly deceptive 
way. Then we dropped the glass and made a 
dash for the water-jug : when it was empty, we 
could breathe again ; but it was hours before c we 
got rid of the taste of fiat sweet beer and sand, 
which appear to be the ingredients- of Norman 
cider. % . 

It is a waste of time to cultivate a thirst in this 
country unless, like the ‘ Marchioness,’ one has the 
power of ‘making-believe very much.’ Personally, 
we should much prefer that historic small servant’s 
orange-peel and water to cider and vi\i ordinaire. 
They make far more of the latter beVerage than 
they can drink in France, and turn the surplus to 
various useful purposes for which it is more or 
less adapted, notably vinegar and ink. ^e are 
not romancing, we assure you. It makes very 
tolerable vinegar, but the most shockingly^ bad 
ink ; it clots ^n the bottle, and dries in iumps 
the pen, as if determined not tq be degraded 
f#OtL its, first intended sphere. We don’t know ' 
whether they ever reconvert ink ‘into wina; we 


have no information on this point, but we think 
it not unlikely, after tasting several different 
brands. 

. The Frenchman' of the labouring .class is at 
.heart a sportsman, and in default of any ether 
means of gratifying his taste, endeavours to satisfy 
it by fishing. Take a stroll any fine evening 
along the quays that confine the Seine at Rouen, 
and you will find scores of patient men dangling 
their legs over the water, watching with pensive 
interest their red quill floats. The humble 
follower of le. apart does not embarrass himself with 
elaborate tackle — indeed, his engine of would-be 
destruction is simplicity itself. A long slender 
stick, a few yards of string, the float uforesaid, 
and a hook baited with a fragment of toast, com- 
plete his outfit. We noticed one evening an 
anglei going down to the quay with a sack neatly 
folded over his arm, and in our ignorance sup- 
posed that it was destined to convey home the 
finny spoil ; but we were wrong ; our deductions 
very often are, we find. The angler had a preju- 
dice against hard stones, ami wanted the sack to 
sit upon. And indeed, after spending many 
evenings watching the fishermen, while smoking 
our pipe, we are regretfully compelled to record 
that a very small sack would contain tLc fcntire 
catch made m a week on all the quays in Rouen. 
We admire put enee, are fond of fishing, and 
should be glad to see better success attend the 
assiduous angling we witnessed every night. 
Where the fault lies we cannot determine ; per- 
haps the fishes of the Seine are not addicted to 
such luxuries as toast. It is quite within reason 
to suppose, that the Norman’s occasional practice 
of beguiling le apart with song lias a deterrent 
effect. Looking at the waters of the river itself, 
one might doubt whether a fish having regard for 
personal cleanliness would reside in such a stream, 
it is so wof ully dirty. 

We do not know whence the supply is brought, 
but our fish-market is always bountifully stocked 
with cels. The most prominent feature upon 
every stall is a large shallow tub, into which a 
thin trickle of water is kept running from a tap, 
and wherein a slithing, squirming, wallowing mass 
of live eels awaits the destroying hand of the fish- 
woman. Selling eels is not a sedentary occupa- 
tion by any means ; that aquatic reptile may be a 
peaceful creature in his free state ; but in captivity 
he is the most restless and quarrelsome of created 
beings, and when he is not crawling out of the 
tub himself, 'he is sure to be busily engaged in 
evicting a neighbour. -The natural conseauence is 
that the pavement of our fish-market is the scene 
of an interminable eel-hunt ; and everybody who 
has caught, nr tried to catch and retain, a wild eel 
can easily picture the result. You can’t stand 
still for tlfree minutes near a fish-stall without 
finding one of the slippery escaped prisoners coil- 
ipg under and round your boot," apparently seek- 
ing refuge up the leg of your trou&ers. We don’t 
vkno^v whether thqre is anything peculiar in our 
appearance that attracts eels ; but we do know 
that#we never- pass through the market Without 
being chased by one or more. We say ‘chased/ 
because we make it a point of honour to run 
awa/ when an eel conies after us ; having die* 
goveretf that unwritten law demands that every 
citizen within hail shall turn to and. help to 
recapture the fugitive. We like eels «tewed ; but 
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they have no charms for us when in full enjoy- 
ment of life and health. Latterly we have 
avoided that sphere of industry altogether, and 
don’t intend to be^ lured back again. 

SOME PREDICTIONS AND 
COINCIDENCES. 

Writing of predictions, other than divine prophe- 
cies, Bacon wisely observes ‘ That that hath given 
them grace, and some credit, consisteth in three 
things : first, that men mark when they hit, and 
never mark when they miss; as they do, generally, 
also of dreams. The second is, that probable con- 
jectures, or obscure traditions, many times turn 
themselves into prophecies The third and last, 
which is the great one, is, that almost all of them, 
being infinite in number, have been impostures, 
and by idle and crafty brains merely contrived ami 
feigned after the event passed.’ Nevertheless, in 
the same Essay he admits that they may well serve 
‘tor winter talk by the fireside,’ and therefore 
records a few ‘only of certain credit, for example.’ 
These include the following singular prediction, 
which was fulfilled in the lifetime of the great 
philosopher : ‘The trivial prophecy, which I heard 
when 1 tftis a child, and when Queen Elizabeth 
was in the flower of her years, wa* — 

When lieinpt; is spun, 

England 's domic ; 

whereby it was generally conceived, that after the 
princes had reigned winch had the pimcipal letters 
of the word Flempe, which were Henry, Edward, 
Mary, Philip (her consort), and Elizabeth, •England 
should come to utter confusion ; which, thanks be 
to God, is verified only in the change of the name, 
for that the. king’s style is now no more of 
England, but of Britain.’ The king referred to is 
of course Elizabeth’s successor, James I. of Egg- 
land and VI. ot Scotland, under whom the two 
kingdoms were united. 

In the good old times, however, omens, predic- 
tions, and the like were plentiful as blackberries, 
and are tlie less worthy of attention in proportion ' 
to their number. But with the dawn of the* 
nineteenth century, people awoke to the realities 
of scientific marvels, and there aro«v an impatient 
scorn of occult mysteries. Remarkable confidences 
and fulfilments of predictions are therefore now* 
comparatively rare ; and the following instances, 
which relate to or have occurred with 114 the* limits 
of the present century, will perhaps be the more 
interesting on that account. 

Some curious manipulator of figures discovered 
a rule for determining the duration of the reigning 
pope’s life during the earlier half of tlfe prgsenfr 
century. The rule is, to add to the pope’s num- 
ber that of his predecessor, to the total «f which 
add 10, and the result will give the yeai* of liis 
death. Thus, Pius VII. succeeded l 3 i«s VI. in 
ITO: 6 + 7 + 10 « 23, and Pius VII. died in 1823. 
Leo XII. succeeded Pius VII. : f2 + 7 + 10 = 2# 
and Leo £11. died in 1829. Pi U3 VIII. succeeded 
k™ XII cV 8 + 12 + 10 = 30, and Pius till, died^n 
1830. bo far the rule holds good ; but even in 
this instance it is best to follow the advice gi?eu 
more than two hundred years ago by Sir Tlmmas 
Browne to ‘study prophecies when they become 
histories.’ -For the next pope, Gregory XVI., 


ought,- according to the rule, to have died in 1834, 
whereas he did not actually vacate his seat until 
1846 ; while his successqp, Pius IX., reigned until 
.1878, and thereby disposed .of a well-kiiown 
.ancient tradition which forbids the hope of any of 
*St Peter’s successors reigning ..twenty -fiis£ years. 
Except in the case of tfie late pope, the longest 
reign appears to be that of Pius VI.*, # who reigned 
twenty-four years, syc months, fourteen days. 

From popes we naturally* come to princes, 
whose lives and deaths the celestial bodies have 
been supposed to hold in their keeping. Thus 
Shakespeare tells us that 

When beggars die, there are no comets seefo ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes ; 

and prophetic almauacs founded • on this and 
kindred beliefs have a wide circulation even at the 
present day. Before the days* of cheap literature, 
the largest impressions ever sold of .any single 
book were those of Moore’s Almanac, which often 
reached four hundred ami fifty thousand copies, 
and this when the price, was two shillings and 
threepence per copy, which included a stamp duty 
of fifteenpence. ‘About the. year 1820, the editors 
made the experiment of discarding the monthly 
column containing the iyoon's supposed influence 
on the members of the human body ; but after 
printing one hundred thousand copies, the onlission 
was detected, and nearly the whole edition returned 
on their hands ; thus obliging them to reprint the 
favourite column. This almanac claims to have pre- 
dicted the death of Selim III., Emperor of Turkey. 
In April 1807, referring to him, it said : ‘ If he can 
save his life, let him. I gave him fair warning.’ 
The Emperor was deposed on May 29, 1807, and 
murdered on July 28, 1808. But for prophesying 
the deaths of princes the palm must be given to 
Zadkiel, whose almanac is to-day perhaps the most 
valuable propel ty amongst these remnants of 
superstition. In Zadkiel’s Almanac for 1861 occurs 
the lollowing entry : * The stationary position 

of Saturn in the third degree of Virgo m May 
. . . will be very evil for all persons born upon 
or near the 26tli of August ; among the sufferers 
’I regret to see the worthy Prince Consott of these 
realms# Let such persons pay scrupulous attention 
to health.’ Now, the Prince Consort’s birthday 
was on the 20th of August* and he was in pej*Ieet 
health until towards the close of the year, when 
lie suddenly sickened, and died on the 14th of 
December. The prediction apparently referred to 
May, in which case the event was not a fulfilment, 
bitli aS an approximation it caused a great demand 
for the almanac for the next two years. 

M. Arggo, who was not indisposed to favour 
popular motions, once observed that ‘whatever may 
be the progress of the Tscieuces, never will observers 
who are trustworthy and careful of their reputa- 
tions venture to foretell the state of the weather.’ 
Neveitheless, ‘weather almanacs’ are even no\i 
^eomnion enoifgli, and in the multitude of theii 
predictions they have sometimes hit the mark very 
exactly. Thus, in 1838, Murphy’s Almanac con- 
tained the following entry against the 20th of Jan- 
uary: * Fair, Prob. lowest degree of winter temp.;’ 
and by, a happy chance that day proved to be one 
of the coldest of this century. f 

It is not generally known that the great 
•Tichborne trials* followed upon the fulfilment^ *n 
a manner, of a prophecy respecting that ancient 
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family said to have been made more than -seven Mr Williams described the appearance of the 
hundred years before. The 'story briefly told is gentleman assassinated, his friend observed that 
as follows : The Tich hordes date their possession it was not at all a description of the * Lord ’ 
of the manor of Tichborne from so far back as , Chancellor, but very exactly that of Mr Perccijal, 
two hundred yearn before the Conquest. When ( Prime Minister and Chancellor of the 'Exchequer, 
the Lady Mabella, Tichborne, wife of the Sir' whom Mr Williams had new seen. Late on in 
Roger who flourished in f the reign of Henry II., the day, a messenger arrived from Truro an- 
was lying pii her deathbed, she besought her nouncing the assassination of the Prime Minister 
husband to grant her the means of leaving behind by Bellingham at about the time of the occurrence 
her a.cllaritable bequest in the form of an annual of the dream,' and exactly in the place indicated, 
dole of bread. He accordingly promised her the Anagram-makers are given to prophesying after 
produce of as much land in the vicinity of the park the event, and have sometimes succeeded in wrest- 
aa she could go over while a certain brand was ing very significant deductions from the names of 
burning ; he supposing that, as she had been bed- their heroes. These literary conceits have, how- 
ridden for years, she would be able to go round ever, fallen upon evil days, being now mostly 
only a small portion of the property. But when relegated to the corners of children’s magazines 
the venerable dame was carried out upon the in company with rebuses, enigmas, and charades, 
ground, she seemed to regain her strength, and But in times gone by, distinguished literary men 
to the surprise of her anxious and, let us hope, considered the making of anagrams a pleasing and 
admiring lord, crawled round several rich and elegant recreation ; and even during the present 
goodly acres, which to this day retain the name of century, Southey in The Doctor, and D’lsraeli in 
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‘The Crawls.’ Being rfcconveyed to her chamber, 
Paine Mabella, summoning her family to her bed- 


his Curiosities of Literature , have entertained their , 
readers by dissertations on this subject. The 


side, predicted its prosperity as long as the annual latter author states that ‘ Plato had strange notions 
dole was observed, and left her solemn curse on of the influence of anagrams when drawn out of 
any of her descendants who should discontinue persons’ names. . . . Chimerical associations of 
it, prophesying that whemsuch should happen, the the diameter and qualities of a mai\. with his 
old. house would fail and the family name become name anagrammatised may often have instigated 
extinct from failure of heirs-male. Further, that to the choice a vocation, or otherwise affected 
this would be foretold by a generation of seven his imagination.’ The following is an instance of 
sons being followed immediately after by a the possible truth of such a conjecture. When 
generation of seven daughters an<l no son. The George Thompson, the eloquent anti-slavery udvo- 
custom of the annual dole was observed for six cate, was solicited to go into parliament with a 
hundred years on e\ ery 25th of March, until, view to his more efficiently serving the cause of 
owing to the magistrates and local gentry com- negro emancipation, he submitted the matter to the 
plaining that vagabonds, gypsies, and idlers of consideration of Ins friends, one of whom found 
every description swarmed into the neighbourhood the following answer in the letters of his name : 
under the pretence of receiving the dole, it was ‘ 0 go — the negro’s M.1V This was perhaps as 
discontinued in 1790. Strangely enough, Sir ingenious as the celebrated anagram made by the 
Henry Tichborne, the baronet of that day, had Rev. Win. Holden, rector of Chatteris, when the 
issue seven sons, Henry, Benjamin, Edward, James, news of the victory of the Nile reached England : 
John, George, and Roger. His eldest son Henry, Horatio Nelson: ‘Honor est a Nilo’ (Honour is 
who succeeded him, hadaseven daughters afid no from the Nile). One of the most appropriate 
son, namely, Eliza, Frances, Julia, Maty, Katharine, anagrams ever written is that upon the name 


son, namely, Eliza, Frances, Julia, Mary, Katharine, anagrams ever written is that upon i 
Lucy, and ^Emily. The prophecy was apparently L of Florence Nightingale: ‘Flit on, 


completed c by the change of name of the possessors angel.’ 

of tiie estate to Doughty, in the person v>f Sir ; 

Edward Doughty, who had assumed the name 
under the will of a relative from whom he in- 
herited certain property. Finally, ‘ the Claimant ’ 
appeared, and instituted one of the most costly * 
lawsuits ever tried, in which the Tichborne estate 
was put to an expense of close upon one hundred 
thousand pounds. k % 

Curious coincidences associated with dreams are 
common enough j but the following incident in 
connection with the assassination of Mr Perceval, 


lie name 
cheering 
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ffo green may show^thro* diifted snow, 
No frozen flower may peep , 

• The buds that blossomed long ago 
Ha/e folded up, and gone below 
To sleep. 


connection with the assassination of TVlr Perceval, , T he n, ? n sow \ an(1 never know 

the Prime Minister, on the lltli of May 1812, Whose hand may chance to reap ; 

although well authenticated, is little known. : On * n f,:t)sty fallow , s ymj : °, w ’ 

the night of the assassination, Mr Williams, nf Kail softly, golden giain . and so 

Scorrier House, near Redruth, Cornwall, dreamt , • s l ee P- 

that he was in the lobby of the House* of Commons^ f ‘ 

and saw a man with a pistol shoot a gentleman# Chill airs that blow so keenly now 

who had just entered the lobby, and who was said Across the roaring deep — 

to be the Chancellor. The next morning Mr Poor streamlet, frozen as you flow, 

Williams related the dream to his friends, upon Farewell a while ! We meadows go 

which one of them, Mr Benjamin Tucker, of To sleep. 

Trematon Castle, observed that it would do very - M. C. Gillikqton. 

well in a dream to have the Chancellor in the . ; — 

low' by of the House of Commons, But that he was* printed and Published by W. k E. Chambers, 47 Pater- 
not likely to be there m .reality. '•When, however, noster Kow, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 


Chill airs that blow so keenly now 
Across th<? roaring deep — 

Poor streamlet, frozen as you flow, 

Farewell a while ! We meadows go 
To sleep. 

M. C. Gillikqton. 
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I ABOUT COMMON COLDS AND THE 
INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC. 

BY A LONDON PHYSICIAN. 

There? hangs around wliat are popularly called 
‘Colds,’ and the catching of these colds, so deep a 
mystery that one is more than Ralf-inclined to 
saddle that broad-hacked nightmare the ‘ bade- | 
rinm’ with their origin and cause. The question, 
When, where, or how does a person catch cold ? 
is one which it is somewhat difficult to answer 
definitely. The question puzzles layiyen, and 
on it doctors themselves differ. The supposed 
causes of colds are of course too numerous to 
mention here, though we may instance one or 
two. A sudden chill, it is said, drives the blood 
from the surface of the body towards the interjpr, 
to be spread out on the mucous surface of the 
bronchial or lung tubes, causing erythema (red- 
ness) and a consequent discharge, which is in- 
creased by a very bad fit of coughing. Hence, a 
cold in the chest, and a cold in the head, in the 
nose, eyes, &<;., is explained by the same phy- 
siological reasoning. But how seldom do we 
remember anything about this particular chill* 
or when we began to snacze or cough. A sceptic* 
migfit turn to the doctor and say : ‘I take^a cold 
hath every morning all the winter through, afid 
surely that is a sudden chill, yet I never catch 
cold.’ 

It would really seem that a slow chill — as 
when one leaves a warm room to sit* or stand 
inactive for some time in a cold one— js far more 
dangerous ban any sudden chill, for it eicts as a 
depressant n the nervous system. But suppos- 
ing that oir of a dozen people so exposed three 
were ill aft r it, only one perhqps of the three 
would be at acked by ‘cold;’ the others migfft 
have a Mdni y or bilious attack ; to* in cases of 
slow chill it is always the weakest organ of the 
body that is sought out and affected. 9 

Sitting in a draught when hot. There is ^me- 
thing of the bugbear about this assigned reason 
for cold-catehing. A man has run half a mile to 


catch a train, for instance f but it does not follow 
that he is sure to catch cold if he sits at the open 
window for a time. In fact, the cooling down 
will do good, so long as it is' not carried to excess. 
A man has been spurting at 'boating ; he is in a 
bath of perspiration, and* hurries on thick jacket 
and wraps as soon as he gets on shore. Here the 
bugbear again appears ; it would be better far to 
enjoy the tonic bracing cool air a short time, 
hefon hurrying on the nerve-depressing heavy 
clothing. 

If we believe, then, that it is the slow chill 
rather than the mucli-dreaded quick chill that is 
apt to induce colds, we have a finger-post point- 
ing to many dangers we must avoid if we are to 
keep free of them. 

We mentioned the cold bath. This is a sudden 
chill at first, and a glorious tonic for mind and 
body ; hut stay not in the water a moment longer 
than Necessary, or the consequences may he dis- 
agreeable, to say the least. On the other hand, 
lif the* bath, even on a hitter wintry moaning, has 
been brief, the thorough rough-towelling, if done, 
reinemter, by one’s own hands, not only restores 
surface circulation, but combines the good efficts 
of dumb-bell exercise and massage. Is the back 
a little weak or inclined to lumbago ?— rub the 
loins extra hard. Is the chest liable to be 
atyac^ed by trifling colds or hoarseness ? — rub 
the* front and along the neck and between the 
shoulders till rkd. 

A dani£ bed will produce the slow chill in the 
strongest constitution. So will a damp room. 
It matters but little how cold the bedchamber is, 
if we *are tolerably young and fairly healthy, so 
Jong as it is not actually damp, and so long as the 
*bed is comfortable, and that portion of the back 
between the shoulder-blades kept protected. 

The slow chill is produced also from damp or 
wet clothing or feet ; not while we keep moving, 
but after we sit down or stand about, especially 
if the # stomach be empty. Colds ary ten times 
more easily caught if one be fasting. 

% On the other hand, those who sleep in to# 
warm beds or in Overheated roams, and who wear 
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heavy clothing to walk in, or those dangerous 
abominations called waterproofs and goloshes, 
weaken the nervous tystem, make hothouse 
plants of themselves, ‘and open the door not only 
to colds but a variety of other complaints. 

The nest way to cure a cold is to prevent it 
Bnt when one has got il, wise is he if he tries 
to banish it* right away at once. Bed, for rest, 
may well be enjoined ; and *an aconite mixture 
taken every two of three hours, with but little 
food— though soda water may be drunk — will 
usually frighten off the disagreeable visitant in 
a- single night. When there is shivering or a 
feeling As it«cohl water were coursing down the 
spine, three drops of the essence of camphor 
every half-hour till relief is experienced often 
act like magic. 

Then there is the old-fashioned but good treat- 
ment by the liquor* of the acetate of ammonia. 
This may often be adopted with success. But 
we have our doubts of the efficacy of the liot- 
dri uk, extra blanket, And mustard-and-waler-to- 
the-feet method of cure, ’especially in cases where 
the sufferer has to go to office next day. 

After acute symptoms have been banished, 
probably by the aconite mixture, and a chronic 
uronchitic cough remain*, there "is nothing better 
than .inhalations of medicated steam or spraj". 
The efficacy of such treatment lies in the fact 
that the drug so applied goes directly to the 
seat of the trouble itself. An ordinary water- 
jug or decanter, or, better still perhaps, an 
earthenware teapot, may be used. The water 
should he about one hundred and forty degrees 
Fahrenheit. Fifteen drops of the tincture of 
iodine or the same of laudanum added to a pint 
of water makes a good inhalation. The steam 
is simply breathed about five times to a minute, 
the inspirations and expirations being deep ami 
long. The remedy may be used three times a 
day. The compound tincture of benzoin, usually 
called Friar’s Balsam, is used in the same way ; 
a dessert-spoonful to a pint will be enbuglt. In 
all druggists’ shops, proper inhalers are sold, and 
these are best. * i , 

We rather deprecate self-doctoring as a rule ; 
but the simple remedies we are now meiftiouing 
may save much suffering, or life itself, when 
medical men are not*at hand. There are two 
instruments, then, that no family living away in 
the country, and no sailor, captain, or yachtsman, 
should ever be without. 'Hie first is the clinical 
thermometer. It is so easily used ; and a rise 411 
temperature to one hundred degrees, or a degree 
or two over, means danger. Gre&t pain in the 
side, for example, with a normal temperature, 
may be caused by neuralgia or pleurodyftia ; but 
with a great rise of temperature it means in- • 
llammatiou, and we are to treat for this* The 
other instrument alluded to is l)r Sicgle’s spr^- 
dispersing apparatus. The spray # is slowly in^ 
haled, the face being some eighteeu inches froiA 
the nozzle. Breathing, for instance, a warn 
medicated spray of ipecacuanha wine, one pa it 
to three of water, may at first cause a little irri- 
tation and coughing ; but if this remedy is not 
* rushed,’ mid if used, say, twice a dav, relief will 
nearly alw\ys result It is well to ’keep to the 
house for an hour after each inhalation. 

Q We purposely dwell longer on the subject of 
Inhalations than should otlftrwise have done. 

m. A 7 


because they are useful in the treatment not only 
of common colds but of the New Epidemic that 
may now be said to have gained a footing on our 
shores, and which was at first called the Russian 
Influenza. What we have now to say concerning 
it we shall put in the form of replies to questions 
that we daily hear from every one’s mouth. 

What is it, at all ? On this question doctors 
are inclined to disagree somewhat. We ourselves 
hold neither frith those who designate the ailment 
‘a simple influenza rather more rife than usual 
nor with those who consider it a modified species 
of the West Indian Dengue fever. This last has 
at various times pi availed in South America, and 
even in the East Indies, and is not entirely 
unknown in our own country. 

Dengue — called also Breakhone Fever, Dandy 
Feves, and Rheumatic Scarlatina — begins ratber 
suddenly, as a rule, with nausea and chill- 
ne'ss, pains in the limbs, and headache. There 
may be swelling of the glands of the throat 
and other glands, and also of the joints— the 
knees, toes, and lingers being most commonly 
afFected. Pain in one eyeball or in both may 
accompany the headache ; there arc also severe 
cramps of various groups of muscles ; aching of 
the body ; the skin, though generally hot and 
dry at first, may afterwards be bathed in profuse, 
sometimes cold* perspiration : tin 1 pulse is rapid, 
feeble, and even intermittent, and tlie tongue 
very foul. Prostration ensneb about the Ihird 
day ; exacerbation of the pains and an eflloroscent 
rash about the fifth ; and about the eighth, im- 
provement takes place, and gradual recovery goes 
on, though the patient is tembly weak. 

Influenza— so called because in Italy a person 
suffering f 10111 it v as supposed to be under some 
evil lujtiiena' caused by the stars— has broken 
out 111 an epidemic form half-a-dozen times at 
least m this country duiing the present century ; 
and in this Russian Epidemic or French ‘La 
Grippe’ we behold its return. 

What is it caused by? This question is diffi- 
cult to answer. For our own part, wc are inclined 
, to the bacterian theory, the extraordinarily rapid 
spread of the disease being favoured by exception- 
ally damp and mild weather; and just as on a 
day even in winter we sometimes see the air filled 
pith dancing midges, so may the bacteria of 
pnfiuenzfi spring into life and activity in numbers 
that there is no name fhr, and he disseminated 
speedily over continents, and cariied by ships to 
distant lands. ^ 

Probably, in Russia these bacteria exist always ; 
the insanitary arrangements, the overcrowding 
and under-feeding prevalent in towns there, 
might at any time cause the ailment to leap at 
•Tme bound from the mere sporadic to the epidemic 
form. 

There As no actual proof, we think, that certain 
soils of geological formation® favour the out- 
break of Epidemic influenza, or that either ozone 
or electricity l^is much to do with it. It is 
slrange, too, that the disease spreads as rapidly 
aflfiinst the #vftid as with it. It has betn noted, 
also, that thick and strangely -smelling fogs have 
often prevailed during its commencement. 

I *ls it infectious or contagious 1 We are inclined 
to b«l ieve that its terribly rapid spread through- 
out the length and breadth of large cities is due 
rather to the prevalence of the siyne‘ influences, 
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whatever they may be, than to ' contagion or 
infection. We cannot really isolate influenza 
in a house, as we may scarlatina and smallpox. 
It# appearance, however, at different places — . 
distort fronl each other in the same country and t 
at the same time— may be due to the fact that 
ships may have carried the infectious influenza 
thither. 

When thinking about this remarkable Epi- 
demic, people must remember that? there always 
is in this country in spring, autumn, and winter, 
a so-called influenza cold ; and we must not 
therefore put all such cases down to the account 
of the Russian visitant. Their symptoms are 
more mild, not so sudden, and free from the 
complications of the graver complaint. 

Is this New Epidemic dangerous to life? To 
some extent ; yet the mortality is very low, •being 
put down at about two per cent., or even less, 
it should be borne in mind, however, that not 
otdy to the young and to old people is the dis- 
ease a serious one, but to those whose health is 
below par, and especially so to persons suffering 
from the general debility and want of tone 
caused by tlie abuse of alcoholic stimulants. 

What are the symptoms of the complaint? 
These will not be diflicult to diagnose, should the 
disease become firmly rooted for a time in our 
midst To be sure, nervous people, will give 
themselves many a needless alarm, and sutler 
from an imaginary attack perhaps three or four 
times in a week. Probably one of the most 
characteristic symptoms ol influenza is the 
suddenness of the attack, and general feeling 
of prostration of mind and body iron^ the very 
outset. The spirits, indeed, are grievously de- 
pressed. At the same, time symptoms of an 
aggravated cold set in, -with tenderness and 
running at the eyes ; running of acrid water from 
the nose, heat or actual pum in throat, sneezing, 
headache, hoarseness, cough, tightness of chest, 
and oppression of the breath. There will be 
also at first, a hot dry skm, that after a time 
becomes clammy and moist, foul tongue, nausea 
or vomiting, with loss of taste and appetite, an<^ 
a general feeling ol what is called soreness 
all over. • 

There may be in bad cases complications of a 
grave nature, such as bronchitis, or even inflam- 
mation of the pulmonary tissues, or lHhumatisip 
in pilose inclined to tffis disease. Although the 
percentage of deaths is so very low, stiU, owing 
to the complications, &c., the nilniftit must* on 
the whole, be looked upon as a grave one. 

And now as to the treatment? A medical 
man had best be consulted at the outset ; yet, for 
many reasons, it is well that the public should 
know how to guide a case to a successful termina- 
tion, as well as how the complaint may be 
probably steered clear of. In Berlin, 1 * an tipyrin 
or quinine has been given with rnarke?! advan-^ 
fcage at the outset. This anti pyrin* however, 
should hardly be placed in (juT hands of the 
amateur physician. It is to be bought in oTie- 
dose tablets in the shops. One,*o» at most 4 wo 
doses are all that it is safe to give or take with- 
out skilled advice. For three days, at all events, 
the patient had better be in bed ; on the foifhh, 
the sofa will suit ; but he should be in • well-, 
ventilated room, and chills must be avoided for 
fear of inflammatory complications. If solid food 


cannot bo taken, milk and soda water, mills; alone, 
beef-tea not too hot, 'with toast, and a little sherry' 
wine whey will do good. §It is so important that the 
strength be kept up, sometimes port wipe, or even 
brandy, will be necessary. As soon as the fever 
is abated, food must be taken, and nourishing 
broths with alcoholic stimulants. Inhalations of 
steam may be used several times a day, medicated 
by the addition of ^ few drops of chloroform, for 
the cough is at times most distressing. * . 

It will be wall that an aperient or antibilioue 
pill should be taken at night on the commence- 
ment, and this may be followed in the morning 
by a draught of Pullna water, to secure good 
action of the bowels. The calomel pill does good 
eerviee, or gray powder for children. The sali- 
cylate of sodium is sometimes administered with 
marked advantage. Sinapisms to the chest, and 
even a hot-air bath, would do good. The after- 
treatment oi this complaint differs in no way 
from that of convalescence from any acute, 
disorders. Medicinally f tonics, notably bark’ 
infusions with phosphoric acid, nourishing food, 
aiql a fun to tlie seaside, or brief residence in 
mountain air. 

The spraying of sulphurous acid near the 
nostrils anti a Rout tl*e room has in several 

instances cut short an attack. It slioqld he 

slightly diluted and a little eau-de-Cologne added. 
If we believe m the Germ theory as applicable to 
this. Epidemic Influenza — and the writer does — 
this Bulphurous-acid-spray treatment is one that 
has reason on its side, and is certainly worth 
trying. 

In conclusion, we warn our readers to keep 
their health up to par, and not to neglect 

hygienic laws and rules. 

MY SHIP M A T E L 0 IT I S E. 

THE ROMANCE OK A WRECK. 

m CHAPTER IV. — LOUISE TEMPLE. 

There was one lady who held my eye from 
the *start. She was Miss Louise Temple, and 
I cannot express how deep was the admir- 
ation 0 her charms excited in me. I told 
you that I had caught, a glimpse of heir at 

Gravesend ; but, down to this moment, I had 
been unable to obtain a fair view of her. Her 
hair, that, to judge by the coils of it, when let 
<Jpwn, would have reached to below her knees, 
was # of a wonderful blackness without either 
gloss or deaflnes®. She wore it in a manner 
that was perfectly new in those days : in twin- 
ings vfhich heaped it up to the aspect of a 
crown ; whilst behind, it was brushed up in a 
way, to exhibit the lovely form of the head 
&Bom the curve of the neck to where the beauti- 
ful tresses lay piled. Her face was perfectly 
•colourless, tiie complexion clear, and the skin 
►exquisitely delicate. Her mouth was small, the 
upper lip slightly curved, and there was the 
hint o£ a pout in the faint scarce perceptible 
protrusion of the under lip. Her nose was per- 
fectly* straight, like a Greek woman’s ; but it 
had the English indent under thrf brow, and 
therefore had the beauty which to my fancy 
no Greek profile ever yet possessed. . . • 

But her eyes? How am 1 to describe them? 
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What impression can I hope to convey by such 
terms as large, black, soft, and fluid ? The lids 
were delicately veined, t^e eyelashes long, and 
between these fringes the eyes shone of a dark 
liquid loveliness, full of the light, as it seemed 
to me, hi a high ..intelligence, with spirit and 
haughtiness in every glance. They were the 
most dramatic,* by which I do not mean theatric, 
pair of twimders that ever sparkled star-like 
under. the beauty of a woman’s brow; created, 
you might have thought, for the interpretation 
of the Shakespearean imaginations, with all 
capacity in them of surprise, scorn, resentment, 
melting tenderness, and of every flue and noble 
passion. She was attired in a dress of black 
, cloth, simple *as a riding-luibit of to-day, and 
I so fitting her figure as to express without ex- 
aggeration every point of grace in the curves 
and fullness of her tall but still maidenly form. 

I caught her glance for a moment ; I am 
sure she remembered me as the passenger she 
had addressed on the froop ; yet there was not j 
the faintest expression of* recognition in the full, 
firm, swift stare she honoured me with. She 
looked away from me 'as haughtily as a queen, 
with flashing inspection of the others of the 
row of us that confronted- her, though it seemed 
to me. that her gaze lingered a little on the 
Honourable Mr Colledge, who was seated im- 
mediately opposite. 

4 1 reckon now/ whispered Mr Prance, leaning 
to me in his chair from his athwartship post 
at the foot of the table, ‘that yonder Miss Temple j 
will be about the handsomest woman that was ; 
ever afloat.’ j 

‘There have been many thousands of women 
afloat/ said 1, ‘since Noah got under way with j 
the ladies of liis family aboard. 5 j 

‘I have been sailing in passenger-ships/ said j 
he, ‘for nineteen years come next month, and 
have never before seen such a figurehead as 
Miss Temple’s. What teeth she has ! Little 
teeth, sir, as all women’s should he ; and where’s 
the whiteness that’s to be compared to them?’ 

‘Who is # that homely, pleasant-faced woman 
sitting by her side?’ 

‘Her aunt, Mrs Radcliffe/ he answered. ** 
‘A^hat errand carries that stately creature to 
India, do you know, Mr Trance?’ 

‘I do not, sir.’ 

‘Not very likely/ I continued, 4 that she’s 
bound out in search of a husband V 

‘ No, no/ he muttered. ‘ The like of her lpivq 
a big enough market at home to command. 
No need for her to cross the oceftn to find a 
sweetheart. She’s the daughter of «, .dead 
baronet, a tenth title, so the captain was sftying ; 
and her mother has a large estate to live on. 
Captain Keeling knows all about them. .Her 
Ladyship was seized with paralysis when he^ 
husband was brought home with liis neck broken, 
and has been a sheer hulk ever since, I believe, 

C r thing. We brought Mrs Radelifle to Eng- 
1 last voyage. Her husband’s a big planter 
up country, and worth a lakh or two. I expect 
Miss Temple will he going out on a visit — 
nothing more. Her health may need a voyage. 
Those choice* bits of mechanism often go wrong 
in their works. She wants a stroke of colour 
in <her .cheeks. ’Tis the scent of the milkmaid 
that she lacks, sir,’ • o 


He gave me a pleasant nod, quietly rose, and 
went on deck by way of the cuddy front, to 
relieve the second officer, who was watching the 
ship for liim whilst he breakfasted. . 

At such a first meal as this, so to speak, 
when, barring one, we had all come together 
lor the first time, there was no want of British 
reserve and shyness. We elncfiy contented our- 
selves with staring. Colonel Bannister alone 
talked freely f he was loud on the subject of 
army grievances, and was rendered indeed in- 
tolerably fluent and noisy by the respectful 
attention he received from a gentleman who 
eat over against him, one Mr Hoddcr, a tall, 
thin, nervous yellow -faced man, with a paralytic 
catching lip of his breath in liis speech, who 
was going to India to fill some post of respon- 
sibility in a college. Mrs Bannister with her 
liawksbill nose, gray hair, and full figure, sat 
bolt upright, eating with avidity, and sweeping 
the faces round about her with a small severe 
I e y e - 

I watched little Mrs Radelifle with attention. 
It was not hard to guess that she was an 
amiable fidgety anxious body, of elastic pro- 
perties of mind, easily but only temporarily 
to bo lepressed. She talked in a quicl^wey to 
her niece, darting what she had to say into the 
girl’s ear, with, an abrupt withdrawal of her 
head, and an earnest look at Miss Temple’s face. 
The other would sometimes faintly smile, but 
for the most part her air was one of haughty 
| abstraction. Indeed, it was easy to see that 
| so lar as her opinion of her fellow-passengers 
| went it was not quite flattering to the bulk 
of us. * 

Very soon after breakfast the poop was filled, 
and 1 marked the Jacks forward s.taring aft 
at the sight of us all. It was not hot enough 
for an awning, and there •was still too much 
edgo in the bieeze, warmly ns the sun looked 
down, to suffer the ladies to sit for any length 
of time. The picture was a cheerful one, full 
of movement and life and colour. The white- 
beaded skipper, skewered lip in his bebuttoned 
and belaced iiock-coat, patrolled the Aveulher 
sivle of the deck with Mrs Radelifle on lus arm. 
Air Emmett paced the planks with Mrs Jolliffe 
and her daughters, and 1 could hear him bidding 
them ndifiirc the contrast between the violet 
shadowing in the holloAvif of the sails and ^he 
delicate sheen of the edges against the blue, as 
thoitgh at those extremities they dissolved into 
pure lustre. Little Air Saunders trotted along- 
side the orbicular form of Alynhecr Ilemskirk, 
who showed as a giant as he looked doAvn into 
the earnest. upstaring face of the big-headed little 
elfap. Three Civil Service youths lounged upon 
a hencoop, looking askant at the young ladies, 
and laughing under their breaths at Avliat one 
anotlrer of them Baid. Near the foremost 
►skylight stobd Air Johnson and Colonel Bannister. 
lOne dfd not neec^ to listen attentively to under- 
stand that the Colonel was falling foul of the 
cully lg of journalism, and that Mr Johnston was 
endeavouring to defend it by repeating over and 
over again : * Granted — I admit it — I’m not going 
to sffy no ; but give me leave to ask : where on 
^arth *ould your profession be, sir, if its actions 
were not chronicled?’ These remarks he con- 
tinued to rSiterate till the Colonel ft as in a 
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white-heat, and I had to walk away to conceal *1 can tell you nothing about tigers’ skins,’ 
my laughter. said I curtly. ‘ I have never seen a tiger.’ 

As I passed the companion hatchway, which ‘Know anything about lions’ skins, then?’ he 
ypu will please to understand is the hooded, sung out with a half-smile, as my temper 

entrance to the cuddy by way of the poop, Miss, fancied, meant for Miss Temple. 

Temple came up out of it, closely followed by ‘The ass in the fable clothed himself in 
Mr Colledge. There was something like a smile one, I believe,’ said I, ‘but his roar betrayed 
on her pale face, and he was talking with ani- him.’ * # 

mation. She wore a black hat, wi^le at the ‘Now I come & o think of it,’ said he, ‘I 

brim, with a large black feather* encircling it, believe there are no lions in India;’ ‘and he 

and a sort of jacket with some rich trimming looked from me to the girl with a face of 

of dark fur upon it. I was close enough to interrogation so full of good temper as to satisfy 
overhear them as they emerged. me that at heart he was a kindly-natured young 


overhear them as they emerged. 

‘I quite remember my dear father speaking fellow. • 0 

of Lord Sandown,’ she fluid, coming to a stand ‘ I think I shall walk, Mr Colledge,’ said Miss 
at the head of the companion steps, and sending Temple. 

a sparkling sweeping look along the decks. — ‘Is They joined the folks promenading the weather- 
not Lady Augustus Fitz James an aunt of •yours, deck, and I went to the recess under the poop 
Mr Colledge V to smoke a pipe. * 

‘Oh yes. I hope you don’t know her,’ he The Chinaman nurse, in a gown of blue, and 
answered. ‘She writes books, you know, and wide blue trousers, and primrose-coloured face* 
fancies herself a wit ; and her conversation and a gleaming tail lil& a dead black serpent 
is as parching as the seedcake she used to give lying down his back, leflned against a carronade, 
me when I was a boy.’ tossing the little baby be bad charge of till the 

‘I have met her,’ said Miss Temple. ‘I rather plump little sweet crowed again with delight, 
liked her. Perhaps she neglects to be clever in On the warm tarpaulin over the main-hatch 
the company of her own sex.’ sat the two nyhhs, crooning over the infants 

‘Ever been to India before?’ he asked. they held, often lifting their eyes, like, beads 

‘No,’ she answered in a voic# whose note of of unpolished indigo stuck into slips of mottled 
affability somehow by no means softened her soap, to the poop, where the mothers of their 


haughty regard of the passengers ns they walked youngsters were. There was a taste as of a 
past. ‘I am entirely obliging my aunt by hubble-bubble in the air, with the faint relish 
undertaking the trip. My uncle is very old, of bamboo chafing-gear and cocoa-nut ropes. The 


and too in firm to make the passage to England, hubble-bubble, I daresay, was a fancy wrought 
and he was extremely anxious for nvy mother by the spectacle of those black faces, and helped 
and me to spend some months with mm. Of by a noise of parrots somewhere aft. 

cour&e it was a ridiculous invitation as lar as A length of sail was stretched along the 

poor mamma is concerned. You kno\v she is a waist, and upon it were seated several sailors, 
hopeless cripple, Mr Colledge.’ flourishing palms and needles as they stitched. 

‘ Oh, indeed. 1 didn’t know. I am very They talked together in a low voice that the 
sorry, 1 ’m sure,’ said he. • mate of the watch should not hear them. At 

‘I shall not remain long,’ she continued; ‘most one of the fellows who sat with his face towards 
probably I shall return in this ship.’ me, "1 found myself Poking as at a curiosity 

‘I3y George, though, I hope you will!* he that slowly compels the attention, spite of any 
exclaimed. ‘I’m booked to come borne in her # heedless mood you may be in. IVjany ugly 
too. There ’ll be more shooting in three months mariners had I met in my time, but never the 
than I shall want, you know. I mean to pot fi like of that man. His right eye had a lament- 
few tigers, and try my hand on a wild elephant able cast ; bis back was so round that I juni- 
or two. By Jove, Miss Temple, if you’ll allo^v gined he had a hunch.* He had enormously 
me, you shall have the skin of the lirfft tiger T strong long arms, with immense fists at the ends 
shopt ! ’ • of them, anil the sleeves of his shirt being rolled 

* Oh, you are too good, Mr Colledge,’ said she, to above bis elbow, exposed a score of extra- 
witli a smile trembling on her parted lips, lifting ordinary devices in India ink writhing amongst 
her hand as she spoke to smooth a streak of the hair that lay in places like fur uj>on the 
hair off her forehead with fingers that sparkled flesh. The bridge of his nose had been crushed 
with rings; hut her eyes were brighter than to his. face, and a mere knob with two holes in 
any of her gems ; they turned at tjjat instant it stood out about an inch above his hare-lip, 
full upon me as I stood looking at her a little Though manifestly an old sailor, salted down 
way past the mizzen-rnast, and there seemed for flip’s use by years of seafaring, bis com- 
Bometliing of positive insolence in the Brief stare pj^xion was dingy and dough-like as the skin 
she fixed upon me; the faint smile vanished to^of a London baker, with nothing distinctive 
the curl of her upper lip as she turned lier l*ad. nipon it saving a number of warts, and a huge 
Thaty my fine madam, thougty I, may be* your miole over a ridge of scarlet eyebrow dashed 

manner of regarding everything which is lfot with a few gray hairs. His hair, that was of 

to be fo#nd in the Peerage. • • % a coarse brick-red, hung down upon his back, 

Colledge, who had followed her glance, saw as though, forsooth, the ship’s cook had made 
roe. a wig* for him out of the parings of carrots. 

‘Oh, Dugdale,’ he cried, ‘can you tell *we Indeed, he was as much a monster Us anything 
anything about tigers’ skins — how long it stakes ,that was ever shut up in a cage and carried About 
to doctor them into rugs and all that sort of as a show, . • 

thing, don't you know ?’ • I was watching him with? growing interest, 
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wondering to my8elf what sort of a life such a say he needs to be the son of a nobiemau*to make 
creature as that had led, what kind of ships he headway with such a Cleopatra as her ladyship, 
had flailed in chiefly, aifd how so grotesque an Fine eyes, perhaps ; but a little pale, eh ? Give 
object had. been suffered to ‘sign-on’ lor an me Miss Hudson. I don’t admire the sneering 

Indiam^n, in which one might expect to find part of the sex.’ r 

something of a man-of-war uniformity and smart- ‘Nor 1/ said I. 

ness of crew, whoa Mr Sylvanus Johnson came ‘ But every woman,’ said he, ‘has a way of her 
out from the» cuddy, rolling an uulighted cheroot own of making love. Some simper themselves 

betwixt his lips. •* into a ipan’s aflection, and some triumph by 

‘See that chap sitting upon the sail yonder?’ scorn and contempt.— -Do you remember how the 

said I — ‘a good subject for a leading article, Mr Duchess of Cleveland made love to Wycherley? 
Johnson.’ . She put her head out of the coach window and 

'‘Oh confound it, Mr Dugdale ; no sneers, if cried out to him : “Sir, you’re a rascal, you’re a 
you pleaSe. Let me light this cigar at your pipe, villain !” and Pope tells us that Wycherley from 
-—That fellow is in Emmett’s way, not mine. — that moment entertained hopes.’ 

'Quite a triumph of hideousness, 1 protest. — But All that day the weather held fine and 

what’s the matter with you, this lovely morning ? clear; indeed, we might have been on the 
You look a bit down in the mouth, Mr Dugdale. Madeira parallels ; and I said to Mr Prance that 
Not going to be sea-sick,' I hope, now that all it was enough to make one keep a bright lookout 
the rest of us have recovered V for the flying-fish. The sky waB of a wonderful 

‘Down in the mouth! Not I. But I’ll tell softness of blue, piebald in the main, with small 
you what, Mr Jolmsoh — when you take charge snow-like puffs of cloud flying low, as though 
of your newspaper, will you be so good as to they were a fog that had broken lip. A large 
inform the world that there is nothing under the black ship passed us in the afternoon. She was 
broad sky more consumedly insipid than the close hauled, and being to leeward, showed to 
chattering of a young man and a young woman perfection when she came abreast. Her sails 
when they first meet.’ " ’ seemed to he formed of cotton cloth, aneUmwunted 

‘Why, how now?’ said he. m three spires to little skysails, with a crowd of 


when they first meet.’ " seemed to he formed of cotton cloth, aneUmwunted 

‘Why, how now?’ said he. in three spires to little skysails, with a crowd of 

‘Oh, my dear sir,’ cried I, ‘hear them. The fleecy jibs curv big at the bowsprit and jib-booms, 

unspeakable drivel of it — the really 8 and oh dears and many staysails between the masts softly 


and yes qnites ’- 


shadowed like a diawing in pencil. The lustre 


‘Yes,’ said Mr Johnson, looking at the ash of lifting off the sea was rei erln-rated in a row of 
his cigar after every puff; ‘I think I know wlmt scuttles, and the flash of the glass was so like the 
you mean. But it is the eflect of politeness, 1 yellow blaze of a gun that you staited to the 
believe. A young gentleman and a young lady sight, and strained your ear an instant for the 
who desiie to please will begin very low with report. 

each other, lest they should prove disconcerting. She was too far off to hail. The captain, stand- 
But what d’ye say’ — he lowered his voice — ‘to ingin the midst of a crowd of ladies, said that 
the drivel, as you call it, of a man of advanced she was an Ameiiean, and told the second officer, 
years?’- here he looked into the cuddy, then who had the watch, to make the Countess Ida’s 
took a step forward to peer up at the poop — ‘of miihbcr. 

a person who has seen the world — of a Colonel, ‘Oh, what a lovely string of flags !’ exclaimed 
in short? I wish to be' ‘on good terms wifii my Miss Hudson, who stood near me, following with 
fellow -passengers ; hut if that man Bannister her languishing violet eyes the soaring of the 
goes on a*i lie lias begun, I’m afraid — I’m afraid many-coloured bunting as it rose to the block of 


goes on as, lie lias begun, I’m afraid — I’m afraid ■ many-coloured bunting as it rose to the block of 
it will end in my having to pull his nose.’ the peak signal halliards like the tail of a kite. 

He sent another nervous look into the cuddy ! Is there anybody very important in that ship 
and frowned upon his cigar end. that we are honouring him with that pretty 

‘ Has ho been offensive ?’ said I. display ? ’ 

4 Well, judge,’ lie exclaimed, ‘when 1 tell you / ‘No,’^aidI, laughing, as I let my gaze sink 
that he said there wasut a respectable man con- fair into the sweet dejVlhs of her wonderful 
neeted with journalism ; that the calling was peepers ‘ J>y means of those flags the Countess 
distinctly a tipsy one; that his idea of a joiv- Ida is tellftig yonder craft who she is, so that 
nalist was that of a man lying in bed till his only when she arrives home she may report us.’ 
shirt came from the wash, and inventing lie* ‘ Oh, liow heavenly ! Only think of a ship 
to publish to the world when the washerwoman being made to tell her name ! Oh mamma,’ she 
enabled him to clothe himself. — “And play, sir,” cried, making a step to catch hold of her mothers 
said I, sneering at him, “what would the country gown and to give it a tweak, as the old lady stood 
know' of your military achievements if it were at the rad gazing at the American vessel from the 
not for the journalists? You army gentleman ambush of a large bonnet shaped like a coal- 
profess to despise him; but you will get up very scuttle 1 ; ‘imagine, dear: Mr Dugdale says that 
early to buy his paper if you have a notion that the Countess Ida is telling that ship who she is. 
there will be any mention of your doings in it.' 1 How'clever men, are— particularly sailors. I love 
— That was pretty warm, I think?’ sailors.’ 

‘Rather, said l ; ‘and what did he say ?’ (Her mcltiag*eyes sought the dock, andHhe long 

‘ Oh, he gave utterance to a few of his fire- lashes drooped in a tender shadow of beauty upon 
eating imprecations.’ 6 the faint golden tinge of her cheeks. 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘I hope the passengers may v La, now, to think of it!’ cried Mrs Hudson, 
prove a companionable body, I am sure.’ t ‘ WeH, those who go down into the sea, as 

4 ‘I see,’ said he, ‘that your friend Colledge has the saying is, do certainly see some ^ wonderful 
hooked himself bn to Miss Tfernple. I should things.’ ° « 
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Here Mr Colledge, who did not know, I 
I suppose, that I was conversing with these ladies, 
~ came up to me and said : ‘ By the way, Dugdale, 
wjiat was that joke of yours about the lion's skin 
this .morning 1 Miss Temple says it was meant 
for a joke ; but hang me it I can see any point 
in it.’ 

‘ What did I say 'I ’ I asked. 

He repeated the remark. 

‘Oh yes; the young lady is right/ said I, 
sending a look at her as she stood near the wheel 
by her aunt's side — the pair of them well away 
from the rest of us — gazing through a pair of 
delicate little opera-glasses at the Yankee ; ‘ it 
was a joke. — Wliat a capital memory you ha\e! 
But as to point, it had none, and the joke, my 
dear fellow, lies in that.* 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘it makes a man feel l^ce an 
ass to miss a good thing when a lady is standing 
by who can see it clearly enough to laugh at it 
afterwards.’ 

‘Yes/ I exclaimed ; ‘very true indeed. — Wliat 
a fine picture that ship makes, eh ? There goes 
her answering pennant ! Let them say what they 
will of Jonathan, lie has a trick high above the 
art of John Bull in shipbuilding.' 

I watched his handsome face as he peered at 
her. He turned to me and said : ‘ D’ye know, 
there’s a tloocid lot of humour iy the idea of the 
point of a joke lying in its having no point and 
with that he went over to Alias Temple, whose 
haughty face softened into a smile at his approach ; 
and there for some time the three ol them .stood, 

| li«* ogling the American (that was slowly slipping 
into toylike dimensions upon our quartei) through 
the girl’s binocular ; whilst she talked Vith lum, 
as 1 could tell by the movement of her lips, Mrs 
Kadchfle meanwhile looking on with fidgety 
motions of her head and frequent glances at her 
niece, the nervous interrogative si ighfly- Iron hied 
character of which was as suggestive to me *s to 
how it stood between them, as if she had come to 
■ my side and whipped out that she was really 
afraid that Louise’s character would make the 
charge of her a worry ami a perplexity. 

The moon rose late, but it was a fine deal* 
starlit dusk when eight bells of the second 
dog-watch floated along the decks and echoed 
quietly down out of the wind-hushed spaces 
of the canvas. The sea swept black t« its cofi- 
where the low wheeling stars weie hovef- 
injUlike ships’ lights in the immeasurable dis- 
tance. c • 

By-and-by a bell rang to summon the passen- 
gers below to such refreshments of wine and 
biscuits and strong waters us they chose to 
partake of. The promenaders in shadowy forms 
melted down the companion hatchwa*y, and tvfo 
or three of us only remained on desk. Mr Col- 
ledge was one of them. lie came over to me, 
staring in my fy.ce, to make sure of nne, and 
exclaimed: ‘I wish they would allow a n»antcf # i 
smoke up here. What is the evil in a pipe of „ 
tobacco or a cheroot, that you lflust go and sntak 
into a «4ark corner to light it 1* • 

‘ How is it that you are not befow with Jliss 
Temple % ’ said I. 

* Gb,’ said he, laughing, ‘ I want to make*her 
last me out the voyage, and that wo*’t be 
done, you know, if we see too much of each* 
other/ * • 


‘ You are to be congratulated,’ said I, ‘ on the 
compliment she pays you : 

Favours to none, to n<§ne Bhe smiles extends 
Oft she rejects, and oftener still offends. 

That’s not exactly how the poet puts it, but it is 
apter than the original.* 

‘Oh well, you know, Dugdale,* she has met 
some of my people. I don’t diidike her for 
holding oil. It shows that her blood and 
instincts are English ; though, faith, when I first 
saw her I took her to be a Spaniard. — Between 
you and me, though, the goldendieaded girl’s 
the belle of the ship. What’s her name l—Afi ! 
Miss Hudson. Look at her as* bhe sits in 
the light down there ! Why, now, if I had 
your poetical turn, how would 1 spout whole 
yards about her fingers like snowflakes, and her 

lips like But see, here !• there 's nothing new 

in the shape ol imagery to apply to a pretty 
woman. — Oh yes ! Miss Hudson’s the ship’s 
beauty. But Miss Temple is ripping company,* 
and, my stars ! what eyas ! ’ 

‘ Take care,' said I, laughing, ‘ that you don’t 
do‘ what many* other iueu have done — wed the 
wrong one. Choose correctly at the start.’ 

He burst intern laugfy 

‘ 1 am already engaged to be married, ’ said he. 

‘ What single man of judgment would dare 
adventure a voyage to Bombay without securing 
himself in that fashion against all risks V 

I stared into his grinning face, as we stood at 
the sk} light, to discover if lie was in earnest. 

‘Keep your secret, Colledge,’ said I ; ‘/’ll not 
peach/ 

(7Y> be continued.) 


WITH BOD AND GUN IN THE 
HIMALAYAS. 

The Himalayas — the ‘Abode of Snow’ — form a 
stupendous range of mountains that runs for 
fifteen hundred miles along the northern frontier 
of India. To the north of the range ig the great 
arid jdateau of Tibet. Between India and Tibet, 
therefore, the Himalayas act as a gigantic wall of 
separation, pierced everywhere by deep passes* and 
gullies. But even the lowest of these passes and 
gulliesa are many thousands of feet above the 
level of the sea ; while the higher peaks — one of 
^hich, Mount Everest, is the highest in the 
WAirld — rise far above the line of perpetual snow. 
The northerm side of the range is clothed with 
enormous glaciers ; while its southern slopes send 
down ’•great floods of melted biiow, forming 
immense rivcjrs in the numerous gorges. On 
these southern slopes also are extensive forests 
oak, pine, spruce, and other trees of the 
temperate zone, including the great flowering 
rhododendron. The rivers contain fish of various 
kinds; and the rocks and woods are the haunts 
o£ many wild animals, such as the elephant, 
rhinoceros, buffalo, deer ; while on the higher 
levels Rre the bear, the wild goat and sheep, the 
muskrdeer, and the Tibetan ox. A country so 
well stocked with wild game constantly attracts 
to it crowds of sportsmen, and many books on 
the subject have keen written. One of the bgst 
recently publiabed is Hindu- K oh (Blackwood 
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& Sons), by Major-General Donald Macintyre, 

y.c. 

The author has chosen the title ‘ Hindu- 
Koh, 1 which signifies * Hindu-Mountain,’ not 
because he thinks ' it as pretty as ‘ Himalaya,’ 
the ‘ Abpde of Snow,’ but because he regards 
it as more apposite. He does not apologise 
for returning 1 to a subject which lias engaged 
the attention of many literary travellers and 
sportsmfen before, nor is there any necessity that 
he should do so. General Macintyre has a free 
and flowing pen, and tells his story in good 
colloquial English, without pretence or pedantry, 
yet with a giwl eye for descriptive effects ; and 
that is saying a good deal for his book. It is 
now, he remarks, generally accepted as a well- 
established fact, that the great northern bulwarks 
of Hindustan, and their vicinity, contain hunting- 
grounds which may be classed among the best 
that we know. ‘For grandeur of scenery the 
Himalayas stand unrivalled. Nature has indeed 
been more lavish of her* charms here than in any 
other part of the universe.' 

To avoid the heat and dust which are unavoid- 
able in marching through the plains of India in 
the hot season, General Macintyre departed from 
the regular route, and .chose in preference to 
travel for a part of the way through the outer 
Himalayan ranges. With this intent he made 
direct for Simla ; and thence, after ten days’ stiff 
marching, he reached the popular mountain resort 
Mussooree. The scenery and climate on this por- 
tion of the journey were a delightful change after 
the dreary monotony and thick watery atmosphere 
of the plains. ‘Now our oath would wind for 
miles through forests of noble deodar cedars, or 
of graud old oaks and rhododendrons, their 
gnarled and crooked branches all bedecked with 
lichens and orchids, or ragged with beards of 
gray moss ; and the rhododendrons (which here 
are not merely shrubs, but large forest- trees), 
although past the season of their flowering prime, 
were still gorgeous with a wealth of crimson 
blossoms. Now it lay along some bright green 
valley, beside a clear brawling brook dartcing 
in the sunshine over its pebbly bed, and flanked 
on either side by wooded heights or steep' grassy 
slopes. Sometimes, where it traversed a rocky 
eminence or an open hillside, a superb panorama 
of the distant range of perpetual snow would be 
disclosed to view — the long irregular chain of 
grand frozen peaks and ridges rising sharply in 
the clear sky-hne, and stretching away right ar^l 
left, their pale summits gradually becoming mere 
indistinct as they sank towards tfo far horizon. 
The mists of early morning often lay -ig level 
white banks along the bottom of the deep inter- 
vening valleys. As the rising sun grew more 
powerful, the vapour would slowly lift,, and, 
taking the form of fantastic-shaped eumuji# 
envelop the snowy crests in its heavy white , 
folds, leaving in the profound hollows a soft/ 
blue haze, which was fitfully darkened by tin* 
broad shadows of transitory clouds hovering 
above.* 

In due time he reached the outpost of Shore, 
where was a green valley, about eight miles in 
circumfereiVe, over five thousand feet above the 
sea-level, surrounded by high hills, and giving , 
gFmpses of far-off snowy peaks. Black bears 
and other game were plentiful ok the neighbour- 


ing heights ; hill-tigers and leopards were not 
uncommon ; and on th$ low ground were 
feathered game and a few hares. The Himalayan 
bears come in for a large share of* attentipn 
from sportsmen. ‘ In localities where oak -forests 
abound,’ says the General, ‘perhaps the pleas- 
antest if not the best time for snooting these 
bears is in the month of December, when 
they are fed on acorns, which are then ripe. 
They generally commence feeding about sunset, 
when they climb up the oak-trees and gorge 
themselves with acorns all night, often not be- 
taking themselves to their lairs — which are gene- 
rally either caves or thickets near their feeding- 
ground — until some time after sunrise. Their 
whereabouts is easily discovered from the broken 
branches showing distinctly against the dark 
foliage, of the trees, the back of the leaf of 
the Himalayan oak being white. At the com- 
mencement of the acorn season their attention 
is so much engaged with their feast that usually 
they are easily approached. But on suddenly 
finding themselves “treed,” their astonishment 
is sometimes ludicrous to behold.’ A bear, he 
adds, when up a tuee, even if only slightly 
wounded, never attempts to clamber down. It 
invariably flops straight on to the ground from 
any height whatsoever. ‘I once saw a bear I 
had shot at, rol, 1 over and over like a ball dow r n 
an almost perpendicular declivity for several 
hundred feet, and seemingly without much in- 
convenience from its tumble, as it was nowhere 
to be found at the bottom.’ 

An odd peculiarity of bears is, that when two or 
more of them are found together, and one of them 
happens {o get w'ounded, the wounded one will 
sometimes manifest its resentment by savagely 
attacking one of its companions. A good story 
in this connection is told of nnotlier sportsman. 
He had stalked a large she-bear feeding in some 
opea ground, with a half-grown cub at its side. 
From the bear’s position he could not get a 
shot at u vital place, and so, instead of waiting 
as he ought to have done, he fired and lilt the 
, animal behind. ‘He might just as well have 
hit her with a lady’s riding-whip.’ The animal 
cn being struck turned round to see what w r as 
the matter, and perceiving nothing but her own 
cub feeding quietly by her side, came to the 
cbnclusifti apparently that the cub had bitten 
her. Consequently, she *iit once rushed at the 
cub to, punish it for its presumption, and the 
two rolled over and over and disappeared in the 
jungle. The sportsman was too much amused 
at the incident to get another shot Another 
remarkable peculiarity of bears noted by General 
Macintyre, is, that when a bear attacks a man 
it almost invariably goes for the face ; wdiereas 
a tiger or leopard usually seizes a limb first, 
lienee it fis that in the Himalayas, native villagers 
are not ‘unfrequently to be seen with their faces 
fearfully disfigured by bears’ claws. This they 
are lifcble to wl^n protecting their crops from 
destruction by the bears. 

Many of Uie u GeneraFs stories of the bracking 
and shooting of bears and tigers are told with 
graphic vividness, and are sure to excite and 
maintain the reader’s attention. But the gun is 
not tka only weapon of offence which our sports- 
man makes use of against the fauna of the 
Himalayas, ' for the less deadly angling-rod is 
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also brought into requisition. We have already well os here, possible, to return ‘clean.’ Some- 
said that great rivers flow down the deep ravines times sudden and abundant success was secured ; 
of the southern slopes of Hindu-Koh, and these at other times, after hdurs of hard work, when 
risers, like our own at home, form in their pas* , all sorts of bait— fly, mihnow, and even the 
sage Jhe same streams and eddies and pools which innocent worm — had been resorted to, # it was 
are familiar to the anglers in British waters, without effect, not a- single lin showing itself. 
And there is one fish — the mahseer — in those We fear the ‘ subjectivity 5 of fish is as much a 
Himalayan rivers which is worth the angling for, mystery in the lands of the Orient* ^s it is with 
and which is nearly on a par with our o\yn salmon ourselves. » 

so far as sport is concerned. It is known as ‘the Perhaps the most exciting as it must' be the 
salmon of Indian rivers.’ In appearance, judging most fatiguing sport on these mountain altitudes 
from the woodcut of it, it is not nearly so grace- is the hunting of the gooral, or Himalayan 
ful in form as the salmon — is more angular, so to chamois, as also various animals of the deer kind, 
speak, in its curves, and less beautifully moulded One of the General’s stories underpins* heading 
from snout to tail. It belongs to the carp we will quote. Ho and his party were making 
family, as the large scales and round querulous- their way up a very steep and rough piece of 
looking mouth denote, and, for its kind, is ground, which terminated abruptly at the foot 
described as beautiful both in form and colour, of a nearly perpendicular craggy precipice at 
‘On the back its hue is a dark olive-green, shaded least fifteen hundred feet fia height. But the 
off on the sides of a well-conditioned fish into a guide said it was quite practicable, and the ascent 
golden orange, which merges into pale pink and was made, though only after hard climbing. ‘ On 
silvery white below. It has rather large, tooth- nearing the top, it was ifecidedly unpleasant to 
less jaws, lined with a very tough membrane, so look back, and I was very glad when we reached 
that it requires to be struck pretty hard to be it. . “ Kustoora !V suddenly ejaculated Kurbeer, 
properly hooked. When J say struck, I mean just as we topped the asteftt. A musk-deer had 
that after the fish has hooked itself, as it will do jumped up close to us, and was standing at gaze 
by its own weight, a good pull, without a jerk, is on the lidge. All breathless as I was, I fired, 
necessary to drive home the barb into its leathern and felt sure the animal was hit, although it 
jaws.’ * made off. We boon discovered it standing on a 

Owing to this toughness of the mouth, a little ledge of rock below the brow of the ridge, 
mahseer when fixed is seldom lost unless the I could easily have finished it with another shot ; 
tackle gives way, or the fish should succeed, as it but if it fell "ft om the ledge there was nothing to 
sometimes does, in breaking the line with its tail, prevent its going to the bottom of the rocky 
The chief danger of losing it is when it is but steep below it, by a much quicker route than the 
newly hooked, and makes its first plunge, as it one w T e lmd taken in coming up. As it looked 
then has a way of lashing itb tail over the line, very sick, Kurbeer volunteered to clumber down, 
Its general conduct when being ‘ run 5 is like that and try to secure it. The danger of such a pro- 
of the salmon, only it never leaps out of the ceedmg did not Btrike me until I nearly nad 


water as the salmon does, but keeps on running cause to repent having allowed him to attempt it. 

I and plunging. Like the salmon, however, it will Climbing cautiously below the ledge, he seized 
sometimes take to the bottom ol the pool and the little creature by one of its hind-legs. In its 
sulk, when stones require to be thrown to set it struggles to free itself, it toppled off the ledge, 
once more on the move. Patience and time are the ltd still holding oif to it with one hand, 
the great requisites to land the fish safely ; but it while with the other he gripped the ledge above 
is not easily galled, as its large, round scales are u him.* At last, in order to save hiny-elf from 
so hard that the point of the gaff is apt to glance falling, Kurbeer was obliged to let go, when the 
off them. For average weight it beats the salmoif animal* went whirling down among the crags, 
hollow. General Macintyre says he is well within Had he lost his balance or footing in J;he 

the mark when lie states that the mahseer reaches struggle I don’t like* recalling the feelings 

nearly, if not quite, 100 pounds. ‘TIrt largest of those few anxious moments to my memory.’ 
mahseer I ever heard t)f as having been taken* Before closing General Macinfcyre’s entertaining 
withatrolling bait was 93 pounds; and, with a volume, we must allude to still another species 
fly, one that turned the scale at £2 pounds.’ of# ‘ground game’ — if we may apply so homely a 

‘ But such monsters as these,’ he adds, ‘ are designation to the huge pythons or rock-snakes 

seldom taken with the rod.’ As a table-fish the of the East Indies. It was during the cold 
mahseer does not approach the salmon in flavour weather, *whcn snakes are partially or wholly 
— its flesh resembling more that of the cod in torpid, that one adventure of his happened ; had 
appearance and taste. Yet its firm white lleslt it been in the hot weather, when snakes are 
is by no means to be despised. * lively, the story might have had a different 

It might undoubtedly be supposed* by the er\jJ4ng. 
home-staying angler that these far-seqiJestered f He and his party went one day to examine 
streams, where a line must be so seldonf cast*over ’ a hole or crevice under a rock where it was 
the waters, would afford the nyjst ample Sport, suspected a python lay hidden, and sure enough 
But this is not so. The condition of the watlr, it was there, for they could see a bit of the tail- 
of the weather, and of atmospheric effects, tyis end protruding from the hole. They let it alone 
to be considered there as well as here, reading at first,* thinking that, when the sun shone, it 
the home-angler the useful lesson that his might come forth to bask in its warmth. In this, 

difficulty of filling a basket is not always dPue however, they were disappointed, f$r on the 

to our rivers being too much fished. Whose following day the snake was not to be seen ; but, 
who read the General’s experiences in the on closer examination, the tail was found stickii% 
Himalayan* streams will find tnat it ‘is there as out as before, farious efforts were made to 
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dislodge it. A fire was lit in front, and the 
smoke fanned inwards, but this had no effect. 
The .earth was even scrftped away, and the hole 
widened, when they ’ could see the coils of the 
monster as thick as a man’s thigh ; but except 
that their operations were occasionally interrupted 
by the startling presence' of the creature’s head, 
which it occasionally poked towards the entrance, 
darting out its little forked tongue, it gave small 
signs" of animation: They had even determined 
to try to draw it. ‘We all three, therefore, 

{ iroceeded — somewhat nervously, I must own — to 
ay hold of its tail. To this familiarity it showed 
its objection "by a decided inclination to wag its 
caudal extremity, which had such an electrical 
effect on our nerves that we dropped it like a 
hot potato, and — wlmt shall I call it ? — retired.’ 
A shot would in all probability have induced the 
snake to quit its refuge ; but then the shot 
must have torn and disfigured its beautiful skin, 
which the General wished to secure uninjured 
us a specimen. In thd meantime, more efficient 
tools for digging had been sent for ; and these 
now arrived, borne upon an elephant. 

A bright idea nb\v struck the party — they 
might draW* the shako out with the elephant ! 
Sufficient rope for the purpose was loosened from 
the elephant’s pad ; and this rope, about the 
thickness of a man’s thumb, was hitched round 
the python’s tail, its remaining length brought 
up again to the pad and Listened there, thus 
doubling its strength. ‘ Now came the tug of 
war ! A sudden jerk might have torn the skin ; 
tlie mahout was therefore warned to put on the 
strain gradually. Little did we know what a 
tough and an obstinate customer we had to deal 
with. Tighter and tighter grew the ropes, when 
“crack” went one of them. Still the strain was 
increased, when “ crack ” — the other had snapped 
also, leaving the snake in statu quo* 

The snake was finally dislodged by counter- 
mining, and killed by a charge of buckshot. 
When measured it was found to be tweiffiy-one 
feet in length and about two feet in girth. We 
have not t given the story at full length”, but 
enough perhaps to induce lovers of wild sports 
to procure this delightful volume for tlieii&elves. 


JULIUS VERNON : 

A STOLIY OF HYDE FAKK. 


Frank Holmes reflected a minute or two, and 
shook his head. For his own reasons, lie doubted 
the probability. He knew the methbd which 
the police were pursuing — the traditional, and 
often successful, one of following up and arrest- 
ing men answering to the description 01 any 
person or persons remembered to have been 
seen in the vicinity of the scene O’f the tragedy* 
the evening it occurred. He was aware of this; 
and had little faith in it. It was not his idea, 
after thinking the matter out in the ligfyt of his 
experience and intelligence. The method of the 
police deluded upon chance, after all ; and 
Whfti they succeeded in this way they were only 
$J3Lt|tied to the credit of perseverance. Putting 
the paper aside, he awaited Che result of this 


fresh ‘clue’ with curiosity rather than any 
stronger interest, and then indifferently opened 
Mr Clayton’s note. This contained two genuine 
surprises for him, which sent the blood coursing 
quicker through his veins. It was hurfiedly 
written, dated the preceding night from Cadogan 
Place, and was as follows : 

Dear 'Frank — Have you seen F.iune lately ? 
Pray, let me know. — Mary asks me to say that 
she would be glad to see you some time to- 
morrow. -—-Yours sincerely, R. Clayton. 

Holmes read the lines twice, reflected a minute 
or two, and glanced at his watch : it was nine 
o’clock. Mr Clayton usually left home for the 
City at half-past ten. There was no use in 
puzzling over the strange inquiry about Faune, 
and the still more unexpected request of Mary 
Clayton ; so, like a man who had himself well 
disciplined, Frank llolmes seated himself at a 
table by the window and worked hard and 
uninterruptedly for the next two hours. Then 
he rose, and went direct to the City, to call on 
Mr (’lay ton. He was shown in at once to the 
banker’s private room, where he lcAnd that 
gentleman busy with Ins letters. 

‘What do you think of the news this morning, 
Frank V lie eagerly asked. 

‘Not much,’ was the answer ; and Mr (flay ton’s 
face fell. Holmes explained to him his reasons 
for not attaching liiiuh impoitancc to the sup- 
posed due. 

‘Still, -it may he the man !’ 

‘It may; on almost the same reasoning, so 
might any man you met outside m the street. 
We shall see by to-moitow, doubtless. —But I 
came to answer personally your inquiry con- 
cerning Faune. I have not seen him lately.’ 

‘ lie has never been near us since the evening 
you Were there last, Flank,’ said the banker 
i gravely. ‘It is so extraordinary, and 1 thought 
J you might be able to explain it 7 

‘Iiow, Mr Clayton?’ demanded llolmes, colour- 
ing. ‘He and I have long ceased to be ir lends. 
I had not met him for weeks beiore that even- 
ing. 

‘ He ,Vft early, and rather abruptly, on the 
occasion in question,’ remarked Mr Clayton. 
‘He was not in the habit of going away at any 
time before ten. I have since fancied, Frank, 
that he followed you.’ 

‘No,’ said Holmes, thinking as he spoke; ‘I 
do not think he followed me. Your memory is 
at fault a little, I think. It must lune been 
nearly half an hour after 1 left you that he 
came aw av.’ 

‘ Themyou met him V 

‘ He woveitook me. I had loitered along the 
way- and- it Was a quarter past nine when I 
reached Albert Gate. There lie overtook me, as 
It. stood for a moment; he was going his way 
across the Park to Mount Street; my„,way was 
up by Hyde Park Corner.’ 

‘My fancy wms wrong, I see,’ observed Mr 
CDyton after a pause. Then, with some embar- 
rassment, he added: ‘Would you mind telling 
me, Frank, what passed between you and him 
when you met?’ 
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‘ It was only a few w’ords, and I would rather 
not repeat them, Mr Clayton.’ 

‘Still, I will press my request, Frank. I have 
betjn uneasy.’ 

Holmes looked at his old friend for a moment, 
and then, in a low steady voice and without a 
sign of emotion, related exactly what had passed. 

The banker seemed deeply agitated, and walked 
from the table to the window and buck several 
times. ‘Well, well,’ he said at length, resuming 
his chair with a sigh, ‘what you have told me, 
Frank, gives me matter to think over. I sup- 
pose you wouldn’t call at Faune’s lodgings lor 
me, and ask about him •’ 

* Yes ; I Will do so, this morning.’ 

‘ Thank you. — Are you going to see Mary V 
‘As a matter of course, yes. — Do you know 
why she wishes to bee me ? Is it in commotion 
with the same matter?’ 

‘ I haven’t the least idea. I mentioned that I 
was send urn you a line, and she asked me to 
say she would be glad to see you to-day, or some- 
tiling to that effect.’ 

‘ Well, good-morning, Mr Clayton. I will call 
at Faunc’s lodgings, and then go on to Cadogan 
Place.’ 

The aiivwas charged with further surprises for 
Frank Holmes that day. 

On ringing at Faune’s lodgivgs in Mount 
Street, the landlady, who opened the door, 
received him with a start oi surprise and 
pleasure. She knew him well ; he had once 
been a frequent caller. 

‘I have been a good while without seeing 
jou, Mr-, Browuing,’ he said, with a goo^-natured 
smile; ‘but I have been very busy one way 

and another, and Are you quite well?’ 

‘Thank you, sir, quite well, indeed,’ she 
answered qmekly ; ‘and if I’d only k no wed 
your address, Mr ’( limes, I’d have called to 
speak to \ ou days ago ' ’ • 

‘About w hat, Mrs Drowning 7 — Is Mr Faiuie 
at home n 

‘ At home ! Why, it ’s about Mr Faune, sir. 
lie hasn’t been here since a week lu?>t Sunday !’ 

Ilolmes started, and alter a moment, signed 
to the woman that he would come in. Htf 
followed her into her little ground-floor parlour 
and sat down. ‘ Since Sunday week ! ’ lie sai^ 
quietly. — ‘Did Mr Faune say he was goflig any- 
where?’ * 

‘Never a word, sir. After having Ins break- 
fast, he read his papers all the day — at leflst 
he stayed in his room— and in the evening he 
went out— as 1 supposed to dinner, as usual — 
and never came back since. And there ’s a heap 
of letters loi him, ami his clothes, anjl all Ins 
things, and I don’t know m the world what* 
to do. If Mr Faune don’t come back, sir, 1 
shall be at a heavy loss on account of lfiy rooms 
being unlet.’ « • 

‘Quite so, Mrs Browning.’ Frank* had* no 
doubt that Faune was a good -deal in arrears 
with his rent as well. ‘ He toolc nothing wiiii 
him when lie left?’ • » 

‘Nothing at all, sir, that I know of, but 
what he wore. He took his keys with him, 
and left his boxes and portmanties and tliii&s 
all locked.’ % 

‘Of course Mr Faune was here the previous 
night?’ * . • 


‘Yes, sir; he came in a few minutes before 
ten — about five minutes.’ t 

Holmes recalled that Saturday night. It a was 
a quarter past nine when' he met Faune at 
Albert Gate, which, allowing for one or two 
minutes’ delay there, left him at least, *thirtv- 
tive minutes to walk Across the corner of tfie 
Park between that point and Moling Street. It 
was not more tlia*i ten minutes’ walk ; but 
doubtless Faune, indulging in a smoke, sauntered 
easily ; so that Mrs Browning was sufficiently 
accurate in her recollection of the hour at which 
her lodger came in. 

‘1 met Mr Faune for a minute that night 
at Albert Gate on his way home,’ he remarked 
— and he regretted, soon aftervy&rds, having 
dropped the remark ; ‘ it was then* 1 remember, 
filteen minutes past nine by the chiming of a 
i public clock. 1 have not seSn or heard of him 
j since. I came to ask about him this morning, 

1 because a friend of his, who has missed him, 
requested me to do so.’ * 

‘ In — in case,’ said the Woman with trepidation, 
‘anything happened to him, l haven t moved 
a thing in his rooms. I keep them locked all 
day, only opening the windows. ’ ^ 

‘ Nothing has happened to him, T am quite 
sure.’ , 

‘And going tube married, too— to a beautiful 
I wealthy young lady, as he told me l’ said Mrs 
| Bt owning, sighing deeply and clasping her 
' hands. 

| ‘ It is a little extraordinary,’ said Ilolmes, 

rising ; ‘ but no doubt he will soon turn up. 
He may have gone down the river with some 
friend in a yacht, and been carried farther than 
they meant to go. That often happens.’ And 
promising to let her know if he heard anything 
concerning her lodger, Frank Holmes went 
away. 

Much us the strange and sudden disappearance 
of Claude Faune puzzled him and filled his 
thoughts, walking slowly up the pavement of 
Mount Street lie could not help thinking of 
jMarg&rut Neale. He was treading the very 
stones upon which she had walked that fatal 
Sutimhfy night to her death. As imagination 
worked inoie and more, his pace grew slower 
and slower. With his hands behind his back, 
and his head bent, ho followed her light foot- 
steps foot by foot to the top of the street — 
across Park Lane— through the small gate — 
ah#ng # the path between the flower-beds and 
across the road to the steps, at the bottom of 
which she was 'killed. Some children were play- 
ing at .tine lountain below’, but he did not see 
them, sb wrapt was he m the mental process 
of picturing the scene. Whom had she come 
to meet? Was this the appointed place? Had 
shebeen kept waiting, and gone down the steps 
jjbo be out oi view in the hollow? No; she had 
Vot done this, unless it was prearranged, for 
going down the steps she became invisible 
from the roads above. By which path had her 
assassin come? — from the right or the left or 
the front? True, she might have goue farther 
than this place, and returned ; but this w'as 
hardly likely, for nobody coming that 4taiy — from 
Ihe west side of the fountain — after dark would 
think of crossing through the hollow r to slier te# 
the distance round by a few yftrda. Then, as he 


was moving away, Holmes stopped short with 
a start. An idea had flashed upon him, the con- 
sequence of which will he seen in due time. 

It was not withput some beating of the heart 
that Ijie stood at the door of the house in 
Cadogast Place again. yVhilst the footman took 
his card up— the card of Frank Holmes, who 
had been *vont to ascend the stairs, without 
announcement, three steps at a time, swinging 
his hat and maybe whistling ! — he resumed his 
ordinary calm. As soon as he entered the draw- 
ing-room, it .was manifest to him, although she 
coloured, that Miss Clayton was controlling 
herself f but the nature of the feeling under 
control he could not conjecture. 

‘Thank yqu for coming, Frank,’ she said 
very quietly, giving him her hand and inviting 
him by a sign to a chair close to her own. 
If he had come ftiere.with the faintest hope | 
— which he had not — her reception would have 1 
killed it on the spot. # 

‘ I saw your father this morning,’ he said, 1 
taking the plunge at 'once, ‘and he asked me 1 
if I knew anything about Claude Faune- I 
am sorrv I do not. 1 have gone to his lodgings, \ 
-and his landlady is equally in the dark/ ; 

Mary Clayton slightly raised her brows, and j 
asked when he had last been in his rooms. j 


Hashing her eyes upon him. ‘ I have no mother 
to guide me, Frank ; but I have a right to an 
explanation. I always welcomed you here when- 
ever you chose to come ; you had no right to 
drop the privilege without telling me why.* Has 
it never struck you that you offended me? Is 
a girl to accept that which a man has the right to 
resent? I have my proper pride, but it ‘does 
not prompt qie to bear this in silence/ 

Frank Holmes stood up, pale. ‘Mary/ lie 
said, ‘I am afraid, grievously afraid, there lias 
been a great mistake somewhere. I am not 
able to think it out, now. But I will tell 
you what your father wanted me for that 
evening/ 

He related it to her in a few words, as deli- 
cately as he had the skill to do it. The colour 
passed gradually from the girl’s face, and she 
rose when lie had done and put her hand 
familiarly on his arm for a moment. 

‘I understand it now,’ she said. ‘There was, 
as you have said, a great mistake. How my 
father came to fancy it, I do not know ; lie 
was deceived by appearances and, perhaps, repre- 
sentations. But I have never been engaged to 
marry Mr Fuune, more than 1 have been engaged 
to marry you !’ • • 

‘ But — but ' 


: Last Sunday week, lie went out in the j ‘But it might have been? Nay, nay; you 
evening— the woman thought, to dinner— and ' are wrong. Again, be careful not to miscon- 
lias not come back since. It is odd ; but, you | strue me. The false friend never made a good 


know, a young man like Faune may have gone 
on the spnr of the moment boating, or yacht- 
ing off the coast, with any fellow who asked 
him/ 

‘ Perhaps that is it,’ she answered, with an 
indifference which surprised him, ‘although I 
do not think so. — However, it is not to speak 
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husband, and will never get the chance from any 
girl who lias her senses/ 

At tins point Frank Holmes was in a painful 
dilemma* Could Mary Clayton be ignorant, 
now, that she was mistress of his heart? If 
not, she certainly betrayed not the least con- 


B B sciousness of her knowledge. She had warned 

about the mysterious disappearance of Mr Faune linn not to ‘misconstrue’ her, which was not 
that I have asked you to cull/ She hesitated, encouraging ; and she had spoken ot the ‘ false 
and seemed to be gathering her strength before 1 frftnd.’ In what did she regard him as false? 
going on. Looking straight in his eyes, witli j In seeking to win the object of his friend’s 
the colour at first' high in her face, she* said : affection ? Ah; but then the ‘object’ had not 
‘Frank, knowing you as well as I have a, right J resented the treachery in the spirit in which 
to do, I t am sure you will not misconstrue ine^ she referred to it now. 

‘I am perplexed, Mary ; I must think over 
Things. i will not conceal that I have been 
very unhappy/ 

• ‘You could not conceal it, Frank, if you tried. 
•It is written in your nyes, in your face ; but 
it has done you good — it lias made you work/ 

I haven’t worked for the love of the thing/ 

‘ No mafter for the motive ; the results are 
the same. — Now, there is the luncheon bell ; 
will you join me as in the old days?’ 

How could he resist her ? When it was over, 
Jie was about to leave; but she detained him, 
saying: ‘When will you come again V 

He liqld* her hand for a second or two, ex- 
amining her eyes and face with a hungry look. 
It was a .very sweet face, with bright clear eyes 
lookfyg into his own ; and they made him 
unsatisfied and* unhappy, for he saw no sign 
of what he hungered for. A short while back 
thes craving was not upon him, and The loved 
her as ardently as now. Afraid to commit 
hi^iself to an answer, he pressed her hand and 
went away. 

A/'he emerged into the crowded Knightsbridge 
road from tne quiet squares, his ear, familiar 
with street cries, caught the echb of one that 


now. You came here that night to ^sec my 
father, and went away without coming in to 
se^ mo. Of course I know Mr Faune was here. 

I met you at another time in the street, and 
you decidedly looked annoyed at being recog- 
nised by me. I will say nothing concerning 
your ceasing for so long to call here — where 
you were always not a visitor, but a fneftd. 
Will you tell me why all this has been ! You 
will not misconstrue me, I know.’ 

The calm bravery with which sh6 said it, 
her clear gray eyes never flinching for a "moment 
or her voice wavering, was truly admirable. 
Amazement was written in the man’s face. ‘What 
answer to make he could not for a while imagine. 
‘Mary/ he said at last, doubtfully, ‘did you*] 
know why your father asked me here thuT 
evening?’ 

‘I did not know that he had asked yotf at 
all/ r 

‘You thought I came unasked?’ lie said 
. with a perceptible curl of the lip. * 

8 ^ ie answered, ‘it would not 
htfve been the first time/ 4 

♦ ‘Ah, but then it was different’ 

was it different?’ tlS pirl demanded, 
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petrified him. The early evening newspapers 
were out, and the newsboys were screaming : 
‘llyde Park Murder — Arrest of the Honourable 
Clapde Faune !’ 

. (To be continued .) 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
Egyptologists in London had lately the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the unrolling of a mummy 
from Upper Egypt. This interesting and rare 
operation took place in one of the Science 
Theatres of University College, and was con- 
ducted by Mr E. Wallis Bridge, who delivered a 
discourse upon the subject. lie pointed out that 
the practice of mummify nig the dead begafl as 
long ago as five thousand n.e., although the speci- 
men before them was probably not older than 
one thousand n.c. lie told his hearers how much 
had been learned from this systematic unrolling 
of the mummies of Egypt, and how the fineness 
of the linen, as well as the medical knowledge 
exhibited m dealing with the body, pointed to 
high culture and intelligence on the part of the 
ancient«ra<tf which practised this method of dis- 
posal of their dead. 

A few week-, ago the famous Eiffel Tower at 
Pai is was struck hv lightning, and as exaggerated 
rumours have spread with regard to both danger 
and damage, the authorities have drawn up a 
Bepnrt stating what actually took place It 
should be first noticed that although the Tower 
is of metal, and must thus to a great extent act 
as its own protector, it is furnished with a central 
liglitning-iod, as well as eight others which pro- 
ject from the balustrade of the third platform. 
The lightning discharge took place shortly before 
ten o’clock at night, and was accompanied by a 
deafening clap of thunder. Some molten drufs 
were detached from the summit of the mam 
lightning-conductor, and tlie other rods were 
seen to have brushes of light attached to them 
like those known as »St Elmo’s Eire. But the 
officials on the Tower at the time suffered not 
the slightest inconvenience, and the various deli- 
cate meteorological instruments were undamaged. 
The upper part of the Tower immediately after 
the lightning discharge appeared to be eimdoped 
for a short time in a liTghly luminous electric 
cloud. 

A new method of insulating electric •wire* ]iah 
recently been adopted in Germany. Paper is 
first of all prepared by soaking in an ammoniacal 
solution of copper, a process which confers upon 
the paper durability and makes it imperyious to 
water. (The well-known Willesden paper, which 
is used for damp walls and roofing purposes in 
this country, is prepared in a similar manner.) 
The pasty mass so prepared is now applied to 
the wires to be insulated by means of a special 
machine, after which treatment tl^ coated wiresL 
are dried, and finally passed through a bath of 
boiling liiwecd oil. The importune* of effective 
insulation of electric wires is every day becoming 
more evident. Recent fatal accidents through 
Contact with electric-lighting wires indicate that 
currents which were believed to be harmless fan 
kill. It would seem that skilled electricians have 
still much to •learn with regard to the conditions 


under which a current of given intensity is 
innocuous. / 

Specimens of the hark* of Quillaia Saponaria 
were exhibited recently at the Linnean Society 
by Mr T. Christy. This bark, in the form of 
extract, has been in use f^r sometime in cleansing 
wool, silk, &e. ; but it will be proba.bly found of 
greater commercial importance from the fact that 
it has the power of solidifying hydrocarlxtfi oils, 
thus rendering them free from dangerous leakage 
during transport. These oils, including even 
benzoline, can be again rendered . liquid ami 
available for use by the addition of a small 
quantity of citric acid. • 

The inhabitants and manufacturers pf Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, have for a long time had the 
advantage of cheap fuel and light, both of which 
were obtained in abundance from the natural 
gas peculiar to the district. The supply has, 
however, from some unexplained cause, begun to 
fail, and many consumers Jiave been obliged to 
return to coal. 

The Water Committee of the Corporation of 
London have recently been in communication 
with one of the powerful corn panics who supply 
the Metropolis with water, with a view to urge ■ 
upon them the desirability of supplying water for 
trade purposes at something less than the amount 
chargeable for domestic consumption, which, 
being calculated on the rateable value of the 
premises supplied, often assumes the character of 
an exorbitant claim. Mr Archibald Dobbs, who 
has already earned the gratitude of householders 
by winning irom the company other valuable 
concessions, points out in reference to the failure 
of these recent negotiations that it has been 
already decided by law, and affirmed by the 
House of Lords, that owners and occupiers of 
dwelling-houses can compel the company, so long 
as they take water for domestic purposes at the 
specified rates, to supply them for trade purposes 
by meter at a stated charge per thousand gallons. 
The ct&sumers can clairil this from the water 
companies by right, and not by favour, as these 
fcionopbli.sts would lead their customers to 
suppose. All persons, therefore, who have need 
'to use water for trade purposes as well as for 
domestic use would do well to make themselves 
•acquainted with the Acts of Parliament by which 
„the water companies are controlled. 

The establishment of a daily illustrated paper, 
the Jtattji Graphic , marks a new era in the history 
of newspaper enterprise, and one which a few 
years ago would f have been a simple impossibility. | 
The methods uy which both books and news- ! 
papers are illustrated have undergone a radical 
# change et T cn within the past dozen years. A 
"little more than a decade back the artist had to 
draw his picture direct on the wood, which was 
afterwards engraved by another hand. The 
system is quite different now. The artist executes 
a •line-drawing on white cardboard ; this is 
pllbtographed, and the resulting negative is 
placed above sensitised zinc ; this zinc is sub- 
sequently .etched by acid, and after mounting on 
a block of wood, is ready for the printing-press. 

It is actually possible to produce such a nrinting- 
block two hours after the drawing leaves the 
artist’s hands. There are two other advantages 
in the system besides this one of quickness ; -the* 
original remains mtact, and represents a real 
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* value proportionate ta tlie status of the artist ; 
and every dot and llbe is reproduced in fac- 
simile. * 

Signor Schiaparelli, whose name is bo much, 
associated with the study of meteors, has after an, 
investigation extending o f ver ten years ascertained 
that the plpiet Mercury revolves on its axis onct* 
for every involution which it makes round the 
sun. |t would therefore compare with the moon 
in its movement round this earth, which turns 
one face always towards us owing to the same 
phenomenon, 

’ A correspondent of the Times of India deplores 
the gradual deterioration of the native shikari, or 
hunter, about whom we read so much in all 
books dealing with sporting adventures in our 
great Eastern dependency. This writer compares 
the present shikar^ with the primitive hunter of 
a past generation, who with bow and arrow and 
admirable courage and ingemiity would track 
down and slay the most dreaded wild beasts. It 
is all different now. The shikari of to-day arms 
himself with an inferior Birmingham gun and 
blazes away at everything he sees ; so much so, 
that in many districts which were formerly 
famous for the sport which they afforded, there 
is ,now hardly a gamfe-bird To be seen. The 
infeniority of the weapons used often leads to 
serious accidents, and there is hardly a district in 
Bengal where one or more natives cannot he 
found who have been mutilated by the bursting 
of a gun. The brave shikari of old, who came of 
long generations of those who spent their lives 
in warfare with wild beasts, is past and gone. 
Cheap firearms have improved him out of exist- 
ence. 

Attention has again been called to the dangerous 
and slippery btate of the London streets during 
wet and frosty weather, by a deputation which 
recently waited upon the authorities in order to 
move that some radical change be made in the 
cleansing arrangements. There is no doubt that 
in certain states of lift weather asphalt '"paving 
is very treacherous ; and it is no uncommon 
thing to see m one thoroughfare two or three 
animals down at the same moment. This would 
be avoided if the asphalt were kept ‘‘clean by 
constant flushings, or sprinkled with sand in 
frosty weather. Wood-pavement is sometimes ■ 
quite as slippery ns asphalt, and has the further^ 
serious disadvantage that it is so absorbent tliatJ 
in hot weather it often gives off a most offensive 
( odour. All things considered, it would seem Mint 
ft really effective surfacing for our hard-wAked 
roads still remam^jp be invented.' 

A paper wa^Jpfiitly read before the Washing- 
ton Chemi(M jC |pinety, by Mr ltoniyn Hitchcock, 
upon th^MPfaration of the beautiful Japanese 
lacquer Which has of late years become <so well 
known to Europeans. The lacquer is obtained 
much after the manner of collecting india-rubber 
— namely, by piercing periodically the bark *6? 
a tree ( Rhus Vermcifcva,). The juice exudfes 
from the horizontal cuts made, and after being 
collected in a kind of spoon, is transferred to a 
wooden receptacle. Here, owing to* contact with 
the air, it is gradually transformed from its 
original grayish- white appearance to black. The 
compound is next strained to free it fro?i 
Hmeehanical impurities, and iB then subjected to 
heat in order that; the water contained ip it may 


be driven off. Lacquer gives a far harder and 
more lasting surface than any kind of varnish, 
while it is not brittle, and preserves its exquisite 
polish for centuries. <■ 

A new use has been found for it recently as 
an effective coating for ships’ bottoms. It is said 
to stop galvanic action entirely, and to have d 
wonderful preservative power both on steel and 
copper pjlales. 

Among interesting novelties at the Maritime 
Exhibition at Boston is a machine for distilling 
sea-water and turning it into fresh and sparkling 
drinking-water. The machine is called tne Cola 
Blast Water Still, and it is quite simple in design, 
and does its work thoroughly. The water is 
vaporised in a suitable vessel by means of a steam- 
coil, and as the steam rises it is mingled with 
f resit air, which aerates it and gives that sparkle 
which is so characteristic of fresli spring-water. 
But the water distilled hy this machine is far 
purer than that of any natural spring, for it 
contains no mineral matter whatever. The taste 
of ordinary distilled water is, if not nauseous, 
i extremely insipid, owing to absence of air, and 
we have already noticed how this fault is rectified 
in the new process. The sizes of these machines 
vary, the largest being capable of doling with 
sixty gallons of water per hour. 

One novel feature of the Boston Exhibition 
is a real canal nearly six hundred feet long, and 
of sufficient depth to accommodate launches of 
average size. Among these are several dnven by 
electricity, and one which owes its motive-power 
to naphtha. This last form of launch is sure 
to becoqie popular, for the necessary machinery 
takes up very little room in comparison with 
that of a steam-launch, and it requites no skilled 
engineer. You simply light a lamp, x\ liich 
represents the furnace, and m a minute the vessel 
can be propelled by the touch of a lever. The 
liUanoh shown at the Exhibition is twenty-five 
feet long, and lias an engine of four horse- 
power. I 

The inhalation of hot air as a remedy for ' 
phthisis having been advocated by a (Icrman 
doctor, has been recently tried and reported upon 
by another doctor in practice at St Petersburg. 
The cases selected were purposely tho.-e in which 
■ the upper part of the lungs or- adjacent tissues 
J were affected, it being thought that however hot 
! the air, it must get cd'olod before reaching the 
more remote structures. The treatment, although 
thed with every precaution, and over a period of 
many weeks, was found to have no remedial 
effect whatever. 

When the incandescent system of electric 
lighting, first came forward, the lasting property 
of the carbon filament enclosed within the now 
familiar glass bulb was most uncertain, one bulb 
perhaps remaining good for several weeks, whilst 
another would without any apparent cause give 
way in a few hours. The manufacture has now 
been steadily improved, and most of the lamps 
may be relied upon to serve for a long time. One 
r»t Taunton libs just ceased to glow after a life , 
of nearly eleven thousand hours. 

A Spanish paper illustrates a remarkable 
‘T’ocking-stone ’ which has been found in th& 
southern part of Buenos Ayres. This takes the * 
form of an immense rock, which is so supported 
on a central point that it can bo r6cked to and .. 
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fro by one man, although its estimated weight clay under the protection, of a steel shield. As 
is twenty-five tons. Its shape is that of an the clay is excavated, itJwill be carried to the 
irregular cone, and it stands in such a way at original openings in tire ground, so that . no 
th^ extreme edge of a hill that it looks as if intermediate shafts will Be . necessary. The 
a slight push would send it tumbling down the funnels would each be eleven feet in diameter, 
slope? It will be remembered that similar rock- one representing the ii£ line and the other the 
ing boulders, some natural, others artificial, are down line. The motive-power for driving the 
to^be found in certain counties both in England trains would be electricity, a system # which will 
and Scotland. , . shortly be on its «trial on another tunnelled 

A correspondent of the Times recently gave an railway which passes under the Thame*!, • and 
interesting account of Mount Morgan Gobi Mine, which will soon be ready for opening to public 
which is in Central Queensland, and can be truly traffic. 

described as a mountain of gold. The stone l 

which is quarried from the mountain is a kind ^ • * 

of black ironstone, with no outward appearance TABLET TRAIN-SIGNALLING. 


of tUe I more precious metal ; but this ore yields 0f aU tlie irnpr „ vements which lave recently 
from five to six ounces of gold to the ton. The , | n tro,lucc<l on the railway, Tyer’s Train 
metal is so finely distributed that the ordinary . 

mercury amalgam process could not be resotted Tablet System of Signalling, aiow rendered com- 
to without great loss, and this is therefore super- P«lsory on all new single lines, is undoubtedly 
seded by the chlorination method. The process one of the best as far as the safety of the travel- , 
for separating the precious metal is briefly as ling public is concerned. *Il is wrought on the 
follows : the ore is crushed and reduced to sand ; same principle .as the Block System, with the 
it is next roasted, placed in barrels, and subjected important addition of the tablet -a round piece of 
to the action of chlorine gas when a solution of motal like a quoifc vvhich U giyen to the driver as 
chloride of gold, m colour ike sherry, l ows out that t ie Une is ^lcar, and without which 

from the mass. By at ter- treatment with char- , , . . , 

coal and subsequent reduction in a reverberatory ( ^ arc proceed. I he tablets are contained 
furnace, the gold is finally recovered in the hi an instrument— two of which are usually in 
metallic state. The metal from this mine is far each cabin — controlled by electricity, and are 
purer than any yet found in nature, the baser released by an elaborate code of signals, 
metals associated with it amounting to less than Suppose we ha\e a train at A, wishing to 
one half per cent. I proceed to B The driver must first be provided 

l l.e fishermen at Deal and Dover lately caught wit]l hia ta1 ,] et . but in the meantime the instru- 
U1 limit Eqir.it lint* a .W.ptioi. ut yM fi.h , locked ; ami no tablet can by 

which was entirely strange to them ; but instead .... , J , . ! . , . . . / 

of seeking to know what manner of fish they nn r 8 ot 0,,t tl)e »t A, 

were, they promptly settled the question l.y till lie gets permission from tlie signalman at B, 
throwing ‘them overboard. Those fish were which permission is an acknowledgment from 
anchovies, ami their market value is seventy that station that the section is clear. We shall 
shillings per thousand. It is not the first tiffio see how this permission is given. A sends the 
that the anchovy, which is generally regarded us usual jpreparatory train-signal. This is acknow- 
a Mediterranean fi-h, has visited our coasts ; and ] e dg et ] by B, who then receives a prescribed 
° ne , t '.1 t }'i T ?! ,c ! ,, , m,lrc< number of brats onliis bell from A as an indica- 


and fifty thousand captured on the Cornish coast 
in 1871. But it would seem that tlie visits of 
the valuable little fish are too few and far between 4 


’tion that the latter wishes a tablet* released. 
By the* interchange of an understood code of 


to encourage any hope that a permanent trade in signalling, B then unlocks A’s cylinder, and 
anchovies could be established here. Although allows him to get out a tablet, which he hands to 
most abundant in the Mediterranean, it taken,, the driver. The latter, having seen the outdoor 
in large numbers on the Atlantic coasts of France, semaphore signals lowered, and got his ‘All right’ 
Spain, and Portugal, and also finds its way to signal from the guard, proceeds on his way to B, 
the south-west coast of Norway. * * tli* next tablet station— generally every second 

Mr Charles Hancock, who lias on former oeca- statfion- where the tablet he received at A, which 
sions proposed useful reforms in our postal ser- is marked * A and B,’ is delivered up to the 
vice, now suggests the use of an international signalmarr in exchange for another marked * B 
postage stamp, which should be available for and D, 1 * and so on. The sigl|a$4imn at B now 
postage in any country included in the Postal* places the tablet received frCStoiVtbe driver, 
Union. This innovation would all<5w for the after noting its number iu a book, iilto the tablet 
transmission of small sum®!, and woiild also cy folder or box, and exchanges certain bell-rignals 
permit a writer to pay for the reply to his* letter, /vith the signalman at A, by means of which the 
which, would often represent a great* conteni- instruments are again securely locked, 
ence. # * Suppose, again, that a train has left A carrying, 

4 T he ^ on n'f a ^ te( Eof scheme of a Central London of course, a tablet, and another train is waiting 
Railway fias again been revived, rfhd»there seems at B to get on to A; the signalman at B cannot 
at last some chance that the scheme will take by any possibility get a tablet from his insiru- 

S ractical shape. The last idea is to drive a inent flntil the driver who has already left A 
ouble iron-lined tunnel far below the foundations arrives with his table^ to be placed in the 
. of the houses, and at a sufficient depth to #void instrument to relieve it in such a way as another 
sewers and pipes of every kind. The tunnels tablet can be got from it. Furthermore, sbouW 
would, jn Taci be driven through tile London a train be sent fiftxn B to A, ffiid break down or 
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be delayed by the way, «o train can follow on the 
same section till the driver of the first train has 
arrived with his tablet, 'which must itself clear 
the line of the train which carried it. 

ThuaaU along its journey the train is carefully , 
guarded .by electric signals, from cabins in the 
rear, and likewise in advance, and by no possi- 
bility can t^o trains be on the same section at 
once, since, as we have seen, ra> driver can proceed 
without his tablet, which tablet cannot be released 
without the permission and co-operation of the 
signalmen ut t each end of the section. In the 
case of express trains, the tablet when taken 
from the instrument is placed on a ring, which 
i while the train is passing is slipped from the 
outstretched arm of the signalman to that of 
the driver, the latter delivering up his ring 
and tablet to the signalman at the same time. 
The train is, of course, slowed a little till the 
exchange is made ; 1 still, the momentum often 
, causes the ring to run up the arms of the men 
and give them severe 'blows on the back of the 
neck with the heavy tablets. Altogether, that 
form of tablet exchanging is -open to serious 
objections. 

On the new coast-line of the Great North of 
Scotland Railway, however, it' is n grievance 
wdiich.no longer exists, thanks to Mr Manson, the 
Great North of Scotland Railway Company's gifted 
Locomotive Superintendent, who has invented an 
apparatus for exchanging tablets which, briefly 
described, consists of a special casting formed like 
a tuning-fork, the prongs of the fork being slotted 
to hold two brass tongue-pieces or levers, which 
at one end work on a pin or stud, the other ends 
being kept in contact with each other by a plate 
spring. One of these special castings is fixed to a 
sliding arm on the engine, and another is carried 
in a similar manner on a cast-iron column at 
each tablet station. The tablet is placed in a 
small india-rubber case ; and when an exchange is 
to be made, this case, with the tablet iu it, is hung 
on an arm attached to the rear eud of the special 
casting in such a position that the tablet is 
central with the tongue, between the prongs of , 
which it is forced by the speed of the train. 

Mr Manson’s valuable invention has ‘been in 
use,, on the Great North of Scotland Railway 
for about five months, and has proved a great 
boon to both signalmen and drivers. By means 
of it tablets can already be exchanged while the 
train is running at the rate of thirty or forty 
miles an hour ; and with further improvements, 
suggested by time and experience, it will doubt- 
less be possible by-and-by to make the exchange 
while running at a mile a minute. 

Should the signalman in charge of the tablet 
instrument make any mistake in its working, it 
ets locked, so that no tablet can be got from it. 
n this- case— -that is, when communication^ is 
entirely destroyed— the working of the line is 
arranged for by means of a Red-cap Pilotman;' 
who on receiving two of three printed forms fronr 
the station-master or other responsible official — 
the other form is delivered to the signalman — 
walks along the railway to the other end of the 
section ; and if the section is clear, delivers one 
of the forhis to the signalman, and retaining 
the other for himself, allows trains to proceed on . 
the section under his control in accordance with 
certain rules not of 1 general interest. This is con- 


tinued till the apparatus is restored 1 to working 
order. 

Signalmen are not to show * line-clear’ signals 
to allow any train to pass on to a section worked 
by a red-cap pilotman. « 

A VALENTINE. 

By the moss-grown wicket gate, 

Which she swings with timid hands, 

And but half-inclined to wait, 

A pretty maiden stands ; 

For who first shall cross her way, 

When the early sunbeams shine 
On this February day, 

She may choose as Valentine. 

So she lingers in the mist, 

While swift blushes come and go, 

Tdl the sun’s warm lips have kissed 
Into living gold the snow. 

Is it one of Cupid’s laws, 

Or some sweet decree of Fate, 

That a manly step should pause 
Every morning by that gate '( 

No 1 his duties in the town 

Call the lad who loves hei well, 

Through the pastures bare and brown, 

From his homestead on the fell. 

You may shake wise heads and smile— 

Yet the nairow path loads straight 
From the fields beyond the stile 
- To the moss-grown wicket gate. 

Hush ! She beats his rapid strides; 

But the holly boughs droop nigh, 

And to-day she shyly hides 
( Till the feet pause and— -pass by. 

Ali ! the thrush that nests above 
Sees how' soft blue eyes can sir me, 

When a maiden’s owm true love 
Is her chosen Valentine. 

Well, a lover need not know 
That a pretty inaid would wait 
In the February snow 
1 By a moss-grown wicket gate. 

And the secret of the bush 

Where the scarlet berries shine 
r Will be safe between the thrush 
And good St Valentine. 

E. Matheson. 
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D A F F O D I L a 

Two flowers stand out from among all others 
to he loved with a wealth of affection largely 
mingled with old associations, and with those 
pleasant memories of childhood that are precious 
to all of us. All flowers we number among our 
friends, hut these two hold a place in the inner 
circle of the heart. One ‘the pale primrose' that 
made glad and golden the April woods of child- 
hood ; the other the 

Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow (lares, and .take 
The wauls of March with beauty. 

Both are beloved by the poet-^ ; both are rich 
in associations social and historical. In the old- 
| fashioned gardens, where the ladies of long ago 
1 walked stiffly in ruff and fardingale between the 
trim box bowers, there bloomed every shade of 
primrose and polyanthus, from the pale yellow 
wilding of the woods to the rare and costly 
varieties that even then brought goodly prices 
in the market. And haughty Cavaliers and 
close-shaven orthodox Puritans unbent somewhat 
of their dignity, and rubbed their hands in 
wholesome pride and contentment, as tne by* 
one their rarer blooms <ff daffodil and narcissus 
came to perfection and scented the spring winds 
with fragrance. * * 

The tulip was all the fashion at one time ; and 
for tulips and hyacinths the wealthy burghers 
of Holland gave such immense sums that even 
the orchid fanciers of to-day can go no*further. ■ 
In Britain, too, the mania for tulips was at one 
time fashionable, and fine bulbs were •highly 
prized and greatly thought of. What were called 
Dutch gardens then became the rage, and fme 
may still see them in all their (trim formality 
at some ^>ld- fashioned mansions. # The tulip, 
however, is too stiff and scentless j* and thft 
daffodil is essentially the more popular British 
flower j and from the rich double yellow variety 
that glorifies the smallest cottage garden, ethe 
Garland Lilies that lend brightness to not a few 
of our Scotbh *woods and loch-sides, *and the 


' Lent Lilies that grow wifd in abundance in 
England and Ireland, to* the paler and more 
, delicate sorts that bloom in, rich profusion in 
the gardens of all the three, kingdoms, it is 
everywhere loved, and everywhere prized as 
, something very precious, because very homely 
■ and familiar. 

Nowadays, daffodil culture and daffodil lore 
are becoming each year more popular, and every 
spring flower-show introduces us to new per- 
fections of shape and colour in the exquisite 
daffodil and narcissus that are year by year 
exhibited in greater numbers. Many of these, 
however, are exceedingly delicate and costly 
varieties, that one oftenest sees brought to per- 
fection under glass — shadowy daffodils, that, 
beautiful as they are, are yet but the ghosts 
of our sturdy friends of the gardens and wood- 
lands ; and the pale narcissus, which, though 
its owfi home is a land* of snow, seems more 
fitted for some warmer clime than for battling 
with the snell blasts of March and» April, 
,and malting the open garden plot a place 
of beauty. This delicacy is only in seeming, 
.however, for the daffodil is the child of Alpine 
‘snows, and far up among the mountain valleys, 
"great fields of ‘ dancing daffodils ’ scent the clear 
air with their delicious fragrance. The trade in 
the 'daffodil and narcissus is yearly .increasing, 
and enormous supplies of flowers are sent from 
abroad to London and our other large towns, 
where, aU through the spring month*, one can 
•for a few coppers secure a sweet and charming 
posy. .With these foreign varieties, however, 
we have nothing to do ; it is the hardy outdoor 
‘.daffydovvndill^ ’ that is our familiar friend; 
an*d it is some stray jottings about it that we 
wtsli to give our readers, in the hope that they 
may ’be welcome to daffodil lovers and daffodil 
growers. • 

One delightful thing about daffodils is that 
they are so easily grown and take up' so little 
rjom. Not the tiniest patch of cottage garden 
need be without them ; indeed, we know «not # 
a few cottage ^araens where the varieties are 
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many and valuable, and where the rich guld 
that comes so easily brighten the gray spring 
days is a pleasure beyond words to folks who 
have not much of any other gold to make life 
brighf for them. ..Then they are so conveniently 
polite;* they are pleasdlit and agreeable to us 
when we Ji&ve few other flowers to grace the 
youthful year. They make courtly bows from 
their slender stalks as early as February in some 
places, and right on through March, April, May, 
and June, good friends with the primroses and 
violets,, and always gay and smiling ; then their 
little day over, they disappear, and let other 
flowers take their places till next spring, When 
up they come again, ready as ever to shake their 
cups in the sunshine, and nod defiance at that 
chilly carle the east wind, who is apt, alas ! to 
take so much of' the pleasure out of a blue 
sky and April weather 

They require no rich soil or careful doctor- 
ing these daffodils. A great bunch of yellow 
Lent Lilies will flourish as happily among 
the grass as anywhere, and look prettier there 
too ; and one large clump of the pheasant- 
eyed or Poet’s Narcissus, we remember well, 
used to be ‘a thing of beauty’ spring after 
spring, on the very verge of a rubbish heap 
in a forgotten corner of an old-fashioned gar- 
den. 

The narcissus, the jonquil, and the delightful 
Scotch double ‘white lily,’ with their sweet 
subtle scent, are most charming ; but they are 
more formal, more stately, than the daffodil- 
haughty folks, accuhtomed to attend to les 
convenances ; whereas the daffodils are friends for 
every day in this workaday world, and are 

Not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food ; 

for they are quite ready to adapt themselves to 
the wearers of corduroy and of homespun, and to 
spread their golden glory before the daz/.led eye-* 
of the cotter's bairn, who lovingly gathers an 
armful of them to stick in the brown" jug that 
stands on the window ledge between the well- 
thumbed Bible and the Pilgrim** Progress. 

And how well they adapt themselves to 
decoration ! Nothing is easier than to group 
them : given a tall jug or vase and a few 
of their own long green leaves, and they*, are 
such absolute grace and perfection of cblour 
in themselves, that the whole room seems the 
brighter and happier for their presence. 

AH these things, however, are well Known to 
daffodil lovers, so we must hasten to give a 
few facts and fancies about them, which may 
not be equally familiar. For illustrations efi the 
daffodil and narcissus nothing can be better then 
the drawings in Hartlaud’s Original Little Bool of 
Daffodils , which emanates yearly from Cork, m 
a book entitled Ye Daffodgl (published by P. 
Barr and Sons, London) there are some delight- 
ful things about them, and to it we are greatly 
indebted both for pleasure and for information. 
For instance, we learn from it that Narcissus 
Posticus was celebrated in verse both by the 
Greeks and the Homans, and that Theocritus 
makes mention of the daffodil A pretty tradi- 


tion, at anyrate, which we may enjoy, though we 
cannot attain to an absolute certainty that the 
flowers they sung were the exact variety we have 
to-day. Turner, Avho, so early as 1548, wrote 
a lamou8 Herbal, was of opinion that they were 
the same, as he speaks of 1 a whyte narcissus or 
vvliyte daffodil,’ and then goes on to say : ‘ Pliny 
makes mention of a kynde called Narcissus 
herbaccH$, which is after my judgment our yellow 
daffodil.’ 

Lobel alluded to ,the narcissus as far back as 
1570 ; and in a rare book by Cl us i us (published 
in Antwerp in 157(3) many sorts are mentioned. 
So in the days of Queen Bess and of Impress 
Queen Mary of Scotland, old gardens were full 
of the various kinds of narcissus and daffodil ; 
and we can fancy Mary Stuart as, spring after 
spring, she took her restricted walks in the 
gardens of her English prisons, watching them 
come out, and thinking sadly of the golden 
daffodils that were dancing fiee and gay in the 
fresh spring breezes of sunny France, or away in 
wind-swept Scotland, where she had so often 
seen them burst into bloom in the gray si widow 
of Holy rood, or dance gaily on the grass behind 
some sheltering wall at St Andrews by the sea, 
or perhaps in the old-fashioned gardens o f Perth. 
Looking down, perchance, from her palace of 
Linlithgow, the daffodils may have made sun- 
shine by the loch-side as she listened to the 
! impassioned strains ol Chattel ard, or ‘summoned 
ilizzio with his lute and bade the minstrel 
play.’ 

And surely then, as now, in the sunny gardens 
I of Falkland, the great Scotch double daffodil 
swayed its stately golden head m the tiim 
borders beside the strong gray walls. 

With another garden, where the daffodils 
grow in wild profusion, Queen Mary’s name is 
always associated, for ‘Queen Mary’s Island’ in 
the Lake of Menteith is their chosen home. And 
that reminds us that all over Britain we have 
much for which to thank the monks and nuns, 
for wherever there was a religions house, they 
planted daffodils ; and now, when all trace of 
monastery or convent has passed away, and the 
hands that scattered the floral gold have long 
Rinee crumbled into dust, ‘great groups of golden 
! daffodils’ growing wild in rich profusion mark 
! the sit*, of the old church-lands. 

But to return to the’ daffodil in literature. In 
1(329 John Parkinson published Ins Choice 
Garden of all Sorts of Rarest Flowers, in which 
he gives an account of nearly a hundred sorts 
of narcissus, and which is full of quaint 
daffodil lore, for Parkinson was a sincere 
lover o£ daffodils. Here is a charming quota- 
tion from a letter written by one Ralf Cun- 
nynghame to his cousin, Sir Robert Stapleton, 
in 1610, and recently quoted in Harper's Maga- 
zine: 4 Yestermorn I was abroad while the dewe 
stiS Jaye upon the grasse, for it was sweet and 
fright 1 kjjowe not what it is that bringeth 
'at such tynies of spiing a fullness of joye to the 
Jieart ; but so it is, and eertes with me? especially 
on this sweete daye, for all things were budding 
tender! ie, and the whole world seemed full of 
pure delyghte, Soe at last I came to a certaine 
spfot I wotted of, where alle around the bankes 
of a tiny lakelet stood a whole host of daffodillies 
growne tulle and statelie and fayre, Neither could 
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there have been lesse than thousands of them, or asphodel, the flower beloved of the gods, and 
so that the whole earth coadjacent seemed strewn which is said to bloom fir ever in the fields of 
thick with bright yellow flakes of golde ; and heaven. f 

whenever ar small wynde came, they bowed in . The name Lent Lily is often applied to them, 
great .rows like a sea of golden stairs. I know and they are also called Lidi-lilies, ‘ lidi * meaning 
not why it was, Amadis, but certes my heart ’March in the dialect of some of the. English 
was soe flooded with a bliss and a strong love counties, and both Lent ^nd Lidi being equivalent 
longinge, that bi" tears of tender joy filled mine to spring. Geographically, the narcissus and daf- 
eyes ; and soe I lay me clown upon, a green fodu are widely spread, as they are to be found 

bank of grasse and sweet herbes, ‘and gazed on ull over Europe, in many parts of Africa, ill North 

those fayre blossoms with gentle joyaunce.’ and South America, in India, in Persia, in Cnsli- 

And from such quuint and charming prose mere, and even in China and in, Japan. One 

we naturally turn to poetry, in which wc find lovely variety, the sweet-scented* jonquil, is 
numerous allusions to daffodils. Herrick’s charm- a favourite flower on New-year’s Day ift China, 
ing Address to Daffodils, and Words' worth’s and is also very popular in Japan, 
beautiful lines on the same subject, are uni- I 


versally familiar ; and Shakespeare, too, often 
notices them ; but perhaps everybody does not 
remember that the well-known quotation, ‘A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever,’ was applied by 
Keats to daffodils. Oscar Wilde, who is charm- 
ingly poetical when be deals with flowers and 
with nature, lias four lovely lines about them : 

The little white clouds are lacing over the sky, 
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THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

Bv W. Clyrk ltessrrx, 

Author of the JJ’m/. o/4Ite Gionrenor, etc. 

CHAPTER V.— A MYSTERIOUS VOICE. 


The little white clouds are lacing over the sky, II ERE the second mate interrupted us by sing- 

And ofMarch S - are btreW “ wit ’ x tho s ° ld of the flower ing out an order to the watch to haul down the 
The dafkdil breaks under foot, and tho tasselled larch ^ ore aIld maiu fJbpgallaait studdiligsails. I hell 
Sways and swings as the thrush goes hurrying by. lie took in Ilia low'er and main topmast studding- 
_ 1M .. . . _ sails. The men’s noisy bawling made talking 

M hat a perfect picture that is . One almost feels difticult, and Colledge went below for a glass 

past, ou.1 there mu,t suu-ly have Wn the tonnd ot '■rindy-aml-wuter Presently old Keel m K 
of u tippling burn not far ..If, over which the came <’ n ,,eck > an<1 aftcr a look alound > alld a 
willows shook their catkins m a very ecstasy of pretty long stare over the weather bow, where 
spring joy. there was a very faint show of lightning, lie said 

Patlodils have a peculiar power of awaking something to the second mate and returned to 
memory, we fancy ; and one can imagine that, the cuddy. 

like the strain of some dear old tune heard far ‘ In foretopmast studdingsail ! ’ bawled Mr 
from home, the right of a common double Cocker : ‘clew up the mizzen -royal aud furl 
daffodil in India, in Canada, or at the Cape, it.’ 

would bring back the picture of the garden A little group of midshipmen hovering in the 
at home, the gray dike, the gooseberry bushes, dusk in the lee of the break of the poop, where 
the bunches of yellow' daffodils, the sough of the rifadow of the greufr mainsail lay like the 
the spring wind o\er moor or sea, till brave daikness of a thunderstorm upon the air, rushed 
eyes grew dim with a mist of tears, aud strong # to the* mizzen rigging, and in a few inoijients the 
hands ached with a keen longing to hold again gossamer-like cloud floating under the mi/.zen- 
in answering clasp the hands of friends and* royal tAick was melting out like a streak of 
brothers in the kindly home conutry. vapour against the stars, with a couple of the 

A few historical and geographical notes, gleaned, young lads making the shrouds dance as they 
from various sources, may add some interest t<f clawed their w r uy up the ratlines, 
the subject, even to readers who do not own to a ‘What’s wrong with the weather, Mr Cocker,’ 
mania for bulb culture, or consider the tiny bulb said I, ‘ that you ore denuding the ship in this 
of some rare daffodil worth a good<*deal more fash i op V 

than its weight m shillings. Narcissus, ns all ‘Ch,’ said he with a short laugh, ‘Captain 
readers of mythology know, was doomed by Keeling is a very cautious commander, sir. lie ’ll 
Nemesis to peush of self-admiration, gazing at his never ^ho*v a stun’suil to the night outside the 
own beautiful image in the well until he died, tropics j*and it is a regular business with us to 
after which he was metamorphosed into the flower’ furl the fore and mizzen royals in the second 
bearing his name. Shakespeare says • Proserpine dog-w^tch, though it is so fine to-night, he has 
was gathering daffodils when carried off \fy Pluto ; let them fly longer than usual/ 
but this myth is doubtful, as the flowers described , ‘Humph! 5 said I ; ‘no wonder he’s popular 
are more like the fritillary than the* daffodil, with lady passengers. I suppose there is no 
Canon Ellacombe, in his Plant Lore of Shakespeare, chance of the ship -falling overboard with the 
says the rose of Sjiarou was really*the large yello& main-royal still on her V 

narcissus^wliich is common in Palestine and the ‘ When it comes to my getting command, 5 said 
East generally, and of which Mahomet said ; * lie he, ‘ the Vorld will find that I am for carrying 
that has two cakes of bread, let him sell one of on. What my ship can’t carry, she’ll have to 
them for some flowers of the narcissus ; for breifd drag. I ’ve made my calculations, and there ’s 
is food for the body, but narcissus is food fo» the yotliing with decent heels that shouldn’t be able 
sol “* ... to make the voyage to India in seventy-five days? 

The name daffodil is derived from affodyle It is the trick d! wind-jamnfing that stops us 
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all. A skipper’ll sweat his yards fore and aft 
sooner than be off hiBirourse by the fraction of 
a point For my part, r’d make every foul wind 
a fair one.’ 

He galled out some order to the group of 
shadows* at work-* upon the lower studdingsail, 
and I went to the skylight with half a mind in 
me to go btflow and see what was doing there ; 
but changed my intention when I saw friend 
Collefdge leaning over a draughtboard with Miss 
Temple, Miss Hudson looking on at the game 
from the opposite side, and Mr Johnson drawing 
diagrams with his forefinger to Mrs Hudson in 
explanation of something I suppose that lie was 
talking about. 

I went right aft and sat myself upon a little 
bit of -grating abaft the wheel, and there, spite 
of the adjacency of the man at the helm, I felt 
as much alone as if I had t mastheaded myself. 
The great body of the Indiaman went away 
from me in a (lark heap ; the white deck of the 
poop was a mere faintness betwixt the rails. 
Her canvas rose in phantasmal ashen outlines 
with a slow swing of stars betwixt the squares 
of the rigging, and a frequent Hashing of meteors 
on high sailing amongst the luminaries in streaks 
of glittering dust. Tln're was* little more to be 
heard than the chafe of the tiller gear in its 
leading blocks, the occasional dim noise of a rope 
straining to the quiet lift of the Indiaman, the 
bubbling of water going away in holes and 
eddies from the huge rudder, and a dull tink- 
ling of the piano in the saloon, and some lady 
singing to it. 

All at once 1 spied the figure of a man dancing 
down the main shrouds in red-hot haste. I was 
going iti a lounging way forward at the moment, 
and heard Mr Cocker say: ‘What the deuce is 
it?’ The fellow standing on a ratline a little 
above the bulwark rail made some answer. 

‘You are mad,’ cried the mate. ‘What are 
you — an Irishman V 

‘No, sir.’ I had 110 ft drawn close enotigh to 
catch what was said. ‘ If 1 was, maybe 1 U be 
a Papisli* and then the sign of the cross wouhk 
exercise [exorcise, 1 presume] the blooming voice 
overboard.’ ** * 

i Voice in your eye/ cried Mr Cocker. ‘Up 
again with you ! — This is some new dodge for 
skulking. But you’ll have to invent something 
better than a ghost before you knock off on any 
job you ’re upon uboard this ship.’ 

‘What is it, sir?’ called the voice ef Sihe 
captain from the companion, and [le came nufrch- 
ing up to us in his buttoned-up way, as though 
he sought to neutralise the trick ot h deep sea 
roll by a soldierly posture. 

‘Why, sir/ answered Mr Cocker, ‘this man 
here has come down from aloft with a «run to 
tell me that there ’s a ghost talking to him ftpon 
the topsail yard.’ , •• 

‘A what?’ cried the captain. 1 

< ‘ I ’sphiined it to the second officer as a woidle, 
sir/ said the man, speaking very respectfully, 
but emphatically, as one talking out pf a con- 
viction. 

‘What did this voice say?’ said the captain. 

‘ I was mounting the topmast rigging/ replied 
the man, ‘ and my head was on a level with tlvi 
xawps’l yard, whqn a woice broke into a sort of 
raw “haw-haw/’ and says: “What d’ye want?” 


it says. “Hookitl” it says. “I know you.” 
So down I come.* 

‘Anybody skylarking up there, Mr Cocker?* 

The mate looked up with his band to $he 
side of his mouth. ‘Aloft there!’ he bailed; 
‘ anybody on the topsail yard V 

We all strained our ears, staring intently, but 
no response came, and there was nothing to be 
seen. Dfirk as the shadow of the night was up 
in the loom of the squares of canvas, it was not 
so black but that a human figure might have 
been seen up in it after some searching with the 
gaze. 

‘It’s your imagination, my man/ said the 
captain, half-turning as though to walk aft. 

‘Up aloft with you again, now!’ exclaimed 
the second mate. 

‘ By thunder, then/ cried the man, smiting the 
ratline with his fist whilst lie clipped hold of 
it with the other, swinging out and staling up, 
‘I’d rather go into irons for the rest of the 
woyage !’ 

By this time a number of the watcli on deck 
had gathered about the main -hatch way, and 
stood in a huddle in the obscurity, listening to 
what was going forward. On a sudden a fellow 
leapt out of the group and sprang intp tl*e main 
t Gri- 
lle hove so vie curses under his breath at the 
seaman, who continued to hang in the shrouds, 
and went aloft, hand over fist, as good as dis- 
appearing to the eye as he climbed into the big 
maintop. The other man put his foot on to 
the rail and dropped on to the deck, where some 
of the jailors began eagerly in hoarse hurried 
whispers to question him. 

‘Well, what d’ye see?’ shouted Mr Cocker, 
sending his voice lair into the full heart of the 
high glooming topsail. 

There was no answer ; hut a few seconds later 
I fcpied the dark form of the man swing off the 
rigging on to the topmast backstay, down which 
he elided in headlong speed. He jumped on to 
the poop ladder and roared out, after an oath or 
t\Vo : * There ’s no man to be seen, and yet a 
man there is !’ 

1 ‘And what did he say?’ 

‘Why/ he cried, wiping the sweat off his 
i^brow, ‘ “ Blast me, here lie is again ! ” ’ 

The * brief pause that followed showed the 
captain as well as the fecund mate to be not a 
little astonished. In fact, the fellow was one 
of the bfiatswuin’s mates, a bushy whiskered 
giant of a sailor, assuredly not of a kind to 
connive at any Jack’s horse-play or tomfoolery 
in his watcli on deck and under the eye of the 
h mate. The captain sent one of the midshipmen 
for his binocular glass, the second mate mean- 
while staggering back a few paces to stare aloft 
But there was no magic in the skipper’s lenses 
to resolve the conundrum. •Indeed, I reckoned 
my* own* eyes to be as good as any glasses 
jjpr *such an inspection as that ; but view the 
swelling heights as I would, going from one 
part of the Meek to another, that ifo fathom 
of the length of the yards should escape me, 
I could witness nothing resembling a human 
shape, nothing whatever with the least stir of 
lifenn it. 

‘Well, this beats my time!’ said Mr Cocker, 
drawing a* deep breath. « 
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4 What sort of voice was it?’ demanded Cap- 
tain Keeling, lotting fall the binocular with which 
he had been sweeping the fabric of spar and 
sail, and coming to the brass rail overlooking 
the quarter-deck. 

The first of the two men who had been terri- 
fied cried out from the group near the hatch- 
way, ere the other could answer : 4 It was exactly 
like the woice of Punch, sir, in the Judy 
show.’ 

‘Then there must be a pair of ’em !’ roared the 
other fellow with great excitement. ‘What I 
heard was like a drunken old man swearing in 
his sleep.’ 

‘Captain,’ said I, stepping forward, ‘let me go 
aloft, will yon ? I’ve long wanted to believe in 
ghosts, and here is a chance now for me to 
embark in that faith.’ • 

‘Ghosts, Mr Dugdale? Yet it is an extraor- 
dinary business too. There has been nothing to 
hear from the deck, has there V 

‘ Nothing, sir,’ answered Mr Cocker. — ‘ Rut Mr 
Dugdale, if you will take the weather rigging, 
I’ll slip up to leeward; and it’ll be strange if 
between us we don’t let the life out ol the 
wonder, be it what it will.’ 

I jump *d at once into the weather shrouds, 
and was promptly travelling aloft with the ' 
sight of the figure of the second mate in the 
rigging abreast clawing the ratlines, and the 
wide spread of his legs showing out against the 
faintness of the space of the mainsail behind him. 
tVe came together in the mam-top, and there 
stood looking up and listening a minute. 

‘ I see nothing,’ said I. 

‘Nor I,* said the second mate. 

We peered carefully round ns, then got into 
the topmast rigging and climbed to the level . 
of the topsail yard, where we waited for the 
wonderful voice to address us ; but nothing | 
spoke, nor was there anything to he seen. • j 

‘Those two sailors must have fallen crazy,’ ' 
said I. 

‘There’s no need to go any higher,’ said Mr 
Cocker ; ‘ the topgallant and royal yards lie 
clear as rules against the stars. — On deck 
there !’ ' 

‘Hallo 1 ?’ cauie the voice of the captain, float- 
ing up in a sort of echo from the hull of the,* 
ship, that looked a mile down in that gloofli. 

‘There’s nothing up ffere for a voice to come 
out of, sir.’ 

‘Then you had better come down, ‘Mr,’ called 
the captain ; and I thought I could hear a little 
note of laughter below, as though two or three 
passengers had collected. 

Mr Cocker’s vague form melted over .the top 
but I lingered a minute to survey the picture. 
My head was close against the mam-topmast 
crosstrees, a height of some eighty or jiiuety 
feet above the line of the ship’s rail, with the 
distance of the vessel’s side from the wafer’s fdge 
to add on to it. I lingered but a minute uf 
two, yet in that brief space the shadowy night- 
scene, with the grand cathedral-fiktf figure <*f 
the noble craft sailing along in the heart of it, 
was swept into me with such vehemence of im- 
pression that the scene lies upon my memory 
now clear as it then was in that far-off, that fery 
far-off, time. Every sound on deck rose with 
a subdued tliiif tone, as though from some elfin 


world. There was a deli elite throbbing of green 
fire in the black water ay it washed slowly past 
the lazy sides of the Countess Ida , and upon this 
visionary, faintly-glittering surface the form of 
the great ship was shadowily depictured, with 
the glimmer of the d^ek of- the poop dimly 
dashed with the illuminated square^ of the sky- 
lights, and a point of scarce determinable radi- 
ance confronting tilts wheel where the binnacle 
light was showing. The ocean niglit-bfeeze 
sighed with a note of surf heard from afar in the 
quiet hollows of the canvas. There was some- 
times a little light pattering of the reef-points, 
resembling the noise of the falling of*a brief 
summer thunder-shower upon fallen leaves. The 
sea spread as vast as the sky, and you seemed to 
be able to pierce to the other side of the world, 
so infinitely distant did the # stars close to the 
horizon look, as though there they were shining 
over an antipodean land. 

‘Aloft there, Mr Dugdale,’ came dimly sound- 
ing from the deck ; ‘ do you hear anything more 
of the voice ?’ 

‘ No,’ T answered ; but the cry had broken the 
spell that was upon me, * and down I went, 
looking narrowly about me as f descended. 

I had scarcely* gainetf the poop when there 
was a commotion on the quarter-deck, and I 
heard the voice of the Chinaman exclaiming : 
‘What sailor-man liab seen Prince? What 
sailor-man, T say, liab seen him? Him gone 
for lost, I sa\ ! Oh — ai — O ! Oh — ai— 0 1 
Him gone for lost, I say !’ 

‘Who is making that row?’ shouted Mr 
Cocker, putting hie head over the brass rail. 

The Chinaman stepped out from under the 
recess, and the cabin lights showed him up 
plainly enough. He wrung his hands and 
executed a variety of piteous gestures whilst he 
cried: ‘Oh sail, did you sabbe Prince? Him 
gone for lost, I say ! Oh — ai — 0 ! Oh — ai — 0 1 
Him jjpne for lost, I say!’ And here he rolled 
his eyes up aloft and c?ver the bulwarks, and 
then made as if he would rush forwards. 

• ‘Is that you, Handeock?’ said Mis Cocker, 
addressing a stout man who stepped out of the 
cuddy at that moment. 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered the fellow, who was indeed 
the head steward. 

, ‘ What ’s the matter with that Chinese idiot V 

‘Why, sir, his mistress’s parrot has escaped. 
He is responsible for the safe-keeping of the 
fotfl, and lie’s just missed him.’ 

‘Then it’ll h*\’ been that bloomin’ parrot that’s 
been atalking aloft,’ said a deep voice from near 
the pinups ; but I noticed an uneasy shifting 
amongst some of the figures standing there, as 
though that were a conjecture not to be too 
liastily*received. 

‘Here, John,’ shouted Mr Cocker; ‘come up 
here, Johnny.’ . 

“The Chinaman, who continued to mutter 4 Oh 
— ai — 0 ! ’ whilst he gazed idiotically about him 
with' much wringing of his hands, slowly and in 
attitudes. of extreme misery, ascended the poop 
ladder. 

( Coufd this parrot talk, John?’ said Mr 
Cocker. 

* ‘Oh, him talkee lubberly. Him speakee like 
soul of Christian g^n’inan.’ # 

‘What could lie say?’ shouted the second 
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mate, evidently desirous that this conversation 
should be heard on the hunrtfcr-deck. 

‘ Oh, him say “Gib nie egg for breakfias;” 
and him laugh “ haw-haw ; ” and him say 
“hookit” and “ whach you wan tee and he, 
speak ee .better than common sailor-man ; * and 
here he burst out into another long wailing ‘ Oh 
— ai — 0 ! Him gone for drownded. Him gone 
for loslft I say ! ’ *- 

| * Now you hear what this man says, my lads,' 

! called Mr Cocker. ‘Jump aloft, those of you 
who are not, afraid, and catch the bird if you 
can.’ 

The ybungrfomih mate set the example ; and in 
a trice a dozen sailors were running up the fore 
main and mizzen, where for a long half-hour 
they were bawling to one another, some of them 
feigning to have caught the bird, whilst they 
kun/city- cooed at the top of their pipes, the China- 
man meanwhile shrieking vrith excitement as he 
, ran from one mast to another. But it was all to 
no purpose. The bird' had evidently gone over- 
board ; probably had attempted a flight with its 
shorn pinions after the second -of the men who 
had been frightened had come down in a 
hurry. The search was renewed next morning 
at daybreak ; but poor Prince was gone for 
good. 

Spite of Mr Cocker’s hints as to Captain Keel- 
ing’s timidity in the matter of canvas, the old 
skipper evidently knew what he was about m 
taking in his flying kites in good time, for whilst 
the seamen were still scrambling in the rigging 
and skylarking up there in search of the parrot, 
the breeze freshened in a long moaning gust over 
the rail, with a brighter flashing of the stars to 
windward, and a sudden stoop of the lndiunmn 
that sent a line of water washing along her sides 
in milk ; and at midnight she was bowing down 
with nothing showing above her main topgallant- 
sail to a strong wind off the beam, the stars gone, 
and a look of hard weather in the obscurity of 
the horizon. 

For the next four days we had plenty of wind 
and high seas with frequent gray rain-squallsi 
shrouding the ship, and leaving her with stream- 
ing decks and darkened canvas and dribbling 
gerr. It was Channel weather again, in short, 
saving that there was the relish of the temperate 
parallels in the air, whilst the seas rolled large 
and wide and regular with all the difference 
betwixt the motion of tlie ship and lier rollick- 
ing neck-breaking capers in the narrow waters 
that you’d find between the trot- of a donkey 
and the majestical thunderous gallop of a 
charger. 

But the wet made a miserable time of it. 
What was there to be seen on deck save the 
gleaming forms of men in oil-skins, the sweep of 
the dark-green surge out of the near veil of haze, 
the rain -shadowed curves of the canvas — the 
whole fitly put to music by the damp dinl 
clattering of booms, noises of chafing up aloft, 
md the wild whistling of the wind upon the 
taut weather rigging'! The males amongst us 
who smoked would come together after meals in 
a huddle under the break of the poop, cowering 
against the weather bulkhead out of the wet of 
the rain ; and on these occasions arguments mir 
nigh. If Colonel. Bannister was of our company, 
nothing could be said but that he whipped out 


with a flat contradiction to it. In fact, he was 
of that order of mind who reckons its mission 
to be that of teaching everybody to think 
correctly. . 

Once he endeavoured to prove to Mr Eigmett 
that he was wanting in an essential qualification 
of a painter, namely, an eye for atmosphere, by 
requesting him to say how far the horizon was 
off, and rparing in triumph because Mr Emmett 
answered five ‘miles. Mr Johnson, after a careful 
look at the sea, submitted that Mr Emmett was 
right. The Colonel, pulling out his white 
whiskers, asked how it was possible that a 
journalist should know anything about such 
things. Angry words were averted by Mynheer 
Hemskirk, who, with a fat face ami foolish smile, 
broke in with a mouldy old puzzle : ‘ Answer me 
dis : *hcrc iss a bortrait. I shtancls opposite, und 
I shay, “ Brooders und blasters liov I none, boot 
dot man’s farder iss my farders soon ! Vot 
relation iss dot man to dot bicture ? ” ’ The 
Colonel had never heard this, and asked the 
Dutchman to repeat it. Mr Hodder in a mild 
voice said : ‘It is himself.’ Little Mr Saunders, 
after thinking hard, said it was his father. 
4 Thai ’s it, of course ! ’ shouted the Colonel. 
The Dutchman said no, and repeated .the lines 
with great emphasis, striking one fist into the 
palm of the other at every syllable. Then sides 
were taken merely to enrage the Colonel. Some 
agreed with him, and some with the Dutchman. 
Mr Emmett, feigning not to catch the point, 
compelled the stupid good-natured llemskirk 
to repeat the question a dozen times over. So 
loud was the argument, so angry the Colonel, m> 
excited the Dutchman, and ho demonstrative 
most of the others of the listeners, that the 
chief-officer came off the poop to look at us. 

1 give this as an instance of our method 
of killing that dreary time. The old ladies for 
tlib most part kept their cabins ; but the girls 
came into the cuddy as usual, and made the 
interior comfortable to the eve as they sat here 
and there with knitting-needles in their hands 
or a novel upon their knees. 


MEDO C. 

The name of the Medoc district, if less univer- 
sally familiar than tliOoe of Cognac or Cham- 
pagne, is yet known to many, and is probably of 
greater commercial value to France than the two 
better-known districts put together. This fair 
region consists of a long slip of land extending 
in a northerly direction from Bordeaux, and 
lying between the sea and the river Gironde. 
It may be taken, roughly speaking, to extend 
from St Vivien in the north to St Medard in the 
south, and comprises all the chateaux from which 
come the finest growths of Bordeaux wine, known 
in England as -elaret. To Englishmen tins part 
of France is of peculiar interest, surrounded as it 
is? with memories of some of the best known 
figures and most stirring times in British history, 
avid having formed a portion of the Duchy of 
Aquitaine, which was for some three hundred 
years one of the brightest jewels in the English 
crown. Ic is small wonder that the warriors of 
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tlie Black Prince, having had fair fiefs granted cednre. Tlie different chateaux have slightly dit- 
to them in a region which might almost dispute ferent methods of production, caused principally 
with aneient Touraine the title of the garden of by differences in plant, Which ranges from uten- 
Fmnce, did not betray much anxiety to return -sils of a very antiquated description to the most 
to their own bleak shores. .expensive and ingenious contrivances of ipodern 

The Modoc proper is really the northern part times. % 

of the district called Les Landes, the southern From a sentimental point of view, it is 
portion of which, until planted of recent years matter for regret that the picturesque old-time 
with pine-trees, was little more than a desert chateau with its primitive appliances is quickly 
The soil is a light gravel, and the best vines arc becoming a thin" of the past. Here and there it 
grown on a surface of gravel — quartz, and sand may be met with ; but new buildings are rearing 
with a clay subsoil. The vine most usually their heads in the district ; and in cases where 
grown is of the stunted variety, chiefly that the old buildings still stand, they have been 
known as the Mai bee, and being trained to repaired and altered— improved, say* the* vandals 
espaliers, it seldom rises more than two feet from — to such an extent that only vestiges of the 
the ground. The ridges in which the vines are original edifices remain. We saw one building 
set run across the vineyards in straight lines, which bore the scarcely legible date 1332; but 
much after the stiff ami formal fashion *oF a even here the spirit of modern improvement had 
Kentish hop-garden ; hence the contrast with worked its will. Probably the finest, and cer- 
tlie wild luxuriance which one meets w’itli in the tainly the most imposing, building in the M<m!oc 
vineyards farther south is very great. These is the Chateau Margaux, a modern structure, built , 
vines, which first bear about five years after in the Italian style, contafning pictures ascribed j 
being planted, continue productive for one bun- to Leonardo da Vinci, Guido, Tintoretto, and I 
drud or even two hundred years. They require other famous masters, and manv other objects ' 
constant care and attention, and it is a rare of art and v irtrt, including *a curious eighteenth- 
occurrence to pass a vineyard without seeing the century Venetian glass chandelier, which is said 
peasants in their picturesque party-coloured to have cost it-* owner some two thousand pounds, 
costumes of red and blue toiling amongst its But this unique building is situated in a district 
rows: some are driving a team <tf oxen, which, which is reported to be as full of malaria at 
drawing after them a plough perchance of primi- ceil.iin seasons of the year as the Homan Cam- 
tivc construction, thread their way with cautious pagna. This is probably the reason wdiy the 
foot between the long lines of vines; others are owner of the place, the Comte de Pilletville, a 
applying ‘Bouillie Bordelaise,’ a preparation of Parisian banker, hardly ever visits the property, 
sulphate of copper and slaked lime, to the stems Absentee landlordism, however, seems to be a 
and leaves of the plants, to preserve them from feature of the district, since its principal vine- 
mildew, one of the greatest pest's with wdiieli yards have fallen into the hands of native and 
the modern wine-grow r er ha 5 * to contend. The foreign capitalists. One notable exception to the 
phylloxera -which in 18(58 made such ravages rule occurs in the case of Baron Rothschild, the 
in the district, turning many of the finest vine- owner of Lufitc, the most famous of the vineyards, 
yards into barren wastes, and threatening the for he usually spends a couple of months each 
Modoc district with the same rum which* it year upon his estate during the time of the vin- 
WToiight m Oognnc and Champagne — is happily, tage. 

owing to the improved methods of treatment, ami Th£ diversified character of the Modoc wines 
the extensive planting of American vines, being has necessitated their classification into growths 


vines, which first bear about five years after 
being planted, continue productive for one hun- 
dred or even two hundred years. They require 


rapidly exterminated. 


The fine growths are again diyded into 


During the time of the vintage, the grapes several classes, the first including Lafite, Margaux, 
when picked are taken on bullock-dray^ to tin? and Lafour, all of which command high prices, 
press-house, where they are stripped fiorn the and are usually sold immediately after the ^in- 
stalks and placed in large vats. Many of thesjj tage ; one purchaser generally buying the entire 
vats are of enormous size, those at. thcV’hateaq, produce of a year. The second growths 
Mouton-RothsL’hild heading some three thou- include, among others, Mouton-Rothschild, Leo- 
sand tw o hundred and tovty gallons apiece, vi He (St Juhen), Durfort (Margaux), Gruard 
Here the grapes are left to ferment fbr a period Laroae, Brane Cautonac, and Ducru Beaticaillou 
extending from a w T eek to a fortnight, after which (StfJulien) tynne of the wines of these chateaux, 
the wine is drawn off into hogsheads and taken although generally classed as inferior to the 
to cool and well- ventilated stores, which usually pm/? in. crux, are often, owing to the vagaries of 
adjoin the pressroom. During the fyst month a partfcular season, actually of much better 
the bungs are inserted very lighlly, and the casks quality than those in the higher clar>s. The 
are filled up at frequent intervals. This process quantity of wine produced at each chateau is 
is modified after the first month, when tlie bungs subject to great fluctuation. Mouton-Rothschild, 
are fastened in tighter and the barrels only filled p whioh can lipike something like six hundred 
up every seven or eight days. The first soitfira r je hogsheads in one season, produced in 1887 not 
or drawing-off takes place in Mgr eh, a second in huito half that quantity ; and the Chateau 
June, and a third in November. The hogsheads Durfort, which last year made two hundred and 
are theft turned over, and aftPr si time ^re twelve .hogsheads, did not yield half that 
removed to dark cellar-, where the wine is left quantity in 1887 ; whilst, on the other hand, the 
to mature until it is disposed of to a purchaser. Chatesdi Ducru Beaueaillou, which in 1887 made 
Should fermentation afterwards take place, the three hundred and sixty hogsheads, fell short of 
wine is drawn off into casks impregnated wdtft sub 'that number by forty in 1888. But on the whole, 
pluir, wdiieli quickly arrests the tendency. This the ’88 vintage in the Gironde dcpartmelft 
is, roughly speaking, the usual motle of pro- exceeded that of *87 by no fefrer than foity-one 
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illion gallons, and ttm quality is also reported knew him well ; ‘ he has aone home for a rest 
be above the average!. Even the long-suffering after his run. It was a good one,' wasn’t it ? ’ 

, r.-,no time ciLnf a miniifp • l)n vnn IWHpva 


British farmer is scarcely more the sport of the Holmes was silent a minute. * Do you believe 
seasons than the Medoc wine-grower, who has, . you have got your man ? ’ he then asked, 
besides^ always to fear the ravages of the dreaded * There isn’t a doubt about it/ was the answer, 
phylloxera. Many troublous years lias he passed' delivered with a professional emphasis which 
through, "and it is only dilring the last few seasons startled Frank Holmes. ‘You will be of the same 
that glimpses of returning prosperity have opinion when you hear the evidence to-morrow. 

if .ir! 1 1 „ov,> 


appeared onTiis clouded horizon. It will be a feather in Burton’s cap.’ 

- 1 ‘ Jameson/ said Holmes, ‘ I am not speaking 

to you now as a newspaper man. I couldn’t do 
JULIUS VERNON : newspaper work on this case ; I am too much 

a story of hydb pauk. interested in it in other ways. So that, if you 

„ , T „ like, you may speak freely. — What is the evidence 

By the Author of ‘The Jvllabad Tragedy.’ . x L 0 , J 

against Mr Jr aune ? ’ 

* chapter v. ‘ Enough to hang him, Mr Holmes, as sure as 

Recovered from the first shock of that startling “X " an , ,e j Ja,u ?°"- „ } a ” f fra j <l 1 “ n . no f 
. , TT . , - J* tell you what it is— not that I mistrust you : but 

street-cry, Holmes made for a corner news-agent’s ord< £„ are ordcr8 you klK)W .. 

stall and asked for an evening paper. The man « Quite so,’ said Holmes. ‘ All the world, I 
had not one left : he protested, sorrowfully, that suppose, will know to-morrow. But I am pro- 
be could have sold ‘five thousand’ within the foundly incredulous ; I cannot think it possible, 
last half-hour if he had had them. The placards Has anything been discovered yet concerning 
were there — that was all, describing the great Miss NealeV husband ?’ 

sensation in various well-cliosen terms: ‘The < { s it impossible/ asked the officer with a 
Murder in Hyde Park A Lord arrested An 8m '' e > that "f Claude X' aune is the husband ?’ 
Earl’s Son ! ’ and so ori. It was maddening to ^^£,3^1,*^ 
Frank Holmes. A cabman crawling by was f or the time being of the power of thinking- he 
eagerly devouring a paper on his perch. Holmes 6 h ran k from thinking of it It was too terrible ; 
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A STORY OF HYDE PAUK. 

By' the Author of ‘The Jullabad Tragedy.’ 


Recovered from the first shock of that startling 
street-cry, Holmes made for a corner news-agent’s 
stall and asked for an evening paper. The man 


hailed him: ‘Sell me your paper? 
shilling for it ! ’ 


The villain shook his head, and was moving on. murdered woman’s husband ? In that case, what- 
Holmes was not to be balked. He jumped into ever other evidence they might have, it would go 
the cab. ‘ Strand !’ he shouted. ‘Lend me the hard "ith Claude humc. 


paper while you drive.’ 

‘ For a bob, sir ? ’ 

‘ Confound you, yes ! ’ 


The cabman passed the sheet down through the the murder was committed. Often his eyes 
roof of the cab and wheeled his horse. He might travelled in one direction along the road going 
have turned iuto the adjacent square and walked across to Albert Gate, and on the other to Mount 
his horse round that small enclosure for all Frank Street The nay from Albert Gate to Mount 
Holmes would have been conscious. But the Street leads— as every one acquainted with it 
news was disappointingly meagre. It merely , ^nows-hy t he fountain w here t he Kovon.es. was 
chronicled that the Honourable Claude Fami ‘! u “ H.J’ a >>ne that Saturday night dnl not 


chronicled that the Honourable Claude , Faune, 
residing in lodgings in Mount Street, having dis- 


himself commit the murder, he must have passed 
close to the bpot very soon before — or after— the 


appeared the day after the murder, and the ^et was committed. Hud he taken the direct 
police having gathered certain information point- path thoough the hollow where the fountain 
ing to him as the probable perpetrator of the stands, descending the steps on one side and 
atrocious deed, had been tracked, and arrested ascending the other, lie must have met Miss 


in his bed that morning in a lodging-house, near 
Victoria Docks. 

The circumstances in themselves staggered 
Frank Holmes, and it was significant that the 


Neale waiting there if living, or discovered her 
if dead. But, as lias been said, few people would 
do otherwise after dark than follow the wide 
walk round the top of the basin. 

Could Faune be the husband of the dead 


man who had ‘spotted’ h aune, and eventually, Woman ? It was not by any means impossible, 
after following him up, effected his arrest, was and the proof which Holmes had had of the 
detective officer Burton, who, it will be remem- man’s baseness did not stand against the supposi- 
bered, witnessed the meeting between Holmes tion. And then— if the police ; were able to prove 
and Faune at Albert Gate on the night of tho ’this .relationship — what a dreadful result it 
murder. - would be ! There would be no want of a motive ; 

Without leaving the cab, he drove to Marl- F&une’s intended* marriage with Miss Clayton 
borough Street Police Court, but was late; the made the removal of the deserted and Ii\Cng wife 
prisoner had already been formally remanded till a vital necessity. 


next day. He then called at the police station 
and saw the inspector. 

‘Is Burton anywhere about?’ he asked the 
officer, 


Knowing nothing as yet of the evidence in 
possession of the police, beyond the fact that a 
poweiful motive must have caused Faune to 
disappear as he had done, and then return to 


yet, was it not an obvious suggestion ? Or had 
the police really the pi oof that Faune was the 


Ho went away from the station without 
another word and walked to the Park. For half* 
an hour Holmes sat on one of the seats by the 
fountain, thoughtfully observing the spot where 


‘No, Mr Holmes/ replied the inspector, wlio| hiding in a low and remote quartqr of London, 
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Holmes was anxiously sensible of the clanger in 
which Miss Clayton stood of being brought into 
the case. He resolved that this must be prevented 
at, all hazards. 

Restarted to go to Cadogan Place, but changed 
his purpose on the way. ‘ It will be time enough/ 
he thought, ‘ when I know that there is a 
danger ;’ and so, instead of proceeding to Cadogan 
Place, lie walked westward to Kensington, and 
knocked at the door of a small house a few doors 
off High Street. 

A delicate woman, whose face lit up with 
pleasure cm seeing him, opened the door. 

‘And how is Nellie, Mrs Burton?’ he asked, as 
she showed him into her pretty parlour. The 
little girl answered in person, running in and 
kissing Frank Holmes. 

‘ Nellie hasn’t seen you for so long, Mr IIcAmes/ 
said the pleased mother. 

‘ I have been busy ; but T will come oftcner 
i now. — Borne day soon, Nellie, we shall have 
| another great ride on the top of an omnibus — this 
j time to Hendon and back. — I suppose Bui ton is 
I asleep, as usual V 

‘lie only came home two hours ago, Mr 
Holmes, after being away best part of a week ; 
but I ’ll soon call him up.’ 

‘No, no; please, don't. I will look in again, 
perhaps, later on. He has done #vhat appears a 
good stroke of business, hadn’t lie 7 ’ 

‘Oh, I do hope, Mr Holmes/ said Mrs Burton, 
drawing her chair a little nearer, and speaking 
purely with a wife’s anxiety lor her husband’s 
prospect 1 - 5 , ‘that it’s the light, person. It will he 
such a chance for Tom! — What do you think, 
Mr Holmes?’ 

‘1 certainly think/ lie answered, smiling, ‘that 
if he has run down the right person, it will be 
an important matter lor lnm. lie will get five 
thousand pounds, for one thing, and promotion 
us a matter of course.’ • 

This poor woman, what with sickness and a 
limited income, had sorely felt the pinch of that 
poverty which is hardest because it is bravely 
kept out ot public sight, and the tears which 
burst fiom her were only natural. She thought 
only of her husband and child and home. • 

‘And what do you think of it, Mr Holmes? 
You know so much — as much, Tom always saytjj 
as all Scotland Yard put together — tlftit your 
opinion is worth every tiling !’ 

‘I have hardly an opinion at all as yet, Mrs 
Holmes. I know nothing except wlmt is in fflie 
evening papers, and that is very little.’ 

‘Oh, but Tom has been telling me all about it/ 
she said eagerly, ‘just as he would tell yourself, 
sir, if lie was down-stairs.’ 

‘ I know he would tell me all about it, Mrs 
Burton, or of course I would not listen to you. 

I came to ask him. Now, how did lie* come to 
run down Mr Fauwe ?’ • 

Mrs Burton was silent a minute, collectin'# her 
thoughts. Then she started from the beginning : 
‘You remember that Saturday night, Mr Holme!? 
Well, Tan was at Albert Gate, find you know 
what he witnessed. He told me about it that 

night when he came home, and said But 

that has nothing to do with it,’ • 

‘ What did he say, though V • 

* Oh, simply that he would like to get a chance 
of having satisfaction out of the gentleman — on 


your account, of course, ]^fr Holmes — and I will 
not deny/ she added, blurring, ‘ that I shared the 
wish myself. It was only natural.’ 

. She paused at this point ; but as Holmes 
.offered no remark, she went' on : ‘ Thcji, this 
‘dreadful murder was done. Though To # m never 
said a word to me abdfit it then, he says that 
Mr Faune came to his mind the mirfute he heard 
of it. He kept his thoughts to himself, and went 
on quietly making inquiries. It was tliediour 
that struck him first. Mr Faune passed through 
Albert Gate about a quarter past nine. He had 
to go by the fountain to get out of* the Park by 
the Mount Street gate ; and Toni, says it was 
between a quarter past nine and ten o’clock that 
the murder was done.’ 

‘ I don’t see that that is proved yet, Mrs 
Burton ; it will be an important point to prove.’ 
At the moment, Burton hiftiself, half dressed, 
was seen standing at the door of the room, having 
j doubtless heard Holmes coining in. 

I ‘ I ’m sorry if I have disturbed you, Burton/ 
said the hitter, ‘for you must be played 
out/ 

‘I’d be doubly sorry, Mr Holmes, to miss 
seeing you/ was the reply. He took a seat, and 
resting his elbowS on his knees, looked earnestly 
into the young man’s face. * It is, as you. have 
just remarked, Mr Holmes, an important point. 
But do jow think there is any doubt about it?’ 

‘I don’t know about doubts, Burton; only, 
it is t(l ways best to be prepared to prove every- 
thing.’ 

Must so, sir. We can prove that Margaret 
Neale went into the Park by the Mount Street , 
gate at a quarter past nine — the constable on 
duty in Park Lane saw her.’ 

‘Or some person very like her. Let us take 
that for granted. The murder, then, was com- 
mitted after that hour. But suppose it should 
happen that she was seen by somebody after ten 
o’clock — how would that affect your case?’ 

‘It*would knock it ftito the middle of next 
week/ the detective answered, looking dismayed, 
t * because he returned to his lodging^ at five 
minutes to ten.’ 

‘ 1 orfly made a suggestion, Burton ; no such 
evidence is likely to turn up now, I fgnr. 
Assuming your theory as to the time of the 
murder — between a quarter past nine and five 
minutes to ten — wliat then 1 

‘All!’ said Burton, feeling strong now. ‘He 
Intel £o pass there, in the usual way, to get to 
Mount Street^ Now, let me tell you two points, 
Mr Holmes, and ask you what you think of 
them. . He was m the habit of passing that way 
almost every night ; but neither myself, who saw 
him going home often, nor the men on duty 
the other side— who knew him by appearance 
equally well — ever saw him go home so early 
-before. It was often past eleven, always past 
*tfcn. — The otlfer point is this/ said the detective, 
fmphasibing it by dropping his voice and tapping 
the* palm of one hand with the forefinger of 
the other, ‘Mr Faune did not pass out of the 
Park through the Mount Street gate that 
night \ l 

Holmes was fairly startled. Before speaking, 
Jhovvever, he took the locality well into his mind. 
The road from Albert Gate led in almost % 
straight line to tfe small gat£ facing the top of 
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Mount Street, passing Jby tile fountain. About 
half-way across the Parr one could have ‘ borne ’ 
to the right, and got into Park Lane about two 
hundred yards the south side of Mount Street, 
through a similar small gate. Or, bearing to the 
left from the fountain, one could have followed 
the main'road and gone through Grosvenor Gate, 
still farther to the north of Mount Street. A 
person makihg for this points might conceivably 
nave iafcen the former course, which would not 
hove been much out of his way ; but certainly 
not the road through Grosvonor Gate, which 
would have necessitated traversing a considerable 
way back in order to reach the destination in 
question. 

Now, tin’s 1 latter, Burton informed Frank 
Holmes, was what Claude Faunc had done on 
the night of the murder. Why should he have 
gone round by Grosvenor Gate, while the gate 
at the top of Mount Street' was still open, as it 
always was up to ten o’clock ? 

‘You must bear in mind, Burton,’ remarked 
Holmes, when he had turned the matter over 
in his mind, ‘ that Mr Faune, habitually return- 
ing after ten o’clock, was accustomed to leaviug 
the Park by the Grosvonor Gate. There would 
be nothing extraordinary* in hur doing so, absent- 
mindedly, smoking and thinking. From the 
time which it took him to reach his lodgings, 
he probably walked on past the Grosvenor Gate, 
and then returned that way.’ 

Burton listened in silence, and slowly moved 
his head from side to side 111 mild hut decided 
dissent. ‘It won’t hold water, Mr Holmes. 
The constable on duty at Grosvenor Gate saw 
him approach at a quick pace from the direc- 
tion of the fountain, pass through the gate, ami 
turn hack to Mount Street. He slept then* 
that night ; next evening ho disappeared. I 
started as soon as I learned he had gone. I 
traced him as far as Dover ; after beating 
about there lor a day or so, I found he had 
returned to London, getting out at St Paul’s 
Station. I found him in bed in a lodging-house 
at the docks this morning. — What did he mean 
by all tli is ? ’ 

! ‘Well, when you arrested him ?’ inquired 
Holmes, unable to answer the question. 

* Oh, lie jumped like a man shot, at first, and 
turned white. When I told him the charge, he 
lay down again for a minute with his face on 
the pillow — I had a sharp eye on his hands — 
and then merely said: “All right, offices.” 
That was all. He lias been stolidly silent ever 
since.’ 

‘ Is there anything else V 

‘They have taken possession of everything in 
liis rooms to-day, and I don’t know” what they 
may find there. But I fancy the case doesn’t 
want much more.’ 

‘Don’t you think, Burton, you will have to, 
prove some acquaintance between tlie governess 
and the prisoner ?’ v 

‘Yes; no doubt his papers will do that If 
not, now we know our man, we can follow liis 
history back until we find where the relation 
was between them. We are aware that he was 
expecting to marry a wealthy wife ; if we can 
ascertain that he was the husband of the mur-, 
dfcr<*d woman, the case will be pretty complete. 
There isn’t the smallest doubt \m my mind, Mr 


Holmes, that he killed the girl to be free to 
marry the other !’ 

« If you can prove that, Burton, your case will 
. be a strong one indeed,’ observed Holmes, speak- 
ing slowly. ‘But I have known the prisoner 
since we were at school together, and it does 
seem incomprehensible to me that, if he had 
been married, I should have suspected nothing 
of it’ 

‘ You and Ire, Mr Holmes, are different srort of 
men.’ 

The remark was pregnant and well to the point, 
and Frank Holmes could make no reply to it. 
He rose to go ; and said good evening to Burton 
and his wife ; he was too ill at ease to accept Mrs 
Burton’s invitation to a cup of tea. He lmd 
learned more than he desired to learn ; for he 
saw now that, if they discovered Faune to he the 
husband of the murdered woman, it would be 
impossible to keep Alary Clay ton’s name out of 
the case ; it would be impossible to shield the 
girl u liom he loved with all his soul from the 
unmerited but inevitable consciousness of having 
been the innocent cause of poor Margaret Neale’s 
tragic death. He would have given his life to 
spare her name from the notoriety which now 
threatened it. 

‘I feel convinced, Tom, that Mr Holmes thinks 
you have succeeded,’ *&id Mrs Burton, after their 
visitor was gone. ‘He didn’t like to say so— the 
man having once been his friend, ami having 
acted as he did — but it was plain to be seen.’ 

‘ Mr Ilolmes is a man in a hundred thousand, 
Kate. 1 believe, after all, lie would be glad to 
see Faune get oil.’ 

‘ What ! — if lie really did it ? ’ 

‘ Well, as to that,’ remarked her husband 
doubt! ully, ‘1 won’t be too sure. What I mean 
is, that lie would rather see him proved innocent 
than guilty.’ 

‘vllut he will be found guilty,’ said Mrs Burton 
firmly They both gave a lew minutes 1 silent 
thought to the question, and it was the wife who 
broke the silence with a long-drawn sigh and the 
ejaculation, ‘ Oh Tom ! ’ 

* Weil, Kate ? ’ 

* ‘To think how different it will be with us 
then ! Five — thousand — pounds 1 Ami Mr 
Ilolmes says you are certain of promotion 
besides.’ * 

‘ Kate,’ confessed her husband, ‘ I won’t demy 
that my first feeling m pursuing Faune sprang 
from gratitfde to Mr Holmes, on account of all 
the little things he done lor us when Nellie — and 
yourself, for that matter — was ailing. Faune had 
treated him badly, and I felt a pleasure in helping 
to pay linn off. It was gratitude, Kate, in the 
first instance — and nothing proves better that 
it ’s gratitude as pays, no matter how you go 
about it.’ v 

Without casting doubt un this excellent 
doelionc, the wife regarded her husband with 
open 'surprise. ‘^Do you mean, Tom, that at the 
iiiVt you actually had no suspicion of Mr Faune-— 
that you only meant to cast suspicion oi»liim y in 
order to— have satisfaction on account of Mr 
Holmes V 

v That was it, Kate. There was a lady in it-— 
Mr Kohnes knew her before Faune did— and it 
wouldn’t have served Fan lie’s prospects to be 
pulled up on suspicion of being tlie murderer — 
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even if lie was discharged next day. That was it, tions on the Discovery of America.’ Again lie 
Kate, at first ; but see what it has led to ! Isay, has Hartley’s ‘Observatons on Man,’ Carter’s 
it’s gratitudeas pays ; always fix that in Nellie’s ‘History of England;’ and after this entry on 
mind.’ .January 28, 1795, after a few pages, where, again, 

— there is a lapse for a month, appears the entry of 

IWtirR nv.A-n T!V OOT.ERIDGE AND ‘‘Political Tract.,’ volume tlirec,.on March J, 1706, 


BOOKS READ BY COLERIDGE AND 
SOUTHEY. 

FROM THE RECORDS OF BRISTOL LIBRARY. 


to S. T. Coleridge. Thl whole of this efitry is in 
Coleridge’s own hand, and seems tb be the fust 
entry of his taking *out any works. *Southey has 


entry again on December 9. On November 27 he 
has the first volume of Gilpin’s ‘Forest Scenery;’ 


•Coleridge yiw seems to have required some one 
else to help him out in obtaining the necessary 


and volume two on the 30tli December. He goes number "of books, for on November 25 lie enters 
on regularly having books from this, date until out and signs for Burgh’s ‘ Political Disquisitions,’ 
March 31, 1794, taking out Gilpin’s ‘Observations,’ volumes one and two, and he enters out the third 
Headley’s ‘Ancient English Poetry,' Cowper’s volume of the same work and signs Joseph Cottle 
Homer, Polwhele’s Theocritus; Hooke’s ‘Roman as taking it out. Now, although Cottle has 
History ;’ Gillies’s ‘History of Greece:’ but Ironij signed the membership three times, he does not 
March 31 to July 8 is a break, and then*again 'appear to have taken out many works. This 
the books run on: Hartley's J Observations -oil ‘volume of the Register ends as far as Coleridge 
Man;’ Coxe’s ‘ Travels in Poland’ on September and Southey are concerned with these entries, 
10; am? a suggestive entry that follows this jme and is completed oil December 3, 1795, the year, 
is the Bishop of Bristol taking out Randolph’s it will *be remembered, when Coleridge married 
‘Treatise on the Slave Trade.’ Sara Pricker on October 4, and Southey Edith, 

Southey continues having out works at frequent her sister, on November 14, immediately leaving 
intervals every four or six days : CartvA’i gilt’s* his bride and sailing for Spain and Lisbon. 
‘Journal,’ ‘History of Mexico,’ Helvetius’s ‘Child The other volumes of these Registers were not 
of NaturS,’ Boyd’s Dante, William#’ ‘ Observa- at first diacoveifd ; but further search brought 


Speculative conjectures are always rife as to out Eergussons ‘Roman Republic ;’ and Coleridge, 
the sources whence great authors derive their Enfield’s ‘History of Philosophy,’ volume two. 
information ; ami it is rarely that such conjee- On April 6 occurs the significant entry of Burns’s 
tures can be positively verified; but a curiously ‘Poems’ to Southey; and next to it, ‘for Coleridge, 
interesting find, lately made in the Bristol Robertson’s ‘Charles V.,’ proving that the*two men 
Museum and Library, at least sets much con- came in together, as both books are signed for by 
jecture at rest with regard to Coleridge and their own hands. Southey after this takes out 
Southey, as also Sir Humphry Davy. This the * History of Paraguay ’ and ‘ European Settle- 
institution is the successor of the Bristol Library meats.’ Then, on April 20, Coleridge takes out 
Society, founded in 1773; and it was known the first volume of Burnet’s *Jhstory of his Own 
that somewhere lying perdu was the Register Tunc ;’ and Southey hat. volume two of the same 
of the original members of the Society ; but w’ork. 

amongst a mass of old discarded medical books After this date, the tw<f men continually take 
ol a past age have been found, not only this out works together; sometimes one appears to 
first Register, but the series of the books kept have entered for the other, some of the entries 
for entering the works rend by each member; suggesting they were linn fed to one work, and 
and the interest in these is highly increased from had recourse to a little scheming to get the books 
the fact that very frequently the members them- they wanted. Oh April 27 Coleridge takes out 
selves entered out their own books and signed for volume two of ‘History of George I1I V ’ and 
them. In the list of member.-' in the first Register Southey has volume three of the same W’ork. Oil 
are the names of John Tobin, Thoma* Beddoes, May 4 Southey burrow’s Fuller’s ‘Worthies;’ 
Robert Soutliey, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ami and on May 13 Coleridge has Cudwortli’s ‘Intel- 
Joseph Cottle. No date is given W’lion each leetuaJ Si stem.’ On May 18 they both again 
member joined ; but Southey is the two hundred come in together; Coleridge takes out Balguy 
and seventy eighth name, Coleridge two hundred and Sturgis, and Southey a work on Newton, 
and ninety-five, and Joseph Cottle three hundred On June 1 Coleridge has Pa ley’s ‘Evidences’ 
and ten ; but the last-named signs the book three and volume one of Micliaelis, Southey having the 
tunes, ])iesumably because his membership lapsed, second volume of this latter W’ork. On June 15 
Thomas Eagles’ name also appears ; and S. Seyer is a curious entry; Coleridge appears to have 
and Barrett, the histoiians ol Biistol; and Col- come in by himself and wanted two w r orks. He 
linson, the author of the volume.-' on Somerset, makes the whole entry himself, and signs his own 
Seyer takes out Rousseau’s works; and •Dr name for Clarkson ‘ On the Slave Trade ;’ he then 
Bell does the Transactions of the Royal Irish enters out a work on * Colonisation,’ and re-signs 
Academy; but the interest in these books centres by if 9 slip liis own name, scratches it out, and 
in the greater figures of Southey and Coleridge ;' enters Robert Southey. On July 13, Southey signs 
and some interesting and suggestive items arej for find enters ‘Edda Sa-mundma’ in # a remark- 
found in the entries. * ably clear neat signature; and Coleridge has out 

The first entry of Southey’s name is on October Fkhvarffs’ ‘West Indies’ on July 14, and Rowley’s 
28, 1793, when lie takes out the second volume of ; ‘Poems,’ Cambridge edition, on the 21st July ; and 
Gillies’s ‘History of Greece;’ and on November ( now with Coleridge's name occurs a blank until 
the first volume of Smith’s ‘Wealth of 9 Nation^’ I October 19. Southey takes out a work on August 
On November 25 lie tffkes out Gtxhvin on ‘Poll- | 10, D’ilerbelot’s ‘Bibliotln'-que Orientale,’ and then 
tieal Justice,’ vol. two; and appears to have had he also takes out no more works until October 14, 
further need for this book, for he Iftis the s/line when he enters out again the ‘Edda.’ 
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them to light; and a careful look' through them mundi Edda;’ and in 1798 Middleton’s ‘Life 
reveals some further interesting entries and signa- of Cicerp,’ the second volume being entered to 
tures. The eleventh volume of the Registers Cottle; Blair’s * Lectures ;* ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
ended a few days before Southey’s marriage and 'actions/ volume seventy- five ; ‘Transactions of 
departure for Lisbon ; but as he was again in the Society for the Encouragement of Arts/ 
Bristol apd its neighbourhood on his return, at volumes ten and eleven ; and on June 8, 1798, is 
Nether Sto wey and Westbury, other entries to the last entry to Samuel Taylor Coleridge of 
his name wpre confidently expected ; but the Massinger’s Dramatic Works, 
first entry of interest after, ( perhaps, an entry After this date the entries become of slight 
to Joseph Cottle of Cu'sar’s ‘Commentaries’ in interest : such names appear as Dr Beddoes, Fanny 
December 23, 1795, was that to Coleridge, who Aloyn, J. Tobin, Jos. Cottle (who takes out works 
takes out Akensulo’s ‘ Poems’ on December 24 now fast and furiously), Seyer, Collinson, Thos. 
of -tli at year. The entries now are not so frequent Eagles; but on August 22, 1799, is the liighly- 
as they were- when Southey was working with interesting entry of Thos. Havley’s ‘Life ’to Dr 
him ; but Coleridge goes on steadily taking out Beddoes ; and to II. Davy, Woodville’s ‘ Medical 
works: * Poetical Tracts/ volume three, on Decern- Botany both these entries are in Dr Beddoes’ 
ber 30; Ossian’s ‘Poems/ one and two, January hand. The search for Southey’s name is frnifc- 
8, 1796 ; * Annual Register/ 1782 and 1783, less ; ho other entry of his name comes to light. 
February 26; Berkeley’s' Works, volume two, But the entries to H. Davy are frequent; at first 
March 10 ; * Anthologia Hiberniea/ March 28 ; in Beddoes’ hand. He is generally entered by 
‘ Harleian Miss./ volume six, April 25 ; ‘ Obser- the librar ian as Mr Davy, and he takes out 


ver/ volumes one and fiVe, May 6. 


Priestley’s * Experiments and Observations/ and 


In this volume there ate at present none of the a book which at first is entered out as * Search/ 
suggestive entries that occurred -in the former and afterwards as Search’s ‘Light of Nature.’ 
volumes ; it is so far but a bare record of works This work is continually being taken out. 
taken out by Coleridge ; but the next entry is The other books being taken out by Davy are 
of a work of a speculative nature, that is entered Voltaire's ‘ Dictionnaire Philosopliique/ Bacon’s 
without author’s name as ‘Essay on Existence Works, Voltaire’s ‘Romans/ ‘ (Euvres de Rous- 
and Nature of an External World.’ This is taken seau ’ more than once, Foster’s ‘ Voyages/ 
out on June 6, 1796. Boyd’s Dante, volumes Bacon’s Works, ‘ Linnean Transactions/ Locke’s 
one and two, follows this entry on the 23d of Works, Ramsay’s ‘Poems;’ and on February 
June ; and iu Coleridge’s own hand comes next 26, 1801, lie takes out his la*t work, White's 
David Williams ‘On Education’ on July 13. ‘ Natural History of Selbome ;’ thus proving he 
On August 1 is an entry to James Tobin of was in Bristol from at least August 22, 1791), until 
Malone’s ‘Vindication of Shakespeare/ proving February 26, 1801. This entry brings us up to 
that the J. Tobin referred to in the other entries the seventeenth volume of the Registers, and the 
is none other than the * Dear brother Jem ’ whom only interest attached to the eighteenth volume is 
Coleridge essayed to make immortal by intro- Dr Beddoes' constancy to ‘ Search.’ 
ducing him into the prefatory stanza of * We are A bare record of the books read by these men 
Seven.’ But Wordsworth objected to the rhyme in their youth nearly a century ago ; but their 
‘Jem’ with ‘limb/ and James Tobin, brother of nanfes to us now are household words, and this 
the author of the * Honeymoon/ did not appear in list of books read by them gives us a clear insight 
the poem that, ‘ Jem ’ Himself declared, ifould into the mind-food they then digested, and sets at 
make Wordsworth ‘everlastingly ridiculous.’ rest some doubt as to where they spent some of 
A curiops and muddled entry is that of ‘A 1 t the months in which we find they were constant 
Cottle (sic), who takes out ‘ D’ Anarch isis/ volume visitors to the Bristol Library, 
two, altered to first and first, and with the addi- * James Baker, 


two, altered to first and first, and with the addi- ‘ James Baker, 

tion c * one French and the other English.’ The 

entry on August 22 of A. S. Cottle for Meadow’s \ 

‘Juvenal’ shows that A 1 is but a careless entry % OFFICIATING VICE-CONS UL. 

A. S. When Coleridge has books entered out to _ * 

him he is always called Mr Sam Coleridge. On By an Amatruk * 

September 22 he takes out Taylor’s ‘ Sermon*’ * T^ere wofi’t be a very great deal to do/ says 

‘J. Cottle’ is the next signature. Jbe following Mr Brunei, Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul, as he 
entry of Foster ‘ On . Accent and Quantity/ on hands his keys across the cafe table tome; ‘and 
October 25, is suggestive ; and the nextt entry is you’ll be able to judge by the amount of work 
curiously amusing. Coleridge seems td have tl,iere is in .the morning whether it will be neces- 
rushed in, taken out ‘ Apuleia Opera,’ volume one. sary to open the office or not in the after- 
Hc signs for this with a stroke for S. and a T. ; noon.’ 

I and for Coleridge he cannot get beyond the r, a ‘Very well/ I reply. ‘To what do these keys 
i scrawl finishes it, and in place of the date he « 4 belong r * 

I writes: ‘ 9 Dutch ships taken with doOO troops— *) 4 Tfye big one opens the office door, and the 

Bravo.’ The date before and after is November litpe one the ensj]- drawer I showed you yester- 
4, ’96. Beyond this date the entries have a day.— By the way, how am I to get them back on 
‘ certain sameness, not of subject, but of incident. Monday V * * v • 

The works entered are : Cudworth’s ‘ Intellec- ‘ You had better call at my hotel for them/ I 

‘ timl System;’ again Foster ‘On Accent’ fti the answer with some surprise. Did Mr Brunei 
year 1796. In the year ’97, Brucker’s ‘ Historia expect me to walk all the way up to his lodgings 
Critica Philosophia- ; ’ Massinger’s Works on *and return his keys before office hours ? It was 
Afcguafc 18, 1797, in his own hand ; Nash’s ‘ Wor- cool, to say the least of it 
cestersbire ; Burneys * History of Music ‘ Sat- ‘No; th&t won’t do/ he says, # knitting his 
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brows. 4 1 shall be awfully tired on Monday, and in France was both onerous aitl important, and in 
your hotel is ever so far away. I’ll tell you what, my inmost heart was net a little flattered when 
Jones— just give them to my landlady as you pass Mr Brunei asked me to officiate for him. His 
my lodgings on your way home to-morrow.’ , recklessness about the keys gave me a severe 
‘What r I exclaim ; ‘give your landlady access shock, and I went home to the hotel feeling that 
to all the money in the British Consulate ! Im- the necessity for admitting Mr Smith’? house- 
possible ! That would never do.’ maid into my Consular confidence — if k may use 

‘Ah! I hadn’t thought of that,’ says Mr the expression — added much to the 'responsibility, 
Brunei calmly ; ‘ perhaps it might be injudicious, while it detracted from the dignity <rf iny tempo- 
— Let’s see, now; who is there you could leave lary appointment. • . 

them with ? — I have it ! Know the tinsmith’s ‘You certainly do commit yourself to the most 
shop at the corner of my street ? ’ foolish tilings, Algernon,’ said Mrs Jones that 

‘Yes,’ I answer, open-eyed. What did the night, when I told her what I lnfd undertaken, 
man mean to suggest now ? ‘ Do the Vice-Consul’s work for him, .forsooth ! 

‘ You leave ’em there. He won’t know what You don’t know what you may not have to do. 
they are ; and I can get them from him on Monday ■ Consuls have to marry people, and bury them, 
without going a yard out of my way. That will ! and do all kinds of horrid things.’ 


do first rate — eh ? ’ 


‘ Mr Brunei assured me that there would be 


I shake my head decidedly. ‘ It would be a | nothing, my dear,’ I replied humbly, ‘ or you may 
most unbusiness-like proceeding,’ I say empha- ! be sure that I should not have consented to act 
tically, * most unbusiness-like. Of course, all | for him.’ 

responsibility rests with you, Mr Brunei ; but 1 I ‘if there’s nothing to do, why can’t he close his* 
could not, I really could not, feel justified in ' office for the day ?’ inquired Mrs Jones. ‘Just 
doing such a thing. Suppose the tinsmith found tell me that. — And supposing some one comes 


out what the keys opened, b; any accident V \ 
‘You’re very particular, Jones,’ says the Vice- , 
Consul with some irritation. ‘ They would be 


and you have to speak French, what are you to 
do then V 

It was a possible difficulty, for I do not know 


perfectly safe there. I know the tinsmith very j French. 1 made no answer, for 1 had none 
well ; awfully decent fellow lie Js. I bought a ; ready. 

bath from him only last week, and he gave it j ‘ What will you do in such a case?’ demanded 
me on tick. A splendid bath ! one of those large, J my wile again. She saw she had me in a corner, 
flat, shallow, open ones, you know. He only 1 ami tol lowed up her advantage pitilessly. 

asked’ ! ‘T — I shall tell them to return on Monday,’ I 

‘Never mind the hath now, my dear sir, I say,’ said lamely, alter a long pause, 
cutting him short. (Brunei is a terribly rommu- ‘ You see vs ha*. a false position you will be in,’ 
nicative man.) ‘ I want to know what is to be pursued Mrs Jones, who seemed determined not 
done with these keys?* to spare me. ‘And, moreover, Algernon, I don’t 

‘ X don’t know what to suggest, 1 ’m sure,’ says believe you ronhl tell any one “ to return on 
Brunei plaintively. ‘1 really can’t come down Monday ” in French.’ 

to your hotel on Monday and be at the Consulate Now I came to think of it I found Mrs Jones 
at ten o’clock. It’s a physical impossibility, was right ; my limited vocabulary was unequal to 
Why, I shan’t be back here until midnight on the sentence. 1 made a mental note to look it up 

Sunday, if the tide’ | in tl* phrase-book next* morning, and pretended 

If Mr Brunei begins about the tide, I know by j to go to sleep, 
bitter experience that he will never leave off. j * Glome, Algernon ! ’ said my wife, nudging me 
‘Isnt there any respectable resident near the* with a very sharp elbow, ‘what’s the French for 
Consulate with whom I might safely leave the ‘* Please come back on Monday ?” ’ 
keys ? ’ I ask hastily. I made a long fight of it, but feminine perti- 

Mr Brunei does not answer for a minute, and J nacity overcame me, and, finally, I got to &leep 

am beginning to fear that I have hurt* his led!- about one a.m. schooled to distraction in that one 

ings by my want of confidence in the tinsiiiitU, phrase, 
when he says : ‘Do you know Mr Smith’s house 

in the Rue Thiers ? ’ * * #Ii # I could not do justice to the Consular work, 

‘ The English chaplain. — Yes ; but he is at I could at least be punctual, and accordingly I 
Dieppe.’ I am truly sorry to raise another objec- set out in go&d time next morning, that I might 
tion ; but Brunei is not to be balked this be in mgr place precisely at ten o’clock. I have 
time. _ a greai* dislike to the garb; but a sense of what 

‘But the housemaid isn’t at Dieppe,’ he says was becoming to my temporary official position 

sagely ; ‘ 1 know she isn’t If you will give the prompted me to assume a frock-coat and tall 

keys to her, and say I’ll call for them oti Monday, 4 hat tor the occasion. Mrs Jones gave her tacit 
it will suit admirably. She knows *me, the* approval to jny attire by adding a button-hole of 
Smiths’ housemaid does. — Now, gooifr-nigltf, old •rosebuds and* maiden-hair, and having assured her 
fellow ; I must be off.’ And before I caif even Hliat if pres*, of work permitted, I would return to 
moot the question of the trustworthiness of the lunch at half-past one, I took my departure from 
chaplain’s housemaid, Brunei hat vanished from the hotel. 


chaplain’s housemaid, Brunei hat vanished from 
the cafe into the night. • 

I had consented, not without some misgivings, 
I own, to take over the Consul’s duties for a (fay, 


I waS half relieved, half disappointed to find no 
one lingering round the Consulate doors ; but 
it was just on the stroke of ten when I turned 


in order to allow that gentleman to attend the, the key in the lock, and the brass door-plate 
Havre regatta in bis yacht. I was quite aware announced that office honrs for business with 
that the work of Her Majesty’s Consular officers masters and cre#s were from*that hour until one 
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p.m. * No doubt I %halL be busy enough ere long/ bridegroom when I did. What should I say 

I said to myself as I went in, ‘ and I shall have to 1 ■% 

time to study the Regulations in the meanwhile.' ‘ Monsieur 1 * 

I frankly admit that I liad not the wildest idea I stole a look at the speaker over my shoulder, 
of the nature of the business I might be called and a weight as of lead fell from me. It was # only 
upon tb transact j and after making a fruitless * the postman, after ail. I breathed freely again, 
search for the volume of (Regulations I had been aud positively welcomed the harmless man, for- 
certain would occupy a prominent place on the getful of my position on the chair. 

Consul’s table, took my seat before it with a tint- ‘ What is it, my good fellow 1 * 
tering heart. ‘ Une lettre'chargt'e, Monsieur.’ 

For quite half an hour I sat there patiently, ‘A what V It's very awkward ; I had no idea 
reading a fortnight-old copy of the Globe, keeping that Her Majesty’s Consuls were ever called upon 
open a handy drawer, that I might smuggle the to transact business with French postmen. I 
grimy newspaper out of sight at the first sign of descend from the chair and resume my seat at the 
a visitor. But no one came to disturb me, and ! table. I do not feel at ease by any means ; but 
when the Globe was exhausted, I got up to look | the consciousness that the British Arms are liter- 
round the office. It was a dingy unpretentious- j ally at my back gives me courage. The post- 
looking cell, by no means resembling my precon- ] man’s,, respect for it cannot be marred by that 
ceived idea of a ‘ Consulate.’ An imposing panel J preposterous smoking caution at its side, 
representing the Royal Arms held a conspicuous I 1 Oh, a registered letter,’ 1 remark as the man 
position on the wall immediately behind my shows me the missive. 4 All right ; you can 
1 chair; but the air of diguity it imparted was sadly leave it;’ and I attempt to take it from his 
toned down by the staringlv legible placard hand. 

which flanked it and notified that ‘ Smoking and ‘Mais non ! ’ shouts the postman with uncalled- 


tuned down by the staringlv legible placard hand. 

which flanked it and notified that ‘ Smoking and ‘Mais non ! ’ shouts the postman with unealled- 
Spitting are Strictly Forbidden iii the Office.’ 1 for ferocity, snatching it away. Then he scolds 
never suspected Brunei of possessing much taste ; j me severely, as it ap]>ears, for three minutes 
but I thought any maji could have detected without stopping for breath, and holds ij.p the 
such a painful incongruity as this ; it was quite letter again — out of my reach, this time ; he is 
upsetting. The large white notice which adorned ' evidently fearfij lest 1 should seize it and take to 
the wall on the other side of the Royal Arms did 1 lliglit. But what does he mean 'l Of course, how 
nothing to redeem the brutal vulgarity of its stupid of me ! He wants a receipt for it, just ns 
companion. It announced itself in heavy typo they do at home. Common-sense might have told 
as the 4 Table of Fees’ pa} r able to Consuls. ' me that before. I smile a reassuring smile at 
Table of Fees! It was a cruelly humiliating the faithful postman, and selecting a sheet of 
thing to see, aud I felt us I stared up ut it th.it paper with the official seal upon it, write out a 
my frock-coat aud best hat were out of place ' receipt for one registered letter addressed to 
here. I dragged a chair under the notice and ( ‘ Mister Henry Tomkins abble Seaman oi the S. 
stood upon it to read the list, telling myself as I Ship clansman care ol the brittish council.’ This 
did so that I must be on the qui vive, and jump I sign with pardonable pride ‘pro H. U. M.’s 
down if I heard any oue coming. It would be ■ Vice-Consul,’ and tender in exchange lor the 
unoonsular to the last degree to be caught study- letter. Wrong again ! The postman thrusts the 


ing such a document 

It was a very comprehensive list ; including 


letter hack into his box, grumbles something 
unintelligible but obviously rude, and walks out, 


the duties a Consul was bound to perform, duties leaving the receipt on the table. Cieaily 1 have 
he might undertake but was not obliged toj and bungled the business somehow ; but where I can- 
matters iii which he was liable to be called upon not divine, though I have three-quarters of an 
to act as arbitrator. The fees were not very high, four’s uninterrupted leisure to ponder over the 
and I discovered with some chagrin that they question. 

weife the property of Government, and not the I am growing rather tired of being a Consul, 
perquisite of the Consul. It was a disappoint- for the oody literature I can discover in the office 
meat ; but I forgot all about it — and everything is a large collection of commercial treaties which 
else— long before I got through the first section, are instructive but uninteresting. I used to 
which comprised the services 1 as officiating think that Consuls were the busiest of mankind, 
Consul was legally bound to render. Mrs Jon eh but that seems to have been a mistake. It is fear- 
had been right ! If a runaway couple turned up fully hlow work ; if I had known what it would 
and required it of me, I should have to marry be before, I would never have consented to offi- 
them ! There it was on the ‘Table of F*iea’ in ciate for Brunei. I wonder how he is getting on 
all its hideous uncompromising directness. How at the regatta ; he said he might win if there was 
on earth was I to go about it? I, who had only a light breeze. Suppose it comes on to blow, and 
been at one wedding in all my life, aud at that his yucht^is upset and he gets drowned — shall I 
was so nervous — being one of the chief actors — have to retain charge of the Consulate until a new 
that I never heard one word of the service. I 1 officer is seat to replace him ? I am lost in cou- 
have always been an unlucky man, and it would* temptation of the awful possibilities to which 
be just my fortune if a stray pair oi* lovers such an accident might give rise, when the door 
selected this day of all others to come and request opens again,, and a young, very fat Froichuian 
the Consul to make them man and wife. The enters the office with his hat on, 

English chaplain, too, was away !— Oh horror! From my earliest days I have -had the strongest 
there, wtts a knock at the door I The perspiration antipathy to fat young men. It does not extend 
! broke wit on my brow, aud rny knees trembled .to man of mature years ; but obesity in a person 
U|*der,jue ; I scarcely dared look round, so con- of two or three and twenty, like this, is most 
vinced I was that T should behold a bride and repulsive to me. Had he been a .spore youth, 
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I should have been glad to see him, if for no 
other reason than that I had for welcoming 
the postman : simply because he was not a couple 
to.be married. But he is horribly, aggressively 
fat, ajid further, has a quite-at-home air with him 
which puts mo on my mettle at once. 

4 What is it, sir ? 3 I inquire with dignity. 

He nods and grins first ; then he says easily : 

4 How you do 'l I got littel business at you. 1 

His manner is so impertinent * that I draw 
myself very upright, determined to art the 
British Vice-Consul to the utmost and keep him 
firmly in his place. I wait for him to explain 
the nature of his business ; but he only helps 
himself to a chair without removing his liat and 
deliberately expectorates on the floor. 

4 What do you mean, sir V I thunder, aghast at 
this insult to the British flag. ‘You appear to 
have a knowledge of English. Can’t you read 
that, sir ? * 

It is bad enough to be compelled to draw atten- 
tion to the Caution ; but the way this person 
acknowledges my movement makes it infinitely 
worse. He draws a few loose cigars from his 
pocket and olfers one to me, in its very face ! 

‘Ah 1 you not smokaire,’ he says blandly as I 
wave •the cigar off in speechless rage. ‘Never 
mind you him, 3 with a contemptuous nod at the 
Caution. ‘Monsieur Brunelle always lie smoke ; 
everybody smoke all day and no one care. ILi ' 1 
ha I You soon know.’ 

If I were not Acting Vice-Consul, 1 should 
seize him by the neck and throw him into the 
street there and then, his conduct is so objection- 
able. But olUeialdom secure* Ins immunity. I 
choke down my wrath ami address him again. 

4 Be good enough to state your business, sir. 
— Who are you ! 3 

4 1 ? 1 am of de sheep’s brokaire, Monsieur 
Dupres. I want / is« de steauialieep Maria 
panic rs. — Who are you l 3 ♦ . 

Ignoring the question lie concludes with, I 
make a sudden resolve to keep my temper at all « 
costs, and ask for the Mat ia 3 s papers. 

‘I got here,’ he says, rising from his chair and <( 
tapping a dirty roll which sticks out of his 
pocket. ‘Dere is not a hurry. .Receive you any 
letters to de Maria n 

He does not wait for an answer, but strolls ov^* 
to the ruck of pigeon-holes, which he ?urns oii| ! 
one after another, selecting papers and letters 
with leisurely care, while I sit turning with silent 
anger at the table. c • 

4 Now we do business,* lie remarks gaily, after 
-stowing away his spoil in various pockets, unchal- 
lenged by me. He appears to know what he is 
about, and as I don’t, 1 am not dispose^! to inter- 
fere with him. 

‘ Here, must you vise 3 lie adds, presently 
unrolling a ship’s 4 articles,* and thrusting them 
under my nose. WAilons ! Come!* * 

This is simply awful. I have not file faintest * 
notion what I am expected to tty, and shall have 1 
to ask this creature to tell me. Words can 
give no fUea of the feelings which*po*sess me i^s I 
grasp the situation. I make one faint effort to 
escape the ignominy, but ouly succeed in display- 
ing my ignorance of Consular affairs. 

4 1 am afraid I can’t do anything for you Unless ,, 
the Master of the ship be present,’ I say doubt- 
fully, * • • 


Tlie fat clerk grins at^me In a knowing way. 
* I tink you not know how to do Consul busi- 
ness,’ he says with patronising superiority. 
1 Come ! I show you ; you are new man.’ ‘And 
with that he thrusts a pen into my hand, and 
’literally forces me through the transaction, tell- 
ing me word by word tfhat to write, hoW to sign 
my ‘ full names,’ and where to affiaf the Consulur 
stamp. • * 

4 1 think that there is a small fee payable for 
this,’ I say, trying hard to recover a shred of 
Consular dignity after the ordeal is over. 4 1 see 
by the Regulations that it is half-a-crown.’ 

4 Yes ; dere is de littel fee always. • But to- 
day I do de work. Come ! ’ lie continues, with 
playful familiarity ; 4 we tossup : I to pay six 
francs or notting. You crie ! ’ 

For a few moments I am so completely dum- 
founded at the audacity of the man that 1 can 
only stare at him. Does he understand what 
lie is doing f Does he really propose to me 
— to all intents and purposes Her Britannic 
Afajesty’s Representative*- that the payment of 
the Government fee shall be made to depend on 
the fall of that copper coin lie is flicking with 
his thumb ? I am not exaggerating when I say 
that my brain rfcels at* his temerity; I cannot 
find words to answer him. Not until he renews 
his proposition, which he does with the greatest 
non* balance, can I bring myself to frame a refusal. 

‘Come!’ he says persuasively. 4 You crie. 
Head or taille * I tossup.* 

4 1 don’t understand what you mean, sir.’ My 
voice rises almost to a scream. 4 Bay the fee 
immediately and leave the office.’ I throw the 
Maria’s articles at rather than to him and point 
to the door. 

4 0 ver’ well,’ he replies, with a shrug of pre- 
tended indifference ; 4 dat which you please. 
Keep hair on. You make good a consul some 
day. Good-bye ; here your fee.’ 

I nearly laint with impotent rage when at last 
he disappears. 4 Keep •your lmir on,’ indeed! 
AVus such insolent slang ever directed at Consul 
, oflidTitmg or otherwise, before '( I shal^deal very 
Minimal ily with any other Frenchman who 
comes ifi. 

The morning wears slowly and uneventfully 
away until half-past twelve ; no one has called 
except another postman, who laid down some ship’s 
letters, bade me bun jour , and slipped out again 
without further remark. It has been a most 
dreadfully stupid day ; and I am congratulating 
myself that yi half an hour I shall be able to 
resign Consular cares, when there is a commo- 
tion ogtmde on the pavement, and a number of 
men ltftmge past the ofhee window. In another 
moment the door opens, and a short thick-set man, 
whose garb and carriage damp him a seaman, 
lurches in and makes an awkward bow. 4 Be you 
, the Counsel, MKter 1 3 he inquires respectfully. 

• ‘I am — ah— officiating Vice-Consul, 1 I reply 
graciously. 

The sailor acknowledges the information with 
another bow. I feel more like a Consul than 
I have* done* all day, and resolve to do my 
utmost to assist this humble but well-con- 
ducted person. That he has come upon busi- 
ness of some kind is obvious, for he returns to 


the door and beckons with his hat to the in® n 
outside ; they, tin or a dozeli in number, flock 
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The pen falls from my hand. Is jam a legal 
substitute for butter? A whole ship’s crew has 
formally called upon Her Majesty’s representative 
to ask that! I had been prepared to expect soups* 
thing better than this from the manner of the 
man Gluffin. Between chagrin and disappoint- 
ment, I forget for the moment that I cannot 
answer the question, even such as it is. I 
am saved the annoyance of saying so, for the 


into the office, saluting jne as they enter, and take 
up positions leaning against the wall. The stout 
man is evidently their appointed spokesman, for 
lie advances to fee table, and after a preliminary 
cough, begins to explain what has brought them I 
hither.* 

‘We, Mr Counsel, me and my mates, that lV — 
he indicates *his friends with a comprehensive 

wave of his'hat — ‘is the company of the barque _ < w 

JMnolly Castle of Liverpool, Stookles master, from j carpenter begins again, speaking slowly, as he 
Melbourne with wheat, arrived yere this mornin*. ; considerately observes, in order that 1 may ‘get 
We wishes to ’ave your advice, sir, regardin’ a j it wrote down :’ 

point of maritime law— a very fine point of sea- ‘ For sixty-four days, Mr Counsel (sixty-four 
men’s law, sjr.’ The assembly murmurs, * Sea- j days I logged it), not a man aboard that barque, 
men’s law, sir,’ as the speaker pauses, and I draw seed a scrap o’ butter. The cap’en give us janm 
myself up, and assume an air of the importance I as a substitoot, he sed ; our articles of agreement 
justly feel. It is possible that the matter may be purvides that every man shall ’ave two ounces o’ 
too much for me ; but I am not the man to butte» per diam, and we aint ’ad none. — ’Ave 
wriggle out of responsibilities I have voluntarily you got that down, Mr Counsel ?’ 
accepted, and will not send the men away unless ‘I have a memorandum of it,’ I answer. ‘I 
I can avoid it. I compose myself in a judicial will — ah — I will consult the necessary authori- 
' attitude of attention tft hear the case, which is ties, and give you a reply on Monday. The 
seemingly one of no small commercial import- question is, as }ou say, an important one — very 
ance ; and ask the man his name and the nature .important’ — my voice dies to a whisper in very 
of the question he wishes to lay before me. 1 shame — ‘and I will answer it on Monday. — Have 

‘My name, sir, *is Gluffin— Henery Gluffin, 'you any other complaint to make?’ It is the 
carpenter of the barque JJineolly Castle .’ Mr J unanswered cry of a drowning man ; neither Mr 
'ear his throat, and his friends Gluffin nor Ins mates have any iurther com- 


Gluftin pauses to clear 
murmur like a Oilbert-and-Sullivan chorus, 
‘Barque Dnnolly Castle 

‘And about what do you wish to obtain my 
advice V I inquire. 

‘Me and my mates,’ says Mr Gluffin, speaking 
more to them than to me, * has a complaint agen 


plaint to make. _ 

‘I’d like to sec what you’ve wrote, if you will 
permit me, sir,’ says Mr Gluffin, who has been 
exchanging gestures and whispered remarks with 
his companions. In silence, I hand him the 
paper, which was to have been a State document 


the old man— hoggin 1 your pardon, agen Cap’en i couched in classic nervous English. This is 
Stookles, sir. We arrived yere this mornin’ from wbat it actually is : 


Melbourne, sir, with wheat ; and I sez to my 
mates, I sez : “ Mates, soon as we gets ashore, we 
goes straight to ’Er Medjesty’s Counsel and lays 
the case afore ’ini. That Cap’en Stookles’ action 
to ’is crew, I sez, ’as for this last two months 
been illegal, I ’ave no doubt, I sez ; ?io doubt ; 
but afore we brings the* cap’en’s conduct to the 
notice of the Board o’ Trade, we’ll ave ’Er 
Medjesty’s Counsel’s opinion.” ’ 

Again *Mr Gluffin pauses, and the chorus 
mutters with vindictive gusto, ‘Counsel’s opinion.’ 
Tliev are all intensely earnest ; there is a quiet 
suppressed determination about them which 
rouses my deepest interest. Captain Stookles is 
probably one of those ruffianly masters who dis- 
grace the merchant navy ; he bus been guilty 
of some high-handed act of brutality towards has 
unfortunate crew, no doubt ; flogged or connned 
them on some shallow pretext, perhaps. I will 
certainly hear what the carpenter, who* seems a 
most intelligent man, has to say ; and ‘telling 
him that I will note his complaint for considera- 
tion, if 1 cannot deal with it out of hand, I §elect 
a pen and a sheet of stamped official foolscap for 
the purpose. u 

‘Wot \vc wishes to arsk, Mr Coifnsel, is this,’«r 
says Mr Gluffin, resting both hands on the table*) 
and choosing his words with great deliberation. 

‘I puts it to you to decide, like ; but it’s a nice 
point, and mayhap you’ll need to write* to the 
Board o’ Trade for a answer. This here is it 
and Mr Gluffin emphasises each word with a tap I 

K jf the finger on my table : ‘ Is jalim a legal L 
ap^dar, to seamen ? Is jalim a legitumat substi- 
■tfpotfor butter?’ c « 

j.***. S 


‘ Point of Maritime Law, Submitted by the Crew 
of the Barque I) anally Castle to Her Majesty’s 
Vice-Consul, for Possible Inference to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade — Is jam a legitimate 
substitute for butter ?’ 

i I have never told Mrs Jones what kept me so 
late at the Consulate that Saturday. She still 
^thinks it was some international affair, and 
i mentions it casually as such to all our friends. 
The silence I observe confirms their suspicion 
that I have once dipped deeply into state 
secrets. 


DAWN. 

Tins eager light of morning ! A clear blush 
Of arrowy crimson shooting to the flakes 
Of cloudland snow — then ruffling the dim lakes 
From starlit silver to a dimpled flush 
Of rosy 1 water. Now the slumbrous hush 
Yields at. the bieath of breezes ; morning breaks, 
And cm’olling of lark ami throstle wakes 
A w<frld to labour. When the herb is lush 
On sheltered mead, the level gleams of light 
Persuade the daisies to a wider round 
* Of stretching petals. Morn ! the stir, the might, 
The wonder of young being, with sweet souftd 
Of questing voices as the goldeu height 
m Of heaven dawns and earth is summer-crowned. 

C. A. Dawson. 
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SATURN ANT) HIS RINDS AS SEEN 
IN MARCH. 

On several evenings in the latter part of March 
the planet Saturn will he in a most interesting 
position* and will give to our readers a peculiarly 
fine oppoitumty of observing his movements with 
the naked eye. From the 10th to the 22d of 
the month there will be little or no moonlight 
in the evening ; and if the sky be clear, the 
planet will be easily distinguished. If on any 
of these nights, about eight o’clock, our readers 
stand looking nearly south-east, and direct their 
ga/e to a point about half-way between the 
horizon and the zenith (a point overhead), they 
will see the peculiar group of stars known as the 
‘Sickle of Leo.’ Seven conspicuous stars combine 
to form this ‘ sickle,’ which stands nearly uprigflt 
in the sky at that time and season. The ham lie 
of the sickle is beneath, and its concave edge 
looks westward. The lower end of the handle 
is marked by the brilliant star Regulus, the 
brightest in the zodiacal, constellation of the 
Lion. 

Let ns suppose our readers have identified this 
brilliant orb, and become so familiar with "it that 
on any clear evening tlity can find it at once. 
On the 10th of March, then, let them look on 
the left or east side of Regulus, and there they 
will see the planet Saturn, separated from the 
star by only a little more than twice the breadth 
of the full moon. And so seen, the planet affords 
a good opportunity of comparing its compara- 
tively dull and steady light with the scintillating 
brilliance of Regulus. * 

And if we watch «6atum day by day we* shall 
sec that it moves 6lowly hut steadily westurtfds, 
until it is on March 22d nearly •directly above* 
Regulus, ayd but a very short distance ^from that 
star. This westward motion will continue slowly 
until April 28, the planet never getting very far 
away from the star. After that date it wil? 
return towards the east, and pass again (e£rly 
in June) a little above Regulus, as near as before, 
and then cbntfnue eastwards with increasing 


rapidity, until we lose it i?i the radiance of the- 
sun, which has all the* while been steadily 
approaching fronrthe west. 

An exercise in observation so simple as tbis is 
within the reach o£ all who have a little patience, 
and it will give a rich reward to the observer. 
He will be resistlessly impressed with the slow 
yet stately march of the planet ; while the more 
rapid approach of the sun, and yet Bwifter 
travelling of the moon, will force themselves on 
his attention. No amount of reading will give 
him the same grasp of these simple yet wonderful 
facts. Some who may have good opera-glasses 
or telescopes may direct them to the planet, and 
will he able to see that it is not round, and 
presents a strikingly different aspect from that 
of the neighbouring stars. Without a fairly 
good instrument, the well-known ring will not he 
discernible as such ; but something will be seen 
apparently attached to the planet at each side. 
In trying to see this, we soon become aware of 
Ulie defects of ordinary telescopes and* glasses, 
i While th«fce may define terrestrial objects very 
clearly, they generally prove failures when we 
^attempt such a test as Saturn’s ring, not only 
^because they have not magnifying power, but 
from lack of accuracy in the shape and setting 
of the various lenses. 

Tfi is* ‘ slender flat ring’ is one of the wonders 
of the heavens. * When Saturn is placed so as to 
show it to advantage, he looks exceedingly like a 
pi nm-p inkling in its dish, waiting for the dividing 
knife. In proportion the planet is rather smaller, 
compared with its ring, than the pudding com- 
pared with the dish, hut otherwise the resem- 
blance is very c^09e. 

Jlut even the thinnest crockery is massive in 
proportion compared with Saturn’s delicate girdle. 
To represent it aright we should require a dish 
twelve fed across, and only one twenty-seventh part 
of an inch in thickness, which would require to 
be of metal if it were to resist any strain at all. 
Atfid if we cut a hole in the middle of this twelve- 
feet plate so as to Jeave only a Jiafc ring two *feet # 
broad all round, we have a circular piece which 
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could not support its fewn weight without bend- 
ing, even if made of the finest steel. Yet a 
ring of these proportions, but one hundred and 
seventy thousand miles across, instead of twelve 
feet, (remains poised in the heavens around 
Saturn’s globe, ‘nowhere touching it,’ as II uy- 
ghens truly, says. And so accurately does it 
maintain its perfect flatness, that when its edge 
is turned towards us, it bertimes invisible to all 
but the largest telescopes. Wonderful indeed must 
the balancing of forces be by which such a result 
is attained i , In fact, for a long time astronomers 
were completely at fault, and could give no good 
account ot this marvellous fact 

For the engineer who would attempt to raise 
such a structure would have to face enormous 
difficulties ; even if materials were furnished to 
him, and all obstructions of their transport over- 
come, be would still have his worst troubles 
before him. He might then make the ring ; hut 
he could not make it ; remain a ring for a single 
day. He would he a fortunate man if he escaped 
alive among the flying fragments of his own 
work. Yet there the ring rests in the heavens, 
and has done for thousands of years. 

Let us study, then, for a little the difficulties 
of our supposed engineer, and 'see if we can give 
any .account of how they are met in the real 
structure. 

The first difficulty arises from the very con- 
stitution of matter, which we have every reason 
to believe is the same on Saturn as with us. By 
this constitution a limit of size is imposed on all 
structures which are to stand under any strain. 
Our engineers have succeeded in bridging the 
Firth of Forth with some enormous spans of 
mctal-work ; but none of us supposes it possible, 
say, to bridge the Atlantic Ocean with a single 
span ; because such a span, even if constructed, 
would fall by its own weight whenever the 
supports were withdrawn. Almost all the 
strength of the Forth Bridge is directed to 
sustaining its own weight. A train more or less 
will make, little difference in the strain on its 
piers. 

If we take, on the other hand, a small iron 
bridge of, say, ten feet span, the girders com- V 
posing it will only weigh a few tons, and may 
easily carry a weight of fifty or a hundred. The ■ ■ 
weight of a piece of steel is so proportioned to its J 
strength that this difference results from the 
nature of the metal. Hence to construct a solid 
ring of the size and shape of Saturn’s gfrdle 
would only he possible if it wen placed where 
it would have no weight — that is, where no 
attracting body would draw it in any direction, 
and where even its own parts would exercise no 
attraction on each other. Its thinness is so 
excessive compared to its breadth that it* would 
exercise really no resistance at all to any force 
tending to bend it. But various oowerful forces 
act on Saturn’s ring, tending strongly to its dis- 
tortion — more than sufficient, as we have said, to 
send it iu fragments about the ears of its ' sup- 
posed engineer. 

We see, then, that such a ring, even of steel, 
Would be very weak. But the forces it would 
'have to insist are immense. The power of 
attraction drawing it downwards to the surface 

Saturn is one of these. Fancy the weight of a 
ring forty or a hundred miles thick, and twenty- 


five thousand miles in breadth. It is true that 
the ring could be placed so round the planet as 
to be equally drawn together on all sides, so that 
as a whole it would not be drawn downwards, Jbut 
its parts would be crushed together like aji egg- 
shell clasped in the hand. The hand may press 
equally on all sides of the shell, but it neverthe- 
less goes to pieces under the pressure. 

Again,, if the ring were to get in the least 
displaced from its perfect centering round Saturn, 
it would burst asunder speedily in another way. 
These difficulties led to the idea that the ring 
must be in rapid rotation, so that its centrifugal 
force would balance its enormous weight. This 
was found by observation to be the ense, but did 
not at all mend the matter. The ring is so broad 
tlmt its outer edge is twenty-five thousand miles 
farther from Saturn than its inner one. Hence 
the outer edge would not need to rotate so fast as 
the inner in oi’der to preserve this balance. Now 
there is not much harmony between the rim and 
the central parts of a wheel if the latter wish to 
go faster than the former! If the wheel is 
strong, as a whole it will strike an average 
speed ; but if weak, it is apt to fly to pieces ; 
and we have already seen the weakness of 
Saturn’s ring. 

But our imaginary engineer might perhaps try 
to get over this trouble by making liis ring in 
several parts, so that the inner ones might go 
faster than the outer ones, and yet maintain their 
place. And in fact more than one division is 
seen in Saturn’s girdle, so that it is now rather 
called a system of rings. Observation renders 
it probable, too, that these divisions are numer- 
ous. 

Yet our engineer, doing this, would only be 
out of one trouble into another. ITow could he 
keep his rings from rubbing occasionally against 
each other? And the slightest rub would be 
fallal ; for such a system once disturbed, would 
have no power to recover itself ; rather would 
the disturbance increase. Could he not balance 
his rings so well, however, that they would never 
rub ? No ; for the very meteoric dust they 
would accumulate would throw them off the 
balance. Moreover, they would be subject to 
another force we have not yet considered, which 
would surely work their speedy ruin. 

We nave all heard of Saturn’s eight moons, 
which circle gracefully “'round his globe outside 
his wondrous girdle of light. Now, however 
beneficial we may fancy these to be on a dark 
Saturnian night, they would be fatal to the 
existence of our engineer’s rings. One of these 
moons is nearly as large as the planet Mars, 
and world alone be sufficient for their destruc- 
tion. 

Tn order to understand the action of this or 
any moon upon the rings, let our readers 
represent it by a marble laid upon the table ; 
then take a comparatively small flat india-rubber 
Cand, such as those which are sold for slipping 
over bundles of papers, and lay it fiat on the 
table beside ttle marble, a few inches aftay. This 
will represent the ring ; and if we put another 
marble in the centre of it, we have a fair model 
of Saturn, his girdle, and his moon. Now, the 
moon will tend by its attraction to draw the part 
of the ring next to it towards itself and away 
from Sattirn, just as our moon lifts the surface of 
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the ocean up in tides towards herself. There 
will be a powerful force, then, stretching the 
ring out towards Saturn’s moon. 

fyi addition to this, the moon’s attraction will 
equeeqp the ring inwards at the sides, so as still 
more to elongate it. In fact, our engineer could 
not keep his rings circular in shape for a moment. 
They would all become oval, under the attraction 
of the great moon outside them ; and oijce oval, 
their balance would be destroyed.* If strong 
enough to maintain their shape, they could not 
maintain their centering, and would infallibly be 
broken to pieces. But how, our readers ask, has 
the great Engineer of the universe conquered all 
these difficulties, and resisted all these forces so 
that the slender rings remain safely poised under 
such adverse circumstances i So far as we can 
see, it is done by anticipating and yielding to all 
the forces active in the case. The real Saturnian 
rings cannot be broken, for they are already in 
pieces — probably in pieces so small that we would 
call them powder. Tt is here as in the sand of 
the shore. Not by forty but by wisdom docs the 
sand resist the sea. It is thrown into the shape 
it boars by the waves themselves, and they build 
by their own forces the barrier which restrains 
their might. 

So it is probable the Saturnian dust- rings arc j 
themselves the result of the forces, we have partly ! 
considered, and ns they have been built by t-lieir ! 
free play, they remain sustained, not destroyed, j 
by their power. Each partu le is free to rub; 
against its neighbours, and it is not improbable 
that some of the ring’s superior brightness is due 
to such friction and collision. Til Mich collisions, 
so numerous and individually so feeble, the energy 
of one particle will be partly transferred to others, 
and only a small part of it will be lost to the 
system, so that as a whole that will change but 
slowly. Each particle will keep its track like a 
little independent satellite ; and the other par- 
ticles in its neighbourhood will be moving so 
nearly in a similar way that friction or collision 
will be feeble when they do occur. 

I5ut, our readers may ask, if this be the ease, j 
how is it that the ring remains flat and thin ? Is 
it not likely that some of the dust composing it* 
will separate from the rest, and the whole gra- 
dually shape itself into a cloud v mass l Whence- 
too, the exquisite symmetry of its position; drawn 
exactly round Saturn’s equator ? These questions 
are quite reasonable, and the answer to them 
reveals an example of the wondrous iuAer-rulatiftn 
of Nature’s work. 

Saturn it«elf is in a state of rapid rotation. 
This great globe spins upon its axis so rapidly 
that its equatorial regions are carried ^round at 
the speed of 21 538 milt's per hour. This velocity 
gives those portions of his surface a tendency to 
fly outwards from the rest, and as the rSsult, the 
equator of Saturn Judges considerably ouf above 
the polar parts. This bulging gives thtf planet a ' 
singular power over any body revolving roufid it 
as a centre. All such bodies are drawn strongty 
into the xJlane of Saturn’s equator, find only when 
revolving in that plane are they free from tins 
disturbing power. Hence tlie ring finds rest in 
its present position, and any portions of it wander- 
ing from their place are speedily reclaimed! and 
brought back. 

Thus we *tra*’e a connection between facts ap- 


parently quite separate andi independent. Saturn 
rotates swiftly, and this gives- him an equator 
swelling out in graceful curvature. Itonna this 
equator is the only place where a girdle or ring 
could be set symmetrically, arid the very # shape 
of the equator brings the ring, to that position 
and keeps it there. HdVe, indeed, are wonderful 
results from very simple means. 

So far we have spoken of the perfnanency of 
Saturn’s rings ; but it will not have escaped our 
readers’ notice that their arrangement contains 
the elements of decay and dissolution. The slight 
collisions and abrasions among the ’various par- 
ticles composing thorn must cause a, slow loss of 
energy, and a slow falling, or rather settling down 
among them. Some will gradually drop out of 
their position and approach nearer the body of 
the planet. That this actually goes on is con- 
firmed by observation. The ifmer margin of the 
ring is gradually shaded off, not abruptly defined, 
and a very delicate * gauze’ or ‘crape’ ring, as it 
is called, is now known to* exist close within its 
edge. This may well consist of the fragments 
dropping out from the brighter and thicker rings 
without. Indeed, it is likely that the broad thin 
nature of the ring results from a combination 
of the last two influenoes.wc have mentioned. If 
at first existing as an indefinite mass, the particles 
would all be drawn towards the plane of the 
planet’s equator by the influence of its bulging 
shape. This would crush them together, and 
cause frequent collisions and considerable friction. 
This, again, would make some particles draw 
nearer the plauet as they lost their velocity from 
these causes, and the ring would spread out 
towards Saturn and become flat and thin. 

At least, this all tends to show the truth of 
what we have said, that this remarkable system 
owes its stability not to its power of resisting, 
but of yielding to the forces in action upon and 
within it. 


2d Y SHIPMATE L 0 IT I S E. 

• THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. • 

0 CHAPTER VI. — A MAN DOWN. 

On one of these foul-weather afternoons, hear- 
ing a strange noise of singing, I entered the 
cuddy, ami found Peter Hemskirk standing with 
his face to the company and his back upon one of 
tlu* kJ^iss Jollifies, who was accompanying him at 
the* piano. He was singing a fashionable senti- 
mental song of that day, Vd be a Butterfly , burn in 
a Bower. .The posture of the man was exquisitely 
absurd as he stood with his immensely fat figure 
swaying to the movements of the ship, a ridicu- 
lous ^inile upon his face, whilst he held his 
arms extended, singing first to one and then to 
another, so that every one might share in the 
song. The picture of this great corpulent man, 
^ith an overllow of chins between his shirt 
collars, and a vast surface of green waistcoat 
arching out like the round of a full topsail, and" 
then curving in again to a pair of legs of the 
exact resemblance of a pegtop— standing as he 
was with his feet close together — I say, the sight 
fii this immense man singing Vd be a Boolcrfly 
in falsetto, proved too much for the company! 
They listened a little with sdber faces ; but at 
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last Miss Hudson *gave| way, and bent her head 
behind her mother and lay shaking in an hysteri- 
cal fit of laughter ; then another girl laughed out ; 
then followed a general chorus of merriment. 
But the undaunted Dutchman persevered. He 
would not let us <tff a single syllable, but worked' 
his way ’without the ledfet alteration of posture 
riaht through the song, making us a low bow 
when he had come to an «■ end ; whilst Miss 
Jolliffe* darting from the piano stool, fled through 
the saloon and disappeared down the hatchway 
with a face as red as a powder-flag. 

.Miss Temple was the only one of us unmoved 
by this ridiculous exhibition. She kept her eyes 
bent on a book in her lap for the most part 
whilst Mynheer sang, now and then glancing 
round her with a face of cold wonder. Once our 
eyes met, when she instantly sent her gaze flash- 
ing to her book again. .Indeed, it was already 
possible to see the sort of opinion in which she 
was held by her fellow-passengers by their 
manner of holding off from her, as from a person 
who considered herself much too good to be of 
them, though the obligation of going to India 
forced her to be with them. Yet one easily 

? uessed that the other girls hugely admired her. 

’d notice them running their eyes over her 
dress, watching her face and bearing at table, | 
following her in her motions about the deck ; ami J 
again and again I would overhear them speaking 
in careful wlnspevs about her when she was out 
of sight. In short, she might have been a woman 
of distinguished title amongst us ; and if the 
passengers gave her a respectful berth, it was 
certainly not, I think, because they would not 
have felt themselves flattered by an unbending 
or friendly behaviour in her. 

On the following Thursday the wind slackened, 
the weather cleared, and midway of the forenoon 
it was already a hot sparkling morning, with a 
high heaven of delicate clouds like a silver frost- 
ing of the blue vault, a wide sea of flowing 

3 ' lire, and the Indiaiwan swaying along under j 
ingsnils to the royal yards. I had been , 
spending an hour in my bunk reading. As I <( 

f assed through the cuddy on my way to the poop | 
heard the report of firearms, and on going on j 
deck found Mr Colledge and Miss Temple shoot- j 
ing Avitli pistols at a bottle that dangled from the , 
lee mam-yardarm. Mo.st of the passengers sat 
about watching them ; but the couple were alone 
in the pastime. The pistols were very elegant 
weapons, mounted in silver with long gleaming 
barrels. Colledge loaded and handed them* to 
his companion, occasionally taking aim himself. 

She could not have lighted upon any prac- 
tice fitter to exhibit and accentuate the^.perfec- 
fciom? of her figure and face. Her dark glance 
went sparkling along the line of the levelled 
barrel ; her lips, of a delicate red, lay lightly j 
apart to tlic sweep of the breeze, that was sweet 
and warm as new milk ; her colourless face'! 
under the broad shadow of her hat resembled 
Borne faultless carving in marble magically in- j 
formed by a sort of dumb haughty human 
vitality. I cannot tell you how she wad attired, 
but her figure was there in its lovely proportions, 
a full yet maidenly delicate shape against the 
, deal' azure over the sea-line, as she stood poised^ 
small firm feet upon the leaning and yielding 
'deck, her head thrown back, lier arm extended, 


and a fire in her deep liquid eyes that anticipated 
the flash of the pistol. 

*A very noble-looking w'oman, sir,’ said a 
voice low dow’n at my side. 

Mr Richard Saunders stood gazing up at me 
with the eager w r istful expression that is some- 
what common in dwarfs. It was on the tip of 
my tongue to nsk the poor little chap if he had 
ever been in love ; but he was a man wdiose 
sensitiveness and tenderness of heart obliged one 
to think twice before speaking. 

‘Ay, Mr Saunders. A noble woman indeed, 
as you sav,’ I answered as softly as he had 
spoken. ‘ But how’ pale is her cheek ! It makes 
you think of the white death that Helena speaks 
of in All's U r nll that ends Wall.' 

‘ What Hemmeridge would term chlorosis,’ said 
he. .‘No, sir; she is perfectly healthy. It is a 
very uncommon complexion indeed, and very fit 
for a throne or some high place from which a 
woman needs to gaze imperiously and with a 
countenance that must not change colour.’ 

‘She looks to have been born to something 
higher than she is likely to attain,’ said 1, watch- 
ing her with eyes 1 found it impossible to with- 
draw. ‘A pity there did not go a little more 
womanhood to her composition. Sh*e .might 
make a fine actress, and do very well in the 
unrealities of 1 Je ; but I should say there is but 
small liemt there, Mr Saunders, with just the 
same amount of pride that sent Lucifer flaming 
headlong.’ 

Some one coughed immediately behind me. I 
looked round and met Mrs Radelifle’s gaze full. 
She w’as seated on a hencoop ; but whether she 
was there when I came to a stand to view Miss 
Temple, or had ai rived unobserved by me, I 
coulu not tell. I felt the blood rise in scarlet to 
my brow’, and walked right away forward on the 
forecastle, greatly, I doubt not, to the astonish- 
ment of little Saunders, who, I believe, was in 
the act of addressing me when I bolted. 

I went into the head of the ship and leaned 
against the slope of the giant bowsprit as it came, 
in the tow’eiing steeve of those days, to the top- 
gallant-forecastle deck, through which it vanished 
dike the lopped trunk of a titan oak wdiose roots 
go deep. The ping of a pistol report caught my 
,par. There was a sound of the splintering of 
glass ai the yardaim, along with some hand- 
clapping on the poop, a* though the passengers 
regarded this shooting at a mark as an entertain- 
ment designed for their amusement. Far out 
ahead of mb, jockeying the jib-boom, sat a sailor 
at W’ork on the stay theie ; his figure stooped and 
soared with the lift of the long spar that pointed 
like the ship’s outstretched finger to the shining 
azure distance into which she was sailing, and he 
sang a song to himself in hoarse low’ notes, that 
to my ifiind put a better music to the flowing 
satin-like lieavings of the darkly blue W’ater 
undor him than any mortal musician that I can 
think of could have married the picture to. 
There were a few seamen occupied on various 
jobs about .tlic forecastle. The squao of the 
Mtch, called the scuttle, lay dark in the* deck, 
and rising up through it, I could hear the grumb- 
ling notes of a sailor apparently reading aloud to 
one cf his mates. 

Presently the bewhiskered face of the boat- 
swain showed at the head of the forecastle ladder. 
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On spying me, he approached with the rough sea- ‘A general break-up/ said I, ‘signifies a decay 
salute of a drag at a lock of hair under his round of the vital organs. I don’t mean to say that 
hat. He had served as able s6aman aboard the Crabb isn’t decayed, but I certainly should have 
ship that I had been midshipman in, though ’thought the worst of his distemper lay out- 
before my time ; this had come out in a chat, side.’ * 

and now he had always a friendly greeting ‘Oh yes/ said he; ‘you wouldn’t suppose that 
when I met him on deck. He was a sailor he’d need a worse illness than his own face to kill 
of a school that is almost extinct: a round- him.— But this ain’t peeing after the ship’s work, 
backed man of the merchantman’s slowness in his is it?’ and with another pleasant sea-flourish of 
movements, yet probably as fine a sample of a his hand to his brow, lie left me. 
boatswain as was ever afloat ; with an eye that A little later, I was walking leisurely aft, 
seemed to compass the whole ship in a breath, of meaning to regain the poop for yarn with 
a singular capacity of seeing into a mini and Colledge, who stood alone to leeward,, looking 
knowing what he was fit for, most exquisitely over the rail with his arms folded in* the attitude 
and intimately acquainted with the machinery of of a man profoundly bored, when the ship’s 
a vessel; a delightful performer upon his silver doctor, Mr Hemmeridge, came out of the cuddy 
pipe, out of which he coaxed such clear and door to take a few pulls at his pipe under the 
penetrating strains that you would have imagined shelter of the overhanging deck, 
when lie blew upon it a flight of canary birds ‘So, doctor/ said I, planting myself carelessly 
had settled in the rigging round about him. The in front of him with a light swing on my 
voice of the tempest was in his gruff cry of ‘All straddled legs to the soft heave of the ship, ‘we 
hands!’ and his face might have stood its a ! are to lose a man, 1 hear?’. 

symbol for hard ocean weather, as the bursting ‘Who told you that?’ he exclaimed, gazing at 
cheeks of Boreas express the north wind. He me out of a pair of moist work eyes, which, I am 
carried a little length of tough but pliant cane in afraid, told a story of something even stronger 
his hand, nith which he would flog whatever than his jalap and Glauber salts, stored secretly 
stood next him v hen excited and finding fault amongst the bottles which filled the shelves of 
with some fellow for ‘sogeung/ as it is called; his dark and dismal little berth right away aft 
and I once saw him catch a man 6f his own size over the lazarette. 
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by the sciuff of the neck, and with his cane dust 
the hinder part of him as prettily as ever a 
schoolmaster laid it on to a boy. 

‘ At the wrong end of the ship, ain’t you, sir V 


he :alled to me as he approached in Ins strong sti iking a spark into a tinder-box and liglituij 


hearty voice. 

‘it’s all one to me/ said T, laugh inj 


‘Why, a chap named Crabb/ he answered. ‘ I fno doubt.’ 
think you know him. ^ once took notice of u • I saw my curiosity did not please him, and so, 
smile on your countenance as you stood watching after exchanging a lew idle sentences, 1 mounted 
him at the pumps.’ , the noop and .joined Mr Colledge. 

‘ What ! do you mean that bow-legged carroty Hy tfas looking at the water that was passing, 
creature with no top to his nose and one eye but not greatly •needing the sight of it, 1 daresay, 
trying to look astern r though thqj*e was much, ne\eitlielefcs, to engage 

| Ay/ said lie ; ‘that’s Crabb.’ the eye rtf a lover of sea-bits in the delicate inter- 

‘ Dying, d’ye say, Mr Small ridge V I considered lacery of foam that came past in spaces like veils 
an instant, and exclaimed : ‘ Surely lie was at the of lace spreading out on the heave of the sea 
wheel from ten to twelve during the first watch along wftli cloudy teethings of milk-white softness 
last night ?’ ^ . under the surface, which made a wonder of the 

, ... . ' vas > a p s "^red the boatswain ;/ but he rl<jiant opalescent blue of the clear profound 
took ill in the middle watch, and the latest nobse tlifre that was softened out of its sunny brilliance 
18 * iS5 , S rapidly.* • • by the shadowing of the high side of the India- 

\\ hat’s the poor fellow’s malady V said I. man. 

‘Well, tile doctor don’t seem rightly*to onder* ‘This ingoing to be a long voyage, I am afraid/ 
stand, he answered : ‘ he ’a been forrards twice exclaimed Colledge with a sort of sigh, bringing 
since breakfast-time, and calls it a general break-* his back round upon the rail and leaning against 
up-—an easy tarm lor ihe ’splaining of a difficulty, it with folded arms. 

--But what it means, blowed if I know/ he ** Not bored already, I hope V said I. 

added, with a glance aft, to observe if ^he mate * Well, do yon know, Dugdal#/ he exclaimed, 

had hove into sight. whilst I caugh^ his eye following the form 


‘Why, the air is full of the news/ said I ; 
‘a ship’s a 'village, where whatever happens is 
known to all the neighbours.’ 

£ 1 don’t know about hviny a man/ said be, 


liis pipe with a sulphur mutch; ‘lie’s not dead 
‘now that yet, anyway. Wc must keep our voices hushed 


there ’s no music in the like of that pipe of yours i in these mutters aboard ship, Mr Dugdale. 
to set me dancing.’ Wherever there are ladies, there ’s a deal of 

‘Ha !’ lie exclaimed, fetching a deep breath. ‘1 nervousness’ 
wonder if ever it ’ll be my luck to knock off tjje ‘True; and I’ll be as hushed as you please, 
sea and settle down ashore ? 1 allow there ’b ; But this Crabb is so amazing a figure, that I can’t 

more going to the life ot a human being than the but feel interested in his illness. What ails lnm, 
turning m of dead-eyes and the staying of masts < now V 

phmb. — By the way/ added he, lowering his ‘If foe dies, it must be of decay/ he answered, 
voice, * l ’m afeerd there ’« going to be a death #ith a toss of his hand. ‘ 1 can find ‘hotlnng 
aboard.’ . | wrong wifrh him but the manner of his going. 

‘1 hope not/ said I ; ‘it will be the first, and a He lies motionless, and groans occasionally. It 
little earl}’’ too. — Who’s the sick man, bo’&un?’ 1 will be a matter in which the heart is involved, 
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of Miss Hudson, who # was walking the weather- 
deck with Mr Emmett, ‘1 believe I made a 
mistake in engaging myself before I stalled. 
When a man asks, a girl to be his wife, he ought 
to marry her with as little delay as possibly 
Now, l^ere am I* leaving the sweetheart I have 
affianced myself to for perhaps ten months of 
ocean voyaging, with some months on top of it 
in India for shooting, and the chance beyond of 
beirig eaten up by the game I pursue.’ 

* Why did you engage yourself?’ said I. 

*1 had been lunching at her father’s house — 
Sir John Crawley, member for Oxborough, a 
red-hot Toly, and one of the noblest hands at 
billiards you could dream of.— l)o you know 
him V 

‘ Never heard of him,’ said I. 

‘Well, he rarely* speaks in the House, certainly. 

1 had been lunching Xvith him and Fanny ; and 
as I was not likely to see the old chap aguin 
this side of my Indian trip, he plied me with 
champagne in a loving way ; and when 1 walked 
with Fanny into the garden for a little ramble, I 
was rather more epiotional than is customary 
with me ; and the long and short of it is I 
proposed to her, and she accepted me. Here she 
is,’ said he; and he ptit his hand in his pocket 
and 'produced a very delicate little ivory miniature 
of a merry, pretty, rather Irish face, with soft 
brown curls about the forehead, and a roguish 
look in the slightly lifted regard of the eyes, as 
though she were shooting a glance at you through 
her upper lashes. 

‘A very sweet creature/ said I, giving him 
buck the painting. ‘ Is not she good enough for 
you ? Bless my soul, what coxcombs men are ! 
Wliut is there to fret you m knowing that you 
have won the love of such a sweetheart as that ?’ 

lie hung his handsome face over the miniature, 
gazing at it with an intentness that brought his 
eyes to a squint, then slipped it into his pocket, 
exclaiming with an odd note of contritioji in his 
voice : ‘ Well, 1 ’m a uoocid ass, I suppose. But 
still 1 think I made a mistake in engaging myself. 
There was time enough to ask her to marry n ^ 
when I returned. Who knows that I^shall ever 
return?' ' <J 

• ‘Now, don't be sentimental, iny dear fellow.’ 

‘Oh yes, that’s all very line/ said he ; ‘but l\ 
suppose you know that tiger-hunting isn't alto-* 
gether like chasing a hare, for instance.’ 

‘Don’t tiger-hunt, then/ suid I, growing sick 
of all this. — ‘Hark! wliut fine voice is That 
singing in the cuddy ? ’ - * 

lie pricked his ear. *01i, it is Miss Temple/ 
said he; and he stole away to the aftfer skylight, 
through which a glimpse of the piah<3 was to 
be had. He took a peep, then bestowed a 
train of nods upon me, and a moment after crept 
below. Alas for Fanny Crawley ! thought I. 

Both of the wide skylights werp open, and Mijs 
Temple’s voice rose clear and full, a rich contralto, 
with now and then a tremor sounding through it , 
in an added quality of sweetness. Those* who 
were walking paused to listen, and those who 
were seated let fall their work or lifted their 
eyes from their books. Mr Johnson and one or 
-two others assembled at the skylight. But no 
' one saving friend Colledge offered to go below. < I 
could have bet a. thousand pounds that the cuddy 
Ifas empty, or- tire girl never would have sung. 


In fact, one took notice of a sort of timidity in the 
very hearkening of the people to her, as though 
she were a princess whose voice was something to 
be listened to afar and with respect, and who >vas 
not to be approached or disturbed on any account 
whatever. Soon after she had ended, a male 
voice piped up, and Mr Johnson, after listening 
a little, came sauntering over to me. 

‘ Yoitii friend Colledge don’t sing ill/ he ex- 
claimed with the complacent grin he usually 
put on before delivering himself. — ‘Do you feel 
equal to a small bet?’ 

‘ What’s the wager to he about?’ 

‘1 bet you/ said he, closing one eye, ‘twenty 
shillings to a crown that Mr Colledge and Miss 
Temple will have plighted their troth before 
we strike the longitude of the Cape of Good 
Hoi*!.’ 

‘Why not latitude?’ said I. 

‘Why, my dear sir, don’t you see that the 
longitude gives me a broader margin V And 
tlie fellow was actually beginning to explain 
the difference between latitude and longitude, 
when 1 cut him short. 

‘ I ’ll not bet/ said I ; ‘I have no wish to 
win your money on a certainty. They won’t 
be engaged, and so you ’d better keep your 
sovereign.’ 

He whistle 1 low, and with a melancholy 
attempt at a comical cast of countenance, ex- 
claimed : *Ah, 1 see how it goes. It is the 
wish, my inend, that’s father to the thought. 
But Lor’ preserve us ; my dear Mr Dugdale, 
do you suppose that a young lady after her 
pattern Mould ever condescend to cast her eye 
upon anything even the sixtieth part of one 
single degree beneath the level of the sou of 
a baron ami heir to the title and property?’ 

‘Do you recollect/ suul 1, ‘ how your name- 
sake Dr Samuel Johnson told his friends that 
being teased by a neighbour at table to give 
his opinion on Horace or Virgil, I forget which, 
he immediately fixed his attention on thoughts 
of Bunch and Judy? Suffer me now to imi- 
tate that great muu and to think of Bunch 
and Judy.’ 

‘ Here comes Punch, I do believe/ said he 
with a good-natured laugh. 

As he spoke, up rose the figure of Colonel 
BaimiSter from the quarter-deck. His face was 
red with temper, his 1 eyes sparkled, and his 
white whiskers stood out like spikes of light 
from a flame. We happened to be the first 
persons he came across as he climbed the 
ladder. 

‘Of all instruments of torture/ he cried, ‘the 
piano is the worst. What on earth, I should 
like to know, do shipowners mean by adding 
that execrable piece of furniture to the cabin 
accommodation ? The moment I sit down to 
write* up my diary, twang-twang goes that 
scoundrel Jew’s-harp ; and as if that noise 
/were not enough, a woman must needs fall 
a-squealiug to it ; and then, when I think that 
the row is over for a bit, and I jflek up my 
pen afresh, some chap with a voice like a tor- 
jnented hog lets fly.’ 

‘You should write to the Times , sir/ said 
Mi 1 ’Johnson. 

The Colonel gave him a look full of marline- 
spikes ahd corkscrews, and walked aft on his 
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short stiff legs to the captain, with whom I Socialists became more tVan tioisy, they became 
heard him expostulating in very strong lan- aggressive ; and repressive laws had to be passed, 
guage. Presently the tiffin-bell rang, and I But in 1881, in opening the winter session of the 
went below. .Imperial parliament, the late Emperor William 1. 

* unfolded a plan of such comprehensive bene- 

TXT mi-DUAMv licence that economists were startled and social 
NATIONAL INSURANCE IN GERMANY, democrats silenced. Tliis plan was for ar national 

The ^eat ideal of political economy is, that each schenie of insurance against sickness, against 
eball have according to his wants, while each act , idunt > a 8 am3t meapacitation, and.against old 
shall do according to his ability. Idle great ideal % he fir6t inBtalnlcnt waa introduced 'in the 
of a certain class of Socialists is, that each shall f 0 n 0U i n g and became law in 1883. This 

have according to his wants, whatever be his W as for insurance against sickness.* A payment 
ability. Prince Bismarck, in adopting some of is exacted from the workmen of a sum equivalent 
the schemes of Lassalle and others of the German to between one and a half and two per cent, of 
school of social reformers, seems endeavouring to the average local wage, as ascertained by appointed 
effect a compromise between the two ideals, and officials in combination with the local authorities, 
to set up one of bis own. It is called <fcitate lu f ttl ; ru {"» tllie payment, the insured. receives 


to set up one ol ms own. it is caiiea rotate 
Socialism ; and the manner in which it has been 
expressed in recent legislation in Germany may 


medical advice and attendance, medicine and 
medical appliances, during sickness. He also 
receives, while laid aside from work, and for a 


be bneliy described without at all entering upon period not exceeding thirteen weeks, an allowance 
any such controversial theme as the ethics of equal to one-half the nonnal local weekly wage. 
Socialism. That is a controversy which has been If lie has to be removed to a hospital, his family 
going on for generations- long before Karl Marx receive one-half of this fkaed allowance. The 
formed his school — and will probably continue contributions under this law are compulsory, and 
for generations to come. are deducted from the jv’nges by the employers, 

What is claimed for political economy in Eng- who have themselves to pay one-third of the 
land is, that it has made the workman a free amount required by the State. The insurance 

man, and has exalted Individ milieu. What social under this law, however, does not apply to the 

economy is endeavouring to do in Geimany is to agricultural industry, to domestic servant*, or 
make the workman the ward of the State and to to the servants of commercial establishments, 
exalt Society. Which is right and which is wrong The second instalment became law in 1884, 
we do not propose to discuss lieie. The two when the Act for compulsory insurance against 
theories may be thus stated : The English system accidents passed the Reichstag. This Act applied 
is founded on the belief that independent and at first only to trades exposed to especial ’risks, 
prosperous individuals make the strength ol the but has since been extended, ami now covers both 
State : the German system is founded on the agriculturists and sailors. It is still, however, 

belief that a strong state may make prosperous not so compiehensive as the most recent measure, 

and happy individuals to be presently explained. The contributions 

There is not at first sight, nor perliups newes- towards the Accident Insurance fund are levied 


and happy individuals. to be presently explained. The contributions 

There is not at first sight, nor perliups newes- towards the Accident Insurance fund are levied 
sarily, anything Socialistic ubout the German upon the employers, who pay in proportion to 
scheme of compulsory insurance. Some such the number of average wages of their men, and 
scheme has been often advocated in England by according to the risks of their particular industry, 
many— by Canon Blackley among others in recent In case of complete disablement the worker 
times. The idea of a State-regulated system of ‘receives two-thirds of his regular wa^b, and in 
provident insurance, however, is very old ; and ilk partial disablement, an equitable proportion; 
1773, Mr Dosvdeswell unsuccessfully endeavoured while in case of death by accident, an amount 


to pass a bill through parliament to give it efleert 
This proposal was supported by EdmundaBuike f 


equal to twenty days’ wage is granted for bifrial 
expenses, and an allowance equal to twenty per 


and a second attempt, toy Mr Acland, about the* cent, of the wage is granted to the widow r 


close of last century, also received strong support, 
but was also unsuccessful. * • 

The German scheme has been developed by 
Prince Bismarck from the teachings of Lassalle, 


pension. There is also an allowance of fifteen 
pev cent, in respect of each child, while the total 
for* widow and children must not exceed sixty 
per cent, of tile earnings of the deceased. Allow- 


and has been advocated by him as a counterpoise ances are* also granted to other dependents upon ! 
to the democratic and sweeping Socialism of Bebel a less liberal scale. The masters who supply the 
and Liebknecht and other vehement social re- funds under this law also conduct its admmistra- 
formers. The seed was sown when Prussia was tion ; # but the workmen aie lepresented on the 
but a minor monarchy : it lias borne fouit since Board of Control. 

Germany became a*mighty empire. The impetus The third instalment, which passed through the 
was given by the terrible strain of the commercial ^Reichstag in ^lay last, and wull shortly become 
and industrial crisis which followed the fevSrish- Ihw, goes much further than either of the two 
ness of the period immediately* succeeding tfle Acts above descii bed. To begin with, it includes, 

F ranco-Garmau war. It w r as found that the without any exception, all persons above the age 
immense expansion of industry and commence of sixteen, male and female, w’lio work for regular 
which followed the war had not improved the wages, and will thus apply to not less than eleven 
material condition nor added to the content t)f millions of hired workers. 

the working classes, and the Socialist party begun % For the purposes of this Act, the workpeople 
to grow rapidly and to find many voices in the are classified in four classes according to \yage%: 
Imperial Reichstag. Outside the assembly the thus, class one deludes tlio8e who earn three. 
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hundred to three *hun$red and fifty marks* per 
annum ; class two, five hundred to five hundred 
and fifty marks ; class three, seven hundred and 
twenty to eight hundred and fifty marks ; class 
four, above eight hundred and fifty marks. The 
first idasa pays twelve pfennigs ; the second; 
eighteen s the third, twenty -four ; and the fourth, 
thirty pfennigs, per week. That is to say, the 
masters are to deduct one-half of these suras from 
the weekly wage, and to pay the other half them- 
selves. 

The way in which the collection is to be made 
is this : each *worker will receive a register card 
With forty-seven spaces, corresponding to the 
forty-seven weeks of a regulation insurance year. 
In each of these spaces a stamp must be affixed, 
authenticating the corresponding weekly payment 
These stamps will be sold by the Post-office, 
issued by the Insurance Board of the district, ami 
affixed to the cards by the. masters. In cases of 
weeks of sickness or of military service, these, on 
being duly certified, will be stamped as weeks of 
actual contribution in .the second class. At the 
end of the year, or when the card is full, it will 
be taken to a central office and exchanged for a 
new one, marked with a note of where its pre- 
decessor is stored. The pld cards will be carefully 
preserved after their contents are recorded. 

Of course we cannot go into all the details of 
this lengthy and complicated measure, and must 
be content with indicating the salient points. But 
the reader will at once perceive that an immense 
amount of clerical work will be connected with 
the issuing, stamping, and recording of the cards, 
weekly, of eleven millions of persons in all sorts of 
occupations. The cost of administration is esti- 
mated at one mark (Is.) per head per annum ; 
but that does not include any estimate for the 
extra work of the Post-office and other established , 
departments. Moreover, it assumes that a large , 
amount of the work of stamping, &e., will be done 
gratuitously by the unpaid members of the dis- 
trict boards, the local « committees, and others. 
Nevertheless, the mere mechanical incidents of 
this remarkable scheme are sufficiently stupendous. 
Besides tflie shilling per head for cost of adtnini-* 
stration, a proportion of twenty per cent, of the 
receipts will be set apart for a Reserve Fund. 

What, then, is the workman to get in return for 
his payment, graded us above? In case of incapa- 
citation, he is entitled to a pension for life, or 
until recovery, complete or partial. On reaching 
the age of seventy, he is qualified to receive a 
pension whether he be incapacitated or not" ; .but 
of course the same individual cannot be , the 
recipient of both au invalid and a,n old-age 
pension. To qualify for an invalid pension the 
worker must contribute for two hundred and 
thirty-five weeks, and for an old-age pension for 
fourteen hundred and ten weeks. Some provision 
is made whereby, for the first few years, the bene- 
ficial application may be accelerated. Then? 
further, the pensions are to rise from a fixeC 
minimum on a grade proportioned to the pay- 
ments made. 

That minimum is, for invalid pay, sixty marks 
(or shillings) per year, rising with each completed 
week of payment : in class one by two pfennigs, in 

fa * A .mark is equal to a shilling ; and eight and one- 
third. pfennigs are eqaal to one peaty. 


class two by four 


t, in class three by nine 


pfennigs, and in class four by thirteen, pfennigs. 
It is not to be expected, of course, that all partici- 
pants will remaip all their lives in the same wage- 
class ; but the system is based on an estimate of 
weekly increments in each class. 

As regards the actuarial part of the work, if 
must be said that a good deal is taken for granted. 
There are no sufficient data for the calculations 
which have been accepted, no statistics whereby 
all the risks of life and of accident can be adjusted 
in relation to earnings of different classes of 
labour. Nor is it established that even the 
ordinary health-conditions of workers in special 
industries correspond to the health-conditions of 
the general mass of the people as recognised by 
insurance authorities. As regards accidents the 
statistics of the German railways seem to have 
been taken as basis ; but there is no experience to 
sliow how these statistics are applicable to other 
industries. In short, the scheme is an actuarial 
speculation, and the result may be, from an 
actual ial point of view, either success or failure, 
but in any case the result of chance. 

Socially speaking, however, it is otherwise, for 
the funds of the State are pledged to secure 
success. To every pension granted from the 
insurance fund, graded in accordance with the 
principles we lpive indicated, there will be added 
a unifvnn Imperial contribution from the national 
exchequer of liity marks per annum. This will 
be added alike to old-age and invalid pensions. 

The old-age pensions from the fund will be 
allocated on the variable plan of the invalid 
pensions 2 >/o*, for each week of contribution, in 
class one, four pfennigs ; in class two, six pfennigs; 
in class three, eight pfennigs ; in class four, 
ten pfennigs, until the full number of fourteen 
( hundred and ten weeks has been reached. Unis, 

, a man who lias served all las life, say thirty 
yews, in the same wage-class will receive an old- 
age pension as follows : in class one, J 0(5 marks 
40 ptennigs a year ; in class two, 1 30 'GO ; in class 
three, I (>2*80 ; in class four, 181*00. 

The highest ot these (£9, Is.) seems small enough 
to our ideas ; but that which would only spell 
starvation to an English workman, means some- 
thing like a decent living to a irugal German. It 
is significant that no provision is made for w’orkers 
^ whose ixirnings when in health and full employ- 
“ment exceed nine hundred and sixty minks, or 
forty-eight pounds per annum, an income lar 
below* thatfaOi the skilled English operative. Still, 
no doubt, the framers of the scheme were wise* to 
take moderate and not extreme figures for both 
wage and pension. 

While there is some appearance of equitable 
adjustment in proportioning the pensions from 
the fund according to the length of service, this 
individualist feature is wholly overshadowed by 
the State contribution. The, addition from the 
Imperial exchequer ot fifty marks per annum to 
every pension is one of the most remarkable 
features of the Dill. It amounts to a recognition 
by the Stafce that each individual menubar of it 
h&s an equal claim iqvon its service and bounty, 
apart from his ow r n qualification, ability, conduct, 
of service. The general provisions of the bill are 
right and practical enough, forcing both _ master 
and men to combine in making provision for 
sickness and old age ; but this , Imperial con- 
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tribution throws a softer Socialistic mantle over masters and men, whose ♦services will be gratui- 
-the whole. It quite ignores the principle of tous. Tribunals of arbitration will also be 
individual justice, for the advantages are secured appointed in each district, and there will be 
to all, whatever they may have paid or deserved. ,an Imperial Insurance Board to supervise* and 
It 'gives practical expression to the sentiments control the whole machinery, 
presented when the Accidents Insurance Bill was * It is a large scheme, not to be measured by 
first drafted : what to English eyes is^he apparent insignificance 

‘For the State to concern itself more deeply of the contemplated doles. It iS so novel a 
than in the past with its helpless members is not departure, both in actuarial praetice'and in polit- 
only a duty of humanity and that of* practical ical and social economy, that judgment* with 
Christianity, with whose spirit all our public regard to it may well be suspended. As a corn- 
institutions should be infused, but also a task for bination of compulsory thrift and social benefi- 
statesmansliip desirous to strengthen and uphold cenee, some people regard it as only an ingenious 
the State. For this end we must strive, by direct method for checking the depletion oh German 
and patent benefits conferred, to exhibit the State industry by emigration. But it is manifestly 
in the light of a beneficent as well as a necessary more than that. 

institution in the eyes of the unpropertied classes. 

the most numerous and the least educated #f the 

population. The objection that a Socialistic ele- JULIUS VERNON: 

meat is hereby introduced into our legislation 

need not deter us from entering on this path. As A ST0IiY 0F 1,YDE PAKK - 

far as this is the case it is nothing new, but only chapter vi. 

the development of the idea which lias grown 

up with modern Christian morality — namely, that Leaving Mrs Burton at her tea, grateful, and 
the State lias not only protective and defensive vondering at the ways ol Providence as exepi- 
duties, but also the positive task of furthering the plified in the success which* had unexpectedly 
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well-being of nil its members, and especially the 
weak and helpless.’ 


crowned her husband’s excellent purposes, let us 
follow Mr Frank Holmes to his lodgings in the 


Fifty shillings per head per iyinum does not ; neigh bom hooil of Adclphi. He was too dis- 
sceni a great sa< rifice for the State to make ; but quieted in mind to call on Mr Clayton, who he 
who can now define the limits? How many of the j knew would be anxious to see him. Indeed, he 
present eleven millions of workers will he claim- 'found that Mr Clayton had called at his rooms 
ants on the national bounty within the next twenty | during the evening, leaving his card with a 


years ? The German State is making a plunge request pencilled on the back to come to Cadogan 
into the darkness of untested problems, and it is Place. Holmes decided not to go ; his judgment 
adopting a principle the limitation of which it [ was deeply disturbed, and an interview with Mr 
will be unable to fix. j Clayton und bis daughter could avail but little. 

Meanwhile, the individual himself is to be j He* resolved to wait till after the magisterial 
compelled henceforth by law to provide against • investigation next day. 

contingencies in the following proportions of his Walking out in the Strand after dark to enjoy 
earnings : for Sickness insurance, one and u half j a smoke in the cool of the streets, he discovered 
per cent.; for Accident insurance, two percent.; that the late editions of the evening papers were 
for Old Age and Incapacitation, two per cent., making sensation out of*thc fatal suspicion that 
rising ultimately to four per cent.; say, in all, Faune was the dead woman’s husband. The 
between five and a half and seven and a halt per p remainder of the case was not neglected, ^although 
cent. But of these contribution.'., the master pays j as yet no names were mentioned. A ‘banker’s 
one-third of the Sickness premium, the whole oi daiighte/* was referred to as the object to obtain 
the Accident premium, and one-half of the Old- which the victim’s removal was necessary. Holipes 
age and Incapacitation premium. - ] purchased four of the evening papers ; they all, 

To say that the masters pay it, however is only j m a variety of forms, had got hold of the same 
a form of expression. •They are responsible to j story. He thought of poor Mary Clayton, and 
the State ; but it need hardly be said that the tearing the accursed blieets in pieces, flung them 
whole of the levies will be ultimately borne by in gutter. 

labour. The employer estimates the wages he Turning roqnd by the Grand Hotel with a view 
can afFord to pay according to the burdens thut to seeking the comparative quiet of the Embank- 
he has to support, just as a man who leases a ment fpr*an hour’s thinking, he was suddenly 
farm gauges the rent he can afford after taking arrested* by a heavy hand grasping his shoulder 
iuto account the local taxes which fall to* be added from behind. Wheeling sharply, lie confronted a 
to it. . • btouti^h florid man, with closely cropped sfcmw- 

It but remains to explain that the organisation coloured beard and moustache. Holmes regarded 
for this enlarged act of State Socialism— which him closely for a moment, and then laughed, 
by-and-by will doubtless extend to the ’insurance MVliy, Musgr&vc, who would have thought of 
of widows and orphans — is territorial, Fof the Aicetmg you ? Where have you come from V 
Sickness insurance, local unions "ore established; ‘From* anywhere you like to name, Frank. 


for the Accident insurance, trade •associations or A few years away from Kugby do change a 
composite boards; but for the Old-age aild fellow, don’t they ? — more especially when he 
Incapacitation insurance, the various Federal has been abroad.’ 


‘From anywhere you like to name, Frank. 
A few voars away from Rugby do change a 


States will map out districts and territories, m 
each of which an Insurance Institute wiH. be 


‘ So you have been abroad V 
‘Abroad? Very much so.— But I am 


formed with permanent officials. Each Institute here ; come in and have a chat, if you arl 
will also be administered by delegates of the not specially engaged,’ 
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4 No ; I am not/ answered Holmes ; and they 
went into the hotel and descended to the smok- 
ing-room. On their way down, Musgrave inci- 
dentally informed his old schoolfellow that he 
had only just returned to England from Texas, 
where lie nad bee& trying the ranching business. 
‘And I have just am veer in time to find one of 
our old hoys* in a sad mess,’ he added, as they 
sat down arid ordered whisky -and-seltzer. ‘l>o 
you reinember, Frank, the licking you gave me 
on his account that day at Rugby V 

* I do. He was too delicate a lad to be knocked 
about by a big bully like yofirself.’ 

Musgrave jaughed. ‘There wasn't another 
fellow in the school, I verily believe, who would 
have let Faune fasten himself to him as you 
did, Frank. I admit I acted the bully ; but I 
detested the whining little sneak. See what he 
has conic to now !’ fc 

There was sufficient ingredient of truth in 
this speech to make it secretly very galling to 
Frank Holmes ; but 0 he passed it by, and 
diverted the conversation for hall an hour into 
mutual reminiscences of old school-days. Follow- 
ing from these, he gathered that Musgrave, after 
a brief and unsatisfactory trial of the army, htul 
experimented as a tea-planter m Assam, a coffee- 
grower in Ceylon, a farmer in Manitoba, and 
what not ; seeing great part of the world in a 
few years, and bringing little back with him 
save an experience not specially valuable. He 
was now contemplating the establishment of an 
Emigration Office ill London. 

The man was the same age as Holmes, but 
what a difference there was in their looks ! 
Musgrave would have passed anywhere for 
forty. 

*1 shouldn’t stop long here, if I were you,’ 
Holmes remarked. ‘ Hotels at best are comfort- 
less places, and they are expensive.' 

‘ I 'm looking for a house up Kensington way,’ 
said Musgrave. 

*A house? Are you* married, then?’ Holmes 
asked iu surprise. 

‘Haven’t X told you so?’ replied 'Mus- ( 
grave, looking somewhat confused. ‘ V'es ; 1 am 1 
married.’ * 

4 Long ?’ 

*"No ; not very long. — Come, have another 
whisky-and-seltzer.’ 

‘ Thanks ; no more, Musgrave.’ 

Holmes thought his friend’s manner in regard 
to his marriage a little curious ; but uuwilljng to 
pry into the man’s private relations, and indeed 
feeling very little interest in him or them, he 
put on his hat. Musgrave, with a» look of 
hesitation and embarrassment, accompanied him 
up the steps to the vestibule, and then stopping 
suddenly, said : ‘ J ust wait a bit, will you,? I ’d 
like to introduce you to my wife, if she can 
see you just now.’ ( 

‘Thank you, Musgrave. But it is lute. 1° 
will call again, if you permit me.’ * 

Again Musgrave looked doubtful ; but- he 
decided against the proposal. ‘If you won’t 
mind waiting a minute while I go up?' he 
raid. 

Holmes answered, ‘Not at all,’ although he 
would have preferred foregoing the introduction, 
.jpat 4hen. Besides, there was an indefinable 
in Mukgrave’a mariner which seemed 


to indicate that all was not ‘right Ferhaps 
Mrs Musgrave had a temper ; and some women 
of that character are not partial to their hus- 
, bands’ former friends. 

He waited, and it was a quarter of an hotir 
’ before Musgrave returned. ‘Come along,’ he* said. 
‘Lucy is pleased to have the opportunity of 
knowing you. — She is so absorbed in this murder, 
you know,’ lie added in a whisper, as the ‘lift’ 
carried them upwards, ‘that she can think or 
talk of nothing else. She lias never been in 
England before, and believes London must be a 
terrible place. I can’t disabuse her of the 
notion ; perhaps you could.’ 

The first conclusion Holmes formed on being 
introduced to the tall and very beautiful and 
dark-featured woman, was thut she was not of 
English blood ; no Englishwoman ever pos- 
sessed such eyes. Her accent was foreign, and 
she spoke English with ever so slight a difficulty. 
But she was very charming and voluble, and 
pleased to see her husband’s former schoolfellow. 
And when Musgrave, laughing, alluded to the 
great fight which they had had on account of 
Claude Faune, she insisted on his describing 
it to her minutely ; and this led to the topic 
of the murder. r 

‘You must be so sorry now, Mr Holmes, to 
have ever befriended him,’ she said, ‘lie was 
so cruel ! to kill his poor young wife in order 
to marry another one !’ 

‘That is not proved yet, Mrs Musgrave.’ 

‘But the newspapers,’ she said, indicating 
several that were lying about on the chairs and 
on the carpet. 

‘Oh, the newspapers,’ lie replied, laughing. 
‘It is not the newspapers which try men’s 
guilt or innocence in England, but judges and 
juries.’ 

‘Do you tb ink it possible Faune is innocent?’ 
Musgrave asked. 

‘Of course it is possible. Very little is known 
against him yet. If his disappearance can be 
otherwise accounted for, the present evidence 
( against him will not he of much value.’ 

‘Why, Holmes, the papers say’ 

s ‘ Pardon me, Musgiuve ’ lie stopped 

abruptly for a moment, struck by the dark, intent 
.look of the lady’s eyes, fixed upon him while 
lie was ispeaking to her husband — ‘Pardon me, 
Musgrave ; but at the present moment 1 know, 
by chance, more of the evidence already gathered 
against Favaie than all the newspapers in London 
put together. If they fail to prove that he 
was the dead woman’s husband, and if liis flight 
from his lodgings can be explained without con- 
nection with the murder, they can do little 
against him. I am only speaking about the 
evidence, not expressing an opinion upon his 
probable 1 guilt or innocence.’ 

‘ Are? there many murders done in London and 
never found out V the lady asked. 

‘Wo, Mrs Musgrave; very, very few. Sooner 
oV later, like file drowned, they come to the 
surface.’ * « t 

‘'‘Yet they say — my husband says— that once 
the murderer has been hanged, or cannot 
be found, the public forget all about the 
murder.’ 

‘So they do ; a groat many new interests arise 
every day.* But the police do not forget.’ 
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‘Well/ said Musgrave, *1 suppose Faune has 
either funds or friends to fee lawyers for his 
defence ? If not, though I did detest him, yet, 
foj; the sake of old Rugby, I would stand the 
expense myself.’ 

‘That is good of you, Musgrave. But I daresay 
his defence will be duly provided for.— I am 
delighted to have had the pleasure of seeing you, 
Mrs Musgrave,’ he said, rising to go. JTlie lady 
rose and gave him her hand — a cold hand, so 
different from Mary Clayton’s ! But she added 
a smile that was very bright, and u kind wish to 
know him better ; and then Holmes followed her 
husband from the room. Now, it happened that 
there was a mirror near the door, and Holmes 
chanced for an instant to catch, reflected in 
it, the same dark, intent look which hud struck 
him in the middle of a sentence a few minutes 
previously. He thought it curious. Carelessly 
revolving it in his mind afterwards, he con- 
cluded that perhaps there was something in 
his manner — something, maybe, in his apparent 
advocacy ol the case of a presumably condemned 
man which interested her loreign mind as 
odd. 

‘I know wliat you are thinking,’ said Musgrave 
as they descended. ‘ My wife is not English.’ 

4 Of course not. But she is very charming ; I 
congratulate you.’ • 

‘Call again soon. It is curious, you are the 
only Englishman, except myself, she has appeared 
yet to like. Ho call again.’ 

* Thanks. — Good-night, M nsgrave.’ 

Holme*' drew a deep breatli oi relief when he 
reached the street. The atmosphere of that room 
up-stairs possessed some singular stifling influence. 
Perhaps, although the night was warm, Mrs 
Musgrave’s cold foreign blood required the 
windows to he closed. Holmes wondered how 
Musgrave, fallen into flesh, was able to bear 
it. • 

Frank Holmes wandered back to his lodgings, 
having promptly made up his mmd not to call 
on Mrs Musgrave again, and this, it must be 
admitted, without any very intelligible reason ; 
and it was a relief to him to turn from the 
thought of that woman to the sweet image oi 
Mary Clayton, summoned up by a letter lying on 
his table addressed m her familiar hand. • 

‘You made a mistake, Musgrave,’ he %aid hal^ 
aloud as he flung him*>elf in an easy-chair. ‘ She 
is beautiful, anti perhaps accomplished, and all 
that ; but she ’s not English ! She* can net er 
sympathise with you or you with her. 1 don’t 
think you are much in love with her, either; 
perhaps admiration is enough for her nature. 
That, no man can deny her.’ , 

Dismissing Mrs Musgrave from his thoughts, 
he delicately opened Mary Clayton’s' letter and 
read it with deep concern. ‘Dear Frttnk,’ she 
wrote, * pray come»to see me to-morrow. "1 am in 
great anxiety. Papa called to look fof* you this 
evening, hut you were not at hoipe. I know ygu 
will wish to be at the police court, but come to 
me imm&liatcly after it is over. *Papa says that 
a terrible discovery has been made — he lias told 
me, but I cannot realise it— it is so dreadful J,o 
think that she was really his wife ! — Yours 
sincerely, Maiiy Clayton.’ 

It was too late, or he would have gone at once. 
If any iresh •discovery had been matle, turning 


conjecture into fact, the w<t»rst Vas come ; and he 
lay awake all night thinking of Claude Faune 
and Julius Vernon. 

. Next morning, Frank Holmes eagerly examined 
the papers one after another, whilst they were yet 
‘damp from the press, and wa*. disappointed and 
perplexed to find not word in any* of them 
indicating a discovery such as that Inentioned in 
Mary Clayton’s note* Surely, if suclf a moment- 
ous discovery had been made, the press ‘would 
have had intelligence of it. The silence of the 
newspapers had the effect of determining him 
to go to Cadogan Place without* waiting for 
the police court investigation. H$ went early, 
taking little note of the hour, and arrived there 
at half-past eight o’clock. Miss Clayton, w hose 
daily habit it was to have a gallop in the Park 
before breakfast, was not yet down ; but her 
father was in his study with flie morning paper. 

4 1 am glad you have come, Frank. There isn’t 
a word about it in the paper, 1 see.’ 

‘About what, Mr Claytdli 

‘Mary has told you?’ • 

* She inentioned something — a discovery — in 
her note last evening. Bui it cannot be true. 
The papers, as you see, know nothing of it.’ 

‘Nevertheless, tt is quite true,’ said the banker 
— ‘quite true. They found a parcel of her old 
letters in Ins rooms.’ 

Frank Holmes, silenced with astonishment, 
walked to the window, and stood gazing out in 
the square. He was mentally reviewing the past 
years, and all lie knew and had seen of Claude 
ban lie up to the time of the latter’s departure for 
India ; but he could not recollect a single sign 
pointing to such a probability as his mariiage. 
Still deposed to be doubtful as to the possibility 
of deception so perfect, lie said at length : ‘Now, 
Mr Clayton, what strikes me is this : Assuming 
Faune to have been her husband and to have 
committed that crime, could he have been fool 
enough to go away and leave such terrible 
evideflce behind? It is almost incredible.’ 

‘So are many things, fatal to their safety, 
f which the most astute and cool-headed ^criminals 
often do or leave undone. You know that, 
Frank, better than most men. But it does not 
appear in the present case that Faune was £or- 
getting the letters, because they weru found on 
tlie floor behind one of his trunks. He had 
evidently taken them out, and they had fallen 
there; and then, going away, he probably had 
the impression that they were in his pocket. A 
man in such (Jrcumstances has so many things on 
his mind.’ 

4 Theresia no doubt concerning the authenticity 
of the fetters ? ’ 

‘None that I know of. They will doubtless 
be produced to-day.’ 

Holmes paced to and fro for a few minutes 
|in anxious thought before he touched upon the 
&n\iety wliicfi was heaviest on his mind. ‘You 
won't mind my mentioning it, Mr Clayton? 
Yon must be aware how this house will become 
connected with the case.’ 

‘I know it,’ said the banker, reddening with 
indignation. ‘They have been lieie to obtain 
the evidence. It is bad evidence, as far as it 
Lgoes, for Faune ; but if he killed that girl, I 
shall be grateful to have a i^hure in conv-ictiiffc 
| him ! ’ The banker's energy was startling. 
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4 Yes,’ answered Holmes ; ‘ but there is your 4 It is impossible,’ he went on, 4 to avoid the 
daughter, Mr Chi} ton. That is the worst of evidence of motive; it is too important to the 
it. . I could almost wish a guilty man to escape, prosecution. He had spoken of it freely, to his 
in order to spare her. It will be dreadful lor- landlady, and no doubt to others. I know die 
Mary.’. . presumed further than he had a right,’ he said, 

‘Why did you ever bring him into my house, observing her about to speak, ‘but that will 
man?’ demanded Clayton almost fiercely. ‘It count for nothing. Ho had your father’s con- 
was ill for yourself— ill for me and my child— sent, and had no reason to restrain his vanity 
fatal for that innocent girl] the hour he first from thinking he would have your own. We 
entered my door !’ cannot help it now ; it must be faced. But I will 

That was all true. Holmes attempted no try if the thing cannot be got through without 
defence, desired to attempt none. For in trod uc- bringing you forward in person. It may not be 
ing the man to them he was responsible, and necessary ; your father may he sufficient.’ 
with a h6avy<dieart he admitted it. But he perceived directly that he had not 

4 But I am wronging you, Frank,’ added Mr struck the right note. It brought no response 
Clayton presently ; 4 1 was to blame myself. I to her face. She soon set him right, 
thought him such a nice fellow ; you know what 4 1 have not been thinking of that, Frank,’ she 
I thought of him when [ consented to give him said, speaking slowly, as if following a painful 
my daughter. 1 can’t understand it at all, now. train of thought. ‘ Whatever shame there is, 
Yes, as you say, it will be dreadful for poor would not be much lessened by letting me remain 
Marv.’ at home. It is good and kind of you, indeed ; 

The young nian’s heart was very full after this but it is not that Have I— been— the cause- 
speech, and it was wit’ll an effort lie restrained ol Margaret Neale’s murder 1 ’ 
the words that burned for utterance. What did What a question to answer ! His first impulse 
Mr Clayton mean by ‘dreadful for poor Mary ?’ was to shrink fioiu it Then lie exclaimed : ‘No! 
Was it merely the distress of being put in a . How can you imagine anything so dreadful ! ’ 
witness-box to admit iier relations with the 4 You spoke ol their establishing “ motive,” 
murderer— to expose herself as the cause of j just now, as too important to be avoided. Will 
unfortunate Margaret Neale’s death? Was there , it not mean that I was the motive — the cause of 
anything more ? Holmes remembered what she j the deed ? ’ 

had said to himself when *dic declared that no ‘But you have your own pure consciousness 
girl would marry a false friend; but he knew of innocence, Mary! Suiely you will not dis- 
from bitter experience the powers of that false tress } ourself with the misery of such a morbid 
friend, and trembled with the fear that Mary ! feeling?’ 

Clayton had learned to love the man before she j ‘Can I help it?’ she replied, looking up. 
was driven to despise him. lliis was the sad i‘ Can you, Finnic, help reproaching yourself, 
trouble in I rank Holmes's heart. If this were however innocent your motives were, lor having 
so, it was truly a fatal hour for all of them when brought him here at the first?’ 

Claude lauue first entered the house in Cadogan The argument was unanswerable, and it drove 
Place. liiip to take another ground, \\ hi< h at once 

When Holmes saw Mary Clayton presently and revealed to lum the attitude of her thought 
noted her anxious and fretful look, he bitterly and feeling in the matter, and led to his adopting 
reproached himself as tlie cause of her sullcring. a course which was fraught witli startling and 
By his infatuation lor Faune lie had prepared mo^t unlooked-for consequences, 
the way dor him to the girl’s heart before she ‘We are talking, Mary, on the assumption that 
had ever seen him. He had — fool* — defended Faune is guilty of niurdei ing his wile. We have 
the man’s faults and sung his praises, as though no right to do so ; he is us yet au untried man.’ 
his,- sole and determined purpose had been to 4 All ! * she exclaimed quickly, ‘that is it — 
enable Faune to, win an easy victory over her that is i.t ! If he were acquitted, I should cure 
affections. Claude Faune was not the man to nothing ! What would jthis trial matter to me 
fail to profit by his advantages ; and what had then? Oh, if he should only be acquitted, 
happened had only come to pass in time to save Frank, I would kiss the feet of the judge and 
Mary Clayton from a more deplorable late 'tlian jury who told him he was innocent!’ She hid 
the misfortune of loving the man. « her lace on the back of the couch and sobbed. 

After breakfast Mr Clayton left them alone, Poor Frank Holmes ! It wus hard on him — 
and Frank Holmes, in pity for her distress and very, \erv hard ; but he mustered up all his 
embarrassment, crushed his own feelings down strength to meet the dire demand that was put 
and spoke to her like a friend— like a brother, upon it. 4 Mary,’ he said, standing up and softly 
He did it so honestly, that the mere tone of his touching .her with his hand, 4 whether he is 
voice threw her into tears. innocent or guilty is at present known only 

‘It is very distressing, Marv,’ he. said, gravely to God. But it is our duty to regard every 
ancl gently, holding her hand in liis own as they / man .as innocent until it is otherwise proven, 
sat together on a couch, ‘ but it cannot be avoided There ! — you know what I mean. I will do 
now. But I will try if it cannot be so managed all that lies in my power.’ 
that you need not appear in the court It is She rose slowly, witli a long subdued cry, and 

impossible You will let me speak freely, stood before him, looking as if she were unable 

* ... tooconipreliend his meaning. But when the full 

Gh yes, yes ; it is a relief to me -say every- light of it flowed into her mind she moved j 
thing, Frank ; there is nobody like you ! ’ How forward, and putting her arms round his neck, ! 
honestly and sorrowfully she looked in his eyes kissed him. 


as she ; said these words. 


4 Frank ! ’ she said solemnly — ‘ Frank Holmes ! 
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there is no other man like you in all the world, ing the message, ‘ Ciesur ‘sends health to Cato,’ 
Forgive me, forgive me ; I do not deserve it from gave the current vulgar pronunciation, * Keeto.’ 


you ! ’ Her hands were still, unconsciously, on Quin replied ; ‘ Would that he had sent a better 
his, neck, and as his heart was too strained to .messenger.’ Williams’ hot Welsh blood took fire 
allow him to speak, he bent down and put at this ; he vowed revenge, and sent Quin a 

i ... t j. * t rri,~ i .. ,.u i... l i 


his lips to her forehead — and went away. 


challenge. The latter did all lie could to soothe 


His heart was sorely strained; but a long the youn" actor’s wountled feelings, but without 
and vigorous walk round Hyde Park steadied success. Williams retired to the Piazza, lay in 


him. And that walk brought him, as bis walks wait for Quin, and* drew upon him. In the 
had of late almost unconsciously done, to the scuttle, the Welshman was killed. Quin* was 
spot where Margaret Neale’s body had been found, tried at the Old Bailey for murder, but the 
Here, reflecting, that idea which had struck him verdict was manslaughter. 

on the same spot belore, and which had since lain Never was there a more benevolent man than 
in abeyance in his mind, flashed upon him again Quin. When Thomson the poet, soon &fter the 

with renewed force. publication of his famous Seasons , was confined for 

debt in a Rponging-house in Holborn, he was 

immediately visited by Quin, who presently gave 
AN ACTOR OF THE LAST CENTURA 7- . him a note for a hundred pounds. When the 
No actor of the eighteenth century was more l** 4 expressed surprise at such unlooked-for 
eminent in his day tl.an James Quin. Without generosity, the actor replied : ‘Soon after I read 
.. • f n • i t i * your Seasons , I took it into my head to make my 

the supreme genius of Garrick or the ‘obstreperous *, ul> am , , u „o„. tlle rest of %j legatees I set down 
broad-laced humour of oote, he was, neverthe- t] ie au thor of the Seasojis a hundred pounds ; and 
less, an actor of the first rank, a man of superior hearing that you were in this house, I thought I 
intellect, and a noted sayer of good things, lfis might as wcil have the pleasure of paying it 
wit doubtless lias now grown somewhat tarnished, myself as to order my executors'to pay it when you 
Probably even when first uttered we might not might have less nets l of it*’ So, too, when Ilyan, a 
have found it so mirth -provoking as T)r Johnson fellow-actor and a lifelong friend, asked in an 
found Foote’s; but Quin must haves b'*en excellent emergency for a loan, Quin answeied that he had 
company, and some of lii.s witticisms may still bear nothing to lend, but that he had left Ryan a 
repetition, lie w as certainly a more amiable, as thousand pounds in his will, and he might have it 
well as a more estimable, character than Samuel at once if he were inclined to cheat the government 
Foote, a man of great benevolence who was of legacy duty. To fully appreciate Quin’s gene- 
alwiys ready to assist a frieud, and one who j rosity, it must he remembered that in his day the 

seldom bore a grudge to a success! ul rival. leading actors had not yet begun to receive the 


grudge to a success! ul rival. 


Quin was born in London in 1(593. His father high salaries they soon after obtained, so that he 
had been lord-mayor of Dublin, and Quin studied was never a rich man, and but for his prudence 
at Trinity College lie afterwards, entered him- in money matters, might have been a very poor 
self at Lincoln's Inn and was called to the bar; one. 

but pecuniary difficulties soon obliged him to give Many stories are told of Quin’s powers of 
up law and go on the stage. He made his flfst i repartee. Once he was even a match for Foote, 
appearance in Dublin ; but shortly afterwards | The two actors had quarrelled, but had become 
was lucky enough to obtain a minor engagement 1 reconciled. Foote, however, could not forbear 
at Drury Lane Theatre. A few months later, ! referring to the provocation. ‘Jemmy, you should 
the sudden illness of the tragedian who played 1 jiot haVu said that I had but one shirt to my back, 
Baja/et gave the young actor an opening of J and lay abed while it was washed.’ — ‘Sammy,’ 
which he was quick to avail lmnself. The role of* retorted Quin, ‘ I could not have said it, for I did 
Baja/et was given to him, and, to the surprise of not know you had a shirt to wash.’ . 

his fellow -actors, he filled it with the greatest^ A foolish young fellow hearing the actor 
applau.se. Quin next distinguished hintSelf in lament that he was growing old, asked him : 
the character of Falstadf a part in which he is ‘ What would you give to be as young as I?’ ‘I 


said to have excelled all other actors. In person would be almost content to be as foolish,’ was the 
he was tall and stout, of a majestic beating. His reply. * 

voice was clear and melodious, his memory exten- On another ^occasion, when Quin was in com- 
sive, and his elocution, according to the taste of pany at Bath, after one of his witty sallies, a 
the day, excellent, lie retained all his life an nobleman not remarkable for the brilliancy of his 
ardent admiration for Shakespeare. During many intellect? exclaimed : ‘What a pity it is, Quin, 
years he was the chief support of the old school such a clever fellow as you should be a player!’ 
of acting; but he could not compete with the The acJtor flashed a quick glance at the speaker 
spontaneous genius and natural style of Garrick’s $nd retorted : ‘ Why, what would your lordship 
acting, and was at last eclipsed. The oldef actor have me?— a lord?’ 


school waf victorious, Quin retired, in 175.9, to laws,’ inquired the bishop, ‘did these regicides 
Bath, where lie lived for ^ some years comfortably j justify it?’ ‘By all the laws he left them, ’.was 

"" 1 " “ 111 - . - Quin’s reply. 

He was once in a company with a parson 


on his sayings, surrounded by many friends. # Quin’s reply. 

Twice in his life Quin was drawn into fighting He was once in a company with a parson 
a duel, and in one, unhappily, killed his oppoifent. who kept boasting of the situation and profits 
He was acting Cato, one of his greatest paits. of his parochial livings, but wljose hands were iff 
A young Welshman, named Williams, ifi deliver- need 01 washing. So, so, doctor,* said Quin; *1 
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think you keep your gtebe in your hands with a it was so used. One Nicholas Lemery, who wrote 
witness.’ about 1675, calls ambergris a sort of bitumen 

Now and again there is something in his per- found on sea-beaches. Sir Thomas Browne in 
eonalities of a rudeness that reminds one of Foote.- his Vulgar Errors refers to the variety of opinions 
No objection, however, need be made to his about spermaceti, and says that by many it was 
criticism on Oar-pick, ‘tjhnt in Othello, David conceived to be ‘a bituminous substance float- 
looked like the black boy in Hogarth’s picture.’ ing upon the sea.’ Here it would seem that 
And Quin cpuld sometimes utter a graceful com- there is some confusion between spermaceti 
plimenjb as well as a rough onb. A lady, speaking and ambergris ; but Sir Thomas Browne further 
of transmigration, asked him what creature he refers to ‘ amhergrecce ’ as something which, 
would prefer to inhabit The lady had a beaufci- according to the Greenland discoverers, the sperm 
ful neck. Quin looked at it, and, seeing a fly wlmlcs ‘sometimes swallow great lumps thereof in 
upon it, said: ‘A fly’s, madam, that I might the sea.’ 


sometimes har/e the pleasure of resting upon your 
ladyship’s neck.’ 


Josselyn, in one of his Voyages, mentions 
amber-grease as, in his opinion, a mushroom. 


Quin died unmarried in 1766. The dignity of But lie says that one writer declares that it 
bearing which, in spite of some occasional coarse- ‘riseth out of a certain clammy and bituminous 
ness and a weakness for wine, was so character- cartli under the seas and by the seaside, the 
istic of him, never 4 forsook him. Shortly before billows casting up part of it a-land, and fish 
his death he remarked to a friend that he could devour the rest.’ Some say, In* goes on, that 
wish the last scene were over,* though in hopes it is the seed of a whale, and others that it 
he should go through* it with becoming dignity, ‘springs from fountains as pitch doth, which fish 
His hope was fulfilled. When his will was swallow down, the air congealeth it.’ 
opened, it was found that his friends were More recently than all these writers, and even 
remembered at his death as they had been in his in our own time, ambergris has been regaided 
life. as the hardened excrement of the whale, and 

* ‘ it lias been said that when the cetacean is 

, strut k it vomit 1 - up some of this material. This, 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT AMBERGRIS. is but another of the true Hera’ tales 

and wild conjectures associated with this curious 
A ntiCKY voyage was lately made by the schooner I suhstam e. 

Ji'tnnui Li tow. She was making her way to Port- | Amber, as everybody may now be supposed 
land, Maine, when one day the look-out reported to know, is fossilised or mineralised rosin, and 
something white floating on the surface of the 1 is therefore a vegetable product Ambergris 
sea. The ship was hove- to ; a boat was lowered, is an emanation from the sperm-whale, and is 
and in a short time the pleasing discovery wa» therefore an annual product. Amber is found 
made that tile ‘something while ’ was a compact 1 mostly on the shores of the Baltic ; ambergris 
mass of ambergris weighing over a hundred- [only on the smfnce of the sea oil the coasts 
weight. It was, of course, promptly taken on of tropical countries. The wo id ambergris is 
board, and became the joint property of owners, 1 French, and signifies gray amber ; hut by whom 
officers, and crew. The value of this treasure- 1 oi* when first applied to this marine plieno- 
trove was reported to he about five thousand menon we have not been able to disc over. 


pounds ; hut this is probably an error. 


The scientific explanation of the nature of 


This story not only illustrates the fact lliat ambergris is, that it is the product of some 
not all the treasures of the sea are in its <lepths c [disease in the sperm-whale analogous to gull- 
or secreted in its fathomless bed, but alijo suggests stones. It is found sometimes in the intestines 
the propriety of giving a little information about *of the creature, but more frequently is found, 
tl^is curious product which has enriched the crew after expulsion, floating on the suifaoe of tropical 
of the Fanny Lnois. ^seas. It floats in masses whi< li have a speckled 

In the first place, then, it mn-t not be con- ^ gray Appearance, and mixed with -which are 
fouuded with amber, as has been frequently done, generally found some Remnants of the known 
The whalers of the Pacific used to regard amber food of whales. 

as the petrifaction of some interior parts .of* the ’The btfst quality of ambergris is soft and 
whale, and they had legends of, whales which -waxy, but it is said not to be uniform in colour, 
turned into amber. Mr O’Heilly’s story of ‘The The 6treaky or marked specimens are preferred. 
Amber Whale’ is doubtless known to many of It is opaque and inflammable, remarkably light 
our readers. 1 as to specific gravity, as may he understood from 

But in more ancient day 1 *, ambergris was its always keeping the surface ; and it is rugged 
believed to flow up from the bottom <of the to the touch. 

sea. Sindbad the sailor tells of a spring of if, Most *of what comes into the market is found 
which he discovered, but it was in a crude stafcq near the Bahama Islands ; but it is also found 

The fish swallowed it, and then disgorged Jit at the Moluccas and other parts of the Indian 

in the congealed form in which it is found on feean, off a portion of the coast of South America, 
the surf, ice. This storv was quite in harmony and sometimes, as we have seen in the case of the 
with the old Arabian belief; out on phe other Vania/ Lewis, Moating on the Atlantic Ocean. ^ 
hand, the Hindus a thousand years ago described The essential characteristic of ambergris is its 
ambergris as a material generated by whales. powerful and peculiar odour. It is so peculiar, 

In fcne middle ages, and it is said even down that art has never been able to imitate it, 

to the seventeenth century, ambergris was sup altlfough the scarcity and enormous price of 
to have spiue properties which made it ambergris has lent every stimulus to invention. 
mmhk in love-powders ana love-potions, and j It is so powerful and diffusive* thut the very 
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minutest quantity is perceptible in the most other is spermaceti, which is a natural product 
fragrant perfumes. of the animal, not the result of disease. This 

The chief component of ambergris is a fatty word is compounded of two Greek words signi- 
matfcer called ambrein, which is obtained by -fying the ‘seed of a large fish;’ but it is not 
boiling in alcohol. This ambrein — and there is ^eed, and the whale is not a fish. • 

said to be about eighty-five per cent of it in Spermaceti is not obtained* • in the # form in 

the best ambergris — is what gives it its value, which we see it in commerce. It. is ’found in 
for it is in this ingredient that the perfume the upper part of the skull of the animal in a 

• lialf-lluid state. Tl*e oil is expressed by. drain- 

There is another peculiarity ascribed to amber- ing and smieezing, and the waxy substance 
gris, and that is the power to exalt the flavour remains. This is purified by boiling with alkali ; 
and’ perfume of other substances with which it and after it is melted, it crystallises into silvery 
is brought into combination. Thus, a grain or flakes or plates with an oily feel and an agree- 
two rubbed down with sugar is often added to able odour. The uses of spermaceti* in the 
a hogshead of wine, giving a perceptible and, manufacture of candles, ointment, &c., are doubt- 
what is considered by some, an improved flavour less known to all. 

to the whole. Atid n small particle of ambergris' But it is because the nature and uses of 
added to other perfumes is found to ex aft the ambergris arc known to eon^paratively few that 
odour of the blond. we thought these notes would he interesting. 

In fact, ambergris is too dear to use alone, Commercially speaking, ambergris has been 
and it is so dear that it is one of the most known to bring forty shillings per ounce, and 
adulterated articles known to chemists. It is never, we believe, less ^ than twenty shillings 
adulterated both l>v those who export it and per ounce. If we tak*e the medium, thirty 
in the countries in which it is used. shillings, and the weight of the happy find of 

The odour of genuine ambergris is not unlike the Fanny Leuns at one hundred and fifty pounds, 
musk, but is more penetrating ami more endur- we shall arrive qt an amount of three thousand 
ing. That which is called Essence of Ambergris six hundred pounds as the probable profit of the 
l>y the perfumers contains only a proportion of little adventure which we named at the outset, 
an alcoholic tincture of ambergris* made up witli When we remember that this, to us, most 
oil of cloves and other ingredients Again, the valuable material is the result of a physical dis- 
pungent perfume known as Tincture of rivet order of the poor whale, we may be the less 
is made from ambergris and civet in the pro* inclined to smile at the Eastern conceit, that 
portion of a quarter of an ounce of the former amber is the concretion of the tears of sorrow- 
to half an ounce of the lafter, dissolved in a ing sea-birds. Is not the peail of great price 
quart of rectified spirit. A few drops of either a disease of the oyster? 

the so-called Essence of Ambergris or the ... 

Tincture of (’ivet will convey the unmistak- 
able odour of ambergris to lavender water, OUR 10 ITS COLLECTIONS, 

soap, tooth-powder, or any of the other ‘toilet ^ , .... 

requisites’ in which it is favoured. TfIE for acquiring curiosities in any shape or 

The composition of the famous Parisian per- iorm 1ms at times assumed various peculiarities, 
fume, ‘Extrait d’Ambre,’ iR thus given by Pro- and altogether the desirc^to possess bric-a-brac or 
feasor Johnston : Extract of ambergris, one pint ; choice specimens of various articles still occupies 
esprit tie rose triple, half-pint; essence of musk, the winds of many at the present time. What 
half pint; extract of vanilla, two ounces. A hand- * t ], e various crazes are and the dimensions which 
kereliiof periumed with tins ‘lwtnut will pro- w d^etcrised them, doubtless every one is 
serve its odour after several washings. this iff e ,, . . . , . , 

because of the great permanence of the two 1“*^ c0 8 ,, , m " t - and l ° wllat 
animal scents ; but of the two, the {imbergrif ***** ^yond our comprehension. The scliool- 
is incomparably the more enduring. Everybody ^oy is particulaily fond of gathering together 
knows how difficult it is to get rid of the musk choice odds and ends, and were he asked to turn 
odour from anything which has ever been touched out his pockets, a curious collection of hetero- 
witli the tail of the rat. It is much •more dilfi- geijecftis substances would be brought to the 
cult to get rid of the odour of genuine unadulter- astonished vicV. 

ated ambergris j and that is why it is so valuable ‘ The hmnieitive j n eearch of curiosities needs 

“ a }Z'\'r e - ,■? 0n ,' urin " ,taclf ’ that a only ti pay a visit to our large and public 

very small quantity of it will give a permanence, J 1 * , . . , , , *1 * , f\. , 

and therefore a limber v»l„e in „h™J museums and his sight will be regaled by articles 


cult to get rid of the odour of genuine unadulter- astonished vicV. 

ated ambergris j and that is why it is so valuable ‘ The hmnieitive j n search of curiosities needs 

“ * ' s , “ on ,' urin « ,tac,f ' tl,at a only ti pay a visit to our large and public 

very small quantity of it will give a permanence, J 1 * , . . , , , *1 v , U. , 

ami therefore a Higher value, to much chcape^ m,IM!l,n ' 3 alld , h .“ 8, « ht w ’ 1 be rc o aIed h ? ar , t,c ! es 
essences. The odour of the cheaper *iimredients answering to tins type. It seems the end and aim 
soon disappears ; but that of the mybergris of these institutions to secure something out of the 
remains, and tin? ‘Essence,’ or ‘Extract,’ or #omnion, and .this desire is shared by not a few 
‘Bouquet’ to which a skilfH^ perfumer gives private individuals, to a much greater extent than 
some fanciful name, gets all tiie credit whidh is commonly supposed. If a tradesman can make a 
really bekmgs to the pinch of diseased matter collection of articles whose peculiarity is their only 
from the poor sperm-whale. As chlmists haye reconimM ation, and exhibit them in his show- 
not yet been able to discover what it is that . , . .. ’ , ~ , 

gives the odour to ambrein, they have been unable ™ d ™ to attract ‘ mnee fflstoni, he considers 
to devise, a substitute. that the trouble is well repaid by the advertisement 

Ambergris is not the only valuable material *vhich he receives. Often has the writer stopped 
for which we^are peculiarly and solelv indebted to view these varies collection^ as they are sprean 
to Physeter ?md roceyhaliis> the sperm-whale. The as a bait. One is often desirous of seeing a col- 


The j as a bait. One is often desirous of seeing a col- 
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lection exhibiting the advancement made in the 
manufacture of an article, and they often afford 
amusement as well as instruction. J ust fancy the 
striking feature in the case of cycles ; what a 
strange* sight to sep the old boneshaker, and the' 
various stages to the pr&sent silent, swift, and 
elegant cycle of to-day. With what satisfaction 
would ^lie smoker view a collection of pipes with 
all thfe multitudinous devices, shapes, and kinds, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

Old curiosity shops are very plentiful, and a 
cursory glance at the stock contained therein only 
reveals to one the fact that on numerous points 
there is a great deal to be learnt. But irrespective 
of the above, we would draw the reader’s attention 
to a few collections which have been notified from 
time to time, and which come within scope of this 
article. 

At Warsenstein, in Germany, there is perhaps 
one of the most curiously original collections of 
books extant. This consist* of a botanical collec- 
tion. Outwardly, the volumes present the common 
appearance of a block of wood, and that is the 
first impression ; but a minute examination reveals 
the fact that each is a complete history of tins 
particular tree which it represents. At the back 
of the. book the bark has been removed from a 
space, which allows the scientific and the common 
uffciu® of the tree to be placed as a title for the 
booll^ One side is formed from the split wood of 
the tree, showing its grain and natural fracture ; 
the tyther shows the wood when worked smooth 
and varnished. One end shows the grain as left 
by the saw, and the other the finely polished 
wood. On opening the book, it is found to con- 
tain the fruit, seeds, leaves, and other products 
of the tree ; the moss which usually grows upon 
its trunk, and the insects which feed upon the 
different parts of the tree. Thc*e are supple- 
mented by a well-printed description of the 
habits, usual location, and manner of growth of 
the tree. In fact, everything which has a bearing 
upon that certain tree secures a place in this 
wonderful, useful, and valuable collection. 'Here 
is a precedent for the various botanical societies to 
adept, and although doubtless expensive, yet 
it will certainly repay in its utility. 

There are at present some very valuable 
curiosities in the shape of cherry-stones, and were 
they collected in one locality, it would doubtless 
enhance their value. In the Salem Museum 
reppses one which contains one dozen silver 
spoons. The stone is of the ordinary .size ; but 
the spoons are so small that their shape and finish 
can only be discerned satisfactorily by Ineans of 
the microscope. But a more curious cherry-stone 
is that upon which are inscribed one hundred and 
twenty-four heads. This no doubt forme the 
most curious collection yet known, and the naked 
eye can easily distinguish those belonging to* 
popes and kings by their mitres and crowns. If 
was bought in Prussia for fifteen thousand dollars, 
and thence conveyed to that home of curiosities, 
England, where it is considered an object of so 
much value that its possession was disputed, and 
it became the subject of a suit in Chancery. 
However, a toymaker of Nuremberg endeavoured 
to eclipse this specimen by enclosing in a cherry-* 
kRsttePwhich was exhibited at t£e French Crystal 
P(d^cd| a plan of Sebastopol, a railway station, 


and the Messiah of Klopstock. How far he 
succeeded we leave our readers to determine. 

The most curious collections, however, are to 
■be found made up of coins, and we have seen 
many of this kind ; but the most extensive is 
undoubtedly to be seen at Nottingham at the 
present moment. It consists of a huge pile of 
perfectly new Jubilee half-crowns made up as 
a lighthouse-shaped pyramid. The whole is 
comprised under a glass case, and measures in 
height six feet ; while the base is five feet eight 
inches round, and the number of coins is one 
hundred thousand eight hundred and six. The 
weight is one ton eight hundredweight fourteen 
pounds three ounces, and the value is twelve 
thousand six hundred pounds fifteen shillings. 
The banker’s receipt for the payment of the 
money lies near the case, being conclusive proof 
of the authenticity and genuineness of the 
collection. 

But the foregoing illustrations are nothing 
when compared with the miscellaneous collection 
at Scotland Yard. There, every housebreuking 
implement reposes in solemn grandeur from the 
faithful jemmy to the dark-lantern, and all the 
accessories of the modern Charles Peace are to be 
seen. The contents of that Museum are too 
numerous and too varied to be described, and 
only a visit, secured only by a few, can give any 
adequate idea of tlie scope and variety oi the 
articles collected by the authorities. (See ‘The 
Black Museum, ’ Chambers's Journal , April 25, 
1885.) 

Ingenious tradesmen and speculators are always 
on the qni vivc for such curiosities as can be 
secured, and when they have obtained them, they 
turn them to good account for advertising purposes. 
We can only recommend our readeis to look 
around and use the observing faculties which 
they possess, and it will astonish and surprise 
them to wdiat an extent they exist. The numbers 
of collections of curiosities which we have seen 
by thus keeping our eye open would form an 
exceedingly long article, too long, in fact, for the 
present ; and we cun confidently assert that much 
amusement and instruction are to be derived in 
the search. 


S I L E N T # G I F T. 

Thou half-way up the long steep hill of Fame ; 

' I at its loot, obscure, well-nigh unknown, 

Having no home, no wealth, to call my own, 

Seeing life’s toil stretch on through years the same — 
What could I give that now thou canst not claim ? 
The love of friends, loud praise’s stirring tone, 
Success in work — while I who stand alone 
Look up k but dare not speak for very shame. 

Yet to myself I whisper soft and low, 

Something I, too, could bring, his life to bless, 

( A gift whoso sweetness none shall ever know. 

Because none other may the shrine possess o 
0 That holds the treasure - but a woman’s heart — 

A little thing ! Yet of all things apart. 
v K. E. Webb. 
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THE INDIRECT DITTIES OF LIFE. 
Indirect duties may be classed with ‘imperfect 
sympathies;* perhaps, indeed, the non-fulfilment 
of the former may be due to the existence of the 
latter, if that can be said to have an existence 
which is in itself a negation, a want It is 
curious, but unquestionably true, that the neglect 
of indirect duties not only may be, but often is, 
accompanied by the ardent and conscientious 
discharge of direct duties. For instance, who 
dees not know the model wife and mother, 
always at the beck and call of husband and 
children, always at work for them, cooking, 
mending, making — whose husband never has to 
complain of an ill-cooked dinner or buttonless 
shirt? whose children’s socks are always darned, 
their collars always clean, their boots in g<Jod 
repair, their hair well kept, their nails not 
unsightly? Well for all belonging to her is 
such a mother ; not for one moment would we 
be supposed to undervalue her good gifts ; but 
we do grudge a little the supreme indiffer- j 
ence Bhe occasionally displays to the indirect 
duties of life. If her husband’s sisters happen 
to be in business, and need his help, his^counser 
or countenance perhaps, ahe devoted but exacting,* 
the self-effacing and at the eaiqe time selfish wife 
resents the call for sympathy outsidS her own 
immediate circle. ‘I didn’t marry the whole 
family,’ is her excuse to herself for the non- 
fulfilment of so indirect a duty. Even so does 
the excellent husband on his part but loo often 
regard liis wife’s relations and liis duty to them ; 
neither did he ‘marry the whole crew of them ;’ 
so he buttons up *his ‘ British breeehes-f)ocket,’ 
and does not give to liis brother-in-law Lazarus 
even the crumbs of his monetary 4 good things.’ • 
How is the indirect duty fulfilled in travelling 
towards those who are not metaphorically bat 
actually going the same road with us? Do we 
not establish ourselves in the most advantageoift 
quarters obtainable, aud because we have some 
first, fancy ourselves, some of us, entitled to be 
best served^ ,, Those who enter the cufriage sub- 


sequently and endanger ©ur sovereign comfort 
meet but sour looks, cold welcome, whatever 
may be the evidence of need in face or appear- 
ance ; appealing to our dormant sympathy not 
seldom quite in vgin. 

In places of so-called amusement, how fare the 
indirect duties? We have come on purpose to 
enjoy ourselves, and to help others to dd th^ 
same? Not many evenings since we wera# a 
concert where the chairs were arranged w™h a 
mathematical regard to economy of space, |but 
an unmatliematical regurd to the difference of 
the size of the bodies to be accommodated in 
that space. (A gross disregard of an indirect 
duty on the part of the managers of that con- 
cert, by the way.) So, inevitably the larger 
bodies overlapped the smaller ones. All bowed 
to necessity, some courteously, some stolidly, 
some fussily, some despairingly. Herring- 
wise, Ve arranged oursftves for the function. 
When the enjoyment had lasted some little 
•time, long enough for cramped limbs 1 to tor- 
ment the# sensitive, we saw a pale little lady on 
our right put a timid toe on to the rung of tKe 
chair in front of her. Immediately its oceupaht, 
a lady also, glared round at the victim of tight 
packing, who withdrew the offending toe with a 
murmured apology. Now, on our left, a lively 
lady, at the first note of the loud bassoon, with 
botfi feet placed comfortably on the ihmg of the 
chair before her, had kept time — her time, not 
the bail’s — to the performance, quite amazingly 
regardless of any annoyance she might, and did, 
inflict # on those about her. The world might 
have gone better here, we venture to think, if the 
jn direct duties had not been so neglected. 

{ But it is not only at places of amusement that 
such things ‘can be, without our special wonder.* 
Mark the reception of a stranger in some town 
as well as country churches. Are all anxious to 
welcome him— to cut short his period of embar- 
rassment, of hesitation— to make him feel at home 
in the place of worship? We are afraid not 
And of all the baj blood ever % bred between okP 
acquaintance, the very blackest we have known 


$ 
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was occasioned by the reseating of a certain parish 
church. Nay, with our own eyes we have seen 
a man, before the commencement of the service, 
climbing over the back into a ‘slip,’ the two 
entrances to which were barred by stalwart, 
youths, thus outflanking them ; while they were" 
compelled to, a sullen endurance of the claim- 
ant’s presence during the service, as also to the 
battery, of sly amused glanced from their friends 
and neighbours. 

A schoolboy’s idea of honour is a byword ; his 
notion of the indirect duty as owing to his teachers 
is as eccentric.. The patient poring over perverse 
or dull or ignorant themes, the weary watchful- 
ness never relaxed, the fearful monotony of the 
grinding, to a man, is but an incident to "the boy, 
but is the life of his instructor. ‘They are 
paid for it,’ says the lad ; and the hire makes 
all things square, even if it does not allow him 
a margin for allowable aggravation. 

In any little set or coterie in town or country 
there is often a Mr A f overflowing with the milk 
of human kindness to all about him except Mr 
B ; or a Mrs C who cannot stand Mrs B. Some- 
times a whole family like the Ss are at peace 
with all munkind save the Js. And their 
quarrels, if not so tragic, are o!s unreasonable as 
the quarrels of the Montagues and Capulcts of 
Verona. If not professing the Iroquois ethics, 
or saying with Colonel Newcome, ‘The day I 
take that man’s hand, sir, I shall be a scoundrel,’ 
they yet not u infrequently manage pretty little 
vendettas, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness, and with an unaccusing conscience too. 

Then the man of wit, who, of course, must 
have a butt, who never hesitates between his 
jest and his friend, who gives a stab in the back 
with some anecdote of you that sets all your 
neighbours grinning, who wounds a feeling, rips 
np your self-respect, knocks down your pride, 
and all with the happy indifference of a high- 
wayman. We grant he requires some, much 
magnanimity, and so, ’if not virtuous lfimself, 
may be the cause of virtue in others. 

Even .the animal creation— as we animJls arq 
fond of calling the brutes— even tfyey must 
indulge their vagaries of duty. We may pay 
his tax and feed and house him, pet and play 
with him, bid our friends ‘love me, love my 
dog but not always is his duty ours in return. 
Some one of our domestics ‘ has given him 
medicines, it could not be else,’ and the rogue 
bestows in bountiful measure the duty*- love, 
obedience which ought to be ours, on the groom, 
to whom, perhaps, our own indirect duty is 
but ill performed, as is our favourite’s to us. 

There is a fine instance of an indirect duty, 
pointed out by Dr Johnson, in the following 
extract from Boswell’s Life, , which illustrates our 
meaning better than any words of our own can 
do. ‘To a lady who endeavoured to vindicate 
herself from blame fur neglectiug social attention 
to woitby neighbours, by saying, “ I would go to 
them, if it would do them any good,” he said : 
“What good, madam, do you expect tq have in 
your power to do them? It is showing them 
respect, and tlutt is doing them good.”* To do to 
every one as you would wish them to do to you, 
is the fulfilling of all duties, direct or indirect^ 
t ufit this, as Sir Arthur Help^said, * is a pule too 
(V well* known, to be regarded.’ 


At the moment of writing, the whole of Chris- 
tendom, it is not too much to say, is stirred to 
its depths by the heroic fulfilment of an indirect 
duty, for such we must regard Father Damien’s 
devotion to the lepers of Molokai, 0 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

. a HE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

CHAPTER VII.— -A SEA-FUNERAL. 

The doctor sat on the starboard side of the 
table, and I caught him eyeing me with a 
meaning expression that somewhat puzzled me. 
Once, indeed, he winked, and fearing that he 
might be a little tipsy and easily led into a 
demonstrativeness of manner sufficiently marked 
to cdccli the skipper’s attention, I took some 
pains not to see him. Old Keeling, at the 
head of the table, his face shining like a 
mahogany figure-head under a fresh coat of 
varnish, was in the middle of the story of 
his action witli the corsair in the Bay of 
Bengal, when Mr Prance entered the cuddy 
and quietly took his seat He fell to work 
upon a piece of coined beef whilst lie seemed 
to listen with a face of respectful eouitesy to 
Keeling’s long-winded yarn, with its running 
commentary ot, ‘How brave!’ ‘What dreadful 
creatures!’ ‘How very awful!’ and the like 
from- the ladies. 

The skipper came to an end, and Mr Prance 
said to me : ‘ A plucky fight, sir.’ 

‘Very,* said 1, watching for that twinkle of 
eye which his voice suggested. 

A few minutes later the mate went on to the 
poop, and I stopped to the quarter-de< k to smoke 
a cheroot. Whilst I was preparing the weed to 
light it, l)r Heinmeridgc came out of the cuddy. 

‘You may be interested to know,’ said lie, 
‘ that your ugly friend ib dead.’ 

‘And that is what you wished to convey to 
me by winking?’ said i. 

He nodded with a smile that could scarcely be 
called sober, ‘You took a particular interest 
in him,’ he exclaimed, ‘and so I thought I 
•would give you the news before I made my 
report to the captain.’ 

^ ‘You are very good,’ I exclaimed with a 
u sarcnstifc bow. 

‘In fact, Mr Dugdalb,’ he continued, ‘I am 
going to pay another visit to the lorecastle, as 
tllere is something in the manner of this fellow’s 
death that puzzles me. Indeed, it is as likely 
as not I may make a post-mortem examination.’ 
Here he lifted his hand and eyed it an instant. 
I noticed that it trembled. He immediately 
grew conscious of his action, blushed slightly, 
and spoke* with a note of confusion: ‘The mis- 
chief of it is, the Jacks object to this sort of 
inquisitions. Then, again, the light forward is 
aboipinatfly bad, and there is too much risk 
Y'lien there ar$ ladies aboard in any attempt 
to smuggle the body aft. — Would ^ou like to 
see the man?’ You admired him in* life, you 
know.’ 

I hung in the wind a moment, then said : 
‘Yes; I will go with you;’ and we trudged 
forwards. 

The sailors’ dwelling-place was what is called 
a topgallant forecastle ; a structure tn the bpws 


of the ship corresponding with th» cuddy and ‘Now, what would be the good/ cried the 
its poop-deck aft It should have been familiar doctor fretfully, ‘of giving this forecastle a lee- 
ground to me ; yet I found something of real ture on the causes of death ? What did he die 
novelty, too, in the sight as I followed the doctor of ?— A plague on % Mr Dugdale ! Do you 
through the port door find entered what resembled .know I’ve a great mind to take a peep* inside 
a vast gloomy cave, resonant with the sound of him, if only in the interests of thq medical 
seas smitten by the cutwater, with a slush-lamp journals.* _ . * . . 

swinging amidships under a begrimed beam, anu ‘ I ’m beginning |o feel a little &iint,’ said I, 
a line of daylight falling a little beyond fair with a movement towards the forecastle door, 
through the open scuttle or deck -hutch, and ‘ Oh well, Mr Willard/ exclaimed HemmeHdge, 
resembling in its dusty shaft and defined margin addressing the man who had approached us, and 
a sunbeam striking through a chink of the shutter who proved to be the sail-maker, ‘have him 
of a darkened room. stitched up as soon as you please, and^then gbt 

There was at least a score of hammocks hung him on to the fore-hatch with a tarpaulin over 
up under the ceiling or upper deck, with here him, till other orders come forward. 1 
and there the faces of mariners showing over ‘Are ye likely to hold an inqueBfc, doptor?’ 
them, or perhaps the half of a stockinged leg, and asked the sailmaker, whose' Roman noseband 
nothing else of the man inside but that to be thin frill or streamlet of .wool-white whisker 
seen. There were figures seated on boxes, stolidly running under his chin from one ear to another 
smoking, or stitching at their clothes : grim, gave him a queer sort of yearning raised haggard 
silent, unshaven salts, stealing out upon the eye look in that light, as h e inclined his head 
in that strange commingling of dull light and forward to ask the question, 
dim shadow, in proportions so grotesque and even ‘ Oh, it wouldn’t be an inquest/ responded the 
startling that they hardly needed to vanish on a doctor with a short laug 1, . ‘But it is death 
sudden’ to persuade one they were creatures of from natural causes, anyway/ added lie in a 
another universe. careless voice; ‘.and so we’ll go alt again, Mr 

The doctor made his way to a bunk on the Dugdale ; unless, indeed* you would like to take 
port side, almost abreast of the scuttle, where another view of your friend V 
the light came sifting through fhe gloom with I shoved past him, and got out of the forecastle 

? ower enough to define shnpc and even colour, at once ; and never before did the sunshine seem 
n this bunk lay a motionless figure under a more glorious, nor the ocean breeze sweeter, nor 
blanket, and a small square of canvas over his | the swelling heights of the Indiaman more airily 
head. The bunks in the immediate neighbour- beautiful and majestic. In fact, I had felt half 
hood were empty, and the fellows who swung in sulfocated in that forecastle ; and as I made my 
hammocks a little distance away peered dumbly way to the poop, I respired the gushing wind as 
at us, with eyes which gleamed like discs of it hummed past me over the bulwarks as thirstily 
polished steel amid the hair on their faces. as ever shipwrecked sailor lapped water. 

l)r Hemmeridge pulled the bit of sailcloth from That same evening, some time after dinner, 
the face of the body, and there lay before me the I went on to the poop. It was a fine clear 
most hideous mask that could enter the mimj of moonless night, with a pleasant breeze out of 
any man, saving the Master who drew Caliban, to the north-east. There were a few passengers 
figure. Nothing showed of the eyes through the moving about the deck* but it was too dark to 
contracted lids but the whites. There was a drop make sure of them, though the delicate sheen in 
in the under-jaw that had twisted the creature’s the air, falling in a sort of silver showering from 
hare-lip into the distortion of a shocking grin. >the velvet-dark heaven of brilliants on high, 
I took one look and recoiled, and as I did so, a enabled <*ne to see forms and to follow the move- 
fellow who had been watching us at the torecastl£ ments of things clearly. 

door approached and said respectfully: ‘There ‘Is it true, do you know, that one of the 
ain’t no doubt of his being stone-dea<^ sir, 9 sailors died this afternoon?’ exclaimed a low, 
suppose V * clear, but most melodious voice by my side. 

Hemmeridge turned irom the -body. There It was Miss Temple. She started as I quitted 
was an odd look of loathing *und puzzlement , in my leaning posture and turned to her. 
his face. * ‘ # Oh, I beg your pardon/ she exclaimed in a 

‘ Oh yes, man, quite dead/ he answered. — ‘ An changed note, 
amazing corpse, don’t you think, Mr Dugdale I It was # very clear she had mistaken me — foi 
Good enough to preserve in spirits as a show for Colled ge,*for all I can tell. She was alone. Yet 
the museum of an hospital/ • had she come from the cuddy, she must certainly 

‘ I hope/ exclaimed a deep voice from a ham- have seen the young sprig playing at the table 
mock that swung near, ‘ if so be that* tjiat there with Fairthorne at chess. 

Crabb’s dead and gone, he ain’t going tq be let ‘I should be glad to answer your question/ 
lie to p'ison the £arfumed hatmosphe^e of this flsaid I coolly, **if you care to stop and listen, Miss 
here drawing-room/ , temple/ 

. ‘No, my man/ answered the* doctor, looking Ry the starlight I could see her fine imperious 
at; the body ; * we ’ll have him out pf this in good dark eyes bent on me. 

time.— But there’s nothing to hurt in*his remain- ‘It is*curious/ she exclaimed — and perhaps by 

ing here a bit/ daylight I should have found some sign of a smile 

‘What did he doy of?’ asked an old sailor, in her face; but her countenance showed like 
who had risen from his chest, and stood survey- marble in that shadow— ‘that this should be the 
ing us as he leaned against a stanchion with the Second time I have asked you about what if 
inverted bowl of a sooty pipe betwixt his happening in theeship. You tiave been a sailor, 
teeth. I thmk, Mr Di^dale V 
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‘ Mr Colledge has doubtless told you so,’ said I. 

. ‘Yes; it was he who told me. You share his 
cabin, I believe. Will you tell me if it be true 
that one of the sailors has died ? * 

‘It hr true,’ said I: ‘a sailor named Crabb died, 
this morning.’ <. 

4 Has he been buried ? * 

‘No; that ceremony is 1 to. take place in the 
morning, I believe/ 

*Onr ship, then, will sail all night long with a 
' dead body on board ? ’ she exclaimed with a lift 
of her eyes to the stars and then a look seawards. 
‘Are not, the superstitions of sailors opposed to 
such burdens V 

‘Jack does not love dead bodies,’ said I, 
making os if to resume my leaning posture at the 
rail, as one interrupted in a reverie ; for harmless 
as her questions were, I did not at all relish her 
haughty commanding manner of putting them; 
besides, this was the first time 1 had exchanged a 
sentence with her since r that night of the collision 
in the Channel ; and the. unconquerable delight I 
took in gazing at her beauty, that now?, to iny 
ardent young eyes, was idealised, by the starlit 
dusk by which I surveyed her, into graces beyond 
expression fascinating, affected me also as a sort 
of injury to my own dignity, thanks to the mood 
that had grown up in me through what I had 
said and thought of her. ‘But/ continued I care- 
lessly, ‘ what is regarded as a superstition by the 
sailor is a stroke of nature common to *us all. 
One may travel far without meeting any person 
who will choose a dead body for company.’ 

She walked to the rail a few feet away from 
where I stood, and looked at the water for some 
while in silence, as though she had not heard 
me. . 

‘I would rather die anywhere than at sea,’ 
she exclaimed, as though thinking aloud, with a 
sudden crossing of her hands upon her breast, as if 
a chill had entered her from the dark ocean. * The 
horror of being buried i,n that void there jyould 
keep me alive. Oh, if it be true, as Shakespeare 
says, that dreams may visit us in our grave?— in 
our graves ashore, where there are daisies and- 
green turf and the twinkling shadows «f leaves, 
and often the full moon and the high summer 
night shedding a peace like that of God himself, 
passing all understanding, upon the dead — what 
should be the visions that enter into the sleep of 
one floating deep down in that great mystery 
there ? ’ , 

This was a passage of humour which I \yas 
quite young enough to have coaxed, and have 
sought to improve in any other fipe young 
woman after her pattern; but my temper just 
then happened to be perverse aud my mood 
obnoxious to seutiment. 

* Why,’ said I, pretending to stare at the water, 
‘what’s the difference between being lowered 
in a coffin and being hove overboard in a canva^i 
sack with a lump of holystone at one’s feet, wheh. 
one doesn’t know it? If oi\e could believe in 
t1*e mermaid, in coral pavilions, illuminated with 
cressets brilliant with sea-fire, in those sweet 
songs whicli were formerly sung by fishy virgins, 
who swept their lyres of gold with arms of ivory 
and fingers of pearl, I believe that when my 
tune ( came I should be very willing to take thd 
' plunge, in fact choose it in prefe •ence to* — — 

I brought my eyes away from, the water, and 


saw her figure in the companion-way down which 
she floated ! 

A minute later, Colonel Bannister came along. 

■ He approached me close, staring hard, and said : 
‘ Oh, it ’s you, Dugdale ! .1 thought it waa the 
second mate. — Here ’a a pretty go ! There ’a a 
man dead.’ 

‘ He couldn’t help it, Colonel,’ said I. 

‘Ay, but what did he die of?’ he shouted. 
‘ I *ve asked Hemmeridge, and he won’t give the 
disease a name. I don’t want it to go further, 
but betwixt you and me and the bedpost, hang 
me ’ — here he subdued his voice into an extra- 
ordinary croaking whisper — ‘if I don’t believe 
that Hemmeridge ’ — and he lifted his hand to his 
mouth in a posture of drinking. ‘ My contention 
is, tljey ’ve got no right to keep the body. 
What’s the good of it? Since Hemmeridge is 
mute, who ’s going to say that the seaman didn’t 
die of smallpox ? That ’a it, you see ! Small- 
pox ! and a crowd of us aft who, if a plague 
should break out, must perish. Mind, I say 
perish ! — Where ’s that second mate ? ’ 

He impetuously crossed the deck and hurried 
forward on the weather side of the poop. A 
few minutes afterwards I heard the Becond mate’s 
voice. ‘Wheel there! where are vou driving 
the ship to ? ’ he shouted from the forward part 
of the poop ; but merely ns an excuse, I think, to 
break away from the Colonel, who had now tailed 
on to him. 

As lie came rumbling aft, I went forward. 

It was the most delicate gentle weather imag- 
inable next morning when I went on deck an 
hour before breakfast-time to get a cold bath in 
the ship’s head, which to my mind is the very 
noblest luxury the sea has to yield : nothing to 
be done but to strip, drop over the side on to 
the grating betwixt the headboards, well out of 
sight of the poop, where the spout of the head- 
pump, as it is called, commands you, and so be 
played on for half an hour at a spell by some 
ordinary seaman, who will be glad to oblige you 
for the value of a glass of grog. Oh, the delight 
past language of the sensation sinking through 
and through one to the very marrow that comes 
'with the gushing of the sparkling green brine 
pouring away from one in foam back into the 
dashing^ heart of the deep out of which it is 
•eucked ! 

As I passed the forehatch on my way aft, I 
observed a 4 heap of something lying under a 
tarpaulin ; 'at tne same moment the boatswain 
stepped out of liia berth. 

‘Have ye heard what time the funeral’s to 
take place, sir ? ’ 

‘ Bless me ! ’ cried I with a start, ‘ I had for- 
gotten all about it. Small wonder that we' and 
our troubles should be compared to sparks that 
fly upwards, for we are extinguished in a breath 
and clean, forgotten.’ I glanced at the tarpaulin 
on the hatchway with an ugly shuddering recol- 
lection coming upon me of the face of the man 
as 1 had last viewed him dead in ljis bunk. 
‘ No,’ said I ; ‘ I am unable to tell you when 
they mean to bury him. The sooner the better, 
Behould say.’ 

Tl|e breakfast-bell then sounding, I entered the 
cuddy and took my place. I had thought to 
catch a glance, perhaps one glance, ^during the 
meal from Miss Temple, who might probably 
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recollect her few words with me on the pre- 
ceding evening, and her cool trick of sliding 
off to let me talk aloud to myself. But she 
nqver turned her eyes my way.. She sometimes 
-spokq across the table to Mr Colledge, once 
inclined her fine figure towards Captain Keeling 
to respond to some remark of hiS, and occasionally 
exchanged a sentence with her aunt. But the 
rest of ns might have been as much hidden as 
the body of Crabb was forward, for all the atten- 
tion she honoured us with. 

‘I am glad that this funeral is going to take 
place/ Mr Johnson said to me. ‘I nave promised 
a friend of mine who owns a newspaper in 
London a series of articles on this voyage, and 
down to this time I ha\ T en’t quite seen my way. 
For what has happened proper to toll ? Dash my 
wig ! saving that collision, of which I cofildn’t 
make head nor tail, and dare not therefore 
attempt, what ghost of an incident good for what 
I may call word-painting has occurred ? ’ 

‘This burial should give you the chance you 
want/ said I. 

‘ Yes/ he exclaimed ; * I shall be able to do it 
justice, I believe. I am a liLtle uncertain in the 
matter of nautical terms; and when I’ve finished 
the ac ‘ount of it, I should be glad if you’d listen 
to it, Mr Dugdale, and correct any trilling tech- 
nical errors I may happen to make. Even now, 
I ’ll be shot if t can tell the difference between 
starboard and larboard — never can remember, 
somehow. The words are so confoundedly alike, 
you know.’ 

‘If I were you/ said I, ‘I should not suffer 
ignorance of the sea-life to hinder me from writ- 
ing fully about it. Few sailors read ; nobody 
else understands the calling. Say what you like, 
and you need only dash your absurdities into 
your canvas with a cocksure finish to be accepted 
as an authority.’ 

‘Still/ he exclaimed, ‘in an account of* a 
funeral at sea I should like to have the rigging 
right’ 

I assured him that I should be glad to hear 
his account when he had written it ; and 
soon afterwards we left the table and went on 
dock. • 

The ship was this morning a very grand show 
of canvas. At the peak flew the red ensign half* 
mast high, languidly floating in rich brand-new, 
folds of sunny crimson the quiet breathing of 
the wind over the quarter. It was a hint of what 
was to come, and you noticed the influence of 'it 
upon the passengers, who talked in sitbdjied 
voices, and walked thoughtfully, as though it 
were the Sabbath and Divine service was shortly 
to be held. . 

Shortly before ten o’clock, Sniallridge, taking 
his stand upon the forecastle head, Applied his 
silver whistle to his lips, and sent tne shrill 
metallic summons ringing throughout the 'length 
of the ship, following it with a deep-chested 
hurricane roar of ‘ All hands ’teqtf funeral.’ Tl* 
Jacks had been off work since breakfast-time, and 
to the bofiftswain’s melodious invitatioif they came 
tumbling out of the forecastle all in the spruce 
warm-weather attire of those days. „ 

The first, third, and fourth mates took their 
place a little abaft the gangway, leaving* the 
second officer on the poop to look after the ship. 
A young reefer clad in bright buttons stbod at .the 


bell, which he struck in funereal time, constantly 
glancing around him to find some one to exchange 
a grin with. When all were assembled, « the 
skipper stalked solemnly out of the cuddy, Prayer- 
.book in hand K Keeling was a man of strong piety, 
and his manner of addressing himsejf to this 
solemn business was full of an old-fashioned awe 
and reverence, which one might look n long way 
round among modern sea-captains to find the like 
of, in such a performance, at all events, as that of 
burying the remains of a forecastle hand. Most 
of the passengers were grouped along the break 
of the poop to witness tne ceremony. £ see that 
large and stirring picture very fresltfy -even now : 
the mass of whiskered faces, one showing past 
another, nearly every jaw moving to the gnawing 
of a quid : Keeling and his officers in full fig; 
the many-coloured dresses of .the ladies fluttering 
along the line of the poop rail ,* I recall the deep 
hush that settled down upon the fine ship, no 
Round to break it but the polling of the bell and 
a noise of water lazily washing alongside. High 
above us the great squares* of canvas rose in bril- 
liant clouds, one swelling another with a soft 
swaying of the whole majestic fabric, as though 
the vessel were # something sentient, and was 
keeping time with her mhstheads to the mournful 
chimes on the quarter-deck. 

The bell ceased ; the midshipman struck ten 
o’clock upon it ; the Jacks on the quarter-deck 
J made a Jane, and down it from forward came 
J four hearty seamen, bearing upon their shoulders 
| a hatch grating, on which was the hammock 
| containing the body, covered with England’s 
I commercial ensign. One end of this grating was 
rested upon the lee rail ; then the captain began 
to read the sea funeral service. As the captain 
paused in his delivery, the ensign was whipped 
off, the grating tilted, and the white hammock 
flashed overboard. I was at the lee rail, and 
1 glanced down into the sea alongside as the ham- 
mock % sped from the bulwark. But the ocean 
coffin, instead of sinking, went floating astern 
likje £ lifebuoy, bobbing bravely upon the 
summer tumble, and lifting and sinking upon the 
swell as tVick-like as a waterborne lifeboat. 

I believe no man saw this hut myself, every- 
body listening reverentially to the closing woftis 
of the skipper’s recital from the Prayer-book. I 
walked hastily aft to observe the hammock as 
it veered into our wake, and beckoned to Mr 
Cocker, who at once crossed the deck. 

‘See there !’ cried I, pointing to the thing that 
was* frisking ill the eddies upturned by our keel, 
and crawling into the distance to the slow pro- 
gress of the ship. ‘Friend Crabb seems in no 
hurry t<3 knock at*Davy Jones’s door/ 

‘ 1 expect the fool of a sail maker forgot to 
weights the body/ said he. ‘ Unless/ he added, 
with a little change in his voice, as if he meant 
frhat he said,, whilst he did not wish me to 
suppose him in earnest, * the chap was too great 
a rascal when alive to sink now that he *s nothing 
but a body.’ 

* I thought/ I exclaimed, * that wicked sailors, 
like Falstaff, had an alacrity in sinking/ * 

‘ I ’ll tell you a fact, then, Mr DugdaJe/ said he. 

‘ I was aboard a ship where we buried a man that 
had murdered a negro in Jamaica. He was % 
ruffian down to th* heels of his yellow feet, sir, 
with a deal worse on his conscience, in our 
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opinion, than oven the blood of a darkey. It 
was a dead calm when we dropped him over the 
side *with a twelve-pound shot at the clews of 
his hammock. Down he went ; but up he came 
again, and lay wobbling under the main-chains. 
The eapmn, not liking suph a neighbour, ordered 
a boat over with a fresh weight for the corpse. 
It was another twelve-pound^ shot, and down it 
took him, as all hands expected. But scarce was 
the bbat hoisted when tne chief-mate, who was 
looking over the rail, sings out quietly : “ Here ’s 
Joey again.” And there lay the hammock just 
under thg mizzen chains. ’Twas lucky a breath 
of wind cam’t along just then and sneaked the 
barque away, for had the calm lasted, the men 
would hare sworn that the body had got hold 
of the ship and wouldn’t let her move. But 
as to our being evey able to sink it’ — he shook 
his head, and pointing to the hammock that was 
now showing like a fleck of foam in the tail of 
our wake, he exclaimed : * It ’s the same with 
Crabb. He’s of the sort that Old Davy will 
have nothing to do with!’ 

The boatswain’s pipe shrilled out again ; the 
ceremony was over. The sailors stalked gravely 
towards the forecastle, the passengers distributed 
themselves about the podp. 

f Quite worth seeing, don’t you think?’ said 
Mr Johnson, coming up to me in the manner of 
a man fresh from a stage performance that has 

§ leased him. ‘ Only let me he sure of my nautical 
etails, and I believe I can see my way to a very 
pretty article, Mr Dugdale.’ 

SOME ODD THINGS ABOUT NUMBERS. 
That there is luck in odd numbers is a popular 
Baying, characterised by a delightful ambiguity 
which renders it equally correct in the case of 
either good or had luck. The expression, how- 
ever, is generally taken to mean that good luck 
may be attributed to odd numbers ; and whether 
or not they may be justified in assuming that 
even ones must consequently be unlucky, many* 
country women will only put their hens to set 
on an odd number of eggs, in the belief that 
otherwise no chickens would be hatched. 

Numbers both odd and even have always been 
credited with mystic powers capable of influenc- 
ing the destinies of man. It is possible that this 
belief may have been due in the first instande to 
a sense of reverence and awe with which" the 
immutable laws of mathematics were probably 
regarded by the ignorant j the fact, too, that the 
third, fifth, or sixth note in an’oetave harmonises 
with the first, may in some measure account for 
the superstitious importance with which the 
numbers three, five, and six have been regarded. ; 
and the regularity and frequency with which cer- 
tain numbers occur in Nature’s handiworks may 
also have given rise to a belief in some mystic 
powers inherent in the numbers themselves. 
ThOs, two is constantly before us in bilateral 
symmetry and the number of the sexes ; five 
occurs as the number of petals which many flowery 


ffow6ss or the number of fingers and toes on each 
of dq^haud^ fiod naet — the thftmb, of course, being 


reckoned as one of the fingers ; and as an instance 
in which six occurs we may mention the hex- 
agonal cells of a honeycomb. 

* It is unnecessary to give examples of the 

• mystical use of numbers in the Scriptures, far no 
one who has read the Bible can have failed to 
notice the frequency with which certain numbers 
are used, evidently intentionally and with a sym- 
bolical significance. 

In many of the legends which may be found 
amongst the North American Indians, two witches 
or medicine women play a prominent part This 
may be merely a curious coincidence ; but more 
probably it is the result of some forgotten super- 
stition connected with numbers ; for in the Old 
World, two has an evil reputation ; and so far as 
monarchs have been concerned, it certainly seems 
to have been an unlucky number, many of those 
who were second of a name having had troubled 
reigns or met with untimely fates. 

There is much superstitious regard for the 
number three in the popular mind, and the third 
repetition of anything is generally looked upon 
as a crisis. Thus, an article may twice be lost and 
recovered ; hut the third time that it is lost, it 
is gone for good Twice a man may pass through 
some great danger in Bafety ;• hut the third time 
he loses his life. If, however, the mystic third 
can be successfully passed, all is well. Three was 
called by Pythagoras the perfect number, and we 
frequently find its use symbolical of Deity ; thus, 
we might mention the trident of Neptune, the 
three-forked lightning of Jove, and the three- 
headed dog of Pluto. The idea of trinity is not 
confined to Christianity, but occurs in several 
religions. In mythology, also, we find three 
Faces, three Furies, and three Graces; and coining 
nearer to our own times, Shakespeare introduces 
his three witches. In public-house signs three 
seems to play an important part, for we frequently 
meet with ‘Three Cups,’ ‘Three Jolly Sailors,’ 
‘Three Bells,’ ‘Three Tuns,’ ‘Three Feathers’ — 
in fact, that number of almost anything of which 
a fertile imagination can conceive a trio. In 
^nursery rhymes and tales this number is not 
^unknovfn ; and if we look back to the days of our 
childhood, most of us will call to mind the three 
wise men of Gotham who took a sea-voyage in a 
bowl, not ‘to mention the three blind mice that 
had their tails cut off by the farmer’s wife. Per- 
haps there is some occult power in the number 
which governs the division of novels into three 
volumes* and induces doctors to order their 
medicine to be taken thrice daily. It is said that 
some tribes of savages cannot count beyond three ; 
hut although they may have no words to express 
higher* numbers, perhaps we should be scarcely 
justjfied In assuming tliat they are incapable of 
appreciating thg value of the latter. 

Five is a mystic number which was supposed 
to possess ‘great influence over demons and evil 
spirits. Probably primitive man — not unlike 
50m e of his descendants at the present day — 
reckoned up his little accounts on hifi fingers, 
ultimately using his hand as a symbol of five, and 
consequently attaching extra importance to tliat 
number. ' •• v 
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Seven was considered a holy number, and 
throughout the Scriptures it is frequently used as 
such. The seventh son of a seventh son was 
formerly ' looked upon as a natural doctor who 
possessed miraculous powers of healing the sick, 
and could, in fact, frequently effect a cure by 
merely touching the sufferer. Even at the pre* 
sent day this piece of superstition has not died 
out, and occasionally one may still meet with 
these so-called natural doctors, who fully believe 
in the marvellous powers ascribed to them. 
Amongst the Gaboon tribes there is a super- 
stition that on the seventh day after the birth 
of a child, the woman who is nursing the 
mother is in danger of being converted into an 
animal by some evil spirit, if the necessary steps 
are not taken to prevent her metamorphosis^ Ac- 
cording to a popular superstition, seven years of 
bad luck may oe expected by the unfortunate 
person who chances to break a mirror. There is 
a general belief with most people that they 
undergo some change every seven years ; man’s 
life is popularly divided into seven ages, and 
formerly it was supposed that seven and nine 
were capable of exerting much subtle intliience 
over men, the product of these two numbers being 
particularly powerful in this respect. Thus, sixty- 
three years was called the grand climacteric, and 
that age was considered a very important crisis in 
a man’s life. Women, on the other hand, were 
supposed to be more susceptible to the influence of 
six. Probably it was this bcliet in the supposed 
influence of nine and six on men’s lives which 
originally gave ri->e to the custom of granting 
leases for multiples of seven or nine years. Long 
leases are granted for ninety-nine or nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years, instead of a hundred or a 
thousand years, and there is, we believe, a piece 
of superstition that otherwise the hundredth or 
thousandth year would be under the influence of 
the Evil One. 

Nine, a trinity of trinities, is the perfect plural, 
and is credited with mystic properties. As might 
be supposed, therefore, many superstitions are 
connected with it. The first unmarried man 
parsing beneath the lintel post of a door over 
which has been hung a pod containing nine pea:?, 
will marry the maid who placed it there ; and a 
piece of worsted with nine knots tied in jt i* con# 
sidered a charm for a sprained ankle. Nine i» 
not in every ca.se a lucny number, however, for 
evil-doers regard the nine tails of the ‘cat,’ wjtli 
very little favour; to see nine magpies is con- 
sidered an ill omen ; and the nine of diamonds 
has been called — although no one scums to know 
why — the * Curse of Scotland.’ 

‘ Twelve is of constant recurrence. Tims, there 
were twelve tribes of Israel and twelve apostles; 
a year is divided into twelve months* and the 
Zodiac contains twelve signs. 

It is a well-knoifrn piece of superstitjpn that if 
thirteen people sit down to table together one of 
them will die within a year ; and»probably, as Ifts 
been suggested, the origin of this belief may be 
traced to the Paschal Supper. Even atf the present 
day, many people, who certainly ought to possess 
more sense, are reluctant to take part iu a dinntr 
or supper party containing the unlucky number of 
guests. Some, indeed, will even refuse to sit at 
the same table with twelve others ; and formerly 
in France there were men who gained a livelihood 
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by attending dinner-parties and making up the 
number of guests to fourteen in cases of emer- 
gency, where it was discovered at the last moment 

* that only thirteen were present 

, • 

JULIUS* VERNON: * 

A STO^Y OP HYPE PARK.* 

CHAPTER VIL 

There was a long sitting of the Marlborough 
Street police court that day, and at the conclusion 
of it the prisoner was committed far trial for the 
wilful murder of Margaret Neale on the night of 
the 10th of June. The evidence was all on one 
side, and every item of it appeared to go home 
with fatal force. The testimony given at the 
inquest was repeated, and the Countess of South- 
fort readily identified the handwriting of the old 
letters found in Fanne’s Jodgings. There could 
be no doubt whatever as to their being the letters 
of the deceased woman to her husband, written at 
various times before he h ‘ • England. A fatal 
revelation, unlooked-for and emphatic, flowed 
from them. Th$ last was dated ‘October 25th 
188-,’ and referred to tlie imminent departure of 
the husband for India ; and it was proved that 
Claude Faane sailed from Portsmouth in the 
troopship Euphrates on the 29th of the same 
I month. It did not need Frank Holmes, who 
reniembeied the date so well, to establish this 
j fact ; hut lie also remembered that, if Faune 
were the recipient of those letters, that last and 
I momentous letter from the dead wife must have 
I been received by the husband while he was 
staying with himself the week heiore embarka- 
tion. 

The evidence of detective Burton is already 
known to the reader ; he had nothing to add to 
it, and felt his case completed by the discovery 
of tin? letters. Mr Cfciyton was sworn, and 
admitted that Faune was in the habit, when 
| he cjmie to his hou«e, of staying till past ten ; 

* pressed on the point, he said lie did not recollect 
! an occasion, for several weeks prior to the murder, 

! of the prisoner going before ten o’clock. Further, 
j he had to confess that the prisoner’s departurefon 
J that Saturday evening was rather abrupt, and 
, caused him some surprise, as he had not alluded 

during the evening to any purpose of going so 
early. 

pifrton made no mention in his evidence of 
Frank Holme! having seen and met the prisoner 
at Albert Gate ; it was unnecessary, and the 
officer dul not wish to drag the young mail into 
the case without Sufficient reason. 

The garrulous and communicative landlady 
did n<3t follow the example. She deposed to Mr 
Holmes calling at her house, and telling her he 
fliad seen the. prisoner at Albert Gate, coming 
(omeward at a quarter past nine. This led to 
Holmes being called, much to his annoyance, to 
corroborate the point He did no more. But 
the woman went on to say that Mr Faune had 
told her that he was about to marry a very 
wealthy and beautiful young lady. 

Poor Mr Clayton was recalled after the witness 
Vent down, and had to admit that the prisons 
had been a snito^for his daughter’s hand ; that 
he himself hu^ assented to the suit, and had 
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believed the marriage would soon have taken 
place. This was a powerful point for the pro- 
secution, v 

'The prisoner’s solicitor put very few questions 
to the witnesses. He seemed to feel that the case ( 
on the other side-* was top strong and well-knit 
to be lightly assaulted, and that it was best to 
reserve his energies until he found some ground 
to fight upon. He only alked Mr Clayton if 
there *had been a formal engagement between his 
daughter and the prisoner, to which the answer 
was a negative. It was apparently without effect, 
and the solicitor said he would reserve his de- 
fence. Nobody thought that lie had, or could 
have, any substantial defence ; the only points 
which seemed open to him were the absence Of 
nil evidence tending to establish communication 
between Margaret Neale and the prisoner since 
the latter’s return to England, and of any proof 
of resemblance between tne signature of ‘Julius 
Vernon’ in the register and the known hand- 
writing of Claude Fauna at the same period. 
Both were strong points', the former specially so ; 
but they were merely negative, against a tremen- 
dous and compact array of positive evidence on 
the other side. 

Mr Clayton touched ‘Frank 1 Holmes on the 
shoulder outside the police court. ‘Will you 
come home with me and stay to dinner ? ’ 

* Thank you ; not this evening. I have several 
things to do.’ 

* Well, jump into this cab, and I will drop you 
at the Corner. — What do you think of the case 
now ? ’ he asked as they drove off. 

1 It looks bad enough.’ 

* Bad enough ! I hardly see how it could be 
worse for him.’ 

* It would be worse if they could bring to light 
any correspondence between Margaret Neale and 
Faune 6ince the latter’s return to England. That 
is still wanting, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Such a fabric as a complete case is seldom 
heard of,’ Raid Mr Clayton witli a shake '6f his 
head. * I fear in the present instance they can do 
without that evidence ; and who knows what may, 
be discovered between now and his trial? They 
have only been two days at the case.’ 

iWho knows?’ Holmes repeated absently. 

* Ves ; for the time I must admit they have done 
remarkably well ; but hasn’t it conic very easy to 
them ? ’ 

* So you will not come home with me, Frank ? ’ 
said Mr Clayton after a pause. * I should be glad 
if you would, if only to talk to Mdlry, I find it 
terribly hard. Poor girl ! Ah, Frank, I wish it 
had been otherwise 1 ’ 

The young man knew what he meant, and 
shook his head. ‘It cannot be otherwise now, 
Mr Clayton,’ he answered gently. ‘Let us not 
think of these things. Tell Mary I will be mind- 
ful of my promise this morning.’ . 

* What was it, Frank ? * f 

‘ Something I promised to try and do for her — 

no matter now; another time I shall tell you, 
should it be worth the telling. Tell hpr I am 
going to do my best’ 

* Very well, Frank, very well,’ the banker said 
with a sigh. They were now at Hyde Park 

S er, and the cab drew up to allow Holmes tci 
y * Perhaps tyou will \Qok in to-morrow 


‘ Perhaps I may. Good-night,’ * 

‘Good-night’ 

The cab moved on, but had hardly proceeded 
-twenty yards when it stopped; and Holraqs, 
looking back, saw Mr Clayton beckoning him # with 
his umbrella. ‘Come round to the bank early 
to-morrow,’ he said; *1 want to ask you some- 
thing, and almost forgot to mention it Will you 
call f’ 

Holmes promised that he would call, and then 
turned back along Piccadilly on his way to the 
Strand. He was very full of that idea of his 
which had struck him by the spot where Mar- 
garet Neale had been murdeied, an idea which, 
if he should be able to follow it up, would end 
in the unequivocal condemnation, or equally 
unequivocal acquittal, of Claude Faune. 

Walking down the Haymarket buried in his 
thoughts, Holmes was disagreeably interrupted 
by a brougham drawing suddenly up by the 
pavement and hearing his name called. He 
stepped over to the carriage, and saw Musgrave 
and his wife. Before giving him time to speak, 
the latter said eagerly : * I am so glad. Now you 
were going home to your dull lodgings, Mr 
Holmes ; but you shall enter thi9 carriage and 
come with me, and have dinner with us.’ She 
opened the door as she was speaking, and, like a 
man in a dream, Frank Holmes mechanically did 
the last thing he would have cared at the 
moment to do : he stepped into the brougham, 
and seated himself opposite the lady and her 
husband. 

The rest of the way down to Charing Cross, 
Mrs Musgrave, leaning towards him, kept talking 
away, in a voice musical to listen to, words he 
hardly understood, what with the noise of traffic 
and the confusion into which his thoughts had 
fallen. At the hotel he helped her from the 
brougham, and in the vestibule she said prettily : 
‘ I 'Shall only ask ten minutes to dress. Will it 
be too long to keep you gentlemen waiting for 
dinnei ?’ 

‘That means half-an-hour, Frank,’ observed 
Musgrave when she had gone up-stairs. ‘Come 
down and let ’s have a cigarette while waiting,’ 
i> They went down to the smoking-room, and 
Holmes, observing Musgrave beckon to a waiter, 
*aid : ‘Nothing lor me, Musgrave.’ 

* Not It whisky-and-seltzer ? ’ 

* Not even that.’ • 

But the man returned presently with a 
qtfantity of whisky in a tumbler, which caused 
Holmes to glance incredulously at his friend. 
His doubts were soon decided by seeing Mus- 
grave, after the addition of a little of the mineral 
water, drink the contents of the glass at a 
draught. And then, looking at the man, he was 
struck by *an alteration in his appearance : he 
looked flabby and pale. 

‘ Whftfcis the matter, Musgrave ? ’ he could not 
help .asking. 

o‘ Matter V answered Musgrave sharply. Paus- 
ing a minute or so, the influence ol the liquor 
which he had drunk produced a softer mood, and 
he said : ‘ I have a horror of these things. My 
wife is so interested — excited, in fact — over that 
woman’s murder, that she wouid take me to the 
polidf court to-day to hear the whole thing. She 
had not patience to wait till the evening papers, 
which I toid her would have a full report’ 


1 So you were in (he courthouse? So was I# 
but 1, did not see you.’ 

♦I woe sick of it I have always detested 
murders and sensations of every kind. I 
shouldn’t have even read the details of this case 
in the papers,’ said Musgrave, turning in his 
chair, ‘only it happened to be a man I had 
known. But not even that would have induced, 
me to go to the court, if it hadn’t been for 

‘Naturally, as a woman, Mrs Musgrave’s 
feelings are strong on the matter.’ 

* I suppose so ; and her southern blood is 
warmer tnan ours. However,’ he added, ‘she is 
satisfied now, since the fellow doesn’t seem to 
have a chance.’ 

Frank Holmes wished from his soul he had had 
the presence of mind to decline the invitation ; 
he even went so far as to cast about in his mind 
for an excuse to go now. He could find none, of 
course. He hoped they would not spend the next 
two hours discussing the murder, for, owing to 
some feeling which he did not clearly understand, 
he was reluctant to talk abont it with Musgrave 
and his wife. Their sentiment, strongly opposed 
as they seemed to be, jarred uncomfortably on 
him. 

Mrs Musgrave was a beautiful creation, as she 
came down to dinner in a dress ef black velvet 
touched with a little lace and a very modest 
amount of jewelry. She was certainly beautiful, 
vet seemed wholly unconscious of the fact. 


lluring dinner, the lady addressed almost all her 
conversation to Frank Holmes, and as she did not 
once allude to the topic he wished to avoid, he 
was fairly tascinated. It was impossible to resist ' 
her, she was so charming without suspicion of 
effort. Frank Holmes, now and again glancing 
at Musgrave, silent and even gloomy, and 
drinking more wine than he ought, wondered 
more than once why so radiant and charming a 
creature should have given herself to such a dolt. 
But there was the fact to wonder at ; and this 
evening Musgrave did not appear to so much as 
admire his wife. 

Holmes followed up-stairs more willingly than 
he had gone in to dinner — Mrs Mnsgrave’ss 
fascinations had not been without effect. She 
sat down at the piano and ran her light fingers^ 
over the keys with a touch that showed her a f ' 
mistress of the instrument ; then Musgrave rose, 
and muttering some apology about ‘ a smoke,’ left 
the room. * • 

‘ He detests music, and he is — what is your 
word? — white-livered,’ said Mrs Musgrave with a 
matter-of-fact frankness that was a little startling. 
‘Only fancy, Mr Holmes: he wanted^ to leave 
England as soon as he read of that murder, 
because, I suppose, a former schoolfellow of his 
was arrested for it !’ • 

# 1 Naturally, it was more or less of a shock to 
him, Mrs Musgrave.’ • 

‘But you, Mr Holmes, were a school fellow,* ami 
a friend as well, of Mr Faune. Did you feel 
disposed go away when it happened*?’ 

* No ; of course not.’ * 

She left the piano, and after tossing about a 
few books on the table, sank into a low chair 
near to Frank Holmes. ‘I have had enough of 
it now,’ she said with a sigh. * I don’t know why 
I should have been so deeply moved by the fate 


of that poor girl; but bow* that the man is 
, virtually condemned, I am satisfied.— Is it wicked 
to feel satisfied, Mr Holmes?’ she asked, inno- 
.cently, without raising her eyes higher than ’his 
waistcoat. . , 

* ‘No; certainly not, from yoifcr point of view,* 
he answered. * * 

* Well, well ; let us speak about something else. 
Of course you know London well V * 

‘ Very well, indeed.’ 

‘I am afraid my husband does not.,’ she ob- 
served, with a shade of anxiety. * Perhaps,* she 
added, looking up with a blush, ‘you will think 
it bold of me, but I feel that 1 woi^Hikfc to talk 
to you as a friend I have known for years.’ 

He did not think it bold ; he thought her 
frankness very charming. She was not an 
Englishwoman, and he freely gave her the benefit 
of the difference. * 

‘ I feel flattered and delighted, Mrs Musgrave,’ 
he answered, willing enough to enjoy her con- 
fidence, but hoping it would have nothing to do 
with her matrimonial relations. He had sense 
enough to shrink from that 

‘ Thank you, Mr Holmes, ’“one said, moving her 
chair an inch nearer to him. * ‘Then I will use 
the kind privilege you #ive me. I am anxious 
about my husband’s prospects in London. I 
suppose lie has said something to you about his 
views V 

\ ‘ Yes,’ said Holmes, pleased that her confidence 

| was taking this direction; ‘he spoke of an 
Emigration agency.' 

* Sending poor people to Texas and Canada and 
other places. 1 suppose, wealthy as England is, 


there are plenty of poor people V 
‘Oh, plenty indeed,’ he an 


he answered with a 


‘Then there may be some prospect for an 
Emigration Office ? — Mr Holmes,’ she said, drop- 
ping her eyes and her voice at the same time, 
with very pretty effect, ‘we have not much 
mone^ and I am anxiouf for my husband to be 
getting an income.’ 

*1 •should not like to dishearten you, Mrs 
Musgrave ’ he said gently, * but London is a very 
difficult place in which to get an income.’ 

‘John says,’ she observed doubtfully, ‘tljpt 
there being no means of living for thousands in 
England, they will be eager to go to other 
countries.’ 

Holmes shook his head. ‘ That is true, as far 
as ?t 4»oes, Mrs Musgrave. But those who are 
able to pay the cost of reaching and settling in a 
new country can do so without the aid of an 
agency ; asm those who arc too poor— the great 
majority— want an agency that will find the 
necessary money for them and take the chance of 
ever getting it back again. I don’t think that 
the idea will succeed.’ 

- She was silent now, with her hands clasped 
Mid her eyes ofi the carpet Holmes, contemplat- 
ing her graceful head bowed in anxious reflection, 
thought of* the man drinking whisky below. Was 
she thinking about him too < 

She raised her head suddenly, saying half 
audibly, expressing her thought rather than 
addressing her guest ; ‘ I don’t know what we 
•hall do,’ and moved to the piano.—* May I sing, 
Mr Holmes? Or do you na{£ music tooF ah# 
asked. * 
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For the best p£rt <f an hoar she sat at the 
instrument, singing and playing, Frank Holmes 
beside her turning over the music. It was & 
hiatus in his existence, in which he fell into, 
oblivion of everything except the singular 
enchantment of this woman’s society. Nor wa* 
it that whe seemed to $xert her charms and 
accomplishments for him j had she done so, 
probably tlfey would have •failed of effect \ but 
she bowed her head and lowered her splendid 
voice in devout render ing of a piece from the 
Stabat Mater or one of the Masses familiar to 
her ear in her native country ; and sang with 
pink brow ^nd swelling bosom the passionate 
love-songs of the South, with equal unconscious- 
ness of nis presence beside her. Nor was the 
power of the spell over Frank Holmes lessened 
when, turning quickly on the stool, an expression 
| of disgust swept ovfr her face, and was succeeded 
by an ill-concealed look of distress. While she 
was singing, her husband had returned and 
entered the room ifnobserved, and was now 
lying on the sofa in a drunken stupor. 

Mrs Musgrave left the piano, and without 
noticing her husband further, said: ‘Will you 
have coffee, Mr Holmes V 

‘Thanks, no. I must say* good-night, Mrs 
Musgrave, and thank you for a most delightful 
evening.’ 

She went to the door with him, and hesitating 
there a moment, walked with him down the 
corridor to the elevator. As he was about to 
touch the bell, she said, looking in his face with 
a sadness that was very touching. ‘I wish, Mi 
Holmes, we had a prospect of living in London. 
It would be so pleasant to have you for a friend, 
to come to us of an evening. Shall you come 
to-morrow?’ 

<* A thousand thanks, Mrs Musgrave. I could 
desire no greater pleasure ; but 1 am not uble to 
promise for the evening. I shall call duiing the 
day, however. And now, good-niglit again, Mrs 
Musgrave.’ • « 

‘ Good-night,’ she said. 

When Holmes reached the street, instfead oj 
going to his lodgings, he turned down to the 
Embankment for a quiet stioll and half* an hour’s 
thinking. For halt that time he was able to 
think of nothing hut the woman he had just 
left. 

‘Hang the fellow!’ he exclaimed, flinging the 
stump of a cigar into the river ; ‘ the possession 
of such a wife ought to fill him with ambition. 
— What will be the end of itV he thought, 
remembering what she had dropped about their 
not having * much money,’ and the state in which 
he had left Musgrave. Any ‘end of it*’ would 
he good enough for the man ; but it was terrible 
to think of a woman like Lucy Musgrave being 
dragged down to the degradation of a fallen 
husband. She had touched the young man’s 
chivalry. ' t 

If he had temporarily forgotten hia promise 
to Mary Clayton, Frank Holmes made up for the 
delinquency by sitting over the problem of 
Margaret Neale’s death till two hours past mid- 
night. As stated in a former chapter, lie had a 
peculiar bent for the investigation of crimes, 
Which his exceptional knowledge of London life 
’ acquaintance^ with the details of most of 
jprealf* crime* committed within the past few 


years had developed into a talent Now, in 
regard to the murder of Margaret Neale, his 
1 attitude was this : that the course of the police 
, was radically wrong, and that the conviction of 
Fauue — it lie weie really the murderer — wofild 
he an accident rather than the logical re&ilt of 
a well-conceived method of action. As to Faune’s 
guilt or innocence, he had at present no firm 
opinion there was one dork passage upon 
which light would have to he shed before the 
question of guilt or innocence could be finally 
and completely answered. Why did Margaret 
Neale leave the house that Saturday night? It 
was here, in the opinion of Frank Holmes, that 
the pursuit ought to have commenced ; but the 
police, finding no scent to start upon, had run 
promiscuously about," trusting to chance rather 
than* intelligent direction. The arrest of Fauno 
was the consequence of this course of action. 

On the jury, with the evidence before him 
that was given at the police court, he would still 
have demanded the completion of the case by 
a clearly established answer to the question, why 
did Margaret Neale go to the Pork that night ? 
To his mind the epestion was a vital one ; and 
it was to throw light upon tlie motive of the 
woman’s fatal act that lie now bent liimspif, not 
reckoning as to whether it would help to convict 
or acquit the prisoner. But though it has been 
said that Holmes was as yet without a firm 
opinion as to Faune’s guilt 01 innocence, he w’as, 
even in the face of the damning evidence, still 
unaccountably disposed to doubt that the man 
was capable of such an act. Faune’s disappear- 
ance tlie very next evening tended rather t© 
increase than to diminish Holmes’s doubts as to 
hia guilt. Would it not be better for him to 
have stood his ground, if guilly, than to have 
aroused suspicion by flight ? The manner of the 
murder indicated an amount of cool and metho- 
dical premeditation with which, in his opinion, 
a disappearance like that ol Fnune was incon- 
sistent. He must have had, it w r as true, a very 
strong motive for his extraordimuy and, it might 
turn out, fatal behaviour ; but this w'as a 
secondary point of interest in comparison with 
,the vital one of the reason of Margaret Neale’s 
secret visit to Hyde Park tlie night she met her 
.death. 

Holmes sprang out of bed early next morning 
1 with a light flashing wpon him ; and without 
waiting to have breakfast, he jumped into a cab 
and drovcaip to Fleet Street. 


THE REAL BARATARIA. 

When Mr Gilbert chose the kingdom of Bara- 
taria for the scene of his latest jeu d’esprit , we 
wonder ,if‘ he was haunted by vague memories 
of fhe t ‘ Pirates of Penzance^ and so came to 
choose the name of another pirate kingdom for 
the ‘title of his play ? Perhaps so, possibly not. 
ftut at anyrate f there was once a real kingdom 
of Barataria, %tnd not so very long ago either. 
Moreover, like tlie operatic kingdom, it was ruled 
Jjy two brothers ; though, instead of being merely 
peaceful gondoliers, they were out-and-out pirates 
of Hie most approved fashion— somewhat after 
the whisky-drinking type of the chorus in ‘Paul 
Jones,’ but thirstier ; at least bloodthkstier. The 


the real 


haunt of these miscreants of the good old times 
was the Island and Bay of Barak ri a, en the 
north coast of the Gulf of Mexico, near the 
delta of' the Mississippi, in a sheltered creek to 
the west of that great river’s mouth, and in the 
territory of Louisiana. The whole Gulf coast of 
Louisiana is a sea-marsh, a huge, wet, level 
expanse, covered everywhere with marsh -grasses 
shoulder-high, and indented by long l>ays like 
that of Baratnria. This contorted and indented 
shore-line is broken up into masses of small 
reedy islands, with mysterious passages winding 
between them, whose undisturbed recesses were 
only known to a few oyster-gatherers, smugglers, 
and pirates. These alone knew their way through 
the weary miles of still, brownish water, silent 
and weird, their monotony only relieved by the 
smooth shining green of the rushes. or the*reefs 
of dazzling storm-blown sand. 

Such was the appropriate haunt of the Bara- 
tarian pirates in the first decade of this century, 
for the Gulf had been filled in the course of 
the wars of France with that country’s privateers. 
The prey they sought Was the ' rich commerce 
of Spain ; and when driven from Guadeloupe 
and Martinique by the English, they had found 
this retreat amid the tangled water-ways and 
pathless windings of the marshy shore of 
Louisiana an almost ideal pirates# lmme. It was 
handy, too, for trade with New Orleans, some 
miles away up the Mississippi ; for the merchants 
of that enterprising city had no scruples about 
receiving stolen property. In fact, the scandalous 
openness of their traffic with the buccaneers 
brought loud condemnations upon the citizens 
and officials of Louisiana. But little cared they 
for condemnations while their profits came rolling 
merrily in each time the Baratarian pirates sailed 
home from the golden Spanish Main. 

Now, about this time there lived in New 
Orleans two brothers, Jean and Pierre Lafittc. 
Jean was the younger — a handsome man, fair 
in complexion, but with black hair and eyes, 
and neatly shaved. He had the traditional 
courtesy of the Paul Jonesian school, though 
at times irascible even as Bouillabaisse. The 
elder brother, Pierre, was not quite such » 
Bhowy pirate, and was more fitted for his pre- 
vious occupation as a blacksmith than was th<^ 
handsome, if not operatic, Jean. Piefre pre- # 
tended to be nothing <but ‘a seafaring man;’ 
but all the same he meant business, and had 
an air of conscious respectability which served 
him iu good stead. In course of time Jean the 
handsome became tired of respectability, and in 
1808 set up as a merchant, still ostensibly in 
a legitimate way ; but soon both he, and his 
brother became the agents of the privateers in 
Barataria. Their trade grew to be impudently 
open. Merchants gave and took orders lor their 
goods in the streets of New Orleans as* openly 
as for the merchandise of New Y orlv, am] the 
brothers became wealthy and wicked. They w<$e 
not satisfied merely with the agency business, 
but becaifte the recognised chiefs of the Baratarian 
buccaneers, and won both for themselves and 
their followers considerable booty. The hand- 
some and operatic Jean did not at first go to 
sea. On the contrary, he did the gay and festive 
traditional business of the ‘dashing highwayman’ 
type on Jafcd,* varying the solid business of his 
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agency and barter of capture® goods with fre- 
quent attendances at country balls, fluttering the 
hearts of the Louisiana maidens, 7 and enticing 
.the youths to help him in his piratical ventures. 
Things went on gaily : the American government 
sent out expeditions against them, but the bold 
buccaneers only laughed? and ran back into their 
watery fastnesses, whither no other ship could 
follow them. • * 

Occasionally, Pierre, the elder, tried to Jceep 
up his character for respectability* When, for 
instance, Venezuela set up as a separate State for 
herself in 1811, Pierre cordially recognised the 
new Republic, and procured lettep? of* marque 
from its Government, ran up tne Venezuelan 
flag, and posed as a Venezuelan patriot, while all 
the time they scoured the West Indian and 
American seas for booty. They reached the height 
of their fortunes in the year 1$13, when (according 
to the authorities) they were frightfully wicked 
and committed no end of depredations. They 
became such a nuisance •that Spain, England, 
and the United States pursued them as their 
avowed enemies. 

But as this persecution* increased, the buc- 
caneers became bolder and more outrageous than 
ever. The dashiftg Jea» in 1813 actually fired 
upon an American revenue officer, and nearly 
did for him altogether. Next year, he killed 
an inspector ; and even Pierre’s previous respect- 
ability was now tarnished. The Federal courts 
became more active. Finally, the two pirate 
kings were captured,* but, like true operatic 
heroes, evaded their captors, and, in the mourn- 
ful words of the expeditionary commander, 

* inexplicably disappeared.’ Soon afterwards, 
however, Pierre was retaken, and then followed a 
delightful piece of piratical diplomacy. England 
at that time was still at war with America, 
including of course Louisiana. The British 
commander seems to have sent two officers to 
treat with Jean, offering him even a captain's 
commission, if he could itop his piratical games 
and help to invade Louisiana under the British* 
.Lufitte was courteous and polite. He begged the 
officers to beware of his Baratarian followers, 
who might perhaps injure them, and invited 
them to come to his dwelling on the island. 
Strange to say, the officers accepted the spider’s 
invitation, anil walked cheerfully into his parlour. 
Of course they were seized and imprisoned. Next 
day, however, the Paul Jones spirit which always 
animated him made Jean apparently ashamed 
of this trick, and pitying the officers’ simplicity, 
he let them go in peace, merely asking for a 
fortnight * to put liis affairs in order,’ after which 
he would be ‘entirely at the disposal’ of tine 
British commander. He next proceeded to 
write .to his friend Blanque, of Die Louisiana 
legislature, disclosing the British designs upon 
jLouisiana, and requesting as a quid pro quo ‘some 
^melioration fn the condition of his brother/ 
who was still in prison. The effect of this mjld 
request was instantaneous. Next day, an adver- 
tisement appeared in the New Orleans papers 
| offering one thousand dollars’ reward for the 
apprehending of Pierre Lafitte, who had once 
more ‘ inexplicably disappeared.’ 
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large fleet from Nlw Orleans on the other, since 
New Orleans determined after all to suppress the 

E i ra^tes instead of accepting their services. This 
ght resulted in the defeat of the buccaneers. 
Their nest at Barataria was broken up, and many, 
pirates were captured. But Pierre and Jean* 
escaped. * 0 

Their later history is full of adventure and 
very cprious. Pierre’s innate love of respect- 
ability got the better of him again, and he and 
his brother both fought against the English at 
the battle of New Orleans, under the American 
general Jackson ( 1 S 1 5), and were gratefully 
thanked Tor*,* their courage and fidelity.’ After 
this Pierre disappears from history ; but Jean’s 
old piratical Paul Jonesian instincts asserted 
themselves once more, and he returned to buc- 
caneering. The end of this dramatic pirate is 
lost in a mass of tradition. His name, if not his 
presence, was the terror of the Gulf and Strait of 
Florida ns late as 1822. But in that year the 
United Stages navy "swept those waters with 
vigour and success, and* from that time forth the 
Baratarian buccaneers became totally extinct 
Perhaps lured by old associations, their ghost* 
may have sought the Savoy, and after reading the 
name of their beloved land upon the bills, have 
passed onward to the Prince of Wales’s to watch 
the comparatively respectable career of Jean’s 
model hero, Paul Jones, 


JACK DELANCEY’S FOREMAN. 

A WESTERN LOVE-STORY. 

* Bv William Atkinson, author of ‘ Charlie Ransom.’ 

When the second son of the Right Honourable 
the Earl of St Marylebone, commonly known as 
the Honourable John Wentworth Richelieu De- 
lancey, threw up his commission as a lieutenant 
in Her Majesty’s Life Guards Blue, and vacated 
his apartments in the Albany, he purposed leaking 
an entirely fresh start in life. To accomplish 
this he not only left his nntive land, literally to 
pitch his tent some six thousand miles to the 
westward of the British metropolis, but also 
repudiated so much of his name as was not 
absolutely necessary for his own identification 
and the exigences of business and society in the 
Far West. 

That he was tolerably successful in his .en- 
deavours to construct his oWn fa tune may be 
inferred from the fact that, some four years after 
the Honourable John’s sudden distpppearanee 
from sundry Belgravian ballrooms and Pall Mall 
club-houses, plain Jack Delancey found him- 
self the owner of a trifling matter of ^thirty 
thousand acres of rich grazing lands, over which 
roamed the finest and largest herd of shorthorna 
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among his neighbours— who were not very 
numerous— and with his ‘cowboys,’ who were 
decidedly numerous. To them all, after the 
•Western style, he was Jack Delancey— no more 
and no less. But although this energetic scionc 
df tjbe House of $t Marylebone had discarded 
the ‘ Honourable ’ and the ‘Wentworth’ and the 


‘Richelieu,’ and had transformed ‘ John ’ into 
‘Jack,’ he was still a Delancey. He might have 
called himself Moses Smith — ne might even have 
adopted a Yankee drawl and seasoned the aajne 
witn powerful Western slang, but he woul$ still 
have remained a Delancey. 

For, notwithstanding that the young man 
affected big untanned boots, buckskin breeches, 
a red shift, and a sombrero hat ; though he dined 
at twelve o’clock with ‘the boys,’ and excused 
without a murmur such luxuries as table linen, 
cut glass, and silver- ware ; though he slept in a 
hammock, rolled up in rather coarse blankets, 
and took bis morning plunge in the little creek 
which furnished bathing facilities for all his men 
— he was still Jack Delancey, and it needed not 
the courtesy title accorded him in Burke’s Peer - 
age C6 proclaim this fine specimen of a sturdy 
Briton ns the * Honourable ’ Jack Delancey. So, 
although all the stockmen and the farmers and 
the cowboys within fifty miles of the Delancey 
ranch freely addressed the wealthy young Eng- 
lishman os ‘Jack,’ they cheerfully yielded him 
such maiked deference ns was never paid to any 
other man in the Territory, and such as Jack 
Delancey himself had never dreamed of demand- 
ing. 

It was at the first big ‘round-up’ after Jack’s 
arrival in the West, and the boys were dining 
after a hard morning’s woik branding the young 
cattle. 

‘ That thar Delancey o’ youm is blooded 1 ’ said 
a gaunt Kentuckian Irom a neighbouring ranch. 
‘ He ’s got the generwine liquid in his veins, you 
kin bet ! He’s squar', boys, an’ he’s fair, so he 
is.’ 

‘ Be me faith, he is that same ! ’ responded a 
son of Erin. ‘He’s a lad after St Tatnck’s own 
heait Share he’s aiqual to none— arrah, thin, 
be jabers, I mane he ’s second to none ! ’ 

cf It wur told up to the Station, when I wur 
over last month, as he wur a dock or a lord- 
mayor or sumthin’ when he wur on the old sod. 
I ’in a trifle shy of secli-like pranks as palmin’ off 
incogniter. Looks kinder slippery, as if a feller 
wur ’shamed of his own name an’ previous 
"ecord.’ 

This last speaker was Calvin Lamed, a ranch 
man of small means and smaller endeavour, who 
made a "practice of ‘ throw ing mud ’ at his neigh- 
bours, and who was really only tolerated for the 
sake of his daughter Metta. 

‘Thai ’s 'right, Cal! Wouldn’t be you if you 
didn’t shoot your dirty mud,’ retorted one of the 
men. ‘Jack Delancey’s got grit and sand, any- 
how, wdiii h is more than can be said of you.’ 

‘And I tell you one tiling, boys,’ said a strap- 
ping young fellow, as the men mounted their 
ponies to *resmne their vroik; ‘Jack Delancey 
has got sftmething beside pluck — he’s got a great 
kind lfi?art and clean hands. It doesn’t make 
any^diffefence whether he was a lord-mayor or 
a^Jord-chancellqr over yonder— he was a gentle- 
man, and he ’s that yet— Now, boys, whoop ’em' 
up! Stir up tfhosc Cotters lively 1 ’ • 

*This last champion * of the individual under 
<^scuR$ion was Jack Delancey’s foreman. Just 
who he was or where he hailed from, not even 
his dlnployer knew. He had introduced himself 
as Spencer Knight and claimed — although his 
years were less than thirty— W Be ‘old 
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Westerner.’ He told Jack that he was originally 
from ‘the East,* but had settled in Wyoming 
when he was very young, with the intention of 
‘g^olring up with the country.’ 

Hoy Delancey became acquainted with Spencer 
Knight matters little. The Englishman stumbled 
across him in Kansas City, where Knight — after 
the manner of Wyoming stockmen during the 
dull season— was indulging in a * toot.’ Delancey 
rendered the young fellow, who was a man after 
his own heart and about his own age, a valuable 
service, which saved Knight from the disgrace of 
arrest and possible imprisonment ; thereby plac- 
ing the Western man for ever in his debt. This 
was'' before Jack had located as a ranchman. 
Being a fairly good judge of human nature, and 
rightly estimating that Spencer Knight would not 
Speedily forget a kindness, Delancey invitecf that 
young man to enter his service. The compact 
which they then made had never been regretted 
by either ; for, after four years of hard work 
and constant companionship, if Knight beheld in 
Jack Delancey his ideal of a gentleman and a 
friend, Jack knew, as well as he was aware of his 
own existence, that with his faithful servant and 
friend, Spencer Knight, he might safely entrust 
his tmv sessions, his life, and — his honour. And 
by Jack Delancey of Wyoming Territory, honour 
was as highly treasured as evef it had been 
by the Honourable John Wetftworth ltichelieu 
Delancey of Her Majesty’s Life Guards Blue. ’ 
Now, although Cal Lamed had uttered from 
time to time many disparaging remarks in regard 
to liis prosperous young neighbour similar to his 
speech at the ‘ round-up ’ dinner-party, he was in 
reality very anxious to secure Jack Delancey for 
a son-in-law. As a matter of fact it looked "as if 
this ambition of the lazy stockman would in all 
probability be gratified. In older communities, 
Cal Larned’s surliness and general aptitude Un- 
picking quarrels might have been laid to that 
very convenient scapegoat, dyspepsia. On the 
plains of Wyoming that disease is unknown, and 
as cowboys usually ‘call a spade a spade,’ they 
passed upon Calvin Lamed the very laconic but 
expressive verdict of ‘ mean cuss.’ To his general 
meanness Larned added the vice of laziness, for* 
which reason, undoubtedly, he was tolerably civil 
to Jack Delancey, and encouraged his pretty < 
daughter Metta to accept the attentions p*aid her < 
by the handsome Englishman. He figured on the 
probability that if Jack should marry Metta he 
might ‘ pool ’ his business interests with those of 
his son-in-law by turning over his miserably 
Small herd of cattle to Delancey, and himself 
roam hither and thither at his own sweet will 
and at Jock’s expense. • 

How the. unsavoury and unsatisfactory Calvin 
ever became possessed of so pretty ahd # good a 
girl ae Metta Larned is one of those conundrums 
the answers to wlfich are locked securely in 
Nature’s sealed books. When Jack Delancey 
settled in Wyoming, Metta was twrnty years ole* , 
She had then lived with her father on the plains ; 
for five dt six years, having left *her mother ,a 
thousand miles away in an Illinois graveyard. | 
How . Jack Delancey came to pay marked* 
attentions to this girl is no conundrum at all. 
She was the only marriageable girl witbSi a 
day’s ride of the Delancey ranch. Women are 
scarce articles ih Wyoming, and unmarried women 


are especially few and for * between. Metta 
Larned was unmarried, she was young, and she 
was pretty. Not only so ; she was well informed, 
•fairly well educated, and possessed of much good 
pommon-sense. She was, from a social •stand- 
point, the superior of {^1 her neighbours, except 
Jack Delancey and, perhaps, Spencer * Knight. 
(Knight was peculiarly reticent in regard to his 
antecedents, though that lie had received a liberal 
education became constantly more apparent)* 

Yes, Metta Larned was pretty ; but she had not 
the patrician beauty of a nundred-and-one young 
dames whose acquaintance and favour Delancey 
had forsworn when he struck ouUfdr tlie West. 
Met was clever; but there were many branches 
of knowledge that formed the ABC of Jack’s 
own sister's education, of which the girl was ad 
ignorant as she was of Greek yerbs and Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. Met dressed ‘nattily,’ yet her 
neat home-made gowns would have presented a 
rather ‘dowdy* appearance alongside the most 
ordinary efforts of Worth or Elise. To sum up : 
Met Larned could thoroughly appreciate a good 
book in good English, she co-dd make an apron 
or hemstitch a handkerchief, with the utmost 
neatness, and stye could manufacture pastry 
which would have reflected credit upon a Pari- 
sian chef. 33 ut then 

When Jack Delancey first saw Met, on a breezy 
summer afternoon, with the sleeves of her simple 
white dress lolled up, a huge linen apron protect- 
ing her from the dusty flour, while with her 
chubby bands she ‘fixed up’ a batch of bread 
for supper, the ex-guardsman involuntarily con- 
fessed to himself that the girl looked ‘ killing.’ 
But, later on, ns he pondered over a cigar, Jack 
Delaneey's good sense forced him to admit that 
it would he extremest folly in him to think of a 
girl like Met Larned as Ins future wife. , It was 
not snobbery, in that Delaneey’s early draining, 
old associations, and family ties compelled him 
invariably to compare Met with his sister and his 
mother— always to the disadvantage of pretty 
Met fyirned. Jack was swayed by honesty of 
purpose, and lie resolved never to ‘make love’ to 
Met, ; being Jack Delancey, he kept his resolu- 
tion. 

But, nevertheless, Jack found it very pleasant 
on Sunday afternoons to ride over to the Larneds’ 
cottage, five miles away, and indulge in a chat 
with Metta. If he desired excuse, he found it in 
the paper which came to him witli his mail every 
Saturday, and .which Metta liked to read. Jack 
discovered a Keener satisfaction in taking tea — 
supper, they call it in Wyoming— with Metta 
than he hah ever experienced in sipping souchong 
from dainty china cups in London drawing- 
rooms. Metta’s suppers were substantial affairs 
— delicious beefsteaks and the lightest of light 
hot bread, with butter that the dairy-maids at 
delancey Park Jiod never surpassed. Such meals 
\\4bre peculiarly appreciated by Jack after a long 
week of tough meat, indifferent potatoes, and 
hardtack! And Jack reciprocated Metta’s hospi- 
tality whenever he journeyed to Cheyenne — as ne 
frequently did — by bringing the girl a new 1 novel 
or ‘something pretty.’. So they became good 
comrades, and both enjoyed amazingly the long 
<fuiet Sunday afternoons. But their regard and* 
esteem for each other stopped jhsfc short of toye ; 
for, after three years, Metta Larned’s affection for 
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the Englishman was no deeper than was Jack 
Delaneey’s liking for the girl. 

Unfortunately, on the plains, as well as in 
other primitive and sparsely settled communities, 1 
actions and words frequently cause more weight 
than they would do ip large social centres. 
Therefore, Calvin Larned was not alone in sur- 
mising that. Jack Delancey intended, ultimately, 
to make Metta his wife. All 'the boys’ looked 
upon such a climax as a foregone conclusion, 
and even Spencer Knight shared in the general 
opinion. Indeed, this belief alone prevented 
Knight Jiimself from entering the race for Met 
Larned ; for^ihe foreman, who had never ex- 
changed more than twenty sentences with Metta, 
loved the girl with an affection which never 
paused to make psychological estimate or social 
corapari'sons— a lovp that was only surpassed by 
his deep and undying loyalty to Delancey, for 
whose sake he kept his secret so well that not a 
living soul ever once dreamed of it. 

Cal Larned’s derogatory remarks at the ‘round- 
up’ anent Jack Delancey were not nearly so 
severe as his uientaj comments upon the same 
live subject. In his own mind he thought that 
the Englishman had been ‘foojin’ around’ Metta 
quite long enough. * 

One Sabbath when Spencer Knight and most 
of ‘the boys’ had gone ovor to Cheyenne with a 
couple of hundred young steers to ship by the 
railroad to Chicago, Delancey, as was Ins custom 
on Sunday mornings in summer, brought his 
hammock outside the long low shanty, swung 
it on the shady side of the building, lit his pipe, 
and stretched himself out to enjoy the three- 
weeks-old Illustrated London News. 

‘ Homin’, Jack!’ exclaimed a voice-— the only 
voice whose accents usually disgusted Delancey. 

‘Good- morning,’ replied Jack, lazily looking 
up. He noticed that his visitor was afoot, and 
added : ‘ You didn’t walk over, Larned 'l ’ 

‘Not much, I didn’t* I seen your barn door 
open as I come up, an’ found a empty stall ; so I 
hitched my pony an’ gev him a feed o’ yoif oats 
— ’spose tliet *s all right ‘l * < 

* Uh, certainly ; you are very welcome,’ said 
Jack, as vexed as a man could well be with * 
Lurned's take-it-for-granted style, but willing to 
tolerate the fellow for his daughter's sake. c 

‘ Purty dry an’ dusty, Jack. Can’t yer pass the i 
bottle, me son ? A smell o’ rye or Bourbon, or 
even a couple o’ fingers of gin, wouldn’t go bad.’ 

‘ I don’t like my men to use licuor, so do‘ not 
use it myself, and have none on the place. You 
will find good spring water at the well, yonder, 
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‘Well now, Jack, h ow long i* it sence you 
planted yourself down here ? * 

‘ About four years.’ 

‘ So ? How long was you here when I gev yer 
a knock-down to my gal ? ’ # 

‘ Almost a year.* 

‘So? Well, now, I ain’t much of a scholar, ,so 
ef my calkerlations are wrong, kindly ke-rect me. 
One year from four years leaves three years. 
Now, on yer own allowin’, you’ve been sparkin’ 
Met for three years. Now, Jack, when are yer 
gom 5 to marry my gal ?’ 

Jack sat up in his hammock and dangled one 
leg on the ground. Slowly he repeated Larned’s 
words : * W hen — am — I — going — to — marry — 


best I can do for you, Larned. Help youVself.* 

But neither milk nor water possessed any 
charms for Cal Larned. He threw himsfelf full 
length upon the rough bench which ran along 
the shanty, and filled his mouth with fine-oifo 
tobacco, which ho chewed very carefully fir 
the space of five minutes. He then succeeded 
in drowning a grasshopper some seventeen feet 
*way from him by a dexterous discharge* of black 
And proceeded directly to the matter which 
otit ’ then accounted for his presence at the 
BBL Ranch. 4 Coinin’ over to our place to- 1 

in dfespair, threw down his paper 
i * Tea, l think so.* 


leg on the ground, ©lowly he repeated Larned s 
words : * W hen — am — I — going — to — marry — 
your— girl? You mean, when shall I marry 
Mett^ '( — You are not indulging in a confoundedly 
poor joke, I hope, Larned ?’ 

‘ Do I look as ef I wur a sky-larkin’, or as ef I 
meant bizness? No, Jack Delancey, I’m askin’ 
you a squar’ quesching, an’ ef you’re the man 
they say you are, you’ll gev me a stiaight 
answer. How is it ? ’ 

‘ My good fellow, I have never made love to 
your daughter for the very reason that I have 
never dreamt of marrying her. I have every 
respect for Met, and esteem her very much ; but 
I have been particularly careful to give her no 
false impressidlis. Besides, I believe Metta and 
I understand each other quite well. Metta ’ 

‘You speak for yerself, Delancey. Don’t / 
know all about her ? Ain’t I seen her change 
in the last three years until she don’t think of 
nobody nor nothin’ but you i Can’t 1 see how 
she’s a-growin’ sick an’ weary of waitin’ for 
you to ax her ?’ 

Jack put his other leg out of the hammock 
and with two of liis big strides stood over his 
would-be father-in-law. 4 Tell me one thing,’ 
hq Baid, in a tone of voice which indicated that 
it would not be well for his listener to tamper 
with him. ‘ Tell me the truth, man, of your 
own child. Does Met care all that about me, 
and does she really believe that— that I love 
her?’ 

* She does.’ 

‘ So help you God V 

‘See here, Delancey,’ said Larned, clumsily 
arising to his leet ; ‘wlmt do you take me for? 
i What do you suppose I care about you? You 
never used me half-way decent, anyhow. You 
an’ yer keep-yer-distance, lord-dook style ! I 
ain’t in 16ve with you, nor yit yer belongings. 
I know 1 ain't a general favourite hereabouts. 
But Met’s my gal, an’ I’m her dad, an’, curse 
me, Delancey, ef I *m a-goin’ to stand by an’ see 
her heait broke an* the best years of her young 
life fooled away by you nor yit no other gay 
rooster B 

‘Thpt will do,’ saitl Jack quietly. *1 care 
nothing , for your blustering threats. As you 
say,* there is no love lost between yon and me. 
Sut there is th&t which I dislike even more than 
Mr Larned, and you will never find me guilty 
of any dishonourable conduct. — Yes, t will ride 
over this afternoon.’ 

f Cal Larned had acted his part well, and knew 
it. 4 He was fully aware that his- point was 
practically carried ; for having succeeded in 
influencing a man like Jack Delancey, he knew 
it would be an easy matter to mould Metta to 
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his will j so he indulged ip considerable chuck- 
ling as he shuffled off to mount his pony aud 
ride home. 

A few days later, Spencer Knight returned. 
In the evening, he and Delancey strolled down 
to the creek to smoke an after-supper pipe. 
.‘Spence,’ said Jack, ‘I am going to marry Metta 
Larned.’ 

* Yes,’ responded the other; ‘we all thought 
it would come to that I hope you will both 
be very happy, Delancey.’ 

Curiously enough, each of the men, for the 
first time in the course of their acquaintance, 
remarked a strange glumness in the other. They 
not only remarked it, but both remembered it 
very vividly. There was no gladness about 
Delancey’s announcement, and Knight's * con- 
gratulatory reply had a counterfeit ring about 

‘Next Monday,’ said Jack after a pause, ‘I 
.shall start for home to make the folks over there 
a visit before settling down for life.* You will 
stay and take care of things for me while 1 am 
gone, won’t you, Spence? I shall not be away 
inore than a couple of months, and during that 
time I chould like you to have the carpenters 
over from Cheyenne and run up«*i comfortable 
cottage over yonder by the poplar* Consult 
Metta as much as possible.’ 

Delancey spoke so mechanically that Knight 
knew, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
something was wrong. But he made no in- 
quiiies. 

‘ All right, Delancey ; and v\ hen you return 
I shall ask for leave of absence tor a similar 
purpose. Like yourself, I am an Englishman. 
There was a little unpleasantness in our family, 
which induced me to locate in the West some 
twelve years ago. The other day I saw 
old friend of mine, who was passing through 
Cheyenne. We talked matters over, and 1 think 

f ast differences can now be adjusted. However, 
will not pester you with my affairs to-night’ 

Somehow or other, Jack Delancey was absent 
from his ranch eight mouths instead ot two ;« 
so that the following summer had commenced 
by the time he returned to his Western < 
quarters. * 

‘We will leave business until to-morrow, 
Spence,’ said Jack, as he aud his first-lieutenant 
sauntered towards the creek. ‘Let us talk of 
other matters to-night.’ 

As a matter of fact, they said nothing at all 
for almost half an hour. Then Delancey spoke : 

‘ How is Metta ? I have heard nothing worn her 
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your private affairs for the mere sake of being 
meddlesome, or to wound you. May I go 
ahead ?’ 


for almost half an hour. Then Delancey spoke : 

‘ How is Metta ? I have heard nothing worn her 
for two months. I told her not to write, as I 
was so uncertain about starting. How fo she ?’ 

‘ Metta is well, very well.* * 

Silence again, bitoken this time by Knight : 
‘Delancey?’ Both men paused in their walk, 
and Jack puffed violently at hi# pipe. ‘ Yo» 
picked me up a stranger, and treated me like 
the “white man” that you are. You had faith 
in my manhood and you have trusted me im- 
plicitly. Have I justified your confidence V • 
‘You have, Spence— a thousand times over, 
boy. Here is my hand on it’ • 

‘Thanks, Delancey. Now, trust me a little 
more, apd belfeve that I would not* pry into 


• ‘ Surely. , Let us sit on this boulder.’ 

‘Delancey, you just asked about Metta.* You 

Jo not love that girl. J knew* it the night that 
We were last on this spot, when you told me of 
your engagement to her. You wi]l never be 
really happy with Metta for your wife.’ 

‘Stop,’ said Jack, with a faint smile. *'7%w 
question is undebafcable. I have asked Metta to 
marry me, and it is utterly impossible to discuss 
the matter.’ 

‘But,’ persisted Knight, ‘you We with all 
your heart and soul another woman. You 
cannot deny that — you do not desire to deny 
it. You love, as you can never hope to love 
Mettn, ruy sister Florence.’ 

‘Nonsense, Spence! Lady Florence Knighton 
your sister ?’ 

‘The very same. You spe, my dear fellow, I 
too am an “ honourable.” ft was a rather shabby 
trick on your part, Delaficey, to go over there 
and lose your heart to my §i*ter, while you kept 
me all these months waiting to become reconciled 
to my father. — But, to return to our subject 
You not only fell* despertitely in love with Flo, 
but you have stolen the poor girl’s heart away 
from her.’ 

‘Indeed, Spence, I have been strictly honour- 
able in this matter. While at home, I made 
no secret oi my engagement, and studiously 
avoided anything like a flirtation with Lady 
Florence. We were thrown much together, and 

I confess Well, that makes no difference: 

I am here to keep my word with Metta.’ 

‘I admit, Delancey,’ said Knighton, rather 
comically, ‘ that in the presence of my sister you 
tried your best to behave like a sphinx ; but — I 
have it on the authority of my married sister 
— your attempt was a signal failure : while, as 
for Florence, she has nqule a clean confession 
to her *sister. — Now, are you going to make Flo 
miserable as well as yourself?’ 

• ‘I am grieved to learn,’ muttered Jack, ‘that 
I have unintentionally caused your sister tem- 
porary distress. But as for myself— I think a 
fellow need not feel particularly miserable in 

} living up to his word. — No ; I shall marry Metta 
» Larned.’ 

‘Wait a while,’ continued Knighton, laying his 
hand upon his friend’s shoulder. * Metta Larned 
does' not lov^ you ! What do you say to 
fchat^ % 

‘ Possibly so. But how do you know that to be 
the case?’* 

‘ Because — why — er (you haven’t a pistol about 

you, Delancey ?) Well, the fact is that Met 

loves me, and I love her ; aud if you do not 
seriously object, we should both of us like to 
release you frpm your engagement ! — Yes*’ be 
w|nt on, ‘I suppose you ought to demand an 
explanation and satisfaction from me for robbing 
you of your affianced bride. But I did not begin 
the robbery until I was tolerably sure that I 
shouldn’t be striking you very bard. As I said, 

I surmised a good deal when you went away, 
and I learned much more before you started for 
Iftmie. A month ago, Cal Larned died— gored| 
by a young bull— #nd before his death; he con- 
fessed to me that he had terrorised Met and 
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played a “bluff game” with you.— You are not 
very angry, are you, Delaneey V 

Jack certainly did not look very angry, and 
he grasped his friend’s hand and shook it with* 
remarkable vigour. 

The Honourable Spencer Knighton is still 
known as Spence Knignfc on # the Delaneey ranch, 
of which lie is sole proprietor; but Jack 
Delaficey of Wyoming is no more, his friends 
having rechristened that gentleman with his old 
name when he settled down to the pleasant lif$ 
<Jf an English country Squire. 

m _ — 

CLOCKS. 

The introduction of clocks into Great Britain 
we apparently owe to Die Dutch. In 1368 
Edward III. granted a license for three me- 
chanics to come over from Delft in Holland, 
permitting them to piw»ue their trade in Eng- 
land, also for the edification of the mechanics 
of our own land, whereby they might be in- 
itiated in the art l>y the more skilful aliens. 
The oldest known clock ill. England is one 
which is fixed in a tnrrbt at Hampton Court It 
was constructed, and there fitted up, by command 
of Henry VIII., in the year 154a From the 
period of their introduction down to the reign of 
Elizabeth they were called orloges or horologes. 
Until after the Restoration, clocks found their 
natrons only in London and other large towns, 
for, in country houses, up to the date mentioned, 
the * ancient sun-dial * held its own. 

In the reign of Charles I., prior to the outbreak 
of the civil war, there was an improvement 
brought about in the mechanism of clockwork. 
This advance in the march of invention we 
owe to a native of Cheshire. Sir Joseph 
Wright* of Moreton, in the afore-mentioned 
county, was the persop who originated this for- 
ward movement. There is no record of ihie par- 
ticular points of improvement for which are 
indebted tty Sir Joseph ; but it is certain tha£ 
clockwork — which had hitherto been but crude, 
from a mechanical point of view — took a rapid 
stride towards its present state of complete- 
ness. 

Amongst remarkable public clocks, there are ■ 
two which stand foremost — those of Lyons and 
Strassburg. They are well worth attention, 
partly on account of their curiousS workmanship, 
and partly because of their richness of ornament 
and originality of design. In the former, two 
horsemen, fully armed cap-d-pie, encounter in 
deadly combat, aB it were, and beat Die hour 
upon each other’s armour. Then a door opens, 
and an image of the Virgin, bearing in her arms 
the child Jesus, steps out. She in turn* is fol- 
lowed by the magi, with retinuq marching ‘ aty 
in good order,* presenting their gifts, heralded |y 
trumpets, which continue to breathe forth from 
their brazen throats while the procession is in 
movement The scene which the Strassburg 
, cleek presents is as follows : At each hour, as the 
dock goes round, there is a cock which claps its 
Wiftgs ; again, in this, a door opens, and an angel 
^appears, who salutes the Virgin ; then the Hoty 
the .form of a dove descends and alights 
^atypli die shoulder of the Virgin. j 


Abput sixty-five yeaps ago the East India Com- 
pany%preaented the then Emperor of China with 
two timepieces, manufactured by English artists. 
They were of the finest workmanship that yas 
ever executed. They were of similar deaigp, and 
so it is only needful to describe one of them. It 
was in the form of a chariot, which was of solid 
gold. A lady is seated, in a languishing attitude, 
leaning her right hand on that side of the chariot 
In the centre of the same side is set* the clock 
itself, with its face outwards, and which is no 
larger than a shilling. It strikes and repeats, 
and, upon being wound up, goes for eight days. 
A bird, which is almost completely made lip 
of diamonds and rubies, rests upon the lady r s 
finger. At striking-time it flutters its wings for 
several minutes. It is something less than the 
sixteenth part of an inch from the tip of its bill 
to the extremity of the tail. Inside its body are 
contained some of the works which animate it 
In her left hand the lady holds a golden tube 
which is little thicker than a large pin, and upon . 
the top of iVhich is fixed a small round ornament 
of the size of a sixpence. As long as the clock 
continues to go, this ornament moves round with 
a regular perpetual motion. The top of the orna- 
ment is studded thickly with precious stones, as 
is the whole chariot. Above the fair occupant’s 
head is a sort 6f canopy, under which is placed a 
bell. To the inquisitive eye the bell reveals no 
apparent connection with the clock save as an 
ornament. But there is a secret communication 
between the two. At the hour, from under the 
shade of the canopy there descends a hammer, 
which strikes smartly and sharply against the 
mellow-sounding bell. This performance can be 
repeated at pleasure simply by touching a catch 
in the form of a minute diamond * button. The 
chariot can be set in motion by the touching of a 
spring, and will run in either a circular or a 
straight direction.' As it moves, there are two 
birds which appear as if Hying in the air. It 
needs a close glance to discover that they are 
attached by wires, pliable and strong, yet no 
thicker than a hair, to the canopy of the chariot. 
The clock, together with its carriage- rest, its 
1 furniture and appointments, is a wonder of com- 
pactness, as it is a marvel of dazzling brilliancy 
»aud costliness. 


IN A CALIFORNIAN CAtfON. 

The hills are verdured with the piues and firs; 

On mossy banks the lady-fern peeps out, 

And from the chasms and sunny slopes about, 
Nature, revivified and beauteous, stirs ; 

Where fonder bird bis tiny pinions whiis, 

The red -stemmed manganita is abloom 
With delicate bells ; and from the thicket’s’ gloom 
The Knnet practises his trills and slurs. 

Odours of pine and bay tree fill the air ; 

# Tile sun shines warm on rocks and springing grass ; 
The white clouds break apart and softly pass 
Out of the sleep blue sky ; and over there, 

Where but a while ago the snow-drifts lay, 

% The hills wear all their mingled blue and gray. 

i Virna Woods. 
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COMPLETION OF THE FORTH BRIDGE. 

13 \ One ok the Assistant Enuinkers. 

The briefest glance at tlie map of Scotland abund- 
antly evidences the raison d'etre of the gigantic 
structure across the Firth of Forth, whose success- 
ful completion has just marked #sc important an 
era in the annals of engineering. 

Various projects had from time to time bceu 
mooted for the bridging of the Firth, but were 
one by one abandoned. In 1881, however, the 
Morth British, Great Northern, North-Eastern, 
and Midland "Railway Companies, being anxious 
to attain direct communication to the noith of 
Scotland, which should enable them to compete 
with the west coast companies for this traffic on 
equal if not more favourable terms, instructed 
their respective consulting engineers, Sir John 
Fowler, K.C.M.G., the late Mr Harrison, and 
Mr Barlow, to report on the matter. On the 
4th May 1881 these engineers submitted a joint 
Report, the result of prolonged consultations* 
unanimously agreeing that the steel cantilever 
Bridge designed by Sir John Fowler and Mr B. 
Baker fulfilled all the necessary conditions, aryl 
was the least expensive and most suitable design 
for bridging the Firtfi of Forth. The Foith 
Bridge Railway Company accordingly appointed 
Sir John Fowler and Mr B. Baker as engineers 
for the undertaking ; and by the close of 1882 
the contract was let % to the combined firm of 
Messrs Tancred, Arrol, & Co., who , forthwith 
commenced active operations 
Before passing to the building of the structure 
and the m<piy points of interest therewith con- 
nected, we propose briefly to deal wit]i the prin-l 
ciple of the cantilever and the general features of 
the Bridge itself. • • 

The uiord ‘ cantilever,’ which denotes a bracket, 
is becoming rapidly popularised. In the Forth 
Bridge, as will be seen from the annexed diagrams, 
the brackets are double, being placed back to back 
and fastened together. No better illustration of* 
the cantilever principle can be given than that of 
Mr Baker’! 1 (Tainan cantilever’— namely, two men 


sitting on chairs, with extended arms, and sup- 
porting the same by grasping sticks butting against 
the chairs. In the Forth Bridge the chairs must 
be imagined to be placed a third of a mile apart, 
and the men’s .heads Jo he three hundred and 
sixty feet above the ground. Their arms are 
represented by huge steel lattice members, and 
the sticks or props by steel tubes twelve feet in 
diameter and one inch and a qnaiter thick. 

No novelty is claimed for the cantilever sys- 
tem. It is, as a matter of fact, a prehistoric 
arrangement, as illustrated in the stone corbel and 
lintel combinations found in the earliest Egyptian 
and Indian temples. 

Passing on to the leading dimensions of the 
Forth Bridge, the total length of the structure is 
8296 feet, or nearly ljf miles ; and there are two 
spans of 1710 feet, two of 680 feet, fifteen 
approach viaduct spans # of 168 feet, four granite 
arches of 57 feet span on the south shore ; with 
tin A? arches of similar construction and 25 feet 
span at the corresponding northern abutment. A 
clear headway of 150 feet at high-water spring- 
tides is allowed. The extreme height of the 
structure is 361 feet above high-water, the 
greatest depth of the foundations being about 
90 feet below the same level. 

The main masonry piers, three in number, 
sifcuflted respectively on the south shore, on the 
island of Incbgarvie (an island foitnitously placed 
mid way .between the two deep channels), and on 
the Fjfe shore, consist each of a group of four 
masonry columns of concrete or rubble faced with 
granite, and 49 feet in diameter at the top by 
36 feet high ; resting either on solid rock, as in 
the case of tfce Fife and two northern Incbgarvie 
I piers ; or on caissons filled with concrete, ae in 
the case of the two southern Incbgarvie and the 
Queensferry piers. 

The •masonry abutments at each end of the 
Bridge call for no special remark, and may be 
here dealt with. Their dimensions have been 
already given. The foundations were in the 
dry, and presented no features of difficulty! Tlie 
piers and arches were built of granite brought 
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from the well-known quarries at Aberdeen direct 
to the site by sea. 

Xlpwards of 21,000 tons of cement, 707,000 
cubic feet of granite, and 117,000 cubic feet of 
masonry and concrete were employed in the 
foundations and pfer*> ; whilst no less than one 
million cubic feet of timber were used lor tempo- 
rary purposes* « 

Whilst the foundations and masonry had been 
proceeding, steady progress had been maintained 
in the workshops in preparing the materials for 
the cantilevers. Visitors to South (Queens ferry 



Fig. 1. — General View of the Forth Bridge. 

will recall to mind the admirable equipment of 
the woikshops mid giideB-v.uds and the interest- 
ing methods of dealing with the steel plate" and 
bars. * It is beyond the limits of the space at our 
disposal to deal with the plant employ ed in main- 
.pufation of the gndei-woik in any detail; suffice 
it merely to point out that from the eight hundred 



Fig. 2. — One of the Cantilevers. 

tort hydraulic bending- press, employed for bend- 
ing the plates forming the tubes, down to the 
smallest tool, the latest and most npproved 
machinery was adopted, a large quantity of it 
being specially de-igued for the woik The drill- 
roads with their admirable plant ^ill be recol- 
lected, where the various member^ were fitted 
together, drilled, and then tukeu down, to be sub- 


LHiuently re-erected in situ. 

It is unnecessary to do more tlum men lion 
the numerous offices, stores, dwelling-houses, Sic., 
located for the work. The requirements and 
organisation of a vast staff’ of men numbering at 
one time over four thousand for thq cairying out < 
of such an undertaking will be readily apparent 
to our readers. 

The erection of the so-called vertical tubes over 
the main piers formed the first stage after the 
completion of the bed-plates and skew-backs. 
These columns aic twelve feet in diameter and 
Iferee hundred and forty-three feet high. They 
bpilt to a height of about thirty feet by 
"jWC H ojdiimrv*. cranes supported on timber 
* The remainder of tneir erection was 


performed from a platform, which, elevated by 
means of hydraulic lifting presses working inside 
the columns, was carried up with them. The 
•platform, which was raised about sixteen feet at; a 
lift, carried with it all necessary cranes, .rivet 
furnaces, &c., in addition to shelters for the men. 
Access to the platform was gained by means of 
cages, similar to those employed in mines, ami 
actuated in a like manner by winding-engines; 
all material, Ac., being similaily wound up to 
the platform ready for election. 

The riveting ot the work was performed by 
specially designed machines, worked by hy- 
draulic power; the rivets, oi which there are 
no fewer tlian eight millions in the entire struc- 
ture, being heated in furnaces burning i< fu c e oil, 
a novelty which has proved so success! ul that its 
use is now hugely adopted. 

The erection o! the veitical columns being com- 
pleted in pome six months, the top member con- 
necting them (see fig. 2) was duly built into posi- 
tion on the platform, now resting on the summit 
of tbe columns. Meanwhile, the bottom mem- 
bers, formed of tubes varying in diameter fiom 
twelve feet to five feet, weie carried out on either 
side b/ means of a crane secured to a movable 
groundwork, which travelling along the tube* itself 
followed up the election. The top members and 
the upper portions of the stints and ties w t c»ic 
erected by means of special cranes travelling along 
the top members themselves. 

The material, already tilted, drilled, and in some 
cases also paitially mated up m the woikshops on 
shore, was brought m steam barges to the ends of 
tbe cantilevers, and by means of the cranes already 
enumerated, speed il> tiansjened to then final 
position in the structure. 

Various methods were proposed for the erection 
of the 350 teet central span piiniug the arms ot 
the cantileveis ; that finally adopted being to build 
it out fiom each end, cantileiei lashion, with the 
requisite temporary suppoits, until a junction m 
the middle was effected. The southern cenlial 
girder was closed on Octobei 10, 188<); that 
over the not them channel on the 7 th November 
following. 

* The’ 54,000 tons of steel employed in the Foith 
Bridge is that known as mild steel, and w T as made 
«m the open health or Siemens-Maitin piocess. 
Two qualities w T erc employed, one to resist ten- 
sile and the other comprevnve strains ; having 
strengths respectively ot fchiity to thuty-thiee, 
and thirty-four to thirty-seven tons per square 
inch in tension Under the combined circum- 
stances ol the most adverse conditions for t lie 
stability of the structure, the maximum lolling 
load, and the fiercest hurricane, the strain will 
never exceed seven and a half tons per square 
inch, and in some parts considerably less ; it will 
readily be perceived how ample is the margin of 
safety allowed. 

The changes resulting from variations of tem- 
perature have of necessity to be allowed for, and 
in so large a structuie they are considerable— an 
inch for every 'hundred feet being arranged for 
in expansion and conti action, the space over the 
whole length of the structure gives for this pur- 
pose no less than seven feet For each pier and 
cantilever, with part of the connecting girder 
which it has to carry, eighteen inches of play 
have been designed. v * 
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The surface of the Bridge requiring to l)e kept ‘Upon my word, Dugdule/ said he languidly, 
painted is no less than twenty acres ; whilst the ‘ hang me now, if it was not for Fanny here, 
rivets employed if laid end to end would cover. I ’d propose to Louise Temple. She ’« a ripping 
about 380 miles in length ; and the plates used in girl, and the sort of woman my father* would 
the construction would extend a distance of over ‘like ; a fine stately pr^enee for a drawing-room, 
fortv-four miles. eh ? Figure the dignity with which she would 

The structure was tented by the engineers oh kiss the hand of a # sovereign, making the busi- 
the 21sfc January of this year by placing on the ness quite the other way about by her salutation, 
centre of the two 1700 feet mam spans, two and queening it to the confusion of every eye. 
trains, each made up of fifty loaded coal-wagons, My father doesn't very much care about Panny 
and three of the heaviest engines and lenders ; — has no style, he thinks — nothing distinguished 
the total load thus masked upon the span being about her.* 

the enormous weight of 1800 tons, or more than ‘But you are engaged to her with liis sanction, 

double that which the Bridge will ever in I presume?’ 

practice he called upon to sustain. The results * I don’t know,’ he answered. 

attained were most satisfactory in every respect, I laughed, and said : ‘ Has Miss Temple heard 

and in exact accordance with the calculaticTns of that you’re engaged to be married?’ 

the engineers. Throe days later, the first pas- ‘No,’ he answered with a small air of con- 

senger train was driven across the structure by fusion; ‘there was no need to tell her. What 

the Marchioness of Tweed dale. The formal should there be in such ^ confession to interest 

opening ceremony is fixed lor the 4th of March, her? You’re the only person on board the ship 

and will bo performed by Ills Boyal Highness the I that I have mentioned tfie thing to. Of course 


Prince of Wales. 

The approach lines in connection with the 
Forth Bridge are rapidly nearing completion, 


1 can trust to you / said lie so thingly. 

‘Trust me!’ I exclaimed, laughing again. 
‘There is nothing wrong surely in this engage- 


ninl consist of lines between Wiucliburgh and ment that you should fear the betrayal oi the 
Dalmeny — giving direct access to the Bridge secret oi it? But since it is a secret, it is> per- 
from (Glasgow — and between tlm Bridge and fectly safe in my keeping.’ 


Edinburgh. On the north side, Inverkeithmg ‘l)o you think I ought to tell Miss Temple 
is being directly connected with the Bridge, and that I’m engaged ?’ said he. 

Burntisland with Inverkeithing. Various shorter ‘Well, if you are making love to her/ said I, 
lines and widenings are being carried out, and ‘it might he as well to give her a hint that 
the (Benfarg Bail way is being pushed forward to you’re not in earnest. 

completion. ‘Oh, but, confound it, I am!* he cried. ‘I 

In conclusion, we may add that the Forth mean/ he added, catching himself up, ‘1 think 
Bridge and the approach lines will, it is confi- her a dooeidly charming girl, and the most 
dently anticipated, reduce the journey from delightful creature to flirt with that ever I 

Edinburgh to Perth or Dundee from two and a met in my life; but if I go and tell her I’m 

half hours to little more than one hour. In the engaged’ 

same manner the run irom Edinburgh to A her- ‘ Well ? ’ 

deen should be made in three and a half hours ‘It would knock my association with her on 

instead of four and a half or five ; and that to the head. It is not as if Fanny wore within 
Inverness in six and a half instead of eight reached an early post. Even if I were disposed 
hours ; whilst on the journey from London to break off my engagement with her, it must 
the north of Scotland a saving of an hour or an take me some months to do it. — D’ye under- 


hour and a half may be anticipated. 


« stand me ? ’ 

‘You mean, of course/ said I, 


‘that no letter 


M Y S II 1 P M A T E L O U I S*E. i unless, indeed, you conveyed one to her by a 
THE ROMANCE ^)p a u keck. I homeward-bound ship.’ 

chapter vm —A ktravce cvTicf, but putting the homeward-bound ship 

CHAITLR VIJI.-A MIIAM.E CARGO. . agi<l 4 ? auny c | ul(l not k now 0 f my resolution— 

We took the north-east trades on the Canary were it ever to come to that — until she received 
parallels ; but they blew a very light breeze, the letter I posted to her in India j therefore, 1 
occasionally failing us, indeed, with more than should Imvfe to consider myself engaged to her all 
once a positive hint of a shift in the. western that time.’ 


a vu iiiuaii) tuuiac, oatu a, nu jcllcx 

lean rcacli her under seven or eight months, 
4 unless, indeed, you conveyed one to her by a 


CHAPTER VIJI.— A STRANGE CARGO. 


sky, . though no change' happened. Captain 
Keeling declared that in all his time* he never 


No doubt/ said I, beginning to feel bored. 

Mis* Temple would take that view/ said he, 


remembered the like of so faint a trade-wind. ‘anxl that’s why I don't choose to tell her the 
Yet we managed to kill the time with* some truth.’ t 

degree of entertainment to qurselves. * , # I don’t quite follow your logic/ I exclaimed ,* 

Col I edge and I were good friends, and had* ‘hut no matter. It may he that you want too 
long yams together in our cabin and on deck, much' in the way of sweethearts. But so far as 
lhe characteristic I liked him hist for was a your secret goes, you can trust me to hold my 

certain naivete. He would speak of his engage- tongue. Possibly, I may admire Miss Temple 

menfc with Fanny Crawley as a schoolboy might* as warmly as you do ; see qualities in her 
of a like^ experience, atid not seem to know superior even to her excellence as a mistress of 
what to make of it. One day he was lyinjf in pbstures ; but I do not yet love her so passion* 
his bunk smoking a pipe, and he had lugged ately as not to wiqfr to see h^r chastened a bit 

her portrait* firm his breast-pocket t<5 have a by the lesson she is likely to learn from your 

loflk at it # delight in her softety/ 
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‘ I don’t understand/ he exclaimed, lazily ship floated up from the bottom of the sea on to 
• knocking the ashes of his pipe out through the the shore near Tangier. She was boarded, and 
open porthole. *they found the man alive in the cabin.’ 

‘Neither do I,’ cried T, springing to my legs ( ‘What was the vessel’s cargo, Mr Prance*?’ 
with a lopd yawn/ 1 Heajren bless us, my dear inquired little Saunders. * 

Ooliedge ! here are we now, I daresay, a fair ‘ Oil and brandy, sir/ 

thousand mites from the nearest Afriran head- ' ‘ Don't you think,’ exclaimed Mr Johnson, ‘ that 
land. ^ ‘Surely we are distant enough from all your story is one that would be very acceptable 
civilisation, then, to be clear of the influence of to the marines, Mr Prance, but that would not 
the girls ! Take my advice, and keep your heart be believed by your sailors were you to tell it to 
whole till you get to India. There may be them?’ 

a* Princesg waiting for you there, more likely to Here the captain, who had been slowly coming 
value a tiger-hide offering than Miss Temple ; forward, accompanied by half-a-dozen ladies, 
whilst Miss Crawley’s broken heart will mend interrupted us. 
apace when she learns that your wife has a black ‘ Mr Prance.’ 
skin/ . ‘Sir?’ 

‘Oh, hang it alj* I heard him begin; ‘ That object yonder is a danger in the way of 

but I was nick of the subject, and sauntered forth navigation. I think it would be kind in us to 
to see what was doing on deck. send a shot at it.’ 

When I arrived oji the poop, I found the ‘ Ay, ay, sir/ 

captain standing aft surrounded by a number ‘ \\*e will shift the helm,’ continued old Keeling, 

of ladies, directing a binocular glass at the sea in the skewered, buttoned-up sort of voice and 
over the starboard bpw. The chief-mate at the air he was wont to use when addressing his 
head of the poop, ladder was likewise staring mates in the presence of the passengers, ‘so as 
into the same quarter, with Mr Johnson along- to bring the wreck within reach of our car- 
side, bothering him with questions, and little ronades/ 

Saunders on tiptoe, to see over the rail, fanning ‘Very good, sir.’ 

his face with a large flapping black wide- ‘I expect,’ continued old marline-spike, ‘that 

awake. she is floating on the air in her hold rather 

I stepped to the side to look, and saw some than on her cargo, even though it be cork ; 

object about a mile distant, that emitted a wet und if we can knock a hole in her, she will 

flash of light from time to time. I asked the sink/ 

mate to lend me liis glass, and at once made the Mr Prance went aft to the wheel, and the 

thing out to bo a capsized hull of a vessel of vessel’s course was changed. Instructions went 

about eighty tons. She floated almost to the 1 forward ; und the boatswain, who combined with 
line of her yellow sheathing, and the gold-like his duties the functions of chief-gunner aboard 
metal rising wet to the sun from the soft sw r eep the Count* ss Ida , superintended the loading of 
of the blue brine darted flashes as dazzling as a couple of pieces. 

flame from the mouth of a cannon. ‘Please tell me when they are going to fire, 

I returned the glass to Mr Prance. Mr Riley, that I may stop my ears,’ cried Miss 

‘She has not been long in that condition, 1 i Hudson, who looked a very lovely little woman 
think ?’ said I. * j that morning in a wide straw hat and a body 

‘Not twenty-four hours, I should he j of some muslin-like material, through which the 

answered. * I see no wreckage floating about ( snow of her throat and neck showed, making you 
her/ ! tlnnk of a white rose in a ciystal vase. 

*NorI. If she had a crew on board when she «' Mr Greenhew, with a glance full of scissors 
tftrned turtle,’ I said, ‘she may have clapped and thumbscrews, as sailors say, at Mr Riley, 
down upon them a.s you impiison flies under** told Miss Hudson that if she objected to the 
a tumbler/ « noise, *he would insist that the gun should not 

‘God ble.>s us, what a dreadful death to die!’ be fired, and would make it a personal matter 
cried little Saunders. ‘I can conceive of no between himself and the captain if the carron- 
agony to equal that of being iiy a cabin in a ddes were discharged. 

sinking ship and going down with her, and faiow - ‘Not for worlds, thank you very much all the 
ing that she is under water and still settling.’ same,’ said Miss Hudson, sending a languishing 
The little chap shuddered and piMled out a look at him through her eyelashes ; which, 
great blue pocket-handkerchief, with which he being witnessed by Mr Riley, would, I did not 
dried his forehead. doubt, occasion a large expenditure of sarcasm 

‘How long could a man live in a cabin under between the young men later on. 
water?’ asked Mr Johnson. The ‘motion of the ship was very slow, and we 

‘Long enough to come off , with his lify, 5 had floated almost imperceptibly down upon the 
answered the mate, bringing the glass from iris wryek. * The skipper then suggested that the 
eye and looking at Mr Johnson.— ‘ I’U give you a Radies should, go af£, and off they went in a 
queer yarn in a few words, sir ; wild enough to flutter and huddle of many-coloured gowns, Mrs 
furnish out an Al copper-bottomed ^ea-tnle to Colonel Baifnister leading the way, and Mrs 
some one of you literary gentlemen. A small Hudson limping in the wake with her fingers 
vessel was dismasted ’twixt Tariffa and Tangier in,, in her ears. A chap with a purple face and 
the^ middle of the Gut there. All her crew immense whiskers was sighting the piece, 
aping one man got away in the bout. The *Let fly now, whenever you are ready,’ shouted 
fellow that was Jbffc lay dru*\k in the cabin. A Mr Prance. 

aeft abated her cargo ; shortly after she capsized There* was a roaring explosion ;• Mr Johnson 
jjifcf went down. A few day$ later, that same recoiled on to the feet of Mr Emmett* who 
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shouted with pain, and went hopping to the 
skylight with a foot in his hand. There were 
several screeches from the ladies, and inethought 
the whiskers of the Colonel, who stood beside 
me thirstily looking on, forked out with an 
added tension of every separate fibre, to the 
thunder of the gun and the smell of the powder. 
Tlie ball flew wide. 

4 Another shot !’ called out Mr Prance. 

Bang! went the piece. I had my eye on the 
wreck at that moment, and saw half the stern- 
post, from which the rudder was gone, and a 
few feet of the keel to which it was affixed, 
vanish like a shattered bottle. 

‘That’s done it!’ cried old Keeling with 
excitement as he stood ogling the wreck through 
his binocular. * If a hole that ’ll let the air out 
is to sink her, she ’s as good as foundered.’ • 

He had scarcely said this when there was a 
sudden roar of voices along the whole length of 
our, ship. 

‘See ! she is full of men !’ 

‘Heart alive, where are they coming from?’ 

‘They’re rising as if they were dead bodies, 
and the last blast was sounding.’ 

‘ What ’ll they be ? What ’ll they be V 

*J)ofend us! they must all be afloat in a 
minute and drowning !’ 

Fifty exclamations of this kind rolled along 
the bulwarks, where the sailors had gathered in 
their full company to watch the eflett of the 
shot There was no glass within reach of me ; 
but my sight was keen, and at the first blush I 
believed that the hull had been a slaver, that 
she had capsized when full of negroes, and that 
our round-shot had made a mau-hole aft big 
enough for them to escape through. There were 
twenty or thirty of them. They catne thrusting 
through the aperture with extraordinary agility, 
and most of them held a very linn seat on the 
clean line of the keel. But every now *uul 
again one or another of them would lose his 
balauce and slide down the hard bright surface 
of the yellow sheathing upon the round of the 
bilge plump into the water, where you would 
observe him making frantic but idle efforts to* 
reclimb the wet and slippeiy slope. # 

‘Monkeys, as I am a man !’ roared Mr Prance. 

‘A cargo of monkeys, sir !’ shouted the skipper 
from the other end of the poop, whilst #he kept 
his glasses levelled at th§ wreck. f 

A sort of groaning note of astonishment, fol- 
lowed by a wild shout of laughter, came along 
from the Jacks. Indeed, one needed to look 
hard at the thing to believe in it, so incredibly 
odd was the incident. One moment the wreck 
was a mere curve of naked yellow sheathing 
Hashing to the sun as it rolled ; the next, poutf ! 
went the thunder of one gun, and as. though its 
grinning adamantine lips owned somo magical 
and diabolical potency of invocation, lo ! the 
hole made by the shot was vomiting • monkeys, 
and in a trice the radiant* rounds of the kdbl-up 
fabric were covered with the figitres of squatting, 
clinging, grinning creatures of all*sizes, some like 
little hairy babies, some like men as large at 
least as Mr Saunders. 

‘There’ll be a human being rising out of that - 
hole before long, I expect,’ said Mr Prance. • ‘ He 
must needs be slower than the monkeys if he’s 
a man. — Hqw «many d’ye make, Mr Dugdule V 
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‘Some thirty or forty,’ mid I. ‘But I tell 
you what, Mr Prance : there ’ll be none left in 
a few minutes, for the hull is sinking rapidly.’ ; 

At that instant Captain Keeling sung * out :■ 
‘Mr Prance — have one of tlie quarter-boats 
• manned. It is as I thought— the hull was 
floating on the air in lier hold, and she’s settling 
rapidly. We can’t let those poor creatures drown. 
Get the main topsail backed.’ • 

A boat’s crew came bundling aft to* the cry 
of the mate ; in a mighty hurry the gripes were 
cast adrift, and the tackles slackened away with 
the men in their places, and the fourth officer 
iu the stern sheets shipping the Nidfler as the 
boat sank. There was a deal of confusion for 
the moment, what with the tumbling aft of the 
sailors, the passengers getting out of their road, 
the hubbub of ladies’ voices, and the cries of 
the seamen dragging upon* the weather main- 
braces to back the yards. 

‘There she goes!’ cried I; ‘there’ll not be 
many of tbe creatures rescued, I believe. 
Monkeys are indifferent swimmers.’ 

‘Lively now, Mr Jcnkinson,’ yelled Mr Prance 
to tlie fourth officer, ‘01 they ’ll all be drowned.’ 

The chaps gave way with *a will, and the boat 
buzzed towards the patch of little black heads 
that rose and sank upon the swell as though a 
stick of cocoa-nuts had been capsized out* there. 
All hand** stood gazing in silence. The drown- 
ing struggle of a single beast is a pitiful 
sight ; but to see a crow d perishing, a whole 
mob of brutes horribly counterfeiting the aspect 
and motions of suffering humanity with their 
faces and gestuies, is painful, and indeed intoler- 
able. The ladies had come to the foiward end 
of the poop out of the way of the seamen pull- 
ing upon the main brace, and I found myself 
next to Miss Temple at the rail. 

‘They are monkeys, I suppose?’ she said, 
sw'iftly shooting a glance of her black eyes at 
me, and then staring again seawards with her 
pale «facc as passionless as a piece of carving, 
and* nothing to show that she was in the least 
degree moved by the excitement of the scene of 
1 drew ning monkeys and speeding boat, saving her 
paited lips, as though she breathed u little fast. 

‘They are as much monkeys,’ said I, ‘as fur 
and tails can make a creature.* * 

‘ Do you suppose there were living people 
locked up in that hold ?’ 

‘ God forbid ! ’ said I. ‘ It is not a thing to 
conjecture wo®. 1 

tliow T coul those monkeys have lived without 
air V 

‘Air there must have been, Miss Temple, or 
they t-puld not have lived. The story of the 
wreck seems simple enough to my mind. She 
was, yo doubt, a little schooner from the Brazilian 
coast, bound to a European port with a freight 
of moukcjH, which are always a saleable com- 
modity. "Tlitfy would be stowed away some- 
where aft in the run, perhaps, as it is called. 
The vessel capsized, and iloated, as Captain 
Keeling suggested, upon the air in her. Our 
cannon-tall knocked a hole in the hulk right 
over the monkeys’ quarters, and out they came, 

I can tell you of more wonderful things than 
•that.’ 

* She must have capsize*!, qp you call it,* very 
recently,’ said shef glancing at me again — it was 
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rarely more than a» glaftee with her, as thongli office, and had passed a busy existence chiefly a 
she believed that such* beauty as her eyes had a schoolmaster, in which capacity he had indulge 


entitled them to a royal privacy. in many schemes, scholastic and otherwise, with 

* No doubt,’ I answered. more or less success. At the time that his atten- 

By tins time the boat had reached the spot y fi directed t Po9t . office Iuattere f ie 

where the hulk had iouudered, and we could . . . ,, . n . . . 

see the men lyintf'over the side picking up the was employed as Secretary ot the Commwtonew 


monkeys. X ran my gaze eagerly over the sur- 


was employed as Secretary of the Commissioners 
for the Colonisation of South Australia. He was 


face there, somehow fancying^ that one or more 110 doubt attracted to the subject of postal reform 
bodies.of men might rise ; but there was nothing by the frequent discussions which were then 
in that way to be seen. The boat lingered with taking place in parliament in regard to the 
the fellows in her standing up and looking matter. Mr Wallace of Kelly, the member for 
arpoud them They then reseated themselves, (jreonoek, who was the champion of the cause 
the oars sparkled, and presently the little fabric the Holue of Commons, was fierce in his 
came rushing through the water to alongside. , . . e . . , , . 


came rushing through the water to alongside. 

‘How many have you picked up, Mr Jeukin 
son V cried the mate. 


denunciation of the existing abuses and irregu- 
larities of the post, and subsequently proved a 


‘Only eight, sir. I believe they were half- strong^ and able advocate of the scheme for 
dead with hunger and thirst, and had no strength postage reform. 


to swim, for most of them had sunk beiore we 
could approach them.’ 

‘ Hand the poor brutes up.’ 

Some of the Jacks jumped into the chains to 


Onrc arrested by the subject which has since 
made his life famous, Rowland Hill went to work 
in a very systematic manner. Firstly, he read 
very carefully all the Reports relative to the 


receive the creatures, and they were passed over « *1 . 

the rail to the n,»rt«r..leak. IW„Iv M „n« l o ' l " ,ll " e i then 1 ,e J> laced lumsulf 111 


the rail on to the quarter-deck. Deeply as one 
might pity the unhappy brutes, it was impos- 
sible to look at them wi^h a grave face. One of 
them was an ape with white whiskers like a 


cation with Mr Wallace and the Postmaster- 
general, both of whom readily supplied him with 
all necessary information. Jn this manner he 


frill, alid a tuft of hair upon his brow that made made himself acquainted with his subject, with 
the rest of his head look bald. He had lost an the result that, m 1837, he published his famous 
eye, but the other blinker was so full of human pamphlet ou I’oit-nfm Iteftmn ■ its Importance. 
expression that I found myself shaking with l‘ m ctin,hiht, h the first edition being circu- 

laughter as I watched him. He sat on us latol privatoly alI10Ui!8t t h e members ol purlin- 

hums likfi a. lifiseHiv cmziiiir nn hT, ns with Inn * J ° i 


hams like a Lascar, gazing up at us with his 
one eye with a wrinkled and grinning counten- 


ment and official people ; whilst some months 


of appeal grotesque beyond the wildest j later a 8ecoutl e(Iltlun was published which was 


fancies of the caricaturist. There was one ! given to the public. 

pretty little chap with red fur upon his breast I We have to remember that at this time the 
like a waistcoat Some of the creatures, on feel- j postage charges were enormously high, that 
ing the warm planks of the deck, lay down in | they depended not upon weight alone, but also 
the exact posture of human bein-a, reposing their | updu tlle lmm b t . r of enclosures, and that, they 
heads upon their extended arm. and closing their varied ^,,,., 1 ;,^ (li8tan , e . Thus, for example, 

<; tLj...... > , lft ii fl ,i t \r„ ‘ a letter under one ounce in weight and with 


eyes. * 

‘Bo’sun,’ called Mr Prance, 


get those poor 


beasts forward and have water and food 


one enclosure (that is, sheet or scrap of paper) 


them. Swing the topsail yard -lee main topsail 1 P°«? ed iu London for delivery within the metro- 
braces.’ politun area, or even, wc believe, fifteen miles 

In a few minutes the quarter-deck was clear 0llt > c o"t 2d. ; if for delivery thirty miles out, 
agrffn, with an ordinary seaman swabbing the 3d. ; eighty miles out, 4d. ; ami so ou. Again, 
wet spaces left by the monkeys, and the ship showing how the charges according to enclo- 
quietly pushing forwards on her course. Mire operated, a letter with a single enclosure 


(To be continued.) 


THE STORY OF PENNY POSTAGE. ‘ 
The Jubilee of Penny Postage and its inception 


from London to Edinburgh was charged Is. lid.; 
if double, 2s. 3d. ; and if treble, 3s. 4U1. More- 
over, the charges were not consistently made, 
for whereas an Edinburgh letter (posted in 
London) whs charged Is. l|d., a letter tor Louth, 
which cost the Post-office fifty times as much as 
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by Sir Rowland Hill, is an event well calculated to t p e f orrnes . ] e tter, was only charged lOd. 


arouse the deepest interest throughout the civil- 
ised world, for that great social reform, ‘intro- 


The public, however, found means of their own 
of remedying the evil, which, if not wholly legiti- 


duced fifty years ago, has unquestionably spread mate, were under the circumstances to he regarded 
its beneficial influence over evenp country in* with some degree of leniency/' Letter-smuggling 
which a postal system of any kind exists. ^ was «■ not unnatural result of the high and dis- 

Th« Hill family were, we know, in those Proportionate charges referred to, and was almost 
bygone days far from being well off, and were °P e “ I y “'"P^ 1 t0 an ,? xteat ( that « hardly 


often hard put to to find the money to pay the ‘ 
high postage on letters which they received. ^ 


credible. Thus, many Manchester merchants — 
Mr Cobden amongst the number — stated before 
tfte Post-office Inquiry Committee appointed in 


; Bom in 1795, Rowland Hill was considerably 1838, their belief that four-fifths of the letters 
vflWt fiddle life before he entertained any idea 1 written iu that town did not pass through the 
v p£ • ja^jjpiug his ^forming hend on the Post- Post-office. „ A carrier in Scotland confessed to 
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having carried sixty letters daily for a number only be very briefly stated that the great point 
of years, and knew of others who' carried five I to which he applied himself was the cost to the 
hundred daily. A Glasgow publisher and book-, j Post-office of receiving, transmitting, and deliver- 
sdler 8nid*he sent and received fifty letters or j ing a letter. Having roughly and, a& subse- 
circuAars daily, and added that he was not caught • quently proved, not inaccurately calculated the 
until he had sent twenty thousand letters other- j average postage at sixpence farthing per letter, 
wise than through the post ! There were also ! he then went to work to ascertain the expenses 
other methods of evading the postage rates at i of management ; afld the result ofTiis i^vestiga- 
work. Letters wore smuggled in newspapers, | lions showed that, no matter what distance *had to 
which in these days passed free within a , be traversed, the average cost of each letter to the 
stated period through the post, the postage j government was less than one-tenth of a penny ! 
being covered by the stamp duty impressed on From this there was only one conclusion that 
the papers. Invisible ink, too, was used for could well be forced on his mind, fihtt that was 
inditing messages on the newspapers themselves ; a uniform rate of postage. Having solved this 
while the use of certain pre-arranged codes on gieat problem, there were many other matters of 
the covers of letters was likewise systematically adjustment and improvement to which his atteu- 
adopted, the addressees, after turning the tetters tion had to be given. He was, for example, not 
over and learning from the covers all they long in deciding that the ’charge according to 
desired to know, declining to take in the letters enclosures was an iniquitous one, and that a -just 
on the ground that they could not afford' to pay and fair tax could only be made according to 


the po&tage. 


weight. Then, again, h<? clearly saw that the 


The system of ‘franking* letters in the high- punciple of throwing the* postage on the recipients 
postage days led to an appalling abuse of that of letters was an improper one, while it was also 
privilege, which belonged to peers and members a burden on the Post-office ’employees. The pro- 
of the House of Commons. It was no doubt payment of postage became necessarily a feature 
originally allowed to enable members to cor- of his plan ; but he experienced some difficulty 
respond with their constituents ; but under in arriving at a feasible method of adopting it. 
the circumstances it is perhaps* not surprising At first he considered that this might be carried 
that the plan soon became abused, and was out by payment of money over the counter ; but 
ultimately used to cover all kinds of cone- j lie subsequently came to the conclusion that the 
spondcnce, not only members’ but other people’s purposes of the public and the Post-office would 
as well. At one time, indeed, all sorts of be better served by the use of some kind of stamp 
curious packages passed free under the franking or stumped covers for letters, and this anange- 
privilege, such a» dogs, a cmv, parcels of lace, ment he brought forward and fully explained 
bides of stockings, boxes of medicine, Hitches beloie the Commissioners of Post-office Inquiry, 
of bacon, &c. Sometimes, indeed, franked covers referring to it as ‘Mr Knight’s excellent sugges- 
wero actually sold ; and they have even been tion.’ The following extract from the Commis- 
kuown to be given in lieu of wages to ser- sioners’ Report, which gives a brief description 
vants, who speedily converted tlieni into ready- of the proposed arrangement, may perhaps be read 
money. * with interest at the present tune : 

This abuse, taken together with the illicit ‘ That stamped covers, or sheets of paper, or 
traffic in letters, so openly and widely carried small •vignette stamps— flie latter, if used, to be 
on, formed of course a most important argument guimned on the face of the letter — be supplied 
in favour of the proposals for cheap postage # to the public from the Stamp-office, and sold at 
formulated by Rowland Hill, and no doubt did such a price as to include the postage. Letters 
much to damage the cause of Ins opponents. Bufc so stamped to be treated in all respects as franks, 
there is one other abuse to which Londoners were That each should have the weight it is entit^d 
subject which may just be mentioned. At tha^ to carry legibly printed upon the stamp. That 
tame the Tvyopenuy Post was m operation in tlu^i the stamp of the receiving-house should be struck 
English metropolis, and #vould have fairly served upon the superscription or duty stamp, to prevent 
the inhabitants in postal matters if it had not the latter benm used a second time. The vignette 
been for the practice which existed of allowing stamps being $ot table, persons could carry them 
commercial houses and other firms who were will- in Cheir pocket-books.’ 

ing to pay for the privilege to have their letters The proposed arrangement met with approval 

K icked out from the general heap and delivered from the Commissioners, and also from the Com- 
y special postmen, and so enable them to get mittee on Postage in 1837 and 1838 ; and, in 
their correspondence an hour earlier than those consequence, the Penny Postage Act of 1840 con- 
who did not pay the ‘quarterage,’ <is it was tained, a clause pioviding for the use of such 
termed, of five shillings (per quarter), ami which, stamps and stamped eovers. 

it appears, went iiifcp the pockets of the postmen * Such were the main points of Rowland Hill’s 
concerned, many of whom, we are told, and it pfan, which wi!s so logical and reasonable in all 
can easily be understood, thus made incomes its features, and so intelligible to the popular 
from three to four hundred pounds a year, mind, that it can be readily understood how 
However beneficial such a systen* was to coin- heartily jt was embraced by the general public, 
merce and trade in ‘London, it operated most But popular as his scheme was with the 
unfairly on ordinary correspondents, and it wa| ^mass of the people, it encountered the bitterest 
certainly not the least of the evils which the' *opposi tion from many quarters ; and in success- 
introduction of Penny Postage swept away. • lully carrying it through, Rowland Hill had, like 
It is not necessary to enter at any length into most other great Reformers, to overcome huge 
all the arguments that weighed with* Rowland difficulties and obstacles. It is very amusing at 
Hill in propounding bis great scheme. It need this distance ofetime, when we have become so 
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accustomed to the immense advantages of penny was in August 1838. Next year a Bill for 
postage as to view them almost as part of the Cheap Postage passed through parliament with 
ordinary conditions of life, to recall some of the flight opposition ; and on the 12th of November 
arguments used fifty years ago against the measure. 1839 the Treasury issued a Minute authorising 
Lord Lichfield, as Pjastmaste^-generul, in adverting *a uniform rate of fourpence for inland letters, 
to the scheme in the House of Lords, described This was, however, merely a temporary measure, 
it thus, ‘of alj, the wild visionary schemes which in which Rowland Hill concurred, and was 
I have ever heard of, it is the W>st extravagant resorted to chiefly to accustom the Post-office 
and endorsed this statement six months later clerks to 'a uniform rate and the system of 
when he had given more attention to the subject, charging by weight. The full measure of the 
being ‘even still more firmly of the same opinion.’ Penny Postage scheme was accomplished a few 
Oil a subsequent occasion lie contended that the months later on, when, on the 10th of January 
mails would 'have to carry twelve times as much 1840, the uniform rate of One Penny for letters 
in weight as before, and therefore the charge not exceeding half an ounce in weight was 
would uc twelve times the amount then paid, officially introduced. 

‘The walls of the Post-office,’ lie exclaimed, Such in brief is the story of Penny Postage, 
‘would burst; the whole area in which the which' has caused such a revolution not only in 
building stands would not be large enough to the postal arrangements of this country, but in the 
receive the clerks and letters.’ Outside the Post- conditions of all sections and grades of society, 
office, too, as well as by both the Government and In the first year of its operation the number of 
Opposition, much animosity was exhibited against . letters posted w a" more than doubled, the number 
the proposal. f sent in 1840 being 109,000,000, as against 

If, however, the opposition against the intro- 82,000,000 posted in 1§39, including 6,500,000 
duction of Peuny Postage was strong, the ndvo- letters sent under the franking privilege, which 
cacy of the plan was no less powerful, while, was abolished with the introduction of the Penny 
moreover, it was thoroughly backed by popular Postage system. In 1851 the number of letters 
opinion. Complaints as to the high rates of ported had risen to 670,000,000 ; while lust year 
postage flowed in, and parliament wa9 nearly the quantity sent reached the fabulous number of 
inundated with petitions in favour of the scheme, 1,558,000,000, or about forty-four letters per head 
which also received much literary support. The of the population. This refers to letters pure 
Mercantile Committee during all the time oF and simple. If we take into account post-cards, 
agitation actively spread information of the pro- newspapers, book- packets, &c., the aggregate 
gress of the measure, with a view to rouse the number of postal packets posted in 1889 will 
public to a sense of its importance. The Post be found to fall not far shoit of 2,300,000,000. 


circular kept circulating ; and handbills, fly- 
sheets, and pictorial illustrations were freely dis- 


Truly may it be said that the results of Penny 
Postage have been stupendous. But more than 


tributed. One print took a dramatic form, repre- this ; the net revenue derived from, postage lias 
senting ‘A Scene at Windsor Castle,’ in which long, long since exceeded that which accrued 
the Queen, being m the Council Chamber, is under the old system. 

made to say : ‘ Mothers pawning their clothes The Story of Penny Postage would he incom- 
to pay the postage of a child’s letter! Every plete if we did not add a word as to how the 
subject studying how to evade the postage without great reformer fared at the hands of his country, 
caring for the law!’ — (To Lord Melbourne): ‘I With the introduction of his scheme lie of course 
trust, my lord, you have commanded the attend- 1 became associated with the Post-office, although 
ance of the Postmaster-general and Mr Rowland at first he held a Treasury appointment, from 
Hill, as I directed, in order that 1 nny hear jfhieh, however, after about three years’ service, 
tho» reasons of both about this universal Penny lie was dismissed on the ground that his work 


plan, which appears to me likely to 
1 these great evils.’ After the interview 


jvas finished. Public indignation was aroused at 
Jhis treatment of one who had already done so 


takes place, the Queen is made to record the much for his country ; Kind the nation seemed 
opinion that the plan ‘ would confer a great boon to think that the right place for Rowland Hill 


on the poorer classes of my subjeA\s, and would was at the Post-office, where further useful 
be the greatest benefit to religion, morals,' to reforms might well be expected to follow from 
general knowledge, and to trade.’ This jeu one who had begun so well. At all emits, in 


of the nation. 


ten years, when, from failing health, he retired 


The agitation as to Rowland Hill's scheme with full pay into private life, full of years and 
lasted for two years, and with such vehement^ honours. Soon after ins dismissal from the 
that the period has become an epoch in the Treasury, a grateful country subscribed and pre- 
history of this country. The end of the Story seated him with the sum of fifteen thousand 
of this memorable reform is soon told ( ; for an pounds; and rn his retirement, parliament voted 
agitation which may be said to have shaken the him the sum of twenty thousand pounds. In 
nation to its core and was felt from end to end, A 860 he received at Her Majesty’s hands the 
gL the kingdom could have but one conclusion, 'dignity of Knight Commander of the Bath; and 
ipx .that a successful one. A Parliamentary’ both before and after his retirement, he wa 9 the 
tee was appointed inquire into the recipient of many minor honours. In 1879 Sir 
latter ^ and after a session of sixty-three Rowland Hill was presented with the freedom 
fted in favour of Penuy Postage. That of the City of London ; but he wus an old man 
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then, and only lived a few months to enjoy this 
civic honour. He had a public funeral, and was 
accorded a niche in the temple of fame at West- 
minster. 


JULIUS VERNON: 

A STORY OF HYDE PARK. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Whether he had been dreaming or awake, 
when the current of thought passed through his 
brain, Frank Holmes was unable to think. lie 
had been unconsciously rehearsing the evidence 
given in the police court. It will be remembered 
that Lady South fort stated that Miss Neale 
hardly ever received a letter, and had eei^uinly 
not received one for weeks prior to her death 
— except one, which was from a music-seller. 
How', then, could Margaret Neale have received 
a communication making an appointment on 
that Saturday evening? Not through the poht ; 
certainly not by telegram, which would have 
been still more noticeable * and not personally, 
for she rarely went out, and never alone. It 
was at tins point that the light burst upon 
Frank Holmes— if it should prove to be light, 
uud not merely the mirage of a heated imagina- 
tion. There was one means of correspondence 
which no one had thought of as yet, ami which 
was worth investigating. 

Miss Neale read the morning papers at the 
breakfast-table. The murder took place on the 
10th of June. Holmes alighted from the cab 
in Fleet Street, and commenced an examination 
of the morning papers of that date and of the 
preceding five days. In that portion of the 
newspapers popularly known as the ‘agony 
0011111111 ,’ dedicated to intrigues, appointments, 
truth ami falsehood, passions and emotions *ior 
which there is no other outlet or mode of expres- 
sion, lie hoped to discover some clue to Margaret 
Neales strange and unaccountable conduct. No 
nun ever studied the print of a newspaper 
column with an interest more absorbing. As 
it would be no easy matter to follow an advertise- 
ment back to its original source, it was perplex* 
ing to discover, in the first newspaper that he 
searched, no fewer than three notices diying tlif 
w'eek in question — one^of them being on tin* 
Saturday morning — which looked capable of ail 
interpretation applicable to the matter in liayd. 
He had not thought of ascertaining the papers 
taken in at Lady Southfort's house ; the Mornimj 
Post would be one of them ; but in that paper he 
found nothing like wdiat he w r as looking for. 
He carefully copied the three advertisements, and 
studied them over his breakfast^ in a. restaurant. 
One was from the Wednesday* issue, ,aml was 
as follows : ‘ Saturday, old time and place.’ 

The second was in these terms, ami appeared 
on Friday : * Have you seen my message ?• Do 
not fail.’ This might, or might %n>t, refer to tfte 
former ; # if, on investigation, it # was found to 
have been inserted by the same person, there 
would be good grounds for following it up. 

The third, however, was more precise—^" 
precise that, appearing on Saturday morniyg, it , 
made the young man’s heart jump: ‘M. — At 
0.30 to-nigfyt. ,, Park. South of Grosv^nor Gate.’ 
Holmes, redding this message, so startling in its 


significance, had to -steady himself by an effort 
It was characteristic of him, and of the thorough- 
ness with which he meant to carry out his task, 
that he restrained himself from starting off at 
.once on so pregnant a clue. That he was strongly 
of opinion that he had fount! what lje sought, 
was certainly the case ; but, be argued, would 
it not wait for another hour or two, until he 
had examined the other papers ? Finding nothing 
like it in their columns, he could address Himself 
to following up the origin of this advertisement 
with the greater vigour and fixity of purpose. 

Yet, as he was passing the offices pf„tne news- 
paper from which he had taken the notices, on 
his way to another publishing office, he was 
unable to resist the temptation to go in and 
find out where the advertisement had come from. 
It was the easier for him to do this from the 
fact that lie was personally well known in the 
office. He knew whom to ask for at that early 
hour, and was immediately shown to the gentle- 
man he Avan ted. , 

‘Gissing,’ he said at once, *1 Avant to knoAV 
who inserted that in the Liiue of the 10th V He 
laid the copy before the assistant-manager as he 
spoke. 9 

The latter read it and ’slightly raised his broAA’s. 
‘I’m afraid 1 can’t oblige you, Mr Holmes.* You 
know that the.se things are confidential.* 

‘ I am not seeking to indulge curiosity, Gissing. 
The business I am now upon is more serious. 
That advertisement appeared the morning of the 
day Margaret Neale Avas murdered in Hyde Park. 
Noav, you Avill understand my motive.’ 

Mr Gissing started, took up the advertisement 
and re-read it with deep interest, and then Avent 
to a file and confirmed it l>y referring to the 
neAvspaper itself. ‘ By Jove, Mr Holmes,’ he 
said, ‘ that does look — odd.’ 

‘If it should turn out that the ad\ r ertisemenfc 
has obviously another connection,’ said Holmes, 
‘I ay'J.1 respect the confidence placed in me, 
should you make knoAvn its origin. If, on the 
other hand, it sheds a light upon that tragedy, 
•suiely you will not Avithhold it?’ 

‘Surely not. — Just Avait a minute or two, and 
I ’ll tell you Avhere it came from.’ 

Mr Gissing spent a Avhile turning over Aie 
leaves of u large book until he found the adver- 
tisement. Opposite the cutting Avas the cost, 
and the name of the party ordering the insertion 
and paying f*r it. The name Avas ‘ J. Grierson, 
Mount Street, Park Lane.* 

‘ Grierson V said Frank Holmes, trying to 
remembef the name. 

‘Grierson. He is a stationer, Avho takes in 
advertisements for the morning papers. ^He 
could tell you Avho gave him this one to insert.’ 

Hornes thanked Mr Gissing, and Avent aAvay. 
The discovery looked very ominous; and he 
"thought anxiously of Mary Clayton in view of 
the final disclosure which seemed looming. What 
if it should prove the riA'cting link in the fatal 
chain of evidence coiled around the prisoner 
Faunc?* Holmes had promised her to work for 
Fa ime’s acquittal ; and this Avas Avhat he was 
doing ! Impelled by a force which he was now' 
^unable to resist, he was powerless to turn against 
it and say : ‘I will go no farther!’ He Airqnld 
have to go farthtr— as far a*s the light would 
bring him ; ai|fl he resolved that what *he dis- 
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covered he would place in her own hands, to do 
as she willed with it. 


What was to be done now ? His situation was 
painfully perplexing. This tremendously omin- 


Ile’ strongly felt that there was no need for ous piece of evidence was not his alone, to do as 
further investigation until the source of this he willed with it — it wa& that woman’s, and 
advertisement had been ascertained. On this, all .would presently be her husband’s, and within an 
would depend. HcS* therefore drove off to Mount hour would be in the possession of the police. 
Street direct, and went into the stationer's shop, What promise was it that he had made to Mary 


asking for the’proprietor. 


Clayton ? ‘ If he were acquitted, I should care 


Grierson was not in, which, perhaps, made nothing! 'What would thL trial matter to me 
Holmes’s task an easier one, since it was Mrs then? Oh, if he should only be acquitted, 
Grierson whom lie saw. She was a nervous Frank, I would kiss the feet of the judge and 
little person, evidently not accustomed to her jury who told him he was innocent!’ And he 
husband’s eh»p. So he ventured at once to ask hud solemnly promised her, thui, to do all that 
her to let him know who ordered the insertion lay in his power to secure Faune’s acquittal ; and 
of that advertisement in the morning paper of her aims flew to his neck as she kissed him lor 
the 10th of June. it. What fatality had brought him to this — and 

She took the copy from his hand in a half- what jvoulcl Mary Clayton think of him? The 


the 10th of June. it. What fatality had brought him to this — and 

She took the copy from his hand in a half- what jvoulcl Mary Clayton think of him? The 
bewildered wav, and proceeded mechanically to poor fellow gioaned, and for a desperate half- 
search the books for tlie original. Suddenly she minute was violently tempted to seize the fatal 
shut up the book with a frightened look and book and make away with it Nay, he might 
gave him back the slip of paper. ‘Oh, I was have done this — thinking ui her— -but ior the 
forgetting,’ she said quickly ; * I mustn’t tell you suddenly discovered piesence of another man 


— we are not allowed to tell anybody. My 
husband will soon be 'in, sir, and you can speak 
to him about it.’ 


behind him, who had enteied the shop unobsmed 
by Holmes, and waq now regarding, over the 
young lnnnC shoulder, the writing in the book 


It was hardly fair to uj*e the opportunity ; but with quiet but intent interest It was Mrs 
the husband, for all that Holmes knew, might Uiiersou staling at the newcomer who du‘\v the 
be mi obstinate man— no uncommon pheno- attention of Holmes to him; and slightly stait- 
menon when you want very particularly any ing, he dropped his hands by his side, with a 
information from the species— and it was of movement of despair, on recognising a noted 
vital importance to discover the author of the officer of Scotland Yard. 

advertisement. The officers luteiest m the copy of the udver- 

‘Did you ever see the Miss Neale who was tisement changed into a look ol unqualified 
murdered near the top of this btreet?' he admiration a& he spoke to Frank Holmes. ‘Mr 


asked. 

The woman started, and stared at him. 


Holmes, you are a man ol genius,’ he said quietly. 
‘No one else would have thought of it. T was 


many times,’ she answered. ‘She used to come I up the street, putting ideas together, when 1 saw 


here with the young ladies to buy things.’ I you come in heie ; I only (hopped in to ha\e 

‘Now, Mrs Grierson, I have reason to think i a chat with you, little di earning ot- this !’ 
that it was in answer to this advertisement that i Holmes lelt sick. The olhcei lost not another 
poor Miss Neale was led to go into the Park tliut moment in taking possession ol the book, which 
night You notice the date it was the l/.)tli of he cairied away with him. 

June. If you conceal the author of that ajver- ‘This looks veiy like the missing link, Mr 
tisement, you may be concealing tlie author of Holmes,’ he observed, with deep satisfaction; 
her death !’ * ‘but ot course 1 shall not lay any claim to the 

The woman clasped her hands and trembled ciedit of it. I should inner have made the 
from head to foot. Then a hot Hush leaned to cii&co\ cry— nobody except yourself could have 
heF face, and with indignant eyes she rushed to clone it.’ 

the book which she had shut up a minute before. ‘For c Heaven’s sake, Ciacroft,’ said Frank 
‘I — conceal him!’ she cried. ‘Heaven forbid — ’Holmeb with an air ot qjjhori ence, ‘take all the 

oh, the villain ! — and seeing her sweet face so credit of it, and don’t bring my name into the 

often in this very shop— conceal hint’ Power business at all !’ 

of further speech failed her, and shX dashed' over ‘I can’t help doing that, Mr Holmes,’ replied 
the leaves of the book with an hysterical energy the conscientious officer; ‘but it will only be 

which seemed likely to rend them in pieces, among otu^ehes— it is no concern ot the public 

‘Here it is!’ she exclaimed, throwing tlie book how or by whom the evidence was obtained. I 
down upon the counter. — ‘June the 9th. “M.— am going to Lady South fort's house now, and I 
At 9.30 to-night. Park. South of Orosvenor will let yoq know later on if any fuither evidence 
Gate.” — Look at it, sir, and at the name and turns up* 

address!’ Holmes went cm down the street, while the 

The woman’s excitement was hardly greater' officer turned into Grosvenor Square. The leader 
than his own. The first glance at tlie hand- knotfs the intention with which the young man 
writing of the original copy sent the blood to lifol actively entered into this case, and can 
his heart ; and appended was the familiar sig- measure the fueling with which lie reflected on 
i nature, ‘0. Fauue, 313a Mount Street.’ * his discovery. Suppose that the officer Crocroft 

For a time Holmes was unable to speak — had not come on the scene when he did — Holmes 


The woman clasped her hands and trembled ciedit of it. I 
from head to foot. Then a hot Hush leaned to uiseo\ery — noboi 
heF face, and with indignant eyes she rushed to clone it.’ 
the hook which she had shut up a minute before. ‘For c Heaven 
‘I — conceal him!’ she cried. ‘Heaven forbid — ‘Holmeb with an 
oh, the villain ! — and seeing her sweet face so credit of it, am 

often in this very shop— conceal hint’ Power business at all !’ 

of further speech failed her, and shl dashed' cv/er ‘I can’t help 


his heart ; and appended was the familiar sig- measure the fueling with which lie reflected on 

i nature, ‘O. Faune, 313a Mount Street.’ * his discovery. Suppose that the officer Crueroft 

For a time Holmes was unable to speak — hpd not come on the scene when he did — Holmes 
almost unable to think. He remained standing ‘would have gone, reluctantly, it is true, and 
> before the little counter with his hand upon the, communicated to Miss Clayton the evidence he 

<ope& *book. The discovery, even though he had had found. He would have made no use of it 

^ him. c It was the last without hgr wishes being known.. Now, it was 

out of his power to keep the discovery back, and 
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he was grievously uneasy on account of it. She 
was excited, her nerves were much strung up ; 
would she think unkindly of him for what he 
had done ? 

•Holmes could not help sharing the officer’s 
view*that this was the ‘missing link’ — the evi- 
dence, which was felt to be so necessary, of 
Faune’s correspondence with Margaret Neale, 
It looked perilously like it. The initial M, the 
time and place, the authorship of the message, all 
pointed to one dread conclusion. He knew how 
the police would rivet it. 

He remembered bis promise to Mr (May ton, 
and drove into the City. What Mr Clayton had 
to say to him aroused a very lively interest, and 
gave him the stimulant which at the time lie so 
much needed. 

‘ It was only yesterday, Frank/ said the banker 
at once, ‘that it struck me. I might have 
thought of asking you before. You recollect 
what I spoke about that Saturday night when 
you came to Cadogan Place V 

‘You refer to the — money V 

‘The money. I confess, Frank, I sympathised 
with Faunc when lie mentioued his embarrassing 
position to me. He felt that — that he was 
causing you some pain, perhaps — in regard to 
Mary, and his indebtedness to you was a grievous 
burden to him under the circumstances. Then 
I took the course which you know : he gave me 
a rough estimate of all the money he bad had ! 
from you — between four and live thousand 
pounds— and I handed him a cheque for that 
amount— lor five thousand, I mean, to cover 
interest and all l fancied lie would pay it in, 
and send you his own cheque for the money ; 
but 1 fee now be was too eager to pay his debt, 
and just gave you my cheque alter endorsing 
it.’ 

Holmes stared at the banker in amazement, 
as well be might. * 

lint without observing this, Mr Clayton pro- 
ceeded : ‘ It was only yesterday I saw the cheque, 
which I had drawn on my private account ; and 
then/ he added, with eager interest, ‘the ques- 
tion struck me at once— When did Faune give i 
you tlie cheque 1 Was it when he met you that < 
night at Albert Gate V 

‘ No/ the other answered, like a man in a I 
dream. * 

‘ Then, when did lie mss it to you ? Did he 
send it by post, or how? — Don’t you see^ Frank, 
how every act of Faune’s that night is important 
— the most trilling act might now be turned to 
vital account for him, if he is innocent?’ 

‘Mr Clayton, I have never seen the cheque 
you are speaking of/ 

It was now the banker’s turn to be amazed ; 
there was no doubting the solemn- earnestness of 
the declaration made by Holmes. ‘ Why, bless 
my soul/ exclaimed Mr Clayton, opening a 
drawer, ‘ here is the cheque, endorsed by Faune 
and yourself, and cleared through the Anglo* 
Canadian Bank, Charing Cross !’ 

‘If the cheque had come to me/ it would of 
course have been paid into my account here.’ 

* 1 thought it odd. — But look at it.’ 

Holmes looked at it for a second, and handed 
it back in sileuee. Mr Clayton drew a dfep 
breath, for he knew what it meant — the name 
of Frank Hahi-** on the back was forged, and 
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the purpose of the* forgery was manifest : it was 
done with a view of getting the money, and 
at the same time deceiving Mr Clayton, who of 
course would see the draft after its clearance, 
and think naturally enough that Holmes 'had got 
‘the money. But why it was so dope was a 
mystery. 

‘ I wish you couljJ find it out, Frank/ said Mr 
Clayton; ‘I much wish it. Do you thhik jou 
could ?’ 

‘ I could get it done, perhaps. But it strikes 
me, Mr Clayton, it had best be left alone. The 
fact is sufficiently apparent ; and it yto, go diving 
after the motive, we may only bring up some- 
thing that we would rather have left where it 
is.’ Then he related what had happened in 
regard to 1ns own researches that morning — a 
relation which profoundly agitated Mr Clayton. 

* Mary will not misjudge you, Frank/ lie said 
with a deep sigh. ‘It lias been unfortunate— 
for all of us !* ^ 

To this, Frank Holmes could say nothing. It 
was indeed a day of ill omen to all of them when 
(Maude Faune first entered the house in Cadogan 
Place — and who had brought 1pm there I 

‘T.ike this draft with you, in case it should 
be of any use/ added Mr Clayton ; and placing 
the paper in Ins pocket-book, Holmes •went 
awiiy. 

(To be cov tinned.) 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

It was long ago anticipated that the Eiffel Tower 
at Paris would prove to be useful for scientific 
observations ; but the most sanguine did not sup- 
pose that its value would be as great as it actu- 
ally turns out to be. Meteorologists who have had 
opportunities of making observations from its 
summit are loud iu its phiise, and consider it to 
be absolutely unique as an observatory. Of 
<jpurse there are many observatories at a higher 
elevation above the sea-level, but the records 
■ obtained at such stations are naturally influenced 
by the high land all around them. The EifleT 
•Tower, on the other hand, springs directly from 
'a flat country, and the observations taken at its 
summit can be at once compared with the con- 
dition pf things at its base. These often show 
a cufious and wide divergence. For instance, in 
summer the temperature on the tower is lower 
and in the Vinter higher than it is on the ground. 
A few months ago a severe frost was enveloping 
the city while a warm breeze was blowing up 
above, the benefit of which was not felt by the 
people at tlie street level until three days after- 
wards. , 

«8ome months ago we gave an account of the 
Boston Steam-heating Company, whidh was 
formed to supply steam ami hot water to the 
citizens of, that American city. Four miles of 
mains were put underground at a cost of four 
hundred thousand pounds ; but although these 
pipes have only been laid two years, they have 
rested away to such an extent that the company 
has been forced to stipend its operations. 

It is said that the number of pearl oysters 
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collected last year at the Ceylon fisheries will to all weathers, never suffered from such com- 
borely cover the cost of bringing them from the plaints. He attributed their immunity from 
sea-bottom, although the government usually disease to the saturation of their systems with 
make a handsome profit on the year’s work. One *the vapour from the oil. Since that time he 
reason for the falling-off in the returns is the made many attempts to use the crude oil in liis 
outbreak of cholera, which attacked the workers ' practice ; but it is not by any means one* that 
in the spring; and another is found in the cir- could be called ‘an elegant preparation,’ for it is 
cumstance tlivt later in the year a shark carried disgusting both in taste and smell. Of course it 
off one of the divers. His fellow- workmen, fear- can be made up in the form of pills ; but these 
ing the same ghastly fate, refused to enter the will not touch many throat diseases for which the 
water. remedy is valuable. It is not known how the 

Among the novelties shown at the late Paris curative properties of the oil are exerted. It 
Exhibition, was Amiot’s Stair-climber, an appar- , may be that it acts as a germicide, for it is a 
atus which is very likely to come into use in certain thing flmt insect life at least is impossible 
bouses where there is no provision for a lift of where its influence prevails, 
the ordinary kind. It consists of a small plat* The Humorous and Grotesque Alt Exhibition 
form, upon which one person ean stand at a time, which was lately opened at the Victoria Gallery, 
and which runs ug the stairs, be they curved Lond&n, is of the most interesting character. It 
or straight. The motion is brought about by consists of a series of move than two thousand 
electricity, water-power, air-pres&ure, or steam, pictures which mostly have been drawn by artists 
according to convenience. A couple of steel who lived and nourished a century back. The 
bands or rails are attached to the balusters, and Exhibition is especially rich in examples of Gill- 
follovv their contour, and upon them runs the ray, Rowlandson, and Buubury, whose powers 
carriage to which thq platform already referred of exaggerated caricature would in many in- 
to is fastened. The little platform will ii«e, stances be deemed vulgar in our more refined 
descend, or stop at the will of the passenger who times. Many of the pictures are of a political 
occupies it. This apparatus will be much appre- character, and parody events which have long 
dated by aged persons who arc occupiers of old ago been forgotten, hence their meaning to the 
.houses, to whom the work of walking up-stairs is present generation is somewhat obscure. Cruik- 
a great strain on the strength ; but younger per- shank it, well represented, his exaggerated repre- 
sons will he inclined to look upon the machine sentations of the fashions in vogue at the begin- 
rather as an obstacle to progress than a con- ning of this century being veiy ludicrous. We 
veniencc. are glad to notice that the piomotors of this 

Mr Gallwey of Thirsk has published an account unique Exhibition have followed the commeml- 
of some novel experiments in vveather prediction, able course of illustrating their Catalogue with 
the result of which causes him to ask the preg- nearly sixty-five examples taken fioni the pnnei- 
nant question, ‘ Do our experts advance one iota pul works. This custom is now becoming cum- 


in the accomplishment of foretelling weather?’ [ men, and is one of the improvements which we 
This ingenious experimenter made it a practice owe to photography. 

to take every published weather forecast through- Theie was a time when an English-made watch 
out the past year from the daily newspapers and was considered the veiy best winch it was 
to paste it ill a book, afterwards taking care to possible to obtain, and one great seat of the 
note whether the forecast was justified Ly the industry was Prescot, near Liverpool. But with 
vveather that followed. Alter giving the ‘‘clerk the advent of machine-made watches from the 
of the weather’ the advantage of every doubtful Continent, and of late years from America, the 
case, he found that that hypothetical gentleman trade of Prescot began to decay. The Lancashire 
was correct only in two cases out of cveiy three, i Watch Company has been formed to revive this 
in order that the inquirer might test his lost trade, and have erected at Prescot a huge 
theory that there was a great deal of haphazard ^ factory fitted with the most modern machinery, 
guesswork about these forecasts, he took a course .This factory was lately opened with some little 
which can hardly be called scientific : lie pasted ceremony by Lord Derby. 

the published forecasts for one month each on a Duriqg the past few months there have been 
separate card, put them into a *bag, and after three or four serious accidents in London from 
giving the contents a good shake up, took out one the break-down of omnibuses, in each case the 
each day of the following month, and compared axle or the wheels suddenly giving way. The 
its reading with the weather which theif lxippened cause of these disasters, which up till now have 
to prevail. He found that with regard to correct- been almost unknown, may possibly be traced to 
ness of results it was a neck-and-neck race the very large number of passengers carried by 
between himself and the clerk of the weather, each omnfbus since the fares have been so much 
the latter having the advantage of him at the reduced 1 , the extra weight telling upon the older 
end of the month by only four ‘ qorreefs.’ From vehicles. The crossing of tram-lines also involves 
tins it would seem that our meteorological experts a strain upon the wheels which often threatens to 
vyou Id do well to consider the recommendation of fcsar them In order to obviate all risk of 
the American humorist who said, ‘Never ‘pro- danger from such accidents, Mr D. Cremmen, 
phesy unless you know.’ . omnibus-builder, of London, has lately invented 

An American doctor has lately pointed out the a Safety Appliance, which has been tried with 
value ot petroleum in lung, throat, and bronchiak^reat success. This invention consists of four i 
awease. His attention was colled to it by the 1 projections from the axles of the vehicle, one j 
greumstauce that drillers, pumpers, and oth* being placed just behind each wheel. Each of 
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mtimstauee that drillers, pumpers, and otlnft* beifig placed just behind each wheel. Each of 
me ain * n f? whom he P rac ‘ these projections has a small wheel at its base, the 

» some years, although they were exposed normal pbsition of which is about* one inch above 
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the roadway. But if from any cause one of the 
main wheels of the vehicle gives way, the small 
one corresponding with it is brought into play, 
afid the vehicle is prevented from falling down. 

A ‘correspondent of the Time*, referring to the* 
Jubilee of the Penny Post, which has lately been 
observed with some ceremonial in London, calls 
attention to the circumstance that a Penny Postal 
system was in operation in the metropolis two 
hundred years ago. It is described by Pennant, 
and would seem to have been a venture of a 
private character, and quite apart from the General 
Post-office supervision. Pennant tells how under 
this system one could send a lei ter from one side 
of the city to another, or to any of the suburbs — 
Kensington, Chelsea, Islington, &c., then detached 
villages— for one penny, and asserts tlmfr there 
were several deliveries daily. Indeed, if we may 
believe what he says, it would seem that the 
service partook as much of a parcel post as one 
for the conveyance of letters, for his concluding 
words are as follows : ‘ Nor are you tied up to a 
single piece of paper, as in the General Post-office, 
but any picket under a pound weight goes at the 
same price.’ 

An, American official lias recently sent a Report 
to his government respecting the value of an 
Australian vegetable product which lie asserts 
will prove of great value as a substitute for oak- 
bark in tanning. This is the Wattle, which is 
extensively cultivated in New South Wales and ' 
Victoria. There aie two varieties of tlm tree, 
which belong to the Acacia family, namely, the j 
Broad-leaved Wattle and the Black Wattle. The 
latter yields the greater amount of tannic acid, 
that is, thirty to thirty-two per cent., which is 
nearly double that which is afforded by the bark 
of the Santa Crux Oak. To this circumstance 
may be attributed the fact that hides can be 
tanned in liquor made from Black Wattle in 
forty-seven days, while in the liquor made from 
Santa (Tux Oak the time is at least seventy-five 
days. The compiler of this Report recommends 
the Government authorities to purchase in Mel-^ 
bourne a quantity of seeds from both varieties 
of Wattle, which can then be distributed amoqg 
agriculturists in the different States. It would 
seem that the tree flourishes best in a dry climaty 
and a poor soil. * , 

The Medical Press luw lately called attention to 
the serious risks to which patients are exposed by 
the custom among many medical men 8k writing 
their prescriptions illegibly. We are told that 
prescriptions are commonly handed to chemists 
so badly written that it is almost impossible to 
decipher them, and that it is often difficult to 
guess what drugs are intended to be represented 
by the strange hieroglyphics depicted. Doctors 
are not the only sinners in this respect, its any one 
with a large correspondence knows to liis cost. , 
It is by no means an uncommon thing to receive , 
a letter the translation of which is as painful^in 
experience as listening to the efforts of a stut- 
terer to -make himself understood Persons who 
cannot acquire the easy art of writing legibly 
should in mercy to their correspondents empl$v 
a secretary to do the work for them. So muen 
importance is attached to the legible writHig of- 
a prescription, that it would be well if they were 
always passed through a type- writer before reach- 
ing the hands of the compounder. 


Some time ago it was stated in these columns 
that Professor Elihu Thompson of Lynn, U.S.A., 
had introduced a method of welding metals by 
electricity. The principle of the operation is 
based on the circumstance that when the ter- 
minals of a battery ot suitable dynamo- machine 
consist of metallic conductors, these when brought 
together will manifest enough heat to tying each 
to the melting-point. The same terminals fur- 
nished with carbon points constitute the well- 
known arc-light, in which a far more refractory 
substance is fused. The Electric W elding Syn- 
dicate has been formed to introduce 'this system 
on a commercial scale in this country. In 
London lately, a demonstration was given to 
show how efficiently and how quickly the 16 elec- 
tric current can be made to weld together metal- 
lic bars, pipes, &c. In practice, the pieces of 
metal to be joined together are held in clamps 
with tlieir ends in the exact position which they 
are to occupy v hen joint'd. The current is now 
applied, and the two ends are pressed together 
by the action of a lever In a period varying 
from a few seconds to a minute or more accord- 
ing to the size of the pieces joined, the operation 
is complete. The joint thus made will stand 
the most rigorous mechanical tests, showing that 
J it is in every respect as perfect as one produced 
j in the old laborious way. 

An American Eire Insurance Company has 
lately issued a circular which calls attention to 
the danger of spontaneous combustion in cotton 
bales owing to the presence of cotton-scecl oil. 
An instance is here given in which two bales 
had absoibed as much ns two hundred pounds 
of oil apiece, probably from barrels contained in 
the same cargo. Cotton thus impregnated with 
oil has long been known to be liable to spon- 
taneous combustion, and there is very little 
doubt that many vessels have been lost at sea 
tli rough this initial cause. It is recommended 
that Cotton bales should "be examined and watched 
for “this source of danger both on shipboard and 
; in warehouses. 

Some beer contained in bottles was lately 
found walled up in the cellars of a brewery at 
Burlon-on-Trent. This beer was brewed nearly* 
one hundred years ago, as the records of Die 
firm showed, and as was proved by the old style 
of the bottles. The beer was brilliant, and quite 
drinkable, but it had lost its bitterness, and had 
assumed the Character of sherry. Dr Morris read 
a "paper on this curious discovery before the 
Laboratory Club, Loudon, and said that in 
examining the sediment of this antiquated 
beverage microscopically, he was led to suspect 
the presence of a few yeast-cells which still 
retained their vitality. 

The refrigerating chambers on board ship have 
, for a long time enabled our markets to be supplied 
.with excellent meat which has been killed at the 
antipodes, the process of freezing it preserving it 
fresh during the longest voyage. It is when it 
arrives in port that the meat suffers deterioration 
througlf partial thawing during the process of 
moving it from the ship to the market. This 
difficulty has recently been obviated by tlie 
establishment of a fleet of refrigerating barges, 
that is to say barges which contain cold chambers 
similar to those on bofi&l the ships. But whereas 
the cold on sl^pboaraTs produced by expansion 
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of air, the/ system adopted for the bttfges depends Shortly after his return front India, my father, 
upon ammonia. 5 The ammonia is kept in a sepa- who was little better than a .stranger to me, had 
rate liai’ge, Imt by the attachment of flexible piping thrown out certain ominous hints as to the 
the freezing* chambers belonging to any other expediency of my getting married ; and then 
barge can be brought to a temperature approach- *one fine day informed me outright that it* was 
ing zero in about ninety fh invites. This system his one wish to see me happily wedded to the son 
has been introduced by the London and Tilbury of his old friend Darien. I was not unnaturally 
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aghast. Not to mention a ‘prior attach ment»V I 


At the recent annual meeting of the Metcoro- had never 'seen Gilbert How could 1 marry an 
logical Society, a most interesting paper on utter stranger l How could I throw over Fred 
‘Atmospheric Dust* was read by the retiring because he had only four hundred pounds a year, 
President, Dr Marret He remarked that the while his unknown rival had four thousand? 
dust which, when lighted up by intense light, we I had no mother to confide in, and had not 
call motes in the sunbeam is chiefly of an organic the courage to confess all to my respected parent, 
character, and it is impossible to say how much of who had returned from India a broken-down 
it is innocuous, and what, portion of it may become invalid, whose one object, in life was, as he 
the source of disease. There is little doubt that informed me some twenty times a day, to see me 
many of these motes* must belong to the class of happily married to the son of liis old friend, 
micro-organisms, and thus form the means of ‘ Happily married, forsooth, to a man one detests,’ 
spreading infectious diseases. He also remarked I bitterly exclaimed, perhaps rather unfairly, as 
upon the injurious nature of many trades where I had never seen Gilbert, who, for ought I knew, 
dust, is constantly breathed into the lungs, and might have been an Adonis as well as a future 
gave some account of the danger of certain kinds Ormsiis, though, from my father’s significant 
of dust forming with air an explosive mixture, silence as to his personal appearance, J had my 
Volcanic dust, consisting of mineral matter m a doubts 


fine state of subdivision, elso came under review, 
and the interesting paper was brought to a fitting 


At all events, one thing was certain, and that 
was that I was not going to give up Fred ; and 


close with an account of the dust phenomena with this resolution 1 sat down and wrote a long 
which followed tiie terrible eruption of Krakatau | letter to him, in which T set forth my woes 
in August 18811. j When I received Fred’s answer, I was agreeably 

__ _ I surprised to find that the Daiions were not 

'strangers to him, as he had stayed with them 
A JUST IMPEDIMENT. as a friend of a younger brother of Gilbert’s. 

, ‘There is something, 5 he wrote, ‘fishy about 

J . really think that I, Eva Hamilton, am the Gilbert. The fellow never leaves home, and is 

unliappiest girl in existence. T am engaged to about a« ill-bred a hippopotamus as 1 have ever 
marry a great stupid awkward creature, whom I met The idea of your marrying him’’ And 
have known for less than a month, and dete-t as here followed a long diatribe* on my father and 
if I had known him all my life ; while Fred— yon oil what he called the ‘ enssedness 5 of things in 
know you met Fred last summer— is staying in g™*™ 1 , nn / 1 hh linanc,al a / h T in lwrticuJnr. 
the samp house, and can hardly apeak a word to However, there was a crmi.b of comfort at the 
, . , ’ . . „ J * .. w end of Ins letter, and that was contained in the 


me, such is the devotion of my odious /inner* 

The foregoing extract from a letter to a girl- 1 
friend represents the condition in which I found 


! end of his letter, and that was contained in the 
] information that lie would fish tor an invitation 
! to Darien Hall while we were there. 

7 My curiosity was excited by the mystery, the 


myself not very long after my nineteenth birth- ‘/something fishy’ about the man whom my 
d$y # As I now look back on what happened father had chosen to be my future husband, 
long ago, I wonder how it was that Gilbert Was he subject to fits of madness ? Was he a 
Darien, ‘my odious fumed] managed to put up lllepto- o*r dipso- or anything else horrid ending 
with my ill-temper and evident dislike lor his m o-maniac ? 1 determined to cross-question my 
company, not to mention my incessant flirtation father, and that evening 1 set about the task. 


-for I } in afraid 1 did flirt— with Fred. 


1 ultinftitely succeeded in eliciting the follow- 


Poor Gilbert ! He certainly was awkward — ing information. ‘ That Gilbert was the image 
one of those big men who cannot move without of his poor father’ (‘The fright !’ I mentally ejacu- 
upsetting something, whether it be a » valuable lated, for I had seen a photo of the poor father, 
china vase or your equanimity ; with a w heavy in big baggy white trousers, the legs crossed, and, 
colourless face, and nothing characteristic about regarding with a wondering smile— as well he 
him save the difficulty he always experienced in might — nn .enormous misshapen silk hat); ‘that 
disposing of his hands, which is not, however, he very '♦rarely left his home, having been 
uncommon amongst men. To these shortcomings educated there by private tutors’ (‘keepers,’ I 
must be added his method of breathing: it \vn% exclaimed to myself) ; ‘that Darien Hall had the 
Stertorous, and could he heard at a distance of refutation of being haunted ; that it was my 
twenty yards. But I oughtn’t to abuse it, Reeing father’s one wish in life to see me happily 
that it often gave us warning in our stolen inter- married to the son of his dear old, friend ; 
Views of his approach, and became ultimately the and that he (my father) wished I would not 


means of my release from him. 


jester him with my idiotic questions.’ This last 


I. was not much over nineteen when .one day because I asked if Gilbert’s eyes were blue (Fred 
my father addressed me at breakfast : ‘Eva, Mrs has t*e most charming blue eyes yon ever saw). 
Darien wants us to go there on the 5th.’ This My father and I arrived at Darien Hall late 
Apparently* s innocent remark nearly annihilated one evening ; and a single glance showed me that 
tee.* The long-expected blow hat 1 fallen at last, my worst fears were realised. The photograph of 
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my father's ‘dearest* friend * might have been a delivered himself of the following oracular and 
portrait of the Apollo Bel vedere ‘‘compared to the unintelligible remark : ‘He has epileptic fitV* 
dearest friend’s Ron, to whom, however, it bore a ‘Good gracious ! How did you find out?’ 

‘Well,* said Fred, who was radiant with joy 


striking resemblance with regard to the inane 


smile, «a smile which, in addition to his general ht his discovery, ‘l'lj, tell ynu. You know'! 
sheepish manner, told me plainly that Gilbert went up early to roost last night, and when 
was aware of our respective parents’ plans that I got into my room my candle ^lew out. 1 
wtytwo should come together. . couldn’t find the matches anywhere ; so -I went 

The next morning there was a kind of solemn off to Gilbert’s room, glad of an opportunity 
betrothal scene, at which Mrs Darien and my to see the inside of it, for he keens a fellow 
father officiated, and during which Gilbert, like out of it as carefully as if it were a Bluebeard’s 
the person in the nursery rhyme, continued to cupboard, with dead wives all hangjng about, 


smile —perhaps at my misery. 


There was no one there ; so I walked straight in, 


The following three days I spent in coyly saw a luminous box of matches, struck a light, 
repelling the advances of my prospective bus- and looked round. The walls were all padded !’ 
band. 1 was only unstained by Ihc thought that Fred paused in triumph, 
soon Fred would arrive, and the hope thflt he ‘Is that all?’ I cried. 

would find some method of relieving me from my ‘All indeed! Why, don’t* you see? It’s ns 
painful position. clear as daylight. He’s subject to fits, and- 

J . i*n i t a. : i.: i. i. ; \i e „n ........ ,i.„ 1 n_.' 


d u cod to me as an utter stranger. One of the manner of convincing my father of the inipoesi- 
few occasions on which 1 saw (-filbert’s smile dry bility of my marriage with Gilbert 


up was when he noticed how rani 


‘Why, it’s a clear cas£ of just cause and im- 


wit.h a nian whom, a-> lie thought, 1 had just met pediment,’ cried Fred. ‘ Even four thousand 
for tli<‘ first time. * | pounds per annum can’t make up for those fits. 

The duvs went by and my position grew more j Why, lie might bite yon in one of them, and give 


and more hateful. A lm*e than once 1 determined you hydrophobia, and then there ’d l»e the fat in 
to make a clean breast ol it to my father ; but I ! the fire with a vengeance.’ 

could never screw up inv courage to pay such an j But if he was subject to fits, wby bad lie 
insult to the memory of his dearest friend ns to ! never hud them during the time we had been in 
decline to marry his son. Moreover, though I the house? lie had never failed, as we knew 

had attained the age oi nineteen, I had, strange to our cost, to put in an appearance in what 

to say, the remnants of a conscience, which from happened to be going on each day, and usually 
time to time gave me horrible mental tweaks for behaved, as Fred reluctantly allowed, ‘like a 
what it was ploa-ed to call my douhle-facedncss, Christian.’ Finally, in our ignorance of matters 

I being practically engaged to two men at the medical in general and fits in particular, we 

same. time. But what excuse could T give n*y decided that he only had them by night, and 
father for breaking ofl my engagement to Gilbert ? that this was the reason wjjy lie never slept away 
It would not have been the slightest use to plead from Inline. 

that I didn’t love him, or to find fault with his Att?r much consideration, we determined with 
mental or bodily features ; while to confess that | reluctance that the only way to discover the true 
I was in love with Fred would have resulted in j state of affair* was for Fred to conceal himself in 
obtaining that penniless youth his conge from u Gilbert’s room and find out if our conjecture 
Darien Hall. was correct. 

Fred in the happy- -go-lucky way which is one m 1 scarcely slept a wink on the night on which 
of his chief failings (‘ No, I ’m not,’ is here* inter- *Fred had settled to put his project into execu- 

E osed in the manuscript which 1 gave my ' tion, expecting every minute to hear piercing 
usband to correct) —Fred, I repeat, with a shrieks from tfye remote quaiter of the house 
Micawber-like trust in the future, insisted in which they slept. However, nothing occurred 
that something would turn up sooner or later, to disturb me ; and meeting Fred before break - 
and that we had better wait till that fast, as we had arranged, in the garden, I over- 
sooner or later, and spend our time meanwhile whelmed .htm with a flood of questions. ‘Did he 
iu making the best of it, which we did so frighten you much ? How did you manage to 
effectually, that even the long-suffering Gilbert hide? Is lie very violent? Does he foam ofc 
suddenly took it into his head to- renion- the mouth ?’ 


strate with me on my manner to ‘ that* fellow 
HaliwelL’ 

One morning during breakfast Fred bestowed 


After a tantalising and, to me, inexplicable fit 
of, laughter, Fred told me what had happened. 
‘ I® managed to "hide myself in a wardrobe in 


upon me a series of mysterious n^ds and \vinks, s his room, and, after what seemed a fearful time, 
which evidently meant that he had something! Gilbert came up and began to undress. Good 


important to tell me. He aroused my curiosity heavens ! .You should see the way that fellow 
by whispering in my ear as he passed me a ogles himself in the glass; why, he’s nearly 
cup of coffee : ‘ I have found out why lie never bad as you — as a girl, 1 mean. Well, I wp 
leaves home.’ m an awful funk that he’d open the wardrobe, 

After breakfast, I despatched Gilbert to ldbk bftt lie didn’t ; and at last he got into l^ed 
for a pair of gloves, which I happened to have without having shojfn the slightest symptoms 
in my pocket, # nn4 followed Fred into the? garden, of having a fit. I can, tell you I was dis- 
Leading me out of sight of the house, he appointed, and determined to wait till he was 
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asleep, aim tH$i* leAve the room. I must have 
dozed off/' for suddenly I woke with a fearful 
stanL’Iat'wnftt I thought was a clap of thunder, 
,nhput> hn inch from my ear. In three seconds 
^ had foqnd out the secret of the padded walls :* 
h‘e snores like a steam-worked fog-horn ! ’ 

* 

* Fred* was right. .This was the horrible seamy 
side the silver lining of four thousand pounds 
a year. 

* We had a certain delicacy about informing 
my fathecr^f the one failing of his dearest friend’s 
son, so we had recourse to stratagem. We 
managed to contrive that Gilbert and my father 
should be boxed up together for a ten-mile drive 
home from n bull in the neighbouring county. 

We left Darien Hull the next day. 

* I assure you, my dear, that young fellow 
cracked the carriage window, not to mention 
I* the drum of my ear, f with his snoring. I could 
not think of your marrying such a man. I£h 
4>oor father never did such a thing.’ 

THE POETS AND ARTISTS OF 
GA LUO WAY. 
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volume. ‘Mary’s Dream,’ by John Lowe, also has 
fine touches, with? its* beautiful opening lines : 

The moon had climbed tho liighe3§|iill 
That rises o’er the source of Dee, 

And from the eastern summit shed * $ 

Her silver light on tower and tree. 

But most remarkable of all is to find here a few 
songs by 'one Patrick Hannay, a Galloway gentle- 
man of the time of Charles T., which songs 
have the genuine ring of the period in which 
they were produced. The quaint conceits and 
graceful whimsicalities of sentiment and style 
remind one instinctively of Herbert and Quarles 
and Carcw, of Sir John Suckling and Richard 
Lovelace. It is as if Charles and his courtiers 
of Whitehall had moved for summer quarters to 
the wilds of Kirkcudbright. The general poetical 
productions are ns various as the skill of their 
makers is unequal ; yet the volume is creditable 
alike to editor and publisher, -and forms a sti ik- 
ing tribute to the artistic and poetic genius of 
this south-western nook of Scotland. 


TIIE SNOWDROP. 


. . . * ,, . Through days of rain and nights of snow 

Thk ancient prov.ncc of Galloway, occupy,, u; A Flawed .ilcntly ami .low, 

the south-western extremity of Scotia ml, n now Tl „ a „ ml „, wlls 

represented geographically by the counties of Then clad in ,ol*s of tender p-o™, 

Wigtown and Kirkcudbright. The district is in j With faery hells that peep between, 

some respects peculiar. Like the Highlands, it | The Snowdrop seeks the light, 

was later than the rest of Scotland in emerging . 

into civilisation. Ibis was due to the fact that What kindly hand lias tended thee 

within this Province there existed till within ln tliy lljuU ctsll where none couia Me(l 

the last lew hundred years traces of those veiy j The future promise bright * 

ancient and sufficiently mysterious people known IW fould W( , kll , lW „,, ilc Kat „ re sk ,, t 

fixnn the time of the Homans as the Piets 1 hey A tIca81m . , ik „ lllJw i f slie ke t 

dehed conquest, as they also declined to adopt the To , mlde „ W i„le,' t .feht ' 

dress or language ot their neighbours. Even * 

as late as the time ofjlobert Bruce they formed A , , W1 . „ . 

a kin. I of nationality by themselves, W the (h,ly a, hoopmg Flower of Snow ! 

ancient kings of Scotland used to addresi them l 1 ™ 11 “« low 

in charters, by way of distill, ti on, as the ‘Wen With li.qies of brighter times ; 

of Galloway.’ It is not without interest, there- Arid while the little snowMls i mg, 

fore, to the literary reader to come upon a lnmd-r We hear the music of the Hpung 

’•Sfcme volume, emanating from this ancient pro- *‘ oat 011 air y chimes, 

vince — printed at Castle- Douglas, published a* 

Dalbeattie (famous mostly for its granite quarried ^ owe f K0 tender, yet so bia\e, 

— and the whole contents of which have issued That springs from<>ut a wintry grave, 

from the brains qf Galloway inland women. Needs not the pi nine of bong. 

The book we allude to is The Bank of Mulloway * I hear thee whisper, Flower of Snow : 

(Dalbeattie : Thomas Fraser), being a collection ‘ Through days of sorrow, nights of woe, 

of poems, songs, and ballads, by natives of Be hopeful, and be strong !’ 

Galloway, and illustrated wholly tfy •Galloway R. A. MacWilliam. 

artists. It has been efficiently edittal by Mr — _ - 

Malcolm M‘L. Harper, author of Rambles in * # po CONTRIBUTORS ^ ? 

Ualhwau . who also euppliee an introUuetion and UL A1 , ; om ,*, mioation8 8lll)nld ^ sddreMed to tIlg 
notes, with brief biographical notices of each • Editor, 33t» High Street, Edinbuigh.’ 
of the sixty-four poets, living ^nd dead, whose 1 2 d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage- stamps 
rhymes are here embodied. Of the ten ni tests ghould accompany every manuscript, 
whose pencils have been lent to embellish the To secure their safe return if ineligible, All Manu- 
volume. two are tlm wdl-known and eminent 8CIlIPTS * whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 

hZt " ’ Tbrti-1!! i ^i ™ otherwise, should have the Oder's JVame and Address 

brothers Thomas and John Faed, the exquisite lvri nen npoli them in full. 

latutscapcs of tlu* one ami the charming interiors. 4 th. Offerings of Verse should invariably be accompanied 
of the other being familiar to all lovers of au£* by a stamped and directed envelope. 

It would bo saying too much to describe the If the above rules are complied with, the Editor will 

verse here printed as being all stamped wfth da'his best to ensure the safe return of ineligible papers. 

the hall-mark 8f genius; eWilliam Nicholson’s ~~ — - :r~ — j== . -=_~ 

♦Brownie of Blednoch ' being without doubt the Printed and Published by W. k R. Chambers, 47 Pater- 
wfdt^piown and most reiuarl&ble poem in the , noster Row, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh, 


What kindly hand has tended thee 
In thy daik cell where none could see 
The future promise bright * 

Ilow could we know- while Nature slept, 

A tt ensure like thyself she kept 
To gladden Wintei’s sight f 

Only a diooping Flower of Snow ! 

It sets the beating limit aglow 
With hopes of brighter times ; 

And while the little snowbeils ring, 

We hear the music of the Hpung 
Float on the airy chimes 

oA Flower so tender, yet so bia\e, 

That spiings from <iut a wintry grave, 

Needs not the pinise of song. 

I hear thee whisper, Flower of Snow : 

‘ Through days of sorrow, nights of w r oe, 

Be hopeful, and be strong !’ 

R. A. MacWilliam. 

~~ - ,cT 

V TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
at. All coniinunioAtions should be addressed to the 
4 Editor, 339 High .Street, Edinburgh.’ 
d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage- stamps 
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BIRD f IIR 01 1HL BORDERS 
Those w ho li ive w m lere 1 ova the hills and 
moors ot the Boi leis must 1 ave observcl, turn 
and ngvin, tin numerous will buds tbit feed 
amon n the hcither or wheel with noi'.y outay 
in the chu mount un in An l the angler 
penctiatin,, out of the nun} \ dlcys oi minis, 
and toll n\in n <’Oinc hill 1 uni up ti its t u iect«scs 
among the moors, will n t line tailed to note 
thifc at dl tunes he lias ccitun Inch nttle 
U els within s n ht and oft n ilmo^t within reich 
of the point oi his rol, sueh as the Dippei and 
the Smclpipci Or as he siullenly turns a belli 
of the stieun, whae the stup bulks oi ova 
hanging lock Ins hithcito kept him out of sight, 
he mvy see a heion use with a hull s leun from 
the pod iheal, an 1 sul vwuj up the glen* m 
slow, meisuied flight 1) ill win hive lia 1, oi 
may line, an} opportunity of coming in contitt 
with the featherel tribes of the Scottish or, 
English Boi loi, but especially ot the litta, the 
book by Mi Abel Clnpman on the l it l / ifi if 
the bold is (London G uncy an 1 J iek^>on) wilf 
prove a delightful comp in n It rs the huifc^ 
ot mucli and careful observation, ami long, 
experience an l its gi ijihic sketches will brm n 
back a mental picture to man} who have looked 
on such scenes is aie here dcsuibul 

‘ 1 he are i,’ s iys Mr C hapman, * co\ ered by 
these observations I would define as the moim 
tam region wine h remains unaltered by the hand 
man — the land “ m God’s ow n holding ” — 
bounded by the line wheie the sliepbu Vs ciook 
supplants the plough , whae heather andiaaeken, 
wh uistone and blaektaced sheep, replace com, 
cattle, and cultivation , where the Pheasant gives 
way to the Grouse, and the Ring Ousel dif- 
possesses the Blackbird , the region of peat, as 
distinguished from soil — of flow moss an 1 ciag, 
of tumbling burn and lonely moorland, clad m 
all the pristine beauty of creation 1 ”* 

Mi Chapman follows the }ear in its coarse, 
month by month, detailing the peculiarities as 
well as the com fli on places of bird life frftm wmtci 


ti spring, and so on mt<f summer and autumn' 
The opc ning months of the year on the moors 
aie uninteresting and uneyenttul, and it is ndt 
till tow n Is the end of ycbruaiy that the 
featheied colonies wake # up into activity where 
the} have spent the w inter at home, or begin to 
he joined by those others of thar kind that* have 
win ten d abroad On the moors of Northmuba 
lan l th I\evv it or L ipwmg arnv es to breed m 
lebriury, or even in the end of Januar} The 
Gol len Plover, the Skylark, the Curlew, and 
tlie Pied Ma n tul also m February Then at 
various times throughout March we have the 
litluk, the Stockdove, the Gray Wagtail, the 
Wheateii, the Ring Ousel, the Red Shank, and 
the Blaekheided Gull After these rn April 
come the Dunlin, the Swallows, the Cuckoo, the 
Sand pi pa, and the Willow wiens , and lastly, 
in Mav , the Landrail and # tlie Nightjar 

Among the earliest biuls to commence nesting 
are the Owls r Ihe Long eared Owls do not 
trouble to under tike the construction of a nest 
tor themselves, but rely upon forestalling some 
moie industiious architect One peculiar lty^jjj* 
the Owls, after the breeding season is over, is 
here noted As soon as the young were fledged, 
the whole of the Owls, to the number of perhaps 
thiee or tour .broods, came together, and chose 
a t^i<?k, black Scots fir for their abode ‘To 
this paitieuhr tree the whole of the Owl life of 
these vvooejs resoited regularly at diwn, and in it 
slept aw*u} the hours of daylight, hidden amidst 
its deep, evergreen recesses At the particular 
tree of ^.heir choice — it varied m difleient }ears — 
the Owls could mvari ibiy he inter v lewcd, dunng 
the summer and autumn, though, to a casual eye, 
it was difficult* amidst the deep shadows of the 
foliage to distinguish the slim brown forms 
pressed elosel} against the brown branches of the 
pmc Taw aids dusk their awakening was noti 
fied by the quaulous catlike cr} , ten minutes 
"later, their silent foims appeared outside the 
wood , and, after a few rounds of preliminary 
gyrations, it was dqfk enough to begin operations 
in earnest During the nesting season the Old 
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Owls have another cry — not unlike the petulant 
harking of a spoiled lapdog.’ 

Of the,, angler’s friend and companion, the 
lively Little Dipper, we are told that it also 
begins "to nest in March. The favourite resort 
of these birds is in" the liisns, or small waterfalls/ 
where a hill-burn comes tumbling over an ex- 
posed ridge of rock. ‘ Many,of these linns, with 
their shaggy fringe of gnarled and lichen-clad 
birch/ heather, and bog-myrtle, are among the 
wildest and most lonely nooks of the wild moor- 
,3ahd. There, in an interstice of the moss-grown 
rock, half perilling by ferns, and all but undis- 
tinguishable from its environment, is cunningly 
inserted the great round nest of green moss, in 
’the very spray of the falling water. The outside 
of their home is splashed and wet The old birds 
have to pass, to andjfro, through the fringe of the 
cascade ; but that is just what these little amphi- 
bians like, ami hardly a linn but has its pair of 
.dusky, white-throated tenants.’ No one wlio has 
ever discovered — as has been our hap many a 
tjme — a little Dipper’s nest so placed, but must 
feel the truth and .the charm of that bit of 
word-painting. 

Those interested in the habits of birds will find 
all these chapters on the nesting period exceed- 
ingly* instructive ami interesting. The same 
remarks apply to the lively and picturesque 
description of the bird-life of the moors during 
the summer months. With the month of July the 
summer period begins to close and migration sets 
in. ‘Already, among the feathered world, there 
have begun to appear symptoms of autumnal 
conditions. As early as mid-June, the Starlings 
and Peewits are seen to be gathering into tiocks ; 
but in July the movement rapidly develops, and 
the signs of the time are plentiful and patent 
enough to those who are interested in reading 
them. Strange birds appear in strange situations. 
In the lowlands, the whistle of Curlew or Plover 
is heard amidst the unwonted environment of 
waving corn, or among enclosed fields of tipnips 
or potatoes. From a farm-pond one perhaps 
springs a Dunlin or half-a-dozen Sandpipers ; anti 
at night strange bird-notes come down from the 
dark skies overhead. A “ blackbird with a white 
ItfeSast” is perhaps reported bv the gardener as 
among the currant bushes, it is, of course, a 
Ring-Ousel ; and the small bird the cat lias 
caught proves to be a young Wheatcar. Poor 
fellow 1 he was just starting so blithely on his 
first (and last) voyage of discovery to the 4 Medi- 
terranean. . . . The bird-world is on the move. 
The nesting Reason is over ; the cares of the 
spring and summer are past ; and the Universal 
southward movement towards winter lfas com- 
menced. It is conspicuous enough in July, but 
attains a far greater development in Aughst, and 
approaches its climax when the Swallows are seen 
congregating on the trees in September.’ • 

Speaking of certain habits which he lifts 
observed in the Rook, Mr Chapman goep on 
to relate a painful story of the ghastly effect 
upon birds of overhead telegraph wires, and 
how the Rook with hi6 natural canning has taken 
note of it— not alone to guard himself against 
the danger of those wires, but to benefit by their 
effect "upon other birds. Rooks, it feeems, are 
exteemely fond 6 f a feast wpon Grouse when 
|M^enr^le, and ‘ daily search th£ sides of the oil 


coach -road which crosses the Border moors on 
its way from Newcastle to Edinburgh, and along 
which a telegraph line is stretched. This line at 
'present consists of nineteen wires— a perfect trap 
tor birds, and the damage it causes to bird-life is 
incredible. I have heard it estimated by farmers 
and shepherds (and believe they are not far 
wrong) that more Grouse meet their deaths 
annually «from these mischievous wires than ifre 
killed by all the shooters on the moors around. 
The nineteen wires cover so much space, and 
being stretched at exactly the usual height of 
the flight of game-birds (and especially ot their 
morning flight, when in the indistinct light the 
wires are wholly invisible’), that they cannot fail 
in their destructive work, and occasionally if 
pack h cut down by wholesale. It should be 
remembered, too, that this destruction is going 
on at all seasons of the year. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the roadside is at certain seasons 
strewn with remains. Besides Grouse, 1 have 
picked up Blaekgame, Partridge, Curlew, Golden 
Plover, Snipe, Peewits, and other birds. Every 
morniim at break of day come out the marauding 
band of Rooks from the lowland woods, recon- 
noitring along the roadside, and feasting on the 
dead and dying. I meet them regulaily at dawn 
as I walk across the moors to catch the early' 
morning train.’ c 

In order to give some idea of the mischievous 
nature of these wires, and of the cruelty and 
ceaseless suffering they occasion to the moor- 
birds, Mr Chapman gives the following extracts 
from his shooting diary: ‘Oct. 6. Found to-day 
four Grouse which had been severely damaged 
bv flying against the telegraph wires on Elsdon 
Billhead. Two were already dead, and pulled to 
bits by the Crows. The third had evidently 
received his wound late the night before, and 
the blow had completely carried away his crop, 
which at that time would be full of heather. The 
poor bird had been hungry this morning, and, 
regardless or oblivious of having no crop, had 
beeu feeding— his throat down to the huge gash 
being crammed with heather shoots. I never 
saw anything more pitiable hi my life. This 
third could still fly, but very weakly, and could 
not possibly long have survived. The fourth 
i Grouse had been injured some time before. He 
3 also h&l received a honible gash across the 
breast, but it appeared tfi be slowly healing. Ilia 
breast was bare of feathers, and the old skin was 
hard and yellow, a mass of clotted blood remain- 
ing in the cut. The bird flew nearly half a mile 
when put up by the keeper (driving), but was 
very weak and unwilling to rise.’ ‘Oct 17. 
Every day this week, when shooting near the 
telegraph lines, we have found Grouse either 
killed or* severely injured by the wires; and 
to-day 1 shot a Grouse in a horribly mangled 
state at Laing’s Hill, several miles away from 
the dine.’ 

o The above, adds the author, ‘ are sufficient 
illustrations of what I luyre stated, though it 
would be easy to add uc^pmdreds of similar 
instances. Surely, in thewmays of ultra-huma- 
ifiiitarianism, of R.S.P.C.A associations, and of 
“Wild-Bird Protection Acts” — when a maudlin 
sentimentality comforts itself by fining a poor 
man for shooting a wild-goose in March, or for 
overworking his horse, on which perhaps depends 
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his daily bread — surely in these days, the wanton 
cruelty and useless waste above described (carried 
on for a national profit) should not be permitted. 
But then these cruelties are not seen; they onty 
occyr on the remote hills, where no one witnesses 
them save shepherds. 5 

We have no doubt this appeal to the good 
feeling of the nation will find a response in many 
hearts. It has frequently been urged that over- 
head wires might well be dispensed with in favour 
of an underground system, and the only reason, 
we suppose, why successive Governments have 
never given effect to what has been urged in this 
connection is to be found in the natural apathy 
of the official mind. A few intelligent appeals 
such as the above, backed up bv illustrations of 
the destructiveness to bird-life of those overhead 
wires all over the country, should in course of 
time lead to something being done. If Mr 
Chapman has helped to bring about so desirable 
a result, he will have given still another reason 
to ornithologists to thank him for his interesting 
and attractive book. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

11 V W Ol \ItK RlSSEfcL, 

Author ol the I I'm/, of the ijioarenor , etc. 

CHAPTER IX.— A SECRET PLOW. 

At sea, a very little thing goes a very long way, 
and you will suppose that this incident of the 
monkeys gave us plenty to talk about and to 
wonder at. At the dinner-table that evening old 
Keeling favoured us with a long yarn about a 
French cr.ift that capsized somewhere off the Scilly 
Islands with four men m her : how the air in her 
hold kept her buoyant ; how the fellows climbed 
into the run and sat there with their lvnids 
against the ship’s bottom ; how one of them 
strove with might and main to knock a plank out, 
that he might see if help was about, m nowise 
suspecting that if he let the air escape the hull 
would sink; how, all unknown to the wretched* 
imprisoned men, a smack fell in with the capsized 
craft and tried to tow her, but gave up after life 
line had parted two or three times; how she 
finally stranded upon one of the Scilly I^les ; anti 
how one of the inliabitiyits coming down to vie\1r 
the wreck, shot away as though the evil one were 
in chase of him, on hearing the sound of voices 
inside. 

Mr Johnson whispered to me : ‘I don’t believe 
it; 5 and Colonel Bannister listened with a fine 
incredulous stare fixed upon the skipper’s crimsou 
countenance; but the rest of us were vastly 
interested, especially the elder ladies, who behind 
old Keeling’s back spoke of him as ‘a love.' 

We settled it amongst us to purchase the 
monkeys from the "boat’s crew which had rescued 
them, leaving the ape for the seamen to make a 
pet of. The matter was talktd over at tl?ut 
dinner, and I ovegheard Miss Temple ask Mr 
Colledge to try tojMjfcre the little monkey with 
the red waistcoat forHier. She was the only one 
of the ladies who wanted a monkey. ** 

‘Would you like one, Miss Hudson V saidi. 

She shuddered in the prettiest way. 

# ‘ Oh, I hate monkeys, 5 she cried ; 1 they are so 
like men, you know ! 5 


‘Then, bv every law of logic, 5 bawled the 
Colonel with a loud laugh, ‘tou must hate men 
more, madam. Don’t you see?— ha ! ha ! Why do 
you hate monkeys ? Because they are like men. 
How much, then, must you hate men, the original 
of the monkey ! 5 • 

He roared with laughter again. In fact, there 
never was a man* who more keetfly rejished his 
own sallies of wit than Colonel Bannister. . 

Miss Hudson coloured, and fanned herself. 

‘ I hate monkeys too, 5 cried Mr Ureenhew, ‘and 
for the reason that makes Miss Hudson averse to 
them;’ and here he looked very -"hard at the 
Colonel. 

‘Well, certainly a fellow-feeling don’t always 
make us kind, 5 murmured Mr Riley in an audible 
voice, and putting a glass into his eye to look 
around him as he laughed. • 

Here the steward said something in a low voice 
to Mr Prance, who looked at me, and said in a 
i hollow tragic tone : ‘Five of the monkeys have 
gone dead, sir. 5 

I allied the news down the table to the 
captain. • 

‘I’m sorry to hear it, Mr Dugdale, 5 he answered 
in a dry voice ; ‘ but y*>u don’t want me to open 
a subscription list for the widows, do ye?’ 

* Can any one say if the little chap with the red 
waistcoat’s dead?’ cried Mr Colledge. 

‘ Dead hand gone, sir,’ exclaimed the Cockney 
j head steward. 

‘ What is left of the lot ? ’ inquired Keeling. 

‘The hnpe, sir; and the two little chaps that 
was rescued with their tails half ate up, as is 
supposed by themselves,’ responded the steward. 

Mr Johnson burst out a-laughing. 

* Tails eaten up?’ cried Mrs Bannister, poising a 
pair of gold glasses upon her Roman nose as she 

! addressed the captain. ‘ Are there any sharks 
here l ’ 

‘ 1 should say not, madam,’ answered the 
skipper. ‘It is a trick monkeys fall iuto of 
bitwig their own tails, as human beings gnaw 
their finger-nails.’ 

‘And when they have consumed their tails, 
i Captain Keeling,’ said Mrs Hudson, in a rather 
vulgar voice, ‘do they go on with the rent 
themselves ?’ 

‘ I believe they are only hindered, madam,’ said 
Keeling with a grave face, * by discovering them- 
selves after a given limit somewhat inaccessible.’ 

‘ \ dislike ’monkeys,’ said Mrs Jollilfe to Mr 
Saunders; ‘but I should imagine that natural 
philosophers would find their habits and tastes 
very interesting subjects for study.’ 

The* little chap moved uneasily in his chair, 
with a half-glance up and down, to see if anybody 
smiled. , 

‘ The monkey eating his tail,’ exclaimed Mr 
Emmett, ‘is to my mind a very beautiful sym- 
bol.’ 

* ‘Of what?’ inquired Mr Hodder. 

‘Of a dissipated young man devouring the 
fortune left him,’ answered Mr Emmett. 

‘ Very* true ; very good, indeed 1 ’ cried Mr 
Adams the lawyer, with a luugh. 

The death of the monkeys extinguished the 
►scheme of purchasing them. The one-eyed ape 
was not to be thought of ; and now it was known 
that the tails of tme other survivors were merely 
stumps, the subject was very unanimously 
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dropped, and the three poor beasts left for the amongst them to correspond with our ignorant 
sailors ,to do what they pleased with. superstitious peasantry at home. I remember 

As an incident, the matter might have served at Chilean that four Chinamen were engaged to 
for the 4&y» 60 dull is life on shipboard with carry a piano out of the cabin. Whilst they 
nothing to look forvyard to but meal-time. But were wrestling with it on the quarter-deck, a 
something else was to happetf that evening. string broke with a loud twang , on which they 

Two bells— nine o’clock — had been struck, put the instrument down and ran away, viewing 
Most of the passengers were •below, for there it from a distance with faces working with 
was a deal of dew in the air, too much of it alarm and ’astonishment. The mate called to 
for the thin dresses of the ladies, who, through know what they meant by dropping their work, 
the skylight, were to be seen reading and chatting “ Him spirit ! him speakee,” they cried ; in fact, 
in the cuddy, with a party of whist-players at they would have no more to do with the piano ; 
the table, M? Emmett’s and Mr Hodder’s noses and when some of the crew picked it up to 
close together over a cribbage board, and Colledge carry it to the gangway, the quivering Johns 
at chess with Miss Temple, Miss Hudson opposite, went backing and recoiling on to the forecastle, 
leaning her shining head on her arm bare to as though the instrument were a cage with a 
the elbow, a faultless limb indeed, watching wild beast in it that might at any moment spring 
them. The breeze liud freshened at sundown, out on them.’ 

There was a half-moon in the heavens, with a Whilst he was speaking I had been watching 
tropic brightness of disc, And the ocean under a star slowly creeping away from the edge of 
her light spread away to its limits in a surface the mainsail to leeward, as though it were sweep- 
firm and dark as polished indigo, saving that ing through the sky on its own account on a 
under the planet there was a long trembling course parallel with the line of the horizon. My 
wake, and an icy sparkle in the eastern waters, attention was fixed on what my companion said, 
over which some large, most beautiful star was and my gaze rested mechanically upon the star, 
hanging ; but though there was breeze enough Suddenly the truth flashed upon me, and I 
to put a merry rippling into the sea, the feather- started. 

ing of each little surge was too delicate to catch ‘ Why, Mr Cocker, what ’s happening to the 
the eye, unless the white water broke close ; ship? Are we going home again? She is coming- 
and the deep brimmed to the distant luminaries, to rapidly ! You will be having all your stuir- 
a mighty shadow. sails there to larboard aback in a minute.’ 

The skipper was below ; Mr Cocker bad charge He had been too much engrossed by our chat 
of the deck, and I joined him in his walk, to notice this. 

He talked of the monkeys, how the poor ‘ Wheel there !’ he shouted, running aft as 
wretches had died one after another in the he cried. ‘ What are you doing with the ship ? 
forecastle. Port your helium, man, port your helium !’ 

4 1 saw one of them die,’ said he ; 4 upon my I hustily followed, to see what was the matter, 
life, Mr Dugdale, it was like seeing a human The wheel wus deserted, and as I approached, 

being expire. I don’t wonder women dislike I saw the circle revolve against the stars over 

that kind of beasts. For my part, I regard the taftrail like a windmill in a gale. Alongside, 
monkeys as poor relations.’ prone on the deck, his aims outstretched and 

4 "What were the mefi laughing at, shortly his face down, was the figure of the helms- 
afier we had come up from dinner P I asked, c man. 

4 Why, sir, at little John Chinaman. The ape 4 He is in a fit,’ cried the second mate, 
was on the forehatch, secured by a piece of line -grasping the wheel and revolving it, to bring 
round his waist Johnny went to have a look the ship to her course again. 

There was nobody about — at least he c Here Captain Keeling came hastily up the 
thought so. He stared bard at the ape, who companion steps. 

viewed him eagerly with his one eye, and then *' 4 Where ’s the officer of the watch V he shouted, 

said : 44 1 say, where you from, hey?” The ape v ‘Here, sir,’ answered Cycker fiom the wheel, 
continued to look. 4 ‘0h, you can speakee,” con- 4 Do you know, sir,’ cried the skipper, ‘that 
tinued John; “me savee you can' lor speakee. you are four points off your course V 
Why you no talkee, hey? Me ask where you 4 The helmsman has fallen down in a fit^or 
from? Where you from?” The ape caught a else lies dead here, sir,’ responded the second 
flea, “How yoii capsize, hey?” asked the (Jhinese mate. 

lunatic as gravely, Mr Dugdale, so the men say, The skipper saw how it was, and bawled^JFor 
as if he were addressing you or me. 44 Speakee some hands to come nft. Such of the passengers 
soft — how you capsize, hey?” This went ^ on, I as were oq deck gathered about the wheel in 
am told, for ten minutes, the men meanwhile a group. , 

coming on tiptoe to listen over the forecastle 4 What is that V exclaimed little Mr Saunders, 
edge till they could stand it n<S longer, am|‘ stooping close to the prostrate seaman’s head, 
thejr roar of laughter was what you heard/ ‘Biodd, gentlemen,’ he exclaimed. 4 See the 
sir.’ great stain of it here ! This man has been struc^ 

4 A mere bit of sham posture-making in Johnny, down by some hand.’ 
don’t you think?’ said I. 4 He might ghees the ‘Wlmt’s that? what’s that?’ cried old Keeling, 
men were glistening. Had he been a negro, now binding his crowbar of a figure to the stain, 
-—but a Chinaman would very well know that <r Ay, he has been struck down as you say, Mr 
a monkey can’t talk.’ c Saunders. Who has done this thing? Look 

‘This John is *one who doesn’t know, I’ll about you, men; see if there’s anybody con- 
swear, Besides, sir, the Chinese are not such cealed here.’ ■ , 

geniuses as are imagined. There ar e thousands Three or four fellows had come tumbling aft. 
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One took the wheel from the second mate ; and 
the others, along with the midshipmen of the 
watch, fell to peering under the gratings and 
into the gig that hung astern flush with the 
*taffrail, and up aloft ; but there was nothing 
livftig to be found, and the great fabric of 
mizzen masts and sails whitened to the truck 
by the moon, and the yard-arms showing in 
black lines against the stars, soared without 
blotch or stir, saving here and there a thin 
shadow upon the pallid cloths creeping to the 
movement of the spars. 

Dr Hemmeridge now arrived. The seaman, 
who appeared as dead as a stone, was turned over, 
and propped by a couple of sailors, and the doctor 
took a view of him by the help of the binnacle 
lamp. There was a desperate gash on the left 
side of the head. The Bmall straw hat that the 
poor fellow was wearing was cut through, as 
though to the clip of a chopper. There was a 
deal of blood on the deck, and the man’s face 
was ghastly enough, with its beard encrimsoned 
and dripping, to turn the heart sick. 

‘Is he dead, think you?’ demanded the cap- 
tain. 

‘I cannot yet tell,’ answered the doctor. ‘Raise 
him, men, and carry him forward at once to his 
bn nlc.’ 

The sailors, followed by Hie doctor, went 
staggering shadowily under their burden along 
the poop anti disappeared, leaving a little crowd 
of us at the wheel dumb with wonder, and 
looking about us with eyes which gleamed to 
the flame of the binnacle lamp that Mr Cocker 
yet held. 

‘Now, how has this happened?’ demanded old 
Keeling, after a prolonged squint aloft. ‘ Had 
you let t the deck, Mr Cocker?’ 

‘ No, sir, not for a living instant ; Mr Dugdale 
will bear witness to that.’ # 

‘ It is true,’ I said. 

‘ Did no man from forward come along the 
poop?’ 

‘No man, sir; I’ll swear it,’ answered Mr 
Cocker. • 

‘Any of you young gentlemen been aloft?’ 
said Keeling, addressing the midshipmen. • 

‘No, sir,’ answered one of them, ‘neither aloft 
nor yet abaft the mizzen rigging for the last 
half-hour.’ • • 

The old chap took life lamp out of Mr Cocker’s 
hand and looked under the gratings, then got 
upou them and stared into the gig, as tho’ugh 
dftfeatisfied with the earlier inspection of these 
hiding-places. 

*Most extraordinary !’ he exclaimed ; ‘did some 
mamnan do it, and then jump overboard?’ 

He looked over the sides to port and starboard. 
The quarter galleries were small, with bumpkins 
for the main-braces stretching out from them : 
they were untenaHtcd. • 

‘What was the man’s name, Mr Cocker ?’. 

‘Simpson, sir.* • t 

‘Was he unpopular forward, do you know? 
Had he quarrelled lately with any man?’ 

‘ I will inquire, sir.’ 

Old Keeling seemed as bewildered as a persA» 
newly awakened from a dream ; and, ijideed, 
it was an extraordinary and an incredible thing* 
Mr Saunders and Mynheer Hemskirk, with one 
or two othfers "who were on the deck at the time, 


swore that no man had come aft from the direction 
of the forecastle. They were conversing in a 
group a little forward of the mizzen mast, and 
could take their oaths that there was no living 
creature abaft that point at the time of the 
occurrence saving the man who had been so 
mysteriously felled to the deck. 

‘ He most hov dpne it himself,’ said Hemskirk. 

‘What! Dealt himself a blow that sheared 
through his hat into his skull?’ cried old Keel- 
ing. 

‘I’ve been making inquiries, sir,’ said the 
second mate approaching jus, ‘aqd find that 
Simpson, instead of being disliked, was a general 
favourite. No man has been aft, sir.’ 

‘ Something must have fallen from the rigging,’ 
said Mr Saunders. 

‘Sir,’ cried the captain jn a voice of mingled 
wrath and astonishment, ‘when anything falls 
from aloft, it drops plumb, sir-- up and down, 
sir. The law of gravitation, Mr Saunders, is the 
same at sea as it is on shore. Wlmt could fall 
from those heights up there* — and here he turned 
up his head like a hen ip the act of drinking—- 
‘ to strike a man standing the wheel all that 
distance away V 

The news had got vfSnd below, and the passen- 
gers came up in twos and threes from the cuddy, 
asking questions as they arrived, the loudest and 
most importunate amongst them, needless to say, 
being Colonel Bannister. There was real con- 
sternation amongst the ladies at the sight of the 
blood-stain. I shall not easily forget the picture 
of that poopful of people : the staring of the 
women at the dark blotch against the wheel, 
whilst they held themselves in a sort of posture 
of recoil, holding their dresses back, as it some- 
thing were crawling at them ; the subdued won- 
dering air of the men, restlessly looking about 
them, one going to the rail to gaze over, the 
dusky form of another stooping to peer under 
the gratings, a third yrith his head lying back 
staining his sight at the airy empearled spire of 
the cloths rising from the cross-jack to the royal 
yard, the mizzen-top showing clear and firm as 
a drawing in India ink against the delicate shim- 
mering concavity of the topsail. The half-moon 
rode in brilliance over the main top-gallant 
arm, and the dark swell rolled in soundless 
heavings to the quarter, with the wake of the 
planet lying in the shape of a silver fan to half- 
way across the ocean, and not a cloud in the 
wjidle wide velvet black depths to obscure so 
much as a thumb-nail of star-dust. 

‘What has happened, Dugdule?’ exclaimed 
Colledge, accosting me at once as he rose through 
the companion with Miss Temple at his side. 

‘ A man that was at the helm lias been struck 
dowrf,’ said I. 

‘ By whom V said lie. 

‘Why, that’s it,’ I answered ; ‘nobody knows, 
•and I don’t think anybody ever 'will know,’ 

‘ Is he dead V asked Miss Temple. 

‘ I cannot say,’ I responded ; ‘ his hat was cut 
through and his head laid open. There is a 
dreadful illustration of what has happened close 
against the wheel.’ 

‘ In what form V she asked. 

‘ Blood,’ said I. , 

* Why, it’s murder, then !’ Cried Colledge. 

‘ It looks li^e it,’ said I, with a glance at Miss 
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Temple's face, that showed white as alabaster to 
the moonlight, whilst in each glowing dark eye 
sparkled a little star of silver far more brilliaut 
than the ice-like flash of the diamonds which 
trembled-in her ears. * But be the assassin what 
he may, I ’ll swear by every f saint in the calendar 
that lie ’s not aboard this ship.’ 

* Pray, explain, Mr Dugual$,’ exclaimed Miss 
Temple in a voice of curiosity at once haughty 
and peevish. 

I made no answer. 

‘My dear fellow, what do you want to imply V 
said Colled ge,: * that, the man was struck down— 
by somebody out of doors V and his eyes went 
wandering over the sea. 

‘It seems my mission, Miss Temple,’ said I 
with a half-laugh, ‘to furnish you with infor- 
mation on what liapp^ns aboard the Countm Ida. 
Once again let me enjoy the privilege you do 
me the honour to confer upon me and with 
that, in an offhand manper, I told her the story 
as you have it. 

‘Did anybody, think you, crawl out of the 
hind windows,’ exclainjed Colledge, ‘and creep 
up over the stern and strike the man down ?’ 

‘No,' said I. 

4 How did it happen, th£n V asked Miss Temple 
fretfully. 

‘Why,’ I answered, looking at her, 4 the blow 
was no doubt dealt by a spirit.’ 

4 Lor’ bless us, how terrifying!’ exclaimed Mrs 
Hudson, avIio, unknown to me, hod drawn to 
my elbow to listen. ‘What with the heat and 

the sight of that blood !’ she cried, fanning 

herself violently. — ‘A spirit, did you say, sir? 
Oh, I .shall never be able to sleep in the ship 
again after this.’ 

I edged away, finding little pleasure in the 
prospect of a chat with Mrs Hudson with Miss 
Temple close at hand to listen to us. At that 
moment Dr Hemmeridge made his appearance. 
He stalked up to the captain, who stood with 
his hand gripping the vang of the spanker 4 gaff, 
returning short almost 'gruff answers to the ques- 
tions fired at him. 

‘The man’s alive, sir,’ said the doctor; ‘but 
file' s badly hurt. I’ve soldered his wound ; 
oflfr ft is an ugly cut.’ 

4 Is he conscious?’ demanded Keeling. 

4 He is.’ 

‘And what does he say?’ 

4 He has nothing to say, sir. Hew should he 
remember, Captain Keeling ? He fell to ' tjie 
blow as an ox would. 1 

‘Ha!’ cried the skipper; ‘but does he recol- 
lect seeing anybody lurking near him— lias lie 
any suspicion * 

‘Sir,’ answered the doctor, ‘at the present 
moment his mind has but half an eye open.’* 

I made one of the crowd that bad assembled 
to hear the doctor’s report, and sjpod near the 
binnacle stand — close enough to it, in fact, to* 
be able to lay my hand upon the hood. My eye 
was travelling from the ugly patch that had an 
appearance as of still sifting out upon tfee white 
plank within half a yard of me, when I caught 
sight of a black lump of something just showing 
in the curve of the base of the binnacle 
stand, betwixt the starboard legs of it It was 
in a momentf with the clipping off it of 
moonshine that had disclosed it to 


me. Almost mechanically, whilst I continued 
to listen to the doctor, I put my toe to the 
thing; then still in a mechanical way, picked 
it up. It was a large stone, something of the 
shape of a comb, with a twist in the middle 
6f it, and of a smooth surface on top, but rugged 
and broken underneath, with a length of about 
five inches jagged into an edge as keen os a flint 
splinter. It was extraordinarily heavy, and 
might in that quality have been a lump of gold. 

‘Hillo!’ I cried, ‘what have we here?’ and 1 
held it to the glass of the binnacle to view it 
by the lamplight. 

‘What is that you are looking at, Mr Dugdale V 
called out old Keeling. 

‘Why,’ said I, ‘neither more nor less to my 
mind than the weapon with which your Bailor 
has beeli laid low, captain.’ 

There was a rush to look at it Keeling held 
it up to the moonlight, then poised it in his 
hand. 

' ‘Who could have been the ruffian that hove 
it?’ he cried. 

‘Allow me to see it,’ exclaimed little Mr 
Sjumders, and lie worked liis way, low down 
amongst us, to the captain. He weighed the 
stone, smelt it, carefully inspected it, then looked 
up to the captain with a grin that wrinkled his 
large, long, eagefr, wise old face from his brow 
to liis chin. ‘A suspicion,’ he exclaimed, ‘that 
has been slowly growing in my mind is now 
confirmed. No mortal hand hove this missile, 
captain. It comes from the angels, sir.’ 

He paused. 

4 Lawk-a-daisy, what is the man going to say 
next?’ cried out Mrs Hudson hysterically. 

‘Captain Keeling, ladies and gentlemen,’ con- 
tinued little Saunders, nursing the stone as ten- 
derly while he spoke as if it hail been a new-born 
babe, ‘this lias fallen from those infinite spangled 
heights up there. It is, in slioit, a meteorolite, 
and, so far as I can now judge, a very beautiful 
specimen of one.’ 


GERMAN COLONIES IN THE 
• HOLY LAND. 

ftw Wurtemberg, in the year 1836, many pious 
persons looked confidently for the second coming 
of the Messiah. Some thirteen years Inter, a Dr 
Christopher Hoffmann became convinced that it 
wofild be a good tiling and a wise to gather 
the faithful people together in Jerusalem, there 
to await His coining. In the course of a 
few years he found himself at the head of a 
small community of zealous persons eager to 
settle as colonists in Palestine. But it was not 
until 1858 that the first pioneer band, consisting 
of three 'gentlemen, was sent out to examine 
the land, and report on its capabilities for coloni- 
sation . by Europeans. They came home in the 
following summer; but their report was not 
encouraging. What their objections and diffi- 
culties were we shall see subsequently. Mean- 
while, the small community ot the friends of 
Jerusalem, having been excluded from the 
national Evangelical Church of Wurtemberg, 
formed themselves in 1861 into an independent 
religious society, calling themselves the ‘German 
Temple.’ But the Templars encountered a good 
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deal of opppsition and discouragement at home, 
chiefly from the clergy of the orthodox church. 
Hence the movement grew with extreme slow- 
ness, so that in half-a-dozen years it did not 
number more than two thousand members all s 
told, including small parties of adherents in the 
United States and in the south of Russia. At no 
time has it exceeded five thousand members. 

At length in 1869 the first serious attempt was 
made by the Templars to establish themselves in 
Palestine. In September of that year Dr Hott- 
mann and Mr G. A. Hardegg, the leaders of the 
movement, in spite of the refusal of the Ottoman 
government in Constantinople to grant them a 
concession of land unless they would enrol them- 
selves as Turkish subjects, managed to purchase 
land at Haifa, a small town situated ^it the 
northern foot of Mount Carmel. At the same 
time a second nucleus was formed at Jaffa, the 
ancient Joppa, farther south. Ere the year ran 
out, more than one hundred immigrants had 
arrived, the bulk of them going to Haifa and 
Jaffa, though a few wended their way to Bey- 
rout and Jerusalem. During the next three 
years the number of the Templars in Palestine 
grew apace. A second estate was purchased near 
Jaffa, and there in 1872 was founded the exclu- 
sively agricultural colony of Sarona. In the 
following year a fourth colony was established 
close to the holy city of Jerusalem ; and in 1876 
a Templar community was formally constituted 
near Bey rout. 

But these German Templars were not the first 
people to attempt the colonisation of Palestine 
and the introduction into that neglected land of 
the civilisation of the West. Already in 1848 an 
American lady, Mrs Minor, at the head of certain of 
her countrymen and a few German families from 
the valley of the Rhine, had settled in Palestine 
for the express purpose of putting before the Jews 
an example of industry and thrift, and thereby 
doing something to awaken them to the conscious- 
ness of the advantages that follow in the steps of 
Western culture. But the undertaking came to 
an untimely end in 1857 with the death of the* 1 
leader. 

Again in 1866 a more pretentious effort wf& 
made to plant another colony in the Holy Land, 
this time at Jaffa. The prime mover at this timf 
was an American gentleman named Adams, tli5 
founder of a religious sect called the t’hurch of 
the Messiah, who m the year mentioned brought 
over to Palestine a company of one hundred and 
seventy people. But this enterprise was not 
more successful than its forerunner. In spite of 
everything haring been done beforehand to 
ensure success, the scheme did not prosper. The 
colonists began to lose heart; their expectations 
were not realised; no help came to ’tqem from 
America, and none from Europe ; and in the end 
the greater part 6f. the colonists were carried * 
home at the expense of the Government. • ‘ 

To return to the German Templars. Up Vo 
1878 there was no falling-off in the influx of 
immigrants to the colonies of the society. At 
first the chief difficulties they had to contend 
against .arose out of their position as foreigners off 
Turkish soil. The Ottoman Government refused t 
to legalise their titles of ownership to their land ; 
and so ]on« ag the matter was not definitively 
settled, they were exposed to the exactions of the ■ 


nominal native owners, and to the arbitrary- 
demands of the native tax-collectors. But they 
struggled bravely on, and eventually these* diffi- 
culties were successfully overcome ; although the 
Turkish authorities still continue to lobk upon 
the Templar communities, foreigners |is they ore 
both to their government and their creed, with 
considerable suspicion and mistrust* Their other 
difficulties were incidental to the land and its 
geographical situation. The soil of Palestine has 
been neglected for so long a period of time that 
it has lost much of the extraordinary fertility 
for which it was once famous. It has ceased to 
be ‘a land flowing with milk and honey,' and 
this chiefly through’ the supineness and ignorance 
of its inhabitants. Then, again, the Templars 
had to fight against the disagreeable consequences 
that necessarily attended a change of climate 
such as that implied in emigrating from Wurtem- 
berg to Palestine. Malarial fevers are common, 
almost persistent, in moat of the Templar colo- 
nies, though they do no.t seem ever to have been 
of a malignant type, except at Sarona. But 
even at Sarona a great improvement has been, 
effected in this regard as the years have rolled by. 
Whereas in the first year there died 8*33 per- 
sons in every hundred, the death-rate for the 
years 1876-80 was only 1*32, and for the? years 
1881-85, 1;47. 

The immigrants are for the most pari farmers 
and liundieiaftsinen, with a sprinkling of pro- 
fessional men. As a whole, tliey are not rich, 
though each family is possessed of some means. 
They arc, generally speaking, simple, honest, 
industrious folk, straightforward in faith and in 
conduct. In accordance with the more practical 
side of their aims, they strive to realise as far as 
may be the ideal Christian life as laid down in 
the New Testament. By this means they set a 
useful example to the Arabs and Jews who dwell 
around them ; and in this way they hope to sow 
in Ptyestine the good seeds of European enlight- 
enment and civilisation. These good-hearted 
W urtcnibergers are fully alive to the importance 
' of sound education ; they maintain good schools, 
and bestow much attention upon them. Every 
colony possesses at least one school, modelled on, , 
the pattern of the communal schools at lioiitfeT 
At Jerusalem they have a lyceum or grammar- 
school for boys ; and at Haifa there did exist for 
some time a higher school for girls. 

During the first years of their settlement in 
Palestine the organisation of the Templar society 
was changed more than once. They experienced 
-some difficulty in making the civil headship har- 
monise* with the religious or spiritual headship ; 
and at* the end of the tenth year it was found 
necessary to separate the two functions. In 
August 1887 the worldly affairs of the Templar 
communities were rendered more secure against 
•the interference of the Turkish authorities in a 
Very ingenious manner. Under the auspices of 
the. German consular court at Jerusalem an 
ordinary commercial company was formed, ‘The 
Central* Treasury of the Temple of Aberle and 
Hoffmann,' which was to be conducted by two 

E residents and a popular council of twelve mem- 
ers, who should meet at least once a year for 
the transaction of business. Of this company all 
the members of fhe Templar* communities were 
enrolled as sleeping partners. But they did not 
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adopt, as might perhaps be supposed, any com- 
munistic form of property ; each person retained 
his economic independence. The device, though 
admittedly running counter to the spirit of tne 
Templar society, was resorted to simply for the 
purpose of .safeguarding theer position as foreign 
colonists in a land under the rule of Turkey. By 
putting themselves under the •protection of their 
own consul, in the character of a commercial or 
trading company, they became exempt in many 
respects from the jurisdiction and vexatious inter- 
ference of the Turkish officials. 

Since 1878 the colony at Jerusalem, consisting 
principally of artisans, has taken the first place 
amongst the Templar communities in Palestine. 
It is to these German aliens that the holy city 
owes the industiial activity which has lately 
begun to manifest itself within her walls. As 
already remarked, the colony at Sarona is a 
purely agricultural settlement; that at Jaffa has 
attracted most of the professional men among 
the colonists ; the people settled at Haifa are for 
the most part vine-growers, agriculturists, and 
handicraftsmen, with «a few merchants. The 
total number of colonists is estimated at thirteen 
hundred, almost exclusively Germans. Most of 
them came direct from Wiirtemberg ; a few, how- 
ever, found their way to Palestine from South 
Russia and from the United States. 

The land belonging to the colony of Haifa 
extends along the northern foot of Mount 
Carmel, overlooking the Bay of Acre ; it occu- 
pies a narrow plain, nearly one thousand paces 
wide and two and a half miles long, that has 
squeezed itself in between the mountain and 
the sea. The surface of the plain ranges for the 
most part at about ninety feet above the level of 
the sea, and the land has been cultivated for 
nearly one thousand feet up the slopes of Carmel. 
The native town of Haifa, with a population of 
about six thousand, stands at the eastern extre- 
mity of the plain. About a mile distant fr^m it 
on the west are the houses of the German settle- 
ment, where dwell about three hundred people in 
all. The principal street of the little village 
stretches up from the shore towards the Mount. 
It is bordered on each side by a double row of 
sfihde-trees, behind which, each in a well-kept 
garden, stand the houses, built of white stone, 
one or two stories high, with slate roofs and a 
text of Scripture in German over the doorway. 
The lower slopes of Mount Carmel are planted 
with olives ; the higher have been terraced,' and 
are planted with vines. But although the Wur- 
tembergers are experienced and capable vine- 
dressers, as almost every hill-side in their ‘native 
country abundantly testifies, these colonists at 
Haifa have not been altogether successful in 
their attempts at vine-growing, their compara- 
tive failure being due to the fact that the vines 
they first planted were imported fsom Germany, ' 
and were unable to withstand the attacks of 11 
mildew. 

The German colony was not the first settle- 
ment of Europeans in this part of Palestine ; for 
during more tnan seven hundred years there had 
existed on Mount Camel a monastery of Car- 
melite monks — in fact, their original seat Nor 
was the settlement of the Templars unattended 
with drawbacks orfd difficulties. They suffered 
from fiie 'opposition of Turkish officials, and not 


from these only ; for the native . population 
greeted the intrusion of the new-comers with the 
religious and racial antagonism that exists almost 
everywhere in the Orient between Mohammedan 
Arabs and Christian Europeans. 

Nevertheless, the Templars of Haifa nave 
finally succeeded — if not in winning the cordial 
good-will of the native population, at all events 
in disarming their aggressive opposition, open and 
covert. For Germans and Arabs now carry on 
commercial and agricultural operations conjointly, 
and apparently in perfect amity and concord. 
But the Templars have not been content with 
merely selling the Arabs and Jews a better 
and stimulating example; they have actually 
conferred upon them positive and tangible advan- 
tages. , At their own expense they have con- 
structed a high-road to Acre, on the other side of 
the Bay ; and a second one, more useful still, 
across the Plain of Esdraelon to Nazareth, twenty- 
two miles distant, and have introduced upon 
them the use of wheeled vehiclea These roads 
are now regularly used by the natives, who have 
adopted from their German neighbours their 
method of carrying produce — namely, on carts 
and wagons. They have also, under the influ- 
ence of the same good example, improved ‘their 
methods of agriculture, and have begun to build 
stone houses, in imitation of those of the 
Germans, and to attend to the sanitary condition 
of their little town. For whereas, before their 
arrival, the native town was as dirty and as 
dilapidated as any native town you please in all 
Palestine, it is now a model of neatness and 
cleanliness. And in yet other ways the natives 
have reaped profit from the advent of the 
Templars. The value of land has increased three- 
fold. The commerce of the little seaport has 
received a notable impulse. Large quantities of 
grai? and other raw produce from the Ilaurau and 
other districts beyond Jordan are brought down 
to Haifa for export. There is now perfect safety 
for person and property; whereas, twenty years 
ago, it was often a very hazardous thing to ven- 
ture outside the gates of Haifa without an armed 
escort, not at night-time, but in broad daylight. 
And all these estimable results the Templars 
have brought about simply through the sheer 
force of example; by the strictest honesty and 
ifprightness in their dealings with one another 
and with the native population ; by industry, 
simplicity of living, and steady good-will. 

The Haifa colony seems to be now well started 
on the way to prosperity. It has mills for grind- 
ing corn into flour ; it has a manufactory for 
making olive-oil soap, and another for making 
useful and ornamental articles from olive-wood. 
And of all the Templar colonies in Palestine it is 
undoubtedly the healthiest. The heat, although 
high, is neither unpleasant nor yet excessive, 
except when the sirocco happens to blow. The 
regular winds are pretty constant, and exert on 
the whole a cooling influence. During the day, a 
breeze blows in from the sea ; whilst at night a 
breeze blows in the contrary direction, from the 
land seawards. Malaria does indeed occur, but 
not very frequently, and always in a mild and 
innoqious form. It may be added that General 
Gordon several times visited this Templar colony ; 
and Mr Laurence Oliphant, the well-known 
author, live*d there nearly a year. * * 
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The settlement that has suffered most from sick- 
ness and the untoward conditions of the climate 
lias been that of Sarona. This colony stands on 
the alluvial plain of Sharon, which stretches 
from Jaffa to Mount Carmel, ana is situated about 
one nour’s journey from Jaffa, not far from the” 
sea. It is nearly surrounded by a little stream, 
which during the hot rainless season of summer 
— lasting from May to September— dries up com- 
pletely, with the exception of a few pools of 
stagnant water left here and there in its bed. At 
first, the colonists who settled at Sarona were 
severely visited by malarial fevers and dysentery ; 
a very high proportion of the settlers having 
perished in the first year. But by dint of dogged 
endurance, and by strenuous labour to improve 
the sanitary conditions of the place, they have 
managed greatly to reduce the risks. The death- 
rate does not at the present time exceed 1 50 per 
cent, a year. Here, too, the patience and industry 
of the Templars have converted what was for- 
merly a barren wilderness into a fruitful and 
beautiful garden. 

The colonies of Jaffa and Jerusalem never 
suffered to anything like the same extent as 
Sarona, though neither of them is exempt from 
recurrent attacks of a mild form of malarial 
fever. The one, however, is situated immediately 
on the coast, where it can get the benefit of sea- 
air and the sea-breezes. The other is situated 
forty or forty-five miles inland, on the water- 
parting between the Dead Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, amongst the mountains of Judiea, at an 
elevation of two thousand five hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. The colony at Jaffa, as 
already observed, consists very largely of pro- 
fessional men ; that at Jerusalem almost exclu- 
sively of artisans and handicraftsmen. Between 
the two towns the Templars maintain active 
communication by means of wagons and similar 
wheeled vehicles ; and here again the Arabs and 
JeVs have not been slow to imitate the example 
that has been put before them. 

Thus it would seem that at last something is 
really being done to dissipate the mists of sloth* 
and ignorance which for so many centuries have 
hidden the Iloly Land from the hand of usefi*l- 
ness, and to give it back that great measure of 
fertility which it enjoyed in antiquity. • 


JULIUS VEItNON: 

A STORY OF HYDE PARK. 

By the Author of 'The Juixabad Tragedy.’ 


Holmes had at first no intention of doing any- 
thing in regard to the draft which Mr Clay- 
ton had handed to him. He saw clearly that 
Faune had appropriated the money foff himself — 
a weakness he weuld have been prone to with* 
five thousand pounds in question — forging his 4 
(Holmes’s) name to satisfy then banker that «the 
debt had been duly paid. It was not likely Mr 
Clayton would ever speak of it again, and it 
would soon pass out of his mind. But on his 
way westward from the City, Holmes began 4o 
feel curious as to the disposal of the proceeds. 
What had become of the money, that *Faun£ 
should have been found in those wretched lodg- 
ings at tlfe docks, moneyless? He* might have 


been robbed, it was true ; ftr the amount might 
be lying to bis credit in the Anglo-Canadian 
Bank. And then, if Faune left London cm the 
Sunday, when or how did he pay the cheque 
into the bank ? . • 

The result of these,refleetions was that Holmes 
decided to make some inquiries for himself con- 
cerning that chcqup. 

Delaying for some time on th*e way in the 
Fleet Street neighbourhood, it was late in the 
afternoon when Holmes was passing up the 
Strand. Here he went up to an office on a first 
floor, and inquiring for a Mr Vizard, found that 
gentleman, to whom he was evidently known. 

‘This cheque,’ said Holmes, producing the 
document, ‘ was cleared through the Anglo- 
Canadian Bank at Charing Cross. I want you 
to find out for me by whom the cheque was 
paid in to that bank, and when, and every other 
particular about it.— The cheque is genuine,’ he 
added, seeing the detective closely and suspi- 
ciously examining it. * 

‘Both signatures on ’the back, however, were 
written by the same hand.’ 

* That is so. Follow tlic matter up as soon as 
you con, and let me kno*\ the result.’ 

Mr Vizard glanced ift his watch, and promised 
to do so. Then Holmes went on to bis lodgings, 
where he found the officer Craeroft waiting for 
him. 

‘After all, Mr Holmes,’ he said, ‘the discovery 
you made this morning leads— so far — to nothing. 
The paper which it appeared in never entered 
the house in Urosvenor Square either above or 
below stairs. It must refer to something else — 
some other appointment made by Faune.’ • 

Holmes drew a breath of intense relief. This 
news lifted a load off his mind. Without wait- 
ing to hear more — without delaying an instant— 
he sent a telegram to Mr Clayton requesting him 
not to speak of the advertisement to his daughter, 
as it had been found t$> have no reference to the 
murfter. 

furthermore, Faunc’s departure from Cadogan 
Place so early that night could now be accounted 
for by this engagement. 

‘ If we could find out who it was be met, every- 
thing might look very different- for Fauna,’ aW 
remarked with lively interest. 

‘Perhaps— and perhaps not We have a darker 
puzzle than that to deal with, however.’ 

‘ What is it ? ’ 

‘i have discovered the message which brought 
Margaret Neale to the Park that night.’ 

‘Who sent it?’ Holmes demanded with a start 
The critical point of the case was touched at last 

‘We have to find that out yet But that I 
have found the message is beyond all doubt I 
can’t* help feeling a bit excited about it myself,’ 
said the officer with a smile, ‘ not knowing what 
new surprise^ it may lead to. As I have said, the 
advertisement discovered this morning probably 
referred to an appointment of another connec- 
tion ’ 

‘Let. me interrupt you a moment, Craeroft 
That appointment, whatever it was, would account 
satisfactorily for an act that has pressed heavily 
against Faune — I mean his early departure from 
Mr Clayton’s bouse that night The appoint- 
ment was for tyilf-past nine. I shall put this 
information into Crudie’s hands.' 
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* Vfery well,’ said ^Cracroft. 1 But did Faune second column at once caught my eye. Here/ 
make any excuse, when leaving Mr Clayton’s, said the officer, handing Holmes a slip of paper* 
about. having an appointment to keep? If so, we * is a copy of the notice.’ 

have not heard of it. And is it not probable he . Frank Holmes, literally holding his breatlj, 
has already told his solicitor ? Orudie, we know, read the following : 

ha> as yet saw nothing qjxmt it-which looks • , Ma , y I have come backhand 

suspicions. But tell lum all about it, and see cannot 8 fim , yoll . If tllU reac y ieB yonr eye, and 
wnat ne win say. „ yon are in London, I will wait thiB evening, and 

•You stall hold to the belief that Faune was g.„ turdaV) Sum l ’Monday, at the old trysting- 


■xou suu noui to me oei.ei mas raune was g„ turd Sunday, Monday, at the old trysting- 

themunlerer? place (fountain) from 9 to 10. If in tlVe 

th«*U r ite^XIntte^r V H 7 o ~ “> - *» ™lnmn.-J C .’ 

sent the fatal message to Margaret Neale ; slie ‘And this advertisement,’ said Holmes abstract- 
found it awaiting her when she returned to the edly — for there waB one expression iu it which 

house after the concert that Saturday afternoon, struck him, and which the officer did not appear 


What do you say to that ? ’ 


appeared in the standard of the fltli 


The solemn emphasis with which the officer of June, the day preceding the murder V 
made his statement-^-the apparent certainty of 'In the Standard of the 9th of slunc. *The 
his facts— made a deep impression on Holmes. newspaper was posted the morning of the 10th 

‘It was your own idea,. Mr Holmes, of the of June. Margaret Neale had not come to the 
vehicle of communication used in the case which place of appointment on the night of the 9th, 


led me to what I discovered. I felt so convinced, and therefore hud certainly not seem the adver- 
when I left you in Mount Street, that I had then tfoenient. The paper was consequently posted to 


the all-important clue jii my hand, that I only her on Saturday morning, and in all probability 
went to Grosvenor Square to be satisfied that the she found it on the hall table on her return from 
Intelliyence was one of the morning papers taken the concert at Grosvenor House. Does not this 
in — for this would be aft important corrobora- seem clear enough? She picked it off the -table 
tive faot. To my great disappointment, I learned as she came in, and took it with her up to her 
that the paper was never taken in, even among room. The rest is obvious enough ; the poor 
the servants. I confess I was a bit staggered, girl would be careful to keep her business a 
although the presumption still remained that she secret from the household.’ 

might have seen it elsewhere. I was on the ‘But if Faune — assuming him the author of the 
point of leaving, when it occurred to me to ask to message — knew her address, why did ho not send 
see the room which Miss Neale had occupied. It his message to her direct at once !’ 


had been kept locked since the murder, by Lady 
Southfort’s orders, and the butler carried the key 


Of course, to avoid detection.’ 

Margaret Neale, again, might have been struck 


in his pocket. It was evident the orders were by the fact of the paper being sent to her.’ 
strictly obeyed, for I noted the position of certain ‘Yes — if the poor thing had aught to suspect, 
articles to be exactly as they were left when 1 was or to fear. The probabilities ure a thousand to 
last in the room. 1 don’t know exactly what I one -that when she opened the paper and read 
was looking for, but I have sometimes found that the husband’s message, she became oblivious to 
in examining things in f this aimless way, you all else— so absorbed in the thought of lneetfhg 
stumble by chance upon evidence of the greatest him again that she forgot all about the odd way 
value. This happened to me in Soinersby’s case ; the message came to her. Under such eircum- 


you remember how ’ 

‘Yes, yes! — Never mind now, Cracroft.- 
Well?’ 


stances, Holmes, the excited and innocent wife 
would have no memory for anything, no con- 
sciousness of anything but seeing her busbund 


•Well — opening and closing, in an abstracted j once more.’ 
way — for 1 was busily thinking what was best to | I believe that is all true, Cracroft,’ said Holmes 

do in the matter of the advertisement — one after w*ith a sf^li. ‘ Poor girl’ He w*as thinking 

another of a chest of drawers, my interest was at of the exquisite sweetnefe of her singing that 
once arrested by n loosely-folded newspaper lying t fatal day in Grosvenor House, and the surprise of 
in one of the top drawers. From the form of* t^ie | her’modest eyes and gentle face at the applause, 
fold and other marks, it had evidently come How pathetic and pitiful the recollection was now ! 

J.1 ^4. TT_.. 11 • . 4 4.1 ...... it. 4 (* 


through the post-office. You could perceive 


‘And now comes the perplexing part of the 


much without moving it. But I found ‘along affair,’ continued the officer, with a look of vexa- 
wifch the paper the wrapper in which it had been fcion. ‘ I lost no time in obtaining the original 
posted ; a fragment adhered to the paper, and copy of the advertisement. What do you think ? 
exactly corresponded with the remainder.* An It was handed in by a lady (about "whom the 
old newspaper is generally not an object of sus- clerk who'took it remembers nothing except that 
picion in such a place, and I mu$t have seen »she was well dressed like any 'other lady !), and 
it when I was there before; but after what took <’ is in the same feminine hand as the address on 
place this morning, Mr Holmes, I made a point of tli£ w'rapper. Ofr course the name and address 
examining it. Now, note this, in connection with with which the copy purpoited to be autlienti- 
wliat I shall tell yon presently : the wrapper was cated turn out to nave been fictitious— there is 
addressed, in a fine feminine hand, to “Mias no doubt on that head.' 

Neate, care of Countess South fort, Grosvenor —‘Which leaves only two theories,’ observed 
’Bauait'e, London ” — anil bore the W;C. postmark Holings : ‘either the murder was the act of some 
irtto|0th°fj«ne. Opening out the paper (it was other person, or the lady was Faune’s agent I 
W e Standard of the* 9th of June), a heavy blue- think you have a case to work up still, Cra* 
JMtisu mark against a notice at ^he top of the croft.’ * " 
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‘ I *m afraid so. The question is— who was the 
agent V 

‘It might be as well to keep jour mind open 
both ways,’ said Holmes. ‘Keep your infonna-. 
lion out of the newspapers ; there are a thousand 
well-dressed women wno would act as agents in 
a business so seemingly harmless, for a trifling 
remuneration. But it is just possible, Cracroft, 
that you are prejudiced by the strong presumption 
against the prisoner, and by continuing so you 
are shutting out the light on one side of you, 5 

Cracroft soon afterwards went away, Then 
Frank Holmes began to pace up and down the 
room, getting a clear grasp of his position in 
relation to this case. It was a painful position, 
from any point of view. His personal feeling 
towards Faune was one of intense abhorrence. 
This man had shown himself so utterly destitute 
of principle as to shock his former friend’s belief 
in human nature. Holmes had found a sediment 
of good even in the lowest strata ; but there seemed 
to be none— none at all — in this unhappy creature. 
So far for personal feeling. Then there was his 
promise to Miss Clayton. Had ever man such 
a cruel task imposed upon him before? Faune 
had worked his spells upon her before she was 
driven to despise him ; but the spell was upon 
her still, a cruel bondage, and the cry that she 
made to Holmes for liis help to sate the unworthy 
being from a disgraceful fate went into his heart 
like a dagger. He could not refuse her— he 
loved her too passionately. If Mary Clayton 
were ready to take to her pure bosom the shamed 
head of the acquitted felon, the task undertaken 
by Frank Holmes could scarce have been harder. 

But now that he had put his hand to it, he 
looked at it without flinching. There was a 
point, of course, beyond which he could not go — 
beyond which Miss Clayton would not expect 
him to go. The moment it became clear to his 
conscience that Faune was guilty of the cPuel 
murder of that poor girl, that moment Holmes 
would abandon the man’s cause. It had not 
come yet, though it seemed to bo drawing very 
near. But it had not coinc ; and until it did, ( 
he would keep his promise. 

When reading the fatal message that had lure^l 
Margaret Neale to her fate, Holmes noted the 
date : it was Friday the 9th of June. She waa 
invited to meet her murderer that night— ami 
had not done so. The murderer would certainly 
have been at the Fountain, waiting for her. 
Now, if Faune had spent that evening as usual 
at Cadogan Place, could he have made the 
appointment in the Park ? 


made their trade, office, and* existence consist in 
the wearing of clothes. The leading varieties of 
the Swell of the last century, in addition to .their 
attention to dress, were distinguished by their 
want of manners and their love of noise, two 
characteristics which often developed iqto riotous- 
ness and downright insolence. 

To the ‘Roaring ISoys’ succeeded* the Jdohocks 
of Queen Anne’s time, of whose outrageous pro- 
ceedings many tales are told. They were known 
by a variety of names, according to the nature of 
their operations. The ‘Dancing-masters’ made 
their victims caper by running their swords 
through their legs; the ‘Sweaters’ surrounded 
unlucky passers-by, and with drawn swords 
prodded them whichever way they offered to 
go; the ‘Tumblers’ stood people on their heads, 
or put helpless old women in barrels and rolled 
them down the streets. More innocent in their 
diversions were the ‘ Nickers,’ who, when inflamed 
with drink, would sally out to break windows 
with halfpence. As Gay, iji liis Trivia , put it : 

His scattered pence the fb ,ng Nicker flings, 

And with the copper shower the casement rings. 

Who has not heard the Scourer’s midnight fame ? 

Who has not trembled at the Mohock’s name ? 

Quiet people were much alarmed by these riotous 
doings ; and the letters of the time testify to the 
fear with which sober citizens regarded the idea 
of being in the streets at anything like a lute 
hour in the evening. 

The quieter beaux were known as ‘Smarts,’ 
who were more devoted to dress than to noise 
and riot. The name was in vogue from Steele’s 
time to nearly the end of the century. The 
‘Pretty Fellows’ were a still more effeminate 
race. They spent hours at their toilet, and 
delighted in the femiftine accomplishments of 
sewing and knitting and the then fashionable 
work known as knotting. Garrick ridiculed them 
on the stage, and they were bitterly satirised in 
a pamphlet called ‘The Pretty Gentleman,’ printed 
iu 1747. The following is given therein 
specimen of their style of correspondence ; it will 
be observed that spelling was not their strong 
point : ‘ Lord Molliculo’s Compliments to Sir 
Roley Tenellus — hopes did not ketch Cold last 
Night when he went from th’ Oppera— shall be 
proud of his Cumpany at Cards nex Wensday 
sennit,* to meet Lady Betty, and begs will not 
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‘ It is conceivable,’ says George Eliot, * that a man 
may have concentred no less will and expecta- 
tion on his wristbands, gaiters, and the shape of 
his hat-brim, or an appearance .which imprests 
you as that of the modern “swell,” than the 
Ojibbeway on an ornamentation which seems to 
ns much more elaborate.’ When Theophrastus 
Such was written, the ‘Masher’ had not ye'l 
appeared ; but Dandy, Swell, and Masher, the , 
three chief species of the genus ‘fop’ which this 
century ha» produced, have all, as Carlyle put it, 


fail.’ * 

To the Mohocks and their kind succeeded, about 
the middle of the century, the race of Bucks and 
^ Bloods. Their doings are to be found in the 
'.pages of the periodical essayists and newswriters 
of the time. In coffee-houses tliey disturbed the 
conversation of the company by whistling, swear- 
ing, loud affected talk, and the recital of their 
amorous and other adventures, past and prospec- 
tive. In private society, to rudely interrupt quiet 
talk, to snatch paper or book from the hands of 
an unoffending reader, generally to disgust decent 
people — these wefe the manners and customs of 
i — 
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the Buck. To break street lamps, to assault the 
watch, to disturb public assemblies, were all signs 
of the true Blood and man of spirit. 

About 1760 appeared the ‘Macaroni.’ The 
term at* first was applied to the members of the 
Macaroni Club, which consisted of travelled young 
men — ItaTianated Englishmen, Roger Ascham 
would have called them — whq, with many foreign 
affectations, brought back from their wanderings 
one useful novelty in the shape of Italian maca- 
roni, which they introduced at Almack’e, and 
from which they took their name. The word 
was soon in general use as an equivalent for fop 
or exquisite. The true Macaronies had two great 
passions — love of dress and love of gambling. At 
Almack’s, or Brooks’s, as it was soon called, play 
was very high. Ten thousand pounds in gold 
and notes was often to be seen on the table, and 
five thousand was sometimes staked on a single 
card. But hazard was the favourite amusement, 
and very large sums constantly depended on the 
throw of the dice. Many of the gamblers were 
naturally in a chronic state of debt They bor- 
rowed from one another ; they were often deep 
in the books of the accommodating Mr Brooks ; 
and, as might be expected, they had no small 
dealings with the Hebrews : 

But hark ! the voice of battle shouts from far ; 

The Jews and Macaronies are at war. 

When they sat down to the serious business of 
hazard, the players laid aside their grand clothes 
and put on frieze greatcoats, sometimes turned 
inside out for luck ; and to protect their carefully 
arranged hair, and to guard their eyes from the 
light, they wore, says Walpole, high-crowned hats 
with broad brims and adorned with flowers and 
ribbons. This was ludicrous enough ; but their 
ordinary attire was sufficiently ridiculous. They 
wore absurdly small cocked-hats, large pigtails, 
and very tight-fitting clothes of striped colours, 
and carried very long walking-sticks ornamented 
with tassels. Walpole alludes to their long- curls 
and spying-glasses. In some respects they seem 
to have been the forerunners of the dandies who 
were known a few years ago as the ‘ Crutch and ' 
Toothpick Brigade.’ The Macaroni wore an eye- 
‘ glasg. and rejoiced in a toothpick, while in the 
place of a crutchstick he flourished his long tas- 
selled staff. Burgoyne, in his play The Maid of 
the Oaks (1774), alludes to the Macaronies ‘ whist- 
ling a song through their toothpicks.’ The follow- 
ing lines by J. West, published in 1787, give a 
curious picture of one of these dandies on horse- 
back : 

In Hyde Park I met a hump-backed Macarofiyy 
Who was pleased I should see how he managed Ida pony. 
The Cockney was drest in true blue and in buff, 

In buckskin elastic, but all in the rough ; 

He wore patent spurs on his boots, with light soles, 

And buttons as big as some halfpenny rolls ; 

His hair out of curl, with a tail like a rat, » 

And sideways he clapt on his head a roWd hat ; <> 

His cravat was tied up in a monstrous large bunch, 

No wonder the ladies should smile at his hunch. • 

The Macaronies were fond of velvet suits, which 
w«*e frequently bought in Paris, and, like many 
other heavily-taxed articles, smuggled over to 
England from Calais or Boulogne for a considera- 
te by small ship-owners who made dealing in’ 
contraband goods their chief occupation. If they 
brought their Paris purchases home with them, 

. ^ to... ..... L 


the dandies were obliged to clothe themselves in 
'all their gorgeous apparel when leaving France, 
in order to save it from the clutches of the 
Custom-house officials. The Right Hon. Thomas 
Townshend chronicles in 1764 how Mr Rigby 
saved one fine suit by wearing it when he lahded ; 
and how Mr Elliot in the same way saved a coat 
and waistcoat, but not having similarly protected 
his new breeches, saw them seized and burned. 

‘ I could not help blushing,* says the Earl of 
Tyrone in another letter, ‘at the ridiculous 
figure we made in our fine clothes. You must 
wear your gold, for not even a button will be 
admitted,’ 

Paris was then the constant resort of fashion- 
able Englishmen, and every aristocratic traveller 
arrived m the French capital laden with com- 
missiobs given him by friends at home for the 
purchase of clothes, silks and satins, nicknacks 
of all kinds, and occasionally of heavier goods, 
such as cabinets and carriages. The Hon. Henry 
St John, in one letter to Selwyn at Paris, asks 
him to buy on his behalf books to the value of 
thirty pounds, a set of engravings after Yernet’s 
views of seaports, an enamelled watch, and half- 
a-dozen teacups. In another letter, Viscount 
Bolingbroke requests Selwyn to procure few him 
a velvet suit of a small pattern, which was then 
the fashion amongst the Macaronies at Almack’s : 
but, says the noble fop, the tailor must make 
the clothes bigger than usual with the Macaronies, 
because his lordship’s shoulders have lately grown 
very broad. As to the smallness of the sleeves 
and length of the waist, he says : ‘ Lord B. desires j 
them to be outr / t that he may exceed any Maca- 
ronies now about town, and become the object of 
their envy.’ A noble ambition truly ! 

The fascinating Topham Beauelerk, dandy, wit, 
and good fellow, was another of. the Macaroni 
circle. He was equally at home among the 
featherheaded exquisites and worshippers of hazard 
in King Street, St James’s, and among the men 
of light and leading of the Literary Club, who 
gathered round Dr Johnson in less fashionable 
quarters of the town. It was Beauelerk who, 
when the doctor got his pension, told him in 
Falstaffian phrase that he hoped he would purge 
and live cleanly like a gentleman. Johnson had 
r great admiration and liking for his lively com- 
panion. ° ‘Everything comes from Beauelerk so 
easily,’ he said, 4 that i£ appears to me that I 
labour when I say a good thing.* Miss Anne Pitt, 
th<5 sister of the great Lord Chatham, was stepping 
out of her chaise one day, with Topham’s assist- 
ance, when she fell and sprained her leg ; where- 
upon she declared that never for the future would 
she trust to the shoulder of a Macaroni. The 
nature of the fashionable attire would hardly be 
conducive to readiness or agility of movement. 

From About 1770 to 1775 the most noteworthy 
member of the Macaroni Club was Charles James 
Fox, .then a very young man, making liis mark 
in® the House of Commons os an able speaker and 
debater. In every folly, in prodigal expenditure, 
and in excess of all kinds he was foremost. Gam- 
bling was a passion with him from a very early 
age. When staying at Spa as a boy with his 
father, Lord Holland, he was accustomed to re- 
ceive’froni his too indulgent parent a few guineas 
each evening, with which to tempt fortune at the 
public gaming-tables. The habit thus formed 
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became a master-passion ; and as a natural result, 
Fox was always deeply in debt and often in want 
of a guinea. He used to call bis waiting-room, 
where the tribe of money-lenders besieged him,, 
his Jerusalem Chamber. As a Macaroni at the 
time Wntioued he led the fashion, and was, as 
Lady Percy says of her husband, Harry Hotspur, 
‘the glass wherein the noble youth did dress 
themselves.’ A contemporary versifier gays : 

He ’s exceedingly curious in coats and hi frocks, 

So the tailor ’s a pigeon to this Mr Pox. 

Another feature of the Macaroni, besides his 
passion for dress and love of play, was his super- 
cilious rudeness. In Henry Mackenzie’s Mirror , 
published in Edinburgh in 1780, there is a very 
unflattering account of the visit of a Macaroni 
member of parliament to a quiet country gentle- 
man. In dress and figure the visitor, Sir Bobby 
Button, is described as resembling a monkey of 
a larger size. Immediately upon his arrival Sir 
Bobby asserts his pretensions to taste and fashion- 
able breeding by attacking his host on the bad 
style of his house and everything about it He 
suggests the cutting down of hedges and trees, 
the enlarging of windows and other alterations, 
witli an impel tinent volubility that completely 
silences his would-be entertainer ; and when the 
daughter of the house appears,* he talks ‘us if 
London were one great seraglio, anil he himself 
the mighty master of it’ Sir Bobby regards 
attendance upon the House of Commons as a 
bore, and expresses the greatest contempt for his 
constituents— the savages — lor whom he has to 
keep open house during some months of the 
summer. The portrait may be a little highly 
coloured ; but there cau be no doubt that the 
Macaronies were often but little inferior in rude- 
ness and overbearing behaviour to the Bucks and 
Bloods of earlier days. 

These qualities when displayed in public places 
sometimes led to disturbances of the peace. The 
Macaronics frequented the masquerades, which 
were then much in vogue, especially those held 
at Mrs Comely's, whose house, at the corner of 
Sutton Street, Soho Square, was a favourite resort 
and, like the rest of the fashionable world, they 
were in constant attendance at Vauxhall aria 
Ranelagh. These, famous gardens were then ip 
their prime, and thither all the world want to e%t 
and drink and play many strange pranks. The 
reader will remember Horace Walpole’s account 
of the fashionable party with whom, on one otea- 
sion, he visited Vauxhall, when one of his friends, 
a lady of title, minced seven chickens in a china 
dish, and publicly prepared the dish for supper 
before the eyes ot a crowd of admiring onlookers. 

A pamphlet entitled ‘The Yauxhall Affray, or 
Macaronies defeated,’ was published in 1773. 

It chronicles a disturbance provoked by the tipsy 
insolence of the .exquisites. The well-known 
George Robert Fitzgerald, often called * Fighting \ 
Fitzgerald,’ was at Vauxhall in gompany with $he 
Hon. Thomas Lyttleton, a Captain Croftes, and 
several others, all partially intoxicated, when they 
behaved with great rudeness towards Mrs Hartley 
the actress, who was accompanied by her husband 
the Rev. Henry Bate, of the Morning Post , and 
others. The reverend gentleman championed the* 
lady and struck the captain. This was followed, 
as usual ia those days, by an exchange of cards, 


and an arrangement for a meeting the next 
morning. This interview, however, was of a 
pacific nature ; and the parson and Captain 
Croftes had arrived at a satisfactory understand- 
ing, when in came that ardent duellist, "fighting 
Fitzgerald,’ to demand satisfaction on behalf of 
another captain, named Miles, who -considered 
himself to have been insulted on the previous 
evening. The clergyman hesitated, fearing to 
bring disgrace upon his cloth ; but on a taunt of 
cowardice from the aggrieved soldier, he hesitated 
no longer, but offered to fight him on the spot. 
A ring was formed ; and it is satisfactory to .be 
able to add that the Macaroni captain received a 
very sound thrashing. 

The Macaronies gave their name to a magazine, 
now very scarce, which was almost as short-lived 
as their own absurd costume. In 1772 was pub- 
lished * The Macaroni and Theatrical Magazine, or 
Monthly Register of the Fashions and Diversions 
of the Times.’ It changed its name the following 
year to the ‘ Macaroni, SCavoir Vivre, and Thea- 
trical Magazine but -shortly after ceased to 
appear. 

The Macaronies did not "retain their appellation 
for very many years. Fe Jiions changed and new 
names were invented. • The species was pretty 
well extinct by the end of the century : in 1805 
George Barrington writes in the Neiv London Spy 
of ‘ the present degenerate race of Macaronies, who 
appear to be of a spurious puny breed and about 
1815 there was published at Bath a poetical pam- 
phlet, probably by Thomas Haynes Bayly, on 
‘ Bath Dandies of the Present and the Macaronies 
ot the Past.’ To them succeeded the Corinthians, 
whose sayings and doings are recorded in those 
books of Pierce Egan which were the delight 
of the youthful Thackeray ; the Dandies, so 
belaboured in Sartor Iiesartns; the Swells, with 
their ample cuffs turned back over their coat 
sleeves, of whom Count d’Orsay was the type and 
model ; the Counts, the Toffs, the Johnnies, the 
Chuppies, the Mashers, 3nd, latest of importations 
frofu America, the solemn, emotionless, faultlessly 
attired Dudes. 


OLD LYON’S INN: 

A lawyer’s tale. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.— CHAP I. 

Some twenty-five years ago — for it is close upon a 
quarter of a century since it was demolished — 
th*ere stood within sound of the dreamy chimes of 
St Clement Danes an ancient inn of Chuncery. 
A mote* silent, haunted-looking inn, so near to 
the noisiest thoroughfare in London, was never 
known ; at least, so thought I, while seated by 
the fire in my rooms one gusty autumn evening. 

It was never denied by any one— any one, be 
►it understood, who ever walked through Lyon’s 
Inn — that it must have been an abode of dis- 
embodied lawyers. Even by daylight, strange 
shadows flitted about the dwarfish doorways, and 
fled up the spiral staircases into the low-pitohed 
upper stories, with their small bay windows 
looking out upon Booksellers' Row, like the 
windows in the stern of ap old ship. -Below 
these windows thtre was an entrance to the inn, 
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and there was anofchftr approach through a dismal 
alley known as Home Court, where a corner- 
post,. carved with a lion's head and paws, had 
bravely supported the mouldering brickwork for 
some fotir hundred and fifty years. Nearly three, 
centuries ago, Lydn’s Inn* was spoken of as ‘a 
guest inn or hostelry, held at the sign of the 
Lyon, and |fUrchased by gehtlemen, professors, 
and students in the law, and converted into an 
inn of Chancery.’ It has also been described as a 
‘nursery of lawyers ’—the nursery too often, it is 
to' be feared, of lawyers in their second childhood ; 
for there are many quaint stories told about the 
.aged men of the law who dwelt in this weird 
retreat. One of these was heard to say that he 
was born there, and that there he should wish to 
die ; and another, iff his dingy garret, took such 
strange delight in his window-gardens that he 
never sighed for bowers, fresh fields, or 1 pastures 
new but he lived Ihere to a great age ‘ in 
measureless content.’ 

In the courtyard below my windows, on this 
particular autumn evening, the rustling of the 
fallen leaves broke the silence of this sombre old 
place ; for in those days there were still a few 
trees alive in Lyon’s Inn. The wind, sweeping 
round the old sun-dial, as it sounded to me, was 
driving these leaves into nooks and corners anil 
up the open staircase into the dark landings and 
passages above. How well I remember the sun- 
dial, that symbolic adjunct to an old inn of 
Chancery ! “it was sadly out of repair : its 
gnomon was gone — its if to express contempt for 
the flight of time — and its figures were going 
fast 

The rooms which I occupied were cosy enough 
with their dark-panelled walls and oaken fur- 
niture. The curtains were drawn across the win- 
dows, and the shaded lamp described a limited 
circle of bright light upon the table. On the 
other side of the hearth opposite to my chfnyiey 
corner was a vacant arm-chair, antique" and com- 
fortable. I can distinctly recollect, while staring, 
at that chair, that I became exceedingly drowsy, 
for I was worn out after an exceptionally hard 
cky’i, work ; and between sleeping and waking — 
as I fancied— -the rustling of the withered leaves 
sounded like footsteps crossing the old court- 
yard. 

I began to dream ; and from thinking of the 
footsteps, I suppose, my dream took this outtvqrd 
form. It appeared to me that I opened my eyes 
and saw a stranger seated opposite. He was a 
tall lean man, and his face was very thru and 
pale. His dark eyes and black beard may 
perhaps have made this pallor all the more 
remarkable. He held a letter nervously* fivst in 
one hand and then in the other. His whole 
manner expressed agitation ; his restless fingers < 
tugged now at his beard and now at the shabby* 
Coat-collar almost without ceasing. He had the 
appearance of a brokeu-down gentleman — broken 
down through mental suffering. Suddenly meet- 
ing my glance, a confused expression crossed his 
faoe. He got up, and held the letter towards me 
without uttering a word. I took it from him as 
one might do in one’s sleep, but without feeling 
as my lips^ moved to question him, he 
vm&ML 


When I awoke, I found my lamp fluttering 
dimly, as if a current of air had caught the flame : 
it flared up feebly and* went out But the fire 
.was still burning, at least with sufficient bright- 
ness to throw an uncertain light round the room. 
My first thought was about my dream ; and I 
looked instinctively towards the arm-chair. It 
was empty. 

I listened. No sound reached me except the 
rustling of those dead leaves outside ; and again 
they seemed to me like footsteps hurrying away 
through the open staircase and across the court- 
yard. I sprang to my feet, drew back the 
curtain, and looked out. The court was in dark- 
ness ; only at the gateway beyond a few strangling 
rays of light, from some flickering street-lamp, 
seemed to me contending for entrance with the 
opposing shadows outside. I saw no one. Light- 
ing a candle, which stood on the mantel-shelf, I 
walked through my rooms, passing into every 
corner. So vivid an impression had this dream 
made upon me that I could not at once shake off 
the feeling that I had actually received a visit 
from a pale-faced man. I even went into the 
little hall, opened the outer door, and glanced up 
and down the landing. No one was there that I 
could see. I tinned to re-enter my chambers, 
and as I turned, the wind blew out my 
light. • 

(Iroping my way back to my sitting-room, and 
thinking to myself that I must indeed have been 
overworking my brain of late, 1 knelt upon the 
hearth-rug to relight the candle. But as 1 was 
bending down something caught my attention — 
something that set my heart beating loudly. A 
fctrange-lookmg letter was l}ing upon the floor 
close to my arm-chair. It was surely no dream 
this time ; there it lay, with the fitful flames 
from the tire playing upon it, as if in silent 
iroipcal laughter at my surprise. An odd thought 
crossed my mind ; I fancied that if I stretched 
out my hand to grasp this letter, it 'would dis- 
appear. 1 hesitated — glanced louud the room — 
and again looked at it. There it was still, with 
>the flicker of the fire upon it as before. 

The candle was soon relighted, and I was hold- 
ing lip the letter and scrutinising it on both sides. 
It had a very autumnal appearance ; for it was 
yellow with age, and begrimed with a dust that 
*as not Vo be shaken of!'. Iiad it been blown in 
like a dead leaf from th# courtyard below ? On 
one side was a large red seal, that had upon it 
thtf impression of a lion’s head. On the other 
side,' written in a bold hand, was an address. But 
the ink was so faded, and the writing in con- 
sequence so difficult to decipher, that I puzzled 
over it despairingly for some minutes. It then 
appeared to read as follows : ‘ Miss Poining, 
31a Dean Street, Soho.’ 1 am not superstitious. 
Never at* any moment of my life, unless it was 
now, have I believed in the supernatural. And 
yet — J must confess it— when I placed that letter 
intny iron safe and locked it up, 1 never expected 
to find it there next morning. 

Speculations as to who ‘Miss Penning 1 was — 
whether alive or dead — kept me awake the 
greater part of the night. Was she young and 
beautiful ? The antique appearance of the letter 
‘chased away a vision of bright eyes. I was a 
bachelor in those days — twenty-eight or thirty, 
at the most*; but I saw no prospect, though the 
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thought naturally crossed my mind, of finding a 
suitable partner for life in Miss Poining, of Dean 
Street, Soho. 

An important case in the law-court, a case, 
wfiich demanded my undivided attention, com- 
pelled me to dismiss this incident from my 
thoughts, until evening again came, anil I was 
once more seated at the ti reside. It then re- 
curred to me with all its former vividness and 
force. The letter, which had not taken flight, 
was again undergoing the most severe examina- 
tion. ‘What shall I do with it?’ This was the 
question I asked myself over and over again. An 
impulse suddenly seized me ; I resolved to clear 
up this mystery, if the thing were possible. Soho 
was only a short walk from Lyon’s Inn. 1 
would go there and inquire if such a person ns 
Miss Poining lived, or had lived, in Dean Street, 
at No. 31 a. 

I hurried along through dingy courts and dark 
alleys ; for not a street in the neighbourhood of 
Seven Dials, which lay in my way, had been 
pulled down twenty-live years ago. 1 soon 
reached Dean Street, and stopped before a small 
old-fashioned house with steps leading up to the 
front-door and a square canopy overhead of 
carved oak. I grasped the knocker, which I 
noticed was an iron fist, gave a bold ‘ rat- 
tat,’ and waited the result with blank expec- 
tation. 

A neat little maid-servant presently answered 
the summons. 

‘ Does Miss Poining live here ? ’ 

The girl replied unhesitatingly, ‘Yes.’ 

‘ Is Mis» Poining at home?’ 

‘Yes, sir. — What name, it you please?’ 

‘Mr ltobcrt West.’ And i handed the servant 
my card. 

Au oil-lamp hung from the liall ceiling, dimly 
lighting the dark oaken staircase. 1 followed 
the servant up the narrow llight to a drawing- 
room floor; and I presently found myself in a 
quaintly furnished room, where the curtains were 
closely drawn, and everything had a very snug 
appearance. An elderly lady with a pinched, 
face sat near the hearth wrapped in a white 
woollen shawl She looked up with a slight 
shiver when the door was opened ; and some- 
thing in the expression, like a passing shadow, 
reminded me of the face in my dream. * t 

‘ Mr Robert West ?•— she was studying my 
card with a troubled look — ‘of Lyon’s Inn?” 

I bowed acquiescently. 

‘Pray, be seated.’ And when I had taken a 
seat opposite to her, she added m a formal tone : 

‘ I don’t remember the name. To what may I 
attribute the honour of this visit?’ 

‘A matter of business, Miss Poining. — Have 1 
the pleasure of addressing that lady ? ’• 

She inclined her head stiffly. 

‘A matter of business — I can give it no other, 
name— brings me here/ said I. ‘A letter has 
come into my possession— was, in fact, left* in 
my rooms in Lyon’s Inn last evening: and 
it is addressed to Miss Poining, Dean Street, 
Soho.’ 

‘Left at Lyon’s Inn?’ repeated Miss Poining in 
a low agitated voice, with her eyes bent upon the 
fire, ‘ and addressed to me ? ’ * 

Taking the letter from my breast-pocket, I got 
up and heM itT towards the old lady, ’She looked 


round quickly, glanced at nfy hand and then at 
me. ‘ Is that the letter ? ’ 

‘Yes. It was delivered yesterday evening, 
Miss Poining, dusty and discoloured as you now 
see it. The writing is very faded; but .the red 

. seal ’ I stopped abruptly ; for at this 

moment the door opened, and a lowly girl— 
a girl of nineteen ^or twenty — stepped into the 
loom. She paused* at the door with her pretty 
lips half parted, and a quick inquiring expression 
filled her large dark eyes. Again the face in my 
dream— it seemed to recur to me strangely 
to-night — passed across this girl’s face and varn- 
ished. 

As a busy student in Lyon’s Inn, with no 
romantic surroundings, with nothing blit prosaic 
law-books and bilious-looking deeds to stimulate 
my imagination, this poetic figure seemed almost 
like a revelation to me. I liad come to this old 
house in Dean Street, with this mysterious letter 
of introduction to Miss Poining, simply to satisfy 
a craving curiosity, withbut the expectation of 
finding that she was alive and ready to receive 
me. It had astonished me in no small degree to 
discover the old lady, with her pinched and 
wrinkled face — so young looking and so alert : 
nothing under the age of a hundred, by the name 
of Poining, would have caused me the least sur- 
prise. But who was this, I wondered, with these 
bright eyes and that inquiring glance ? I looked 
from her to Miss Poining, and back again into 
the girl’s face. 1 began to think that I was still 
dreaming, and that I should wake up and find 
myself once more at my fireside in Lyon’s Inn, 
with nothing but the vision of this beautiful 
creature, lingering in my memory, in that 
haunted old place where such beings are never 
seen. 

4 Hester, my dear,’ said the old lady, with a 
wave of her hand, ‘this is Mr Robert West of 
Lyon’s Inn. — Miss Gretworth/ 

Hester Gretworth regarded me, as I thought, 
with^m expression of actual dread. Did she sus- 
pect me ot being disembodied ? 

‘Lyon’s Inn?’ She appeared more troubled 
than Miss Poining at the mention of my address. 

Miss Poining hastened to explain. ‘ Mr West 
has brought that letter, left at liis rooms**, and 
addressed to me.’ Then she added: ‘Will you 
take it to the lamp, my dear, and look at the 
handwriting?’ 

The girl’s agitation increased ; it was painful 
to witness. After examining for a moment the 
dingy superscription which had so puzzled me, 
she said in a tearful voice : ‘ It is his, aunt ; it is 
Reginald’s ! ’ 

Mis3 Poining hastened to adjust her spectacles 
with trembling fingers. She spoke somewhat 
sternly; ‘Break the seal, my dear, and give me 
the letter.’ 

The girl instantly obeyed, and then placed the 
s lamp on the table beside Miss Poining. 

The old lady turned to me as she took the open 
letter in her hand : ‘ Pray, be seated, Mr West/ 
for I bad been standing since Miss Gretwortli 
entered the room; ‘and you too, iny dear. You 
make me nervous.’ 

Every detail of that distressful moment — every 
shade of expression on Miss Poining’s face and on 
Hester Gret worth’s too, as -she sat down between 
us with hands tightly clftsped — comes back to me 
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now. The letter wtfc not a long one— three pages fancies, and I was almost prepared, at a word 
of not very closely written matter ; but it ap- from this lady, to see the pale-faced man appear, 
peare/1 to take a long time to read ; at least the as he had done at Lyon’s Inn, and confront me in 
minutes seemed to me like hours. The old clock .her presence. I answered with as much assur- 
on the • mantel- shelf, whose ‘ tick-tack * had not ance as I could muster : * I should know it again ; 
until now caught p>y ear, filled the room with its* I am sure of that’ * 

loud vibrations. I began to wonder that the noise The old lady instantly glanced at her niece, 
did not awaken the white Persian cat which was ‘Hester,’ said she, pointing towards a recess, ‘let 
lying curled lip on the hearth-rug at the old Mr West see his face.’ 

*•' . V it * rrvu .. _:_i 1 .i _ _ . i . i 


lady’s feet 


The girl crossed the room and lifted a heavy 


Hester Gretworth never took her troubled eyes curtain. I could not sujjpress a slight exclama- 
off Miss Poining’s stern face. It was a painful tion. A pale young man with a short black 
study. Miss Poining’s spectacles had to be taken beard looked out upon me. I recognised him at 
off and wiped more than once during the reading, once ; and yet there was no trace of restlessness 
and each tune that she removed them I noticed in the fine dark eyes, no shade of mental suffering 


tears upon her wrinkled cheeks. about the brow. Such expressions gathere 

At la&t the letter was read and slowly folded ; out of my own imagining while I gazed 
and while Miss Poining was folding it, I re- portrait. 

member thinking thfe expression in her fingers ‘ It is the face,’ said I, ‘ the face in my di 

suggested a struggle with Iter worse nature. I 

expected every moment to see her tear the letter 

to atoms and fiing it irtto the fire. Perhaps the UNREST. 

same thought crossed Hester Gretworth’s mind ; _ . 

for she now rose and took the letter gently from Thk ro8C t ,at 18 l )erfect t0 ‘ da y 18 blown ovei 

her aunt and quickly refolded it ; she seemed to morrow ; 

dread even to give a* glance at the writing. L,fe 18 nothm 8 but change, and change is not! 

‘May I ask,’ said Miss Poining, suddenly look- soirow. 

ing towards me, ‘who left that letter at Lyon’s 

Inti?’ The world swa>^ back and forth, a measureli 

I knew not how to answer. I had asked machine, 

myself this very question more than a hundred High and low, and ever bringing back what hat 
times within the last four-and-twenty hours ; and 

so little had I anticipated finding the person in . ... . . ., 

Dean Street to whom tine letter wan ildrmeJ, The da >' 8 that dawn and ,he > the aoom tlmt ' 
that it had never entered into my head to prepare wane » 

t >1. 1 . . *1 TVio (la'ienne flint (v aava anrl limii tlia irre n . 


ibout the brow. Such expressions gathered there 
>ut of my own imagining while I gazed at the 
>ortralt. 

* It is the face,’ said I, ‘ the face in my dream.’ 
UNREST. 

The rose that is perfect to-day is blown overfull to- 
morrow ; 

Life is nothing but change, and change is nothing hut 


The world swa>^ back and forth, a measureless vast 
machine, 

High and low, and ever bringing back what has been. 
The days that dawn and die, the moons that wax and 


even a plausible explanation about the affair 
beforehand. That Miss Poining noticed my cro P and the S rain > 

hesitation, and that Hester Gretworth’s eyes were 

fixed searchiiigly upon my face, did not mend Are symbols of change unchanging, of cycles whirling 

matters ; for the first time in my life I knew by, 

what it was to feel utterly embarrassed. All that tSc living aping the dead, and xipe in their turn to 

I could do— with those bright eyes persistently die, 

bent upon me— was to ‘stammer out in !l dis- 

tW 1 SCUt0U “ : 11 d ° " 0t k " 0W; 1 f0Unl il Coold we clear our eyes to gaze, we should see to the 

|Iu your letter-box ? ’ said Mies Poining. " The ^ aludTvcd of death and lifo and love ami 

‘No. I fell asleep last evening in my arm- t 
‘ chaip; I had over-fatigued myself in the law- cum ’ 

courts ; and when I woke up the letter was lying • m , . . 

OH mg near iny cliuir.* • Torn tossed by passion, and ridgod and quarried 

Mias Poining stared at me in blank surprise. S™*® 3 • 

* Indeed ? ’ Her tone was studiously polite, but As the changeless level of ocean is broken by tides and 
devoid of credulity. • • waves. 

* I had a vivid impression ’ — the courage to call 

it a dream had deserted me— ‘a very vivid im- Where shall our feet find rest? Or is there a rest to 
pression in my sleep that I saw somfl one— a find? 

young man with a pale face and dark eyes — Is rest a dreamy delusion shaped by a restless mind ? 

seated opposite to me ; some one who handed me 

i T wct a t£r hi,,s our sky ’ looked on b “‘ nevM 

1 h'perl^apvIhitoiTupted Mis, Poim*n R with sup* musl 8tnmble 0D> while W lie,rt8 ^ oat for 

pressed emotion, ‘perhaps you would know the • ' m 

face again— the face of the young man, I mean, 

who gave you that letter. Do you th«ik you 1 he world sways back and forth, suns' kindle and flash 

would, Mr West, if you were to see it now V and d ‘ e * 

The tone in which Miss Poining spoke was 0uv stars arise aud set till the dawn of eternity. 

. somewhat startling. Was it in her power to M. Falconer. 

; solve iliis mystery ? For a moment I felt com- ^rr^r =rr; - .■■■■■ • ■: .rirr: 

: : inciafenUof the precodinsj fttotod and PubUslicd by W. it K. Chakbkm, 47 Patot- 

v night had filled my mind with all sorts of odd noster Row, London, and 339 High Strefet, Edinburgh. 


The seasons that freeze and bum, the grain and the 
crop and the grain, 


Are symbols of change unchanging, of cycles whirling 
• *»> 

The living aping the dead, and lipe in their turn to 
die. 

Could we clear our eyes to gaze, we should see to the 
verge of time 

The long dead level of death and life and love and 

* crime, 

* Torn a*d tossed by passion, and ridged and quarried 

with graves • 

As the changeless level of ocean is broken by tides and 


Where shall our feet find rest ? Or is there a rest to 
find ? 

Is rest a dreamy delusion shaped by a restless mind ? 

A rainbow arching our sky, looked on but never 
po&sest ? 

Our feet must stumble on, while bur hearts cry out for 
•rest. 

• • 

The world sways back and forth, suns' kindle and flash 
and die, 

Our stars arise and set till the dawn of eternity. * 
M. Falconer. 
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A MORNING WALK IN BANGKOK. 
There had been a heavy fail of rain the night 
before, and when we awakened at six o’clock in 
the morning it was delightfully cool ; and every- 
thing sihelt so fresh and pleasant that we were 
vividly reminded of those clear „iisp summer 
mornings in England that betoken a warm day. 
In two minutes we had donned the European 
tropical dress of a thin white jacket and trous<*rs, 
and taking a peep at the thermometer on the 
wall, which marked eighty- three degrees Kali l cu- 
bed t, we strolled out, thankful that the scorching 
hot days of April were over, and that the first 
few showers of the rainy season were rapidly 
cooling the oven-like atmosphere. The air was 
filled with innumerable noises — the trilling <jf 
birds, the guttural cawing of rooks, the crowing 
of cocks, the burking of dogs, and the indistinct 
humming and buzzing of myriads of invisible 
creatures. A sweet perfume was wafted from tbe 
flowering shrubs of the Consulate grounds, and 
all Nature was joyous and full of life. Even the 
wretched prisoners m their dre.-s stamped with 
the arrowhead of infamy, who were busily sweep- 
ing out the walks under % the superintendence of 
our native warder, armeif with a huge baton, 
seemed to have less dejected looks than usual. 

Passing out under the shadow of the Lion and* 
the Unicorn, which here, in Siam, establishes law 
for its own British subjects, where all else is law- 
less, we emerged upon the New Road of Bangkok, 
built some years ago, and extending from the city 
wall to a distance of three or four miles idong the 
river. A strange scene presents itself to* view. 
So many foreign objects and curious figures press 
themselves upon the attention that it is difficult 
at first to grasp details, and one stands gazing 
upon the passing tide of human beings ns upon a 
vast panorama, moving but unreal, which will 
presently vanish, leaving the astonished spec- 
tator in wide-awake matter-of-fact England again. 
The thick red dust has been laid by the previous 
night's rain, so that the foot-passengers glide 
along noiselessly ;* and even the dingy ‘ buses,’ 
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I drawn by a couple of scraggy woe-begone nags, 
! whose harness is a compound of broken straps, 

' old strings, and ropes, presided over by a dirty 
' jehu in a ragged cinglet anti wide Chinese 
! trousers, rumble forward With a subdued sound, 
j Wretched dirty ‘jinrickshas/ patched and.re- 
paired to the last stage of decomposition, pulled 
by a Chinaman of herculean breast, and calves 
whom ‘Jeanses* might well envy, and loaded by 
| a couple of his fat smiling countrymen, are 
whirling along, creaking and groaning to such 
an extent that it is a merciful interposition of 
Providence that the whole affair does not com- 
pletely collapse, ami land the placid smiling 
Chinamen in the ditch. 

The latest witness to European enterprise and 
energy in this distant corner of the globe is the 
tramway, which traverses the entire road, and 
penetrates to the heart of the city. It has only 
been sunning a few months, but its success is 
already assured, as it found immediate favour 
wTtli the lazy natives, who will ride instead of 
walk as long as they possess a cent in the world. 
*riie brand-new trarncars sweep along at a rapid 
jate, to the tinkling of little bells, and the con- 
tinual tootling of a horn blown by a proud 
youngster in all tbe glory of a gaudy-coloured 
sash and a smart red cap. There is no outside to 
these •trams; but the inside is crammed with a 
host of more or less unclothed natives, while 
they elustgrdike bees round the steps and beside 
the driver. For the use of Europeans and any 
others who care to pay a higher price there is a 
small cushioned enclosure separating them from 
the common herd. It took the Siamese some 
months to realise that when a tram and a foot- 
pa^engor are on the same path it is necessary for 
1 the foot-passenger to get out of the way ; but 
now, when several people have been injured, 
they clear off the path with astounding agility at 
the sound of the horn. 

Towards seven o’clock the cooks may be seen 
re fuming from market with the purchases for the 
day, consisting of meat, fish, fowP, vegetables and 
fruit, slung in tw^ baskets across the shoulder. 
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They march with slow and solemn tread, their 
wide blue trousers fluttering in the breeze, their 
imperturbable * Celestial * faces as if lost in d*eep 
reverie— cunning, thieving rascals, calculating; 
doubtless, how much they have pilfered from 
their unfortunate* European masters. 

Chinamen are staggering onwards, each with 
two enormens panniers, leaded with quacking 
ducks* or cackling liens, with cakes and fruit, 
with rice, broth, and other strange-looking decoc- 
tions steaming from a peripatetic fire, with cups 
,and water-bottles, indeed with all kinds of mer- 
chandise. A rude native straw-hat, at least two 
yards in circumference, protects their glistening 
skulls from the rays of the sun; their yellow 
chests and backs are bare, and the perspiration 
slowly trickles clown their weary faces, grim and 
scarred by want and never-ending toil. 

The sun is just beginning to tip above the little 
wooden thatched houses at the side of the road, 
and between the variegated dark -green foliage 
and graceful palms that rise up behind them ; I 
but the native Siamese, who, in contrast to the j 
slaving Chinamen, .apparently have nothing to 
do, feel how cool it is. Here comes a shaggy- 
looking specimen, his plack hair bolt upright, his j 
thick cigarette wrapped in a palm leaf, stuck 
behind his ear, and wearing a large striped 1 
bathing-towel flung across his dusky shoulders. ! 
That old grandmother, whom the heat and rains 
of many a season have left with innumerable | 
wrinkles indelibly impressed on her face, back, ! 
and arms, despises the protection of a bathing- J 
towel for her shoulders, or even hair for her poor 
old head, as she is closely shaven, but steps out 
bravely, with a scarf over her bosom and a 
bright-coloured cloth around her loins. The ' 
indented mark on her bare shoulder clearly ! 
shows that it is neither to-day nor yesterday for j 
the first time that she carries those panniers, in 1 
which we notice sliced pine-apple and little cakes 1 
and sweets so delightful to the Siamesg palate, j 
At intervals she gives utterance to a prolonged i 
mournful howl, that bears a strong family resem- j 
blunce to the deeper melancholy ‘Co-o-o’ of the j 
Glasgow coal-seller. Young girls of diminutive 
fixture, but with well-developed and well-propor-« 
tioned bodies, and a free-and-easy gait that has 
never been trammelled by Parisian boots of 
Swanbill corsets, pass along with small basket! 
in their hands, laughing and chattering gaily 
with each other. They seem so hapny and 
pleased with themselves and everybody, tnat one 
is inclined to question whether civilisation would 
really prove a boon to those innocent.creatures. 

The contrast between the industrious hard- 
working Chinaman and the easy-going Siamese 
is very marked. From early morn till dewy eve, 
and much later, the Chinamen are thei^ hulling 
rice with cumbrous machines worked by the feet, 
hammering at the anvil, making shoes and tables, 
pulling ‘ jinrickshas.’ They do the heavy vArk 
m the rice-mills and timber-yards, make active 0 
and obedient servants and good cooks to Euro- 
peans ; have some of the best stores ifl Bangkok ; 

■ keep pawnshops, and receive all manner of stolen 
goods without a word — in fact, do everything by 
which an honest (or a dishonest) penny may.be 
turned. They speak a mongrel Siamese, and the 
better close pf them English, and know how 
^ make their services so ^luable that their 


presence is absolutely indispensable in Bangkok. 
The toil of the lower class is never-ending. 
Sunday or Monduy, during the live-long day 
they perspire over their labour, seeming to have 
no relaxation except when for a few minutes 
they stop to bolt down their indigestible food, 
squatted on a bench in a row, with their backs 
turned to the street ; afterwards to smoke a long 
opium pipe, and occasionally, in the evening, 
stand anrl listen to the infernal din and appa- 
rently senseless motions of their native actors. 

How different is a Siamese family group t 
There, on a few boards, under a palm -thatched 
roof, are displayed for sale cakes, dried fish, 
abundance of fruit, and a few odds and ends of 
European goods. The wrinkled old ‘granny,’ 
too less but grinning, sits dangling her dried-up 
skinny legs, while around are playing her numer- 
ous grandchildren, naked as the day on which 
they entered the world ; or if elothed, it is with 
a string of silver coins round the neck. The 
mother squats tailor-fashion on the boards beBide 
her 'goods, ready to serve any customer ; but as 
for the husband, he is not to be seen. If lie does 
pretend to work at all, he is the adherent or 
hanger-on of some prince or great man : he carries 
his teapot, his betel-box, or his umbrella. At 
anyrate, whatever he does, it must be light and 
easy, even tliougli the wages are e-mail ; for as 
long as he has a waieteloth, a handful of rice, 
and the unfailing cigarette of native tobacco, he 
is perfectly content. 

We are approaching the country now, and 
cross one of those creeks, or canals, communicat- 
ing with the river which are here more numerous 
and important than the roads ; indeed, there is 
only one road of any pretension to that name, 
and we are walking on it. The creek is crowded 
with canoes, conveying merchandise of all kinds ; 
r-nd the speed and dexterity with which these 
craft are propelled by single-bladed paddles are 
truly remarkable. The water is muddy and 
extremely dirty-looking ; but every one bathes 
here ; the children in happy laughing groups, 
] (laying and dashing the water over themselves ; 
while their more sedate parents stand on a plank 
and solemnly ‘douche’ themselves with pailful 
after pailful of the yellow water. The Siamese 
are fond of bathing ; but, to judge from the 
qualify of the water used, it is not from a sense 
of the duty of cleanliness, but simply to cool 
# themselves. At this point in our w-alk it becomes 
'necessary to hold the nostrils firmly and advance 
at a quick trot, to escape as quickly os possible 
from the stench of a tannery and pigsties on the 
one side, and a particularly evil odour from some 
huts on the other. 

That safely accomplished, we find the scene 
suddenly changes from Siam to India ; for we 
are passing through the Hindu quarter, or at 
least where those who are engaged in the cattle- 
tmde do congregate. Their Siamese wives are 
'busily preparing the morning meal of fish and 
rice over small fires in front of their wooden 
houses ; and some hoary old men, the repositories, 
doubtless, of the wisdom and traditions of the 
tribe, sit gravely on their haunches warming their 
skinny fingers at the leaping flames. The mon- 
grel children playing around and emitting* baby 
sounds remarkably like those to be heard in the 
best-regulated nurseries of Euglarftl, would make 
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a curious study for ai\ ethnologist. Their fathers, 
however, exhibit the flashing eyes, well-marked 
features, and dark skins of the genuine Hindu, as 
the& move about, haughty and imperious-looking, 
in their coloured turbans and white robes. They 
are a rough lot, and are continually hurling 
volleys of abuse at each other, or beating their 
wretched wives, and in consequence get heavily 
fined in the Consular Court, when their better 
halves (or thirds, or quarters, as the case may be) 
pluck up courage to prosecute them. They are 
very religious, after their fashion, in spite of 
their evil doings, and preserve the faith of their 
lathers in a gaudy little temnle adorned with 

S iinted figures of peacocks, placid cross-legged 
audamas, and otner strange monsters. The 
cattle* which we see standing in the open sli^ds, 
or being made to leap out of the boats at the 
landing-place — for there is no planking to enable 
the poor beasts to land in comfort — are mostly 
the result of foraging expeditions among the 
agriculturists, who receive scant justice from the 
Siamese governors. 

Dirty brown-coloured ‘ pariah ’ dogs, with no 
particular home or master, come rushing out, 
smelling at one’s heels and barking furiously. A 
big stick is an indispensable ‘vade mecum ’ on a 
walk in Bangkok, to beat off those uglv loroenms 
brutes, that swarm everywhere, J lighting for 
morsels over the dunghills. The Siamese are 
reluctant, in accordance with the precepts of 
Buddha, to kill any living thing if they can help 
it, so these pests multi] fly and replenish the 
earth to the danger of the calves of passers-by. 
Though they won’t kill dogs, they make little 
scruple of wringing the necks of innocent ducks 
and chickens, slaughtering bullocks and pigs, or of 
killing anything else tli.it may fill their stomachs 
or put a cent in their pockets. They evidently 
act upon the principle that if they must sm, thqy 
will have something materially comforting in this 
world to counterbalance to some extent the pun- 
ishment in the next. 

We are now really in the country; and a re- 
freshing breeze, laden with the ozone of the Gulf 
of Siam, comes blowing across the level fields. 
The road is fringed with palm-trees and tropical 
shrubs ; but beyond, the scenery is dull and un- j 
interesting— nothing but the dreary rice-fields, ] 
bare and sunburnt at this season of the* year, 
divided into plots by ridg<JI of earth, which, later 
on, when the rains come down with the persistent 
dogged ness of the tropics, will serve as footpaths* 
through the midst of a vast inland sea. A herd 
of buffaloes — or the loug-horned cattle that go by 
that name — are grazing peacefully in the distance ; 
and on the backs of two or three of them are 
seated brown little imps, the guardians of their 
* father’s flocks.’ 

The Chinese cemetery lies up here. TTie ma- 
jority oi the Chinamen in Bangkok are of the 
low coolie class, and their cemetery is dirty 
aud unkempt, showing none of* that care foi* 
the graves of their ancestors for which the Celes- 
tial Land is renowned. A herd of young pigs 
—the Chinaman’s favourite food— are rooting and 
grunting around the white tombstones, so that 
whatever merit is lost through negligence of 
their fathers’ graves is substantially compensated 
by extra juicy pork. That strange booming eerie 
aound we hear is caused by pieees of wood that 


go whirling round by the wind to drive away the 
evil spirits who corne to disturb those who are 
now ‘ where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.’ 

On one side of the road are some European 
houses, their brown til#d roofs and the light 
painted lattice-work of the verandas almost buried 
in a profusion of rich tropical verdure. • Happy 
voices of youngsters are issuing from one of* them 
as we pass, accompanied by the cheery sound of 
some one sarcastically whistling ‘ Up in the morn- 
ing’s no for me, up in the morning early,’ announc- 
ing that the inevitable Scotchman, to judge from 1 
the melody, has here planted his home, and is 
flourishing. 

It is curious to observe the most advanced 
civilisation and the lowest stage of barbarism 
existing side by side. That naked Siamese child 
who is putting his ear to one of the telegraph 
poles which line the road is probably wondering, 
just as his white brothers j)o in England, what 
the wires are saying ; and we see from a single 
wire issuing from a neighbouring house that the 
advantages of the telephone g.re as much appreci- 
ated by the residents of Bangkok as by the busiest 
merchants of London or Nt w \’ork. The funny 
old postman who is slowljf advancing to meet us 
exemplifies in a ridiculous manner the contact of 
Western civilisation with Eastern barbarism. He 
wears a green waistcloth, and carries u white 
umbrella, but is without shoes, stockings, or 
trousers ; while his cap, coat, and bag are of the 
genuine English regulation type. There, however, 
the similarity ends. He does not emulate the 
zeal and speed oi his English fellow-workers, 
tearing along the road, giving thundering double 
rat-a-tats on tlie doors of the houses and at the 
hearts of the inmates. Indeed, there are neither 
knockers to rap nor bells to ring ; and when he 
lias a letter to deliver at a European house, he 
saunters slowly in through the ever-open door 
and delivers it to the boy ^lio is alvvayt at hand. 
We a£e # denied the luxury, or curse, os the case 
may be, of those double knocks, and if there is 
aiy pit-patting of hearts, it is when the ‘boy’ 
comes slipping up with noiseless bare feet and 
•puts the letter in our hand. 

| Our boyish days are again brought to mind by 
|#Jie sight of two children going off to school. 
i r fhe one is a Chinese boy, exhibiting in his neatly- 
i plaited pigtail and snow-white clothes the care 
of a fond mother at home ; and the other a half- 
caste. “They ‘are both carrying slates and exer- 
cise-books, and show by their dilatoriuess the 
same reluctance to go to school which we all felt 
when we *were young. 

What a contrast between those two innocent 
children on their way to school and the string of 
wretched dirty convicts, fastened like wild beasts 
to each other by a rope, who pass along with 
lnmgflog looks ayd clanking chains. Their scarred 
balks, skeleton frtynes, and hungry wolfish faces, 
painfully impress upon us that the civilisation we 
see around in the shape of telephones, telegraphs, 
and posts* is only skin-deep, and underneath 
festers the most brutal barbarism and injustice. 

The sun is now mounting in the heavens, and 
his rays becoming more and more unendurable, 
warn us to retrace our steps — literally speaking, 
as we cannot vary the walk by earning back in a 
different direction Arrived at home bathed in 
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perspiration, we hafe a cold bath, a luxury which 
one must come to the tropics to enjoy to the 
utmost, demolish a hearty breakfast, and then 
prepare for our daily toil. 


MY. SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

‘ # THE 110MAN OK OF # A WRECK. 

CHAPTER X. — THE HUMOURS OF AN INDIAMAN. 

The mystery being at an end, most of the passen- 
gers, after a brief spell of loitering and talking, 
went below, little Saunders leading the way with 
the meteorolite, and the captain closing the pro- 
cession, to finish the gloss of grog he had been 
disturbed at by finding the ship off her course. 
I was exchanging a few words with Mr Cocker 
on this second queer incident of the day, when 
t the fellow who was* at the wheel exclaimed : ‘Beg 
pardon, sir ;’ and I saw him shift very uneasily 
from one leg to the other with a drag of the 
length of his arm over his brow, as though he 
freely perspired. 

‘What is it?’ inquired Mr Cocker. 

‘Am I expected *to stand here alone, sir?’ 
asked the fellow. 

‘Certainly. What ! *()n a fine night like this ? 
What do you want ? That 1 should call hands to 
the relieving tackles V cried the second mate. 

The man sent a look tip at the stars before 
answering, with a sort of cowering air in the 
posture of his head. 

‘One of them blooming boomerangs,’ said he, 
‘might come along again, sir. Wluit’s a man 
to do if time ain’t allowed him to get out of the 
road V 

‘Your having a companion won’t help you,’ 
said the second mate. 

‘I dunuo,’ answered the fellow. ‘Whatever 
it be that chucks the like of them things, might 
hold off at the sight of two of us.’ 

The second mate stopd looking at him a little, 
and then burst into a laugh. • 

‘Well, well!’ said he; ‘if there’s ever a’ lead- 
line to sound the depths of forecastle ignorance, 
I allow there must be fathoms enough of it to 
belay an end to the moon’s horns.’ 

Nevertheless he called to one of the watch to 
come aft and hold the wheel with the other nmn,< 
making some allowance, I daresay, ior the super- 
stitious feelings which possessed the sailor, and 
which were certainly not to be softened down by 
the sight of the great blood-stain close to life feet. 

I went below, and found the passengers 
listening to Mr Saunders, who, with the 
meteorolite before him, was delivering a dis- 
course on that kind of stone, pointing to 
it with his finger, speaking very slowly and 
emphatically, and looking in his wistful way 
up into the faces of his audience. Even Miss 
Temple seemed interested, and m stood listening 
with her back against the mizzen-mast, the em- 
bellished truuk of which formed a very noble 
fanciful background for her fine figure. How- 
ever, I was more in the temper for pipe of 
tobacco than for a lecture, and was presently on 
deck again, for after half-past nine o’clock in 
evening we were privileged to smoke upon 
I the poop. Colledge presently joined me; bift 
Ift twenty minutes he gave,a prodigious yawn 
fl&u then went to bed ; and I paced the deck 


alone, with deep enjoymen't^of the hush coming 
to the ship out of the dark scintillant distance— 
a silence of ocean-night that seemed to be 
deepened to the senses by the marble stillness 
of the wide white pinions stealing and floating 
up in a sort of glimmer of spaces to thb faint 
mist-like square of the main royal. There was 
a faint noise of trembling and rippling waters 
over the. side, and the line of the taffraii with 
the two fellows at the wheel rose .and fell very 
softly to the black secret heave of the long deep- 
sea undulation. The cuddy lamps were dimmed, 
the interior deserted ; there was a small group 
of smokers on the quarter-deck in the shadow 
of the bulwark conversing quietly ; abaft the 
mizzen rigging flitted the dusky form of old 
Keeping, who had come tip to take a turti or 
two and a final squint at the weather before 
turning in. 

Some one emerged through the companion 
hatch, and, after looking about him a little, 
crossed to the lee rail, where I was standing. 

‘ Is that you, Dugdale ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said I. ‘What’s the matter, Greenhew ? 
Time to be in bed, isn’t it V 

‘Oh, I say, Dugdale,’ exclaimed the young 
fellow in a breathless kind of way, as .though 
the effort to check some fit of merriment nearly 
choked him, ‘There’s such a lark down-stairs — 

in my cabin— -Hi ley, you know’ And here 

he laughed out. 

* What’s the laik V I asked. 

‘ 1 want you to come and see,’ he answered. 
‘ I found it out by the merest accident. Heavens, 
what capers ! Ami if I don’t contrive some 
excuse to introduce Miss Hudson into the cabin, 

that she may see him Well ! well ! — But 

come along, though.’ 

‘But, my good fellow, let me .first of all know 
wtyat 1 am to see,’ said I. ‘ 1 am enjoying the 
silence and coolness of this deck and my pipe 
and ’ 

He interrupted me as he cautiously stared 
around him. 

‘You know, of course, that Riley’s got the 
bunk under me 7 ’ he exclaimed in a fluttering 
.voice, as though he should at any moment break 
out into a loud laugh ; ‘ well, you can make 
him do whatever you like when lie ’s asleep.’ 

‘Go°on,’ said I; ‘I may understand you pre- 
sently.’ • 

‘When I went to my cabin to turn in,’ he 
Continued, ‘ I found him in bed ; and imagining 
him to be awake, I exclaimed, just as a matter 
of chaff, you know : “ Look out, my friend ! 
There’ll be a meteorolite crashing clean through 
my bunk into your head in a minute —so, mind 
your eye, Riley !” The moment I said this he 
hopped (Tut from between his sheets oil to the 
deck, ahd stood cowering with his hands over 
his head, as if to shelter it. < His eyes were shut, 
and. I supposed he was playing the fool. “Get 
back into bed, iiian,” said I ; “you can’t humbug 
me.” He immediately lay down again in a 
manner that surprised me, 1 assure you, Dugdale ; 
for it was as full of obedience as the behaviour 
of any beaten dog. I w'atclied him a little, to 
see if he opened his eyes ; but he kept them shut 
and his breathing proved him fast asleep. I 
thought I would try him again. “Hi, Riley!” 
I exclaimed. “Here’s Peter H&mskirk come to 
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haul you out of yoiir bunk. Protect yourself, 
or be ’ll be dragging you into the cuddy, dressed 
as you are, and Miss Hudson is there to see you.” 
Instantly, Dugdale’ — here he clapped his hands 
to his. lips, to smother a fit of laughter— 4 he 
doubled up his fists and let fly at the air, kicking 
off the clothes, that he might strike out with 
his legs ; and thus he lay working all over like 
a galvanised frog. You never saw such a sight. 
Come down and look at him.* 

4 Have you observed anything of the sort in him 
before V said I, knocking the ashes out of my pipe. 

4 Never before/ he answered ; 4 but I have him 
on the hip now. He’s tried to make a fool of 
me to Miss Hudson, and this blessed evening 
shows me my way to a very pretty rejoinder. — 
Come along, come along ! Should he wake, there 
can be no performance.* 

He went gliding with the step of a skater to 
the companion, and I followed, scarcely knowing 
as yet whether the young fellow was not design- 
ing in all this some practical joke of which I 
was to be the victim. We passed through the 
deserted cuddy, faintly lighted by one dimly 
burning lantern, and descended to the lower 
deck, where the corridor between the berths was 
illuminated by a bull’s-eye lamp fixed under a 
clock against the bulkhead. The cabin shared 
by the young men stood three doors down past 
mine on the same side of the ship. Greenhew 
stood a moment to listen, then turned the handle, 
took a peep, and beckoned me to enter. Affixed 
to a stanchion was a small bracket lamp, the glow 
of which was upon Riley’s face as he lay on his 
back in an under bunk, unmistakably in a deep 
sleep. His eyes were sealed, bis lips parted, his 
respiration slow and deep, as of one who slumbers 
heavily. The wild disorder of the bedclothes 
was corroboration enough of Greenhew’s tale, at 
least in one article of it. • 

‘Try him yoursell/ said my companion in a 
low voice. 

‘ No, no/ I answered. * I have a sailor’s rever- 
ence for sleep. You have invited me here to 
witness a performance. It is for you to make 
the play, Greenhew.* 

lie at once cried out : ‘ Riley ! Riley ! the ship < 
is sinking ! For God’s sake, strike out, or you ’re 
a drowned man !* # 

I was amazed to obsyve the young fellow 
instantly rise to his knees and motion with his 
arms in the exact manner of a swimmer, yet with 
a stoop of the head to clear it of the boards of 
the upper bunk ; which I considered as remark- 
able as any other part, of the extraordinary 
exhibition for the perception that it indicated 
of surrounding conditions ; whilst Ills gestures 
on the other hand proved him completely under 
the control of the delusion created by hi% cabin- 
fellow’s cry. I also observed an expression of 
extreme suffering anil anxiety in his face, that 
was made dumb otherwise by the closed lids. * In 
fact it was the countenance of a summer battling 
in agony. Greenhew looked on half choking with 
laughter. 

. ‘Oh/ he whipped out in disjointed syllables, 

* if Miss Hudson could only see him now ! Dug- 

dale, you *11 have to find me some excuse to intro- 
duce ner here. Her mother must attend too— 
the more the merrier ! ’ and here he went off 
again into a nt, as though he should suffocate. 


For my part, I could see nothing to laugh at 
Indeed, the thing shocked and astonished me, 
rather as a painful, degrading, mysterious expres- 
sion of the numan mind acting under conditions 
of which I could not be expected of course to 
make head nor tail. Riley continued .to move 
his arms with the motions of a swimmer for some 
minutes, meamvhile •breathing hardt as (.hough 
the water’s edge rose to his lip, whilst his face 
continued drawn out into an indescribable expres- 
sion of distress. His gesticulations then grew 
feeble, his respiration lost its fierceness and swift- 
ness and became once more long drawn and 
regular, and presently he lay back, still in a deep 
sleep, in the posture in which I had observed him 
when I entered. 

‘What d’ ye think of that V exclaimed Greenhew 
with a face of triumph and enjoyment. 

‘ A pitiful trick for a sleeper to fall into/ said 
I. 4 1 like your show so little, Greenhew, that I 
wish to see no more of it’ • 

4 Oh nonsense !* he ex claimed ; ‘let’s keep him 
caper-cutting a while longer. I’ll have a regular 
performance here every night. It Bliall be the 
talk of the ship, by George *’ • 

As he spoke these wortfs, Riley uttered a low 
cry, opened his eyes full upon us, stared a moment 
with the bewilderment of a man who has not all 
his senses, then sat upright, running his gaze over 
his bedclothes. 

‘What is the matter?’ he exclaimed, looking 
around at ns. ‘Who has been’ 

The light aiul expression of a full mind entered 
his eyes. He threw his feet over on to the deck 
and stood up. 

4 Have I been making a fool of myself in my 
sleep, Dugdale?’ said he. — I was at a loss for an 
answer. — He proceeded: 4 1 know my weakness. 

I have heard of it often enough— at school — from 
my mother — again and again since, Dugdale. — 
Greenhew has brought you here to watch me. 
And th*it* means/ cried lioj turning fiercely upon 
Greenhew, ‘that you have been exercising your 
humour upon me in my sleep, and instead of 
compassionating a painful and humiliating infirm- 
ity* you have ’ 

His temper choked him. He clenched his fist 
and let fly at friend Greenhew right between tne 
’eyes. Dow r n w r ent the Civil Service man like a 
statue knocked off its pedestal; but he w r as up 
again in a minute ; and neither of thorn wanting 
in spupk, at it they went ! 

‘ For heaven’s sake, stop this !’ I shouted ; 
‘consider how terrified the ladies will be. — 
Greenhew’,. cease it, man. — Riley, get you into 
your bunk again ’ 

Here there was a violent thumping upon the 
door of the cabin. 

‘Anybody fallen mad bore?’ was bawled in the 
familiar notes of Colonel Bannister. ‘Or is it 
nftircler that ’s being done V 

*He opened the door and looked in. 

‘What on earth is the matter?’ exclaimed 
some one at the door. 

It was *Mr Emmett He trembled, and was 
very pale. He had thrown his tragedian cloak 
over his shoulders, and looked a truly ludicrous 
object with a short space of his bare shanks show- 
ing and his feet in a pair of lai^e carpet slippers. 

In fact, by this timtf the whole of the passengers 
were alarmed, t^ ladies looking out of tneir 
' , — ■ ■ ■ ■ ■»» * ' ■ — -f 
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doors and calling, the men hustling into the 
passage to see, with the sound of Mr Prance’s 
voice at the head of the steps of the hatch shout- 
ing down to know what the noise was about 
The "captain, arriving on the scene, insisted 
on one # of tli£ young fellows quitting the 
cabin and sharing the berth tenanted by Mr 
Fairthorne.* Both vehemently refused to budge. 
The captain then asked who struck the first 
blow. Riley answered that lie had, and was 
beginning to explain, when old Keeling silenced 
him by saying that he would give him five 
minutes to retire to Mr Fuirthorne’s berth, and 
that if he had not cleared out by that time, 
he would send for the boatswain aud a sailor or 
two to show him the road. This ended the 
difficulty, as I was told next morning, and the 
rest of the night passed quietly enough. 

Next day, Mr Riley put in an appearance at 
breakfast. On seeing me lie came round to my 
seat, aud in a few words begged me not to explain 
the cause of the quarrel, as he had no wish that 
his peculiarity as a sleeper should be known to 
the rest of us. I gave him my word, but 
regretted that lie. should have exacted it, as I 
should have liked to talk with Saunders and 
Hemmeridge on the very extraordinary mani- 
festations I had witnessed. It was fortunate, 
however, that my share in the disturbance was 
not guessed at. The Colonel, Hemskirk, and the 
rest imagined that I had been drawn to the 
young men’s berth by the noise, as they had, 
and no questions were therefore asked me. 

Nothing happened worth noting in the week 
that followed this business. The trade-wind 
blew as languid a breeze as ever vexed the heart 
aiul inflamed the passions of a shipmaster. It 
was to be a long passage, we all said — six months, 
Mr Johnson predicted— and old Keeling admitted 
that he had nothing to offer us in the way of 
hope until we had crossed the equator, where the 
south-east trades might compensate m % for this 
northern sluggishness by blowing a brisk gale of 
wind. 

However, if the dull crawling of the ship hefcl 
the spirits of us who lived aft somewhat low, 
forward the Jacks made sport enough for them-« 
selves, and of a second dog-watch were as jolly ,i 
lot as ever fetched an echo out of a hollow* 
topsail with salt-hardened lungs. There were a* 
couple of excellent fiddlers amongst them, and 
these chaps would perch themselves upon the 
booms, and with bowed heads and quivering *urms 
saw endless dance-tunes out of the catgut. Many a 
half-hour have I pleasantly killed in watching and 
hearkening to the forecastle frolics. The squeak- 
ing of the fiddles was the right sort of music for 
the show ; the Jacks in couples lovingly embrac- 
ing each other, slided, twirled, frisked* polked 
with loose delighted limbs between the forecastle 
rails, their hairy faces grinning over each ot bet’s 
shoulders ; or one of them would take the deck 
— the rest drawing off to smoke a pipe and look 
on— and break into a noble maritime shuffle — the 
true deep-sea hornpipe— always dancing it to per- 
fection, as I would think. 

In this same week about which I am writing, 
Mr Goiledge, inspired possibly by the noise of t£e 
bodies forward and the spectacle of the forecastle 
jitlks, made an effort to get «up a dance aft ; but 
to ho purpose. Some of the gjrls looked eagerly 


when the thing was suggested ; and certainly 
Golledge’s programme was a promising one : there 
was the wide spread of awning for a ballroom 
ceiling ; there were Hags in abundance to stretch 
between the ridge-rope and the rail, as a e wall of 
radiant colours through which the inoon would 
sift her delicate tender haze without injury to the 
light of the lanterns, which were to be hung in 
a row on either side fore and aft ; there was the 
piano to rouse up from its moorings below, and 
to be secured on some part of the deck where its 
tinkling could be everywhere heard. 

Oolledge was enchanted with his scheme, and 
! went about thirstily in the prosecution of it ; but, 
as I have said, to no purpose. Colonel Bannister 
shouted witli derision when asked if he would 
dan^e ; Greenhew was not yet well, was ex- 
tremely sulky, and hung about in retired 
places ; Riley called dancing a bore ; Fairthorne 
pleaded tender feet ; little Saunders smote his 
breast to Oolledge’s inquiry and said plaintively : 
‘ Who would stand up with me V In short, every 
man-jack of us ait, saving Mr Johnson and 
myself, declined to take any active part in the 
proposed ball ; and Col ledge, with a face of 
loathing, abandoned the idea, vowing townie that 
he had never met with such a pack of scarecrows 
in his life, aijd that we should have been better 
oil iu the direction of jollity and companionship 
had the cargo of monkeys been spared to take the 
place of our male passengers. 

Thus did wc somewhat wearily roll our way 
through the Atlantic parallels, fanned by a light 
north-east wind over the quarter, under a heaven 
of blue, with the sun in the midst of it splendidly 
shining, and a niglit-sky of airy indigo rich with 
stars from sea-line to sea-line. The llying-fisli 
shot from the coppeied sides of the Indiaman, 
biit saving them and ourselves, the ocean was 
Unantless of life ; we sighted no ship ; no bird 
hovered near us ; once only, when it was drawing 
near to midnight, I heard the sounds of a deep 
respiration off one or the other of the bows — the 
noise of some leviathan of the deep rising from 
the dark profound to bloiv his fountain under the 
stars ; but there was no shadow of it to be seen 
nor break of white waters to indicate its neigh- 
bourhood. It was but n single sigh, deep and 
solemn, as though old Ocean himself had delivered 
it out of his heart, and the glittering heights 
seemed to gather a deeper mystery from the mere 
note of it. 


THE TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS IN 
THE PAST. 

We have less definite information about the 
punishment of criminals in ancient times than 
about any other portion of their public and 
private economy. The prevalence of slavery left 
inflch of what is now public jurisdiction in private 
nands, and fifw records have consequently been 
preserved. In an early stage of civilisation, more- 
over, the retribution which overtook the wrong- 
doer— when it did overtake him — generally took 
the form of private and bloody vengeance on the 
part of the relatives or tribe of the person in- 
jured ; to use a legal phrase, tlie law of tort had 
a much more extended application than at present. 
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Such particulars as have came down to us relate gave rise to the still familiar expression, ‘chained 
chiefly to the treatment bf prisoners of war. to the oar.’ Convicts undergoing this punish- 
These were employed by the Chaldeans, Baby- >f= nt were also branded in early times with the 
tonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, and the Persians on th 7 e . letters GAL (an abbreviation of oattro), 
* ^ bJV ’ , itii ., ... and later with only two, T. F. ( fravaux fora's) or 

great public works, such as palaces, temples, titles, ^ p (Tramux d £ r pAuiie [ ). , J ' 

and roads ; the Pyramids, Nineveh, and Persepolis Closely connected with the establishment of the 
were thus constructed. One of the kings of galleys are to be funnel the rudiments of a penal 
Assyria returned from a single campaign with institution known as the bagne or Uhgnio.* Tins 
more than two hundred thousand prisoners, and name was derived from a prison in Constantin- 
they were immediately set to work m this way. ople which contained a central alley where large 
Diodorus Siculus tells us that in Egypt offenders quantities of water were gathered for the baths ; 
against the law, as well {is prisoners taken in * r< ? m t'kis circumstance the Italians called the 
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battle, were employed in mining for stone, and P rison <« 'bath and the name soon became 

1 . i un . ° i , . a generic one lor all prisons of the same kind, 

were treated with the utmost rigour and barbarity. labour imposed u £ on the inmatea Wtt8 very 

They were bound in fetters, and obliged to work 8evere) und they were constantly under strict dis- 
eo hard that the greater proportion speedily dpline, in addition to being chained and heavily 
succumbed under the strain. No rest or indul- ironed When the galley system was introduced 
gence was granted to the sick, the feeble, or the into France, bagnios were built for the accommo- 
aged, and all were compelled, by blows and ill- dation of the- rowers when not employed at the 
treatment, to labour to the extreme limit of oar8 S antl the y continued In use for centuries; j 
human endurance. No attention was paid to indeed, it was only so recently as 1854 that they 

their persons, and they were all driven to their "TnoZr dts of prisons in which labour formed 
woik with the lasli, until death intervened to put n0 p ar ^ 0 f ^ ie punishment were those of which 
an eml to their sufferings. •"**•'-* • 


the Bastille, the Coneiergerie, La Force, and La 


In the history of Greece and Rome it is difticult Sal pf* trie re were noted examples ; and their in- 
to find any distinction between the treatment of mates were a motley crew of political offenders, 
slaves and that of criminals ; both were set to debtors, vagabonds, and thieves. They were 
heavy outdoor labour and treated with brutal either kept m dnngeons, called cachots , oubliettes , 
harshness ; but any distinct system for the pun- and rahanon c, without sufficient air, space, food, 

ishment of crime can hardly be said to have or clothing : or were allowed to congregate, 

existed until a late period of the Roman Empire, play games, and to purchase superior accom- 
Even then, incarceration in noisome dungeons and modation and food, m both cases, however, 
labour in mines seem to have been the chief leading lives of enforced idleness. The evils of 
methods of dealing with oflenders. The prisons this state of things were perceived some time 
were without light and ventilation, ami abounded before the Revolution, and led to a gradual 
in filth and pestilential odours. But prisons abandonment of the use of such prisons ; and when 
formed a costly and troublesome means of puni^li- the Bastille was taken and destroyed m 1789, it 
meat ; and torture, mutilations, and whippings was found to be almost empty, the few prisoners 
were preferred for many offences. The earliest which it. still contained^ being either mad or 

account of prisons in China is found in the utterly* friendless persons* to whom release was 

Xkukivij, or Book of History, compiled by Con- no boon. The present treatment of convicts in 

fucius, a work which covers the period from France is very similar to our own, except that 

2350 to 723 B.C. The prisons seem to have been transportation is still in use, the worst class of 
arranged somewhat on the plan oi a large stable, # criminals being deported to New Caledonia, 
having an open central court, occupying nearly England was late in adopting any steady system 
a fourth of the area, and small cribs or stalls * of incarceration and prison discipline. Speaking 
covered by a roof, in which the prisonefs were* of even so comparatively recent a period as the 
lodged. They were se<!bred by manacles and sixteenth centiuy, Captain Aithur Griffiths says 

gyves, a chain joining the hand to the neck, and in his Chronicles of Newgate that the prison records 

desperate criminals were even more h cavity are ,vfcry meagre. ‘No elaborate system of incar- 
ironed. Whipping and branding were also em- ceration, as wc understand it, existed. The only 
ployed us punishments. idea of punishment was the infliction of physical 

Coming down to more modern time*, the most pain. Thbre were prisons; but these receptacles, 
common form of dealing with criminals in France except for debtors, were only the antechambers of 
for many centuries was condemning them to the the pillory and the scaffold.’ Transportation was 
galleys or galeres. Philip the Fair (1*285-1314) a common form of punishment during the seven- 
appears to have been the introducer of this system, teenth century ; and even such persons as were 
and from his day "until well into the present confined in prisons and jails could often obtain 
century it continued in vogue. The galleys were lease by accepting military service. We can 
huge rowing-vessels, often containing severdl readily understand that the sparsitv of popula- 
banks of oars, which were largely used for the tion 'and the political insecurity of those times 
transport of soldiers and military stores. The must ha^e militated considerably against the 
labour of rowing was very heavy ; and as scant establishment of an organised system of imprison- 
eouskleration was shown to the prisoners, they merit and convict labour. In the beginning of 
frequently died from the excessive exertions to the eighteenth century some steps were taken 
which they were compelled. To prevent the possi- towards improvement, but they were desultory 
bility of escape, jeach man was fastened by chains and spasmodic. Transportation to the American 
to the oar aff which he laboured, a practice which plantations was maintained until the war of inde- 


pondence, and onlf debtors and minor offenders 
were regularly imprisoned. Their lot was a 
terrible one ; the jails were for the most part 
under the complete control of the local authori-. 
#es, and were often farmed out to individuals, 
to whom was committed, # with little or no super- 
vision, the whole treatment and discipline of the 
prisoners. , 

The ♦terrible results of this system — or rather 
want of system— -were made known by the inves- 
tigations of Howard. When lie began them in 
1773, the prisons were for the most part dirty, 
unhealthy, and poisonous dens, and their wretched 
inmates were dependent for food, clothing, and 
| all necessaries of life on the caprice of their jailers 
I or on the charity of the benevolent. No dis- 
tinction was made between tried and untried 
i prisoners, all being alike heavily ironed. A malig- 
! nant disease, knowh as jail-fever, was developed 
in these places, and was often communicated at 
assizes and jail deliveries to barristers, officials, 
and judges. Howard computed that it carried 
away far more than the gallows, though execu- 
tions were numerous enough. His researches 
made a great sensation, and led to an almost 
immediate improvement. By an Act passed in 
1779, the first and a very important step was 
taken towards our present system of reformatory 
punishment. It provided for the erection of 
penitentiary houses — probably the first use of the 
I term in English law — with a proper staff of 
officials to manage them, and with the necessary 
provisions for setting the prisoners to steady and 
systematic work. This Act also appointed visiting 
justices to superintend the administration of the 
new system. The treadmill, oakum -picking, and 
stone-dreesing were among the employments speci- 
fied as suitable for the prisoners, and regula- 
tions were adopted to insure proper sanitary 
arrangements. From the date onward, progress 
has been steady, though often slow, and our 
present methods of dealing with criminals may 
be considered as on the whole satisfactory. It 
only remains to notice briefly the more important 
changes which have been made during the pr% 
sent century. 

When transportation to America had to be 
abandoned, the practice began of sending crimi- 
nals to Australia, the first batch leaving for< 
Botany Bay in 1787. This deportation to the 
antipodes continued until 1853, when it was abol- 
ished, in deference to the wishes of our colonists 
there. Though the system had its advartfyges, 
it was not on the whole satisfactory, and led 
to grave difficulties in the early history of New 
South Wales and Tasmania. A graphic if some- 
what highly-coloured picture of its working is 
given in a novel by the late Marcus Clark called 
For the Term of his Natural Life. About the 
middle of the century it was found that the 
prisons were administered with considerable 
tyranny and severity by the officials, and that*a 
great deal of useless labour was performed on the 
crank and treadmill. Many of our readers' will 
remember the fierce attack made on this state of 
things by the late Charles Reade in Never too late 
to Mend, When transportation was finally abol- 
ished, a thorough reorganisation of our prison 
system took place, and the present plan of lonff 
sentences and tickets of leave was introduced. It 
the whole worked satisfactorily, as it 


lessens the cost to the taxpayer, and offers 
prisoners inducements to good conduct and refor- 
mation. Recent statistics reveal, the encouraging 
fact that our convict population is steadily on* the 
decline. 

JULIUS VERNON: 

A STORY OF HYDB VARK. 


Holmes started to go to Cadogan Place to settle 
that important point referred to at the end of 
the last chapter. He had forgotten the business 
upon which he had sent Mr Vizard until that 
gentleman met him at the door. Deliberating a 
moment as to whether he would not let Vizard’s 
report stand over till next day, being at present 
of but secondary interest, he carelessly asked 
the agent if he had obtained any information. 

‘I have obtained all you want, Mr Holmes. 
There was no difficulty at all about it.’ 

‘ I am just going out,’ said Holmes undecidedly ; 
‘perhaps* you hail better call in the morning — 
or I will spare your time by coming to your 
office.’ 

* As you please, Mr Holmes ; a vory few 
minutes will suffice.’ 

‘Is that so*? — Come up to my room, then, 
and tell me.’ 

Without removing his hat or gloveB, Frank 
Holmes pointed to a chair for Mr Vizard, and 
threw his leg over the back of another. 

‘This cheque,’ said the agent, proceeding in 
a dry methodical way, and reckoning off the 
points of his report on his fingers, ‘was paid in 
to the Anglo-Canadian Bank on Monday, June 
12tli, by a gentleman named John Henry 
Musgrave, and credited to the said Musgrave’s 
account.’ 

‘ Musgrave !’ exclaimed Holmes in amazement 
— ‘John Henry Musgrave !’ 

‘The same,’ said Vizard, glancing curiously 
in his face. ‘The money was drawn out this 
morning by the said John Henry Musgrave in 
a draft on Montreal. 1 went no further than 
f this point. Have you any additional iustiuc- 
tions V 

i ‘Not just now — it was the name that struck 
•me. 1* shall probably look you up to-morrow, 
Mr Vizard. — Till theif, good-bye, and many 
thanks.* 

* He remembered now, as he went out into the 
Strand, that he owed the Musgraves a call, and 
indeed had promised Mrs Musgrave that lie 
would call. He had forgotten about it until 
Vizard recalled them by that curious and puzzling 
report concerning the cheque. It might possibly 
have beert some other ‘John Henry Musgrave ; ’ 
it coukl*hardly have been the man Holmes dined 
with the evening before. *IIe decided to call 
and^ake an opportunity of asking about it. He 
llud no exalted opinion of Musgrave ; and if 
the latter were really the recipient of the cheque, 
it was doubtless an incident of a gambling 
transaction. But what, in this case, was the 
meaning of taking out the money that morning 
in the form of a draft on Montreal ? If Musgrave 
and his wife were going to Canada, their decision 
was very sudden. 

The entire interest of Holmes, however, in 
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regard to that money was for the present refer- 
able to the possibility of Musgrave being the 
man who received it from Faune. . For this 
being so, at once made the advertisement to 
‘M’ intelligible as daylight, and furnished an 
explanation of Faune's behaviour on the night 
of the 10th of June that might be worth nis 
life to him. 

As Holmes went into the Grand Hotel lie felt 
that accidents were beginning to tell in the 
prisoner’s favour. If it could be proved that 
he spent the evening of Friday the 9th of June 
at Cadogan Place, and that he kept this appoint- 
ment with Musgrave the next evening at half- 
past nine o'clock, two powerful points in the 
defence were secure. 

Greatly* to his surprise and discomfiture, he 
was informed at the hotel office that the Mius- 
graves had left. They went away before luncheon, 
in a railway omnibus, to Euston Station. So, 
then, they were gone to Canada, it must be 
admitted that Frank Holmes felt a little morti- 
fied and indignant at the needless deception they 
had both practised towards him the previous 
evening — needless, because he had not the slightest 
interest in their movements. But small impulses 
sometimes send great rocks rolling ; and llolmes 
took a cab down the street to , Vizard’s office, 
and asked that gentleman to discover, if he 
could, the steamer by which they hud taken 
passage. He meant that a letter from himself, 
couched in no complimentary terms, should 
overtake Mr Musgrave either at Queenstown or 
Moville. 

Mary Clayton was lying on a couch, looking 
ill and anxious, when Holmes rang at the door. 
She sat up, seeming to recognise who it was, and 
that unbidden colour came to her face for an 
instant which often inspires new hope in a 
despairing lover. Of course in her case it was 
assignable to auotber cause ; but her eyes were 
not so brave and steady when he met them now 
as when he saw her last. 

‘ You are ill, Mary,’ he said at once, drawing a 
chair near to her and looking in her altered face 
with deep concern. ‘You ought to leave London 
and stay a while in some quiet seaside place on 
in the country. You would know all that was 
taking place as well as if you remained liege.’ * 

1 1 will go away, Fran^, as soon as I am sure," 
she answered gently. ‘ I cannot go now.’ 

‘ I wish you would.’ 

‘I am afraid, Frank,’ she gaid timidly— what a 
change from the earnestness of yesterday ! — 4 that 
I have put a hard task upon you. Why should 
you do it, for me or for him ? I have been 
thinking since I asked you, and I know I was 
wrong. You are too generous. If he — did what 
he is charged with -you are the last that should 
be asked to defend him.’ 

‘ But if he is innbeent, Mary ? ’ She started a 
little, and he added : ‘You recollect what I said ? 
We must not hold any one guttty until he ?s 
proved so. Suppose that I had knowledge which 
satisfied me, morally, of Fuuue’s guilt, would you 
wish me to still try to get him acquitted 1 
Guilty men, of course, are sometime's acquitted.’ 

‘Oh Frank !’ she exclaimed, turning white and 
staring at him with fear. 4 Do you think he is 
guilty?’ , 

‘ It is because this is not the time to think so, 
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that I am doing what I can for him. To be 
honest, Mary, even at the risk of paining you, I 
am not able to form a decided opinion one way 
or the other yet I am giving him, for your sake, 
the benefit of the doubt.’ 

* * Thank you, Frank, ’*she fairftly replied, letting 
her head sink forward. 

He was profoundly distressed, buJt thought he 
had said what was best It was not, to his view, 
a case for deception even temporarily. 

‘Matters have reached a critical point now,’ 
lie continued, ‘ and any moment may bring forth 
evidence that will be decisive. The police have 
possession of the fatal message which brought 
Margaret Neale to the Park that night ; but they 
are as yet unable to lay their hands on its source. 
It is only a question of time. But so far they 
have not actually traced it to, Faune. Something 
else, however, lias been discovered that may have 
an effect distinctly in his favour. You will not 
attach to it more impor tance than at present it is 
worth, if I tell you what it is?’ 

She promised. 

‘ It is known, then, that Faune had an appoint- 
ment not far from the 8c'*ne .of the murder, at 
half-past nine that nigljt. This would account 
for his leaving here so early. I am almost 
certain I know the man lie had the appointment 
with, and that it related to a money matter.’ 

That she heard this statement with keen 
interest need hardly be said ; but as he spoke, 
theie came at the same time a curious reflective 
look into her eyes which was very singular. 

‘May I ask, Mary,’ Holmes said, as she con- 
tinued silent, ‘if he made any reference to an 
appointment or engagement when going from 
here that night l ’ 

‘No,’ she answered; ‘he suddenly said he 
must go — that was all.’ 

‘ You must have thought it odd V 

She did not answer. The same reflective 
look w^s still in her eyes* ‘ Are you quite sure,’ 
she asked, to his surprise, ‘that Mr Faune had 
the appointment you refer to?’ 

• ‘ Quite Mire ; tne singular thing is that he did 

not mention it, as an explanation of his leaving 
you so early.’ % 

4 He did not mention it,’ she merely said. 

It struck Frank Holmes that Miss Clayton 
knew something that she was holding back. As 
she kept silence about it, he could not question 
her. t 

After a pause, he made the inquiry which was 
the chief purpose of his call, and made it so 
casual ly # tjiat Miss Clayton did not suspect its 
import :* ‘ At what hour was Faune in the liabit 
of leaving here V 

4 As well as T recollect, about half-past ten, 
when h*e dined with us.’ 

‘How odd that it should be that particular 
Saturday evening he went away so early. Do 
you recollect whether lie dined with you the 
previous evening, Friday ?’ 

4 1 recollect very well. Mr Faune was not 
here on Friday at all ; he did not evep call in 
the afternoon. He dined here on the Wednesday, 
and then papa asked him to come on Saturday-* 
fou know why,’ she added, colouring. 

This statement threw the shadow of fell sus- 
picion back on F#une again. The effect upon 
Holmes was deposing ; he needed the stimulant 
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of strong facts to keep him to his task. He had Faune read in Mary Clayton’s face when he 
bnilt a good deal on the hope that Fauue had asked her to be his wife, and during the half- 
been at Cadogan Place that importaut Friday hour he remained afterwards, was beside the 
evening, and now it was clear he luul not been > question now. Holmes had it from her o)yn 
there. • Holmes felt no confidence prompting him lips that she would not have married Fauue; 
to pursue the iituuiry further and ascertain' but it was in the highest degree improbable that 
where the* man had been that evening. Faune was disposed to expect such an answer. 

4 There is % perplexing amount of uncertainty Looks will not suffice for confident lovers, nor 
concerning that evening of the 10th of June,’ lie sometimes even words. The central fact was, 
Baid, in a tired way. ‘It just comes to this, that Faune, without waiting to receive a reply 
Mary : if Faune will not help himself in throw-, from Mary Clayton to his proposal, left the 
ing light upon the points that are obscure, no house mow than an hour earlier than was usual, 
one else can do much tor him. 1 am very Was the keeping of the appointment with 
anxious, for your sake, to help him ; but if he Musgrave at half-past nine sufficient to account 
persists in keeping silent I must abandon the for such extraordinary conduct'! It was not. 
task. 1 Let the business have been ever so urgent, i& 

^ ‘Are you going to see him V she asked, a was giofc sufficient. Thus the net results of 
little startled. t Holmes’s visit to Miss Clayton pointed more and 

‘I suppose I must. I would rather not, of more decidedly to the fatal identity of Claude 
course. 1 will see his solicitor first ; and if I Faune and Julius Vernon. 

then find it necessary, f I will go on and see him. Even while Holmes was coining to this con- 
He must speak, or be left to his chances, which elusion he felt it to be very possible that the 


at present are not many.’ 


keen activity of Cracroft 


•y possible 
and his c 


He was surprised fc) see signs of agitation in might have riveted the last link in the chain of 
the girl at this point. He had spoken strongly, evidence by the discovery of the agency by which 


but not more so than the case demanded. the message had been inserted in the newspaper. 

‘I really cannot do Inore than I am doing, Still, though his view of Fauiie’s case grew ‘hourly 

Mary*; I could not do more if Faune were my gloomier, lie was determined to keep his thoughts 

best friend.’ to himself, and to ofler the prisoner’s solicitor 

‘I know that, Frank. — It is something I had such material as lie had. This consisted now 
never meant to mention that— that I suppose 1 only of the undoubted tact of the appointment 


must tell you. Even papa does not know.’ j with Musgrave, indicated by the advertisement to 

‘ Do not speak of aught that will distress you, ‘ M’ in Faune’s own handwriting, and the truiuder 
Mary.’ . of the cheque. It would be for tin; prisoner and 

She showed signs of great distress, and after his solicitor to prove an alibi (if they could) 

a minute’s silence, the flush left her face and between the hours ot nine and ten at night on 

she was very pale. ‘When I think,’ she said, the 9th and 10th of June. Surely this was an 

in a very low voice, and commanding herself obvious defence, and its absence would be a 

with evident pain, ‘ that he may have gone from i tenible admission ot weakness. 

here that night with the intent to murder his | _£ 

wife a few minutes later — oh Frank, it horrifies , _ ~ 7 

me, because ho asked vie to he his wife while SOME CURIOSITIES OF COMMENTATING. 


j with Musgrave, indicated by the advertisement to 


you and papa were Speaking down-stairs.’ c 


UbBFUL, even necessary, as is the work of the com- 


‘ What answer did you give him l Pardon me mentator, too much zeal or lack ol the critical 
for asking, but everything is so important. ’ r faculty has in numerous cases given us amusing 
. * t? ave * um no answer I had no tune to and astonishing productions. Swift iu one of his 
give an answer. I could not think what to hitter ‘Epistles' ridicules those 
say, when papa returned. Ot course, there was 

nothing more, until Mr Faune went away after « „ who view 

nine o’clock.’ <’ till Homer more than Homer knew; 

‘That was very curious,’ the young man and many a ‘philosophic? mind’ has fully deserved 
observed. Then he waited, thinking she hud his denunciation. Hawthorne, in liis delightful 
something further to communicate ; indeed, t she account of the books in the Old Manse, mentions | 
seemed on the point of saying more for a minute a lengthy commentary on Job ‘which Job himself 


or so ; but she disappointed him. 


would not have the patience to read.’ The ‘great | 


He could not help suspecting that sdrne fact books’ of history — the classics— have naturally 
remained untold, whether of importance or not had hosts of industrious scholars at work on 
it was of course impossible to conjecture, except them, with the idea ot explaining them to their 
on the presumption that if it were important, less learndd brethren. Many of these* expounders 
or had any bearing on the prisoner’s case. Miss have be*en wise, many otherwise ; but on the 
Clayton, at any pain to herself, would not com whole the reading world lias been the gainer. 
cea l it- 19 Bentley’s Horace is considered the most vaiu- 

Holmes had observed of Faune’s going $way afiile work of >ts kind ever produced ; but his 
without an answer to his proposal that it was edition of Milton is perhaps the most extra- 
*very curious.’ This was how it first struck him. ordinary failure a great scholar ever made. As 
He thought over it on his way back witli other ^a pretext for a new edition, he struck out the 
results. No man would, if he could help it, ingenious though absurd assumption, that as 
go away from a maiden without receiving ar^ ( Milton in his blindness was compelled to employ 
'Wuw®** to such a momentous question. Even an amanuensis, the accepted edition of the great 
toad consent in her face^.he would have the poet was full of corruptions, owing partly to the 
, her lips before he left her. What carelessness of the amanuensis, and partly to the 
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interpolation by him of aome of his own verses 
in the text, Bentley then pretended to restore 
the original purity of the reading ; but his 
emendations only prove him to have been quite 
destitute of taste in his own language. The fine 
lines, 

No light, but rather darkness visible 

Served only to discover sights of woo, 

were fur more difficult than Greek to his unpoetical 
mind, and he proposed to render them thus: 

No light, hut rather a transpicuous gloom ! 

The conjectures of this hero of erudition were 
most unfortunate, and it is not necessary to give 
any more of his new readings. Pope, while 
appreciating some of the alterations, attacked 
him in the* Dunciatl as * 

A mighty scholiast, whose unwearied pains 
Made Horace dull and humbled Milton’s strains ; 

Turn what they will to verse, their toil is vain ; 
Critics like me shall make it prose again. 

One writer has wittily said : ‘ Bentley (lid so vilely 
execute his trust that Paradise Lost under his 
ignorance and audaciousness may be said to be 
twice lost.’ It was one of Bentley’s quarrels vvitli 
a brother-scholar which made Sir Isaac Newton 
complain that two such divines should ‘be fighting 
with one another over a play book. ’» 

Of Porsou many amusing anecdotes are related, 
most of them being fairly well known. From 
the fact of his visiting the British Museum so 
often to examine the inscription on the Rosetta 
Stone, he received from the officials the name 
of .Judge Blackstone. 

It need hardly be said that Shakespeare lias 
had a goodly number of men at work on the 
elucidation of liis text, or for the mystification 
of his readers. Mr Lowell in ln> caustic criticism 
of the editorial work in the ‘ Libiary of Old 
Authors,’ remarks on one suggestion by an editor, 
that ‘this would amaze us were we not familiar 
with the commentators on Shakespeare.’ In 
explanation of those grand lines m Hamit t, 

There Is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
llough-hew them how we will, 

Steevens makes the characteristic comment : ‘ Dr 
Farmer informs me that these words aie merely 
technical. A woodman, butcher, and dealer ii* 
skewers lately observed to him that his •m*phe\^ 
(an idle lad) could only assist him in making 
them ; lie could rough hew them, but I was 
obliged to shape their ends. To shape the entls 
of wood-skewers — that is, to point them — requires 
a degree of skill ; any one can rough-licw them. 
Whoever recollects the profession of Shakespeare’s 
father will admit that his son might be no 
stranger to such terms. I have frequently seen 
packages of wool pinned up with skewers ’ ! j 

In the old editions the word ‘canon* is spelt 
‘cannon ;’ and with «refere nee to the lines, 

Or that the Everlasting had not fixed • 

His canon ’gainst self-slaughter* * 

many commentators thought it necessary to 
prove that the word did not suggest the idea of 
artillery. 

Steevens frequently wrote notes on Shakespeare 
to mislead his industrious rival Malone, and 
obtain an easy triumph in the next edition. The 
latter having in* his edition taken great pains in 
the elucidation of the Sonnets, Steevens, in his 


edition which followed, in order to spite Malone, 
rejected all of them, and in the style of Dr 
Johnson asked, ‘What has truth or nature to do 
with sonnets?’ On another occasion, he opened 
a lively controversy with Malone respecting the 
famous second-best tfed, whfch is still worth 
reading. 

Pope’s Essay on Mwn has always been a favourite 
playground or battlefield with commentators. Mr 
Swinburne thinks Pope unfortunate in having so 
j many ‘cassocked commentators’ interested in his 
I famous . poem. He says : ‘ After the Bev. Mr 
J Wartou came the Rev. Mr Bowles; and after 
the Rev. Mr Bowles comes the Rev. Mr Elwin.’ 
Bishop Warburton, however, was really useful to 
Pope, for when the Essay was condemned, much 
to the author’s annoyance for its deistical argu- 
ments, he came forward, and, in a brilliant and 
I paradoxical manner, made Pope quite a respectable 
| champion of orthodoxy. The lutest commentary 
on this poem has been described by Mr Leslie 
5 Stephen as * in three cases out of four more in 
! error than the text;’ and he severely criticises 
; the common error of taking poetic ideas too 
j literally, and treating Pope as a philosopher and 
| theologian rather than as a poet pure and simple. 

! With regard to the sentiment contained in the 
j lines, 

( )r nek of yonder argent fields above 

Why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove ! 

Voltaire prosaically remarked : ‘Any mathematician 
, could have shown him that if Jupiter was less 
than his satellites, they would not revolve round 
lnm ! ’ 

Many are no doubt familiar with Mr Swin- 
burne’s article on Lamb’s notes on some com- 
ments by a ‘ grotesque pedant’ Dr Nott, who had 
the honour of looking over Lamb’s manuscript 
observations on the works of the Puritan poet 
Wither. In illustration of one passage, Lamb 
<1 notes an apt parallel from Milton’s Apolotjy for 
Smccttfrnnuus , and the unlucky doctor asks, ‘ Why 
is this quoted l I see little similarity.’ — ‘ It was 
^quoted for those who can see,’ rejoins ‘ Elia.’ In 
1 elation to one of the Satires, Nott observes : 
‘There is but little pungency in this either.’ 
Lamb punningly replies: ‘Pray, expunge -your 
observations, or make them a little more pungent.’ 
Jn another place it is remarked : ‘The beauty ot 
this jmssage is too apparent to need a comment ;’ 
to which the conimentajtor’s witty tormentor 
replies : ‘ Then why give it one V 


* * OLD LYON’S INN. 

A LAWYER’S TALE. 

. CHAPTER II.— CONCLUSION. 

At a sign from Miss Poining, after a moment of 
gainful silence, Hester Gretworth dropped the 
curtain with a gesture of despair. As she turned 
towards me, I noticed that her lips were trem- 
bling am} that tears glistened in her eyes. 

‘ That picture,’ said Miss Poining, ‘ is a portrait 
of my nephew, Reginald Gretworth — this young 
lady’s brother. It was taken five years ago. 
He was a law-stuclent at that time in Lyon’s 
Inn. May I asks how long you have resided 
there?’ m 
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‘Three years this autumn, 1 was my reply. 
Then 1 added : 4 My rooms are at No. 7.’ 

*No. 7 V said Hester faintly. ‘Those are 
the very ro6ms which my brother occupied ' 
before f - She ^topped suddenly. 

But Miss Poining finished the sentence : 

* Before he disappeared.’ 

She Jbhen ‘went on to irfform me that the 
furniture, which I htul purchased, had belonged 
to him. ‘Since then— for the last three years/ 
added Miss Poining, ‘ we have heard nothing of 
him. This letter, which you have been kind 
enough to bring us, is dated more than three 
years back. It contains uo news : it only con- 
firms all that we dreaded might be the reason 
for his disappearance. We are still in ignor- 
ance as to whether he is living or dead.’ 

What answer could 1 make? I did not yet 
feel fully convinced that the incident of yester- 
night was more than a dream ; and it is possible 
that Miss Poining, with some knowledge of the 
matter-of-fact legal mind, understood that no 
questioning would lead me to commit myself 
to any opinion without clearer identification. 
It was a strange coincidence ; but that was no 
great consolation. I began to wish that I had 
burnt that mysterious letter before I had 
brought it to this quiet home ; it seemed to 
have revived in the hearts of those two women 
such a deeply-rooted sorrow. 

Miss Poining expressed a hope, when I rose 
to take uiy leave, that I would visit them again. 

I have little doubt in my own mind that 1 
should have found some excuse for calling even 
ha»l she said nothing ; for Hester Gretworth 
had in this one short hour made a most pleasing 
impression upon me. No hint had been given 
me in Dean Street as to her brother’s motive 
for his disappearance ; but I soon learnt from 
a firm of lawyers with whom I was on intimate 
terms that there was a warrant out against 
a man named Reginald Poining Gretworth, who 
formerly occupied my rooms at No. 7 Lyon’s 
Inn, on an accusation of forgery. Every one^ 
they added, believed that he was dead. 

Months went by ; auother autumn came round 
with its withered leaves and dull gusty weather. 

I had learnt to love Hester Gretworth as a 
man only can love once. I was no longer a 
briefless barrister ; through interest and hard 
work I was gradually becoming recognised at 
the bar } ancl if I could win this girl’s heart, 
there would be, I thought, no happier man 
imaginable. No obstacle — not one that 1 could 
recoguise — lay in our path. Miss Poining and 
I were the best of friends ; no word about my 
dove for Hester ever passed her lips. But there 
was a tacit understanding between us ,pn the 
subject which no words could have made more 
explicit My serious fears — fears that sometimes 
almost drove me to despair — were concerning 
Hester Gretworth herself. Did she care for 
me? Sometimes— when we sat under the* old 
plane-tree in the little back garden of a Rummer’s 
evening— I thought that, though I had not yet 
spoken, she loved me as deeply as I could have 
desired. But a change would come over her ; 
she would suddenly avoid me, and in a manner,' 
as I fancied, too marked to be misunderstood. 
4**# I screwed up my courage and resolved j 
tg br|pg all doubts to an end. The chance 


soon occurred. * Miss Poining had left us alone, 
as she frequently found occasion to do, and we 
were standing near one of the windows, look- 
ing out upon dreary old Dean Street, wlifere 
the lamplighter was hurrying along with his 
ladder and distributing tremulous lights along 
the narrow thoroughfare. Hester was moving 
away ; and, as I thought, an excuse was on 
her lips for leaving the room. 

* Miss Gretworth, why do you- avoid me ? If 
you only knew— but you must have guessed it 
long ago — how dear your presence is to me 1 
I have so much to say to you, if you would 
only give me by one word, one look, the right 
to speak.’ 

She became greatly agitated, but she made 
no reply. 

‘Ever since I have known you/ said I, ‘for 
a whole year, you have been most in my 
thoughts — never, indeed, absent from them. 
My greatest ambition while working, sometimes 
day and night, has been to make a home for 
you, one in which my only aim would be to 
bring you happiness. Hester, I love you. 1 can 
keep silent no longer. Will you bc 6 iny wife?’ 

She stood at some little distance fr$m me 
with clasped hands and head bent low. Look- 
ing up now, tearfully, despairingly into my face, 
she said : * I cannot ; it can never be.’ 

Had it not been for the look she uncon- 
sciously gave me — a look of overwhelming love 
while she spoke — her answer would have been 
more than I could have borne. 

She continued in a troubled tone : ‘ It grieves 
me deeply, more deeply than I can tell you, to 
be forced to give the least pain to one for 
whom I have such a very, very deep regard.’ — 
I opened my lips to question her ; but she raised 
her hand eidreatingly, and said : * 1 implore you, 
Mf West, let me show you how impossible it 
is for me ever to be your wife. The name of 
Gretworth has been disgraced. Reginald, of 
whom we once had every reason to be proud, 
has brought this trouble upon us. I could not 
have believed it possible -•nothing would induce 
me to believe it new — had he not as good as 
Confessed his guilt in that conscience-stricken 
letter which you brought us a year ago. At 
.my moment — my heart seems to stand still 
when I think of it — my. brother may be arrested 
and brought to justice ! Can you believe that 
I-c-knowing what dishonour is hanging over his 
head — would consent to throw a blight over 
your brilliant career? Let us try to forget — if 
it be possible — that we have ever’ 

‘ Forget ? Oh Hester, that can never be ! Do 
not your words assure me that — more than 
I dared to hope— you love me? There is no 
sacrifice^- this of your brother’s misfortune is 
none — that I would not gladly bear for your 
sake ; Give me the right, dear Hester, to share 
t\>is 1 trouble with you. May you not some day 
need my aid? If your brother still lives, if he 
is ever found, will lie not retain me for the 
defence ? A man is innocent in the eyes of the 
law until the word “Guilty” has been ^pro- 
nounced. Is there no gleam of hope?’ 

Tears came into Hester’s eyes— tears of grati- 
tude, more touching than words. But when I 
said, ‘Is there no gleam of hope?’* she slowly 
shook her head. 


"giftasr ° LD LY< 

We parted ; and as long as I live, as long 
as my memory lasts, never shall I recall that 
parting without a sense of pain. I was too 
restless to return to Lyon’s Inn ; I walked like 
a raving madman through the city into the 
darkest and most deserted streets that could 
be found in the east of London ; and I chose 
the river-side, where the wind would perhaps 
cool my heated brain. 

But something presently happened— something 
that gave me new imrpose. I was hurrying 
alom' in sight of the Thames, when a man 
ran °swiftly past me. This man, upon whose 
face tlie iight from the lamp happened to fall, 
reminded me strangely of my dream of a year 
ago. I turned instantly to follow ; I heard the 
footsteps, and saw the dark figure creeping along 
under the high wall of a huge dockyard, where 
the lamp9, hanging from bracket*, were far 
apart. For some minutes I kept this shadow 
— I can call it nothing else— persistently in view. 
Was it Reginald Gretworth ? Hope revived in 
my heart at the mere suggestion. I shouted 
his name ; but no answer came back. The 
figure grew .more dim ; and at last it disap- 
peared across a drawbridge, where I could hear 
the wind whistling mournfully in the rigging 
of large ships which were lying in the docks 
beyond. * 

Night after night, following upon this incident, 

I wandered about the neighbourhood of Lime- 
house. It brought a certain relief to my rest- 
less spirit. I had begun to experience a faint 
hope that Hester’s brother was still living ; and 
if lie could be found, a new light would be 
thrown upon the crime of which he was accused ; 
for a careful investigation, which I made with 
the assistance of the firm of lawyers who had 
a knowledge of the ca*e, convinced me that 
Reginald Gretworth was more ‘sinned agayist 
than sinning.’ His sudden disappearance had 
awakened a strong suspicion of guilt ; but 
nothing positive concerning the forgery had been 
proved against him. 

My visits to Dean Street lmd ceased. But 
I wrote to Miss Poining and asked her — if she 
saw no objection — to send this firm of lawyers 
a copy of the strange letter which I had foumf 
that eventful evening upon my hearth-rug at* 
Lyon’s Inn. * % 

Returning late to my rooms, after one of 
these barren midnight searches in the East end, 

I threw myself into my chair by the fireside 
completely worn out. Again the rustling of 
the dead leaves outside, blown about by gusts 
of wind, sounded to my drowsy senses like some 
one crossing the courtyard ; and then, I fancied, 
in a dream, that I was following quick foot- 
steps — the footsteps of Reginald Gretworth — 
through dark ways, where I groped aftmg like 
one who is blind. • And yet I had no fear of 
the darkness ; for every moment the footsteps 
grew louder as I gained upon r them ; and at 
last they sounded so close that I sprang forward 
to grasp the runaway ; and in the effort I 
started and awoke. Or was I still dreaming? 
On 4he opposite side of the hearth, in the old 
armchair, sat the man with the pale face and 
black beard as I had seen him in my fancied 
dream a year ago. I could not speak or move ; 
my limbs seemed to be paralysed and my tongue 
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too. A strong inclination to? express myself by 
word and action was there, but all volition had 
deserted me. The man now rose from his chair, 
as lie had previously done. Meeting my glance, 
he held out towards me — not a letter thip time 
-r-a rusty -looking key., ‘Take* it’ — he spoke in 
a hoarse voice — ‘ I will trouble yon no more.’ 

In an instant — at .the first sound of his voice 
—my paralysis vanished. * What key is this?’ 

‘The key to No. 7 Lyon’s Inn.’ 

‘ To my rooms V 

He nodded, and stepped towards the door. 

* Stay ! — Answer me one question : Are you 
Reginald Gretworth V 

Ilis hand was on the latch. He looked at 
me with a searching glance and said : * What can 
that matter to you V 

‘I will tell you. A year ago, you' brought 
me a letter : you gave it to me in my sleep. 
1 was so tired that I thought at the time that 
I had dreamt it. The letter was addressed to 
Miss Poining, Dean Street, ‘Soho.’ 

For a moment the man looked bewildered, 
as if lie had half-forgotten the incident. But 
his face presently brightened, and he said: ‘I 
remember. In those da} * I was worried out 
of my life. It was like a dream to me. My 
name Reginald Gretworth. Wliat became of 
that letter?’ 

1 told him ; and then I related, in as few 
words as possible, how I hud become a constant 
visitor at Miss Poining’s house, and what grief 
his disappearance had occasioned. 

He listened attentively to every word, and 
seemed much concerned ; but I still observed 
a slightly bewildered look in his eyes. After 
glancing despairingly round the room, he said : 
‘What could I do? An ol<l schoolfellow— a man 
in a good position in the City — came and asked 
me to endorse a hill for five hundred pounds. 
I gave him my signature. A few weeks after- 
wards, my friend was pressed — owing to some 
irregufcirily which I could not get him to ex- 
plain — to “retire” the bill. He had not the 
jnoney to meet it ; and I could no more pay 
such a sum than he could. Learning from 
him that he must leave the country — I have 
no idea where he has gone — I also went abroad. 
It may be years,’ he added, ‘before I shall be 
able to settle this debt, and so’ 

‘ Do you call it a debt V said I, looking him 
keenly in the face. ‘I should call it by a 
far worse name than that.’ 

He met my glance unflinchingly. ‘What 
would you call it?’ 

‘ A forgery.’ 

A startled look came across his face — a look 
of blank amazement. He spoke scarcely above 
a whisper : * I knew nothing of this. Who is 
accused ?’ 

I In a low voice I answeied him : * You#* 

* He gasped ds though he had received a keen 
stab. Sinking down into a chair, he pressed 
his hands to his forehead and stared vacantly 
before hyn into space. 

I stood looking at this man, the brother of 
the woman whom I dearly loved, and the thought 
crossed my mind : * What a weak character is 
\his that *1 have got to deal with !’ But I 
soon had reason to alter my opinion. Regi- 
nald Gretworth suddenly sprang up with an 
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expression of purpose in his whole attitude. 
He was a changed man. 

‘I will stop,* said he, ‘and face this affair. 
Hacl I known,’ he added, ‘that it was a case 
of forgery, I would never have left these rooms. 
This Is indeed a* grave Recusation, and I wiU 
not rest until my innocence has been proved !’ 

I was overjoyed at his words. ‘ Let me defend 
you,* cried *1. ‘You are not guilty; I am 
convinced of that I have already gone deeply 
into the matter, and your presence was all that 
was needed in order" to remove the suspicion 
which your disappearance had roused in every- 
body’s mind.’ 

lie grasped my hand and said: ‘This is 
true friendship. What have I done to deserve 
it?’ 

Reginald Gretworth little knew. As soon as 
I had proved him* innocent v aml had restored 
him to his place in society, would not Hester 
Gretworth consent to become my wife l 

We sat down face *to face under the shaded 
lamp and went thoroughly into the affair that 
very night ; and during our conversation lie 
explained to me how* the letter to Miss doming 
appeared so dusty and faded as it had done. 
He had placed it in tire corner of an old cup- 
board, in the hall outside, with the intention 
of returning for it. llis latchkey— the rusty 
one which he had given mo this evening — lmd 
been dropped into a hole under the Btaircase, and 
had remained there ready for use in cose he 
should at any time find it possible to steal into 
liis rooms at Lyon’s Inn, as he had done on 
the night when he handed me the letter. 

That letter, composed hurriedly, had been 
vaguely expressed. ‘I am concerned,’ he had 
written, ‘in the drawing-up of a bill for five 
hundred pounds— the man who asked ine to 
endorse the draft is a scoundrel ; but I am 
little better than lie.’ And so it happened 
that even Hester had been led to believe that 
her brother was guilty. J '* 

The man who misled him was never brought 
to justice. But it was soon shown, to the satis* 
faction of every one concerned— by letters and 
other documents in Grctworth’s hands — that he 
was ^unaware of any criminal action on the part 
of his schoolfellow. This individual had forged 
the name of a large City house, and in order 
to remove any possible suspicion as to whether 
the bill was genuine or not, lie had asked his 
friend to endorse it. His object in raising the 
money was to restore credit at his banker’s. 
Signs of suspicion on the part of the bill-brokers 
who had discounted the bill had alariheJ him ; 
and being unable to get the forged draft into 
his possession again without paying the amount 
— namely, five hundred pounds— he had quietly 
decamped. 

Nearly twenfv-five years ago ! Tn a feV 
months’ time Hester and I hope to celebrate 
onr silver wedding. Reginald Gretworth, under 
my guidance, had proved his innocence ; and 
so l had won the hand of the woman who 
hod already given me her heart. 

Soon after our marriage, I remember, the 
notice to quit Lyon’s Inn arrived. It was 1 
‘coming down.* And when^I recall to mind 
ita 'mouldering walls and -creaking staircases, 


it is a surprise to me that the place had not 
‘come down’ of its own accord. Not a stone 
remains to indicate the precise locality of this 
. ancient landmark of old London ; but upon 
the site of old Lyon’s Inn — haunted no longer 
now — two theatres have been built, aitd the 
gloom has gone. 

Are the dramas that are played there now, 
I sometimes wonder, as stirring as those which 
were played at various times in that old inn 
of (’h an eery ? 


A MYSTERIOUS AND DREADED LIZARD. 

The Gila Monster (Hdoderma horridum ), which 
lives in the valleys and sandy plains of Arizona 
and •Sonora, is called by the native Mexicans 
Esaipion , which means * Spitter,’ derived from the 
Spanish verb rscupir , to spit. It lias at all times 
given rise to many seemingly improbable stories, 
and excited considerable curiosity ; so it may 
not be amiss to take a closer look at the mysteri- 
ous object in the light of recently-developed 
facts, and an experience of many years spent in 
the regions of this animal’s habitat. The lizard 
— for such it evidently is — varies in length from 
fifteen to thirty inches, and has a heavy rounded 
body, which touches the ground when the animal 
creeps along, unless enraged, when it assumes a 
more erect posture, moves quicker, and begins to 
spit. Its colouring is like that of a rattlesnake, 
black figuring on yellow, the entire body being 
apparently scaly, though in reality the whole 
skin is composed of small particles, closely joined 
together, like an embroidery-work of beads. It 
is the only one of the lizard family that is 
extremely venomous. 

5lr Paul (X Brown, in a most interesting 
recent article, says that the long-debated question 
as to the venomous nature of the Gila Monster 
was brought up at a late meeting of the College 
of Physicians at Philadelphia Drs Mitchell and 
Reiehart had on hand live vigorous specimens 
bf the lizard. Dr Mitchell caused one to attack 
tthe edge of a dish, and some of the saliva was 
€aught*in a watch-glass. This was first tested. 
The venom of poisondhs reptiles is acid, but 
this was alkaline. A minute quantity was then 
irfjectcd into a live pigeon, which died in less 
than nine minutes. Other experiments were 
tried which demonstrated the dangerous charac- 
ter of the poison. According to these learned ' 
doctors, 4 rattlesnake poison is a bagatelle in com- 
parison.’ 

The writer’s personal experience with this 
saurian, Vliich covers a period of over twenty- 
two yeai*s, may be condensed into the following 
facts* In 18(57, while in the employ of the 
United States Quartermaster Department, I was 
stationed at Fort Wallen — since abandoned — in 
the Territory of Arizona, on the upper San 
Pedro River, and having considerable leisure 
time, I occupied myself 'frequently in collei&ing 
tarantulas, centipedes, snakes, campamochas, &c., 
and studying their habits. One day during the 
summer, our mail-rider from Tucson reported to 
me that he had met on his home-trip — in fact, 
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that very morning — with a horrible animal, • at 
eight of which his horse shied precipitately, 
almost unseating him.' He quieted the horse, 
which, although trembling in every limb, came 
to a stand. Before the rider had time to pull 
his revolver and take aim, the strange animal 
disappeared among the rocks which line both 
sides of the road at that place. He described 
the animal as about four feet long, and not unlike 
a young caiman or crocodile (the rider was a 
native of Louisiana). We had at the fort several 
Mexicans, employed as brickmakers and herders ; 
and upon their hearing his imperfect description, 
they caine unanimously to the conclusion that 
he had seen an wcupion ; only they shook their 
heads at the alleged sue of the animal, all 
stilting that they had never seen one exceeding 
a vara (thirty-three inches) in length. 

In the evening 1 called these men to the office, 
and offered them five dollars for a live specimen, 
and half that amount for a dead one, not muti- 
lated to any great extent. On the following 
Sunday two of them started out, and towards 
evening brought in a Gila Monster twenty-eight 
inches in length, which they had lassoed while 
it was asleep, or apparently so, on the sunny 
surface of a large rock, which allowed them to 
crawl up from behind unperceived and to throw 
the noose over its head. They Were carrying it 
between them, hanging from a Genus x i0 ^ e » the 
ends of which rested on their shoulders, leaving 
between the dangling animal and its carriers a 
distance of at least six feet. Still they appeared 
to me to be uncomfortable, and as soon as I 
approached-— in my ignorance and eagerness — 
somewhat close, to the reptile, they both burst 
out with: ‘Tor Dios, seuor, cuidudo !’ (For 
God’s sake, sir, take can* !) 

There being an empty grain-room about the 
place, I lodged the saurian m it, attached fco a 
raw-hide rope fastened to an iron picket pin, 
giving him about four feet playroom. Thu I 
did with the help of my two Mexican friends, 
armed with long blacksmith’s tongs, while they 
continually cautioned me to look out for my 
fingers and keep out of reach of the animal’s 
spittle. After paying the men, I sent fur some- 
thing from the sutler to compose their nerve#, 
in order to ascertain from them the cause oi 
their abject fear. Their stories mairriy coir? 
cided with those of ttie other Mexicans and 
Indians whom I have interrogated upon the 
subject since, and though but hearsay evidence, 

I would state that these reports may be accepted 
as facte, the narrators being men of unquestion- 
able veracity, and my later experiments bearing 
them out in their assertions. 

A woodcutter who had lain down in complete 
health to sleep, wrapped up in his blanket, failed 
to arise in the morning, when his co- labourers 
called him. * Upon uncovering him they found 
him stone-dead, and near his body a Gila .Mon- 
ster, which, in the bustle and .confusion of 4ie 
moment, made good his escape. The body of 
the man bore no mark of a bite or other 
wound. 

Near Magdalena, Sonora, a man was hunting 
rabbits with a dog. The latter inserted his snout 
into a rabbit hole, but immediately retreated,' 
uttering fearful howls while he was trying to 
shake off et Gffa Monster which had fastened its 


teeth into the dog’s nose, and, although snarling 
and spitting without interruption, could not be 
made to let go its hold till it was killed, and 
even then its jaws had to be forced apart with 
an iron rod. The dog, upon being released, 
began to act very strangely, apd showed " some- 
thing like the same symptoms as a horse does 
when suffering from the ‘blind staggers;’ Imt 
soon began turning Around itself iira circle with 
the head for its centre, and in about twenty 
minutes fell down dead. The same actions before 
death were observed in a mule, only this animal 
was bitten in a hind-leg, and lived for several 
days. 

A young miner while prospecting was bitten 
just above the shoe. Although previously in the 
best health, he at once began to lose flesh, 
became melancholy, and died after a few months 
in the manner of those who •succumb to what in 
Germany is called the galloping consumption. 

If space allowed, 1 could enumerate many 
similar cases, more or lews authenticated ; but 
sutlice it to say, that among the natives the 
universal belief is that the spittle or saliva, and 
even the mere breath and exhalation, of the 
animal in an excited state is deadly poison. I 
have been told by many Mexicans that the 
Yaqui Indians hunt the Gila Monster for the 
sake of its flesh, which is indeed appetising 
1 enough to look at ; but several Yaijuis to whom 
' I spoke about the matter have denied the asser- 
tion. 

I After this digression, let us return to my 
' prisoner in the grain-room. The reader may 
I imagine that, after the repeated cautions I had 
: received from its captors, I personally gave the 
animal a wide berth, although I tried to induce 
a pointer, which we kept for hunting quail, to 
investigate the nature of the new-comer’s temper. 
When the dog perceived the big lizard, he stood 
perfectly still and trembled with fear, then 
j turned about and fled. One of the men now 
I brought a very brave and even vicious rat-terrier, 

I who entered boldly enough and walked, sniffing 
^cautiously, towards the Gila Monster, which in 
, its turn came forward to the length of the rope. 

' The two animals were now only a few ieet 
! apart ; the dog begaft to whine and bark plter- 
! nately, advancing a few inches and retreating 
i again, showing plainly that he would like to go 
! in and shake his adversary, who by this time 
had straightened his legs and was spitting furi- 
ously, shooting out his forked black tongue, 
while his little black eyes exhibited the ‘uncanny’ 
fire of an angry snake. The dog could not be 
induced "to go any nearer, and the fight was 
abandoned. The lizard was then given the 
corner of a woollen blanket ; into this it bit 
furiously, holding on with such tenacity that we 
hml to procure a crowbar to pry its jaws open. 
.Cats placed in the same room— which had no 
idoor— with the saurian would, upon perceiving 
the animal, bristle up like the ‘ fretful porcupine ’ 
and make a very speedy exit. I placed some 
chopped meat and a bowl of water within the 
reach of my captive, and left him to himself. 
On the following morning he was gone, having 
dexterously slipped the noose over his head— -at 
least there was no visible sign of gnawing on 
any part of the rope. 

Since then, I Tiave experimented with many 
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specimens j in fact,* I buy a few every summer, 
either for that purpose or for stuffing. One I 
kept for over three months. It appeared to be 
quite old, and I used 'to place in its prison — a 
large dry-goods box— rats, mice, lizards, and* 
birds with clippecj wings. It remained entirely 
inoffensive ; bat the tfhtmals thus introduced 
into the box would at once retire into the 
farthest confer and remain* there with evident 
signs of abject fear. 

Finally,* I resolved to stuff it, and now became 
acquainted with a new feature of this animal’s 
nature, a feature so extraordinary, so altogether 
incredible, that I almost hesitate to relate it, 
although I can produce several eye-witnesses to 
the performance. In order to preserve the skin 
without the least mutilation, 1 thought that the 
best way to kill the animal with the least pos- 
sible suffering would be to drown it. I therefore 
attached a heavy stone to the wire which held 
the animal fast around the shoulders, and im- 
mersed it in a barrel «fnll of water, keeping the 
lizard completely under its surface, anchored as 
it were. Ikifc when I found, after twelve hours 
of continuous immersion, that the saurian was 
as alive as ever, I then, with the help of another 
man, tried to strangle tfie animal, but did not 
succeed. At this stage, a friend arrived at the 
house,* and I related to him my perplexity ; and 
he — a native of Sonora — killed the animal in a 
second by giving it a moderate short dry knock 
with the poker on the back part of the skull 
where the latter joins the backbone, telling me 
that the Gila Monster had a soft spot there, 
which I found to be the case while stuffing the 
animals. 

In direct contrast with the last-mentioned 
peacefully inclined specimen were several which 1 
I kept at different times. They would pounce 
upon anything that came in an aggressive manner 
near them ; and I do not remember any small 
animal or bird that lived longer than from ten 
to thirty minutes after being bitten, with one 
exception. Small creatures, like mice and little 
pullets, would die almost immediately. A good- 
sized three-year-old rooster, however, which had* 
a fight with him one day and was bitten in the 
leg, survived the battle for several years, although 
remaining lame. The lizard had one eye put 
out and was otherwise pretty badly used, so that 
I kiHed him in order to make a new experiment. 

I boiled him for about two hours in a well- 
cleansed kerosene can, and then gave a street 
cur about one pint of the liquid substance. He 
lapped it, eagerly, as if it were beef-tea, appeared 
to enjoy it greatly, and manifestly looked about 
for more. Although I kept him locked up for 
several, days in my courtyard, I failed to dis- 
cover in him the least inconvenience resulting 
from the unaccustomed diet. This experiment I 
repeated at different times, whenever I received 
& specimen whose mutilated carcase tlid not admit* 
of stuffing, and always with the same harmless 
result; so that I came to the conclusion that 
either the process of boiljng or the gastric juice 
®f khe dog’s stomach neutralised the venom. 

.But where is this deadly venom located? 
When I dissected the first Heloderma , I found, 
to my great surprise, that notwithstanding the • 
yirient outer resemblance of its head to that of j 
tS|e rattlesnake, there were no Vangs, no venom- 


bladders, no visible receptacle for venom ; and 
furthermore, that whereas the jaws of venomous 
snakes are simply held in’ position by a number 
, of elastic skins, which allow their throats to 
stretch to a great extent, and thus enable th*em 
to swallow bodies of a much greater circumfer- 
ence than themselves, the jaws of the Heloderma 
are well locked or hinged like those of the 
quadrupeds. 

Although I have always been careful not to 
come in direct contact with a live Gila Monster, 
I have never taken any particular precautions 
for my hands while stuffing one and have handled 
its flesh freely. The animal has two rows — 
upper and lower — of very sharp teeth on each 
side, those of the upper jaw being considerably 
longer than the lower. The stomach is very 
smair. Strange to say, the skin is thinnest on 
the hack, and along the spine is as thin as paper, 
while it becomes thicker towards the belly, and 
is thickest around the tail. The little paws are 
exquisitely shaped, and the forepaws resemble — 
the thumb excepted — very much a human hand 
in form. 

I have never yet seen a Gila Monster eat or 
drink, although I had several that became tame 
enough. W hat little they did eat or drink was 
made away with either at night or when nobody 
was present. *1 generally gave them chopped 
meat or earthworms ; but am positive that quite 
frequently, especially after being recently cap- 
tured, they would go without food or drink 
for a week or more. Its natural food 1 sup- 
pose to consist of small insects, bugs, worms, 
and larva* ; and ns it has never been seen before 
April or after September, it is rational to con- 
clude that it hibernates tluring the cool and cold 
1 seasons. 


TRUE G I F T S. 

Hk gives no gift who gives to me 
Things rich and rare, 

Unless within the gift he give 
Of lo\e some share. 

I He gives no gift who gives to me 

t Siher and gold, 

t df but to make his own heart glad; 

Such gift is cold.* 

• He gives me gifts who, giving such, 

My wants would ease, 

Feeling most pity for my need 
In lacking these. 

He gives me gifts most rich and rare 
, Who gives to me, 

Out of the riches of his heart, 

True sympathy. 

t . r 

He gives best gifts who, giving nought 
Of woildly store, 

Gives me his friendship, love, and trust— 

I ask no more. 

Laura Harvev. 

• 1.1 ~ “ 
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0 IT R MARGINS. 

By Mrs L\nn Ljvion 

With the hulk of our possessions, the sane anion" 
us know pretty well how to deal. With the 
margins we are often at a loss, squandering and 
going wide, or hoarding and not utilising. Take 
our income as one example : we pay so much m 
rents, taxes, servants’ wages, and the principal 
items of housekeeping. Take our time for 
another: we devote so many hours in the day to 
our professional work, our domestic duties, our 
intellectual life. So tar good ; hut the unappro- 
priated surplus and what w*e do with it — the 
unoccupied margin and how w’e fill it— these are 
the vital questions for the present moment ; and 
the answer is oi more consequence m the fit 
conduct of life than some will allow. Rut among 
the many marks of a fool, one is his contempt for 
small things and his grand w r ay of overlooking 
the cumulative power of aggregation and repeti- 
tion. In spite of the lessons taught by Hint and 
chalk and coral, the good old saw setting forth 
how many a pickle makes a mickle is without 
significance to him. Only a few shillings— only a 
few pounds — surely he can afford that out «ol his 
margin ! — Only a few m invites in the day — what 
is the w'orth of a few' minutes'? Nothing ! Out 
of the twenty-four hours, half an hour here, a* 
quarter there, ten minutes— just ten — what folly 
to make a fuss and call that waste ! 

The learned man who wrote a book in the 
intervals of waiting while his wife put on her 
bonnet and settled her strings, must have been 
a horrid bore, argue these idle ones wHio let 
their unappropriated • time lie as fallow as an 
Irishman’s corners and quarter acres. No one 
can be always between the shafts ;*and the sweet* 
Do-nothing has its mental uses as well as its 
charms. It is so restful to sit and dream, weaving 
fairy stories of improbable chances out of the 
golden threads of hope and imagination ! It is so 
pleasant, too, to dawdle and potter and linger over 
the thing that is in hand— to save one’s energies 
— as if energies fifid not grow with the using !— 


and to waste the margin in lbng halts of inactivity 
between the stages of accomplishment ! Why 
should Life he a cruel taskmaster, gaunt and 
grim, priggish and precise, and not the jolly, 
generous, loose-handed friend who winks at faults, 
overlooks lapses, and lets things run free in a 
happy-go-lucky kind of way, the margin* not 
counting'? Why not indeed! When we all 
emigrate into the kingdom of Cockaigne, and 
our larks tall from the sk.y ready roasted for 
supper, it will be so ; but till then the margin 
has to he considered and its best use made 
clear. 

In whatever way we spend our money, some 
one profits. This is one of the points of conflict 
between morality and political economy. After 
all, squandering is distribution, and personal loss 
is public gain. If even you waste your substance 
on horseracing and cardg, what you disburse 
others pocket; and a five-shilling button-hole 
helps the flower-seller to live. That other bills 
afc, left unpaid — that the wife and children go 
short of their rightful share — these form dis- 
tinct questions of their own. They are moral 
pilots which are not untied by the most dexterous 
'use of ‘distribution’ and ‘public gain’ or any 
other verbal juggle. Like metaphysical argu- 
ments on the subtleties of free-will and necessity, 
we UloV them all aside when W'e come down to 
the ‘hard pan’ of common-sense and personal 
experience. • And our dealing with our margin in 
income is a matter of common-sense and personal 
application, the rightness or wrongfulness of 
which is, wholly and entirely conditional. The 
cottager who spends his margin on his flower- 
beds and lets his cabbage-garden go bare and his 
potato-patch unweeded, is a thriftless husband- 
man ; . the woman w ho fills her drawing-room 
with knick-knacks and does not renew her broken 
jugs and b&sins is as thriftless a housewife. But 
the millionaire may give thousands for his orchids 
and his vines, and his margin is well employed. 
And if there were no wealthy ladies w f ith a taste 
for pretty things, %gent Street would go into 
the Bankruptcy Court, and the large world which 
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lives by means of * the ‘arts and crafts' would 
have to take to house-building or road-making 
or .some other form of elemental social neces- 
sity. 

‘ Your bindings, my dear sir, are superb. The 
literature they adorn is i*ot perhaps quite up to 
the mark, but the tooling of the covers, and the 
workmanship from start to, finish, leave nothing 
to be 'desired. They have cost you a small 
fortune, you say? Evidently. A small fortune 
soon goes in work of this supreme excellence. — 
And so you have been obliged to take your son 
from the school where he was doing so well and 
put him into business, young and only half edu- 
cated as he is? That is a pity. With fair 
chances the lad would have made his mark and 
probably earned both wealth and fame. Now he 
is an oak in a flower- pot — transplanted from the 
forest where he ought to have grown to his full 
stature. But your bindings are superb, and quite 
worth, to an amateur, the money they have 
cost.' 

‘You are the best-dressed woman I know, my 
dear. Your colours, are always so well chosen 
and perfectly assorted— not too dull, not too 
garish. It is a pleasure to look at you. Y ou are 
like some sweet picture stepped out of its frame, 
and your milliner regards you as her best adver- 
tisement. — I am sorry to see your husband look 
so white and thin. He suffers from dyspepsia? 
your cook is so ignorant she cannot cook at ail ? 
her bread is like so ■ much mastieable lead ? her 
made dishes are all grease? Would it not be better 
to have some one more experienced, whose amine 
would suit your husband's delicate digestion and 
thus spare him suffering and give him ease? You 
cannot afford it, you say? Good cooks are so 
expensive, and they would not be content with 
the makeshifts in the way of the “ buttery ” with 
which your clumsy Phyllis at sixteen pounds the 
year muddles on anyhow ? Well ! you know 
your own concerns better than I do. I am really 
sorry to see your husband look so ill ; — out that 
richly-embroidered dove-colour you wore at 
church last Sunday is the prettiest dress I have 
seen for a long time. You were better dressed 
tlmn the Countess ; and that is saying every- 
thing.’ 

Will any one say that these two margins .'ire- 
well employed? Do they not both break the 
first great law of beautiful living — proportion? 
It is not a sin to get fine bindings lor one’s 
hooks, nor to dress in well-chosen colours* and 
well-made clothes. But when it comes to the 
question of breadth of margin and the applica- 
tion thereof, the thing changes its complexion ; 
and the chameleon which was green while it 
rested on the leaf becomes mud-colour when it 
falls into the swamp. * 

With our margin of time, things go the same 
way. It all depends on the ampunt of time we 
have in hand whether we squander foolishly or 
use with permissible generosity. But the rule 
which held good with money is inverted when 
we deal with time, and the man who has nothing 
to do, and whose whole day is therefore one wide 
margin, has a heavier account against him than 
the busy worker whose narrow little strips of 
leisure are almost too small to be put out to 
interest. And yet it is the busy people who 
have time for extras. The idle never have 


margins. Ask the man who gets up at twelve 
and who has not the very ghost of a duty to 
employ him— who lias not an obligation save 
. those which he chooses to make for himself — 
ask him to undertake any matter that will* fill 
up half an hour in the fourteen he taktfs from 
sleep for idle pleasure, and he cannot find that 
halt-hour in all his margin. Ask the man 
who is in his office at nine and who leaves at 
six, and he will do it ‘off the reel’ at once, 
and without boggling more than a thoroughbred 
hunter boggles at the easy fence. His margins 
are always available, like tlie corners and little 
vacant spaces left in close packing for the small 
extras ; and you can always count on him for 
extra work and unseen margins as you can stuff 
into^our corners the loose-lying odds and ends. 
One of the busiest professional men in London 
■ is also one of the most helpful friends. One of 
the most earnest students and jn-olific writers is 
lie on whom of all you know you can most surely 
rely, lie utilises his margins. This is the secret 
of Ins life and the answer to the enigma of how 
he docs it. What a contrast to that man of 
pleasure with nothing to do— that idler, un- 
i methodical, dawdling, irregular, unpunctual, who 
has never any margin at all to use for himself 
or for others ! , 

With women the same rule holds good ; but 
with women the manner in which they use their 
margins in time is very varied. Some never 
1 know wlmt it is to have an unoccupied moment ; 
others waste whole days in absolute idling, 
and let their time run away like water in a 
( leaky vessel. With the first, the margin is filled 
in with beautiful art-work, or given to outside 
I deeds of benevolence in the parish or the district 
j Or they use it for self-culture ; and with a house 
to look: after and children to bring up, they 
manage not only to do the first two duties 
! thoroughly and well, but to add the third giace 
— proficiency in such and such a study. You 
never Know where they find the time for all 
they have to do. Surely they have learned the 
1 secret of lengthening the hours so that they 
j measure into the worth of forty-eight for them ! 

! For they do all their own work and luue maigins 
at the service of their friends over and above 
the main hulk. If you want any personal 
1 help, 'go to these women, lather than to their 
sisters with nothing to do beyond dresB and 
pleasure. They will wiite letters of introduction 
lor you among all that they have of their own 
to write ; they will cariy you through a press 
though they themeeh es are in the midst of a 
throng ; they will help you in your house-moving 
and afterwards in your house-warming ; if you 
have sickness in the family they will be good 
fairies, bringing yon extra hands and extra ener- 
gies ; fold whatever their own difficulties with 
work and time, they will find the margin for 
your benefit and help you to adjust yours. 
(They live at high-pressure, you will say — you, 
the indolent dreamer sitting in the easy-chair 
before the fire and letting fancy run as it may 
without the exertion of even thinking. So lie 
it. Living at high-pressure is not a bad thing, 
provided it does not increase into a strain too 
tense for health ; and the employment of margins 
in active work is better than sitting before 
the fire half dreaming, half ddiing, and letting 
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the rnind run into nothingness— as a stream 
of living water, which should fertilise and bless, 
runs into sand and is lost. All ages liave agreed 
to condemn the idler, man as well as woman. 
It is % vice that brings in its train as many 
disasters as those of more criminal complexion, 
and it holds within itself the two evils of sins 
of omission on the one side and of evil employ- 
ment on the other. One has only to go into 
the house of an idle woman to see the bane of 
her vice in the dirt and disorder, the unpunctu- 
ality and the neglect ol all about — with too pro- 
bably the death of this child, and the evil career 
of that, directly traceable to idleness which, so 
far from employing margins, neglected the main 
portion of time. 

Those who use their margins are rich iir all 
ways ; those who do not, but who let hours and 
weeks and months pass by like derelict vessels 
floating on a sluggish stream, are poor in all 
ways. Ask the first what they have gained?— 
A row of pearls would but ill emblemise. the 
things they have accomplished and the reward 
they have earned. Ask the other — emptiness, 
and not so much as a handful of chaff to fill up 
the void of Nothingness ! These people, if inno- 
cently and not actively vicious, come into the 
category of that large class who rri ‘owre guid 
for banning and owre bad lor blessing.’ They 
do no active harm, or of intention ; but they do 
no positive good, and they suffer evil to obtain 
if they do not themselves elicit it. Like the 
wild growths of the field, they bear no poisonous 
berries, but neither have they roots for healing. 
They simply hold the ground, no more. With 
them the world is no richer ; without them, it 
would be no poorer. Idle dreamers, wasting 
time that is more precious than gold, they are 
the spiritual sluggards of humanity, whose souls 
arc undeveloped and whose conscience is asleep. 
The shock of adversity which would arouse them 
would be a blessing in disguise ; and the tyranny 
of circumstance which should force them to 
use their energies would be the kindly coercion 
of a benevolent friend. This coercion would 
make their margin bear fruit and give back 
interest, instead of, as now, lying like barren 
clods— buried like that famous talent by which 
no man was the gainer. • 
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THU ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

CHAPTER XI.— A STRANGE SAIL. 

It was a Friday morning. On going on deck 
before breakfast for a pump-bath in tjie ship’s 
head, I found as queer a look of weather all 
about as ever I had witnessed in my life. A 
troubled swell, but "without much height or 
power, was running from the westwards, and £he, 
Indiaman rolled awkwardly upon*it with much 
noise of beating canvas aloft and of straining 
spars. 

‘Hillo, Mr Smallridge,’ said I, as I stepped 
over the rail out of the head, addressing the 
boatswain, who was superintending the work of 
a couple of hands slung over the bow, ‘ what have 
we yonder?’ and.* I sent my gaze at a sail I had 
now for the first time caught sight of that was 


hovering down upon our port quarter some two 
or three miles distant. 

* A brig, sir, I believe,’ he answered ; * she was 
in sight much about the same place at daybreak.- 
There ’s been a little air of wind, but it ’s failing, 
I* doubt.’ * 

‘ Making way for something to follow, I fancy? ’ 
said I, casting a look found the horizon. . 

‘ Ay,’ lie answered ; ‘ that muck ’s a-drawing up, 
and there’ll be thunder in it too, if my corns 
speaks right. Niver had no such aching in my 
toes as this morning since last Toosday was two 
year, when we fell in off the Hope with the 
ugliest thunderstorm that I can remember south 
of the licequator. When my corns begins to 
squirm I always know that thunder ain’t fur 
off.’ 

‘ Well, thunder or no thunder,’ said I, ‘ I hope 
there ’s to come wind enough in the wake of all 
this to blow us along. We shall be having to call 
it sixty days to the Line,* bo’suu, if we don’t 
mind our eye;’ and giving him a friendly nod, 

I made my way to my cabin to finish dressing. 

The gloomy appearance continued all the 
morning without the least change. The wind 
fell dead ; and a prodigious hush overhung the 
sea, a stillness that grew absolutely overwhelming 
to the fancy, if you gave your mind to it,* ana 
stood watching the heave oi the swell running in 
ugly gi een heaps without a sound. 

Jiy noon the sail that I had noticed early that 
morning had neared us in some insensible fashion 
till she hung something more than a mile away 
ofl the quarter as before. 1 had several times 
examined her with the telescope, and was not a 
little impressed by her appearance. She was a 
brig of about two hundred and sixty tons ; a 
most beautiful and perfect model, indeed, with a 
clipper lift of bow and a knife-like cutwater and 
a long wonderfully graceful arching sweep of bide 
rounding into the very perfection of a run. 

Obseuring Mr France £fl the rail, steadfastly 
observing the brig down upon the quarter, I 
went up to him. 

Pray, what do you find in that craft yonder, 
Mr France, to interest you? The skipper does 
liiot seem able to keep his glass off her,’ «** 

‘ What do you see, Mr Dugdale V he answered, 
(.viewing me out of the corners of his eyes without 
turning his head. ‘Come, you have been a sailor. 
What is your notion of her ? ’ 

‘SlnCs a beauty, anyway,’ I answered; ‘no 
bui liter's yard ever turned out anything sweeter 
in the shape of hull — a trifle too lofty, perhaps. 
For my .part, I hate everything above royals. 
Give me short mastheads, the royal-yard sitting 
close under the truck, English frigate-fashion ’ 
I wfls proceeding. 

‘No, no ; I don’t mean that* Mr Dugdale,’ he 
interrupted with a hint of a seaman’s impatience 
at^ny criticism. • 

‘ What, then ? ’ I asked. 

‘Does she look honest, think you?’ said he. 

‘ Ha ! ’ crjed I ; ‘ now I understand.’ 

‘ Hush ! not a word, if you please,’ he ex- 
claimed with a glance along the poop; ‘the ladies 
must on no account be frightened, and it is but a 
mere suspicion on Captain Keeling’s part at best 
Yet he has bad some acquaintance with gentry of 
her kind, if, indeed, Jonder chap be of the deno- 
mination he conjectures.’ 
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‘ Slie must have been stealthily sneaking down 
upon us,’ I exclaimed, ‘to occupy her present 
position, otherwise she should be a league distant 
out oi\ the beam. But then such a hull as that* 
must yield to a .catspaw^ that wouldn’t blow a 
leather out of the Countess Ida’s mizzen-top. 
What has been seen to excite misgiving, Mr 
Pranced’ * 

‘Too many of a crew, sir,’ he answered ; ‘the 
outline of a long-tom on her forecastle, but ill 
concealed by the raffle thrown over it. Six guns 
of a side, Mr Dugdale, though the closed ports 
hide their grins.’ 

‘She will not attempt anything with a big 
chap like us, surely, Mr Prance?’ 

At that moment the captain called him, and he 
walked aft. 

Ten minutes or r so before the tiffin bell rang, 
after the hands had come down from aloft, the 
order was quietly sent along to see all clear for 
action ; and as I took r my seat at table, being close 
to the cuddy front, as my chair brought me, with 
a clear view of the quarter-deck through the 
open windows, I could see the men preparing our 
little show of carronades, removing the tompions, 
placing rams, spoil ges, train- tackles, and the like 
at b.jnd, and passing shot and chests of small-arms 
through the main hatch. 

Captain Keeling, stilf, and bolstered up as 
usual in his brass-buttoned frock coat, his face of 
a deeper rubicund from some recent touch of soap 
and towel, seated himself at the head of the table ; 
but Prance and the other mates remained on deck. 
One noticed a deal of uneasiness amongst the 
ladies, saving Mhs Temple, whose haughty beau- 
tiful face wore its ordinary impassive expression. 
There was no coquetry in the startled eyes that 
Miss Hudson rolled around. Mrs Bannister 
fanned herself vehemently and ate nothing. There ] 
were some of us males, too, who looked as if 
we didn’t like it. Mr Emmett was exceedingly 
thoughtful ; Mr Fairtftorne drank thirstily, and 
pulled incessantly at his little sprouting mous- 
tache ; Mr II odder watched old Keeling continu- 
ously ; and Mr Riley made much of Ins eye- 
glass. Nothing to the point was said for a little 
while ; then the Colonel rapped out : 

‘ I say, captain, have you any notion as to tin; 
nationality of that chap whom your people are ' 
making ready to resist 1 ’ 

‘No, sir,’ answered Keeling stiffly ; ‘we gave 
her a sight of our ensign this morning ; but she 
showed no colours in return, and 1 am not a ‘man 
to keep my hat off to one who will not respond,’ 

‘Dot iss my vay,’ exclaimed Peter Ilcmekirk, 
bestowing a train of nods on the skipper. 

‘But, captain,’ said Mrs Jolliffe, a nervous 
gentle-faced middle-aged lady, with soft white 
hair, ‘have you any good reason for supposing 
that the ship may prove dangerous to us ? ’ 

‘ Madam,’ responded Keeling with a bow, end 
you noticed the prevailing condition amongst us 
by the general nervous inclining of ears towards 
the old fellow to catch what he said, ‘there is 
reason to believe that certain Spaniards of the 
island of Cuba have equipped two or three smart 
vessels to act the part of marine highwaymen. 
The authorities wink at, the business, I am told. 
Their practice is to bring ships to and board them, 
and plunder the best of wlmt they may come 
ftci^ss. Last year, a West Indiaman named the 


Jamaica Belle was overhauled by one of tliese 
cruft, who took specie amounting to twelve 
thousand pounds out of her. I believe they are 
not cut-throat in the old piratic sense.’ * 

‘ Oh, don’t speak of cut-throats ! ’ criqd Mrs 
Hudson. ‘Will they dare to attack us— the 
monsters ! ’ 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ said Keeling, ‘pray, 
clearly understand : my suspicions of the stranger 
may be ill founded. Meanwhile, our business is 
to put ourselves in a posture of defence ready for 
whatever may happen.’ 

‘Certainly,’ exclaimed the Colonel very em- 
phatically with a look round ; and then speaking 
with his eyes fixed upon Mr Johnson : ‘I presume 
we shall be able to count upon all our male 
friends here assembled to assist your crew to the 
utmost of their powers, should the stranger make 
any attempt upon this ship?’ 

‘We shall expect you to cover yourself with 
glory, Colonel,’ said Mr Johnson, in a familiar 
sarcastic voice ; ‘and 1 shall be liappy to write 
and print a full description of your behaviour, 
sir.’ 

‘I am quite willing to fight,’ exclaimed Mr 
Fairtliornc in an effeminate voice. ‘ 1 mean that 
1 shall be glad to tlioot ; but I am no thwordth- 
man.’ 

‘ Passengers hov no bcesness to viglit,’ exclaimed 
Mynheer Ilemskirk, enlarging his immense waist- 
coat by obtruding Ins client ; ‘dey gets in der vay 
of dem as knows vot to do.’ 

Miss Temple bit her lip to conceal a smile. 

‘ That V all very well,’ exclaimed Riley, talking 
at Miss Yrmlsoii ; ‘but suppose, Hemskuk, you 
should find some greasy Spaniard with earrings 
and oily ringlets rilling your boxes, hauling out 
all the money you ’vc got, pocketing that fine 

silver-mounted meerschaum pipe of yours ’ 

,1 ‘ 1 vould coot orll hiss head,’ answered the 
Dutchman, breathing hard. 

‘Gentlemen, you are unnecessarily alarming 
the ladies,’ cried old marline-spike from the head 
of the table. 

‘ I suppose there ’s no lack of small-arms with 
you, captain 7 ’ roared the Colonel ; ‘ plenty for 
us here as well as for your men ?’ 

‘ I shall insist upon your not meddling, Ed\vard, 
in whatever nmy happen,’ cried his wife, giving 
him an emphatic nod^over the edge of her fan 
with her Roman nose. 

‘ 1 shall meddle, then, my dear,’ he shouted. 
‘ If it comes to those rascals attacking us, I shall 
fight, as of course we all will ! ’ and again he bent 
his little fiery eyes upon Mr Johnson. 

‘ My note-book is ready, Colonel,’ said Mr 
Johnson pleasantly, with a satirical grin at the 
peppery . little soldier. ‘ I ’ll not lose sight of 
you, si*”.* 

‘ I believe you will then, sir,’ sneered the 
Colonel, ‘unless Captain Reeling takes the pre- 
caution to clap his hatches on to prevent any- 
body skulking below from off the dech.’ 

‘Mere bluster is not going to help lie,’ said 
Colledge, who disliked the Colonel; ‘no good in 
railing and storming like heroes in a blank-verse 
performance for an hour at a time before falling 
to. If Captain Keeling wants any assistance 
outside that of his crew, he may command me 
for one.’ 

‘I wath never taught fenthing,* said Mr 
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Fairthorne ; ‘if I fight, it mutlit be with a 
muthket.’ 

‘If the ship should be captured, what’s to 
become of us V cried Mrs Hudson. ‘ I ’ve read 
the*most barbarous histories about pirates. They 
have no respect for sects or age ; and it’s quite 
common, I’ve heard, for every pirate to liave 
twelve wives.’ 

Here Mrs Trevor suddenly shrieked out for 
some one to bring her baby to her, then went 
into hysterics, and was presently carried away 
in a dead faint by the stewards, followed by her 
daughter, weeping bitterly. Old Keeling whipped 
out an oath. 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ he exclaimed, ‘you see what 
your conversation has brought about.— Ladies, I 
beg that you will not be uneasy. The stranger 
will give us no trouble, I am persuaded "and 
rising with a look of contempt, he bowed stiffly 
to Miss Temple and her aunt, and went on 
deck. 

I was too curious to observe what was going 
forward to linger in the cuddy amid this idle 
rattle of tongues. 

Our crew hung about the decks in groups, 
ready to spring to the first command. The 
captain, the chief-mate, and Mr Cocker stood 
’ abreast of the wheel, looking at the brig with an 
occasional glaucc* round the sea at the weather. 

I was accosted by some one at my el be w. 

‘I)o you think it possible, Mr Dugdale, that if 
that vessel fired at our ship she could hit u*», so 
violently lolling as she is?’ 

T turned ; it was Mrs Radcliffe, and with her 
was Miss Temple. With the exception of a 
‘good-morning’ or a ‘good -night,’ 1 had never 
exchanged a syllable with this lady in all the 
time she and I had been together on shipboard. 

‘Her gunnels,’ said I, ‘would need to be 
practised marksmen, I should say, to hit us frym 
such a tumbling platform as that yonder.’ 

‘Just my opinion, as I told you, Louise,’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘If she were to begin to fire,’ exclaimed the 
girl, keeping her gaze bent seawards, She would 
be sure to hit us, though it were by chance.’ 

‘Very possibly,’ s.ud 1. ; 

‘There will he some wind soon, I think, don’t ^ 
you?’ said Mrs Radcliffe. j 

‘ t hope so,’ I answered. • 1 

‘In that case,’ said sht, ‘we shall be able to 
sail awa}^ and escape, shan’t we V 

‘She will chase us,’ exclaimed Miss Temple*; 
‘and as she sails faster than we do, she will 
catch us.’ 

‘Now, U that likely?’ cried Mrs Radcliffe, with 
& nervous toss of her head at me. 

‘Everything is possible at sea,’ said 1, laugh- 
ing; ‘but there is a deal in our favour, Mrs 
Radcliffe : first the weather, that as good as 
disables that fellow at present anyway ; then the 
coming on of the night, with every prospect of 
losing the brig in the darkness.’ . • 

‘Would you advocate our running away from 
him?’ exclaimed Miss Temple, looking at me 
with a fullness and firmness that was as embar- 
rassing and vexing in its way as an impertinent 
stare. 

‘ Oh yes,’ said I ; ‘certainly. We are a peaceful 
trader. It is our business to arrive in India 
sound in body ’— — 
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‘I should consider,’ said site, gazing at me as 
if she would subdue me into acquiescence in any- 
thing she chose to say by merely eyeing me 
strenuously, ‘ that Captain Keeling would ' be 
acting the part of a coward if he ran awaji from 
that little vessel.’ # 

‘Oh Louise, how can you talk so?’ oried Mrs 
Radcliffe, with a sort of despairful toss of her 
hands. * * * 

‘I should like to see a fight between two 
ships,’ said the girl, removing her overbearing 
eyes from my face to send them over the deck 
amongst the groups of men. ‘Of course, if 
that vessel attacks us, we ladies will he sent 
below to rend the cabin with our screams at 
every broadside ; but I for one am perfectly 
willing, if the captain consents, to shoot at those 
people through a porthole.’ 

‘Oh LouLe, the whims which possess you are 
really dreadful!’ cried Mrs Radcliffe: ‘imagine, 
if you should even uound a man ! it would make 
you miserable for life ; perhaps end in your 
becoming a Roman Catholic and going into a 
convent Think of that.’ 

Miss Temple looked at her aunt with a little 
curl of her lip. 

‘ I do not know,’ she exclaimed, * why it should 
be more dreadful in a woman to defend hev life 
than in a man. Nobody, I suppose, wishes to 
hurt those people ; but if they attempt to hurt 
/(.<., why should we women feel shocked at the 
notion of our helping the sailors to protect the 
ship by any means in our power? — I am like 
Mr Fairlhorne,’ she continued, with a sarcastic 
glance at me ; ‘ I could not fight with a sword, 
but 1 can certainly pull tlie trigger of a 
musket.’ 

‘It is really hardly lady-like, my dear’ 

began Mrs Radcliffe. 

‘ Nonsense, aunt ! Lady-like ! Is it more 
genteel to fall into hysterics and swoon away, 
than to lake aim at a wicked wretch who will 
have ytfur life if you don’t take liis?’ and as she 
said this, she whipped a cotton umbrella out of 
ty"r aunt’s hand, and putting it to her shoulder, 
as though it were a gun, levelled it at the 
brig. 

Coll edge, who was standing at a little distance 
►away, talking to two or three of the passengers, 
clapped his hands and laughed out. For my 
part, I could not take my eyes off her, so fascinat- 
ing were the beauties of her fine form in that 
postiife, her head drooped in the attitude of the 
marksman, and her marble-like profile showing 
out clear as a cutting in ivory against the soit 
ehadowyntaas of gloom of the sky astern. 

Mrs Radcliffe made me a little staggering 
curtsy, and walked with Miss Temple to the 
companion, down which the pair of them went, 
followed by Mr Col ledge. 

• A few minutes later Mr Emmett and Mr John- 
s(Jh approached* me, bumping against each other 
like a brace of lighters in a seaway as they struck 
out on the swaying deck with their staggering 
legs. • 

‘1 say, Dugdale,’ cried the journalist, ‘shall 
you fight ? ’ 

‘Why, yes,’ I answered. ‘We shall all be 
expected to help the crew certainly.’ 

4 1 don’t see tliat exclaimed Mr Emmett, draw- 
ing his wide-awake down to his nose ancl folding 
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his arms with a fragic gesture upon his breast, flanking it farther to the south. Its chief town, 
whilst he swung hiB figure from side to side on Santa. Cruz — where, in 1797, Nelson got such a 
wide -stretched Tegs. 1 It ’s all very fine to expect ; warm reception from the Spaniards that lie was 
but I agree with Johnson, whose argument is, that glad to retreat, and with the loss of an arm 
we have paid our money to be transported in — is also the capital oi the archipelago. 'I he 
safety to Bombay.; and I funnot for the life of nje famous Peak rises in this island to the* height 
dee that the captain has any right to look for co- of more than twelve thousand feet above the sea- 
operation at our hands, unless, indeed, lie so con- level ; and in the spring and winter you 'may 
trives *it as*to enable us to help him without see its snowy crest from the Atlantic at a dis- 
imperilling our lives.’ tance of from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 

* But that fellow yonder may be full of ruffians, miles. 

Emmett,’ said I; ‘and il you do not help our It is to Tenerife that the doctor is most 
sailors to defend the Countess Ida , they may board likely to send his patient, if he thinks that the 
us; and then they will cut your throat,’ I added, dry warmth of the Canaries will be beneficial in 
with a look at his long neck, ‘ which is no very his case. Three or four years ago, a speculative 
agreeable sensation, I believe, and an experience company started a very luxurious hotel on the 
quite worth a pinch of heroism to evade.’ north coast of the island, at a place called 

‘It’s a beastly business altogether,’ said he, Orolava. The hotel was broadly adveitised ; 
wrinkling his nose*as he stared at the brig. several influential doctors from London spent a 

‘But why should they aboard us?’ exclaimed few weeks in it, to test the island air, and 
Mr Johnson. ‘ If they do, it will be the captain’s determine that in sanitary matters this new 
fault. Why does he Vant to go on sticking here health-resort was not deficient ; and a number 
for, as if, by George ! we were a man-of-war with of visitors of all kinds und classes and nation- 
three decks bristling^ with guns and crammed to alities came to it by each mail-boat from Europe, 
suffocation with men?’ The success ot this opening season was so great 

« There is no wind,’ said I ; ‘ and without wind, that the following winter found three hotels 
Johnson, ships cannot anil.’ where there had formerly been but one. The 

‘Then why the confounded dickens don’t he number oi visitors increased in proportion. A 
lower all the boats,’ he cried, ‘and fill them with season m Tcfierife is now almost as recognised 
Bailors, and tug the ship out of sight of that beast a cure in some circles as a season on the Jiiviera. 
there?’ And it is probable enough that in ten years’ 

I laughed outright. time the flanks of the great volcano on the 

At that instant there was a flash of lightning northern, that is, the, coolest side will show as 
that made a crimson dazzle of the dark heavens brave and gay a collection oi villas, owned by 
beyond the brig, where the sky sloped in a hor- the English, as one of the more fashionable 
riblc yellowish slate colour into the sooty thick- resorts in the south of Prance, 
ness which circled the horizon. The ‘voyage’ to the islands, which seems so 

‘Ha!’ cried Mr Emmett, ‘I don’t like light- terrible ail ordeal to some of us, need not really 
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nin" and he abruptly trundled down the poop be much of a trial. The New Zealand mail- 
ladder to the quarter-deck and disappeared, fol- steamers go as smoothly as boats can go. 1 1 ol ten 
lowed by Mr Johnson. happens that no one is ill on board before Tenerife 

is reached. The much-maligned Bay of Biscay is 
* ■ three times out of four as calm as a lamb ; und 

ABOUT THE CANARIES. evcn wllen , tllli wav . e 1 , ru “ t , 1 ' c „ b !" Ulail ; 

f steamers do not yield to their bullying and 

It is no uncommon thing nowadays for a doctor bluster half so much as you expect. And on fhe 
to suggest to his patient a voyage to the Canaiy fourth or fifth day after leaving England the 
Islands, and a sojourn in Tenerife of two oH angular mountains behind Santa Cruz come into 
three months during the winter or spring. The* sight, and you are at anchor in the Bay, awaiting 
sick man is perhaps alarmed at the word f a visit 1 from His Spanish Majesty’s Health Officer, 
‘voyage.’ Perhaps, too, he does not know much to certily that you ar# free to set foot on shore, 
about the Canaries: wliut hemisphere they lie In fi out of you, by the Marina, and the Botanical 
in ; whether they are inhabited by civilised ‘people Garden, of which the Spaniards of Santa Cruz 
or barbarians ; and whether or not he will* find are deservedly proud, are two or three large 
a respectable roof for his head m this mysterious houses with the British flag unfurled at the roof, 
place of exile. The doctor’s counsel «is by no These are hotels and the British Consulate, 
means so welcome as it would have been if Nice, Now, though a novel city to an Englishman 
or Algiers, or even Madeira, bad been mentioned unaccustomed to the Continent, this capital of 
instead of the Canaries. My little paper may Tenerife* is not on the whole worth loitering in. 
do something to enlighten our friend the patient, It is several degrees hotter than Orotava or than 
as well as others who stand in need of uoctojt-’s Laguna, the old capital of, the island— situated 
advice. * • in , the mountains five miles away ; and in the 

The Canaries are a group of seven principal night, if the^e is one mosquito wintering in 
islands, and five rocks, some threescore miles to Tenerife, it will pay you a visit in Santa Cruz, 
the west of Morocco, and rather lessi than two Most people, therefore, straightway hire a carriage, 
hundred miles south of Madeira. In the order and drive the five-and-twenty miles to Orotava 


hundred miles south of Madeira. In the order and drive the five-and-twenty miles to Orotava 
of their size the inhabited islands are Tenerife, with heroic promptitude. 1 think they are too 
Fuerteventura, Grand Canary, Lanzarote, Palma, hasty. They might just as well get a little in- 


Gomera, and Hierro. Of these the principal sight into Spanish methods and Spanish life 
in every way is Tenerife. It lies between Grand before undergoing this fatigue. A Spaniard is 
4#ttary and Palma, with Hierrr ^ " 1 


o and Gomera | so easy-going a fellow, that thefts are times when 
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lie would rather shrug his shoulder than speak. 
He cannot understand why we Britishers are so 
energetic. What is the use, he asks, of being j^u 
a hurry 1 Do yon lengthen your life by running, 
anS do you make it any the more pleasant? 
‘Caramba !’ — his favourite ejaculation— ‘ it is 
better at all times to be calm ;’ and so he lights a 
cigarette, and looks as happy as he feels. 

Perhaps you have a letter of introduction to a 
Spanish resident in Santa Cruz. If so, do not 
fail to use it. You can either present it in 
person or send it. In the former case, you find 
yourself at an outer door of the house, which, 
when you have knocked at it, opens with a 
curious ringing of several little bells. These are 
arranged in a rotary fashion and attached to a 
pulley, winch loosens the door by a string con- 
nected with the upper part of the house. The 
string being pulleu sets the bells ringing as the 
door opening works the pulley. ‘Who is there?’ 
says a voice from one ot the balconies which 
surround the inner courtyard, where you find 
yourself when you have stepped within ; and it 
is your business to reply, with due formality 
‘Gente do paz’ (‘a peaceful person’), after which 
you are ceremoniously invit' d up-stairs. 

There is not much conversation in an ordinary j 
Spaniard, lie is too self-contained, too happy to 
need any external addition to ‘his well-being. 
He does not, therefore, make a social charge upon 
you, like some of our own countrymen, as ll he 
meant to be the better for your vi-it m one way j 
or another. Nothing of the kind. He desires 
to show his appreciation of the honour you 
have conferred upon him by giving yourself tbe 
trouble to call upon him. Tin-, is signified with 
some amount of ceremony that may alnunst annoy 
you. The salutations are elaborate ; the phrases 
of compliment lengthy; and the looks which he 
and his wife and family — if you be favoured \yith 
the sight of these— bestow 7 upon you are all of 
tbe most civil yet easy kind. You cannot help 
feeling that if you are made uncomfortable by 
the formalities of a first visit, it is due to a defect 
in your own training, not in the hearts of your 
entertainers. There is another thing to which 
your new 7 friends pay great respect, a respect 
which is really a reflection of that they pay you! 
Even as they ceremoniously bow you to a chain 
in front of the divan upon whi( h they ar® seated, 
so also they place another chair for your hat, of 
which they relieve you with firm tenderness, and 
w 7 hich they set gently, with every possible regard 
for it, upon the seat thercofi if you are so 
foolish as to wish to retain possession of your 
hat, all the family join issue against you. They 
declare they will allow you to do no such thing : 
it is a reproach to their hospitality. They wish 
to give you as hearty and full a welcome as they 
can, and is your hat to be mulcted of Its share 
in their civilities ? « There is nothing for it but 
to release the article, and allow your friend, or 
it may be the pretty Donna Dolqj*es, the daughter 
of the house, to give it its due once more. By 
the time this amicable little engagement is ended, 
in your discomfiture, and when you have drunk 
a glass of Canary w'ine— a poor liquor compared 
to its ancient fame — and eaten a biscuit, and 
exhausted your Baedeker phrases of Spanish, it 
is also time to rise and resume possession of your 
hat But no. "'Even though you are on your 


legs, this honourable thouglt detachable part of 
you shall remain in the care of your host until 
you are at his door. And thus in procession 
you make your retreat : your hat home after 
you, like the coronet of a deceased Earl parried 
’ppon its cushion ; am^ only when you have got 
one foot in the street, are you at liberty to 
re-cover your head. 

The novelty of Spanish home-lifS, eveai in its 
most superficial phases, makes it, therefore, quite 
worth while presenting your letters of intro- 
duction as quickly as possible. You will then 
the sooner get to like these people, and to appre- 
ciate their innate as well as their formal courtesy. 
Every one knows that the Spaniard’s phrase, 
‘My house is at your disposal,’ must not be 
interpreted literally ; otherwise, your ambitious 
desire to take advantage of the offer by carrying 
off, let us say, the carved balconies of the patio , or 
inner courtyard, w r ould be doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

You will like Orotava ntucli better than Santa 
! Cruz — that is, if you follow the fashion in the 
! matter ol preferences. There are sure in the 
season to be several score of English here, of the 
kind one meets at hydropathic establishments 
and Swiss hotels, with perhaps a slight ilavour- 
ing from Mentone. This last, however, is not 
obtrusive. Though the big hotel is allied a 
sanatorium, it is not by any means full of 
invalids. The doctor attached to the establish- 
ment will teel your pulse, if you wish it ; but 
be will be far more entertaining if you press him 
to give forth some of his information about the 
history or products or people of the island in 
which he w 7 as horn. Though a Spaniard by 
birth, he has matriculated in London schools of 
medicine and surgery, and he has much of the 
energy of manner which astonishes the Spaniards 
I as our national characteristic, 
i We are m a sunny sw r eet atmosphere here. The 
! gardens round the hotel, and the very roadsides, 
j are perfumed with flowers and orange blossom. 

. There is a long row 7 of banana trees by one of the 
^hotel walks ; an arbour of purple bougainvillea 
' elsewhere ; between tbe other trees, clusters of 
date-palms ; liow 7 ers on the walls and by the stems 
( of the trees, and round about the fountains, which 
' splash with a la/.y sleep-impelling rhythm all 
through the day and night. Above, the sky is of 
, the deep blue of heat. There is, however, a breeze 
in the air that keeps you from sighing about the 
oppressive closeness ; and the noise of the surf, 
as the breakers of the Atlantic curl high against 
the black lava beach by the town and hurl them- 
selves wprtm it, is another aid to coolness. One 
may go far to see such waves as those on the 
Orotava strand. They are of the kind that 
thunder upon the coral islands of the {Southern 
Ocean. 

, There is one thing above all others that you 
Will be temptfd to do while you stay in sunny, 
quiet Orotava. Every day, if you are fortunate, 
youVill see the mighty cone of the Peak, white 
against Uie blue, above the dark nearer wall of 
mountains which frames what is called the Valley 
of Orotava. It is an enchanting spectacle. You 
must have more than the average boldness to 
declare point-blank that you will ascend the 
mountain ; but you cannot help longing to do 
it. 
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In truth, it is no# altogether an easy task, this 
climb up the Peak. During the first season of 
Orotava, the rare adventurers who succeeded in 
getting to the summit were treated with a certain 
amounj, of distinction by their comrades in the* 
hotel. They went away jn the morning, with f 
cavalcade. ot guides and mules, blankets, baskets 
full of good things, and barrels of water. They 
toiled all tlib day until about an hour before 
sunset. By that time they were nearly ten 
thousand feet above the sett Little deserts of 
ash and cinders and sand had been crossed in 
the meantime ; some steep climbing had been 
done, and a perch on the great final pyramid 
of the mountain itself had been attained. Here 
they pitched their camp. The sun set magnifi- 
cently before their eyes. The guides made fires 
of retama boughs. Soup was wariued ; potatoes 
were cooked ; and thus, in the shades of evening, 
supper was eaten, and all preparations were 
matured for the toil of the next day. But oven 
ere this some of the travellers had begun to feel 
uncomfortable. The air is rarefied on the Peak, 
as it is elsewhere at great elevations, It makes 
certain people ill : they vomit, as if they were at 
sea ; and suffer irom headache and inability to 
proceed. When the final toil came, therefore, the 
candidates were sure to be reduced in number. 
From the place of bhonac the ascent is made 
wholly on foot, over ash and dust and lava blocks 
and obsidian and hot sulphur. It is an arduous 
piece of work. By day it is fearfully exhaust- 
ing ; for the sun’s power i» much greater here 
than upon the sea-level. It is better, therefore, 
to ascend in the night, with the moon for a lamp. 
This further enables one to view the sunrise from 
the summit : a spec Lade of wonderful beauty 
and strangeness. It i< bitterly cold at this height 
(twelve thousand one hundred and eighty feet) 
at five o’clock in the morning ; but by seven 
o’clock, when you have seen the sun tread from 
out yonder opaline thicket of clouds in the east, 
and take its place in tlife blue zenith, it is as hot 
as formerly it was cold. The exertion of descend- 
ing is not really greater than that of the ascent : 
but one feels it more. And so it happens that 
when, upon the evening of the second day, the 
traveller rides, weary and worn and amazingly 
sunburnt, into the courtyard of the hotel, lie 
feels good for little except his bed, and not so 
sensitive about the honours lie has gained as he 
might be. But the morrow brings its reward ; 
and while the visitor stays on the island, "lie is 
known as a man who has ascended the Peak. 

Nor is the Peak the only scenic feature of the 
Canaries which mav be said to compel »ad mira- 
tion. In the island of Palma, which you may 
see from Orotava when the day is clear, is that 
stupendous old extinct crater of a volcano known 
as the Caldera or Caldron. It is impossible to 
forget this when once you have seen it. The 
crater is several miles long, by three or foir 
broad ; and its entire circuit is bounded by walls 
of rock or steep inaccessible slopes several thou- 
sand feet high. The highest point thfse moun- 
tains attain is seven thousand five hundred feet ; 
and the jagged rocks of the summit tear the 
clouds asunder, and seem to drop the fragments 
into the vast still hollow beneath. Now and then 
the stillness of the Caldera is broken. You bear 
a dull echoing boom ; the souhd is repeated 


side to side. It is the result of an avalanche — of 
rocks, not snow. Another pinnacle or promon- 
t^y of the mountains has given way, and been 
hurled into the depths of the crater. 

There is one serious drawback to Palma— a 
drawback it shares with the other islands of 
Gomera, Hierro, Lanzarote, and Fuerteventnra : 
the lack of regular steam communication with 
the main island. A weekly postal smack gives 
the necessary facility for arriving at these places. 
But the smack is an intolerable craft ; the sea is 
sometimes very rough ; and the voyage of fifty or 
sixty miles may extend over five or six miserable 
days. On the whole, .therefore, the visitor to the 
Canaries may be advised to stay in Tenerife, or 
at least to be content with a further trip to Grand 
Canary, the second island of the group, which 
may 'be readily reached by a weekly steamer, and 
whence the view of the Peak is very memoiable. 

When his lease of holiday has expired, the 
visitor will be an exceptional person if he be not 
sorry to leave this bright and refreshing little 
fragment of Spanish territory. 

JULIUS VEltNON: 

A STORY OF HYDE PARK. 


In crossing St James’s Park, Frank Holmes lit 
a cigar, and ior a while considered— not very 
seriously — certain questions of conscience which 
occurred to linn. Taking all the circumstances 
into consideration, he began to speculate how iar 
any citizen was morally justified in contributing 
to defeat the ends of public justice by Ids meie 
silence, as lie- w r as doing. But the ethical ques- 
tions by no means touched him so noaily as 
another one of somewhat lower moral elevation 
— namely, his obligations towards the officers 
Craeroft and Bui ton, who trusted him so fully 
with their confidence. lie was certainly not 
assisting them ; the most he could lay claim to 
was the negative merit of not th waiting them. 

Without settling those points with his con- 
science, he reached his rooms, to make some 
change before going out to dinner to his club. 
But the most unexpected of all things under the 
stars awaited him, involving a moral responsi- 
bility that was simply tremendous in comparison 
with that which he had just been weighing. 
Sitting in liis room, waiting for him, was 
Musgrave. 

‘I thought you had left Loudon?’ said Ilolmes, 
in the first surprise of seeing Musgrave sitting 
in his room. 

‘ We left this morning for Liverpool. In the 
hurry of departure, I forgot to let you know. 
But there* was something I considered it best to 
explain io you before leaving England, and I have 
run back for the purpose. T leave again by the 
Iris^i mail to-night.’ 

& Holmes disliked and distrusted Musgrave, and 
scarcely concealed the fact. ‘Very well,’ he said, 
sitting down. 

‘Anfer looking about, I conclude that the 
chances of making a business in London are not 
many. We have decided to try another part of 
the world. It is not, however, to speak about 
this that I have returned. It is about Faune’s 
case. I have concealed from ytm— Jrom every- 
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body— certain important knowledge which I pos- up all his paper for him, and* did so. I saw no 
sess ; but after thinking it over anxiously, I reason why I should not have a share of the good 
feel St will be best for Faune that I should mak? fortune he was so freely distributing. And then 
it known to you.’ came the matter of the former marriage. Con- 
chy to me? Faune has a solicitor.’ sidering how events have turned out, I. have 

< I have considered it,’ he replied uneasily. ‘I b^en sorry enough for, bringing it up, or for 
will tell you at once why I have not gone to his not making more out of it.’ 

solicitor. There is one matter— an appointment ‘How did you come to know of it?’ inquired 
I had with Faune the night of the murder, close Holmes. He was strongly disposed’ to distrust 


to the spot -which the solicitor would certainly 
require me to give evidence upon. I do not 
want to be a witness.’ 


the man ; but the ready answer took him 
aback. 


want to be a witness.’ ‘How!’ he replied, looking straight in the 

Holmes saw dimly the drift of this, and hesi- other’s face, which was not his habit. ‘Because 
tated. The transfer of the cheque was connected I was a witness to the marriage. I was in 
with the murder ; the confession was written in London, and chanced to meet them almost at 
Musgrave’s face. Would it be prudent to let the door of the registry office. Faune took the 
him go on with the statement? Foreboding dilemma by the horns, and I went with them, 
what it would lead to, Frank Holmes shrank only stipulating not to use my own name, as I 
from it. was not sure that all was right. I signed the 

‘You had better see Mr Crudie,’ he said at register as “J. 0. Spiller.” The other witness 
length. ‘ Of course he would not put you in the was some poor woman (carrying a baby), to whom 
witness-box if lie saw any danger in doing so.’ we gave ten shillings for the service. When I 
‘I will not goto Mr Crudie,’ replied the other referred to this marriage, Faune told me the 
doggedly. ‘ It was to ward off great peril from j lady was more than a year dead.’ 

Faune that 1 resolved to come to you. I guess j ‘You say nothing of the name in which Faune 

how you stand in the case, and that how little i was married?’ 

soever you have cause to care about Faune, you I ‘It was because he need an assumed name 

would not help in the hanging. Faune murdered ' that I did the same. I said, “ Hillo, Faune!” 

tlie woman, as surely as your name is Frank when I met them in the street. 1 remember 
Holmes ; hut there is a great obstacle in the way the lady looked surprised, and he whispered 
of bringing it home to him ’ something to her that apparently satisfied her. 

‘llow do you know that?’ Holmes demanded, Soon afterwards I went to Sandhurst, and never 
in astonishment saw him again until 1 came to London. After 

‘No matter; you admit that I am right. If certain questions 1 put to him, it became clear 
you listen to what I want to tell you, Holmes, it j that Faune had deserted his wife. His reason 
will he in your power to keep the defence clear of j for marrying her I never knew, but 1 suppose 
a dangerous shoal. I was no accessory in the | it was a case of love.- Of course, Holmes, he 
murder — T was as astounded as you were, when 1 added sullenly, ‘ 1 know what your opinion of 
heard of it— for 1 believed tliat Faune’s wife was me will be when I tell you how I used my 
dead more than a year ago ’ , advantage ; but if you had been in my situation, 

‘Faune’s— wife?’ exclaimed Holmes, in amaze- perhaps you would have done the saine.’ 
ment. ‘Do you say that Margaret Neale was Ins ‘Never mind my opinion,’ said Holmes, 
wife?’ ‘I discovered my advantage the moment I 

‘I do. Will you let me tell you? I have asked him whether Miss Clayton was aware of 
not much time to spare, and if I leave without l;is previous marriage. As to his desertion of 
putting you on your guard — or Faune’s solicitor , his first wife, 1 merely hinted at that matter in 
through you — the consequences may he fatal.’ I the some connection. It was a few days later 

‘Go on, then,’ said Ilolmes. ^ that he told me he should be able to raise % five 

‘In my travels, the only profitable knowledge thousand pounds, and I agreed to be satisfied 
I acquired was gambling, and I needed iff when with that and to leave England immediately.’ 

I arrived here. The sfibond night I was in * Will you tell me this, Musgrave ? The police 
London I met Faune at a gambling club in the are in possession of an advertisement in a 
Leicester Square neighbourhood. Afterwards i lnorprng paper of the 10th of J une addressed to 
met him there frequently. I learned that his the initial “M,” and making an appointment in 
luck had generally been good until lately, when the Park at hall'-past nine. It was inserted by 
he began to take too much brandy-and-wafcer, Faune. * Was it addressed to you V 
and oi course to lose.* One night, in a confi- ‘It was addressed to me. It meant that he 
dential moment, he showed me a list of his would be there with the money at the time and 
losings : there was eleven hundred pounds’ worth place named. This had been arranged before- 


of his paper out amongst those professionals. I hand.’ 

was astonished that* they took it, until he told , Ilolmes was puzzled by the straightforwardness 
me of his approaching marriage with Miss off the explanation. ‘Why did he not write a line 


Clayton.’ # ® 

‘Do you mean to say,’ Holmes asked, with 


to you instead, or send a telegram ? ’ 

‘ The reason may appear a very odd one, but it 


disgust, ‘that lie gave those gamblers his prospects was the actual reason. From private motives of 
as security ?’ ^ our own, my wife and I have always observed a 

‘Certainly. In such society everything is mutual agreement to read each other’s letters.’ 

done.’ Very conjugal, Holmes thought, as well as 

‘ Well, what next V very odd. Of course, with a couple who trusted 

‘I made inquiries,’ said Musgrave, ‘and found each other so unreservedly, it was superfluous to 

his prospect* to* be as he said. I offered to take a4,d^ that Mr Musgrave desired to secure the 
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money without hts wife’s knowledge either of 
that fact or of the circumstances as to how he 
came by it. 

< You say you met Fuunc at half-past nine. 
The advertisement said “ South of Grosveuofr 
Gate.* Could you indicate the precise place?’ 

‘Quit© well. ' Faune* was waiting for me. 
Theie was a small gate close by, opposite the top 
of a .street — South Street, is it ? After our 
I business was done, wliicli was in three or four 
minutes, he went away, inside the railings, 
towards the fountain.’ 

This completed the statement. If it was true, 
it left no cfoubt of Faune being the murderer. 
But though the circumstantiality of the statement 
I was dreadfully emphatic, and corroborated in 
! several important points by what Holmes already 
knew, he was distrustful of this man. Granting 
it all true, Ins behaviour was not quite satisfac- 
tory. 

‘ Will you clear up one or two points for me ? ’ 
Holmes inquired. ° 

Musgrave nodded. 

‘ You stipulated with Faune to quit London 
immediately. Why ‘did you not do so, when you ! 
had the money in your pocket V l 

‘ In the first place,- 1 had to wait until the j 
cheque was cleared. In the next place, no time 
was specified, and T did not like to create 
curiosity in my wife by acting too suddenly. For 
that reason, also, I kept up the pretence of the 
emigration scheme — as you yourself know — for a 
week longer.’ 

‘When you heard of the murder, did you 
suspect Faune ? ’ 

‘No more than I suspected you,’ was the ready 
answer. ‘Why should I? It was the evidence! 
of Lady Southfort at the inquest that first opened ! 
my eyes. I never had an easy moment m London j 
afterwards. It was my wife’s morbid interest in : 
the murder — being a new experience to her— that 
prevented me from clearing out of England at I 
once. I was day au& night haunted with the j 
horrible fear that my meeting him that night 
would be discovered, and that all this would be 
dragged from me in the witness-box.’ 

This seemed likely enough to be true. It was 
borne out by the man’s conduct the evening* 
Holmes dined with them at the hotel. lie als($! 
remembered Mrs Musgrave’s observation regard- 1 
ing her husband being ‘white-livered,’ and 
wanting to leave London as soon as he heard of 
the murder. • 

So the gist of the statement w r as that Faune 
bribed Musgrave to take away with him from 
| England the fact — which he alone knew — of the 
previous marriage, and that the latter was now 
anxious to get away with his damning evidence, 
and to have the authorities kept off .from all 
knowledge of him. 

‘ My wife,’ he said, ‘ sailed from Liverpool this 
evening, and I will catch the stefhmer to-morrow 
at Queenstown. I feel easier now I ’ve told you 
everything, for I know you can avert inquiries 
from that affair of the money.’ c 

That information was certainly HolnWs own, 
and considering all it imported now, lie may be 
excused for wishing that it was not so. 

At this moment a telegram was *bfrought to 
Holmes. He opened it and glanced at its con- 
tents carelessly ; the messag'e was from Vizard : 


‘ The parties booked passages to Montreal by mail- 
steamer Uranian , sailing to-day.’ 

Now the Canadian steamer never went by 
Queenstown. 

‘ I take it, then,’ said Frank Holmes presently, 
‘that you do not intend t© return to England 
again?’ 

‘No. I can do nothing m England. We are 
going first to New York, and from there, either 
to California or Buenos Ayres— very probably 
the latter. I know a man in Buenos Ayres who 
could put me in the way of making a business. 
England would never suit my wife, even if I had 
a fair prospect in. it.’ With this he stood up to 
g°. 

Holmes rose at the same time, and with appa- 
rent reluctance accepted the proffered hand of 
the* other. He neither answered Musgrave’s 
‘Good-bye’ nor mentioned Musgrave’s wife — a 
significant omission —but gave the man a look 
which caused him to breathe more freely when 
he was outside the door. 

The young man took five minutes’ thought, 
standing in the same position alter Musgrave 
left. Whateier conflict might be in his mind 
regarding certain points of Musgrave’s statement, 
its general effect was indicated by the fact that 
Holme-s took no step to detain the man as a 
witness to the meeting in the Park — that point 
which he had expected to tell so much in the 
prisoner’s lavour. 

Musgrave was undoubtedly a dangerous man, 
and best out of the way. Ills anxiety to escape 
was scarcely so disinterested as he represented 
it ; to the mind of Frank Holmes it was only too 
probable that the reference to Fftune’s wife being 
believed dead was a fiction, and that Musgrave 
extorted the money as the price of a more 
criminal silence. In any case, it was better to 
hpe him out of sight, although the burden left 
upon Holmes was a heavy one to carry. 

Mr Vizard, being impressed with the profes- 
sional value to himself ol the favourable opinion 
of Frank Holmes, had been smart about obtain- 
ing the information desired, and as Holmes was 
going out to his dinner ho met the man coming 
close on the heels of his own telegram — to ask 
if there were any further instructions. His 
arrival suggested an idea to Frank Holmes which 
might** probably not have occurred to lnm other- 
wise. 

‘ Your telegram reached me very opportunely, 
Mr Vizard. The man was with me at the time ; 
be had returned from Liverpool concerning some- 
thing he had forgotten.’ 

‘Then he hasn’t sailed by the Ihaman 

‘He informed me his wife had sailed this 
evening by a New York steamer, and that he 
was going on by the Irish mail to overtake her 
at QmSfenstown. From New York he proposes 
going to California or Buenos Ayres — probably, 
he .says, the latter.’ 

.« The agent whistled thoughtfully, but offered 
no observation!" 

‘ He has told me all 1 w r ant to know about that 
cheque, and I don’t know that I have any further 
interest in his proceedings. Still ’ lie hesi- 

tated, in indecision. 

‘ If you want to keep your eye upon him,’ the 
agent suggested, ‘ we must look sharp. No doubt 
he is going by the Irish mail, asMie.said ; but he 
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will be more likely to bead for Moville than 
Queenstown. Of course he is going to Montreal 
direct, not New York.’ 

‘Very well. Follow him, and let me know 
whftt becomes of him after his arrival. I don’t 
want to know anything further.’ 

After receiving a brief description of Musgrave 
for his guidance, the agent started on his mission, 
and Holmes sought his dinner. 

FRESII OBSERVATIONS ON COLOUR- 
BLINDNESS. 

Mr Thom\s Cray, the assistant-secretary to the 
Marina Department, presented, some months ago, 
to the Board of Trade a very admirable Report 
regarding the prevalence of Colour-blindness in 
the Marine Department, over which he presides. 
That colour-blindness does exist, no one witli | 
any knowledge of the Civil Service, governmental j 
or railway Keports, will deny ; and since so much 
importance is attached to the ability to distinguish [ 
and read intelligently the meaning of language j 
given by colour-sign, it is well that some attention 1 
should be devoted to the subject. This will be all 
the more apparent when w * think of the great | 
steamers dossing the ocean, or the railway trains 
travelling over the length and breadth of the land: 
one mistake regarding the colour a light or the 
appearance of a semaphore might be, and has been, 
the means of many disasters attending both life 
and property. 

Young and Helmholtz tell us that the tluce 
primary colours, ml, green, and \ioht, have 
special nerve- fibres in each point of the retina of 1 
the eye ; but very ollen these fibres are a wan ting ' 
or defective, and so arises the difficulty of distin- | 
guishing between the various colours. To such , 
persons the world must appear quite differently 1 
coloured from what it appears to us. There aj^e a , 
groat many persons— almost one in twenty — who j 
are incapable of distinguishing red colours dis- I 
tinetly. They know from ordinary conversation 1 
that a certain colour is called red, and by ex peri- I 
ence only are enabled to use this expression. j 

Governments and railway companies have taken 1 
up the subject ; and examinations are periodically I 
held in order to uncertain the powers of men k» 1 
distinguish the different colours. That the exam-*! 
illation is indispensable alike to engino»driver" j 
and sailors admits of no wavil. And it is always 
a highly commendable plan to stop a man on the 
threshold of a business wliicli he by nature -is 
unfit to occupy, to the safety of others as well as 
to himself. 

The colour-test lias been in operation since 1877; 
from that time, ‘ the power of identifying with 
readiness and certainty the coloured lights required 
under the regulations for preventing collisions at 
sea to be carried by vessels navigating in frlie dark, 
has taken its proper .place as a necessary element 
m the qualification demanded of masters „ and 
mates.’ ' 9 

The Board of Trade has enacted that the ex- 
aminations be open to any person serving or about 
to serve in the mercantile marine. The examina- 
tion in colours alone is purely voluntary, and the 
fee asked is but a trifle, which is made smaller if 
the candidate, having once been rejected, conies up 
again for re-examination. But when a master’s or 
a mate’s certificate is wanted, then the examination 


becomes compulsory. And should it happen that 
the candidate is unable to distinguish the colours, 
he is instantly debarred from proceeding further. 
There are thus two examinations, the voluntary 
‘test and the compulsory test. Mr Gray in his 
Report gives statistics for the last ten years. In 
tie first department/’ ‘ the voluntary,’ eleven 
hundred and ninety-five candidates appeared ; 
eiglity-one were rejected ; showing* that, on an 
average 678 per cent, were unable to distinguish 
or note the different colours. In the compulsory 
test, forty thousand came forward ; and of these 
two hundred anil thirteen failed ; showing a per- 
centage of “i>3. The figures are very instructive ; 
they clearly show that when the voluntary test is 
applied, nearly seven out of the hundred fail ; 
whereas in the compulsory test only one in the 
two hundred failed. This shows a certain dis- 
| crepancy from the voluntary statistics ; but then 
j it must be borne in mind that the eye for the 
compulsory test has been trained, and has so far 
[ rectified the defect apparent in the untrained eye. 
j But still the statistics of the Board of Trade do< 

1 not agree with the statistics of the celebrated 

■ physioJgist Bernstein ; but this, too, can be 
| accounted for pai tly by the fact that in the phy- 

Biologist’s statistics mere, results are aimed at ; 
whereas the examiner in the Board of Trade 
must take a bread-and-butter view of the matter, 
for rejection may be for the person rejected loss of 
occupation for life. When these facts are borne 
in mind, it will not be difficult to see how the two 
tabular deports may differ. 

The Board oi Trade, however, were not satisfied 
j with the home results, and accordingly circulars 
were issued to all the British colonies asking 
| returns lor the percentage of failures in the col- 
, our test ; and it is a strange fact that these 
1 colonial Reports show a remarkable agreement 

■ with those already given. Out of four hundred 
J and six candidates two failed to satisfy the ex- 
I aminers — that is, one in every two hundred. The 
1 aid of *he governors of the various training-ships 
j was also utilised ; and they, too, give tabulated 
; results. The Conway , the A Liar, and the Mars 
' "ire the most interesting of all ; and we cannot do 
! better than give a few' of the principal results. 

J The Convwy, stationed at Liverpool, Iras on Aioard 
•| one hundred and fifty-four intending officers ; and 
j of these two were lound weak in colour-sense, 
and a third cadet was pronounced so defective 
that he was promptly relieved from his situation. 
On the Akbar , also lying at Liverpool, one hundred 
and forty-eight boys were examined ; four were 
reported very weak, and five others weak m colour- 
sense. £)» board the Alan, lying in the Firth of 
Tay, four handled and twenty-five boys were 
examined, and of these eight were found 
defective. 

The compulsory examination cannot be forced 
ppon all seamen by the Board ol Trade ; yet it 
would be well* if some method was adopted by 
which it might be possible to force every one, 
from the cajitain downwards, to undergo this 
compulsm’y test of colour ; for it is very difficult 
to say When this requirement will not be called 
into use; when the want of such knowledge may 
be extremely perilous. 

People affected with this colour-blindness seldom 
declare a white colour to be black, but oftener the 
reverse. Pink and green are very puzzling colours 
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to the candidates ; •pink is over and over again 
described as white ; green, yellow ; and green gets 
every other colour but its own. Drab and yellow 
also appear to be puzzling. Yellow is sixty times 
said t§ be red, and nineteen times to be green.’ 
Neutrals are made particulars, and pale blue is 
often called green. But tnc most remarkable fait 
of all is that a green colour shown in a darkened 
room was called red one hundred and seven times 
out of one hundred and eighty-nine. 

It is not only necessary that there should be 
tests iu the Marine Department of our trade, but 
also that the greatest strictness should be exercised 
towards those who are in any way connected with 
locomotion on our various railways. And it will 
be satisfactory to our readers to know that in this 
department also great care is taken that none but 
those capable of distinguishing the various colours 
are allowed to pass. That colour-blindness is 
widely spread is a well-known fact; three per cent, 
of the males in Europe' are altected with it ; and 
so far it has not escape! the notice of medical men, 
for they are agreed upon four different ’symptoms — 
it affects the human race (in different degrees of 
course) ; it runs in families ; it is an incurable 
defect ; and alfects particularly the male section of 
families. 

Mr Jabez Hogg, the consulting surgeon to the 
Boyal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, took a 
prominent part in bringing to light many facts 
connected with colour-blindness, and, if we are not 
mistaken, has been instrumental in getting laid 
before the public the Board of Trade Report. 
He says : ‘ Iu a family of seven children, four sons 
and three daughters, the eldest ami youngest of 
the sons are colour-blind. The defect is inherited 
from the grandfather through the mother ; but 
neither the mother nor any other member of the 
family is colour-blind. In a family of five, three 
Bons and two daughters, the three sons inherit 
colour-blindness through their father and grand- 
father ; while the two daughters, and indeed the 
whole of the females of a this family, are free from 
colour-defect.’ 

The question may be fairly asked, Docs colour-- 
blindness increase with increasing age ? There arc 
some physical defects which can be outgrown and 
lost for ever ; but Mr Jabez Hogg says of this very 
thing : * A few carefully recorded cases lead me to 
think that age does aggravate the defect of colour- 
blindness, as it does certain other defects of vision. 
It undoubtedly becomes more pronounced as the 
near point of vision recedes. In the case «tf Mr 

D. B. C , who at the early age of fourteen went 

to sea, and who, five or six years afterwards, con- 
sulted me before he applied for his certificate as 
third mate, I pronounced him red-colour blind ; 
nevertheless, afterwards, lie obtained his certifi- 
cate ; and subsequently those of second and first 
mate. But when, at the age of twenty-six, he 
applied for his master’s certificate, lie was unablp 
to pass the colour-test. At this ddfte I once moxe 
tested him for colour, and on referring back to my 
notes of an earlier date, I came to the conclusion 
that his colour-blindness had sensibly increased. 

‘Another case was as follows : Captain F 

consulted me for a disturbed state of vision— tobacco 
amaurosis. His colour-sense was also very imper- 
fect,} but as he soon recovered, I saw no more of 
Mm for nine or ten years, when he one morning 
OttBitti upon me, complaining of defective sight 


and of an inability to distinguish the ship’s light. 
He was then very uncertain about his greens; dark- 
greens he called black, and dark-reds were simply 
warmer colours than greens. In short, he was 
colour-blind. Soon afterwards he retired from 
the service. > • 

‘ The next case is more strikingly corroborative. 

H. J , a lad aged sixteen, myopic before going 

to sea, was examined at an ophthalmic hospital 
and pronounced free from colour-blindness. On his 
return home, he passed the colour-test examination 
and obtained his certificate. Four years afterwards 
his father brought him to me. lie was then com- 
plaining of his inability to distinguish the colour 
of the ship’s signal- lights, and he often missed 
the ropes. This he attributed to bis short sight. 
He was unable to select or sort the skeins of 
coloured wool ; in short, he was completely colour- 
blind. I recommended him not to go up for his 
second examination. His friends thought other- 
wise. He was rejected, and his certificate was 
endorsed “ colour-blind.” This of course put a stop 
to his further career in the service. The father 
of this patient was not colour-blind ; but he was 
' unable to say whether his father or grandfather 
• had suffered from any defect of vision. The 
[ myopia must have been transmitted.’ 

Nothing is so characteristic of our present 
i educational training of youths and others for 
spheres in life as ‘aptitude’ for the trade or pro- 
! tension to which the candidate aspires. This is a 
distinct gain on the old cast-metal arrangement 
1 by which it was thought, if a man was put to 
any work, success would ultimately be the result. 
This is not so. The statistics we have just pre- 
’ sented to our readers plainly prove that the 
| utmost caution must be exercised by parents, 

’ railway officials, aud marine inspectors before they 
| allow tlicir children or their candidates to enter 
| uppn a line of occupation for which by nature 
j they are wholly unfitted. And the public tliem- 
I selves ought to lay to heart the many facts revealed 
; by Messrs Gray and Hogg. A large percentage of 
I the public are every day travelling either by sea or 
rail, and it is absolutely necessary that the utmost 
precaution should be exercised in ascertaining the 
competency of the men in charge for reading 
'(aright the coloured signs and signals which ill 

h tlieir various and silent ways predict safety, 
caution, or danger. 


. A TALE OF MANY MONKEYS. 

Oriental tradition assigns to monkeys a very 
peculiar beginning. Satan, we are told, tried to 
imitate the works of the Creator, hut failed 
signally to equal them. Instead of the horse, 
he could .produce only the ass ; instead of the 
fish, a s&rpent ; and instead of man, the monkey. 
Yet in India, the paradise of monkeys, they are 
heh\ in high honour because of the aid which 
t&eir king, Hanpoinan, ‘ in the days of old,* gave 
to the god llama when, to rescue his wife, Sita, 
he invaded C^lon ; Hanooman helping to bridge 
the strait. 

Duty had taken me to Dharmsala, a hill-station 
considerably west of Simla. On the return 
journey I turned off the main road at Kangra, 
an ancient fortress, named by Runjeet Singh 
‘ the key of the Punjab,’ though Utterly incapable 
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! of standing a week’s siege from a civilised army. 
The object of this excursion was to see a neigh- 
bouring shrine, much venerated by the Hindus, 
and % called Jwala-mookhee. Not only was the 
temple said to be worthy of a visit, but we 
had been told that self-fed jets of natural fire 
burned night and day within its walls. To 
die with a cow’s tail in one’s hand, to have one’s 
funeral obsequies performed by one’s own son, to 
have one’s corpse burned on the banks of the 
Ganges at Benares, and to have the funeral pyre 
lighted with fire brought from Jwala-mookhee, 
constitute the ne plus ultra of a happy Hindu’s 
death and funeral. Hence the temple was con- 
sidered particularly sacred, and the Hindu rajahs 
of India vied with each other— as they do at 
Benares, their holy city — in decorating it. - We 
knew that quite recently the Rajah of Faridkote 
had covered the huge doors of the temple with 
thick plates of chased silver. But more than 
the building, l was curious to see and investigate 
the phenomenon of the natural fires. So from 
Knngra I rode to the shrine. 

A few hours’ ride brought us to the little town, 
which lies on the hill-side, below the temple, 
and is the offspring of the temple, in much the 
same way that many cities have sprung up around 
our own cathedrals, and for similar reasons. 
The native pilgrims, who come in thousands, 
lodge in the open air under the trees and cook 
their own food ; the rich bring tent-> tor their 
accommodation. But there was no place for a 
European to lodge in except tin* usual 'District 
officers’ bungalow.’ This is always a small 
bouse, with two or three rooms, built and fur- 
nished by the government, and put in charge 
of a man-servant, who both looks after it and 
attends to the wants of those who occupy it. In 
it the ollicers whom duty takes to such out- of - 
the- European’s- world places, lodge and tiantaet 
business during the few days ot their peiiodical 
visits. To this bungalow, therefore, we went. 
On telling the care taker who we were, he opened 
the house ; and while I went in and indulged 
in a very needful and refreshing wash, he attended 
to mv horse. These preliminaries being over, w T e 
sent him into the town, for the double purpose 
of procuring us some food and of inquiring fronf 
the priests at what hour we might pay the temple* 
a visit. * 

The main road passeif through a dense wood 
not one hundred yards from this house, which 
was more than half a mile away from the neardst 
part of the town. From the road, a narrow 
avenue had been cut among the trees to a small 
clearance ^ around the house ; otherwise, it was 
quite buried in the wood. 

When the care-taker left me, I found the house 
stuffy and damp : it had probably * not been 
opened or aired for days. The stillness around 
was oppressive. N<tt a sound was heard except 
the munching of our horse in the neighbouring 
stable or the rare cry of a bird in the treSs. 
There was nothing in the house to read, and 
nothing to do. Moreover, I Had had a long 
ride and felt rather stiff in the legs. So rising 
from the chair I strolled out of the house. 
After walking listlessly around it, and pacing 
the small cleared space in front, I followed the 
avenue to the .main road; and then returning, 
passed into* the wood, immersed in my own 


thoughts. It was literally a twilight wood for 
though it was nearly noon on a bright August 
day, the trees stood bo close and tlieir leaves grew 
§o thick that scarce a patch of sunshine lighted 
up a few favoured spots. The giant branches of 
the grand old trees njore than touched ; they 
interlaced, and formed a leafy canopy overhead, 
with just here and there a rent, to admit a ray 
of light and to give a glimpse of th& bright blue 
sky above. 

Sauntering under these trees, I suddenly 
became conscious of noises in the branches above 
me. I looked up and about ; but though the 
brandies stirred and the leaves moved, I could 
see nothing. I was not, however, long left in 
doubt or speculation. A monkey, a large male, 
dropped from a branch to the ground at a dis- 
tance of about thirty feet in front of me. As he 
reached the ground, he squatted on his heels, 
resting both his hands on his knees and gazing 
fixedly and solemnly at me. Ilis gravity upset 
mine. Then near him another monkey dropped 
down ; a third and a fourth followed. It 
began to rain monkeys. In tons, in scores, in 
hundreds; old, middle-age* i, and young; large 
and small ; males and females — many of the latter 
carrying babies, some on their backs, others in 
their arms — kept dropping from the trees around 
me. 1 was standing under a mighty giant of 
the forest ; and against its trunk, some five feet 
in diameter, T set my back, as the monkeys in 
j their hundreds squatted down in an irregular 
semicircle around. They did not go behind the 
tree ; for its trunk was much wider than my 
back, and they chose to sit only where they 
could see me Around they left a clear space ; 
but at the distance of about thirty feet they sat, 
huddled close together, in several rows, six hun- 
dred and more in number. 

It may be said in passing that monkeys are 
sacretl animals in India. They are fed and pro- 
tected and allowed to roam at large with impu- 
nity. 'Vast numbers infest Delhi, Agra, and other 
large towns. At Benares they are a perfect 
-plague. Tn so favourable a situation as Jwala- 
mookhee, they naturally multiply beyond reckon- 
ing, and people the woods in sufficient hordes to 
account for the hundreds that now surrounded 
me. At some distance beyond, several young 
monkey-urchins, which preferred play to curio- 
sity, kept suspending themselves from the j 
branches in long living chains, holding on to 
each* other’s hands or tails, and swinging them- ' 
selves pendulum-wise to and fro. They were 
not the small puny creatures generally seen in 
European menageries, but the real genuine 
Indian Hanooman, of which race the large 
and strong males stand, when erect, fully four 
feet in* height. There were many such among 
others of smaller size, in the crowd around me. 
i It had not taken three minutes to form that 
Solid semicircle of monkeys. They had come 
down as thick as a shower of hailstones ; but 
so softly and gently had they descended to 
the grasa- and leaf-covered ground that scarcely 
any noise had been made. For a short time they 
sat motionless and silent, staring hard at me ; 
and a baby-monkey having made a noise, was 
instantly smacked by its mother in a most human 
fashion. They looked at me, then at each other, I 
and again at me ; and then they began to chatter 
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—first one, then a*few together, then many at 
once, finally all in a chorus. They talked, chat- 
tered jabbered, , discussed, argued, shouted, and 
yelled ; gesticulating meanwhile, making faces,, 
and g Binning. Suddenly there was dead silence 
for a short interval, during which they gravely 
stared again at me harder than ever. Every now 
and again, one or another, or several at once 
would grin, snarl, and growl at me, showing their 
large canine teeth. Again the chattering dis- 
courses would he renewed. 

The laughter with which I had greeted the 
first of my visitors died a very sudden death ; for 
my curiosity to watch their behaviour did not 
prevent my realising the fact that I was not in a 
very safe position. Even one or two monkeys 
would be difficult enough to deal with, if they 
chose to attack a man, for though small, they 
are extremely muschlar and agile * and it would 
be harder to prevent them from biting and 
tearing than it would a mad dog. True, 1 knew 
that one or two wonftl hardly dare to attack a 
man ; but when hundreds crowded together 
arpuud one stranger, f the circumstances were far 
from encouraging. Here 1 was, unarmed, nothing 
but a light ruling-whip in my hand, sur- 
rounded by hundreds ‘of monkeys, to which 
my white face and European dress were evidently 
objects of as much aversion as curiosity. Natives 
they did not mind ; but Europeans they seemed 
to regard with the hatred due to intruders. I 
fully realised my danger, but continued cairn 
and collected and reasoned the position out with 
myself. The only chance of safety was to remain 
quietly against this friendly tree, silently observ- 
ing the monkeys, careful to give no offence or 
provocation, watchful to give them no advantage 
over me, till the return of the care-taker or some 
other chance came to my aid. Had I attempted 
to strike them or to frighten them or to break 
through them or to llee from them, 1 have' not 
the slightest doubt that 1 should not now be 
writing this account. Their enormous n Ambers 
would have emboldened them to any act. 1 
should have been quite helpless in their grasp—, 
would, indeed, have been pounced upon by scores 
of them, overpowered, bitten, and torn to pieces. 
So milking a virtue of necessity, I kept up a bold 
front, watched, waited, an#prayed. 

In one of the intervals of silence, the great 
monkey that had first arrived and that seemed to 
be one of the leaders, suddenly hopped nearer to 
me — two feet or so. His action Was immediately 
imitated by all the monkeys forming the front 
row of the semicircle, while those behind closed 
up as before ; and the semicircle contracted* around 
me by two feet in the radius. More chattering 
and gesticulating followed, more growling and 
grinning, with intervals of silence. They bad a 
great deal to say, and they all said it, and it was 
all about me too ; for they frequently pointqcl at 
me with their hands and snarled anti gnashed theft 
teeth at me. Again they contracted the semicircle 
as before. And so they kept gradually coming 
nearer and nearer, and growing more and more 
■ excited. Still I remained quiet and silent ; and 
still in the distance the monkey-youths played 
the mad gambols of their living pendulum, heed- j 
less of what engaged the attention of their seniors. 
All «Ise was silent and undisturbed — no sign of 


The semicircle had gradually contracted to 
within fourteen or fifteen feet of where I stood ; 
the monkeys indeed were so near that in two or 
three leaps they could easily have jumped upon 
me. I felt decidedly uneasy ; wondered now they 
would attack me, and when ? From the light or 
the left or the front? With their teeth first or 
their claws? By jumping on me from a distance 
or waiting till quite near? Then I wondered 
whether the care-taker would return in time to 
stave off the assault, for I was still quite close to 
the house. Of the dreadful results of the attack, 
if once made, I had not the slightest doubt. S$ill 
I remained leaning immovable against the tree, 
calm and cool, facing them straight, looking fully 
into their faces all in turn, and showing outwardly 
no qj gn of flinching or alarm. Yet 1 began to 
think that it was now only a matter of a few 
more minutes. Before a quarter of an hour at the 
furthest they would be within touching distance 
of me. They would be sure to begin to handle my 
clothes ; and whether I permitted it, or resisted, 
or tried to tiy, I would with equal certainty be 
; attacked and overpowered and killed. 

But my deliverance was at hand. In the midst 
of one of their most noisy discussions — or did it 
only seem more noisy because they were now so 
near? - they oqe and all became suddenly silent 
| and perfectly still. They seemed to be listening 
attentively. I listened too, but at first could 
catch no sound anywhere : the stillness of death 
was all around ; lor even the young monkeys had 
ceased their tricks. What could have disturbed 
and silenced the noisy throng? Or what did they 
now purpose? Next from alar off came the loud 
' cry ol a monkey — evidently the warning 
a scout on outpost duty. Then, first family from 
afar, and theu gradually nearer and louder, came, 
down the mam road .through the 'wood, the 
* welcome sound oi the clatter of a horse’s hoofs 
1 at a swift walking pace. This it was which their 
j (pucker ears had detected long before I bad 
| heard it. They kept their ground for a few 
moments more ; but their attention was now 
evidently divided between me and the approaching 
, horse. Again, and nearer, the scout’s cry sounded 
through the wood. There was an immediate stam- 
1 specie. One and all the monkeys rushed off to the 
1 neighbouring trees, and scrambling up the trunks 
and intb the branches, they were, in thfe twinkling 
of an eye, lost to Bight In the leafy canopy over- 
head. They had disappeared in their hundreds 
as rapidly as they liad come, and almost as 
silently, save when the rustling among the leaves 
indicated their course as they passed from tree 
to tree and fled farther into the wood. 

I waited still against the tree till the horse 
and his rider — a mounted policeman going his 
rounds— had come quite near. Then I made 
for the “house and bolted myself in, thankful 
for the timely arrival and involuntary aid of the 
unconscious patrol. Unknowingly, but providen- 
tially, he had .saved my life. Through the 
window I could still see the monkeys in the 
distant trees and hear their chatter. Wlien 
the policeman had gone away, numbers of mon- 
keys again descended to the ground and walked 
about, perhaps looking for me. I was, however, 
secure within doors ; nor did I open them till, 
half an hour later, the care-taker, returned with 
food, and a message from the Brahmins, fixing 
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tlie same afternoon as the time for visiting the 
temple. Having satisfied the calls of hunger 
and, later on, visited the temple, I left Jwahi- 
mookfiee and its monkeys behind me, and rode 
back *the same day to Kangra. I don’t care if 
I never fee a monkey again in all my liie. 

And what about the temple and the fire ( 
Well, there was not much to see except ‘ barbaric 
pearls and gold.’ The temple is large and lofty, 
certainly, and differs much from the usual style 
of Hindu temples: it is, however, without any 
pretension to architectural beauty or grandeur. 
But the constant fiames are really there. There 
are fissures in the rock on which the temple is 
built, especially in a hollow, like a rectangular 
cistern, natural or excavated, in the centre of the 
temple. These fissures are vents for the escape 
ot natural gas, produced most probably from vast 
reservoirs of earth-oils in the bowels of the hill. 
These jets of gas, once set on fire, naturally keep 
burning for long spaces of time. Sometimes one 
jet fails, and sometimes another, to be rekindled 
when a fresh supply of gas has been accumulated 
in Nature’s laboratory below. When 1 was 
there, no fewer than seventeen jets were in 
active combustion in various parts of the temple, 
the greater number being in the cistern. 

• v 

FANCIES AND DEEDS OF CELEBRATED 
MEN. 

Anecdotes relating to the liie of a great man 
are always interesting, since, although they may 
not be an index to his character, they show the 
leiujdng of his mind for the time. 

T?||ce Bismarck has filled for twenty years the 
largestspace in European politics. Little romance 
is associated with our idea of the iron Chancellor ; 
but when the story ot * Nitschewo* is told, itfis 
evident he is not altogether devoid of sentiment. 
He wears a large iron ring with the inscription 
of ‘ Nitschewo,’ a Russian wold signifying ‘ No 
matter,’ and much used by the natives of that 
country. The story of the ring, which every- 
where excited remark, was told by the Chancellor 
himsell. in 18G2, when he was ambassador at 
St Petersburg, lie received an invitation to an 
imperial hunt ; but, unluckily, be missed the 
rendezvous. ’A peasant undertook to dmfe him 
in his two-horse sleigh loathe spot in time, and 
Bismarck accepted. Being an enthusiastic hunts- 
man, and atraid of losing the sport, he said : 

* You ’ll be sure to be in time?’ The answer 
of the peasant was a curt ‘Nitschewo.’ The 
pace was not swift enough for Bismarck ; the 
peasant, therefore, with another ‘Nitschewo,’ 
lashed the horses into such a pace that the 
sleigh was overturned and its occupants thrown 
out. Bismarck threatened punishment, Vfi.it still 
his answer was the laconic ‘Nitschewo.’ How- 
ever, they reached the hunt in time. Bismarck 
did not forget to pick up a piece of iron front 
the broken sleigh, which he had made into a ring 
as a memento of the occasion. Bismarck is said 
to have added : ‘ My good Germans have often 
reproached me with being too indulgent to Russia ; 
but they should remember that while I 'am the 
only one in Germany who uses “Nitschewo” on 
critical occasions, a hundred thousand in Russia 
are saying it at the same moment.’ 


Every one knows how, whefl Sir Walter Scott 
was a boy, the future novelist was lost during 
a thunderstorm, and found by the alarms 
searchers lying on his back on the* hill-side lock- 
ing at the lightning, clapping his hands at each 
flash, and exclaiming ‘ijonme! bonnie !’ flut a 
atoly of the same kind, with Friedrich von 
Schiller, the German poet, as the hero, is not 
so well known. One* day, while a 'very, small 
boy, a severe thunderstorm came on ; the boy was 
missed, and could nowhere be found. The whole 
household searched for him ; but it was not until 
the storm was past that he was seen descending 
from the top of a high lime-tree near the house. 
To the inquiries of his father as to his motives, he 
replied : ‘ 1 only wished to see where all the fire 
came from.* 

Practical joking has had many followers among 
‘great men but the manner in which Beethoven 
was cured of it should be a lesson to. all who 
still practise the ‘ art.’ The wife of a pianist in 
Vienna was a great admirer of the composer’s 
works, and had set her heart on getting a lock 
of Ins hair. She induced Her husband to get 
a mutual friend to ask for it ; but the friend, 
being a practical joker, instead of carrying out 
her wishes, persuaded Bocthoven, who also was 
‘ fond of a practical joke, to send her a .lock 
cut from a billy-goat’s beard, the hair of which 
in texture and colour slightly resembled that of 
the composer’s. The lady was very proud of her 
supposed treasure, until another friend, who knew 
the facts, informed her of the trick, when she 
was so distressed that her husband wrote an in- 
dignant letter to Beethoven. Ilis discouitesy to 
a lady being thus brought home to him, he was 
so ashamed that he immediately wrote a letter 
of apology, enclosing a genuine lock of hair ; 
and lie resolved never to be a party to such jokes 
again. 

The following anecdote of Mozart shows that 
he must have been a born musician. When four- 
teen yelfrs old he heard in Rome the Miserere of 
Allegri ; and knowing that it was forbidden to 
tjjke or give a copy of this famous piece, lie paid 
such attention to the music that, when he reached 
home, he noted down the entire piece. He was 
i enabled a few days afterwards to check the copy, 
Jtwhen lie found that h# had not made a single 
mistake ! The next day he produced such a 
sensation in Rome by singing the Miserere at a 
concert, that Pope Clement XIV. requested that 
he qlituld be presented to him. Thus, by his 
wonderful memory, he was enabled to begin with 
success his musical career. 

Michael "Angelo, at a time when Italy paid 
so much attention to ancient art that modern had 
no chance of being .judged fairly, had, it is said, 
resort to a stratagem to teach the critics the fallacy 
of shaping their judgments by fashion or repu- 
tation. He sculptured a statue representing a 
sleeping beauty,* and breaking off an arm, buried 
it in a place where excavations were being made. 
It was soon found, and lauded by critics and the 
public as ft valuable relic of antiquity, far superior 
to anything done for centuries. When Angelo 
thought it had gone far enough, he produced the 
broken arm, and, to the great mortification of the 
critics, revealed himself as the sculptor. Though 
the praise was not so great after the disclosure, 
Angelo had the consolation of knowing that 
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he* had taught th® lesson that merit and not 
antiquity should deeide the worth of a work of 
art. 

Among many stories told of the Dumas, father 
and spn, the two following are worth reproduc- 
tion. The elder was exceedingly careless of his 
money. .One afternoon lie was in an outlying 
part of Paris, when he remembered that he 
had a.debff to pav that *day, and not a sou 
in his purse at the time. He ordered his 
coachman to drive to a friend’s near at hand, 
where he asked the loan, of a hundred francs. 
His friend was out, however, and had the key 
of the strong-room with him ; but his wife 
gave Dumas one louis, which was about one- 
fifth of the sum needed. This he accepted, 
trusting to get the balance somewhere else. His 
hostess had been making pickles, of which the 
novelist was very •fond, and she presented him 
with a jar. As lie wa$ leaving, the servant 
followed him to his carriage and presented the 
pickles. ‘ Thanks — take that lor your trouble 
and he slipped into her hand the coin he had just 
borrowed from her mistress. Mr Edmund Yates 
narrates the following : When the first successful 
novel of the son appeared, the elder wrote to him 
as though to a stranger, -congratulating him on his 
book^ and saying that he himself should know 
something of novel-writing, having been guilty of 
several works of fiction. Alexandre the younger 
replied in the same spirit, thanking his friend for 
| his congratulations, which he valued very much, 
as coming from one of whom he had often heard 
his father speak in the highest terms. 

Wo had almost neglected to give the story of a 
practical joke played by Peter the <lreat, which 
had a very comical effect. During his second 
visit to a town in Holland he attended church 
along with the burgomaster, and feeling his head 
cold, seized the large official wig of the magistrate 
and placed it on his own head, where it remained 
during the remainder of the service, to the amuse- 
ment of the congregation. Then he returned it to 
the deeply insulted burgomaster with his thanks. 

| But that functionary’s wrath was not appeased ti^ 

| one of the Emperor’s suite solemnly assured him 
that His Majesty meant no offence ; that it was 
his WBual custom, when he felt his head growing 
cold, to seize the nearest wig he could clutch, i 
The Dutchman devoutly thanked his stars that 
he was not a Russian. 

This anecdote of Sir Ralph Abcrcromby, the 
victor of Aboukir, shows that even m the 1 pres- 
ence of death he did not forget that consid- 
eration for others which is the ruling spirit of 
I truly great men. After the battle, *at which 
he was mortally wounded, he was carried on 
board one of the ships, and a soldier’s blanket 
placed under his head, to ease it. He felt the 
relief, and asked what it was. ‘Only a soldier’s 
blanket.’ — ‘Whose blanket is it?’ ‘Only one 
of the men’s,’ was the reply. — ‘I* wish to know 
the name of the man to whom the blanket be- 
longs.’ ‘It is Duncan Roy’s, of the 42d, Sir Ralph.’ 
— ‘Then sec,’ said the dying general, ‘that Duncan 
Roy gets his blanket this very night.’ 

; The late Ole Bull, the well-known violinist, 
J'Sras perfectly fearless of consequences when his 
-respect was touched. As an example of this : 
.JPfaftf, Grand-duchess of Mecklenburg gave the 
3PEtUfici(i& a letter of commendation to her father, 


then King of Prussia, afterwards the Emperor 
William. With this he went to Berlin, where, 
ns directed, he called first on the superintendent 
of the Royal Opera House, to whom he stated his 
mission. That gentleman was so patronising that 
Bull could hardly stand it ; but eventually an 
hour was fixed on the following day for another 
call at the Opera House. The violinist, with liis 
usual punctuality, presented himself at the hour, 
determined to stand no nonsense. ‘Where is your 
violin?’ demanded the superintendent. ‘In the 
case,’ responded Ole Bull coolly. — ‘And where is 
the case?’ ‘At the hotel.’ — ‘But did not I tell 
you to play for me ? ’ ‘ Excuse me, sir,’ was the 

answer ; ‘ 1 did not think you were in earnest. I 
play either for money or honour, and in this case 
neither is in question.’ The manager was piqued, 
and r he replied sharply : ‘I cannot present you to 
His Majesty without having heard you.’ ‘If the 
request of the 0 rand -duel less is not a sufficient 
recommendation to Ilis Majesty, her father, I ain 
content to leave the city which he did that 
day. 


HEARTSEASE. 

I PovNr> a faded PanRy on the page 
Of an old bflok, long lost, one 'Winter day ; 

Its velvet heart was dim with dust and age; 

The beauty of its tints had passed away. 

Why did my eyes gaze through a mist of tears 
Which dropped on that dead dowei in tender lain ? 
Because unbidden from the vanished yeais 
Old hopes, old dreams, old joys came back again. 

Faded away my quiet fiieside nook, 

And, on the wings of Mciuoiy swiftly borne, 

I stood ’mid purple pansies by a brook 
That sang and sparkled in the summer morn. 

Rough winds no longer shook the dripping trees, 
Whose leafless branches smote my lattice-pane : 

1 heanl instead the diowsy hum of bees 
Among the roses in a winding lane. 

f June’s mellow sunshine lay on all the land ; 

' I saw the starry eyes of daisies shine ; 

Arid 1’iom the fmgeis of a clasping hand 
This purple Pansy fouhd its way to mine. 

* Ah me ! To think of all the lonely tears 

My eyes have wept since that blue summer day 
When, flushed with trembling hopes and girlish fears, 
In this old book I hid my flower away. 

You know my story, little pale Heartsease ! 

As Ipng as Time i oils on, such things will be : 

Death laid his hand upon Life’s golden keys, 

And all their melody was hushed for me. 

Yet, dear dea*l flower, although the old, old pain 
Still dims my sight and makes my heart boat fast, 

I know that God will wake for me again 
In years to come the music of the Past. 

E. Mathebox. 
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GIRLS IN ITALY. 

The nineteenth century will he renowned for 
the strides made in education all over the world, 
as well as for innumerable otner advances, im- 
provements, inventions, discoveries, See. It is 
not our intention, however, in the present paper 
to deal with education generally, but to turn 
our attention to that momentous question in 
Italy, and sec in what condition it is with regard 
to the education of girls. In days long gone 
by, it will be remembered, women in Italy held 
high positions, and exercised a considerable influ- 
ence in letters, science, and art ; but affairs are 
very different now, and much to be deplored. 
The education of girls is in a low state. No 
progressive spirit has induced the people 
endeavour to improve the lamentable state of 
affairs. A few ladies, fired with energy and zeal, 
are working strenuously to obtain the better 
education of the daughters of Italy. There is 
nothing in Italy like our own girls’ schools, 
which, indeed, are almost unique. Ours are pre- 
eminently ‘formative’ institutions. It is rather 
apt to be overlooked, that in order to elevate 
girls into good and thoroughly useful women 
a very careful training is necessary. 

Italy is in much the same condition as to the 
education of her girls as we were some fifty or 
Bixty years ago, before Newnham and Girton 
leavened us. The universities are open to girls ; 
but only about five or six avail themselves of 
university teaching, because the school education 
is not of a kind to fit them for the same place 
at the commencement as the young men*, and 
in Italy girls of thirteen and fourteen would 
not be allowed to go to the lycde and gymnu.se 
Bcliools with the boys of the same ag:, who obtain 
a thorough education there. As a rule, Italian 
girls are listless and care only for dress. There 
is no word for ‘training’ in Italian, a signifi- 
cant fact, just as there is no expression equiva- 
lent to ‘comfortable.’ In order to show how 
low the state of education is, we should here 
mention that *th€re is no home-life in Italian 


circles. Father, mother, sorts, and daughters do 
not discuss with each other what is going on in 
the world, at home and abroad, nor do they 
venture upon literary topics. The gentlemen 
seek their mental companionship elsewhere, either 
at the cafes or the ballets. Both they and their 
ladies would laugh at reading and having lite- 
rary talks. It would be an immense boon if 
intellectual intercourse between the sexes, now 
unknown, could be effected. Education till 
recently was so backward among the upper 
classes, that Madame Zampini Salazaro’s father 
was a distinguished man, broad-minded, whilst 
his sister could not sign her name ! Madame 
Sahizaro, an Italian lady with Irish blood in 
her veins, who lives at Naples, is quite a pioneer 
of intellectual development amongst Italian 
ladies. 

Till 1800, any lady who ^ould write her signa- 
ture waif supposed to make no other use of her 
accomplishment except in the writing of love- 
letters, not much to her ultimate benefit. This 
explains in a great measure the view taken of 
^vomen in Italy, and the position they alAow 
themselves to occupy. Innocence was supposed 
*to he only compatible with ignorance. 

There are for middle-class girls three kinds 
of schools : the convent schools, where nuns 
teach* Chiefiy embroidering flowers, and religion 
— not its history, but ‘ practical ’ devotions. The 
Government schools do not answer to our high- 
schools, and are not nearly so good. The terms 
are low, some five or six francs a month. These 
attempt to teach the natural sciences ; but they 
are all badly organised. The teaching is very 
pogrly paid, and is not appreciated. There are 
examinations, ami the schools work up for any- 
thing they just happen to have set before them 
for the time being, so that there is no firm basis 
of mental culture. There are three or four so- 
called superior schools, two of which are in Rome 
(Scuola Femminilia Superiora), and these are not 
much better. There is the most languid interest 
in higher education, although there are a few 
notable exceptions. There is one lady-doctor 
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practising iu Rome, # who is doing fairly well ; but, ture, book-keeping, penmanship, gymnastics, and 
as might have been expected, 6he has had to needlework. Besides these studies, which are 
encounter many prejudices. Queen Margherita is obligatory, some have also introduced the study 
very anxious to see the better education of girls, of German and English. 

and with that the advancement of women. She It will be observed that in all schools great 
has named this lady, Lady-doctor to her Court ; stress is laid upon penmanship ; but little atten- 
and she 'has also been appointed doctor to tae tiou is bestowed upon foreign languages. The 
employees gn the telegraph service in Rome, course of instruction comprises three years in 
There 'are two other lady -doctors at Bologna, all these higher schools, except in Milan, where 
who studied with the men at the universities, it is four years, so that more time may be 
Bonghi opened the road of medicine to women, devoted to natural science. The school in Milan 
No Italian lady has spoken in public except was for some time free ; but as it was seen 
Madame Salazaro, who lectures at Naples on in other cities that a fee could be required 
women’s education and rights. She frequently without detriment to the school, a charge of 
lectures in Rome at the Palombella, where the fifty lire was made, which is the usual fee in 
Roman Scuola Femminilia Supcriora is, expressly the other cities. Students must be twelve years ; 
for the Italian women. There is a private school of gge, and must have graduated from the pri- j 
in Rome, which is really a very good school, mary school and passed a certain examination, 
kept by a family flamed Nathan, and here girls Besides these, there are some other schools which j 
can obtain some knowledge to fit them for their board either all or a part of their pupils, and 


later years if they so choose. here special stress is laid on the so-called 

For the daughters' of poor parents there are * accomplishments ’ — music, dancing, drawing, 
the municipal schools, which provide a free foreign languages, &c. 
elementary eduentiop. At these schools they With all these Government schools 


elementary eduentiop. At these schools they With all these Government schools and ‘high* 
are just beginning to teach them to cook and ' schools, if we may use the term, it would seem 
sew ; but their tendency ia to be too technical that Italian girls should be able to make some 
and not sufficiently meiltal. They do not attempt better use of their lives. Of course, all are not 
to talk or read to them whilst they sew, but equally apathetic and frivolous ; to instance tliis, 
sit silent. Primary instruction is compulsory, one young girl in a Government school broke 
according to the law of 1859. The schools her right arm, hut she persevered, and accom- 
are composed of a lower and higher grade, each plished all her writing with her left arm! Un- 
of two classes. In the former are taught rending, foitunately, women in Italy are still regarded as 
writing, elementary arithmetic, the elements of the moral slaves of men, as nmy be judged from 
the metrical system, the Italian language, and the civil and penal eodcR, and as a result, a 
religion. In the higher grade, in addition to low opinion of them is very general. Nothing 
the studies of the lower, are taught composi- j is provided to elevate their characters or to make 
tion, penmanship, national history, elementary them self-reliant or strong. 

geography, book-keeping, and elementary science. There are several cultivated and influential 
The schools of the lower grade have to be main- men and women endeavouring to bring about 
tained by every commune ; whilst those of the a better state of tilings. The Countess Augusta 
higher grade have to he established in all towns Balzani, an Englishwoman, daughter of Professor 
having more than foiir thousand inhabitants. Simon of Edinburgh, is Vice-president of the 
Teachera are allowed to punish their pupils by Society tor promoting women’s superior culture, 
admonition, a note of censure in the school The Queen of Italy is President of the Society, 
register, separation from their comrades, or si\s- and most of the court ladies are interested in 
pension, of which parents must be informed ; the work. The priim-minisler’s wile, Signora 
but # they are forbidden to use harsh and often- Crispi, is a zealous worker. Mrs William Grey, 
sive -words, or to inflict corporal punishment/ too, the authoress of that delightful book, Last 
and extra lessons as penalties. Girls of fifteen 1 ' 1 Fords to Girls, does a great deal for the educa- 
are allowed to enter the normal schools, which tionalVause — it can hardly be called ‘movement,’ 
are of three kinds : those supported by the for so few move. • 

Government, by the provinces, and by private Unmarried girls in Italy are supposed to look 
persons. The normal schools are also governed Mter the children of their married brothers and 
by certain laws, and the course of study com- sisters, if they have any, as it is looked upon 
prises three years. The fi,rst two^ years are as degrading if they take to business ; and the 
devoted to a preparation for teaching in the majority are very prejudiced against women - 
lower grades, and in the third year for the writers. 

higher grades. The curriculum includes religion Signora Zampini Salazaro is about lo cstab- 
and morality, pedagogy, the rudiments of natural lish an International Scientific and Literary Insti- 
history and natural philosophy, drawing, music, tutc in* Rome, to try whether that will help to 
and the principles of hygiene, well as arith- elevate the girls of Italy. 

metic, geometry, and book-keeping. c From the foregoing remarks, it will be seen 

In 1861, Milan founded a higher school for Shat the girls of Italy have a very different time 
girls, as it was found that so many attended of it from the girls of England. Italy must 
the normal schools without any id<sa of ever bear in mind that to instruct woman is to 
teaching, but merely for the sake of a higher instruct man ; to elevate her character is to 
education. This school met with such success raise his ; and to enlarge her mental freedom 
that other cities established similar schools. In is to extend and secure that of the whole com- 
taese schools the course of study comprises ethics, inanity. For are not nations the outcomes of 
2$$Iian language and literature, hygiene, the homes, and peoples of mothers? Her girls need 
sciences, French language and litera* not live grand lives, but good *ond useful ones, 
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doin" the work which falls to their lot faith- all canvas upon the stranger, intending appa- 
fully and conscientiously ; for, as George Eliot rently to let her meet what was to come with 
tells us, ‘ the growing good of the world is partly a small storm foretrysail, which I could see a 
dependent on unhistoric acts ; and that things crowd of seamen bending and making ready 
are not so ill with you and me as they might for setting. Her fore and topsail yards* were 
have tfeen, is half owing to the number who loaded with men swnrrtiing like bees along the 
lived faithfully a hidden life.' thin delicate lines of spars, and even as Twatched, 

the canvas they were roll in" up melteg away 

„ t v» u a rr -gi r nTTtcT? into lender streaks of white, like leaves of trees 

MY SHIPM A 1 h L U U 1 b L. devoured by insects. There looked to me to be 

the romance of a wreck. at least a hundred of a crew to the vessel. 

CHAFTEIt XII. A ST01U1 OF WIXO. 1^“ ^ ^ Cocto.^ 

The atmosjdiere now took a deeper tinge of large crew of ruffians and six guns of a side, 
gloom. Thunder hail followed the blaze of not to mention a twenty-fonr pounder in the 
lightning in the west, low, distant, but con- bows, and cutlasses and small-arms in galore, 
tinuou*, like a rapid succession of the batteries ! hardly form a joke. It is easy to figure the 
of several ships of war heard from afar ; and ! beauty, that sails, I daresay* three feet to our 
as the echoes of this ominous growling swept one, quietly sheering alongside and throwing 
to our cars over the glass-smooth heave of the seventy or eighty of her children aboard, dark- 

swell, the fresh dye of gloom came into the skinned assassins, armed tf> the teeth, reeking 

day and made an evening darkness of the after- of garlic. — Well, hang me, Mr Cocker, if I didn’t 
noon. believe that the times of those gentry had passed 

All the ladies were below ; hut shortly after some years ago.’ 

Mr Johnson had left me, Miss Temple came Ilis lips were moving to answer me, hut there 
on deck and went to the side to look at the was a wide and blinding flash of lightning at that 
stranger and there lingered, with her gaze upon instant that set the heavens on lire, immediately 
the western sky, over which the .lightning was followed by a crash of thunder as deafening as 
now running in lluid lines, a cascading oi fiery though a first-rate had blown up close aboard 
streaks with a frequent dull opening blaze low us. Yet again the scowl of the clouds deepened 
down, which the beads of the swell would catch in darkness, and the brig grew vague on a sudden 
aud mirror as though it wore an instant gleam in the gloom of the storm. 

of sunset. 11. id she condescended to glance my ‘There comes the rain !' cried Mr Cocker, 
way, 1 should have joined her. She loitered pointing to a line of grayish shadow with a 
a while, and then Mt the deck ; and at the look of steam boiling up as it were from the 

same moment the second mate came forward base of it. It drew creeping slowly on to the 

to the break ot the poop and called out an brig, and its perpendicular fall made one think 

order for the torcsul arid mi/zeti topsail to be of it as of a vast sheet of water up above over- 


furled and the foivdopsaii to he close reefed. 


‘Very unpleasant state of suspeme thi*/ silul of a cloud. 


flowing and cataracting sheer dow r n over the edge 


little Mr ttuunde:-, touting to my bide an 1 
looking up into my tac«*. 

‘Very,’ I answered; ‘hut it seems as if the 
weather was to extinguish out anxiety as regards 
the brig.’ 


‘There is no wind there,’ said I; ‘it is a 
regular. Irishman’ s hurricane right up and down. 
— But here goes for a waterproof'.’ 

I trundled below for a suit of rubber clothes, 
btung too anxious to observe what was to happen 


‘Yes,’ said lie. ‘J heard the captain tell Mr to choose to leave the deck. All the passengers 
Prance that he believes there is a gale of wind were congregated in the cuddy, and the lightning, 


drops of rain fell. Air Cocker stood at tlnj Miss JFfudson leaned against lier mother with 
rail with a telescope in his hand, lie busily her ‘hands over her eyes. If ever there came 
watched the men up aloft, sometimes letting a brighter flash than usual, one lady or another 
fly an order to the boatswain in a voice that would scream. Colledge and Miss Temple sat 
went past the ear like a stone from a sling, over a draughtboard ; but I could not gather 
A large drop of rain splashed upon Mr Saunders’ from the hurried glance I threw over the people 
nos ®- f as I passed through them that they -were playing. 

‘ It s about to burst, I think,’ said he, looking 1 equipped myself from head to foot in water- 
straight up into the heavens with his modest proofs and came again into the saloon on my 
yearning eyes. ‘ I sltali go below ; ’ and down wfcy to the poop* 

trotted the little creature. • * Are you going on deck, Dugdale V cried Mr 

‘Mr Cocker,’ said I, ‘lend me* your glass for Johnson, shouting aloud, to render his voice 
an instant, will you ?’ I pointed it at the brig, audible above the continuous cannonading of 
‘Yes,’ I exclaimed, talking to the second mate the thunder, 
with the telescope at my eye; ‘I believed I ‘ Yes,’ I replied. 

was not mistaken. Full of men, indeed l Phew ! * You will be struck dead, sir,’ called out 


Why, there are hands enough upon her yards Mrs 
to furnish out the complement of a fifty-gun ‘I 


to furnish out the complement of a fifty-gun ‘I have half a mind to join you/ said Mr 
frigate. • Emmett, jumping up with a wild look at the 

It was indfeed as I said. They were furling skylight : ‘ it ’s simply beastly down here.’ 
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‘ Hark to that /’ bawled the Colonel ; 1 there ’s 
a shower for you !’ 

The wall of rain had reached us. For a 
minute before it struck the ship you could hear, 
it hissing upon the sea like twenty locomotives 
blowing off steam ; then plump ! came the 
cataract 6n to * our (leeks. Had every drop 
been a brick, the noise could not have been 
more astounding. One couldn’t hear the thunder 
for the roaring of the fall of water and hail- 
stones, though the deep and awful note of the 
electric Btorm was in it to add to its tremen- 
dous sound. 

‘Where’s the steward V bawled the Colonel 
in his loudest tones. ‘Confound it, are we to 
be left in total blackness here ? Why don’t some 
one light the lamps V 

‘Are you coming on deck, Mr Emmett?’ I 
cried ; but he had sunk back on his seat with 
his arms folded and his 'head bowed ; and obtain- 
ing no reply, I walked to the companion steps, 
receiving, as I passed Miss Temple, a half-inter- 
rogative glance from her, which made me look 
again in readiness to answer the question that 
seemed to hover on her lips. But lier eyes 
instantly dropped, and the next instant she 
bad turned to say something to her aunt, who 
was on a sofa behind her ; so, rounding on my 
heel, up I went into the smoking wet 

There was nothing to be seen but rain — such a 
sheet of it as one must explore the latitudes we 
were in to parallel. The lightning flashed amidst 
it incessantly, and every line of the falling water 
sparkled like glowing wire in dazzling hues of 
crimson and of violet alternating. 

I had not been a minute in the hatchway when 
the heavens seemed to be split open to the very 
heart of their depths by a flash of lightning, 
followed in the space of the beat of a heart by a 
shock of thunder that seemed to happen imme- 
diately over our mastheads— a most soul-subduing 
* crash, if ever there was one ! and as if by jmagic, 
the rain ceased, and the atmosphere sensibly 
brightened. There was a great noise of shrieking 
in tl le cuddy, and half-blinded, and pretty hand* 
somely dazed by that terrible blast of lightning 
and ^}ie thunder-clap which had followed, I crept 
down the steps with my pulse beating hard in my 
ears to see what had happened, scarce knowing 1 
but that some one had been struck, and perhaps 
killed. 

‘What is it?’ I shouted to the Colonel^ who 
stood at the foot of the ladder. • 

‘ Only Mrs Hudson in hysterics,’ he roared ; 
on hearing which I went up again, bqjng in no 
temper to make one of the nervous company 
below. 

The swell had flattened ; all to starboard there 
was an oozing as of daylight into the breath- 
less thickness, with ugly hump-shaped masses of 
black vapour defining themselves np in the ugh 
sallow smother in a sort of writhing way, as 
though they were coming together in a jumble ; 
but to port it was as black as thunder, an inky 


water. 

f * A pretty little shower ! ’ said I. 

‘Very,’ he answered, with his face showing of 
a, bleached look like the flesh of a washerwoman’s 


hand. * A plague on this Bort of work, say I ! 
This serge shrinks consumedly when drenched, 
and my trousers will be up to my knees to- 
morrow morning— three pounds ten as good , as 
washed out of a man’s pocket.’ 

‘ Where ’s your glass, Mr Cocker V 

* In that hencoop there,’ said he. 

I pulled it out, and directed it at the dim 
blotch of brig that had caught my eye stealing 
out of the wet du6k like the phantom of a ship. 

‘ By my great-grandfather’s wig ! ’ cried I with 
a start. ‘So! No fear now of being boarded. 
Our windpipes are safe for the present. — Look 
for yourself, Mr Cocker.* 

He ogled her an instant, then bawled to the 
skipper, who was speaking to Mr Prance. 

‘The brig ’s been struck, sir ! Her mainmast is 
over the side.’ 

In very truth it was as he declared. I whipped 
the glass out of his hand for another look, and, 
sure enough, could clearly distinguish a whole 
lumber of wreckage lifting to the roll of the 
subdued swell alongside the swaying hull of the 
brig. Her foremast and topmast stood intact to 
the cross-trees, but abaft she was as completely 
denuded as if a chopper had been laid to the foot 
of the mast. 

1 went to the companion way and called down 
to Colonel Bannister. 

‘Halloa? What now? Who wants me ? * lie 
shouted. 

| ‘ Tell the ladies, Colonel,’ I sung down, 1 that 

I the brig has been struck by lightning, and that 
I our safety, so far as she is concerned, is assured.’ 

I heard him roar out the news as I went to 
the side again, and a moment after up rushed 
the whole body of passengers to see for them- 
selves. 

Old Keeling cried out: ‘Ladies, be good 
em'ugh to take my advice and return to the 
cabin. We shall be having a strong blow of 
wind coining along in a few minute!-.’ 

‘Mein Gott, she i&s on fire!’ here shouted 
Ilemskirk, pointing directly at the brig witli a 
fat forefinger, whilst with the other hand he kept 
a binocular glass glued to his eye. 

* It is so then, sir 1 ’ cried Mr Prance to the 
fskipper ; ‘ there is smoke — apparently rising from 
her fore-hatch.’ 

Mr Cocker had replaced his telescope in the 
hencoop ; I jumped forSt, and in a trice had the 
lenses hearing upon the brig. There was an 
a’ppeurance of smoke, a thin bluish haze of it, as 
though mounting from a newly -kindled bonfire, 
slowly going spirally into the motionless air ; 
but almost at the instant of my first looking I 
thought I could witness something of a ruddy 
tinge flashing for a breath into this smoke, as 
though ,to a sudden leap of flame. Though the 
brig lay at the same distance that had separated 
her from us throughout the afternoon, the 
shrituded ami heaped-up vaporous wall of firma- 
ment beyond her seemed to heave her as close 
again to us as she really was ; and now quite 
easily by the aid of the glass I could see her 
decks as she rolled them our way dark with her 
people, many of them hacking and hewing at her 
rigging, os though to clear away the wreckage ; 
others seemingly passing buckets along ; others, 
again, running wildly and as it might seem aim- 
lessly about, whilst with the regularity of a swing 
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in action the beautifully moulded bull rolled 
quietly from side to side with a rhythmic oscilla- 
tion of her one mast upon which the fragment of 
white trysail filled and hollowed as it beat the 
air* starting out upon the eye with a very ghast- 
liness ef pallor as it swelled to its cotton-like hue 
out of the shadow of its incurving, and hovered 
like some butterfly over the hideous dusky green 
of the swell. 


I replaced the telescope. 

* Here comes the wind ! * I 


‘Here comes the wind!* 1 heard Mr Cocker 
sing out. 

‘Ladies,’ cried old Keeling, ‘ let me beg of you 
to step below.’ 

Most of them complied, but a few lingered, 
staring with curiosity at the coining weather. I 
watched it with amazement, for never before, had 
I seen a storm of wind coming down upon a ship 
in a sort of wall. 

The wind struck the brig. My eye was upon 
her, and she disappeared in the shrieking whirl 
of flying spume as you extinguish a reflection in 
a mirror by breathing upon the glass. A minute 
later it was upon u.s. It smote the Indiannm 
right abeam, and down she lay in a seething and 
hissing flatness of boiling v titers, stooping yet 
and yet, till the line of the topgallant bulwark | 
rail looked to be flush with the furious yeasty 
smother. There were two men at the helm hold- 
ing the wheel jammed hard over. I swung to a 
belaying pin on the weather rail, and the poop 
deck went down from me to leeward at an angle 
that made one’s eyes reel in the head to look 
along it. 

I was waiting to see what the ship meant to 
do, when the weather maintopsiil sheet parted, 
though a treble-reefed sail, with a sound like 
another clap of thunder, and in a moment the 
canvas was Hogging away from the yard in 
ribbands, with Mr Cocker shouting at the top* of 
his voice, and a crowd of seamen tumbling and 
capsizing about the main deck to the officer's 
orders to haul upon the clewlines. It was at that 
instant, amidst all this prodigious hullabaloo, 
that I caught sight of Miss Temple to leeward of 
the mizzen mast holding on to some gear that was 
belayed at the foot of the mast. As my gaze rested 
on her, the rope she grasped either overhauled « 
itself or was detached from the pin, and sh<v 
swung out to leeward. There were henco<fps and 
rails and the mizzen sluQuds to save her from 
going overboard ; but there was nothing to pre- 
vent her from breaking a limb, or even her neck; 
if she let go. Though my legs yet preserved 
something of their old seafaring nimbleness, the 
slope of the deck made desperate work for them. 
Yet the girl must be reached, and at once. She 
did not appear to have sense enough to lower her- 
self down the rope till her feet touched,* in which 
posture she might have hung with safety. She 
maintained her first clutch of the gear, and swung 
above the deck to the height of some two, 
perhaps three feet. Keeling, who,was clinging tfc 
the weather vang, did not seem to see her. The 
helmsmen grinding at the wheel heeded nothing 
but their business. 

There was only one means of arriving at the 
girl with any approach to swiftness. I dropped on 
to the deck, and went down upon my knees with 
my head to windward, and worked my way stern 
first in that attitude to the line of lee hencoops, 


along which I made shift to travel half jammed 
by my own weight against the bars of the coops ; 
until, coming abreast of the girl, I got upon, my 
.legs, and firmly planting my left foot against the 
bottom of the row of boxes in which ths fowls 
were immured, and leading on my right leg in a 
fencing posture, I put my arms round* her waist 
And told her to let, go. She did Qp at once, as 
likely as not because she could hold on n<T longer. 
The weight of her noble figure was rather more 
than I had bargained for. 1 had thought to hold 
her fairly off the deck and ease her away, whilst 
in my arms, down to the hencoop behind, on 
which she could sit ; but she was too much for 
me. I wus forced to let her feet touch the planks, 
where, losing her balance, she threw her arm 
round my neck to save herself from falling. The 
next moment I was lodged upon the hencoop, 
she on my knee, and her arifts still enclosing my 
head ; but this was only for a breath or two. 
It was easy to lift her to my side, and there she 
sat, her fine face dark witfi blushes, and her eyes 
sparkling with alarm and confusion and twenty 
other passions and emotion^, whilst the curve of 
her bosom rose and fell with hysteric swiftness. 

‘ What a very ridiculous position 1 It serves 
me right. I should have taken the captain’s 
advice. I should have gone below.’ 

This was all my haughty companion con- 
descended to say. Not a syllable of thanks — not a 
glance of softness to reward me ! However, to he 
reasonable, bhe could have scarcely been audible 
had she attempted more words. Even to catch 
the few sentences she uttered I had to strain my 
ear to the movement of her lips, off which the 
wind clipped her speech with a silencing yell. 

There had been but little thunder in the 
storm, which still showed livid over the eastern 
horizon, that surpassed the wild and prodigious 
roaring of this first outtly of the hurricane. The 
ship continued to lie down to the fierce sw r eep of 
the wind at the angle slje lmd first reached to — 
it was* as good or bad, indeed, as being on her 
beam ends — and Miss Temple and I were forced 
y.) keep our seats upon the hencoop, no more able 
to crawl ivp the cleck to where the companion 
hatch was than had it been a slope of polished 
ice. 

f ‘ Look ! * I shouted to Miss Temple, and pointed 
over our stern, where, out of the flying faintness 
and thickness of spray, the figure of the bi ig was 
at tlmt instant forming itself. 

It sprang upon the hencoop, the better to see, 
grasping the mizzen shrouds for support. 

‘Shall I give you a hoist 1 ?’ I cried to the 
girl. 

Her curiosity was too strong : the flying brig — 
a fleeting vision of the object which had filled us 
with alarm and suspense throughout the day, was 
a wonder to be witnessed at such a time as that 
at any cost. Hpr lips parted in the w’ord yes to 
tlfe howl of the gale, and in a moment I had her 
up alongside of me, my arm through hers, securely 
gripping and supporting her, and the pair of iis 
gazing breathlessly at the sight astern. 

With her single mast rising to the topmast 
cross-trees, the yards square, the remains of the 
trysail streaming like white hair from gaff and 
boltrope, the brig swept under our stern, shooting 
sheer athwart, seething smoothly as a sleigh over 
a level plain of snow, and rushing before the 
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wind straight, as the flight of an arrow. A coil 
of thick black 6moke, whose base was reddened 
by 'Suddens tongues of fire, blew over her bow, 
and coloured the atmosphere into which she 
rushed with a complexion of thunder. But the 
vision came and went i^ a few breaths like an 
object seen by lightning. So dense was the giUe 
with spray, that there was scarcely a eablas 
length • of opening round about us. The brrg 
showed and was gone ! a phantasm, with the 
white waters pouring over her sprit-sail yard as 
she rushed through it, and scarce more to be 
noted by the eye during the headlong swiftness 
of her plunge from one wall of spindrift into 
another, than the delicate lines of her rigging 
supporting the foremast, the bowsprit vanishing 
in the cloud of smoke blowing ahead of her, a 
length of white deck, a flash of skylight glass, 
the glimmer, so to speak, of some score of faces 
turned our way. 

‘She is on tire,’ I cried in Miss Temple’s ear: 
‘she carries a dooihed crew into that thick- 
ness 1’ 

She moved, as if to resume her seat, and very 
carefully I got her on to the hencoop again. 

But the first terrific spite of the gale was 
now gone, and the squab form of the India- 
man .lifting a little out of the seething caldron 
in which she lay with her main-deck rail flush 
with the yeasty surface, was beginning slowly 
to pay off. ller decks gradually grew level, 
and presently she was right before the wind, 
with the howl of it at her taffrail, and her 
huge hows heaping up the white sea till the 
leaps of the summits were at either cathead. 

‘ Mr Colledge’s face showed in the companion- 
way. 

‘Oh, there you are, Miss Temple !’ he roared. 
‘Mrs Radeliffe is firmly persuaded you have been 
blown overboard.’ 

She rose, but sat again, for the wind was 
too strong for her. Friend Colledge himself 
seemed pinned by tfie weight of it 4 in the 
hatch. 

‘We may be able to manage it between u^,’ 
I shouted ; and passing my arm through hers, 
I drove the pair of us to windwaid, and got her 
on to the companion ladder, down which she 
went. ( 

HOW WARS ARE DECLARED. 

One morning about the middle of January all 
the newspapers announced that Lord Salisbury 
had sent, through our Minister at Lisbon, an 
Ultimatum to the Portuguese Governmefil requir- 
ing ‘the withdrawal of all forces, officials, and 
expeditions of any kind from the banks of the 
Shire River, beyond the confluence of the Ruo, 
and south of the Zambesi and Mashona Land.’ 
Coupled with this demand was aif intimation tk*at 
failing a favourable answer within twenty-four 
hours, Mr Petre, our Minister, would leave the 
capital with the whole staff of the legation, and 
await further developments at Vigo. 

Even to those unacquainted with the techni- 
calities of diplomatic phraseology, the interpreta- 
tion of this Ultimatum did not cause much diffi- 
| :Culfcy. Whatever might be the precise significance 


of the language, nobody dopbted that practically 
if Portugal did not yield and our Minister went 
to Vigo, we should be in a state of war with 
Portugal. How far this conception of tlio state 
of affairs is strictly accurate will be shown shortly* 
That it should be the general impression, how- 
ever, points to an interesting difference between 
the practice of ancient and modern times in the 
matter of the formalities incident to the Declara- 
tion of War. 

It is no doubt true that the gravity of a great 
war is more realised now than in earlier ages ; 
or perhaps it is more correct to say that the 
gravity of such a struggle under existing con- 
ditions is so utterly nnrealisahle that no Power 
cares rashly to provoke war. Hence, when events 
arise which lead to friction, the tendency has 
been in recent times to prolong diplomatic nego- 
tiations in the hope of finding a peaceful solution. 
But, on the other hand, when it lias once become 
apparent that hostilities are inevitable, the final 
plunge into war is now taken with far less of 
courteous formality than in days of old. 

Readers of Greek history must be familiar with 
instances of formal embassies sent to denounce 
and justify war. Among the Romans, a College 
of twenty priests known as Fetials was maintained 
for the express purpose of such services. They 
had certain implements and sacred herbs set apart 
for their special use ; and they often travelled 
great distances to demand reparation from nations 
who had injured the Roman State, and, if this 
was refused, to denounce war against them. 

Even had the practice of Rome not set such a 
precedent, it was inevitable from the nature of 
thfe organisation of the states which rose out of 
the ruins of the* Empire, and which afterwards 
formed the nations of modern Europe, that the 
utmost formality of Declaration should precede 
a great war— and this for two reasons. In the 
fiist place, where, as on the Continent, there was 
almost unlimited right of private war, some 
official pronouncement was essential for the pur- 
pose of establishing a distinction between a mere 
squabble among a fe,w barons and an act of 
hostility for which the community was respons- 
ible. Further, military enterprises were regarded 
as being not so much national undertakings os 
personal expeditions, levied lor the private honour 
of the sovereign us feudal superior, and to be con- 
ducted therefore with all due observance of the 
rites of chivalry. Witness, as instances of this 
feeling* the challenge of Richard I. to Saladin, 
and that of Edward III. to Philip of France, to 
settle their disputes by single combat Under 
cuch a regime ^ was not to be expected that men 
so exact in their observance of the punctilio of 1 
the tournament would be more remiss in their 
wars ; hence, we are not surprised to learn that 
as a necessary preliminary to the commencement 
of hostilities, letters of formal defiance were always 
exchanged. Of these a somewhat burlesqued 
example is given in Ivanhoe. * , 
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At a rather later/ date, verbal proclamation On the one hand, by furnisliiiig a defeated nation," 
through a herald was substituted for these letters against which no Declaration had been made, with 
of defiance. ' This continued to be practised till formal ground for regarding itself as wronged 
. , .i ___ ,* T . a t nT >r> < iu R led to feelings of rancour being perpetuated 

the ^sixteenth century, and t against the conquerors. One instance ot this is 

of it S o recently as the middle of the next ^ be founJ in t } ie indignation of Austria at the 
century. In 1635, Louis XIII. sent a herald unannounced attack by Prussia on Silesia in 1740. 
to Brussels to declare war against Spam ; and jL t},j a case the irritation was perhaps hardly to 
twenty-two years afterwards, Sweden declared jj e wondered at, as Frederick had actually his 
war against Denmark by the mouth of a herald armies in Silesia two days before the Emperor 
sent to Copenhagen. even knew of the ground of quarrel. 

But even prior to this time, influences had Where, on the other hand, Declarations were 
been at work which undermined the old usages, issued, as was customary, long after "war had com- 
After the close of the Hundred Years’ War, the menced, angry disputes arose whether property 
civil wars in England, the consolidation of the captured before the date of issue was lawful prize, 
great European states, and above all, the fierce The decision that such property was good prize 
rancour engendered in the religious wars, # had [ if comlemned after the Declaration, shows how 
all contributed to discredit the old forms of feudal merely formal was even the show of respect which 
chivalry. Written declarations were substituted its supporters still managed* to secure for the 
for proclamation by heralds, and as early as 1588 old doctrine. 

the Great Armada attacked England without During the latter part of the century, when 
any Declaration at all. the burdens laid upon neu (fails had become more 

The great legal writers still lent their support onerous, the very commendable custom sprang 
to the older usage ; as where Grotius declares up, and was generally adopted, of issuing a mani- 
tliat the voice of God and Nature alike order festo or notice of the commencement of war, not 
men to renounce friendship before embarking in necessarily to the enemy, but to the diplomatic 
war. But in spite of their influence, practice agents of other nations who were required to 
became very loose. On the one hand, we have observe the laws of neutrality, 
the two cases already cited, and our war with The opinion of the great jurists of this century, 
the Dutch in 1671, where there was, solemn pro- since the close of the Napoleonic wars in 1815, 
clamation. On the other, we have the war of lias been more equally divided on the necessity 
Gustavus Adolphus with the Empire, and an oi Declaration. Several of the leading continental 
English expedition against the Spanish West authorities stil 1 maintain that some form of notice 
Indies m 1654, curried through without Declara- to the enemy is imperative. Others, along with 
turn; and our Dutch wars of 165:2 and 1665; the more influential British and American autho- 
ihe war between Portugal and the Dutch in 1645; rities, take the opposite view. Let us glance at 
and finally, the war between France and the the practice in the matter as shown in the greater 
Empire in 1688, in all of which hostilities weie recent wars. 

in an advanced state before any Declaration was In neither the war with England in 1812 nor 
issued. • with Mexico in 1846, did the United States issue 

Still, the lingering influence of the older usag<> either Manifesto or Declaration. Of the smaller 


in an advanced state before any Declaration was In neither the war with England in 1812 nor 
issued. • with Mexico in 1846, did the United States issue 

Still, the lingering influence of the older nsag** either Manifesto or Declaration. Of the smaller 
is shown in the distinction which Molloy, a wntcr wars down to 1870 in which a European power 
in touch with the practice of men of action, draws was ei Imaged on one side* or the other, our own 
between ‘solemn’ and ‘unsolemn’ wars. ‘A general unimportant contest with Persia in 1838 affords 
war,’ says he, ‘is either solemnly denounced or yliat seems to be a solitary instance of Declara- 
not solemnly denounced ; the former is when lion. The Opium War of 1840, the Italian War of 
war is solemnly declared or proclaimed by our ! 1847-49, the Anglo- Persian War of 1856, as vs ell 
king against another state. An unsolemn war* as the Danish struggle about Schleswig-Holstein 
is when two nations slip into war without an^fin 1863, and the war between Brazil and Uruguay 
solemnity, and ordinarily happened) amuifght us. ; in the following year, all commenced by acts of 
Again, if a foreign primfc invades our coasts or hostility, preceded, indeed, in several instances by 
sets upon the king’s navy at sea, a real, though diplomatic notes and manifestoes, but in no case 
not solemn war may, and hath formerly, arisen, heralded by Declaration of War. 

So that a state of war may be between two In November 1853, after prolonged negotiations 
kingdoms without any proclamation or infliction had already taken place, the Ottoman Porte pro- 
thereof, or other matter of record to prove it.’ tested against Russian claims, and intimated its 
In far the greater number of the struggles of intention of going to war. To this the Emperor 
the eighteenth century, no Declaration was issued Nicholas responded in a very elaborate formal 
until a state of war had been constituted de facto , Declaration, emitted at Moscow. Hostilities did 
and had even in some instances existed f<Tr many not actually commence till the 4th of November, 
years. In some few*cases the whole contest was three days after the Czar’s proclamation, of which 
begun, continued, and ended without notification, tfce Sultan had Thus time to become aware. Rela- 
while it is difficult to find a singly case where tlfc tions between the Czar and the English and French 
commencement of hostilities was preceded by courts became more anti more strained during the 
Declaration. next few weeks. On the 8th of February 1854 , 

An influential minority of jurists now began the Russian minister left England ; and six days 


ever, the only two directions in which it manifested unfriendly attitude of England and France: On 
its continued Vitality were equally unfortunate, the 27th, Captain Blackwood was sent to St 
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Petersburg with an Ultimatum, hia instructions 
being to wait six days for an answer. Before that 
time had elapsed, the Emperor declined to give 
any reply ; but the Russian Foreign Minister stated 
privately that his master would not declare 
war. • 

* On the 22d of March a message from the Queen 
was read in the House of.Lords declaring war ; 
and tiie Gazette of the 28th contained the 
announcement and justification of this step. On 
the 31st, according to a quaint old custom, the 
High Sheriff and other chief City dignitaries of 
London attended in their robes and proclaimed 
the war from the steps of the Exchange. Early 
in April, we completed the alliance with France, 
now also in arms against the Muscovite. All 
these steps, it will be observed, were simply for 
the information of our own subjects and of 
neutrals, no steps being taken, as in earlier times, 
to give a formal notice to the 6nemy. 

This also was the case five years later in the 
Austro 'Italian war of 1859. The Emperor’s Ulti- 
matum was presented on the 23d of April ; and 
two days afterwards. Count Cavour intimated its 
rejection. On the same day Victor Emmanuel 
announced to the army the outbreak of war, and 
on the 26th operations commenced. 

The American Civil War presents an interesting 
instance of the modern tendency to rely on facts 
rather than forms. As the North never recog- 
nised the Southern States as being other than 
rebels, of course they were precluded from declar- 
ing war against them ; but in a way which may 
be readily summarised, a state of war came to be 
recognised as having in point of fact supervened 
on a state of insurrection. The Secession move- 
ment, which began in South Carolina on the 20th 
December 1861, speedily spread to the other 
Southern States. On the 9th of January 1861 the 
first shot was fired from the batteries of Fort 
Sumter on the Star of the W est, attempting to 
enter Charleston with Reinforcements. Notwith- 
standing this, Lincoln on the 4tli of Match still 
characterised the movement as insurrectionary. 
Nine days later, Charleston surrendered to tlie 
Confederates, and war-votes were tlieu asked for. 
On the 15th of April, letters of marque were 
issued by the South, and a blockade proclaimed! 
by the North. On the 3d of May, larger war* 
votes w’ere asked, and Mr Seward ^announced in a 
letter to the American Minister a't Paris that the 
Government had ‘accepted the Civil War as an 
inevitable necessity.’ England and France •there- 
upon recognised the rights of the South as a belli- 
gerent State, and issued proclamations of neutra- 
lity. This action they justified on flits ground 
that although there had been no Declaration of 
War, the credits voted and the proclamation of 
blockade were facts consistent only with a state of 
war, not of mere insurrection. 

The Seven Weeks’ War of 186Q began with the 
rupture, on the 12th of June, of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Prussia and Austria, followed on the 
same day by a Declaration of War by the former 
power against Saxony, whose territory was entered 
on the 15th. On the 16th, Austria intimated her 
intention of supporting Saxony, and this Prussia 
interpreted as a Declaration of War. A bellicose 
manifesto addressed ‘ To My Armies ’ was issued 
by Francis Joseph. On the 22d, Prince Fritz Carl 
complained of the violation of the Silesian frontier 


by the Austrians, without any formal Declaration 
of War. This complaint is a curious example of 
historical retribution, a precisely similar protest 
having been made, it will be remembered. one 
hundred and twenty years earlier by Austria 
against the Prussian invasion of Silesia. The 
Red Prince followed up his complaint by formallv 
declaring war against Austria, a measure which 
Italy had taken two days previously. 

Four years later, Prussia was again involved in 
a war which was destined to complete the unifica- 
tion of Germany, to which the Seven Weeks’ War 
had been the first step. On the 15th of July 1870 
it was announced by the French Ministry that 
the King of Prussia had refused to receive the 
Emperor’s ambassador, and that the German Min- 
ister was preparing to leave Paris. Large war 
credits were asked, as, in the face of these facts, 
France could no longer maintain peace. On the 
16th the slighted French Minister reached Paris, 
and the German representative left. France 
thereupon, with a sell -assertion characteristic of 
the popular feeling of the time, issued a Declara- 
tion of War, a copy of which was handed by the 
charge d’affaires at Berlin to Count Bismarck, 
by whom it was laid before the parliament of 
the North German Confederation on the 20th. 
England on tfye 19th had recognised the existence 
of war by her proclamation of neutrality. 

In the next war of any moment, the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877, we have a reductio ad 
absurduni of the doctrine of the necessity for a 
Declaration so far as demanded in the interests 
of the enemy. On the 24th of April the Czar 
emitted a Declaration of War at Kiseheneff. 
Copies were circulated among the commanding 
officers of the various regiments, and the diplo- 
matic agents of the Great Powers were also 
properly enough apprised of the contents, with 
tlie result that England, France, arul Italy issued 
proclamations of neutrality six days later. The 
Sublime Porte, tor whose information the Decla- 
ration was presumably, in the first instance, in- 
tended, of course got u copy of the manifesto; 
but the precise extent to which it benefited by 
the war being declared (not simply begun) will be 
appreciated when it is remembered that by the 
evening of the day when the Emperor made 
rthe proclamation at Kiseheneff, fifty thousand 
troopi? had already crossed the frontier into 
Roumania. • 

Among struggles of less importance, our Ashan- 
tee War of 1873, the Transvaal War, the French 
wars in Tonquin and China, and the Egyptian 
War, all began without Declaration. In the last- 
mentioned case, Arabi- Pasha was required by 
Admiral Sevmour, on the 10th of July 1882, to 
surrender the forts of Alexandria; and on his 
failure to do so within the time specified, the 
bombaldment began. 

Lastly, we have two instances in which small 
states have recently reverted to the ancient 
practice. On the 12th of November 1885, King 
Thebaw of Burmali favoured us with a Declara- 
tion of War, the information conveyed by which, 
however, appears rather superfiuous, as our 
troops were already advancing on his capital. 
Our reply was a proclamation deposing his dusky 
majesty. 

in the same month Servia went to war with 
Bulgaria. Servia, to be so juvenile a power, 
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seems to be a good deal of a formalist In 
both of her attacks on Turkey —in June 1876 
and December 1877 — she duly declared war before 
attacking ; and when she came to differ with 
Bulgaria in 1885, she acted consistently, sending 
a most? orthodox Declaration of War, the chal- 
lenge in which was cordially accepted by Bul- 
garia all in due form, selon les rhgles , just as if the 
disputants had been a couple of feudal barons of 
the middle ages. As, however, both parties com- 
plain of previous invasions of territory, we are 
tempted to inquire of what use was all this 
cerempny ? 

And now to revert to our recent dispute with 
Portugal, it is to be hoped that the acceptance of 
our terms by the court at Lisbon has obviated 
the possibility of this resulting in the addition of 
another to the precedents on the commencement 
of modern warfare. This being so, we can with 
more satisfaction consider the theoretical ques- 
tion as to what would have been the precise 
result had the required concessions been declined. 
Well, from the cases considered we are in a 
position to say that the withdrawal of our 
ambassador would have been sufficient intimation 
of our abandonment of all hope of diplomatic 
settlement to justify us in beginning hostilities. 
At the same time it would not of itself have 
involved us in war. Nay, even the more une- 
quivocal step of the dismissal of their ambassador, 
while rendering hostilities inevitable, would not, 
at least in questions with outside nations, have 
established a state of war until followed by some 
recognised act of war (such, for example, as a 
blockade). 1 7 util this took place, it would still 
have been in the option of Portugal to have made 
terms with us, by mediation or otherwise, on the 
footing that we were still at peace. 

As to the merits oi the contention for explicit 
Declaration handed to the enemy, there is rno 
better pronouncement than that of Mr Hall : 

1 The use of a Declaration does not exclude sur- 

1 >l*ise, but it at least provides that notice shall 
>e served an infinitesimal space of time before a 
blow is struck. A manifesto, unless it be under- 
stood that hostilities are not to commence until 
after there is reasonable certainty that authenti- 
cated information of its contents has reached the* 
enemy’s government, is quite consistent with 
blow before notice. The truth is that n<? forms 
can give security against disloyal conduct, and 
that when no disloyalty occurs, states always 
sufficiently well know when they stand on th’e 
brink of war.’ The incidents of the opening of 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1877 furnish sufficient 
comment on this passage. 

In short, steam and electricity have rendered 
communication so rapid, and the state of organi- 
sation — not merely national but international — is 
so complete in modern society, that two* nations 
cannot approach a rupture without both being 
fully aware of it. The withdrawal and, <still 
more, the dismissal of an ambassador is therefofts 
sufficient warning how matters stand to warrant 
an immediate commencement of operations, which 
is in fact a Declaration of War. Written 
declarations, proclamations, manifestoes, gazette 
notices, and the like, are chiefly useful as 
bringing under the notice of outside nations the 
existence of acetate of war which demands the 
observance by them of the rules of neutrality. 


Even for this purpose, however, unequivocal acts * 
of war raise a necessary presumption of the fact 
of war which neutrals are not entitled to dis- 
regard. j. r. 6. 

JULIUS "VERNON: 

/ A STORY OF HYDE PARK. 

CHAPTER XII. 

When Mr Clayton learned from his daughter 
of Frank Holmes having been there and of the 
efforts he was making in Faune’s behalf, he was 
touched by the young man’s generosity. This 
was greater than lie knew, but he knew enough 
to appreciate it. It somewhat altered, however, 
an opinion he had half formed — which events 
had forced upon him— that Holmes was himself 
in love with Mary. Mr Clayton had never had 
a firm opinion as to this ; for if Holmes were 
a lover, why did he suffer himself to be cut out 
by Faune when the field ^as open to him ? It 
indeed seemed on the whole, to the banker, that 
as regarded his daughter and Frank Holmes— who 
had both had ample opportunity of knowing each 
other’s sentiments before Faune came upon the 
scene — there was a failure ot love on one side or 
the other, or both. Faune's success seemgd to 
have been easily won ; and if Holmes loved 
Mary, lie would hardly be so zealous a defender 
of his rival now. 

And this brought Mr Clayton to consider the 
situation that would arise in the event of Faune 
being acquitted. It occurred to him this evening 
to mention it to liis daughter, because that tele- 
gram from Holmes stating that the meeting with 
‘ M ’ in the Park had no reference to the m'urder, 
had inclined him to a more favourable view of 
the prisoner’s case. ‘When he told his daughter 
about this matter, he found that she had already 
heard of it, and learned from her the important 
deduction which Frank Holmes had indicated — 
namely, the explanation of Faune’s leaving 
Cadogan Place so early. 

„ ‘ That is very important, Mary : it takes away 
one of the most serious links in the case against 
him. I am beginning to feel that he has been 
the victim of very unfortunate appearances.’* 

‘ I hope so, papa,’ she replied, without seeming 
to share his confidence. 

* In case of his acquittal, Mary, of course a 
good deal of reparation will be due to him.’ 

Mafry Clayton said nothing, and in truth her 
father found it difficult to get at his position. 
Assuming Faune to be acquitted, no stain could 
be presffnW to remain on his character on' 
account of the awful charge. Should he not be 
entitled, then, to resume his former social position 
and to receive the warm congratulations of his 
friends? Only one thing barred— this was the 
matter of the cheque. Mr Clayton as yet knew 
oftly a part of lhat transaction, enough, however, 
to cast a deep shadow on Faune’s honour. But, 
unconsciously, he was still under the influence 
of the young fellow’s manners, and if his 
daughter’s wish was to resume former relations, 
the banker’s sense of reparation due to the 
unjustly accused man would probably cover over 
the transgression of the cheque. And— assuming 
Claude Faune to be proved guiltless, and to have 
no worse offence agaiust him than the affair 
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of the cheque, wfiich might be open to miti- 
gating explanation — Mr Clayton, in his present 
frame of mind > saw no reason why former rela- 
tions should not be resumed, if his child’s affec- 
tions .were at stake. 

He shrank, however, 9s yet from approaching 
that subject with her ; there was not sufficient 
certainty. He half resolved it would be advis- 
able to consult Frank *Holmes first. Poor 
Frank ! 

When his daughter came to say good-night 
to him Mr Clayton was startled by her looks. 
*My child,’ he said, caressing her hand, ‘you 
are making yourself ill. Have courage ; all will 
be well in time. Why do you not go out for 
a while every day l Shall 1 take you for a 
drive to-morrow V 

‘Thank you, papa. No; I will not take you 
from your business. Perhaps I may go by 
myself.’ 

‘Shall I send Frank Holmes to take yon out?* 
he asked, after a pautfo. 

‘If he can spare time, papa, I bliall be glad/ 
she answered ; and Mr Clayton promised to ask 
him. 

Can a refined woman willingly become the wife 
of a man whom she despises, or has good cause to 
despiRe? This was the problem that filled the 
reflections of poor Holmes as he trudged wearily 
towards the offices of Mr Orudie, Faune’s solicitor, 
after Mr Clayton had called on him next morning. 
Mr Clayton had asked him to take his daughter 
out, and Holmes had promised to do so, after 
calling on Mr Orudie. Then Mr Clayton went 
on — unconscious of the pain caused to his patient 
listener — to state his anxieties regaidmg the situa- 
tion on Faune’s release, should he be released. 
The tendency of the banker’s feelings was plainly 
indicated ; and it seemed clear enough to Holmes 
that, if Mary Clayton consented, the maniage 
would eventually take pluce in the contingency 
of an acquittal. * 

Of course lie expressed no opinion, but con- 
sented to think it over ; however, that which Mr j 
Clayton was most anxious to find out was the , 
attitude his daughter would be likely to take j 
in the eventuality contemplated. Frank Holmes . 
could have told him that his daughter loved’/ 
Faune ; but past that, he knew nothing. ! 

Could she marry Faune, if he should be ! 
acquitted? He remembered what she had said 
to him on that matter. He knew that she* could 
never respect the man. But certain powerful 
forces had come into operation since then, and 
who can count on the decisions of a w bmtut when 
her affections are concerned? We find women 
who are worthy of all the reverence man can give 
them, wedded to worthless husbands ; but it was 
probably after marriage they discovered the clay 
their idol was made of. Sometimes we see such 
women voluntarily giving themselves to n*sn 
whose worthlessness they know ; alas, for the 
forlorn-hope of love making the creatures better ! 
There was no variety of the melancholy case that 
Holmes did not turn over in his thoughts. 

He believed that to Mary Clayton’s pure and 
delicate sense there was no gilding over, with love’s 
poor art, that which was unworthy of respect. 
Btit supposing him to be innocent, the man would 
■•(&&&• uut of prison after suffering most cruel 


wrong, and it was far from unlikely that the girl 
would regard herself as in some measure respons- 
ible for the wrong. How far, then, would the 
combined forces of pity for his suffering and 
anxiety to repair her own share of the injury go 
towards counterbalancing the opposite feeling? 
To offer herself as an expiation is just the sacri- 
fice at which some girls, of Mary Clayton’s char- 
acter, would not hesitate. 

In the opinion of Holmes, the event would 
hardly occur to demand the sacrifice ; none the 
less was the possibility distressing to him. If he 
did not love her so truly lumsell, and if lie^ could 
exonerate himself from the silent reproach of 
having delivered her over to this rival without 
one attempt to win hat for his own, he could 
regard the contingency of her becoming after all 
the wife of Faune with as much pity, hut with 
much less pain. lie did not think that Faune 
would be acquitted ; but Mr Clayton had strongly 
impressed him with the possibility that, if 
acquitted, the man would still be able to win his 
prize. With a heavy sigh, Frank Holmes wished 
it were all over. One way or the other, there 
was no hope for him j he was long too late for 
that ; and was so sure of his strength that he was 
ready to come to her whenever she wished, in the 
old manner. All the kindness oi his nature was 
at her service, 'and he knew how she needed kind- 
ness now. 

This visit he was paying to Faune’s solicitor 
was the last step he intended to take in the case. 
He saw no good that he could do in any direction; 
but after learning how far the defence had got, he 
could form a more decided opinion. 

Mr Orudie was a gentleman who had achieved 
some fame 111 criminal cases. He willingly gave 
Holmes ail interview ; and when the latter stated 
his position 111 relation to the case, the solicitor 
depressed his readiness to discuss it with him. 

‘1 have thought ol asking to see Faune,’ said 
Holmes; ‘but 1 am afiuid it would be of little 
use.’ 

‘It would be very little use, Mr Holmes/ said 
the solicitor emphatically. ‘He is the most irn- 

J racticable client 1 have ever had. I am afraid 
cannot do much for him ; and but that it would 
prejudice his case, I would throw it up.’ 

. This was a surprising statement. 

‘ Is his case bo bad as that ^ 

‘We have practically nothing to go upon, Mr 
Holmes, unless the prisoner’s lriends find some- 
thing for us. Our position is simply a negative 
one. The only point the Crown have not yet 
established is the identity of Faune with Julius 
Vernon, or the fact of communication between 
him and the governess. There is something in 
the dark which we do not know, and which it is 
important we should know.’ 

‘ Wih he tell you nothing at all?’ asked Holmes 
in astonishment. ‘If he copses liis lips, lie may 
as jvell plead guilty. Does he give any account 
fof himself on tfie night of the 10th of June?’ 

‘ Merely that he left Cadogan Place soon after 
nine o’clock, that he met you at Albert Gate about 
a quarter past, and that lie kept an appointment 
with a man in the Park for two or three minutes 
at half-past nine.’ 

‘ He has told you that?’ 

‘Then you were aware of it?’ said the solicitor, 
a little surprised. * * 
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*1 happened to find it out — I may say more ‘There is much about Faufie that sometimes 
about it presently. — What does Faune say about suggests these thoughts to me. Mind, my theory 
it?’ is only a theory, and a speculative one, and the 

‘Nothing more than what I have told you. furthest I will go is to think that it leaves room 
He sullenly says : “ You ask me what I did that for a doubt as to his guilt. Of course it would 
night, i met a man by appointment inside the be no use mentioning ^icli a theory in court. 
Park railings opposite the top of South Street at What do you think of it, Mr Holmes i y ou are 
half-past nine ; we spent about tluve minutes better acquainted with his affairs thau I am.’ 

together ; then lie went back by Hyde Park Holmes thought ovfer it for a fefr minutes. 

Corner, and I went home.” — He has refused to The theory was that, if guiltless of the murder 
give me either the imm’s name or the business of Margaret Neale, Faune was sunk to that low 
thev had.’ ebb of existence whose only available cure is 

‘ But lie did not go straight to his rooms, suicide, and was willing to accept judicial death 
Mount Street was close by, and it was within with the melancholy consciousness of innocence, 
five minutes of ten when lie entered Ins lodg- as a relief from the moral responsibility of eelf- 
ingS.’ destruction. From his own point of view, Holmes 

‘ He says he had a smoke.’ could not admit that the man’s case in life was 

‘And the previous night, Friday, lias he nfen- desperate, but he could not see it with Faune’s 

tioned where he spent it )’ eyes. All the same he shook his head. 

Mr Crudie took a paper from a drawer ami ‘I do not think it is that, Mr Crudie. It is 
referred to it. ‘Wednesday, dined at Oadogan something he is afraid to confess even to you. 
Place ; Thursday, at club, did not leave till Has he accounted for limisell in no way at all 
11.30— -that’s the Schools Club ; Friday, at club, since leaving London?’ 

left at 0, and smoked in the Park till past 10 ‘Yes— to some extent he has.— Was he, to your 

o’clock.’ knowledge, addicted to drinking ?’ 

Holmes felt the gravity of that last statement. ‘To my knowledge, as long as I knew him, 
Inch by inch, from unexpected quarters, con- his habits in that respect were as delicate as a 
vietion was creeping upon the doomed man. lady’s. I have heard, indeed, that he gambled, 
The solicitor noticed the change ill Ins visitor’s and lost a good deal lately from taking too much 
face. brandy ; but I have hardly credited it.’ 

‘I know the man he met in Hyde Park on j ‘Nevertheless, he had been drinking heavily 
the Saturday night, Mr Crudie, and I know before his arrest. I saw the evidence of it my- 
why he met him. At first, 1 thought the tact self. He has admitted to me that all that fatal 
might be important as accounting for Faune Sunday in his rooms he lmd been taking brandy ; 
leaiing Mr Clayton’* when lie did.’ that he hud hardly a recollection of his departure 

‘Don’t you think so still?’ Mr Crudie asked from London; that, however, he slept m the 
with interest ‘ Is the man to be had V train, and therefore remembered his arrival in 

‘Mr Crudie, it was chielly to warn you against Dover; that there lie drank more, and believes 
that mirage that 1 decided to see you. The ! — without being certain — that he wrote a letter 
man is gone out of the country. It is unnecessary , to Miss (‘lay ton : what the letter contained and 
to say more. Accept my assui anee that it is ' whether he posted it or not he does not recollect 
best to ignore that incident, as matters at present at all. Then he darkly refeis to some act of 
stand. Should they take another turn, of course ! perfidy •which he ref uses ’to explain ; after this 
1 would put everything I know into your hands, j his memory is a blank until he finds himself, 
If Faune refuses to help himself, his friends are ! shattered and penniless and degraded, in a low 
powerless.’ } lodging at the docks. — What do you think of that 

‘That is very true, Mr Holmes. There is his ; story?’ 
disappearance from London on Sunday the lltli, \ ‘1 am afraid it is of little use to you, whether 

which Faune obstinately refuses to explain. ItJVrue or not. Miss Clayton received no letter 
was not done in the fashion of u murderer, was j from him, 1 am certain.’ 

it? Of course there am exceptions to every i ‘ l’ei haps he failed to post it, or never wrote it 
rule ; but the method of the murder, and the j at all. But it is of no consequence. The only 
manner of Ins disappearance from London and* | leg, ,ia fact, we have to fight upon,’ said the 
reappearance in an East-end lodging-house, are solicitor, ‘is to stick fast to the theory that no 
not, to my mind, suggestive of the same origin.’ person on earth had any motive to kill Margaret 
‘You think it possible, then, that his conduct Neale except her husband, and make the Crown 
had reference to some other motive V prove that Fanne was the husband before they 

‘ What can I think ?’ replied the solicitor with can ask the jury to convict him. Cases hate 
a gesture of impatience. ‘The man’s, manner been won on weaker grounds.’ 
to me is reserved and sullen even; hi? seems ‘You mean to fight on that line, then? Thew 
apathetic, indifferent # as to his fate. Now, my w # ill challenge you to account for the prisoners 
experience is that a guilty man is seldom qble movements the flight of the murder, and I warn 
to keep up a show of that sort. But a man’* you again, you dare not produce the man he met 


he is innocent may be regarded as the less of with the governess, we will make it warm for 
two evils ; the other being the usual catastrophe them, at all events. That is how we stand at 
of suicide, to get rid of a miserable and hopeless present.* 

existence.’ The only hope, therefore, of an acquittal de- 

Holmes was growing interested. pended on the Crown being unable to establish 
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the prisoner's identity with J ulius Vernon, or his 
correspondence with Margaret Neale since £is 
return to England ; in which event an able counsel 
might succeed in so shaking the jury as to compel 
thei$ to bring in a verdict of acquittal. 

HOW SAILORS ARE PUNISHED. 

In the nfatter of punishments at the present 
day the sailor has a much greater variety than 
* Tommy Atkins.* Although the days of flogging 
are past, and the severe and inhuman cruelties 
which were formerly inflicted by martinet and 
merciless captains have long been abolished, some 
of the offences of England’s ‘jolly tars’ and their 
punishment may still be interesting. 

Breaking leave — in sailors’ parlance, * stretching 
it’ — and drunkenness are the two offences for 
which the majority figure in the defaulters’ book. 
When a seaman comes on 'board intoxicated he is 
put into the cockpit or ‘ flats and if noisy, put 
in irons until he is sober. The irons, it may 
be said in passing, consist of two steel bracelets 
and two anklets, and these are fastened together 
by a heavy chain weighing from sixteen to thirty 
pounds; the whole forming the ‘jewelry’ the 
noisy culprits are compelled to wear. He who 
breaks his leave goes to his work as usual. Both 
classes of offenders have their names entered in the 
defaulters’ book, and are marshalled on the quarter- 
deck next morning to receive punishment. When 
the bugle sounds the ‘Cornish Mill,' each man 
must answer to his name — to be ‘ stretched off,* as 
it is termed — when read from the defaulters’ 
book by the master-at-arms, before the Captain 
and the Commander. Usually, the sentence for 
a first offence of drunkenness is to have one day’s 
pay stopped for every six hours the culprit was 
unfit for duty. If on this occasion it should be 
a second offence, in addition to this the offender 
loses any stripe or badge he may have and is also 
‘black-listed.’ If the offence is continued, the 
punishment is doubled when possible, and the 
culprit is sometimes confined to cells or impris- 
oned on shore. 

The punishment for being absent ‘ over leave,’ 
for a first offence, is a day’s pay stopped for every 
eix ‘hours over the time for returning. If the, 
offence is repeated, the additional punish menu J 
are, being black-listed or confined to cells, and 
one day’s leave stopped for every six hours’ 
absence. According to conduct, the men enjoy 
one of four classes of leave : Special, Privilege, 
General, and Habitual. Special leave is an allow- 
ance of every other night ashore ; Privilege, twice 
each week — Thursday and Sunday ; General, once 
each month; Habitual, once in ninety days. 
Being ‘ black-listed ’ means that the seaman has 
his grog stopped, is not allowed to smoke, is put 
back into a lower class for leave, and has to work 
in all his ‘ spare’ time. Another punishment for 
minor offences is ‘10 A ’ — that is, having to x;ut 
all your meals on the upper deck, being employed 
between watches in the daytime holystoning or 
cleaning bright metal-work ; and when in har- 
bour, standing from eight till ten at night facing 
the ship’s side, aft; in addition to having the 
grog stopped and not being allowed to smoke. 
The other seamen are allowed to ‘enjoy the weed 
forrerds ’ in the forecastle meal-times and in the 
1 evening. At nine o’clock every morning the 


bugle sounds ‘Divisions’— that is, the inspection 
by the Lieutenant of Divisions— on Sunday by 
the Captain. This is for the purpose of seeing 
that every man is clean and tidy and in the ‘ full 
rig of the day.’ Should the officer be of opinion 
that a seaman requires a shave, that lrfs silk is 
not tied as per regulation, or the tapes sewn on 
the collar too close, he will order the man to 
appear for punishment next morning. The sen- 
tence is generally the same as for breaking leave ; 
but sometimes when a seaman is not shaved pro- 
perly, he is ordered to. stand on the quarter-deck 
during dinner-time, and afterwards allow the 
ship’s barber to shave him there — not an easy 
shave by any means. 

While the Divisions inspection is proceeding on 
thp upper deck, the Commander goes below to 
see that the mess is properly scrubbed out, and 
the mess-traps, hook-pots, kettles, &c., polished 
and in their proper place. Each mess numbers 
from sixteen to twenty men ; these are divided i 
into two watches, and one from each watch is 
appointed cook for the day, each man taking his 
turn. This cook draws the meat from the steward, j 
the cocoa for breakfast, &c., from the ship’s cook, 
makes the pic or stew for dinner, lays out the 
table, &c., and after each meal ‘clears up’ for 
inspection. Should any fault be found with the 
appurtenances of the mess by the Commander, 
the cook for the day receives the punishment. 

Another tour of inspection is made by the 


its place, the owner has to carry it about the 
next evening from eight till ten. Similarly, the 
owner of any bag the number of which is not 
properly polished has to carry the bag and all 
it contains for a couple of hours -at night on 
d'fck. 

If found washing clothes on any other but 
washing nights — twice each week — a seaman will 
be ordered to carry the article on a boat-hook 
round the upper deck until it is dry. As the 
officer of the watch is the judge as to when all 
the moisture has evaporated, it is as well to be 
‘ on good terms ’ with him. 

If a seaman should leave any article of clothes 
out of Ins bag, it is appropriated by the man in 
charge of the deck, and deposited in what is 
called the ‘scran-bag.* This is opened once a 
week, and each sailor who is the happy owner of 
•anything contained therein is mulct m the value 
of one piece of soap for each article * bagged.’ 

These are the minor offences and punishments. , 
If, however, a seaman persists in getting tipsy 
or breaking leave, then — should the vessel be in 
harbour— lie is sentenced to imprisonment with 
hard labour for terms varying according to the 
offence!! 

To strike, ‘cheek,’ or even ‘answ-er back’ an 
officer, means being tried by court-martial and 
■perchance dismissed from the service. We never 
near now of the cases of tyranny by officers 
which in former times produced such a dread of 
the sea ; but at the same time, when vessels are 
stationed abroad for any length of time, some of 
those in authority like to try punishments orijp- 
nated by themselves. The following is still in 
the memory of the writer, and occurred on a 
foreign station. Not being up iff tkne when the 
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boatswain’s mate pipes ‘ reelers ’ — those who are 
to hold the log five minutes before each hour— is 
a punishable offence, and the culprit is usually 
oraered to stand under the lee of the trysail for 
a couf>le of hours, so that the back-wind will beat 
down and chill him to the bone. On this par- 
ticular occasion one man was not up to time. He 
was taken before the officer of the watch, who 
then ordered the boatswain’s mate to make the 
* tripping line’ fast around him, giving enough 
‘drift’ (loose rope) to allow the seaman to go 
down to his mess as usual. When it was again 
time for piping ‘reelers,’ several hands were 
ordered to ‘stand by’ the tripping line. The 
moment the whistle was heard, away ran the 
men hauling the line, and up came the delinquent 
in ‘ double-quick ’ time, with greater alacrity tlym 
he was prepared for, and being slightly bruised 
in his ffying passage through the hatchway from 
his mess to the upper deck. The officer was not 
yet satisfied, so the culprit was ordered another 
dose at the next hour. We again went below, 
and passed the time lying on the mess-deck 
round the wardroom galley, some snoozing, some 
thinking of home. In this galley, on a stove, 
there always stood a large iron stock-pot, this 
being a receptacle for odd bits of meat, bones, 
pieces ot fish, &e., and which wa^ occasionally 
turned into a stew and sold to the hands by the 
wardroom cook, this being one of his perquisites. 
No sooner was all quiet than the culprit stealthily 
unfastened the tripping line from around him, 
and after passing it through the two handles of 
the pot, made it fast. The time soon arrived. 
The whistle sounded, and away went the pot 
clattering, spilling its greasy contents all over the 
place, and was at last hove empty on deck in 
front of the now literally aghast officer of the 
watch. 

The culprit was brought before him. Whethtr 
owing to the fact that it was not a ‘ regulation’ 
punishment, or that the officer could scarcely 
stifle his laughter when he saw the joke, we 
cannot say, but the seaman escaped by scrubbing 
and holystoning out the grease in his $ watch 
below.’ 


LA CHASSE. 

FROM THE DIAItg OF JONES. 

| Of course I don’t suppose that my wishes will 
influence you,’ said my wife ; ‘ but if you cared • 
to please me, you would let me accept the Comte’s 
invitation.’ 

‘ My dear,’ I replied, * if I could shoot, I would 
ask you to write and accept it at once. But, as 
I ’ve told you before, I can’t shoot ; haven’t had 
a gun in my hand since I was a boy. I.’m sure 
you wouldn’t like your husband to go oi?t and 
make an exhibition, q f himself before a lot of 
French strangers ? ’ 
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‘That’s nonsense, Algernon. Apd to say you<| said presently 
can’t shoot is to tell a deliberate untruth. Were | to go out and 
you not a Volunteer for seven years, and didn’t 
you win a cup 1 ’ 

‘That’s a totally different thing, my dear; 
you mustn’t confuse target practice with field- 
sport.’ 

‘ I ’ra qui£e aware that I don’t know anything 
about it/ answeifcd Mrs Jones, with that air of 


acid humility that always aggravates me. ‘It’s 
my stupidity, of course ; but I confess I can't see 
the difference.’ 

I knew better than try to demonstrate a differ- 
ence which Mrs Jones didn’t want to see ; go I 
overlooked her remark^ and endeavoured to 
escape in another direction. 

‘ De Villebrotonne isy’t a real Count, ^you know, 
dearest’ 

‘ Monsieur le Comte de Villebrotonne is a real 
Count, Algernon. You will want to persuade me 
next that he is not a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour, though one never sees him without the 
ribbon in his button-hole. Besides, that’s got 
nothing to do with it.’ 

It was all very well for her to say so, but I 
knew better. 

‘Well,’ she said, finding I did not answer, ‘I 
suppose it’s no use my saying any more about it 
But I must say, Algernon, that I can’t under- 
stand your dislike to good society.’ She rose 
from the breakfast table with a sigh and went 
up-stairs to her own room to answer the note 
which had caused this little^ unpleasantness. I 
would have liked very much to let her accept it ; 
but if there ’s one man I despise more than 
another it’s the man typified by Mr Winkle. 
Personally, T always avoid doing wlmt I can’t 
do really well ; and to go out shooting with a 
French party, who would expect the Englishman 
to make an enormous bag, was not to be thought 
of for o moment- — not for a moment. 

I was pleased to find that Mrs Jones had given 
up all idea of going to the Chateau de Brotonno 
when she returned to our sitting-room an hour 
later. She produced lier work, and began to 
converse on different to*pics with her usual good- 
temper and shrewd sense. 

‘ Oh, by the way,’ she remarked after a time, 
‘I heard from Mrs Jobson this morning. I can’t 
say I like that woman, Algernon.’ 

The Jobsons are our next-door neighbours at 
Tooting* I don’t know Mrs J. very well, but 
Jobson is an awful snob. 

‘They’ve been spending a few days with Sir 
Solomon Meeler,’ continued my wife ; * from her 
letter, you would suppose they ha’d been staying 
jd Sandringham.’ * 

,V ‘We shall never hear the last of that,' I said, 

* though Sir Solomon is only a City Knight.’ 

It was not a kind thing to say, I know ; but 
it was quite true. That fellow Jobson is always 
cranxnfng his grand acquaintances down one’s 
throat. I wonder he never sees himself what 
fearful bad form it is. How he would have 
jumped at*ah invitation from a French nobleman ! 

‘Well, if she bothers me about it, I shall just 

tell her’ Mrs Jones didn’t say what she 

would tell Mrs Jobson ; she broke off with a 
meaning nod, and began mending one of my 
socks. 

‘■It’s a great pity you ’re not a shot, Algie,* she 
said presently; ‘but of course it would never do 


to go out and miss everything you fired at.’ 

‘ I don’t «suppose I should be quite so bad as 
that,’ I answered. 

«I wonder if Mr Jobson had any shooting at 
Sir Solomon Heeler's 1 ’ said my wife, ignoring 
my disclaimer. 

It was more than probable that he had. Sir 
Solomon possessed very large covers round his 
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E l ace in Kent, arid I believe Jobson really is a 
it of a shot. 

‘Well,’ said my wife, after a long silence, *1 
must run out and post my reply to the Comte’s 
invitation. — Or will you take it foT me, Algie V 
‘ Maria,’ I said— a litfle awkwardly, I fear, for 
in prinftyle I never change my mind — ‘ I— er — 
think # perhaps you might accept De Ville- 
brotorine’s invitation.’ 

I could not wish my best friend better luck 
than that he may find as good a wife a« mine. 
She’s a paragon, that woman. She has converted 
an old suit of tweeds into the most workman-like 
shooting costume, with a belt round the waist ; 
she has begged the loan of Brunei’s gun for me, 
and went herself to a gunmaker to order a 
hundred cartridges, and hire a bag for them. 
The man wouldn’t let her have a game-bag un- 
less she bought one at forty francs, so she very 
rightly declined it; 4 it would be rather extrava- 
gant to purchase a game-bag for one day’s sport. 

Although I can’t speak a dozen words of 
French, I am very glad we came. The Chateau 
is a beautiful place, well worth visiting for its 
own sake ; and if I felt rather out in the cold 
at dinner last night, Mrs Jones enjoyed herself 
thoroughly. Never mind ; my turn comes to- 
day. We have had early breakfast in our own 
room, and I am on my way down-stairs to join 
the shooting party ; they are all waiting for me 
in the great entrance hall. 

They make a very effective group, I must con- 
fess. De Villebrotonno is attired in a dress of 
dark green with brass buttons, and he wears a 
black velvet cap like a huntsman, and tanned 
yellow boots drawn high over his knees. Slung 
at his back he carries a number of bags and 
silver-mounted pouches, and an immense curly 
born. All his friends are similarly attired, and 
I feel rather a moth among butterflies as I join 
them. 

‘Alia! my friend,’ says the Count, coining for- 
ward to shake hands. ‘ How you are, Jone ? 
You sleep veil this night ? Good-morning. Per- 
mit that I introduce my several friends at you, 
Jone.’ 

Nice fellow the Count ; he always calls my 
‘Jone,’ which he appears to think is the proper 
way to pronounce my name. He presents me to 
eight other men, all of whom carry guns, and 
huge game-bags tastefully fringed with many- 
coloured strings. Some of them look 'rather 
severely at my costume as we stream out of 
doors ; but no one says anything. I^wish I had 
had an idea what these people wore out'ehooting ; 

I wouldn’t have gone to the expense of buying a 
green coat, of course ; but I could at least have 
brought my cornet : not a man among the lot is 
without a musical instrument of some kind, and 
a few of them have two, a small $nd a large one, 
‘You have moch cartritch,’ says the Count, 
pinching the bag that hangs over my shoulder. 

* That is good ; you shall see moch sport ven ve 
beat le plain.’ e 

‘ Yes, Count,’ I reply ; * I have only a hundred 
cartridges, but I hope'they will be sufficient’ 

Be Villebrotonne nods emphatic approval, but 
, suddenly lie stops short and exclaims : * You have 


dawned upon me all at once that it’s rather an 
anomalous proceeding to start with a hundred 
cartridges and no game-bag. Looks odd* to say 
the least of it. 

But the Count nods again good-humouredly 
and says: ‘Ah, it shall not import, TRe garde 
de chaese shall supply ; it is your Engleesh 
custom, I know.’ 

I didn’t know ; hut I thank him, and we move 
on. After a quarter of an hour’s walk, which 
the Count and his friends beguile by narrating 
what are clearly shooting stories, we reach the 
corner of a wood where a number of men 
holding dogs in leashes and carrying sticks and 
horns are awaiting us. Two or three wear hand- 
some green liveries ; and after a little discussion, 
which I don’t understand, De Villebrotonne calls 
a gigantic keeper and assigns him to me. ‘This 
my chief garde de chasse> Jone,’ he says. ‘Pierre 
vill accompany to carry your games you shall 
shoot. It is veil that two gardes shall be vit 
you, I tink. Also I send Henri.’ 

He beckons to a second keeper, and then turns 
them round to examine their accoutrements. My 
heart sinks as 1 see that each man has on his back 
two game-bags of the very largest size. I knew 
it ! 1 was perfectly convinced, as T told Mrs 

Jones, that a great deal would be expected of me. 
If I shot every day for six months, I shouldn’t 
fill one of those bags ; and here 1 am expected to 
fill four in a single day. However, it V no good 
going half-way to meet misfortune ; so I respond 
with grave dignity to the low bows of the smiling 
keepers, and try to look as though an escort of 
two game carriers and four dogs is what I have 
always been accustomed to. 

‘It most be that you have the favourable place, 
.Tone,’ says my host, after another animated con- 
versation with his companions; ‘all my friends 
are modi insecsting that the favourable place is 


2 lot one game-bags, Jone 1 ’ 
1 X wouldn’t find mine,’ 3 


I say uneasily. It has 


proper to you.’ 

‘Vou are really too good,’ I protest, while a 
cold stream of perspiration begins to trickle down 
my back; ‘but I cannot think * 

‘ Not a vord, my dear Jone— not a vord, I beg 
you,’ interposes the Count. ‘It is my vish 
express. — Do you not say so ? ’ 

There’s no escape ; the Count is backed up by 
» the entire company; and with a sickly smile I 
bow absent. 

‘Just tell the garths that I cannot speak 
French,’ I say, as he instructs them where to 
'take me. 

‘Already I tell to them. But to-day vat 
imports it? To-day is busnees of chasse, not 
talk ; talk after.’ 

He waves me off ; and I follow the keepers 
clown a narrow path which runs between a hedge 
and a 4 tllin coppice ; some small detachments of 
sportsmen, keepers, and -dogs have preceded me, 
and when I look behind, l see others following 
at intervals. 

Before long I hear the notes of a horn in the 
distance. My escort halts abruptly, and stands 
listening; the first horn-blast iB succeeded br- 
others. Pierre gives one in his turn, and it is 
taken up by the parties who are in front of us. 
Then, with polite gestures, he beckons me to 
come through the coppice and load my gun. As ! 
soon as we have got clear of the tyees and under- I 
wood, I find that mine is the centr&l party of a 


LA CHASSE. ’ m 

line of similar ones, stationed about two hundred before, and are still searching the ground with 
yards apart. Before us lies a stretch of open the dogs when I join them. 


country, grass land and stubble, which is doubt- 
less the ‘plain’ we are to beat 1 regulate my 
movements bv those of the Count, whose yellow 


‘ How many ? ’ I inquire carelessly, in English. 
’‘M’rien, Monsieur,’ says Pierre, horn in hand. 
‘All right. Leave it in the bag ; I don’t, want 


boots are conspicuous on the left, and advance to see it’ t 

slowly across the field, while the two keepers The keeper says ‘Monsieur!’ and blows away 

fall in behind, and step solemnly together like at his horn as though his life depended on it 

soldiers at a funeral. When he stops, the other man begins, and goes 

Game is not plentiful on my beat ; every now on till he is black in the face ; then they play a 

and then a lark or starling gets up and flies duet together until my frowns grow so alarming 


away twittering, under a volley of smothered that they desist 1 should rather like to see the 
exclamations from my attendants. They have partridge I have killed, but would not deign to 
set their dogs free, and those obliging animals ask Henri to produce it, even if I could speak 
are ranging gaily before us in a light-hearted the language. It doesn’t do to display such 
fashion which promises to disturb any game in childish interest in details before one’s subor- 
plenty of time to let it escape my gun. r fhe dinates. 


rest of the party are very busy ; on 


In spite of the disturbing ravages of the dogs, 


sides gunshots and horn-blasts alternate rapidly, two other coveys get up during the next hour, 
while the men with sticks, who dot the spaces and I increase my bag. Both are long shots, and 
between guns, keep up a vigorous yelling. The the keepers are so quick at finding the birds that 
noise is inspiring, and rny bosom palpitates with they are safely stowed awa^ before I come up, 
a new-born ambition to slaughter something ; a and I don’t even see a feather of the spoil. I 
French ‘beat’ properly conducted being very just ask Pierre ‘How many?’ in English, and he 
exhilarating. replies ‘M’rien, Monsieur, ' ‘before making the 

I am strolling along, with my gun ready for echoes ring with his horn. \Ve are within sight 
action, and keeping a sharp lookout for some- of the farmhouse where the ladies are awaiting 
thing to shoot, when Pierre springs forward, and ns with lunch when I make my last addition to 
touching my arm, points to a birtl perched on the hag, It is a rabbit ; rather a young one, cer- 
a tiny mound of turf. ‘Tirez, Monsieur!’ he tainlv, but still a rabbit. I fired into a lot of 
whispers with hoarse eagerness. ‘Tirez ! — j them playing among some bushes, and one fell, 
vite f ’ 1 don't quite understand Pierre and Henri; they 

It isn’t sportsmanlike to shoot at a sitting bird, * made a great fuss about that wretched thrush, 
hut the. two keepers evidently expect me to do * and make more over the rabbit, but they never 
it ; Henri is opening one of his bags, and Pierre even offered to show me one of the three 


is nervously fingering his horn I don’t care 


Personally, I’d rather Bhoot a par- 


whether its sportsmanlike or not, and taking tridge than a rabbit any day, and I believe all 
careful aim, l fire. The two men dash forward Britons would. But I have learned that English 
to pick up the quarry, and 1 follow, trying to standards don’t apply in this country, so do not 
appear cool and unconcerned. Henri has picked trouble myself about it As we enter the farm- 
up the bird, and comes to meet me carrying it yard gate. I button-liole Henri, and ask him to 
in both hands Involuntarily, a disgusted ‘Oh !’ give up the thrush, offering a ten-franc piece in 


escapes me. It’s a thrush. ) exchange. He accepts the coin, but doesn’t quite 

‘Don’t!’ I shriek to Pierre, who now has his 1 grasp my meaning, for he takes the bag contain- 
horn at hit* lips— ‘ Don’t ! Stop that, will you!’ I n»g the bird from his shoulder and endeavours 
For 1 am in agony lest the Count or some one 1 to throw the band over mine. There’s no time 
sliould come to see what I have killed. It’s no j to lose, for the Count, who arrived first, is coming 
good. The wretched man is straining his cheeks *to meet me ; 1 am only just able to ptilf the 
over a peal of triumph that might fitly celebrate JVhrusli out of the bag and drop it under the 
the fall of a brace of elephants ; and then flenri hedge, before he seizes me by the arm. 
chimes in with his instalment until I fairly ‘Alia, Jone !’ he says, ‘you do not fire moch 
dance with shame. this morning. Have you make a big bags ?’ 

‘Pitch it away !’ 1 scream passionately; ‘throw* ‘I*r<?tty fair, thanks,’ I reply. ‘I got a rabbit 
it away, will you— down that hole ! Oh, and stop and three m’riens.’ 
that row for any sake, before any one coines !’ ‘ Tree vat?’ 


tnat row tor any sake, before any one coines ! 

But they doti’t take the least notice of me ; 
they cease their music at last from sheer breath- 
lessness ; and despite my protests, Henri carefully 
bestows the miserable thrush in a game-bag. I 
suppose he means to eat it himself. I fliake a 


He looks puzzled, so I hastily add : ‘ Par- 
tridges, we call them in English.’ 

‘Vat! You have shoot tree partritcli ! Veil 
don you, Jone. Excellent indeed, excellent ! ’ 

It is really delightful to see how pleased he is ; 
lie shakes me bv both hands, and tnen takes my 


firm resolution to fire at no bird or beast I don’t h<j shakes me by both hands, and then takes my 
recognise, and reload. I’ll get that thrush from arfti to lead me* to the long wooden table, upon 
Henri before any of the others sqp it, if it cost* which the keepers arc turning out the game-bags, 
me fifty francs. I did not believe so respectful Most prominent are two rabbits, four partridges, 
a man as Pierre would have been guilty of such and a squirrel ; there is quite a little heap 
an insolent practical joke. of blackbirds, thrushes, and larks, and I am 

After a time we reach a stubble field, and a wondering if these are considered ‘game’ in 
small covey of partridges gets up ; they rise France, when Pierre coines lip, and a space is 
quite fifty yards away ; but I am desperate with cleared for him to discharge his cargo. I flatter 
anxiety to redeem my character, and give them myself that it will make a very respectable 

‘ addition to the total head of game. 


both barrels.* *The keepers rush forward 
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Mrs Jones com© round to congratulate me, 
while Pierre, with a good deal oi unnecessary 
display, is laying out that rabbit ; it looked small 
when I shot it ; but it seems to have shrunk to 
half tys size now, as it lies stretched out before 
twenty pairs of eyes. , 

* Is that all , Algernon V inquires my wife in a 

disappointed whisper. ‘ The Comte told me ’ 

‘Oil* no, idy dear ; I got *tliree partridges ; the 
other man has them/ 

Henri now comes forward and lays down — that 
confounded thrush ! beside the rabbit 

‘He says you dropped that at the gate,’ in- 
terprets my wife as the man says something to 
me. 

* I threw it away,’ I whisper in reply ; and Mrs 
Jones’s disdainful frown vanishes. 

‘Ask him where the m’riens are, Maria,’ I say 
after a pause ; for Henri is backing out of the 
crowd, snaking his bags, to show that they are 
empty. 

‘M’riens, Algernon?’ 

‘Yes ; isn’t “m’rien” French for partridge V 

I am glad that none of the Count’s friends 
understand English, for I turn purple under my 
wife’s sarcastic reply : ‘ If you weren’t a fool, 
Algernon, you’d know by this time that mais 
rim means “nothing.”’ 

*01i !’ I say faintly, *1 didn’t know.’ 

‘Never mind,’ she says more kindly, as she 
sees how distressed I am. ‘ Only 1 do wish yon 
had asked me before you told the Comte you 
had shot them. It can’t be helped ; perhaps he 
will think that the men couldn’t find them.’ 

It is a very small ray of consolation, and I 
take good care to sit as far away as possible from 
the Count at lunch. There a lot of people — 
the whole party from the Chateau — ami my wife 
and I get places together unobserved. The storm 
of conversation is deafening. Every man is 
giving his neighbour full particulars of how he 
shot each item of his bag — so my wife tells me— 
and excitement runs high. Suddenly thv,re is a 
lull, and De Villebrotonne takes advantage of 
it to address me from the head of the table. 

‘After lonch, Jone’ he begins, but gets 

no further. He is stopped by a man, who bounds 
from' liis chair with a shriek, and, with eyes 
starting from his head, points to the window/ , 
‘A hare passed over the lawn,’ says Mrs Jones 
hurriedly. Every one has seized his gun, and 
the men are falling over each other in a 
frantic rush through the door. ‘Vere is Jojie?’ 
cries the Count as he leads the charge. ‘Come, 
Jone, here is now a sport !’ 

My wife detains me by catching ii»y sleeve. 
‘Jump out of the window, Algie !’ she says 
quickly. 

I grasp my gun, and she throws the hinged 
window open ; all the other ladies are crowding 
round another which commands a view of tl?e 
direction in which the hare hds gone, so rfcy 
wife’s readiness of resource gives me a long start 
of the rest, who will have to go round the house. 

‘Quick!’ she cries, as I .lump into a fright- 
fully thorny rose-bush. ‘There it is in the 
orchard !’ 

4 If the animal had only had the discretion to 
sit still, I should not have detected it ; but as I 
step on to the gravel path, it hops a little farther 
Sway and stops behind a bush. Here is my 


chance! That awful blunder about the * par- 
tridges I never shot is raging in my mind as 
I kneel down on the grass, for I mean to take a 
deliberate pot shot and bag that hare, if I can. 
I fire and kill it ! * 

The creature is what poulterers call* ‘badly 
shot,’ but no one seems to mind this. All the 
keepers form up in a row, and blow a pjenn of 

S raise on their horns for eight minutes. The 
hunt himself carries my quarry into the house 
to show the ladies ; the whole company insist 
on shaking hands with me ; and they won’t hear 
of beginning lunch again until I have described, 
through Mrs Jones, how I consummated the event 
of tliis shooting season. 

We did not go out again after lunch. The 
Count had forgotten the ‘m’riens’ in his joy 
about the hare, and lie playfully said that as 
I had killed every head of game on his property, 
it would be no use attempting to shoot any 
more. So we played cards for an hour, and then 
walked back to the Chateau. De Villebrotonne 
would have it that we should march in proces- 
sion from the entrance gates to the hall door. 
He put four gardes de chasse in front, who 
walked abreast, blowing horns ; Pierre came 
next, carrying the hare on his shoulders — the 
Count wouldirt have it put in a bag — then Mrs 
Jones and 1 arm-in-arm, she carrying my gun. 
The others came behind in pairs ; and about a 
dozen more keepers, blowing liorns, brought up 
the rear. Mrs Jones thought they made rather 
too much of it. 


WAITING FOR MAY. 

’Tis weary waiting for May, my dear; 

’Tis weary waiting for May, . 

When never a breath of the warm soutli wind 
Comes to open a green -leaved Bpray ; 

* Sunshine for some, with its glow and light; 

And for some, gray skies — hut it must be right. 

’Tis weary loving too well, my dear, 

And finding it all in vain ; 

’Tis ever the hand we have clung to most 
Can stab with the sharpest pain. 

And hope dies hard ; hut the old wounds stay, 

Heal them, hide them, as best we may. 

,My hair was glossy and bright, my dear, 

When I watched, .and waited for May ; 

’Twas silveied long ere I learned to know 
It never would come my way. 

Yes, I know — the May-blooms wither and fall; 

To have never had them is worst of all ! 

1 should like to have had a time, my dear, 

To look hack on at close of strife, 

And warm myself in a ghostly sun, 

Which once had colour and life ; 

Oh,*' neve i had light such a golden haze 
As that which shines through the mist of days ! 

4 " The shadows are falling fast, my dear ; 

The night is coming soon, 

And I am hastening fast to a land 
That needs nor sun nor moon ; 

And J think beyond the grave I ’ll see 
Sunshine and Spring-time kept for me. 

Mart Gorges. 
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DUELLING IN GERMANY. 

Uy S. Baiiino-Gouj i>. 

Mark Twain has described ami made merry 
over the duels that are so frequent in the German 
universities, winked at by the authorities, and 
never interfered with by the police, li these 
duels were comparatively harmless, as they are 
in Trance, where a scratch and a drop of blood 
is regarded as sufficient to satisfy honour, they 
’night be passed over with a contemptuous 
laugh ; but when they cost precious lives, they 
merit the indignant comment of civilised human- 
ity in Europe. An incident of reVent occurrence 
iu the university of Freiburg, in Baden, calls atten* 
tion to the entire system and provokes comment. 

But before narrating the circumstances, a few 
words must be said on the societies or volun- 
tary associations entered into by the university 
students. In a German university there are no 
colleges, as at Oxford and Cambridge, in which 
the students reside, and forming a sort of bond 
holding the men together. The German students 
live in lodgings, and the only bonds into vwiiich 
they enter towards each ot&er are those volun- 
tarily undertaken when they join a Corps or a 
Burscheuschaft. To belong to a Corps costs a good 
deal of money, and entails the obligation of sub- 
mitting to the code of honour which directs the 
members when and how to resent injuries real 
or fancied. The members of the JiurscheuscUaften 
arS not bound to duel ; they are looked down 
ou by the members of the Corps as sociftl in- 
feriors, and are usually •men. of inferior means or 
position in life. In the university of Freibung 
there are three of these Corps, distinguished by 
their caps— white, red, and yellow, and the cost 
to each member is not under one hundred pounds 
per annum. The members of the inferior asso- 
ciations wear caps of other colours— green and 
purple. Each corps has its officers, its banner, 
and its insignia, and affairs of honour are regu- 
lated in it by an fihrengericht or Court of Honour. 
It has its code or Comment. j 


Duels are fought even when no provocation 
has been given ; the officers, decide that one is 
to he fought between such-and-such members, 
no doubt with the object of accustoming them 
to use their swords, and to keep their bunds 
well in. In such cases, pistols of course *are 
not employed. From the decision of the Court 
of Honour there is no appeal. The member 
wlio refuses to obey its most unreasonable and 
tyrannical mandates must leave the corps. A 
student need not belong to either a Corps or a 
liurxchenschaft ; if lie does not, he stands much 
alone, and is designated a Wilder, a Savage, or a 
Camel. 

And now, we cannot better illustrate the work- 
ing of this system than by narrating an incident 
of recent occurrence in the university of Frei- 
! burg, which exemplifies the utter barbarity and 
j irrationality of the whole system. It was Carni- 
val time, and on Sunday, February 2, 1890, in a 
S Be#r hall much frequented by the students, a 
j group of the Rhenancn or Red Caps sat at a table 
drinking beer, and having imbibed quite sufficient 
jV have exhilarated them. At another table 
some medical students — Purple Caps and 1 Sav- 
ages * — were also drinking, when a friend entered, 
and desiring a chair, went to the table where 
‘were tiiS Red Caps, and finding one there unoccu- 
pied, removed it to the table where were the 
medical stii,cUmts without the usual ‘With your 
leave, gentlemen.’ The Red Caps at once fired 
up, and abused the new-comer, who retorted that 
lie had a right to a chair that was occupied by 
no one. One of the medical students, a Jew, 
named Salomon, # now rose from the table and 
endeavoured to stop the quarrel, when one of the 
•Red Caps told him to mind his business, * Crooked 
Jew that you are.’ A Jew he was, and also 
crooked, for he had received a sabre-cut some 
years previously that had severed the tendons 
of his neck so that he could not turn his head. 
The insult was gross. Salomon’s blood was 
heated, and he replied that the insolence of the 
Rhenanen was so great that they deserved to have 
their ears boxed all round. 
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Next morning the young medical student real- 
ised that he had spoken indiscreetly, when he 
found on his breakfast table three challenges, two 
with pistols, and one with sabre. On Tuesday he 
was aue for his final examination, having passed 
which, .he would be qualified to practise as a 
surgeon. Jle at once sent # a request that the duel 
with* sabres might be commuted to one with 
pistols, as, owing to his crippled condition, he 
was incapable of fighting with swords. This was 
allowed. Then he requested that the duel might 
be postponed till after he had gone through his 
examination. This was refused. The seconds 
agreed that the first duel was to be fought on 
Tuesday morning, February 4, at half-past seven, 
in a forest near the town, that three shots were 
to be fired, and that the combatants were to 
stand at a distance of •fifteen paces apart. 

Before going to the appointed place of combat, 
Salomon told his friends that he intended to fire 
into the air, and il is allowed by all who were 
present that he did not take aim at his adversary. 
It must be observed that the chances were against 
Salomon, as, owing to his stiff neck, he was 
constrained to stand full front to his opponent, 
and not, like the latter, sideways. For some 
inexplicable reason, moreover, contrary to usual 
custom, breech-loaders were employed instead 
of muzzle-loaders. 

At the first round, Vehring, the adversary of 
the young Jew, failed to fire, the pistol hanging 
fire ; and Salomon discharged his bullet among 
the bushes. Vehring can hardly have failed to 
observe this ; nevertheless, at the second round 
he took such deadly aim that he shot Salomon 
in the breast ; the bullet penetrated the lungs, 
came out at the back, and wounded the left arm 
held behind. At the same time Salomon again 
discharged his bullet among the bushes. Directly 
Salomon fell, Vehring, concerned only for his 
own safety, ran awa} r , neglectful of the usual 
custom of going up'to the fallen adversary, asking 
his forgiveness, and shaking hands ; nor did his 
seconds concern themselves with anything n but 
getting off the ground as fast as their legs could 
carry them. Incredible as it may seem, the 
wdfmded man was left alone in the forest wit^i 
bis second ; not one of those who had accompanist} 
his adversary, Vehring, took the trouble to send 
a litter from the town, so that it was not till 
Jive hours after lie had been shot that he was 
conveyed to the hospital at Freiburg, whpre her 
was at once attended by the very Professor before 
whom he was to have appeared that morning for 
his final medical examination. r * 

From the first, Salomon knew that his con- 
dition was hopeless. He died on February 12, 
and was buried on the following Sunday in the 
Jewish Cemetery. A large attendance of students, 
representing the various corps and brotherhqpds, 
showed him honour ; but an ‘incident occurred 
during the procession of the funeral carriages 
which shows an almost incredible lack of good 
taste. The Sunday was one of Carnival, and 
the streets were full of clowns and merry- 
andrews. One great body of the masqueraders 
came .round the corner of the main street of 
1 town just as the funeral procession entered 

r As already said, this was made up of stu- 

f ^jt^ 8 representing their several societies, in their 
S wear hig broad sashes, and in 


each carriage one bore the banner of the corpp, 
with crape attached to the head. The boffin is 
never conveyed in the procession — that is invari- 
ably taken the night before to a mortuary near 
the burial-ground. No sooner did the merry- 
makers encounter the train of mourners than 
they surrounded the carriages, cutting capers and 
casting jokes, that were freely .responded to. We 
observed that in one carriage was a young 
student hardly escaped from boyhood, holding 
one of the banners, his face quivering with 
emotion which he vainly endeavoured to conceal. 
At the pranks and witticisms of the clowns he 
attempted to laugh, but the effort was beyond 
his power, and he burst into a Hood of tears. 

t It is hardly credible that such bluntness of 
feeling, such levity, such want of good taste, 
should exist among people whom we regard as 
civilised. It can hardly be supposed that the 
masquers were ignorant that this was a funeral 
procession, for the circumstance of the death of 
Salomon was well known, and his funeral adver- 
tised in the daily papers. 

One bold manly voice was raised after the 
duel to protest against the entire system. A 
Ilerr Abel, who has travelled, has made himself 
a name in literature, wrote an article on the 
topic in the Baden Academical paper, from 
which we quote a few passages : 

‘ W<$ cannot let this sad incident pass without 
comment. What has brought this young and 
blooming life to such an abrupt termination? 
What has robbed an old and sick mother of her 
beloved son ? What has deprived mankind of 
the skill of an able surgeon ? — German prejudice, 
that specially German prejudice which has already 
been the cause of incalculable misery. 

‘Let us consider the circumstances. Here were 
tipsy students— tipsy at Carnival time. In their 
cups they insult one another — that is, if drunken 
men are capable of being insulted. And when, 
next morning, they come to then sense's, they are 
aware that they have spoken things unbecoming 
men, and utterly unbecoming gentlemen. But this 
precious German prejudice steps in and forbids 
an apology ; it converts the sense of honour 
seated in man into a miserable caricature. . Their 
honour forbids them to admit that they have 
done wrong, and to seek reconciliation is regarded 
as “ cowardice.” Their honour forbids- them to 
admit that they have act§d dishonourably, and 
orders them to convert the squabble into a fight 
for life and death, and to sub in it their case to 
be decided for them by comrades who have only 
just put off jackets and put on tails, and these 1 
are constituted judges of life and death. Each * 
of the combatants has parents, brothers and 
sisters, .and kinsmen ; away with all, away with 
ChhStian teaching : what is the care of parents, 
love of kindred, what is Christian teaching, in 
cpmparison with the insult one tipsy man has 
tossed in tli$ face of another? Honour enacts 
blood— so stands it -in the code, and tlie code 
stands above everything else. The compiler of 
this code of honour, scribbled at a table reeking 
with stale beer, commands more obedience than 
the founder of the Christian religion. The law 
of honour will have it so ; away, then, with ; 
Christianity, brotherly love, and common moral- 
ity. * - 

‘Why was no reconciliation effected between ; 
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Salomon and the Red Cap l He was a peaceably- at eleven o’clock when the hurricane was nearing 
disposed man. He would willingly have apolo- its height. The shin was hove-to on the star- 
gised if an apology had been admissible, although board tack, and the lamps in the saloon would 
insulted in the grossest manner by a sneer af his sometimes swing over to larboard till their 
race** What merit was it in the Red Cap that globes appeared to rest against the upper deck. I 
he was not himself born a Jew or an Australian had managed in some sprt to slide down* to a 
newro? ' Providence orders our lots, and he who sofa on the lee-side ; and there I sat locking up 
scoffs at a man for his place allotted to him scoffs at the people to windward as at a row of figures 
at Divine Providence which set him there.’ in * • 


in a gallery. 


After some further remarks, the writer appeals Heaven knows I was but little disposed to 
— though, he admits, without hope of a favourable mirth ; yet for the life of me I could not refrain 
answer— to the Emperor to say the word which from laughter at the miserable appearance pre- 
would put down duelling in the army. If put sented by most of my fellow- passengers there 
down tnere, it would speedily vanish from the ‘assembled. Near to the cuddy front, on the 
universities. But if the Emperor will not speak, windward seats, sat Mr Johnson, with terror very 
then he appeals to the Reichstag to act as visibly working m his white countenance. His 
has the English parliament, and make dueling eyes rolled frightfully to every un usually heavy 
punishable as murder when death has ensued, j stoop of the ship, and his long lean frame 

Now, a student who has killed another in fight • writhed in a manner ludicrous to see, in his 

gets off with wluit, considering the awfulness of efforts to keep himself from darting forwards, 
the crime, is but a slight punishment, and public Near him was Mr Emmett, who strove to hold 
opinion docs not condemn him ; it may almost be himself propped by thrusting at the cushions 
saul that it looks upon him as something of a with his hands, and forking out his legs like a 
hero. . pair of open compasses with the toes stuck into 

But the story of Salomon is not quite ended, j the carpet on the deck, aL though he was a 
We learn that the article of Hut Abel has roused ; ballet dancer about to attempt a pirouette on 
the wrath of all the Red Caps in the university, 1 those extremities. Little Mr launders, who had 
and that he has been challenged bv the entire thoughtlessly taken a seat on the weather side, 
corps, of some thirty men, to tight them one after ' sat with Ins short shanks swinging high off the 

the other in succession. J deck in the last agonies, as one could see, of 

It is high time that the opinion of the ( holding on. My eye was on him -when he slided 
Christian civilised world outside Germany should \ oil the cushion to one of those dizzy heaves of the 
be known ; the Germans are sensitive to English ’ship which might have made any man believe she 
opinion ; it is well, then, that public opinion in was capsizing. He shot off the smooth leather 
England should be loudly expressed in the cause like a bolt discharged from a cross-tree, and 
of humanity, to demand the extinction of what striking the deck, rolled over and over in the 
is a relic of savagery and is eminently unchris- manner of u boy coming down a hill. There was 
tiun. nothing to arrest him ; he passed under the table 

and arrived half-dead within a fathom of me ; 
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MY bHIl MAIL L O l I b E. picked him up. He was not hurt, but was 

this romance of a wreck. terribly frightened. 

chapter xiii fire * * Wh*t shocking weather, to be sure!’ was all 

he said. 

It blew fiercely all that night. A mountainous sea # But to end all this : at three o’clock in the 
was rolling two hours alter the first of the gale, morning there was a sensible decrease in the gale, 
amid which the Oovv1r.su Ida lay hove-to under a I had fallen asleep in the cuddy, and waking at 

small storm trysail, making very heavy weather that hour, &nd finding but one lamp dimly 4>urn- 

of it indeed. There was a deal to talk about, Ving, and the interior deserted, I worked my way 
but no opportunity for conversing. Few were J to the hatch, groped along to my cabin, and 
present at the dinner-tab!*:, though the sea then tumbled into my bunk, where I slept soundly 
runuing was moderate in comparison with the till half-past eight. The sun was shining when 
sickening heights to which it had swelled later I opened my eyes: the ship was plunging and 
on. rolling, but easily, and in a floating launching 

And you may add to all this a good deal of, manner, that proved liar to be sailing along witn 

consternation amongst us passengers. I had seen the winch Tift. Colledge was seated in his bunk 
some weather in iny time, but never the like with his legs over the edge, gazing at me 
of such a tossing and plunging bout as this, meditatively. 

There were moments, indeed, when • one felt ‘ Awake V he exclaimed, 
it high time to go to prayers: I meafi ’when ‘Yes,’ said I. 

the ship would lie down on the slaut of some , ‘ Fine weather this morning, Dugdale. But 


it high time to go to prayers : I meafi when 
the ship would lie down on the slaut of some 


prodigious surge until she was hanging by. her preserve us, what a night we’ve come through, 
keel riff the slope with her broadside upon tine hey? D’ye remember talking o'f the fun of a 
water, as though it were the bottom of her. voyage ? Yesterday was a humorous time cer* 

There were many heave-overs of this sort, every tainly.’ * 

one of which was accompanied by half-stifled I sprang out of bed. ‘Patience, my friend, 
shrieks from the cabins, by the sounds of the patience!’ said I; ‘this trip will end, like every- > 
crash of boxes, unlashed articles, chairs, movable thing else in our world.’ 

commodities of all kinds rushing with lightning- ‘ Ay, at the bottom of the sea, for all one is 


speed to leeward, 


to know,’ he grumbled. ‘A rod of land before 


I vividly Tecall the appearance of the cuddy | twenty thousand acres of shipboard, say I. — By 
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the way, you ana' Miss Temple looked very 
happy in' each other’s company when I peeped 
out of the hatch yesterday to see what had 
become ot her, at her aunt’s request.’ 

‘Ypu should have risen through the deck a 
little earlier,’ said I. ‘tSTou would have found 
her hanging.’ 

‘ Hanging* ! ’ he cried. ^ 

* Oh; not oy the neck,’ said I. 

* What did you do V 

* I rescued her. I seized her by the waist and 
bore her gloriously to a hencoop.’ 

‘Did you put your arms round her waist?’ 
said he, staring at me. 

* I did,’ I exclaimed. 

He looked a little gloomy, then brightening 
in a fitful kind of way, he said : ‘Well, I sup- 

B we you had to do it — a case of pure necessity, 
ugdale?’ 

I closed one eye and smiled at him. 

‘She’s a very fine woman,* said he, gazing 
at me gloomily again. ‘I trust you have not 
been indiscreet enough to tell her that I am 
engaged to be married V 

‘Oh now, my dear Colledge, don’t let us trifle — 
don’t let us trifle!’ said 1. ‘Scarcely have you 
escaped the risk of being boarded by pirates — 
the chance of being beheaded by some giant j 
picaroon— of being struck dead by lightning— j 
of foundering in this ship in the small-hours, 1 
when round with circus speed sweep your 
thoughts to the ladies again, and your mouth is j 
filled with impassioned questions. Where ’s your , 
gratitude for these hairbreadth escapes?’ and j 
being by this time in trim for my morning bath, ! 
I bolted out of the cabin, laughing loudly, and j 
deaf to his shout of, * I say, though, did you tell 
her that I was engaged V 

The ocean was a very grand sight. The wind 
still blew fresh, but as the ship was running 
with it, it seemed to conic without much weight, j 
The sea was (lowing in long tall surges of an j 
amazing richness and brilliance of blue, «nd far 
and near their foaming heads Hashed out to the 
sunshine in a splendour of whiteness that con- 
trasted most gloriously with the long dark slopes 
of unbroken water. 

I sftw Mr Prance on the poop, and having had 
my bath, stepped aft to exchange a greeting with* 
him. 

* The ship appears to have come safely out of 
last night’s mess,’ said 1. 

‘ It was a real breeze,’ he answered ; * nothing 
suffered, but the main-topsail. The Conntm 
Ida’ a a proper ship, Mr* Dugdale. Those who 
ut her together made all allowance, even for 
er rats. There ’s some craft I know would have 
strained themselves into mere baskets in last 
night’s 'popple. But there was not an inch more 
of water this morning in the Conntm'* well than 
will drain into her in twenty-four hours in & 
river.* c 

‘And the brig, Mr Prance? I believe I and 
Miss Temple were the two who saw the last of 
her.’ 

‘No. Captain Keeling spied her as she swept 
Under our stern,’ said he. * She was on fire ; 
and by this time, I reckon her beautiful hull— 
and truly beautiful it was, Mr Dugdale— will 
, W represented somewhere around us here by a 
charred fragments.’ 


* Or,’ said I, ‘ even supposing they managed to 
extinguish the fire, Mr Prance, her one mast 
with most of its heavy hamper aloft was not 
goirfg to stand the hurricane * very long. So 
she’ll either be a few blackened staves, as**you 
say, or a sheer hulk. And her people V • 

‘ Ah,’ exclaimed the chief-mate, fetching a deep 
breath, ,‘from eighty to a hundred of them I 
allow. There’s no boat put together by mortal 
hands could have lived last night.’ 

‘Now, honestly, Mr Prance— do you molly 
believe there was anything of* the pirate about 
that brig ?’ 

‘ Honestlv, Mr Dugdale, I do, sir j and I 
haven’t a shadow of a doubt that if the weather 
had taken any other turn, if a sailing breeze had 
sprung up, or the water had held smooth enough 
(or a boating excursion, her people would have 
put us to our trumps with a % good chance of 
their crippling us and plundering us, to say no 
more.’ 

Here the breakfast bell rang, and I rushed 
to the cabin to complete my toilet for the 
table. . 

There was no lack of talk this morning, when 
the passengers had taken their places. The 
anxieties ot the preceding day and night seemed 
only to have deepened the purple hue of old 
Keeling’s countenance, and his face Bhowed like 
tlie north-west moon in a mist betwixt the tall 
points of his shirt collars, as he turned liis 
skewered form from side to side answering ques- 
tions, smirking to congratulations, and bowing to 
the ‘Good-morning, captain,’ showered upon him 
by the ladies. Mr Johnson came to the table 
with a black eye, and Dr Hemmeridge’s forehead 
was neatly inlaid with an immense strip of his 
own sticking-plaster, the effect in both cases of 
the gentlemen having fallen out of their bunks 
in ithe night. Colonel Bannister had sprained a 
wrist, and the pain made him unusually vindic- 
tive and aggressive in his remarks. The weather 
had not apparently served the ladies very kindly. 
Mrs Hudson presented herself with her wig 
slightly awry, and her daughter looked as if she 
had not been to bed for a week. It was hard to 
I realise, in fact, that the pale spiritless young lady 
. with heavy violet eyes looking languidly through 
i .their long lashes, which deepened yet the dark 
shadow in the hollows under them, was the 
golden, flasliful, laughing, coquettish young crea- 
ture of the preceding morning. 

‘ I hail made sure of a* bow at least from Miss 
Temple ; but I never onee caught so much as a 
,glance from her. Yet she was very easy and 
smiling in her occasional conversation with Col- 
ledge across the table. She alone Of the women 
Beemed to have suffered nothing from the violent 
usage of the night that was gone. In faultless- 
ness of ^appearance, so far as her hair and attire 
and the like went, she might have stepped from 
her Jbedroom ashore after a couple of hours spent 
With her maid before a looking-glass. Not even 
a look for me, thought 1 1 not even one of those 
cold swiftly-fading smiles with which she would 
receive the greeting of a neighbour or a sentence 
from the captain ! * 

I was stupid enough to feel piqued — to suffer 
from a fit of bad temper, in short, which came 
very near to landing me in an ugly quarrel with 
Mr Johnson. 
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* D’ ye know, I rather wish noicj said this 
journalist, addressing ns generally at one end of 
the table, but with an air of caution, as though he 
did not desire the Colonel to hear him, ‘ that that 
brig Yesterday had attacked us. It would have 
furnished me with an opportunity for a very 
remarkable sea-description? 

‘Tut !’ said* I, with a sneer*; ‘before a man can 
describe he must see ; and what would you have 
seen V 

‘Seen, sir?* he cried; ‘why, everything that 
might have happened, sir? 

‘Amongst the rats perhaps down in the hold. 
Nothing more to be seen t/iere, unless it’s bilge- 
water? 

‘ Goot ! ’ cried Mynheer Hemskirk. ‘It vould 
hov been vonny to coinbare Meester Shonsom’s 
description mit de reeality? 

‘I will ask you not to question my courage,’ 
said Mr Johnson, looking at me with a face whose 
paleness was not a little accentuated by his black 
eye. ‘I believe when it came to the scratch 1 
should be found as good as another. You would 
have fought, of course,’ lie added with a sarcastic 
sneer at me. 

‘Yes ; I would have fought then, just as I am 
ready to fight now? said I, looking at him. 

‘Gentlemen, gentlemen? exclaimed Mr Prance, 
in a subdued reprimanding voice, ‘the ladies 
will be hearing you in a minute? 

‘ You have been a sailor, Dugdale, 3 r ou know? j 
remarked Mr Emmett in a satirical tone, ‘and 
might, therefore, have guessed yesterday that j 
either the brig was a harmless trader, or that, sup- 
posing her to have been of a piratical nature, she 
would not attack us? 

‘And what then P cried T, eyeing him hotly. 

‘Well? said lie, with a foolish grin, ‘of course, 
under those, circumstances, a large character for 
heroism might be earned very cheaply indeed? 9 

Johnson lay back in his chair to deliver himself 
of a noisy laugh. Ilia seat was a fixed revolving 
contrivance, and its one socketed leg might have 
been injured during the night Be this as it may, 
on the journalist flinging himself back with a 
loud applauding ‘ Ha ! ha !’ of his friend Emmett’s 
satiric hit at me, the chair broke, and backward 
he went with it witli a knife in one hand and a 
fork in the other. Old Keeling started to his feet. ; 
the stewards came in a rush to the prostrate •man. 
Those ladies who were near* gathered their gowns 
about them as they watched him plunging in his 
efforts to extricate himself from the chair. For ' 
my part, having breakfasted, and being half-suffo- 
cated with laughter, I was glad enough to run 
away out on deck. 

I would not own to myself that the sullen ca*>t 
of my temper that day was due to Miss Temple ; 
but secretly I was quite conscious that, ifiy.mood 
was owing to her, and the mere perception of 
this was a. new vexatien to me. bor what was 
this young lady to me 1 What could signify her 
coolness, her insolence, her cold a»d cutting dis- 4 
regard of me l We had barely exchanged a 
dozen words since we left the * Thames. Though 
my admiration of her fine figure, her haughty 
face, her dark, tragic, passionate eyes was extrava- 
gantly great, it was hidden ; she had not divined 
Jt ; and she was therefore without the influence 
over my moods £nd emotions which she might 
nave possessed *haa I known that she was conscious 


how deeply she fascinated me. She would not 
even give me a chance to thoroughly dislike her. 
The heart cannot steer a middle course with such 
a woman ds she. Had her behaviour enabled me 
to hate her, I should have felt easy ; but her 
conduct was of the mafble-like quality of her 
features, hard and polished, and too slippery for 
the passions to set a* footing upom* ‘ Pshaw !’ 
thought I again and again, as I viciously ham- 
mered the ashes out of the bowl of my pine 
on the forecastle rail, ‘am not I an idiot to be 
thinking of yonder woman in this fashion, musing 
upon her, speculating about her — a person who is. 
absolutely as much a stranger to me as any 'fine 
lady driving past me in a London Park !’ Yet 
would I repeatedly catch myself stealing peeps at 
her from under the arch of the courses, hidden as 
I was right forward in the ship’s bows, whilst she 
was pacing the length of the poop with Mr Col- 
ledge, or standing awhile to hold a conversation 
with her aunt and Captain JCeeling, the nobility 
of her figure and the chilling lofty dignity of her 
bearing distinctly visible to me all that way off, 
and strongly defining her amongst the rest of the 
people who wavered and straggled about the 


people who wavered and struggled about the 
deck. 

The wind lightened towards noon ; the noble 
sailing breeze failed us, and sank into a small 
air off the larboard beam ; the swell of the sea 
went down, hut the colour of the brine was 
j still the same rich sparkling blue of the early 
morning. 

It was somewhere about three bells that even- 
ing — half past seven o’clock — that I was standing 
with Mr Prance at the brass rail that protected 
the break of the poop, the pair of us leaning 
upon it, watching a grinning hairy fellow caper- 
ing in a hornpipe a little abaft the stowed anchor 
on the forecastle. The one-eyed ape which we 
hud rescued, and which by this time (has grown 
a favourite amongst the seamen, sat low m the 
foreshrouds, watching the dancing sailor— an odd 
bit of colour for the picture of the fore-part 
of the ship, clothed as he was in a red jacket 
and a cap like an inverted llower-pot, the tassel 
of it drooping to his empty socket. It was a 
most perfect ocean evening, the west glcgying 
gloriously with a scarlet sunset, the sea tenderly 
‘ neaving, a soft warm breathing of air holding 
the lighter sails aloft quiet. All the passengers 
were on deck saving Miss Temple, who was 
playing the piano to herself in the cuddy. 

I 'was in the midst of a pleasant yarn with 
Mr Prance, whilst. we hung over the rail, half 
watching jtlie jigging chap forward, and half 
listening to each other. He was recounting some 
of his early experiences at sen, with a hint in 
his majrmer of lapsing anon into a sentimental 
mood on his lighting upon the name of a girl 
whom he had been betrothed to. 

All on a sudden the music forward ceased. 1 
The fiddler that was working away upon the 
booms jumped up and peered downwards in 
the posture of a man snuffling up some strange 
smell. The fellow that was dancing came .to 
a halt and looked too, walking to the forecastle 
edge and inclining his ear towards the fore- 
hatch, as it seemed. He stared round to the 
crowd of his shipmates who had been 'watching , 
him, and said something, and a body of them ■ 
came to where he wa9 ana stood gazing. 
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‘What is wrong there?’ exclaimed Mr Prance 
abruptly, breaking off from what he was saying, 
and sending one of his falcon looks at the fore- 
castle. ‘The pose of that fiddling chap might 
make one believe he ^as tasting cholera some- 
where about’ 

A boatswain’s mate came down the forecastle 
ladder anfl went to the* fore-hatch, where he 
paused. Then, with a glance aft, he came right 
along to the quarter-deck with hurried steps, 
and mounted the poop ladder, coming to a stand 
when his head was on a level with the upper 
deck. 

4 What is it ?’ cried* Mr Prance. 

The fellow answered in a low voice, audible 
only to the chief-officer and myself : 4 There ’s 
a smell of fire forwards, sir, and a sound as of 
some one knocking inside of the hatch.’ 

4 A smell of fire !’ ejaculated the mate ; and 
swiftly, though preserving his quiet bearing, he 
descended to the quarter-deck and walked for- 
ward. . 

I had long ago made myself free of all parte 
of the ship, and •guessed, therefore, that my 
following in the wake of the mate would attract 
no attention, nor give significance to a business 
which might prove a false alarm. By the tune 
lie Rad reached the hatch, I was at liis side. The 
boatswain and sailmaker came out of their cabins, 
a number of seamen quitted the forecastle to join 
us, and the rest gathered at the edge of the raised 
deck, looking down. The fore-hatch was a great 
square, protected by a cover that was to be lifted 
in pieces. A* tarpaulin was stretched over it 
with battening irons to keep it fixed, for this was 
a hatch there was seldom or never any occasion 
to enter at sea, the cargo in all probability 
coming flush to it. 

I had scarcely stood a moment in the atmo- 
sphere of this hatch, .when 1 became sensible 
of & faint smell as of burning, yet too subtle to 
be detected by a nostril that was not particularly 
keen. As I was sniffing to make sure, there came 
a hollow, dull noise of knocking, distinct, and 
unmistakably produced by some one immediately 
under the hatch striking at it with a heavy 
instrument. Mr Prance hung in the wind for a 
second or two snuffling and. hearkening with t^li 
countenance of one who discredits liis senses. * 

‘Why,’ he exclaimed, ‘there u somebody 

below, and — and* Here he sniffed up hard 

with much, too much energy, metliougjjt, to, 
enable him to taste the faint fumes. 4 Carpenter,’ 
he exclaimed to the withered old Scotchman 
who made one of the crowd of onlookers, 4 get 
this hatch stripped and the cover lifted — quickly, 
but quietly, if you please.’ 

He looked sternly round upon the men ; and 
then sent a hurried glance aft, where stood 
Captain Keeling in the spot we hud just vacated 
with Mrs Radcliffe on liis arm. • ** 

' The battens were nimbly drawn, the tarpaulin, 
thrown aside, and some seamen stooped to raise 
the hatch cover. A few seconds wqye expended 
in prising and manoeuvring, in the midst of 
which the knocking was repeated with a note 
of violence in it, accompanied by a general start 
a grqwl of wonder from all hands. 

‘ Heave ! ’ cried the carpenter, and up came 
Oliver, followed by a small cloud of blue 
#nd immediately after by the figure of 


1 the hideous sailor Crabb, who sprang from off 
the top of a layer of white-wood cases with a 
loud curse and a horrible fit of coughing. 

(To be continued.) , 

TRADE-PIRACY. 

Many attempts have been made to protect by 
legislation the good repute of British manufac- 
tures, and to save the public from imposition 
by preventing the* sale of goods as British which 
were not so. Until lately, these attempts have 
been comparatively ineffectual ; but in 1887, jn 
consequence of loud complaints of the home 
market being flooded with fraudulently-marked 
foreign goods, the drastic measure known as the 
Merchandise Marks Act was placed upon the 
statute book. 

Englishmen have never been believers in the 
worth of foreign workmanship. The preamble 
of an Act passed in the third year of Edward 
1 Y. runs thus : 4 The artificers of manual occu- 
pations hath piteously complained how that they 
be greatly impoverished by the great multitude 
of divers commodities and wares pertuining to 
their mysteries and occupations, being fully 
wrought ami ready made to sale, fetched and 
brought from beyond the sea, whereof the greater 
part in substance is deceitful, whereby many 
inconveniences have grown before this time, and 
hereafter more be like to come (which God 
defend) if due remedy be not m -this behalf 

f irovidod.’ Thereupon 4 our redoubted sovereign 
ord the king’ ordained that ‘after the feast of 
Saint Michael the Archangel next coming,’ none 
of the articles specified in a list which probably 
includes all the imports of the time, should be 
brought from parts beyond the sea on pain of 
forfeiture of the goods. The trade policy pur- 
sued by this country for the four following cen- 
turies may be described as prohib.tive towards 
foreign manufactures — either absolutely prohibi- 
tive, or practically so by the imposition of import 
duties ; and it has only been m comparatively 
recent years, owing to the growth of tree-trade 
ideas and the effort of other countries to rival 
English industries, that the question of trade- 
piracy assumed its present importance. In 1698., 
however, it being fougid that watches sold abroad 
were falsely described as English, parliament 
forbade the exportation of cases or dial-plates 
unless marked with the maker’s name and accom- 
panied by the movements. In 1845 the legis- 
lature turned its attention to imported watches, 
an Act of that year ordering them to be mailed 
with the name and address of the foreign manu- 
facturer ; and in 1887 the word ‘Foreign’ was 
made* an essential and prominent part of the 
assay mark. 

Legislation was later irf protecting other classes 
of merchandise. In 1845 the importation of 
goods bearing the marks of British manufac- 
turers was prohibited. Individual makers were 
thus protected, as, say, cutlery stamped ‘Joseph 
Rodgers and Son, Sheffield,’ could not be im- 
ported ; but 4 Best Sheffield Steel ’ would not be* 
objected to. In 1862, 1876, and 1883, steps were 
taken to protect the industrial community gene- 
rally as well as individually, ^ Any mark on 
foreign goods implying British origin was for- 
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bidden ; and if the maker resided in a town cattle-medicine and cartridges ; egg-beaters, fans, 
bearing the same name as one in the United furs ; matches and macaroni ; tambourines and 
Kingdom, the name of the country was to be pigs’ heads ; leather-gauges, shoemakers’ wax, 
added. In the case of Boston, for instance, the yeast, and toothpicks. These are just a few. 
letters ‘U. S. A.’ had to be appended. This would The general reader will better understand the 
seem tu do all that was required ; but, in fact, spirit as well as the optyation of the measure we 
parliament defeated its own intentions. The use are dealing with, if the writer describes some 
of English characters was permitted ; the word of the cases which have come under his fiotice. 

* Manufacturer ’ was held to include ‘Dealer;’ Here are several •packages of bbttled. wines 
and if the name on the goods were that of variously labelled ‘Port,’ ‘Spanish,’ and ‘Xeres.’ 
the actual importer they were to pass unques- They have come from Belgium, and it is ex- 
tioned. There was nothing, therefore, to pre- treiuely likely that the contents of the bottles 
vent a Glasgow or Manchester dealer from im- never saw the sun of Andalusia or of Portugal, 
porting, marked with his own name and address, being more probably the result of chemical opera- 
German goods of a class for which his town tions. At all events, it was odd to find goods 
was celebrated, and selling them as genuine pro- coining from Spain through Antwerp. Here are 
ductions of that district. It is obvious, too, other bottles, this time from Hamburg, bearing 
that in the absence of qualification, the utf‘ of the legend ‘Vietix Cognac.’ That port, too, is 
the English language on, say, French manufac- far from the usual route between the French 
turns implies British make. brandy districts and England. France, on the 


brandy districts and En< 


The measure of 1887 was much more stringent other hand, has sent this consignment of ‘Old 
than any of its predecessors. A person selling, Jamaica Kuiu.’ Beside thfcse drinkables dies a 
or having in his possession for sale, goods with case of cigars from Jlamburg, marked ‘ Habana.’ 
false trade-marks became liable to a year’s im- There is a well-grounded suspicion of German 
prisoiiment and the articles to forfeiture ; and cigars, especially when they*claim to be Havanas, 
to falsely represent one’s self as purveyor, &c. and no one will be surprised to hear that the Un- 
to Her Majesty or the Royal Family or a gov- porter of these was, when challenged, unable to 
eminent department was forbidden, as was also prove their claim to the title. In all of these 
the application of a false description to goods cases there was misrepresentation, which iir some 
in respect of quantity, quality, place of origin, was aggravated by the use of a language other 
or method of production. To sav that an article i than that of the country from which the goods 
was ‘all wool’ or ‘ hand-made ’ or the subject ■ came. All the labels quoted were destroyed. Of 
of a ] intent, if it were not so, became punish- course on American merchandise the English lan- 
able ; carpets could not be described as ‘ Kidder- guage is used, and that is one of the vulnerable 
minster or shawls as ‘Shetland’ unless legiti- portions of the Act. Still, we protect ourselves 
mately entitled to the designation ; and briefly, to some extent against our Transatlantic* cousins, 
the intention ol parliament was that purchasers Chicago bacon-puckers may describe their goods 
should know what they were buying It will as 4 Cumberland,’ or any other English ‘cut,’ if 
be seen that this Act deals with internal trade American origin be clearly indicated*; and on the 
as well as foreign ; but the latter portion is other hand we have detained French macaroni, 
all that the writer of this paper proposes to touch which was going to Ne\j Yolk under Italian labels, 
upon. It may be noticed in passing that British Waltham and Waterbury watches were admitted 
marks are not alone protected, the same privilege on a promise that in future ‘U. S. A.’ should 
being given to those ol the countries which have he imprinted beside the name of the firm, 
entered into a convention for the purpose; and Revolvers marked ‘Newhuven’ wel*e detained 
that of the European stales the only piomineut flntil it was made clear in indelible characters 
dissentients are Russia, Austria, and Germany. that they were made in America and not in the 
During the first three months utter the Act Sussex seaport. In the treatment of these cases 
came into force, one hundred and ten thousand^ there is apparent inconsistency ; but as everybody 
packages were detained by the Customs pfiicer*, 1 knows the Waltham and Waterbury companies 
ot which some were relented without restriction, to be American, deceit could not be suspected, 
and others on the marks being qualified or Blocks of blacklead stamped- ‘ The Ruven 
defaced ; while a good many were confiscated, Silver, Superior Quality,’ look innocent enough 
and subsequently destroyed or sold by the Crown, until we remember that the use of an English 
One would naturally expect importers to grow name implies English make. The words were 
wise with time, yet during the year 1888-89 accordingly ordered to be obliterated. Tiles from 
there were nearly eight thousand detentions, Hollaud marked, say, ‘Asterisk Works, Manelies,- 
atiecting two* hundred and twenty thousand pack- ter,’ evidently pretended to be what they were 
ages. Of these eight thousand, nearly three thou- not, and deserved their fate, which was confisca- 


atiecting two*hundred and twenty thousand pack- ter,’ evidently pretended to be what they were 
ages. Of these eight thousand, nearly tjiree thou- not, and deserved their fate, which was confisca- 
sand were in re.-pect of German goods ,*• France tion. A similar lot befell a consignment of 
Was responsible for five hundred and two, Holland Spanish revolvers intended for Mexico, which 
four hundred and eighty-eight, Sweden one hun- pretended to come from famous American makers, 
dred mnl forty-six, and the United States fyr and Belgian lilies for South America bearing the 
three hundred and seventy-eight. It is curious name of a London maker. 

to find more detentions of West Indian goods Many attempts are made to sail close to the 
than of Spanish and Swedish combined. In wind and to adhere to the letter of the law while 
their thirty-second Report, the Commissioners infringing its spirit. The ‘intent to deceive 1 is 
of Customs furnish a list of the articles respect- clear in the case of these lead pencils marked pro- 
ing wliicli questions have arisen, and this list com- minently in English on the front and in small 
prises an extraordinary variety of merchandise : letters on the back, ‘ Made in Germany and in 
albums and* Apollinaris ; biscuits and* blacking ; these buttons on cards, styled ‘Bouton de Nacre’ 
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in front, and their Teutonic origin modestly 
announced on the back of the cards ; and in those 
purses, the statement of whose nationality might 
he easily removed. 

Among the articles forfeited were glass bulbs 
stamped with the name of an English electric 
lighting company ; cigarette papers bearing 
•French, Spanish, and Greek wording, with ‘ Puris 
and VjennaV pocket-knives stamped ‘ H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales;’ and cloth marked ‘Extra 
best French merino quality.’ All those came 
from Germany. China vases of Austrian manu- 
facture marked, say, ‘Saint Blank Church, Exe- 
ter,’ together with a picture of the church, met 
the same fate. Some fancy goods were imported 
fitted with microscopic views of noted places in | 
Great Britain, the names of these places being . 
printed in English, ‘ A Memory of/ &c. The 
owner got off comparatively lightly, the goods I 
being delivered wnen the, views had been 
destroyed. American tinned beef which boldly , 
claimed to be English was released on tlie destrue- , 
tion of the labels, a laborious and expensive | 
process, and payment of a tine of filty pounds ; ! 
and some thousands of medical plasters from ; 
the same country were only given up when 1 
the word * London,’ which each bore, was erased 
and a large fine paid. 

In the examples quoted the offence lay in the 
implication of British origin, the rule being that j 
when English wording is used, the possibility of 
misunderstanding is to be avoided by a definite 
statement of origin. The mark ‘ Best Steel ’ or j 
‘Pure Wool’ would not be objected to on German I 


goods, if in proximity to these words and equally ! 
indelibly, the statement ‘Made in Germany .' 
were added. The last case mentioned — that of 
the vases — belongs to the same class as the ware : 
one seeR in cheap china shops, marked ‘ A Present I 
from Edinburgh,’ &c., and which very often comes 
from abroad. Except where the intention to 
defraud is obvious, confiscation is rarely resorted 
to, the authorities contenting them selves 0 with a 
warning to the impoiter, or ordering the qualifi- 
cation or erasure of the offending marks. The 
owner of lenses marked ‘ Heal Pebbles,’ who pro- 
tested that he meant no dishonesty, received liis 1 
gooda when he had ground out the obnoxious 1 
words ; Aud illustrated books were passed as sooi^, 
os their country of production had been confessed 
on the front cover. An impudent German im- 
porter of sewing-machines, bearing the name of 
a very celebrated maker, was more severely dealt ! 
with. Confiscation was at first ordered ; but' the j 
authorities ultimately permitted the owner to take ! 
the goods back to their native place on, the offend - 
juig marks being removed, a by no means easy 
task. He was also warned that he was still liable 
to a civil action on the part of the maker whose 
name had been used. 

Nice questions are often raised. What, for 
instance, was the legal position of barometers 
marked with the usual signs, ‘Stormy,’ ‘Fair,’ 
&c., and in addition, * Compensated Barometer 1 ’ 
Well, instruments to be used in England must 
Jiave the signs in English, but this diu not apply 
to the last two words, which were consequently 
obliterated, this course being more convenient 
than to add a statement of origin. It is not easy 
to «ee consistency in the decision which permitted 
^importation of brooches marked ‘Alice’ and 


* Lizzie,* while prohibiting the delivery of others 
marked ‘ Forget me not ’ and * Mother ; ’ but a 
knowledge of .the circumstances would make the 
distinction clear. The question of what is foreign 
manufacture has frequently arisen. Pipes .made 
in England are sent to Vienna in order, to have 
mouthpieces attached ; razors are sent to Ger- 
many to be hollow-ground ; and art-work of 
various kinds, commenced in this country, goes 
abroad to be coloured or finished. No general 
rules can be laid down to meet such cases, and 
each is decided on its merits. 

Enough has been said to show that a strong 
effort is being made to render the Merchandise 
Marks Act conducive to commercial morality, and 
while intelligently administered, no legitimate 
objection can be taken to it, as it merely insists 
on ‘common honesty in the description of goods. 
The large number of packages detained is proof 
at once of the need and the value of such legisla- 
tion. It would be too much, however, to say that 
the Act has crushed trade-piracy. The examina- 
tion of goods landed in this country is only par- 
tial, and is carried out b}' men without technical 
training. The prevention of smuggling is the 
primary duty of Customs officers ; the detection 
of offences against the Merchandise Marks Act 
is, from their point of view, of secondary im- 
portance ; and a thorough examination of all 
merchandise would either involve considerable 
delay or necessitate a large increase of staff. . But 
in any case it would be difficult for revenue 
officials to make themselves sufficiently intimate 
with private marks and brands to prevent their 
being wrongly used. Palpable misrepresentation is 
detected and punished, and at every port a regis- 
ter is opened in which makers may record their 
trade-marks for the guidance of the officers ; but 
anything beyond this must be done by private 
individuals or by commercial bodies. The power 
of* the officials is limited. Large quantities of 
goods, for instance, are imported without brands, 
and labels arrive in separate packages, evidently 
intended for use with the unmarked goods ; hut 
nothing can be done by the Customs to prevent 
the intended fraud. 

A good deal has been done to suppress the 
operations of trade-pirates in Great Britain ; but 
they have, generally speaking, a happy hunting- 
''ground in foreign markets. Servia is one of the 
signatories to the trademark convention, yet our 
vice-consul at Nisch reports that Austrian and 
.German merchandise, bearing British marks, 
literally pours into Servia. Hats of brown paper, 
with the legend inside the crown, ‘ Melton, 194 
Regent Street, London, Maker to the Queen, the 
Prince of Wales, and Napoleon III.,’ and a copy 
of the Royal Anns, had, under the binding, the 
private brand of a Vienna merchant. Lozenges 
stamped ‘‘ Savory and Moore ’ were made abroad ; 
and cakes of soap with a Frankfort manu- 
facturer’s name on the back, had the letters 
J S. 0. A. P. ’ on the front. German and Austrian 
dealers in steel implements were discovered bor- 
rowing Sheffield names ; and the term English 
was found to be generally applied to linen and 
hosiery of continental origin. 

To check this kind of thing would be extremely 
desirable ; but it would also be exceedingly diffi- 
cult unless the task were entered on heartily by 
the foreign governments whose subjects are being 
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cheated. Meanwhile, British manufacturers, must 
console themselves with the reflectiQn that imita- 
tion is the sincerest form of flattery, and that the 
prevalence of the piracy we .have been dealing 
with.is the best possible testimony to the excel- 
lence of.British workmanship. 

JULIUS VERNON: 

• A STORY OF HYDE PARK. 

CHAPTER XITT. 

Now, in view of the possibility which Frank 
Holmes had been considering in relation to Miss 
Clayton, such a conclusion of the case would be 
the most terrible misfortune. It turned his 
blood cold to contemplate that girl, for whom lie 
would give his life, as the wife of an acquitted 
murderer. 

Holmes knew what a skilful advocate, in- 
structed by so able a man as Crudie, could accom- 
plish. The prospect of such an issue threw him . 
into a fever of anxiety. At all risks — to her, to 
himself, to every one — he would try to save her 
from the appalling fate of placing her pure hand 
in one from which Justice had not cleansed the 
stain of blood. Holmes had no clear idea of 
wliat course to take in the contingency fore- 
shadowed by the solicitor ; but ia j was resolved 
at all hazards to save Mary Clayton. If driven 
to it, for her sake lie would— before allowing a 
verdict to be won by such means — place before 
the prosecution the fatal evidence in his posses- 
sion. Better the guilty man should forfeit his 
life, than live to lead ail innocent girl to a fate 
worse than death. 

He was going west to take her out as promised, 
and in passing Charing Cross he called at Scot- 
land Yard on the chance of finding Cracroft 
there. The 'officer was just going out, and 
walked with him as far as the llaymarket Tney 
were still at fault in regard to the woman who 
wrote and handed in the advertisement, and who 
also addressed the newspaper to Miss Neale. The 
stupid clerk who took the advertisement m could 
recollect nothing about her except that she was 
* well dressed ; 5 he could not even describe her 
attire, and many and sincere were the profes- 
sional execrations heaped on his head from Scot- < 
land Yard. An ancient commissionaire wh<5 
dozed at the office door, under the somnolent 
effects of idleness and beer, succeeded in remem- 
bering a certain lady coming into the advertise; 
ment office that 8th of June. Wliat hour of the 
day it was lie failed to recollect, until he went to 
a neighbouring office to consult another official 
with whom he had been taking beer a short time 
before he saw the lady : it was at or about three 
in the afternoon. The commissionaire had an 
eye for beauty, and the lady struck Kina as an 
object of beauty not often seen east of Temple 
Bar. Was she dark eft* fair, or tall or small ? He 
could not recollect more than that she was raffher 
tall, and, generally, ‘a stunner’ (as he termed it)*; 
but she transacted her business with the un- 
observant clerk already referred to. 

‘That was the party, beyond doubt,’ observed 
Cracroft with strong disgust ; * but for all the 
clue we have to her identity, we might as well 
have been told that she wore a dress-iniprover.’ 

There wasj however, one woman whom Holmes j 


could not help thinking of os he drove over to 
Cadogan Place. He would not for a moment 
suppose that Musgrave’s wife could be induced, 
by any pressure or persuasion to become know- 
ingly an accomplice in such a crime ; he knew 
that she was not acquainted with Fanned but 
there was every possibility of her having been 
the innocent agent of the two men in the matter 
of the fatal advertisement. There weftj a hpndred 
ways in which her husband could have led her to 
do it. Holmes - was sure it was she, and no other, 
who put the advertisement in the paper and 
addressed the wrapper, whatsoever might have 
been the persuasions which induced her to do 
so. This conviction confirmed his suspicion that 
Musgrave’s explanation of the cheque was* not 
the whole truth. 

Miss Clayton was waiting for him at Cadogan 
Place, and had not yet lunched. He perceived a 
little change in her that gave him pleasure. The 
expectancy of his coming gave her cheeks a faint 
j colour, and though the treses of suffering were 
visible enough, there was a look of shyness in her 
eyes that was as charming as it was new to him. 
In her bosorn she wore a sprig of .lilac, which he 
1 knew to be a compliment to himself, and she 
I smiled when he noticed it. 

• ‘ It was papa who suggested this waste of your 

| time, Frank,’ she said when they were at luncheon. 
‘He wanted to take me out himself; but I did 
i not like to take up his time ; then he asked me 
j if I would have you to come with me.’ 

| ‘I’m very glad of it, Mary. I’ll come every 
day and take \ ou out, if you will let me.’ 

I *‘I know you would; but it would waste too 
much of your time.’ 

‘ My time is not very valuable, Mary, so that 
your conscience may be easy on that score. — And 
this reminds me,' he said, ‘ that I owe an outing 
to another young lady whom I have neglected of 
late. I must see about that.’ * 

She slowly raised her eyes with a glance of 
j inquiry^ hut dropped them again the same 
j instant. 

! Holmes did not notice this, and went on : 

! ‘«Have you ever ridden on the outside of an omni- 
| bus ? I don’t think you have, though ; it is a 
i pleasure you have missed. Now there is a com- 
yi nodi ous staircase for ascending, gallantly designed 
for the encouragement of ladies ; and then when 
you are on the top, the chairs facing the* front 
are only large enough to contain two persons, 
which is another mark of design in the construc- 
tion of these luxurious vehicles. If you sit in 
front, you command a bird’s-eye view of the streets 
and a lejal prospect of drawing-rooms, and you 
avoid the tobacco smoke. That is how my youtfg 
lady and I take our outings, and I have owed her 
one to Hendon for some time past. fShe has been 
ill.’ 

‘Do I know her, Frank ?’ 

•‘No; I have* sometimes wished that you did. 
Nellie is*a winsome child.’ 

‘ Oh— it is a child, then V 

He laughed. ‘Of course it is, Mary. May I 
bring her here some day to see you ? I am sure 
you would like the little tiling as much as I <lo. 
t found her in Kensington Gardens one evening 
when she was lost, and carried her half a mile on 
my shoulder before I discovered the lamenting 
wench who had lost her ; that ’s how we became 
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acquainted, and we have been sworn friends ever 
since.’ < 

‘Why not kill two birds With one stone, 5 Mary 
Clayton suggested, ‘and take her for a drive, to- 
day f 

‘ It is good of you to propose it, Mary. But my 
promise ,to Nellie can only be redeemed by an 
omnibus ride out Hendon way.— Have you ever 
travelled in that direction ?* 

‘No/ she answered dubiously. 

* It is an elevated and bracing region, where you 
suddenly get out of London into country lanes 
which might be a hundred miles away. Come 
now, Mary, wliat do you say to an expedition of 
that .kind V 

It had just struck him that if lie could per- 
suade her to join him in an excursion northwards 
by the popular mode referred to, it would be the 
best tiling he could devise for the benefit of her 
heal th and spirits. A depressing drive round 
Hyde Park would be little better than staying at 
home. * 

‘ Oh, I don’t know, Frank/ she answered doubt- 
fully. ’ 

But Frank ‘Holmes, resuming for the occasion 
his old powers of persuasion, soon overcame her 
hesitation, and lus plan was rewarded with signs 
of dawning excitement in her looks as they 
walked down towards the cab-rank in the middle 
of the square. 

They drove to Kensington in a hansom cab, 
and iroui there — having taken little Nellie 
Burton — to the* Marble Arch, where Mary 
Clayton for the first time in her life climbed to. 
the top of an omnibus. Frank Holmes seated 
himself beside her with the child on liis knee. 
The girl shared to some extent with the child 
the pleased interest created by the novelty of the 
situation and the variety of objects which they 
passed. When these became monotonous from 
repetition, Holmes* directed her thoughts another 
way, by describing the associations of that noithern 
road and the places it led to. His object was to 
keep her from dwelling on anxieties for the time, 
and she submissively aided him by her passive 
acquiescence. It was a plcasaut excursion, with 
a very pathetic side to it, which was presented full 
to tlrem both when the affair was over and they 
were once more in Cadogan Place. Holmes watf ( 
noting with satisfaction, as the girl took off her 
hat iu the hall, the change which the air ami 
exercise had effected in her face, when she sud- 
denly put her hand on liis arm and looked up . 
with glistening eyes. 

‘Frank/ she said simply, ‘how good you 
arc ! 5 • « 

‘Nonsense. I have enjoyed the ride more than 
you/ he answered, laughing.— ‘Will you give me 
h cup of tea now?’ 

Up to this' point, no allusion had been made by 
either to the subject which was uppermost in 
their minds, and Holmes would have le£t without 
alluding to it. There was, indeed, only one , 
matter of any interest to him in regard to Mary 
Olayton, and this was in reference to the letter 
supposed to have, been posted in Dover. He 
brought away the impression on the previous day 
that there was .some matter that she was keeping 

* t*ack from him ; but he concluded that the reser- 
m was due to maidenly delicacy. There must 
bean passages between her and* Fau ne which 


it would distress her to communicate, and pro- 
bably pain him to hear. 

But now, as he was about to go away, she asked 
him, nervously, if he had gone to see Faune — as 
he had spoken of doing. • 

‘No/ ne answered; ‘because I am satisfied it 
would be useless. Mr Crudie has told me all he 
lias been able to learn from Faune, and it serves 
no useful purpose. He will not reveal his motive 
for leaving London/ Then he related to her 
briefly what the solicitor had told him, including 
the reference to the letter. At this, greatly to 
his surprise, her face confessed that she had 
received the letter. Holmes did not know what 
to say. He paused a while in embarrassment, 
and then proceeded to point out to her the 
ground on which the defence would be based, 
and the possibility of an able advocate obliging 
the jury to acquit the prisoner. 

The girl (lid not appear to apprehend the 
matter clearly at first, and inquired, doubtfully, 
whether the verdict would be final. 

‘It would be final, of course. He could not 
be tried again on the same charge after being ! 
acquitted/ 

‘But acquitted would not mean innocent V 

‘No; in such a case a Scotch jury would find 
a veidict of “not proven” instead of *f not guilty /* 
It would realty mean “not proven.” ’ 

She thought over it for while before she 
spoke again. 

Holmes was anxious, very anxious that she 
should be able to see dually for herself the 
situation resulting from such a verdict. Wliat 
she did at length say disconcerted and even 
grieved him considerably. 

‘That uould be an unfortunate result for an 
innocent man, Frank, unless lie could satisfy his 
friends better than the judge and jury/ 

^Any rascal with cleverness enough could do 
this ; and under the circumstances llolmes fore- 
saw little difficulty in the way of Claude Fail lie’s 
success with Mary Clayton and her father. It 
was enough to make him weary of the case, and 
he iv us indeed weary of it. He was lesolved to 
mo\e no further in it, but lie hardly knew how 
to explain why. To avoid doing so, lie renewed 
the advice lie had given her the day bei'oie, to go 
f awny for a change to the country or seaside ; but 
it was* no use. 

‘Shall I come toynorrow to take }ou out* 
again? 5 he asked, rising. 

* ‘Thank you, Frank, if you have time to 
spare.’ 

Then he saw from her hesitation that she had 
something else to say. 

‘Frank/ she said, clasping her hands before 
her uml letting her head fall with a look of great 
distress, , ‘ you must not misjudge me as to that 
letter which I have concealed from you. I cannot 
let you or any person see it. If they knew 
I had it, they might demand it from me. — 
Dh Frank!’ she exclaimed, ‘protect me from 
that!’ 

* I certainly will/ he promised, greatly aston- 
ished, ‘as far as lies in my power. No one shall 
know of its existence from me/ 

‘The letter contains not a word affecting his 
guilt or innocence, Frank— not a word. I was 
sorry when I received it ; there was no purpose 
which he could serve by writing it, beyond 
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informing me of the reason of his leaving 
London.’ 

* Why, Mary/ cried ‘Holmes, greatly startled, 
‘that is above all things what we want to 
discover ! * 

Afteh a minute’s hesitation she took the letter 
from her pocket, and having opened it, folded 
down the first page. ‘You may read what he 
says about it/ she said, handing Holmes the 
letter. 

He took it eagerly, and the first glance at the 
handwriting confirmed what he had heard from' 
Mr Crudie. The writing was wretchedly shaky 
and the lines irregular, such as only a penman 
prostrated with drink would have written. 
These were the words which he was allowed to 
read : ■ 

Dove n, June 11th. 

My dear Miss Clayton — I am suddenly 
obliged to go to Paris. I shall be back in a 
few days; but until I receive some sign from 
you 

‘That is all V said Holmes. 

‘That is all. 1 thought it not worth com- 
municating to you, Frank.’ 

‘ You were quite right, Mary ; that informa- 
tion is useless. Well, 1 shall comp to-morrow.’ 

He only remembered now that Uie child was 
in the housekeeper's charge, and that he had to 
take her home. Mrs Burton was out when they , 
called, and Nellie had been left in charge of a 
neighbour, with whom Holmes left his name j 
when he took her away. The child was sent for | 
accordingly, and while they were waiting for her 
appearance, Mr Clayton came in, wearing a look 
ol' excitement. 

*i expected I would find you, Frank. Have 
you heard the news V 

* I have heard nothing.’ «* 

Mr Clayton looked at his daughter unde- 
cidedly ior a moment.' ‘ There is no reason 
why you should not know it, Mary/ he said, 
dropping in a chair and sinking his voice. ‘It is : 
bad news— ior Mr Claude Faune.’ 

‘ What is it, Mr Clayton ? ’ the young man 
inquired, moving a step nearer. Then he turned 
and looked at the girl ; but she stood, still and 
pale as a statue, and apparently as strong. • ▼ 

‘They have found the woman who bent the 
message for him to Margaret Neale.’ 

‘ Are you sure of thatl Who is she? Where 
is she V * 

‘There hi no doubt of it, Frank. She is 
Musgrave’s wife. She and her husband were on 
their way to Canada ; but an accident to the 
mail-train has detained the steamer at Moville. 
Cracroft has started with a warrant for their 
arrest.’ 

The young man’s hands dropped to liis sides, , 
and they saw him 4urn pale, lie knew, better 
than auy other person, that Faune was doomed 
now beyond all hope of escape. ‘Heaven help 
him!’ he said. ‘There is no chance for him 
now.’ 

Holmes turned quickly, just in time to catch 
Mary Clayton’s swaying form in Ins arms. In 
spite of all his discipline and strength, as he laid 
her on a sofa, a sob choked him and a dash of 
tears fell amqng her hair. It was not love, but 
remorse, thkt fired him, gazing on her unconscious 


face. * Mary, Mary — it is I who have done it — 
I !’ And, her father looking, he kissed her 

colourless lips and left the room. Making for 
the door, something light brushed against his 
leg, and a. little soft hand was placed in his. 

‘Ah, Nellie 1’ he saffl, taking the child up in 
his arms ; * come home.’ 

(To be continued.) # 

AN EQUINE CARNIVAL. 

1 MAY-DAY IN LIVERPOOL. 

We live in an age of utilitarianism, and little 

that is not practical in some degree or other is 
tolerated. Our Gallic neighbours dub us* a nation 
of workers, and certainly there is some ground 
for the criticism, ior so keen is the struggle for 
existence, that romance and sentiment are fast 
I being expurgated from the English national 
j character. Yet our forefathers were not so wo- 
fully prosaic as we ; time was when they were 
religiously observant of alf the old festivals and 
customs : 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, fiuu labom free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree. 

Foremost among these ancient festivals was 
that of May-day. ’Tis but three centuries ago 
that the good Bishop Latimer complained that 
' once when he was to preach in a certain place on 
, the 1st of May, he could get no audience, because 
all the young men and maidens were gone a- 
j Maying, lie says: ‘I found the churches fast 
I locked. I tarried there half an hour or more, 

| and at last the key was found ; one of the parish 
| came to me and says : “ Syr, this is a busy day 
with us ; we cannot heare you ; it is May-day.” 
So/ writes the Bishop, * I was faille to depart, 
and leave them to their merry-making.’ 

We do not now observe , May -day in such a 
fdyle ; neither do we bring home the hawthorn 
bush at four on a bright May morning ; nor do 
we, hRe Herrick; call upon our Corinna to awalje 
j and rise early and go u-Maying ; yet we hail the 
ginerry mfmth with none the less delight as the 
advent of the genial summer : and in not a few 
old-fashioned villages of rural England, the May- 
pole is still reared and the May Queen frowned 
amidst the merry-making of the assembled coun- 
try-side. But the observance of this old-time fes- 
tival is not confined to secluded village or rustic 
hamlet ulone; for Liveipool, busy city us it is, 
IfLs * long been celebrated through the North 
(Jountree tor its May-day observances, and it 
still continues to set aside from its busy roll of 
working-clays the 1st of May, and upon it the 
inhabitants of the mighty seaport parade their 
equine workers, and the assembled multitudes 
pay their homage to ‘hoise-llesh with quite as 
much devotion as the Romans of old paid to 
.their Mam or bestowed upon a Floralia. ‘May 
flowers, violets, fresh and sweet/ are the cries 
that greet the ears of the pedestrian in Liverpool 
on a May morning ; and such are the enticing 
sweetness of the flowers and the importunity of 
the itinerant vendors, that you find yourself 
nilly-willy adorned with ‘a nosegay fresh and 
sweet.’ Nor are you alone with your floral 
decoration. On all sides, the sombre hues which 
characterise the masculine attire of the inhabit- 
ants of jthe iioith are relieved by a button-hole 
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of some description or other, from the orchid of | 
the wealthy merchant to the more modest lily 
or bunch of violets that reposes on the bosom of 
his perky office-boy. In the streets, vehicular 
traffic, is almost entirely suspended, and the 
mighty -arteries of the city, usually resonant with 
the dm and roar of commerce, are hushed and 
silent The, abnormal quiet, however, is but the 
hush of expectancy and preparation. 

As noon approaches, the principal thorough- 
fares become crowded with sightseers. Excur- 
sionists from the neighbouring districts flock into ‘ 
the city, and lend an appearance of gaiety and 
variety to the scene which is quite in contra- 

* distinction to the usual air of hustle and business, 

and in perfect harmony with the festive nature 
of the celebration. The love and admiration for 
the horse which we have no doubt inherited from , 
our Teutonic ancestors has still a great hold over I 
the sympathies of the modern Englishman. One 
has but to be in Liverpool on May-day to realise 
the truth of this statement. Strangers flock into 
the city on all sides. The busy hives of manu- 
facturing industry, so profusely dotted over the 
South Lancashire coalfield, nil contribute their 
quota to the ever-swelling throng. Smaller in 
stature ami of a less robust physique do these 
visitors from the mines and factories appear, than 
the sturdier denizens of the northern seapoit; 
yet their restless activity and their native capacity 
for good-humoured fun, combined with . their 
broad dialect, place them very much in evidence 
during the day’s proceedings. - : 

Side by side with these ‘Lancashire lads,’ as 
they delight to style themselves, may be seen j 
sturdy agriculturists from the adjoining couuty 
of Cheshire, men whose walk of life renders them , 
competent to scan with critical eye the approach- I 
ing procession, and to pronounce with just de- 
liberation upon the relative merits or demerits i 
of the equine specimens brought under their con- j 
sideration. 

, Pretty thickly, too, is the crowd bespilnkled j 
with natives of the Principality, for Wales is 
justly proud of the fact that she furnishes a 
recruiting-ground from which Liverpool is wont 
to replenish her store of equine workers. Sailors, j 
British* and foreign, Americans, Turks, ami 
sallow-faced, almynd-eyed wanderers from the j 
‘far, far East,’ all unite to constitute the human 
olla vodnda collected in the streets of Liverpool ! 
on May-day. j 

Perhaps the most favourable site at which tb see 
the procession pass is Lime Street, right in the | 
heart of the city. Hero, at one side of a great 
open space, along which passes a continual stream 
of traffic, stands St George’s Hall, of which 
the inhabitants are justly proud, claiming for 
it the distinction of being the finest specimen 
of Grecian architecture in the kingdom. Now, 
its classical facade and comprehensive approaches- 
flanked as they are by gigantic couchant lions*; 
memorials of the mighty Landseer, and contain- 

, ing equestrian statues of Her Majesty the Queen 
and the Prince Consort, and the pedestailed 

* monuments of General Earle and Lord Beacons- 
field, are thronged with an ever- restless, ever- 
surgiiig^ crowd. Across the mighty roadway, 
which is so wide that the shadow of one edifice 

I'fteyer falls upon the other, is the Loruion and 

rN&thrW&tern Railway Hotel , which fronts the 


Liverpool terminus of that company’s lines. 
Rising high above all is the Wellington Column, 
from whose lofty summit the eagle eye of the 
Iron Duke seems to glance with lofty scorn at 
the bubbling fountain, the architectural lions, 
and the gay pageant beneath him. 

And now the din and roar that rise from the 
packed masses in the Trafalgar Square* of the 
north is indescribable, for the cry, ‘ They come, 
they come !’ is raised at the far end of the street ; 
and barely have the police time to see that no 
spectator in his rash temerity has ventured 
through the barriers, before the procession . is 
upon us. First come a detachment of hussars ; 
then the mounted police ; after them, the horses 
and engines of the Salvage and Fire Brigades ; 
these are followed by the horses and wagons in 
the employ of the city corporation and the 
I different railway companies ; the teams of the 
cartage companies and the breweries come next ; 
then come the turnout of the coal -firm* ; and a 
heterogeneous collection of the vehicles of private 
firms brings up the rear. Each horse is gaily 
decorated with wreaths of artificial flowers, bells, 
&c., and is groomed in such a fashion as plainly 
indicates that no amount of gaudy trappings will* 
compensate for want of care and attention be-' 
stowed upon the creature itself. E\ery horse 
in that long, procession that now winds its sinu- 
ous length through the main thoroughfares of 
the city knows what is expected of him to-day. 
Now is the occasion on which he is to show 
his appreciation of the extraordinary care and 
attention that lias been bestowed upon him for 
| months past : the careful groomings, the little 
delicacies, the careful loading, and the sympathetic 
, driving must all bear their fruit to-day. And 
I liis driver, who walks beside him clad in his 
| Sunday’s best, one hand bearing his whip, gaily 
j festooned with ribbons, and designed more for 
J ornament than use, while the other ever and 
anon pats the glossy shoulder of the noble crea- 
j ture beside him, looking with affectionate pride 
at his equine charge. 

I His reward comes ; and the acclamations that 
1 greet the show throughout its entire journey are 
j. as precious to him as was ever the wreath that 
I crowned the brow of victor at Corinthian games. 

| One may rest assured that the hand which grooms 
and fe&ls the four-footed fellow-labourer will 
! never be raised against *him in anger, so perfect 
J is the mutual understanding and sympathy 
( existing between the teamster and his charge, 
j But the carnival is not without its humorous 
and even grotesque aspect. Here and there are 
wagons of chubby- faced urchins, whose deeora- 
| tions and deportment are provocative of much 
mirth. Sandwiched by some -unaccountable 
means between two magnificent teams, whose 
accoutrements are as splendid us the saddle and 
carriage maker ‘ can make them, is a miserable 
donkey-cart, driven by and laden with a horde 
of- (jamins of the most Islimaelitish description. 
Their sooted faces and elaborate floral decorations 
contrast most strongly- with the raggedness of 
their attire ; and the air of inimical gravity with 
which they arrogate to themselves the plaudits 
bestowed upon their neighbours, and bow their 
acknowledgments to the spectators, is perfectly 
irresistible. Such facilities as tips celebration 
presents to tHe original advertiser ‘ cannot be 
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overlooked, and the humorous and ingenious 
devicea, in the shape of trade advertisements 
which assimilate themselves to the procession, are 
both .varied and numerous. Wagons laden with 
loaves, hams, or vegetables proclaim the excel- 
lence of such a one’s provisions ; while a gigantic 
boot, from whose open top protrudes a bevy of 
youngsters, affords at once a striking realisation 
of the old lady of our nursery days whose domi- 
cile was a shoe, and who, to quote the old rhyme, 
‘had so many children she did not know what 
to do,’ and at the same time calls public atten- 
tion to the fact that there is nothing like leather, 

especially that of Mr . Here comes a ship’s 

boat mounted on a huge wagon, and manned by 
sailors wearing the sea-going clothes manufactured 

by Mr . • 

But the afternoon wears on ; the procession has 
passed, and the dense crowds disperse homewards ; 
and on the morrow the city resumes its wonted 
aspect of bustle and commercial activity. The 
gay trappings which adorned the horses in yester- 
day’s parade are looked lor in vain ; but the 
hand that bedecked his equine care with ribbons 
and ilowers yesterday, to-day leads his charge 
Vntli just as much kindness and sympathy, and 
Itlie two together form a co-operative union of 
intelligence and instinct which is -most touching 
to witness. 


T11E MONTH: 

BCIENCK AND ARTS. 

Mr Watson Smith recently delivered a lecture 
before the Society of Chemical Industry, taking 
as his subject a New Method of Tempering Steel, 
the invention of Captain Fcodossieff, an ollicer 
in the Italian imperial navy. The lecturer ccjm- 
menced .by pointing out that there was some 
confusion existing as to the meaning of the words 
‘hardening,* ‘tempering,* and ‘annealing,* as 
applied to steel, and lie pointed out that the 
following definitions of these words had been ac- 
cepted : Hardening is the result of rapidly cool- 
ing a sti ongly-heated mass of steel ; tempering, 
that of reheating the hardened metal to a temper- 
ature far short of that to which it had beei* raised 
before hardening — to be fallowed or not by rapid 
cooling ; whilst annealing consists in heating the 
mass jto a temperature higher than that used fu# 
tempering and allowing it to cool slowly. In 
the new process, glycerine is employed in carry- 
ing out these various operations, and its specific 
gravity is altered by the addition of water, 
according to the quality of the metal and the 
efiect which it is desired to produce ’ imon it. 
The temperature /of the liquid is varied from 
fitleen to two huudrtd degrees C., according to 
the condition of the metal, the harder steels 
requiring a high temperature, txid a low heat 
being sufficient for the milder steels. Other 
effects are produced by the addition of different 
salts to the glycerine before the metal is plunged 
into it. The lecturer exhibited several specimens 
of steel and cast-iron which had been treated by 
the new 1 process, and which had been sent to 
him from St Petersburg. 

The gay Parisians have the knack of finding 


material for popular exhibitions, and tKeir last 
venture in this way is of a decidedly novel 
character. The exhibition consists of a collection 
of hoarding advertisements, the work of one 
artist Such an exhibition might be mad® very 
interesting in our own ’country, and .might per- 
chance do some good in discouraging that taste 
for the sensational ajid repulsive which .is too 
often in evidence on our street hoardings. It 
is certain that some of the better-class advertise- 
ments of this nature are full of Artistic merit, 
and should in great measure cultivate a taste for 
good work. We must remember, too, that some 
of out most noted artists have not been ashamed 
to contribute to these open-air picture-galleries. 

| One of the first to appear was the late Mr 
I Walker’s ‘Woman in White.’ Next, Mr Her- 
| komer executed a beautiful drawing which* 
appeared on the walls as an* advertisement for 
a journal devoted to artistic interests. Various 
enterprising advertisers ha\e given commissions 
to Millais, Marks, Frith, and other well-known 
artists, so that there is plenty of material ready 
for an exhibition of this character. There would, 
however, be -a difficulty m providing interior 
wall-space for such a collection, and perhaps the 
general public would be disinclined to patronise 
a picture-gallery in which the principal works 
were so well known to them. 

The lecture Lately delivered at Aldershot by 
Colonel Slade upon the subject of Modern 
Military ltifles, a verbatim report of which has 
appeared in many of the newspapers, will pi*ove 
oi great use in acquainting the public witlf our 
position as a nation with regard to one of the 
most important means of defence. It seems only 
yesterday that the Martini-Henry breech-loader 
was advocated as the most efficient rille that a 
soldier could possess, and yet before a sufficient 
number has been issued to supply our full force 
of regulars and Volunteers, the need of a better 
one has been acknowledged, and is now being 
supplied. The new Magazine Rifle, furnished 
with a detachable receptacle holding eight car- 
tridges, has been tried with the most satisfactory 
results. Apart from the advantage which it gives 
of quick firing without reloading, its greater 
^efficiency as a weapon of war is demonstrated by 
r its far longer range and smaller cartridge. This 
means that an opposing column of men will suffer 
loss at a distance of considerably more than a 
mile from tlieir adversaries, and that the soldier 
can carry a far larger number of rounds on his 
•person without any increase of weight. It is 
easy to inyigine a number of instances in recent 
warfare where such conditions would have proved 
most advantageous to our troops, and would in 
such a case as the battle of Isandula have pre- 
vented the annihilation of our men. All other 
nations have taken the advantage of a long peace 
t<* arm their troops with Magazine Rifles, and 
tliese seem to differ but in detail from the type 
of weapon supplied to our own, troops. This 
new departure will necessitate many alterations 
in our instructions to infantry, wno will now 
take the field under entirely new conditions. 
Colonel Slade’s lecture foreshadows the direction 
which these changes will probably assume. . 

Another paper bearing upon the grim subject 
of future warfare, and dealing with Smokeless 
Explosives, was read by Sir Frederick Abel at a 
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recent meeting of the Royal Institution. This designed that the heat emploved is used in the 
paper gave a great deal of technical information most economical manner. A later improvement, 
as to the experiments which have been carried which forms the subject of another patent specifi- 
on in this and other countries with reference cation by the same author, consists in heating the 
to various kinds of explosives other than gun- water used by carrying it through a coil of c6pper 
powder, and their advantages and efficiency I pipe which is associated with the exhaust, so that 
compared with the old black powder. We are , the heat of the exhaust steam is in this way 
glad to se^ that the lecturer dispelled the com- utilised to advantage. The entire system aims at 
mon eh’or that some of these new explosives are | using up as much as possible of the heat afforded 
silent in action. It is difficult to imagine how . by the fuel employed, and is worth the study of 
such an error could have originated, for it is clear all who are interested in the economical use of 
that gaseous matter under tension cannot be pro- steam. 

jected into the atmosphere without noise. The The newspaper repoit of a destructive con- 
mistake has been promulgated by descriptive ilagration too often ends with the stereotyped 
writers, who have drawn pictures of battles of ' formula, ‘ the cause of the outbreak is unknown. 7 
the future in which silence has been the most 1 And the cause necessarily remains unknown, 
remarkable feature, and quotations from some of because ail evidence of it perishes in the heat 
these highly coloured word-pictures formed on and flame. One fertile cause of such disasters we 
amusing part of Sit Frederick Abel’s paper. The believe is traceable to the juxtaposition of steam- 
absence of smoke will no doubt form a feature of pipes with woodwoik, owing to the ignorant 
future warfare, and will be an important help, idea that such pipes cannot possibly lead to igni- 
especially in naval 'operations ; but it must be tion. It is true that the temperature of boil- 
remembered on the other hand that the smoke ing water is far below that necessary to ignite 
from ail attacking party, in spite of its incon- wood ; but steam under pressure can be heated to 
venienees, has often formed a protecting screen a far higher degree, and under such circumstances 
of no little value to them. can be very dangerous. A case in point is 

The Scientific American publishes an interest- afforded by some steam-pipes which were recently 
ing ami instructive diagram with index numbers uncovered by Die New York Steam-power Corn- 
showing the heigh tb of the principal buildings of pany in order to make room for street subways, 
the world compared with that of the Forth j These pipes had remained several years undis- 
Bridge. Here we have pictured steeples, towers, tlirbed, and it was now found that where they 
and domes of various iorms, the whole being J touched woodwork the wood had been corn- 
covered with the skeleton ironwork springing pletely charred. 

from one of the mighty piers of the new Bridge. | Mr Lawson Tait, a well-known member of the 
This diagram shows’ that, with the exception | medical profession, has made public an offer of a 
of the Eiffel Tower, only three buildings over- j very meritorious character. Looking over the 
top the great erection oil the Firth of Forth, j stock of an old curiosity shop, he found tu o chur< h 


and domes of various iorms, the whole being 
covered with the skeleton ironwork springing 
from one of the mighty piers of the new Bridge. | 


top the great erection oil the Firth of Forth, 
and one of them, the steeple of Old St Paul’s, 


brasses, about twenty-two inches in length and 


London, is no longer in existence. The other 1 six inches in breadth, which had been evidently 
two arc Cologne Cathedral, which is live hundred wsenched from the stone slabs in which they had 
and ten feet in height, and the Great Pyramid of ^ been originally embedded. They are believed to 
Egypt, which is fifty feet shorter, but whose apex j belong to the end of the filtcentli century. They 
is just seen above the ironwork of the" Bridge. ' represent each a female figure, apparently almost 
In no better way can the actual size of this great ( a pair, and are dearly of the same metal. Mr 
triumph of engineering be realised. u i Tait is anxious to set a good example to other 

Professor Stewart lately exhibited to the | collectors by expressing a readiness to restore the 
Linneun Society some specimens of British figures to their original place, provided that place 
crabs,* which showed their habit of covering thej can be found. He will therefore hand them over 
upper part of their urmour-t lathed bodies witlr[*as a free gift to any clergyman who can prove 
pieces of seaweed and zoophytes, which they that they belong to his church ; and for ultimate 
detach with their nippers from marine plants identification he will hend rubbings, or take the 
for the purpose." This lmbit is continued even brasses themselves to the spot indicated, 
when the creature is blind, and is a provisloif TJf * A new industry is foreshadowed in an invention 
Nature for its protection from its enemies, the- which is due to Messrs Stevens and Mountfort, of 
covering serving to conceal it among its sur- Fielding, New Zealand, by which butter can be 
roundings. These specimens have been 8 presented preserved without the addition of salt or any 
to the Royal College of Surgeons’ Museum in antiseptic compound. The process employed is as 
Lincoln’s Inn, where they will be accessible to follows: -The butter is placed in tin pans and 
the public. We may remind our readers that covered with a lid to which an air-pump can be 
this protective mimicry on the part of animals is affixed.' This lid is soldered into its place, after 
by no means uncommon, and js noticeable in which the air is exhausted from the pan, an 
other marine creatures. ' automatic valve closing the orifice. This orifice, 

A new apparatus for supplying fresh or rather through which the air was pumped out, is new 
distilled water to marine boilers has been patented covered with a cap, which is soldered to the lid. 
bj^Mr Girdwood, engineer, of 13 George Street, Samples of butter preserved under these condi- 
Leith. The main feature of the invention is a tions for three months have been pronounced by 
closed vessel in which the salt water is evaporated experts to be as perfect in condition and as fresh 
by means of steam from the boiler, the salt de- as on the day it was churned. As the price of 
posited during the process at the bottom of the butter in New Zealand averages fivepence per 
^vessel being discharged through a blow-off cock pound, and as the preserving v process is not 
pl&vidaa for the purpose. The apparatus is bo expensive, there is a large margin for profit. We 
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understand that samples of this preserved butter The result of almost closing in this manner the 
will presently arrive in this country, and the upper part of the gas globe is to turn it into a 
result of the enterprise may be looked forward to combustion chamber, and to supply the burner 
with •interest. with highly heated air. The gas burnt under 

We have received particulars of a new agricul- these conditions gives a wonderfully white flame, 
tural implement which is very highly spoken of a great -increase of light, amounting, according to 
by those who have tried it. This is known as the tests made by the Glasgow Gas Corporation, 
Eddy’s Patent Earth Scoop, and its purpose is to to no less than one hundred and twenty per cent., 
quickly gather loose earth and to distribute it in and absolute steadiness, for no draughts are able 
neaps over the surface of the land, an operation to affect the flame. Perfect combustion of this 
previously performed by shovels. Tn appearance character means that no unconsumed carbon is 
the contrivance looks somewhat like a child's left to blacken walls and ceilyigs, and we may 
perambulator without wheels, for it has handles also assume that other deleterious products of 
at the back by which it is guided over the consumption arc eliminated, 
ground. -In front, the receptacle has a cast-steel Disturbing reports have appeared recently in 
cutter, which can be easily replaced when it several of the technical journals with reference to 
becomes worn by constant use. A horse* is the filtering of water for domestic use, and it has 
attached to the front of the implement, and drags been asserted authoritatively c that many of the 
it over the land; and as often as the box becomes filters now employed are worse than useless, 
full of earth, it is emptied, almost automatically, acting after a few months’ employment as culture- 
into a heap, and the work is resumed until enough beds for those germs which*they are designed to 
soil has been gathered to form another heap, eliminate and destroy. The great fault in most 
The apparatus is Very cheap, and represents an filters seems to be in the difficulty of getting at 
important saving of labour. and renewing the filtering medium, which it 

Much correspondence has recently been pub- stands to reason must after a time become charged 
lislied on the subject of Colour-blindness, and the with effete matter. This renewal cannot he made 
best method of detecting abnormal perception of without reference to the makers, for the filtering 
colour in railway servants and others, to whom medium is as a rule cemented into an inner'eom*- 
the matter is one of first-class importance. This partnicnt. This disadvantage is quite obviated 
correspondence clearly shows that experts differ m a new pattern of filter which has recently been 
in their opinions regarding these questions, and made by Messrs Mawson, Swan, and Weddell of 
its importance justifies further scientific inquiry. Newcastle, and which seems to possess qualities of 
l)r E. Green lately put forward in a paper before an unusual kind. According to the report of a* 
the Royal Society a new theory of ‘Colour- well-known analyst, the filter^ besides separating 
blindness and Colour-perception.’ Much atten- completely organic matter from water passed 
tion has in this way been brought to bear upon through it, also eliminates the whole of the lime 
wliat may be looked upon as a not uncommon and magnesia salts, so that hard water becomes 
defect in vision, and it has been stated that the soft. The removal of lead, if present, is also 
Royal Society will presently appoint a Committee effected. The filtering medium can easily be 
to inquire into the whole subject. The subject renewed by inexperienced hands, and the whole 
is both interesting and important, and some of of the apparatus can be taken to pieces for 
the more recent results of investigators will be cleaning purposes. 

found in an article on Colour-blindness at page On the subject of Ambergris, a correspondent 
171 of this Journal for the present month. . kindly points out that the market values named 


found in an article on Colour-blindness at page On the subject of Ambergris, a correspondent 
171 of this Journal for the present month. . kindly points out that the market values named 

Various plans have from time to time been ift a recent article in this Journal (February 8) 
advocated for increasing the illuminating power Were too low. At an auction sale in London on 
of gas, chiefly by admixture with some volatile February 22, ambergris of ‘fair- flavoured quality ’ 
hydrocarbon, as in the albo-carbon system ; or b^ ^brought 120s. per oz. ; ordinary black and specky, 
the employment of some special form of burner, 55s. to (>0s. ; and a lot of inferior quality, 85s. 
as in the various forms o£ so-called incandescent per oz. For ‘ fine * ambergris, almost unobtain- 
gas-lights. ’ But with the exception of the method able at present, 200s. per oz. is quoted in the 


to be presently described, we know of no efficient Uats. • 

plan for carrying out this object by a sintple . . . 

addition to the ordinary fittings of a gas-laiup. 

This is brought about by the Regenerative Globe SOUT-H-AFRICAN SNAKE-BITES 
Cover, which has been introduced by Messrs AND THEIR REMEDIES. 

Gardner and Son, of Jamaica Street, Glasgow, 

which we have had an opportunity of testing wifch It would, we presume, be safe to assert that in 


highly satisfactory results. The cover consists of 
a flat plate of asbestos, with a central hole one 
inch and a half in diameter, covered with a small 


spite of all .modern appliances and helps to 
scientific methods of research, man has hitherto 


iuuu uuu uu.li in ummeujr, covered wiui u small , % , . . • • /> n-vi 

disc of the same material, which can be drawn lamentably failed to discover an infallible cure 
over the opening so as to reduce fhe orifice to any for snake-poison. As in the cases of hydro- 
requiled size. Three studs ‘project from the lower phobia and other diseases of a like mysterious 
face of the plate near its edge, and these can be nature, the public are from time to time startled 
so adjusted that they will hold firmly to the by the wide promulgation and unstinted praise 
inner edge of the gas globe upon which the con- i * 

trivance rests. The shape of the globe is prefer- f "F? ne , w l P ® “ake-brto; 
ably that of a deep coffee-cup, and specimens of but thl8 ° nl y la8ts for 8 8ea60n . when > “ ! the 
the pattern, made of annealed glass so as to stand too hastily summed-up verdict is reversed, and 
a high temperature, are supplied by the patentees, the once loudly extolled remedy is allowed quietly 
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to pass into the limbo of exploded ideas, the 
knacker’s yard of used-up fads. 

We will for the present Confine ourselves to 
a feWf-remarks regarding the treatment of snake- 
bites at the Cape. It *is noteworthy that the 
typical fresh arrival, or ‘new chum/ as our 
AttStraJian 'cousins designate him, sets his foot 

African soil with ludicrously exaggerated ideas 
fcs to the prevalence of venomous reptiles. He 
fully expects, for instance, if he goes up country, 
especially if he camps out, that the monotony of 
his journey will occasionally be relieved by such 
startling incidents of travel as waking up in the 
morning to find a snake confidingly secreted in 
the folds of his blanket, with a further consign- 
ment of one in $ach boot, to make his hair 
stand* on end when he attempts to pull on those 
humble though useful peripatetic appendages. As 
it would be superfiuofts to dwell on the absurdity 
of such ridiculous notions, we will pass on to 
state briefly what are the ordinary specifics used 
in the colony. 

The most common practice with the natives 
in cases of snake-bite is to kill a black fowl, 
ifividG it lengthwise, and apply the separated 
portions alternately to the wound for the space 
of about fifteen minutes, or until such time as 
they think the poison has been absorbed into 1 
.the body of the fowl. Some tribes use a decoc- 
tion of the melk loach (wild -cotton plant). This 
bush exudes a nauseous, viscous, and extremely 
repellent fluid, which acta as a powerful emetic. 
It is, however, by no means a reliable remedy ; 
and it appears to be more resorted to from the 
fact of its being highly offensive and revolting to 
the taste, than for any other particular reason. 

The Naiuaquas, Bushmen, and Dainaras have 
a singular and implicit belief in the aft- potent 
efficacy of the snake-charmer’s or doctor’s night- 
cap, a decoction of which is made and given 
the patient to drink ! This horribly loathsome 
specific i8 made by dipping the cap into boiling 
water ; or it is put in a pan of cold water an<$ 
allowed to remain on the fire until all its virtues 
are extracted. The more grimy and saturated 
with perspiration the filthy head-covering is, so 
in proportion are the virtues of the decoction 
enhanced. The cap must be that of a snake- 
doctor — none other will do— one who, has ob- 
tained his diplomas by a long and arduous 
novitiate, and has himself become poison-proof. 
This immunity he obtains by gradually increas- 
ing the virulence of the poison inoculations which 
from time to time he inflicts upon his person. 
One of the methods adopted by the novice to 
obtain the desired immunity is to collect a goodly 
number of scorpions and place them on a bullock 
hide. He then goes and lies down, and rolls and 
tumbles about amongst the infuriated insects, 
which, acting as it is ‘ their nature to/ are not 
slow to wreak their vengeance on his nude body. 
Instances are known of embrvo medicos who 
have actually succumbed to this barbarous method 
of * walking the hospitals/ 


To come to the European’s or white man’s 
remedy : the most popular and widely used is 
a preparation called ‘ Croft’s Tincture of Life/ 
Croft was one of the original British settlers of 
1820. He had been to India, whence* he was 
said to have brought the recipe to the . Cape. 
During his lifetime he stoutly maintained that 
its preparation was a profound secret, known 
only to himself, and discovered by him when 
resident in India. When he died, he beaueathed 
the secret to an only daughter, with tlie most 
solemn injunctions to keep it inviolate ; and 
further, that she was to ‘ will ’ it with the same 
proviso to her descendants ; or, in default of the 
latter, to her next of kin. Croft made immense 
profits out of the sale of his ‘Tincture of Life/ 
as lie used to charge fifteen shillings for a small 
bottleful, the ingredients of which did not pro- 
bably cost him so many halfpence. Of its sterling 
curative properties there can be no question if 
used externally, and also internally, within a 
reasonable period following the infliction of the 
bite. Time, of course, is everything. If the 
poison be absorbed for any lengthened period 
before the application of, indeed, any remedy, 
the chances oi cure are almost nil. As regards 
the absorption of poison into the system, Sir 
Joseph Fayrer, in his grand work on the Thana- 
tojjhvha of India , says : * That any drug or sub- 
stance, solid or fluid, that is either swallowed or 
inoculated, etui counteract or neutralise the poison 
once absorbed and acting on the nerve-centres, 
1 do not believe.’ 


THE PROMISE OF SPRING. 

Slow dies the wintry day, the winds of March 
Break with their icy breath the evening hush, 
Anti snow-clad hills reflect the sunset-flush 
That paints with purple all Heaven’s western* arch; 
But, from the laden branches of the larch, 

Upon the frosty air a happy thrush 
* Pours floods of melody, and flings a gush 
Of gladsome music to tjie winds of Match. 

Thus when our life’s drear winter 'lingers long — 
WJieu w ith the eve there comes no vision sweet 
To our sad eyes, ami hope has taken wing — 
Oh, may some distant strain of seraph -song 
. Burst forth, ami tell us that our faltering feet 
Stand on the threshold of a joyous Spring ! 

* J. G. F. Nicholson. 
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THE RED SEA SLAVE-TRADE. 

11 V AN Ev E-WITNJWS 

It is astonishing, considering the great interest 
felt in this country on the subject of the slave- 
trade, how little is known of the most revolting 
side of the question, and how little is done to 
attempt its suppression. The general idea seems 
to be that the slave-trade carried on between the 
east coast of Africa and the Persian Gulf is the 
only one worthy of our consideration, and that 
if a certain number of our men-of-war patrol the 
coast from Magadoxa to Mozambique during the 
south-east monsoon, and occasionally make a 
capture, England has done all that need be done 
to prevent the traffic. * 

Now the horrors of this East African trade, 
with its murderous raids on defenceless tribes, its 
cruel march through the desert and jungle, and 
its terrible voyage of six weeks or more in the 
crowded hold of a slave-dhow, have often been 
described, and are sufficient in all conscience to 
make every man with ordinary feelings of human- 
ity anxious to do all that lies in his power for 
their mitigation ; but the miseries end with the 
voyage, and when once a slave has been bought 
in the market, his life is seldom an unhappy one. 
The Persians and Arabs are good masters, and 
treat their slaves well and kindly so long as 
they do their work, providing them with good 
food and such clothes as they require ; allowing 
them to marry, and considering them as members 
of their own families. * # 

But the fate of the unfortunate victims of the 
Red Sea Slave-trade iS a very different one. It 
is true they are spared the six weeks’ voyage, *as 
the run across the Red Sea occupies only from 
six to thirty-six hours ; but the hardships which 
they undergo in the raid and on the march are 
fully as great as those endured by the slaves 
brought from the east coast, and are augmented 
by the fact that they are all children of tender 
years. Eor this* revolting traffic is kept up for 
the purpose of supplying the harems of the 


wealthier classes of Turkey and Arabia with 
children of both sexes, and involves cruelties 
unspeakable. Thirty-seven children only were 
released at Aden in the year 1889, and of these, 
eleven were girls. Though the eldest could not 
have been more than twelve, and the youijgest 
barely seven years of age, every one of these 
infants had suffered shocking and indescribable 
cruelties, and they all had to be sent to the 
hospital at Aden. There, needless to say, they 
received every kindness, and were treated with 
the greatest skill ; but the youngest child died 
shortly after her admittance, literally murdered 
by the inhuman cruelties referred to. The treat- 
ment to which the boys had been subjected waB 
equally cruel. 

It must not be supposed that this traffic is 
carried on on a .small scale. The political officers 
at Aden, reckon that from two to five thousand 
children are taken across the Red Sea for this j 
accursed purpose every year, and yet the market 
is never glutted. 

If the law promulgated at Constantinople on 
R>e 15th December by the Turkish Government, 

1 and sanctioned by Imperial Irodd, is intended 
to be strictly enforced, a deadly blow has been 
struck at this traffic ; but I fear that those who 
.be,*/ know the Turkish nation will be the most 
doubtful of their bona Jules in the matter. Slavery 
itself has the direct sanction of the Koran, and 
the horrible* practices for which the Red Sea traffic 
provides victims are not looked upon in Turkey 
and Arabia with any of the disgust which they 
excite in the minds of the people of civilised 
countries. 

Article 7 erf the Irade were obeyed in the 
way that a similar law would be by civil 
functionaries of Western nations, there would 
be an end of the traffic at once, as all the 
markets are held on. the western coast of Arabia, 
where the authority of the Sultan is undisputed ; 
but this is hardly to be expected, as the great 
officials on this coast are — almost without excep- 
tion-interested in the traffic themselves ; if not 
actually as owners or consignees of the vessels, 
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most certainly as customers of the slave-dealers, 
to whose misdeeds they are consequently con- 
veniently blind. However, the lrade immensely 
strengthens the .hands of those nations who are 
« reall/ in earnest about^ putting a stop to this 
*dM§||H£&d * ew Englishmen would care to believe 
country was not so. And yet to 
have at Aden only one small 
disturbed state of our posses* 
-Sons" oiHttlJl&om.ili coast renders it necessary 
that AdenJ&pfcld never be left without a man- 
of-war for" more than a very few days, so the 
* $nly way in which the senior naval officer can 
i/Si&end with the slave-trade is by detaching the 
greater number of the boats belonging to his ship 
;to. cruise, on the coasts where slaves mny be 
expected to he embarked or landed. 

The boats that can be spared are generally 
three in number — one steam-cutter, one ten-oared 
sailing-cutter, and one five-oared whaler. They 
are all the same length — twenty-five feet, and in 
them from seven to fifteen full-grown men have 
to live and have fheir being during the hottest 
time of the year in* the Red Sea They are all 
open boats, and far from safe in the heavy seas 
and sudden squalls which so frequently occur in 
the Strait of Bab-el-Mandcb and the southern 
part'of the Red Sea. They arc far inferior in 
speed to the native vessels, and the officers in 
charge have barely time to begin to learn some- 
thing of the local currents, &c. — with which the 
slave-traders are of course intimately acquainted- 
before it becomes necessary to send them to some 
cooler part of the station, if, indeed, they have 
not so broken down in health under the con- 
tinuous work, anxiety, and exposure to the 
terrible heat as to be forced to return to Eng- 
land to recover their strength. 

The slaves are brought in caravans from far 
inland, and marched to the coast to be embarked, 
the leader of the caravan choosing as a rule some 
point between Zeilah and Asab liay for his em- 
barkation. The Gulf of Tnjuruh, being under 
French influence, is a favourite locality for this 
purpose, as the French do not interfere with 
the trade in any way, even if they do not directly 
encourage it. As we have no treaty with France 
on the subject of the slave-trade, our cruise?' 
cannot stop vessels flying that flag except for 
| the purpose of verifying their right to fly it, and 
! even that cannot lie done in sight of a French 
| man-of-war or of a French Hag Hying on shore. 
Consequently, it is a very common thing to~see 
a dhow — when chased by an English man-of- 
war’s boat — hoist French colours and run in for 
Obokh, in sight of which nlace they know that 
English cruisers cannot, ana French cruisers will 
not interfere with them. 

From the Gulf of Tajurah they hug the 
African coast until past Roheita, when they 
are generally able to lay up to the north wait! 
of Perim, and strike the Arabian coast, and beat 
up for Jeddah. They never make longer stretches 
offshore than are absolutely necessary, so as to be 
always able to run in shore and land their cargoes 
if there are any signs of danger. Their object 
is always to reach Jeddah, if possible, as it is 
there that tb c great market is held at which the 
pilgrims buy slaves t,o take back with them on 
their return from Mecca. Rut should there be 
<$ang«r either from the weather or the proximity 


of hostile cruisers, they will land their cargoes 
anywhere to the northward of Perim and march 
them up to Jeddah inland. The distance across 
the Red Sea being so small, vessels are not built 
specially for this trade, as they are for thdt on 
the east coast ; but any passing fisliing-bftats are 
requisitioned by the leader of the caravan, and 
the passages of the slaves are paid for at the 
rate of seven dollars a head when they are 
landed on the coast of Arabia. 

The sharpest possible lookout is kept on the 
cruising-boats, and all their motions are closely 
watched. The slavers know well that these boats 
are dependent on a depot for their supplies of 
coal and water, and that they can never be either 
very long or very far away from it, and their 
every movement is always reported by some of 
the numerous canoes whose occupants make their 
living by fishing in the Red Sea. The caravans 
are frequently kept for many weeks on the coast 
before a favourable opportunity occurs for cm- 
balking the slaves. Klior Anjar, Ras Siyan, and 
Hoheita are also favourite places for the caravans, 
as dhows can ns a rule fetch to the northward of 
Perim even from Klior Anjar. 

It is little use to watch the points of embarka- 
tion, because the slave-owners simply remain 
quiescent when they know that the cruisers are 
off the coast. Even if they have engaged vessels 
to take their slaves, they make some signal from 
the shore, on seeing which the vessels resume 
their ordinary occupations, and when searched, 
have nothing to show that they had contemplated 
engaging in any blit lawful business. The only 
chance of catching them is by a strict and careful 
blockade of the toast on which the disembaika- 
tion takes place, and this— with the means at 
present at the disposal of the naval officers— is 
possible only to a very limited extent. A small 
steam-cutter able to steam at the outside seven 
knots in smooth water, and carrying coal enough 
for twelve houra’ continuous steaming at full 
speed, can lie very easily located by those whose 
Aery existence depends upon evading her, and 
the sailing-boats may be said to be absolutely 
useless 

With four — or still better six — powerful steam- 
launches, such as those known m the navy as 
picket-boats, a really efficient blockade of the 
Arabian coast could be maintained. Steaming 
twelve knots with ease, and carrying coal enough 
for four days’ steaming at full speed, these little 
craft could watch the const so thoroughly that 
no vessel could land at any point without being 
intercepted, while their superior accommodation 
would render life more bearable for the officers 
and men employed in them, and would largely 
diminish the number of invalids sent home from 
this station. 

The Italians during the past year have been 
making strenuous efloits <to destroy this trade, 
anil have co-operated with us most heartily by 
giving us information when they obtained it from 
their native agents at or near Massowah. They 
kept three men-of-w r ar constantly cruising during 
the season of the pilgrimage, and bought and. 
manned native vessels, wdiich cruised separately 
in the same way as the boats of our own men-of- 
war. They would certainly join with readiness 
in any scheme of blockade thgt was proposed 
by our Government, and their headquarters at 
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Massowah would form an admirable link between one to two years’ imprisonment an adequate pun- 
our two stations of Perim and Suakim. isbment ; and the French government apparently 

Ho place could be better adapted for the base thinks the offence too trivial to require legislating 
of operations of a flotilla such as 1 have suggested for ; while we who have always led the way in 
than th* island of Perim. It absolutely com- the endeavour to put down slavery in every form, 
mands the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, so that given content ourselves with making what may be 
efficient boats and officers whose hearts were in called a nominal protest against the most horribU 

the work and I venture to think that there would side of it, and are forced to acknowledge that the 

be no lack of these latter if they were asked for— Italians have shown treble the zeal and earnest- 
it would be impossible for any vessel to enter the ness that we have. 

Red Sea from the southward without undergoing It is high lime that this state of affairs should 
inspection. The island is in the hands of the cease, and that England should once more resume 
Perim Coal Company, who have always shown her proud position as champion of the oppressed ; 
the greatest courtesy to naval officers employed and there never was a more favourable time than 
in the suppression of the slave-trade. It was the the present for commencing an attack upon this 
headquarters of the boats of II.M.S. Ranger last abominable trade and carrying it to a satisfactory 
year, and they were assisted by the company in conclusion. 

every possible way. Their factory was always at Bab-el-Mandeb means £ the gate of tears,’ and 
their disposal for any repairs the boats might the name must have fearful significance for some 
require, and their engineers would at any time of these poor children ; hut if Perim — which 
cheerfully work night and day to make good any might be called the hinges •!' the gate — is made 
defects that would have prevented the boats from the headquarters of a flotilla of English boats for 
going to sea, while it would l>e impossible to over- the purpose of releasing the slaves, the name of 
estimate the hospitality and kindness always the Strait may be altered *to ‘the gate of the 
shown by the manager and his subordinates to drying of tears.’ 

the officers and boats’ crews. The surgeon of 

the company also was always ready to give them 

the benefit of his skill and attention whenever it il Y SHIPMATE LOUIS E.‘ 

™ reqiure. 1 ; and the fact that the company mE romance of a wreck. 

always keeps an experienced and able medical 

practitioner in its employ on the island, adds By W. Oi.akk Russell, 

greatly to its value as a boat-cruising centre. Author of the Wreck of the Grotvenor, etc. 

The launches should be altogether independent 
of the man-of-war at Aden, and their duty should <J * 

be the suppression of the slave-trade and nothing The atmosphere was still red with the sunset* 
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THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

By W. Clark Rubs ell, 

Author of the Wreck of the Grotvenor, etc. 


«1pf. In this way tho trade could be practically though the luminary was below the horizon, and 
put an end to as long as the blockade of the t|l0 „, , ras lent of ,j„, lt to see by. An extra- 
Arabian coast was maintained ; but the great ,. / . J n e J . 

x ,, * .1 i t 1 1 . . „„ ordinary shout wont up from amongst the men 


danger would he the withdrawal of the boats ^is 
Roon as the trade showed signs of material diminu- 
tion. This was done in the case of the London , 
stationed at Zanzibar for the suppression of the 


ordinary shout went up from amongst the men 
at the sight of Urabb, as be leapt out of the 
hatch in the heart of the little cloud of smoke. 
Those \fcho were on the side of the deck on to 


slave-trade on the east coast of Atnea. As soon which he jumped recoiled with a positive roar of 
as a year came m which few captures were made, horror and fright, one or two of them capsizing 
it was concluded that tho slave-trade was finally a *d rolling over and over away from the hatch, 


crushed, and the vessel was withdrawn, when the as tIiml h thev wcro in to „ „ ront „ hllrry to 

trade at once revived with even more than its r i . . .7 • x „ • 

original vigour. To do any good, the trade must ^f sc< * L & , P. , b * . 7 

be kept down with a strong hand for enough* 1 wl '. v , Wt ' 1 , 1 remember feeling the blood deeert 
years for the people to learn to do without '»y cheek, whilst my heart seemed to come to a 


slaves, and so stop tin; demand. 


stand, and my breathing grow difficult at the 


It seems curious that the king of Abyssinia < .apparition of the fellow. Orabb r Why, I had 
does not take more active steps for the protection wr him lying dead in his bunk ! I had heard 
of his subjects, as most of these children are 0 f ],i m M lying stitched up in a hammock on 
taken from his dominions; but I hope that was thifl very Tore-hatch ! I had beheld that same 

cmbassy wh,ch i-— ?f. r rhnan] ’ iwi \ ' ** 

The question as to whether the employment llffcm S , fn ; kin " dwa > T n " ei ’ n . Who » tke ?’ 
of adult negroes as slaves for manual -labour was y°n<1er hideous creature that had jumped m 
is a good or a bad thing for them is one that, hobgoblin fashion out of the hold ? Could he 

has been much discussed in the pa^t ; but bd%the buried Cuabb himself? 

there can he no two wavs of looking at the case There is no lack of things to frighten people 
■of these unfortunate children, tfnd all Europe withal in this world ; hut I cannot conceive of 

should rise and insist that such a scandal arjy shock comparable to the instant consterna- 

ild fl Tw ty bet r een tion felt by a man who meets another of whose 

•lavin' under y ,lieir flags slim.ld lw'treaS'as ’ 1,c " P rotm ' mU y “™red, and whom ho 

pirates, and surelv vessels under any flag whatso- ^ iaR kGC * 11 °* as a corpse, dead and buried, 

ever should be so treated when they are cauglit for an y miniber of S one b y* The general 
■carrying chililren as slaves for such n traffic as this, horror, the prodigious universal amazement which 
-But the Turkish government seems to consider held the mate and me and others amongst ns 
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speechless ami motionless, as though we had been 
blasted and withered up by some electric bolt 
from heaven, scarcely endured a minute ; yet by 
that Jjandful of seconds was the picture of this 
amazing incident framed. I see Urabb now as 
he let fall his arm from his face when his fit of 
choking coqghing ceased ; and I recall the blind 
wild look of his distorted eyes, as he slowly 
turned his countenance round, as though the mild 
evening light was violently oppressive to his vision 
after the days of blackness passed in the hold. 
His repulsive countenance was dark with dirt 
and grime. I observed many scratches upon his 
arras, which were naked to the elbows, as though 
he were fresh from squeezing and boring through 
some ugly jagged intricacies of stowed commodi- 
ties. HU shirt hung in rags upon him ; there 
were many rents in his loose trousers ; and there 
was blood upon his exposed chest, from a wound 
seemingly made by the sharp head of a nail or 
some edge of iron-shc*athed case. 

‘Seize that man, bo’sun,’ suddenly roared Mr 
Prance, leaping out of his benumbed condition 
of astonishment in a" way to make one think of a 
bull sweeping out through a hedge: ‘handcuff 
him, and shut him up in your berth for the 
present. Get the head-pump rigged— the hose 
passed along. — Jump for buckets, and stand by 
to pass them down.’ 

The powerful hand of the boatswain closed like 
a vice upon Crabb’s neck. 1 thought to see a 
struggle, but the ugly sailor seemed weak and 
dazed, ami stepped passively to the boatswain’* 
berth into which my friend shot him, following 
and closing the door, to conceal, 1 suppose, the 
operation of manacling the man from the eyes 
of the half-stupefied Jacks. 

Half -stupe fled, I say : but the older* of the 
mate were like the flourish of some magic wand 
over each man. There was a headlong rush, 
though with something of discipline in the hurry 
of it too, at the chief-otficer’s command. * Smoke 
was draining through the. open hatch, floating up 
thinly and lazily, though it was a thing to make 
one hold one’s breath, not knowing but that tl'ie 
next vomit might prove a thicker, darker coil, 
with lightning-like reddening of the base of 
it to the flicker of some deep-down tongue (JP 
flame. Fire at sea ! Ah, great God ! Out of 
the mere thought of it will come the spirit of 
the fleetest ruuner into the laziest and most 
lifeless shanks ! 

The mate sprang on top of the cases stowed 
level with the lower edges of the hold with a 
cry for men to follow him. The interior was 
the fore-part of the 'tweendeeks, bulkheaded off 
''Oine little distance before the mainmast, and 
filled with light, easily-handled goods. The 
hatch conducting to the ship’s hold lay closed 
immediately under these few tons of freight in 
a line with the yawning square into which Air 
Prance had sprung. Where was the fire 1 If in 
the lower hold, then heaven help us ! I glanced 
aft and saw the captain hastily walking forward. 
The passengers had come together in a crowd, 
and were staring with pale faces from the head 
of the poop ladder. Old Keeling was perfectly 
cool. He asked no questions, made no fuss, 
simply came to the side of the hatch, saw Mr 
Prance and a gang of men at work breaking out 
cargo, atm stood watching, never hindering 


the people’s labour by a question. His keen 
seaward ly eye took in everything in a breath. 
One needed but to watch liis face to see that. 
The placidity of the fine old fellow was a magni- 
ficent influence. In an incredibly short gpace of 
time, the captain meanwhile never once opening 
his lips, the head pump was rigged, the hose 
trailed along and pointed ready, a number of 
seamen were standing in files with bucketR ranged 
along all prepared for drawing water and passing 
it to the hatchway with the swiftest expedition. I 
cannot express the wonderful encouragement the 
heart found in this silence alone. The captain 
trusted his chief-mate, saw that lie exactly knew 
what to do, and stood by as a spectator, with just 
one look of approval at Ins quiet, resolute, deep- 
bre&thiug rank* of seamen awaiting orders. 

Once lie turned his purple face, and observing 
Mr Johnson and Mr Emmett and one or two 
others nervously edging their way forwards, he 
beckoned with a long forefinger to a boat- 
swain’s mate and said in a low voice : ‘ Drive 
those gentlemen aft on to the poop, and see that 
none of the passengers leaves it.’ He glanced at 
me once, but said nothing, possibly because he 
had found me looking on when lie arrived. 

All as tranquilly as though the job was no 
more than the* mere breaking-out of u few boxes 
of passengers’ luggage, tlie work of removing the 
cargo &o as to get at tlie fire pioceeded. The 
smoke continued to steal stealthily up. The 
contents of the cases I do not know, but they 
were light enough to be lifted easily. A 
number of them were got on deck. The mate 
and Mr Cocker— who bail arrived from his cabin 
shortly after the captain had come — headed the 
gang of workers, and rapidly disappeared in the 
lanes they opened. 

Here it is !’ at last came a muffled shout. 

Mr Cocker coming out of a dark hole like a 
rat, with the perspiration streaming from him as 
though a bucket of oil had been capsized over 
his head, sang out for the hose to be overhauled 
and the pump to be worked. 

‘Have you discovered the fire, sir?’ said the 
captain, calling down to him in such a collected 
voice as lie would have u&ed in requesting a 
passenger to take wine with him. 

‘ Y ys sir. It is a small affair. The hose will 
suffice I think, sir.’ * 

An instant after, the clanking of the plied 
pump was to be heard along with the sound of 
water steadily gushing, followed by a cloud of 
steam, which quickly vanished. A quarter of an 
hour later the mate came up black as a chimney- 
sweep. He touched his cap to the captain and 
simply said : ‘ The fire ’s out, sir.’ 

‘ Wliati was it, Mr Prunce ? ’ 

‘ A bale of blankets, sir.’ 

‘Can you guess how it originated?’ 

‘I expect that the tnaiiCrabb’ began the 

mate. 

The cuptain Started and stared. 

‘ The man Crabb, ; continued Mr Prance, * whom 
we imagined dead and buried, sir, has been skulk- 
ing in the hold ’ — old Keeling frowned with 
amazement--* and I have no doubt he fired the 
hale whilst lighting liis pipe.’ 

‘Crabb in the hold!’ cried the skipper; ‘do 
you speak of the man whom we burned, sir?’ 

‘ The same, sir,’ answered Mr Prance. 
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Old Keeling gazed about him with a gaping 
face. ‘But he died, sir, and was buried, he 
exclaimed. ‘ I read the funeral service over him, 
and saw, sir— Mr Prance, I saw with my own 
eyes" the hammock fall from the grating after it 
had been tilted.’ 

The chief-officer said something in reply which 
I did not catch, owing to the noise amongst the 
men who were yet in the hold and the talk of 
the 'sailors round about. He then walked to the 
boatswain’s berth, followed by the captain, that 
old Marline-spike’s eyes might bear witness to 
the assurance that the Crabb who had leapt up 
out of the fore-hatch in a smother of smoke was 
the same Crabb who had been solemnly interred 
over the ship’s side some weeks before. 

Mr Cocker came wriggling out of the hold »and 
got on to the deck alongside of me to superintend 
the restowal of the broken-out goods. 

‘ Is the lire out?’ 1 asked. 

‘ Black out,’ he answered. * It was no lire, to 
speak truly of it, Mr Dugdale. A top bale of 
blankets or some such stuff was smouldering in 
about the circle of a live-shilling piece — a little 
ling eating slowly inwards, but throwing out 
smoke enough to furnish forth a volcano lor a 
stage-scene. A beastly smell ! not to speak of 
some of the stuff down there being as blackening 
as a shoe-polisher’s brushes.’ Here lie looked 
at the palms of his hands, which were only a little 
more grimy than his lace. —‘But what’s this I 
hear about Crabb i Has the dead sailor come 
to life again r 

‘He’s yonder,’ said T, nodding towards the 
boatswain’s berth, which the captain and mate 
had entered, closing the door after them : ‘you'll 
need to see to believe. Time was that when a 
man was dioppcd over a bhip’s side with a 
cannon-ball at liis feet lie was as dead as if Ins 
brains were out. D’ye remember, Mr CocKcr, 
how that hammock went floating astern, as if 
there were less than a dead sailor in it, though 
something more than nothing ? There s been 
some stealthy diabolical scheme here, depend upon 
it. We may yet find out that the ship wasn't 
scuttled because tbe ugly rogue hadn’t time to 
pierce through the lower hatch before lie set the 
vessel on lire.’ , 

‘But he was a dead man, sir; llemmeiidgt 
saw him dead,’ cried Cocker, eyeing me \fith an 
inimitable air of astonishment. 

‘Ay,’ said I, ‘dead as the bones of a mummy. 
But lie’s there all the same,’ I added, pointing* 
to the forecastle cabin, ‘as alive as you or I, and 
capable, I daresay, of kicking alter a little.’ 

At this moment the mate put his head out 
of the boatswain’s berth and called to Mr Cocker, 
on which I walked leisuiely aft, with amazement 
in me growing, and scarcely capable of i^alising 
the truth of what I had seen. 

The passengers were still crowding the fore- 
part of the poop, peering and eagerly talking, 
but in subdued voices, with Colonel Bannister 
moving angrily amongst them, and the boatswain’s 
mate sentinelling the foot of the ladder. 

‘Oh, Mr Dugdale,’ cried Mrs Radcliffo, leaning 
over the rail and crying down her question with 
a 'pecking motion of her head; ‘is the fire out, 
do you know ? Are we safe ?’ 

‘The fire is oul^ madam,’ I replied, lifting my 
hat ; ‘ and tHe *ship is as safe this minute as ever 


she was in the Thames. Captain Keeling will, 
I have no doubt, be here very shortly to reassure 
you.’ 

Miss Temple, towering half a head ubove her 
aunt, looked down at pie with an air of •impe- 
rious questioning in her face. There was a hot 
scarlet blush all along the west, yet with power 
enough in its illumination to render* each face of 
the crowd above quite distinguishable against the 
tender shadow stealing from the east into the air, 
and I could see an eagerness in the girl’s full, 
dark, glowing, and steadfast gaze to warrant me 
| the honour of a conversation with her if I chose 
[ to ascend the ladder. But just then Hemmeridge 
came out of the cuddy on to the quarter-deck 
with just the hint of a stagger in his walk. His* 
eyes showed that he was only just awake, and 
his liair that he had run out of his cubin in a 
hurry. • 

‘ I say, Dugdale,’ he exclaimed, ‘ what ’s been 
the matter, hey 1 Eire, is jt ? And the steward 
tells me that Crabb lias come back. Has the 
man gone mad r 

‘There’s been a fire,’ said I, ‘and Crabb has 
come back.’ 

Here Cocker came along the deck. 

‘ Doctor, tbe captain wants you.’ 

‘Where is lie?’ 

‘ ( '0111c along ; I ’ll take you to him,* said the 
second mate, running his eye over Hemmeridge’s 
figure with a liall-look on at me lull of meaning 
in it. 

They walked forward, the doctor a trifle 
unsteady m his gait, I thought. 

1 went to my berth for some tobacco ; I stayed 
a short time below, and when I returned, the 
last scar of sunset was gone. The west was a 
liquid violet darkness trembling with stars, and 
the ship was floating through the darkness of 
the night, which in thebe latitudes lollowb swiftly 
upon the heels of the departing day. Captain 
Keeling had come aft, mid was standing in the 
midst of a crowd of passengeis answering ques- 
tions, and soothing the women, who were snap- 
ping inquiries in whole volleys, their Voices 
threaded by tremors and shrill with nerves. Mr 
France, who had found time to cleanse himself, 
jwas on deck in charge of the ship. All was 
nuslied forwards. Against the stars twinkling 
over the line of the forecastle rail under the 
foot of the foresail, that slowly lilted and fell 
to the heave of the ship, I could distinguish the 
outlines of sailors moving here and there in twos 
and threes. A subdued hoarse growling of voices 
came out^pf the block of darkness round about 
the galley and the long-boat, where were gathered 
a number of men, doubtlessly dis< oursing on the 
marvellous incident of the evening. The glitter- 
ing brilliants in the sky winked like dewdrops 
along the black edge of the spars and at the 
extremity of tjie yardarms ; and spite of the 
voices of the people aft and of the mutterings 
forward, so deep was the ocean luibh lip aloft 
that again and again the sound of the delicate 
night-breeze, breathing lightly into the visionary 
spaces of the sails, would fall like a sigh upon 
the ear. 

‘An exciting piece of work, Mr Prance,’ said 
I, stepping to liis side, ‘ taking it from the start 
to the close.’ 

‘Why. yes’ lie answered. ‘The passengers 
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will not be wanting in experiences to relate 
when they get ashore. Enough has happened 
yesterday and to-day, in the way of excitemeut, 
I mean, to last out an ordinary voyage, though 
it wese as long as one of Captain Cook’s.* 

*What has Hemmeridge to say about this 
business of Crabb, do you know V 1 asked. 

‘You wilt keep the ue^s to yourself, if you 
please,' he answered ; ‘ but 1 don’t mind telling 
you that lie’s under arrest— that is to say, he 
has to consider himself so.’ 

‘What for?’ I asked, greatly astonished. 

‘Why, Mr Dugdule,’ said he, slowly looking 
round, to make sure that the coast was clear, 
‘you may easily guess that this business of the 
scoundrel Crabb— an old pirate, as 1 remember 
telling you — signifies a very deep-laid plot, an 
atrociously ingenious conspiracy.’ 

‘ I supposed that'at once,*, said I. 

‘The fellow Crabb feigned to be dead,’ he 
continued. ‘A shan^ it must have been, other- 
wise he wouldn’t be in irons yonder. Now, are 
we to believe that Hemmeridge can’t distinguish 
between death and life? He reports the man 
dead to the captain. The fellow is stitched up ; 
but, as we have since ascertained, a prepared 
hammock is substituted for the one that conceals 
his remains, and we bury maybe some clump of 
wood. This is the part Captain Keeling least 
likes, I think, lie is a pious old gentleman, 

and his horror when’ He checked himself 

with a cough, and a sound on top of it like a 
•mothered laugh, us though lie enjoyed some 
fancy in his mind, but durst not be too candid, 
since it was the captain he talked about. 

‘It is assumed,’ said 1, ‘that Hemmeridge 
represented Crabb as dead knowing him to be 
alive?’ — He nodded.— ‘What will have been the 
project?’ 1 continued, shaping out .the truth as, 
hit by bit, it formed itself in my head. ‘ Robbery, 
of course. Ay, Mr Prance, that will have been 
it. Crabb is to be smuggled into the hold, the 
notion throughout the ship being that' lie is 

dead and overboard ; and when in the hold ’ 

I stopped. 

‘Well,’ said he with a shrug of his shoulders, 

‘ therejs the mail -room. What else? With a 
parcel of diamonds in it worth seventy thousand 
pounds, not to speak * of money, jewelry, and 1 
other precious matters.’ 

‘By heavens! did any man ever hear the like 
of such a plot?’ cried I; ‘and Hemmeridge is 
suspected as a confederate?’ ‘ 

‘We shall see, we shall see,’ he answered. 

‘Just tell me this, Mr Prance,’ I ^exclaimed, 
thirsty with curiosity, ‘who lire the others in- 
volved? Somebody must have shifted Crabb’s 
remains.’ 

‘The sailmaker is in irons,’ said he. 

‘Yes ! I might have sworn it ! Why is it that 
the high Homan nose of that clipp has haunted 
my recollection of the ghastly appearance J?lr 
Orabb presented at every recurrence of my mind 
to the loathsome picture V 

He slightly started, and I could see him eyeing 
me earnestly. 

‘ By the wav,’ lie exclaimed, ‘ now that I think 
Hemmeridge showed Crabb’s body to you , 

j, ;; * Certainly lie did,’ I responded. 

Woll, it will give the doctor a chance,’ said 


he, as though thinking aloud ; and so saying ho 
made some steps in the direction of the captain, 
and I went down on the quarter-deck to blow 
a cloud and muse upon the matters he had filled 
my mind with. 

SENSATION IN LOW FORMS OF LIFE. 

If the green scum which accumulates on roofing- 
tiles and other exposed surfaces be washed ofl£ and 
the water examined under a microscope, it will 
he found to teem with an organism either entirely 
green or partly green and ml. This organism is 
known as the J’rotucoccus (that is, ‘first berry’), 
and is one of the lowest and simplest forms of 
true plant-life. Its colour indicates the presence 
of chlorophyll, and consequently the power of 
assimilating carbon from the carbonic acid of the 
atmosphere — one of the marks of a true plant. 
The chief end of the protococcus’ life seems to 
be to multiply, and this it accomplishes by divid- 
ing itself in pieces, each piece forming a new 
individual, which in turn divides up, to form a 
further crop. This method of reproduction is 
common in the lowest forms of life, and is known 
as jmioii, or splitting off. Little can be said 
about the inner life of the protococcus ; hut from 
the fact that tli/i rapidity with which it multiplies 
is affected by conditions external to itself, it may 
be assumed that these conditions in some way 
or other influence the vitality of the organism.. 
This is perhaps as much as can be said about 
sensation in tliis lowly lorni of life ; yet, while- 
occupying a position very near the bottom of the 
scale, the protococcus is not without a touch of 
romance. When Arctic or Alpine travellers meet 
with what they describe as ‘ red snows,’ it is 
nothing more nor less than the humble but hardy 
protococcuH flourishing and multiplying on the 
surface of the virgiu snow. 

From one of the lowest of plants to one of the 
lowest of animals is hut a shoit step, aud m some 
roadside ditch or stagnant pool the Amtvbu finds 
a home. The amteha is a mere speck of jelly- 
looking matter, possessing neither structure nor 
organisation. When this simple mutter is found 
in connection with life, whether plant or animal, 
it is known us protoplasm ; and protoplasm is 
found at the beginning of every form of life, from 
the Invest plant to man himself. The amoeba 
is ever changing its fofm (hence its name, which 
means ‘change’), and by pushing out finger- 
'looking processes is able to move about through 
the water. It seems also to be able in some 
mysterious way to avoid collisions which might 
be disastrous to itself. When a smaller organ- 
ism comes against the surface of the amoeba, 
a contraction of the protoplasm takes place, and 
an opening is made where the organism struck. 
Soon tlie luckless wanderer is engulfed in the 
body of the amoeba, and .digested, so far as it 
will digest, to form new protoplasm. When the 
amoeba, whose *ense of hunger never seems to- 
fail, is waxing too iat for its own comfort, the 
protruding fingers now and again drop off*, and 
setting up on their own account as new indi- 
viduals, repeat the life of the parent. From 
the foregoing, it will he seen that the amoeba 
is to a considerable extent alive to what is going 
on around it, and were its structure unknown, 
it might be affirmed that it possessed the special 
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senses of ut least touch and sight. But it does 
not possess the ghost of any sense-organ. The 
contraction of the amoeba when struck by another 
body resembles the contraction of muscular tissue 
under sudden irritation ; but again, the amuiba 
has no * tissue of any kind. The parting with 
pieces of itself would seem to be a deliberative 
act. Yet the ainreba has no nerve or brain centre 
where such deliberation could be carried on. 

Notwithstanding all these negations, the fact 
still* remains that the amoeba is sensitive to out- 
side conditions, and some term or terms are 
required to describe this particular form of sensi- 
tiveness. Biologists appeal 1 to be agreed that the 
contractile motion of the amoeba is sufficiently 
described under the term ‘irritability’ or ‘excit- 
ability,’ and the other movements are covered by 
the term ‘discrimination.’ These terms may to 
a certain extent be satisfactory; but their value 
will be better understood when actions similar 
to that of the amoeba are considered in one or two 
of the higher classes of plants. When a tiny 
insect alights on certain parts of such plants as 
the sundew or Venus’s fly-trap, a contractile move- 
ment is at once set up, which usually costs the 
luckless insect its life. If irritated a few times 
by the point of a pencil or a sharp instrument, 
the plants seem to discover the fruid, and cease 
to act. Drops of rain lulling with presumably 
greater force than that exerted by the alightiug 
of an insect, produce no effect. The sundew, 
moreover, is bo sensitive to the presence of 
ammonia, that it will indicate its presence in a 
solution so dilute as to be beyond the recognition 
of the ordinary laboratory tests. 

From the behaviour of these plants it might be 
surmised that they possess in borne measure the 
special senses of touch and taste, and 111 the case 
of the sundew, also smell, to say nothing of an 
intelligence to make use ol these senses. But the 
anatomy of the sundew and Venus’s lly-trap shows 
neither nerve nor muscle, far less any special 
organs of sense. As with the amoeba, biologists 
write down the whole phenomena as due to 
‘irritability’ and ‘discrimination.’ These terms 
no doubt form a very convenient bridge for getting 
over such problems as the* movements of plants ; 
but they evidently fall short of explaining the , 
phenomena. • 

The amoeba being to ull intents a on£-eelled 
animal, it is comparatively easy to understand 
that an act of irritation should affect the whole 
mass ; but in the case of the sensitive plants,* 
where the cells directly acted upon have to pass 
the irritation on to some millions of other cells, 
the satisfactoriness of the term ‘ irritability ’ is not 
quite so apparent. Again, the term * discrimina- 
tion - ' no doubt pretty accurately describes the 
actions of the sensitive plants in closing on an 
insect which will form food, and refusing to close 
repeatedly at the touch of a pencil. But while it 
describes what takes place, it explains noth mg ; 
and one cannot help thinking .that there is a 
further field for discovery behind these con- 
venient but unsatisfactory terms. 

The second division in the scale of animal life 
includes the great family of sponges. The sponge 
differs from the amoeba in being composed of many 
cells, instead of a single one, and presents the first 
indications of division of labour in the animal 
kingdom. One set of cells are told off to look 


after the supplies, while another set see to the 
digesting and building-up of material. 

When first cast on its own resources, the young 
sponge is a small slimy body covered with minute 
hairs or lashes, by the movement of which iUroams 
about in perfect freedom. By-and-by the sponge- 
ling seems to grow tired of a roving life ; or perhaps 
the continual dread of being swallowed by one of 
its enemies more than counterbalances all the joy 
of its youthful pleasures. At all events it mani- 
fests u desire for ‘settling down and some root- 
looking processes having meanwhile appeared at 
one end of its body, it attaches itself by these to 
the spot where it is to spend the remainder of 
its days. This is usually the solid rock ; but 
it may be the surface of a pebble, or the back 
of a crustacean. By some newly-acquired vital 
power, the settled-down sponge now commences 
to separate lime or flinty material, either from its 
food or directly from the Bea ; and the fibrous 
structure, characteristic of tilt* mature sponge, 
soon begins to appear. Tfie lashes which have 
hitherto been used round tiie outside for catching 
food are now drawn inside, just when one would 
imagine that their presence outside would be all 
the more required for the increasing wants of the 
growing sponge. But the lashes have only been 
removed to a position of greater safety, n,ot of lt*bs 
usefulness. Chambers are formed at intervals in 
the minute canals which everywhere irrigate the 
growing fibrous structure, and in these lies the 
Future work of the lashes. By a vigorous con- 
certed movement of all the lashes in the various 
chambers, water is drawn in through the small 
canals, and passed on to a larger canal in the 
centre, which opens to the top, and is there 
emitted with some force. By this arrangement 
food is drawn in all around the sponge, and as far 
as possible caught and digested by the slimy 
material. Should an extra-lively organism be 
drawn in and show an inclination to fight, the 
fibrous matter acts as a protection ; and the 
Would-Be fighter must either be content to pass 
on and be ejected by the funnel, or run the risk 
q/ being absorbed in the digestive slime, and thus 
end its fighting days for e\er. 

Although the fibres of an ordinary sponge do 
aiot appear to form any regular design m their 
structure, there is a species known to flourish in 
the neighbourhood of the Philippine Islands 
which does produce a sponge of remarkable 
beauty and design. This production is known as 
*Y eiufs’s flower-basket, and so exquisitely is the 
pattern worked out that it limy fitly be compared 
to the finest lace. 

From *the few features of sponge-life just 
mentioned, it seems difficult to believe that the 
sponge can display so much apparent intelligence 
without any organs of Bpeeiul sense. Specially 
wonderful is it to contemplate the fairy-looking 
lacework of Venus’s flower-basket, and know that 
i^lias been constructed by an organism possessing 
not even the most rudimentary form of eyes. 

The settling-down of the free swimming sponge- 
ling might possibly be induced by the slimy 
matter acquiring a more solid, and consequently 
heavier condition, at the end by which it ultimately 
becomes attached. The preference for solid rock 
as a permanent place of abode might be accounted 
for simply by the prevalence of rock in the parts 
of the sea where sponge-life abounds. But the 
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formation of small canals, leading to larger ones 
which ultimately open to the outside, the smull 
chambers, with the movement of the lashes, 
causing a current through the whole system, 
betokens an adaptation of means to ends that can 
scarcely be conceived of without associating with 
it a certain amount of intelligence. The sponge, 
however, possesses no nervpus system or any ol 
the features on which intelligence is usually under- 
stood to depend. Again, the terms ‘irritability’ 
and ‘discrimination’ seem quite inadequate to 
meet the case, and recourse is had with some 
reluctance to the doctrine of ‘ natural selection,’ or 
the ‘survival of the fittest.’ This theory teaches 
that in some bygone age all sponges perished 
except a few who conformed to the mode of life 
that obtains with sponges of the present day. Of 
the families of these few, only those survived who 
conformed to the %ame rule, of life. With each 
succeeding generation the tendency to conform 
would become stronger, until now the tendency 
to perform certain operations is transmitted from | 
one generation to another, just as truly as the ; 
individuality itself. . Granting that this is the j 
true explanation of the sponge’s mode of life, the ! 
question arises, How did the first sponge manage 
to strike out this line of conduct ? If we assume 
that the, first sponge had a dispensation of some 
special power — whatever name it might be called 
by — could the same power not be granted to 
every succeeding generation ? As in the case of 
the sensitive plants already referred to, there 
seems to be some mystery in the life-history of 
the sponge which biologists have not yet solved, 
and possibly never will. 

The next group to the sponges in the animal 
scale includes the sea-anemones and jelly-fishes, 
and it is in these curious creatures that the first 
appearance of a rudimentary nervous system and 
organs of special sense are found to appear. To 
these, however, we may revert on a future 
occasion. 


J ULIUS VERNON: 

A HTOttY OF HYDE FA UK. * 

Bv thk Author ot ‘Tut Jill a had Tr alloy.' 

* CHAPTER XIV. 

When Holmes returned with the child t&’ 
Kensington, Mrs Burton was still absent from 
home, which was a very remarkable fact in 
regard to that domesticated little woman, and 
one which the good-humoured neighbour \fTio 
resumed charge of Nellie declared unprecedented. 
But no doubt she conjectured Mrs Jturton had 
met her husband and was waiting to come home 
with him. 

To some extent this was the case, for, as Frank 
Holmes gave little Nellie a parting kiss and a 
sixpcuce, Burton and his wife were seen coming 
up the street. He was glad to meet Burton, in 
order to obtain from him confirmation of ftie 
news brought by Mr Clayton. 

The story was an extraordinary one, and Mrs 
Burton, blushing and proud, was the heroine of 
it The little woman would hardly have con- 
sented to the death of a dog, if it had bitten 
her child ; but she had put the last rivet in 
Claude Faune’s fate without a qualm. This 
was because she had no thought of that unfortu- 
■ nate individual at all, all her thoughts being 


centred in the reward and promotion awaiting 
her husband upon successfully proving his case. 

It was Mrs Burton, then, who had enabled 
her husband to identify Mrs Musgrave as the 
lady who had been the murderer’s agefit in 
luring the poor governess to the place where she 
received her death-blow. 

Cracroft, with warrants for the arrest of Mus* 
grave and his wife, was already on his way to 
Moville. The captain of the steamer had been 
telegraphed to by the owners — at the request of 
the authorities— to await a messenger carrying 
despatches for the Governor- General of Canada. 
Of course the ‘messenger’ was the officer with 
the warrants. Unless Musgrave and his wife 
gave evidence for the Crown, they would be put 
in the dock as accessories. 

‘Of course they will give evidence, to save 
themselves,’ said Holmes, with an oppressive 
consciousness of the startling revelations that 
would be made. It would be awkward for him- 
self if Musgrave made known the fact that he 
had been the depositary ol this fatal information 
and had kept silence ; but lie cared little for 
this — he felt himself beginning to care little 
about anything now. 

Yet, as the relation proceeded of the singular 
manner in whitdi Mrs Burton’s quick intelligence 
was enabled to make the important discovery, 
Holmes was startled, twice, with the force of an 
electric shock, and a transformation scene passed 
before his mind which literally dumtounded him 
with astonishment. 

An open church door on a week-day was an 
attraction which Mrs Burton never resisted 
unless pressed for time. Two or three minutes 
sufficed for her purpose. One morning, on her 
way from the Charing Cross District Railway, 
she was passing St Martin’s-le-Grancl, and seeing 
thb door open, went up the steps with Nellie, and 
remained a few minutes inside, near the door. 
She noticed a lady and gentleman sitting further 
up, as if waiting for something or somebody. 
There was no other person in the church. The 
child stumbled when Mrs Burton was about to 
leave, and the sound attracting their attention, 
the parties glanced round, whispered together a 
moment, and then the gentleman made a sign to 
<Mrs Burton and walked down to her. He told 
her rtiat the lady and he were going to be 
married — they were dhtire strangers in London 
— he showed her the license — and would she 
oblige them by witnessing the ceremony? The 
lady came along while lie was speaking, and 
when she joined in the request, Mrs Burton con- 
sented. The marriage ceremony is dear to the 
female heart, and it is woman’s first duty to aid 
and abet on every occasion. Besides, the bride 
was very beautiful, and altogether the whole 
proceeding was profoundly interesting. The mar- 
riage took place, and thet. names the contract- 
ing parties signed in the register were ‘John 
Henry Musgrave’ — described as widower — and 
‘Lucy Morelli,’ described as spinster. The 
gentleman signed nervously ; the lady — contrary 
to rule — quite the reverse. 

Thanking Mrs Burton, they walked out of the/ 
church, and proceeded together down the street 
and went into the Grand Hotel. Mrs Burton’s 
interest in the parties at whose marriage she 
had just officiated could not he expected to sub- 
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side all at once ; the great need of the moment 
was some friend to discourse with on the subject. 
She remembered one, who was a housemaid 
in that hotel, and whom she had not seen for 
some mouths. Having called and found her, she 
invited’her to tea in the evening ; and it happen- 
ing to be another housemaid’s evening out, this 
lady also — being a friend of the former — was 
included in the invitation. 

Burtou did not come home to tea that evening, 
which made the affair the more enjoyable, the 
best of men being deficient of sympathy in such 
a matter. The information that Mr and Mrs 
Musgrave had been married that morning was a 
considerable shock to the two ladies from the 
Ihmul Hotel, and was outside the pale of com- 
ment ; until the date of their arrival at* the 
hotel was recalled, proving that they had stayed 
there to fulfil the requirements of the law as 
to residence before they could obtain a license. 
The fact that they had left London that very 
day, soon after the marriage, was corroborative 
of the foregoing supposition, and it was a con- 
siderable surprise both to Mrs Burton and her 
friend’s friend, who was a Miss Browning. But 
this young woman based her surprise cm very 
noticeable grounds. Granting -as seemed to! 
have been clearly the case — that they were i 
waiting to complete the condition of residence 
betore they could be married, it followed that 
their one object in staying in London was to ■ 
he married. This being so, what had Mrs 
Musgrave’s motive been for looking for lodg- ! 
ings in another part of London ! It was Mig- ; 
gestecl that they might have intended reiuov- j 
ing to lodgings, us being cheaper and more \ 
private, after their marriage ; but against this 
was the fact that they had lost no time m 
quitting London altogether. Hut was it ceitain 
that Mrs Musgrave had been doing this * fliss 
Browning was in possession of undoubted proof 
of the tact. Her mother rented u house in 
Mount Street, and let it out in apartments ; and 
the duugliUbr happened to be there the morning 
Mrs Musgrave called to look at the rooms, and 
recognised her. They were the rooms which Mr 
Faune had occupied ; and when lie had been 
absent a week, and seeing that lie was behind y* 
with the rent, Mrs Browning, sensible of losing 
money, tentatively put q card in the \findow. 
The lady saw the card, and called to look at the 
rooms. It was here suggested that it might 
have been curiosity to see the rooms in which* * 
the accused murderer had lived. The answer 
was that this was impossible, as it wa* later in 
the same day when the news of Fau lie’s arrest 
became known.* Besides, Mrs Musgrave merely 
walked into the bed-chamber unci sitting-room, 
and remarking that they were too sifnj], went 
away again. After that, nobody had access to 
the rooms uutil the police took possession of all 
Mr Faune’s things and removed them. *The 
maid remembered making the reflection that 
evening, when the news of Mr Faune’s arrest 
was in everybody’s hands, how glad Mrs Mus- 
grave must have felt for not taking the apart- 
ments. 

All this made an interesting tea ; but the 
practical aspect of the information presented 
itself later. Ifc was eleven o’clock when Burton 
came home* that evening, and before going to 


sleep, he confided to his wife the state of the 
case regarding the newspaper advertisement, 
exactly as Cracroft had related it to Holmes. 
Mrs Burton’s reasoning potoers not being great, 
she could make nothing of the problem, and fell 
asleep. But soon after she awolce in the morn- 
ing, the matter — as one closely identified with 
domestic interests — lyas in her powerful mind 
again, with the result that she suddenly opened 
her blue eyes very wide, and administered to 
her husband’s side an application of her elbow 
which instantly roused nun from his slumbers. 
On demanding what she meant, she informed 
him that it might be worth his while to have 
a look at Mrs Musgrave’s handwriting in the 
marriage register. 

‘ What reason hud you, Mrs Burton,’ Holmes 
inquired at this point, ‘for suspecting Mrs 
Musgrave?’ * 

‘Bless you, Mr Holmes.’ said Burton, laughing, 
‘she had no reason at all She jumped at it, 
which is a woman’s way ; and, what is more,’ he 
added, ‘she jumped straight too, for we didn’t 
have to look twice at the signature “ Lucy 
Morelli” to be certain that that was the iden- 
tical handwriting we wanted.’ 

‘ Poor creature,’ said Holmes ; ‘what a pity !’ 

‘But I don’t suppose,’ observed Buityn,. ‘that 
if they give their evidence freely, it will matter 
much to them.’ 

Holmes made no reply, but resting his elbows 
on Ins knees, was buried in thought for several 
minutes. Then he asked Burton it he had ever 
seen the register of the marriage of Julius 
Vernon and Margaret Neale. 

‘Certainly. YVe had it photographed. Here 
is a copy.’ 

He produced the paper from a pocket-book, 
and Holmes perused it attentively. There were 
the signatures of ‘ Julius Vernon’ (sprawled and 
splashed, as alreudy described), ‘Margaret Neale 
‘J. 0. Spiller’ and ‘C. Smith’ being witnesses. 
He renieuibered what Musgrave had told him 
of his signing the register as ‘J. 0. Spiller,' and 
he examined this signature with close interest. 
He could have sworn, now, that Musgrave never 
wrote that signature. * 

p ‘Well, Burton,’ he said, standing up and di aw- 
ing a deep breath, ‘an extraordinary develop- 
ment of your case is coming on, I believe. Will 
you let me know as soon as Musgrave and his 
wife have been ariested? You will hear early 
to-morrow. I will be at my rooms till one 
o’clock.’ 

Burtoli promised to let him know irmneiliately 
the arrests were telegraphed by Cracroft. 

‘ Thanks, Burton. Come round to me yourself 
if you can, and 1 may tell you something that 
will startle you.’ Then lie went away, leaving 
them puzzled as to his meaning. 

* On his way .back to his lodgings he called at 
(Jadogan Place to inquire how Mary Clayton 
was. 

‘She is quieter now,’ Mr Clayton told him, 

‘ and has gone to her own room for the evening. 
— Frank,’ he added earnestly, ‘ I am afraid this ; 
affair will kill her. If she had killed that girl 
with her own hand, she could hardly be worse. 
Nothing will make her see that she is quite 
blameless in the matter.’ 

Holmes knew this, but believed that there 
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was more ; however, he was silent ‘ She* 
be better to-morrow,’ he said. 

* She will never be the same child — never.’ 


‘You must lose no time in taking her out of bank.’ 


She will advertisement to Musgrave making the appoint- 
ment ; it is known you gave him the cheque, 
rer.’ because he paid it in to his account in a 


London, Mr Clayton. JBut she will soon be 
better.’ 

Mr Clayton pressed him to remain for dinner ; 
but he pleaded several things to do, and went 
away. The moment he reached his rooms he 


‘How can 1 disprove anything he likeS» to 
swear ? 1 have no witnesses.’ * 

‘You can answer any question your solicitor 

{ >uts to you ; he will make the best use of such 
iglit ns you give him. At present, all he requires 


sat down and wrote a letter, ■which he presently of you is to task your memory as to that meeting 

despatched to Mr Crudie by a commissionaire with Musgrave in the Park.* 

from his club. He dined, and read the news- ‘ There is no need to task my memory ; I 

papers up to ten o’clock, when he returned and remember it well.’ 

went to bed. ‘ Where did you meet him V 


At eleven o’clock next morning he was at Mr ‘Near 
Criulie’s office and taw that gentleman. little to t 

* Well, Mr Holmes, 1 went, as you requested, me <j he 
to Faune this morning, and put to him the ques- Oxford fc 
tions you indicatfid. He ^refused to answer together. 1 
them.’ * Wide 

After a minute’s thpught Holmes asked : ‘Could ‘ Towa 


‘Near the small gate lacing South Street— a 
little to the south side of it. He was there before 


me ^ he had been dining somewhere, he suid, 
Oxford Street way. We were not five minutes 


* Which way did he go away?’ 

‘Towards Hyde Park Corner. I went on the 


you get me an interview with him ? I would j other way as fur as the Marble Arch, and back to 
rather not have to do it ; blit I will make him the same place, keeping the walk just inside the 


, f eak.’ < railings.’ 

The solicitor expressed liis readiness to accom- * Is it true you left the Park by Clrosvenor 
pany him at once. On the way to the prison, ' Oate ? ’ 

Holmes told him all about the discovery of the ' ‘Quite true. I thought it was later, and never 
advertisement and of the connection of the Mus- j thought of the gate at Mount Street being open.’ 
graves with the matter. He also related Mus- j ‘ While you were with Musgrave did no person 
grave’s statement to himself. J pass near you, either in the Park or outside in the 

‘My dear sir,’ exclaimed the solicitor, aghast, street'?’ 

‘ where is the use of going further i Those ‘ No, except a woman, outside the railings, who 
people will hang him.’ was walking quickly towards Oxford Street. I 


, us see, first, the effect the news will have should not have noticed her, only that she stopped 


on your client, Mr Crudie.’ lor an instant, and something m ner ngure or 

When they were introduced to the cell in , attitude gave Musgrave a start. Then she hurried 
which Faune was confined, pity took the edge , on, and he laughed, explaining that at first glance 
off Frank Holmes’s abhorrence of the unfortunate j he fancied it was his wife, whom he had left at 
man. His hair was turned gray, and liis eyes the hotel m bed.’ 


for an instant, and something in her figure or 


were almost as colourless as his face. 


* You did not see him again V 


helpless, apathetic look no human countenance ; ‘I did not, except once; this was next even- 
could wear. j ing.’ 

He started on seeing Holmes; then *a tinge ‘Sunday evening?’ said Holmes with some 
of shame crossed his face, after which lie dropped surprise. • 

liis eyes and set his features into a look of obstf- ' ‘ Yes, when I was going to dinner,’ was the 

nacy. ! answer. 

‘ Now, Faune,’ said Holmes, losing no time, But it was evident that, for some extraordinary 
‘you have chosen to refuse any assistance t^J reason, Faune would not go beyond this. He 

your Solicitor in preparing your defence. If j ‘Would not say what passed between them on this 

you suppose, however, that your proceedings occasion, but admitted that he stai ted immediately 
nave remained a mystery, you are mistaken, for Dover. Why had *he taken no luggage with 
Musgrave has left England, and lias taken him ? He replied, for want of time to go back, 
with him the five thousand pounds you gav&”nnd because Musgrave promised to send it next 
him that night in Hyde Park. He told me day. He further declared that he was absolutely 
the whole story of his relations with jjou before ignorant of the murder until he was arrested for 
he left. Would you care to hear it V it. As to the money, he would only say that he 

Faune made a movement of interest Holmes owed Musgrave about one-fourth of the amount 
then related it to him in detail. The effect of the cheque, which it was vitally necessary for 
was exactly as he anticipated. The prisoner him to t pay that night — there was an acceptance 
stood up with inflamed face and denounced due ; this was alL 

the story as an infamous fabrication. « But here Crudie took him by surprise. ‘Whose 

‘Very well,’ said Holmes quietly. ‘They have name was to that acceptance? Out with it, man ; 
been arrested, and are being brought back. Mus- we know Uf was.forged.’ 

grave will swear all this against you; and Mr ‘Very well; it was Mr Clayton’s/ he answered, 
Crudie will warn you of the danger of the evi- reddening and dropping his eyes. ‘Now you 
dence, if you don’t see it yourself. How do you know why 1 had to mid the money ; I was com- 
propose to disprove it? Or are you content to pletely in his power.’ 

allow the world to believe that you murdered ‘Did he hand you the acceptance in exchange 
your wife, and bribed this man with five thousand for the cheque V 

pounds to .keep silence? That is bow the case ‘No; not until he should be satisfied about the 
atahds. The police have the original of your cheque going through all light ; he kept both.’ 
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With regard to the mode of making the appoint- references scattered throughout the plays of 
ment — through the newspaper — Faune’s account, the poet, the new order does not appear to 
when questioned, corresponded with that given by have been altogether satisfactory. In Kitty 
Musgrave. He said he had never seen Musgrave a Lear — to take one example — Kent denounces 
wife; He refused to state the reason of his leaving Oswald, the steward, a ‘ knave, a rascal, an 
London— refused in such a way as to show that eater of broken meats ; a base, proud, shallow, 
on this point nothing should be got from him. beggarly, three-suited, hundred -pound, worsted- 
Tlien they came away. Mr Crudie was puzzled stocking knave ! ’ F^om ShakespearVs plays it 
as to the object Holmes had before him in this j further appears that the servants of the period 
interview; but, his curiosity was not satisfied ! were companions and confidants of their master, 
until they were back in the privacy of his own ! and that they were generally sly and pilfering, 
office. I and players of practical jokes. In great families 

* Mi» Crudie,’ he said to the astonished lawyer, 1 it was customary for servants to take an oath of 
*if there is anything clear to my mind under the ; fidelity on their entrance into office. Posthumus 
sun, it is the mystery of “Julius Vernon.” Mus- : alludes to the usage when he says of Imogene’s 
grave is the man !’ servants : 


MASTER AND SERVANT AS THEY WERE. 


Her attendants are 
All sworn and honourable. 


iUAWJIXiJik ilil -is T XAXl J. II iUVXi, ni1 ... « . , , , . . , 

llie condition of servants at this period was 
‘It is a far cry to Loch Awe and from the day therefore peculiar, and it is clear that they were 
when Harold conquered at Stamfoid Bridge to ruled by a curious mixture <if stern discipline and 
our own time is a long interval, and the difler- great laxity. One mode of enforcing obedience was 
ence between the position of the t/ieoio and eme by imposing forfeits or fines, some of which are 
of Anglo-Saxon chroniclers and that of the enumerated by Sir J. Harrington in his A uya! 


between master and servant in the two periods [ vided that 
may quickly be traced. j 


t a i i , , . If any one this rule doth break. 

In Anglo-Saxon days, servants were undoubt- And J cxxt lnore biead than he Cttn eat> 

edly treated very badly. There was perhaps! Shall ter the box one punnj pay. 

something pleasant in the character el a pre- lu oa se an ollender should refuse to pay ‘direct 
feudal household which deprived domestic ser- without resistance,’ provision is made at the cou- 
vitude of some of its worst features. To the elusion that 


present generation the custom of t high and low, 
young and old, sitting round the long oaken 
table at meals may serve to conjure up # a 
pleasing picture ; and the fashion of all parties 
gathering round the fire on winter eveu- 


Kach one hero shall bo assistance. 

And he that doth refuse to aid 
By him one penny shall be paid. 

Of the many old rules of this kind still in 
existence, pci haps the most interesting are those 


ings, carolling songs and going into ecstasies ut WiifUsor Castle. Thebe, according to an in- 

of laughter at the wit of the minstrel or the soription at the top of them, were found ‘ in the 

drollery of the juggler, may serve as an illustra- E.ing Charles I. of Blessed Memory.’ 

tion in favour of the ‘good old times.’ But the in addition to fines, masters and mistresses 
fact that servants very often ran away in spite of ha ! 1 , P uw <r r tu refractory servants, as is 

the brutal penalties that awaited a recaptured A T,d “ t , fro “ 1 Acts of Parliament 

■» . r . .v , .. e * . * 'A statute of Henry \ III., entituled, ‘An Act 

deserter, proves that the condition of the rumors for Mm . dur und & a i u . 10u ’ a Bloodshed within 

was not all that our tansy paints it lu leudal fc] ie (Jourt,’ provides ‘ that this Act shall not 

times, wheu the position and security of a luun of m anywise extend or be prejudicial or hurtlul 

rank depended upon the extent of his hou&ehold, ■'“to afiy nobleman or to any other person or 
servants were in no better a position. Every persons that shall happen to strike Ins or their 
groom and footboy was converted into a soldier, servants within the said Palace . . with 

and until private warfare grew obsolete, every his or their hands or fibt, or with any small staff 
mail was liable to be called upon to fmht. As to or stick for correction and punishment of any 
the lowest class of serfs, they took rank with the offences committed and done or to be committed 
oxen and the swine which they tended, and could und done;’ although an ext option is made pro- 
be sold with the land upon which they worked, vided the persons stricken should die within one 
Like many other great changes, serfdom died out y$ar after the stroke. A statute belonging to the 
by «legrees, and it was not extinguished in Eng- r£gn of James 1. provides that the Act shall not 
land for a great many years. Hiyne, indeed, says extend to any person who, in chastising or cor- 
that some instances of bondage may be traced to recting his child or servant, shall beside his intent 
the reign of Elizabeth. In Scotland, serfdom and purpose ‘chance to commit manslaughter.’ 
existed among colliers and saitera down to nearly Apparently, however, there was some limit to 
the end of last century. this privilege, for at a Court Baron of the manor 

In the time of Shakespeare domestic service of Heiulon, held in the time of Henry VIII. f 
was in a state of transition : the old system was E. Rogers was prosecuted for an assault by him 
decaying, the new one springing into life ; and on his man-servant, and was fined twenty pence, 
if one may *b£ allowed to judge from casual Where the line was drawn it is difficult to under- 
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stand. From an allusion in Tusser’s Five Hundred 
Points of ( rood Husbandry , we gather that the 
sluggard, also, was regarded upon occasion as a 
suitable subject for corporal punishment. 

In* a long and somewhat amusing treatise 
in William Gouge’s Whole Armour of God , pub- 
lished in 1627, the correction of servants for 
trivial offences is justified l^y scriptural references. 
It is clear, moreover, that the servants of the 
time bargained for and expected to be beaten, and 
took their punishment in good part and without 
any sense of degradation. 

The characteristics of the domestic of this 
period may be briefly summed up by saying that 
although he was full of tricks, he was less 
treacherous fclum his predecessors, and was quite 
willing to fight valiantly on behalf of his master. 
In tlie days of Addison and Steele to pass on to a 
later period— the gentleman's* gentleman, and still 
more the liveried domestic of whom Johnson 
discoursed, might not have been quite so trusty 
a retainer as the stubborn blue-coat of Elizabeth ; 
but he was, as has been well pointed out, more 
prone to use his inventive faculties for his master 
than against him. 

Before this time, however, great changes had 
taken place in the relations between employer 
and employed. The first Act of Parliament for 
regulating servants’ wages was passed so early as 
the year 13.”>1, a proceeding consequent upon the 
great plague of 1347-49, by which labour was 
reudered scarce. Two years previously, an Act 
had been passed providing that all able-bodied 
persons having no evident means of subsistence 
should otter themselves as labourers to any that 
would hire them. From these two Acts, there- 
fore, sprang the custom of justices meeting once 
a year to regulate wages, and also the establish- 
ment of the hiring fairs or ‘mops,’ which are still 
common in some parts of England, and of which 
there is a representation in Isaac Bickerstatt’s 
Love in a Village. It should be noted, however, 
that whether the origin of labourers standing for 
hire is due to the Act of 1349 is opeu to question. 
In ancient Rome there were particular spots in 
which servants plied for hire ; and the establish- 
ment pi such a custom in England is noteworthy, 
as showing the demand for labour. Although t\j,e 
position of servants at this period was by nd 
means one of independence, yet very soon there 
arose a conflict between master and servant, which 
slowly waxed fiercer und liercer, and eventually 
led to a loud outcry that the servant was fclfL* 
master and the master was the servant. 

The notion that domestic service is degrading 
came in, it is stated, with the Revolution of 1688. 
It is certain at anyrute that before the civil wars 
ladies of rank usually had for their attendants 
persons of gentle blood ; and if the gentlemen 
were not so fortunate, we have abundant evi- 
dence that they had about them servants whose 
long service and unswerving fidelity merit the 
highest admiration. There are in various parte 
of the country memorials to descendants of the 
faithful Adam in As you Wee It, bearing witness to 
the fact that no inconsiderable number of those 
so immortalised remained in one family quite as 
long as he who ottered to accompany Orlando in 
his flight In 1826 was published ‘ A Collection 
of. Memorials Inscribed to the Memory of good 
and faithful Servants throughout the Counties of 


Berks, Derby, Essex, Gloucester, York,’ &c. ; and 
to this the curious reader is referred for many 
touching inscriptions. The tennis of servitude, 
however, grew shorter in each succeeding genera- 
tion, and gradually there set in a reaction against 
the old order. In noting this fact the wits were 
not slow, nor did they fail, to ridicule the aspira- 
tions, the dress, and the language of their 
domestics. Passing over the times of Addison 
and Steele, we find, in 1733, an anonymous writer, 
after noting that women are so scarce that ‘ from 
thirty to forty shillings a year their wages are 
increased of late to six, seven, and eight pounds per 
annum,’ complaining somewhat bitterly that they 
are ‘ putted up with pride nowadays,’ and regret- 
ting that 1 it is hard enough to know the mistress 
ficvui the maid by her dress.’ Garrick, in High 
Life Below Stairs , and many others, also ridiculed 
the aspirations of the domestic of the period. 

Thirty years later than that in which the 
‘ indignant correspondent’ wrote — namely, in 1760 
— steps were taken to put an end to a custom 
which had obtained fora long tune. Wherf Pope 
decided that he could not att'ord to dine with the 
Duke of Montagu because each dinner involved a 
disbursement of five guineas to the servants of 
Montagu House, the Duke sent with hi** subse- 
quent invitation to the poet an order for the 
amount in question. Thus the difficulty attend- 
ing ‘ vails ’ or tips was overcome in this instance. 
To avoid paying them was impossible ; und indeed 
a writer in The World — famous for its contribu- 
tions from Lord Chesterfield — hints that a certain 
noble Loid, by connivance with his servants, 
really compelled his guests to defray the cost of 
the entertainment afforded them ! At length, 
however, it was decided to put a stop to this 
system of extortion, and at a meeting of gentle- 
men in Scotland in the year 1760, it was resolved 
that in visiting one another they would give no 
money to servants, nor allow tlieir own domestics 
to take any money from their guests. A few days 
later, the Honourable Company of Scots Hunters, 
at their meeting held in Edinburgh, came to 
a similar determination, although one noble 
lord vigorously opposed the proposition and 
threatened to knock down the first servunt who 
refused to accept a gratuity. The servants them- 
selves naturally looked upon the movement with 
disfavour ; and in 1764, certain gentlemen who 
had resisted the payment of vails were attacked 
in Runelugh Gardens by an angry mob of foot- 
men. Even at this period there was some form 
of punishment for refractory servants, for it is 
frequently recorded that a favourite mode of 
checking the outbursts of disobedient footmen 
was the pressgang, which was held out as a dread- 
ful punishment, like a rod to a child. 

To trace the growth of liberty among servants 
after fins period is unnecessary. As in every 
other trade or profession, wages gradually in- 
creased, and imperceptibly yet decisively • the 
relations between employer and employed changed 
until they became what they are at present. 
Whether the great changes that have taken place 
in domestic service during the lust two centuries 
have destroyed the faithful relations which have 
existed, und should exist, between master and 
man, is perhaps open to question. Although the 
terms of servitude are now of shorter duration, 
and although the new order “has necessarily 
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become imbued with the spirit of the times, yet 
between the two classes there is, as a rule, no lack 
of that devotion %hich lias formed a subject for 
praise, by writers of all ages. 

MY AUNT’S COCKATOO. 

Mr Aunt Matilda at the time of her death was a 
good bi£ over seventy years of age. As long as I 
can remember she had been the same in appear- 
ance— a staid old lady, somewhat diminutive in 
height, and decidedly of what Scotch people 
call a ‘perjink’ manner and appearance. From 
year to year she scarcely ever varied her style 
of dress in the slightest particular, and rigidly 
adhered to the same mode of doing her hair as 
it had been done in the days of her youth. 
This consisted of bringing her somewhat scanty 
locks low down over the forehead, and culmin- 
ated in a ‘ corkscrewy ’ ringlet dangling at each 
cheek, which she often assured me was without 
doubt the only sensible style of coiffure, and 
in her early days had been allowed to he spe- 
cially adapted to her cast of features, and was 
considered ‘most killing.’ Whatever my own 
opinion, it was my interest to agree ; so J 
never disputed her contention. I may as well 
admit at once that I had very good reasons for 
keeping on the best of terms with my aunt. She 
was possessed of considerable means, spent little 
or nothing, and, with the exception of my cousin 
Bob Steele, had no living relation but myself. 

My aunt had never been married —not for want 
of offers, she frequently informed me —detested 
children, and seemed to centre all her love and 
affection on an ancient white cockatoo, which hud 
been in her possession for 1 do not know the 
number of years, and was possibly as old as her- 
self. She positively doted on the bird ; hut there 
was no cause for jealousy on my part, as she could 
hardly leave her money to her pet, and that 
was the main thing. At the same time I never 
could abide the creature. It neither spoke nor 
whistled, and with the exception of now and tlici* 
indulging in a most unearthly ‘squawk*,’ was 
totally devoid of vocal accomplishments. In Aunt 
Matilda’s eyes, however, it was a paragon of sense 
and cleverness. There was no bird in the wide 
world like ‘ dear Coekie and to have hinted at 
the contrary would have been rank heresy, and 
demolished all my hopes of a favourable mention 
in her last will and testament In truth, I once, j 
when a lad, had a narrow escape from Hindi a fate. 
Even then I hated the creature, and never missed 
a chance of tormenting it when I could do so with- 
out fear of discovery. One day, however, I ton s 
fairly caught— caught, in fact, in* a double sense. 
While indulging in some sly digs at the cocka- 
too, he suddenly made a grab at my hand and 
took a piece clean out of one of my fingers. My 
frantic yells at once brought my aunt upon the 
scene, and i had to confess I had been taking 
unwarrantable Jiberties with her favourite. Of 
course I caught it hot. No anxiety was shown 


for me or my lacerated finger ; all my aunt’s 
endearments were reserved for her pet, and 
grave fears expressed lest he should have swal- 
lowed the piece and it might disagree withjiim. 

‘ You know,’ she remarked in a serious tone, ‘you 
know, Ebenezer, he has never been accustomed to 
eating raw meat !* # • 

It took some time to reinstate 1 me in Aunt 
Matilda’s good graces ; but from that day I had 
an almost uncontrollable inclination to wring 
that bird’s neck. 

Some years after this unfortunate episode, I 
really thought we had seen the last of my Wte 
noire. One fine morning he somehow or other 
managed to get free, and the window being open, 
he unceremoniously took his departure. Aunt 
Matilda was in despair, and I was at once sent for. 

I found her in a terrible state, ‘perfectly prostrate 
with agitation and grief. Men were despatched 
in all directions, advertisements inserted in the 
newspapers, and no money or pains spared to 
effect the recovery of the absconding cockatoo. 
In my heart I fervently prayed the bir/l would 
never he found alive again, but was constrained 
by circumstances to exhibit an appearance of 
anxiety and diligence in the search which I 
certainly did not feel. As luck would hare it, 
however, after an absence of three days the truant 
was ignominiously brought home in a soot-hag, 
having been discovered by a chimney-sweep in a 
disused flue. Into this he had either fallen, or 
had taken refuge in it from the inclemency of the 
weather. He was in a filthy and rather emaciated 
condition, and it was only after a thorough wash- 
ing that my aunt was able to recognise her ‘dear 
Coekie.’ Her joy at his recovery was excessive, 
and even 1 came in for a share of thanks, amid 
the general rejoicing, for my praiseworthy exer- 
tions ! From that time my aunt seemed to 
regard me with altered feelingfi ; and my hopes 
rose hijih as one day she informed me, in con- 
fidence, that hIic was going to make her will and 
would ‘not forget’ me. 

•Meantime, the cockatoo's cage had been found 
to be defective, and a new one was specially 
constructed for him. It was made according to 
*is mistress’s directions, extra precautions being 
taken to prevent a second escape. Not content 
witli this, a silver ring or collar was also pro- 
cured with her name and address engraved upon 
jt. This, after a good deal of expostulation on 
the part of the bird, was securely fixed round 
his neck, much to his disgust, lie spent several 
tlays in fruitless efforts to claw it off with his 
feet ; hut in time got used to it, and his feathers 
growing over it, it was scarcely noticeable to a 
casual observer. 

My cousin Bob Steele and I often met at 
Aunt Matilda’s, and to all appearance were on 
thoroughly friendly terms, as cousins ought to 
be. Somehow or* other, however, Bob and J 
were never very intimate ; and when we left 
our aunt’s, we generally parted at the first 
corner. No doubt, Bob had ‘expectations’ 
like myself, and there may have been a little 
feeling of rivalry between us ; hut after my 
aunt’s confidential reference to her settlement, 

1 felt I could afford to look with complacence 
on his desperate endeavours to ‘keep sweet’ with 
the old lady. j 


/ 
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So things went on until my aunts death 
occurred — somewhat unexpectedly in the end — 
and Bob and I were called upon to pay our 
last respects to her memory. To say that I 
was hi consol able would *be an exaggeration. I 
certainly respected her ; but at the same time 
T felt that the extent to which I was likely 
to profit in* a pecuniary sense would go a long 
way to assuage my grief. T was in. receipt of a 
very small salary at the time, and any decent 
sum would be a welcome addition to my annual 
income. After the funeral — at which Bob Steele 
and I officiated as chief mourners — my aunt’s 
man of business produced her will, and at once 
made us aware of its contents. That document 
was, from my point of view, an. extraordinary 
and at the same time most unsatisfactory one. 
In the first place she left me her house and 
furniture. (This was all 'right, and just what 
I had expected.) In the second place she be- 
queathed the sum vf two thousand pounds to 
Bob Steele. (This was not so satisfactory ; but 
of course T could make no objection.) Next, 
with many injunctions as to proper diet ami 
treatment, she gave to me her ‘dear white 
cockatoo, his cage and contents. 1 (This was a 
legacy 1 would willingly have passed over to 
Cousm Bob, and one which T did not at all 
appreciate.) Then came the climax. The residue 
of her estate, consisting of some three to four 
thousand pounds invented in Bank stock, was 
to remain so invested, and the annual income 
therefrom waR to be paid to me «o long as the 
cockatoo lived ! At liis death, the stock was 
to be realised, and the proceeds divided equally 
between Bob Steele and myself. 

To say that I was disappointed would be 
putting the case rather mildly. Here was 1 
saddled with the custody of a creature I detested, 
and my income dependent on rnv care of the 
wretched bird. This was my aunt’s idea of ‘ not 
forgetting’ me. As for Bob* Steele, lie yns infi- 
nitely better off than I was. Not only had lie 
a substantial sum at once, but he also partici- 
pated to the same extent as 1 did at the ultimate 
division. No doubt my immediate income was 
much .better than liis ; but who could say how 
long it might continue ? The whole affair w«i - 
obviouslv a clever plan of mv Aunt Matilda’s to 
ensure her favourite’s being well looked after. 
Of course my interest would be to keep the bird 
as long alive as possible, ami I tried to console 
my wounded feelings with the knowledge that 
cockatoos frequently lived to a great age. 1 
inwardly vowed that nothing on my part would 
be wanting to keep Cousin Bob out of his share 
of the residue as long as possible. From the 
look on lus face I could very well see the latter 
was enjoying my ill-concealed disappointment. 
He, doubtless knowing the bird to be very old, 
expected he would soon receive his legacy, whi/h 
would put him in a much better position than 
1 would be. On one point, however, he was dis- 
appointed, and said so openly : this was about 
the total amount of our aunt’s estate. I agreed 
with him in this, having alwayB considered her 
to be worth about as much again as her will 
showed. There was, however, nothing to do 
but accept the inevitable, and the testator’s in- j 
$F«ctions were carried out with the least pos- ! 
idble delay, i immediately took possession of | 


my aunt’s residence, and devoted myself with 
as good a grace as possible to the care of the 
cockatoo. 

For some time after this I saw little of Bob 
Steele. We occasionally met in the street ; but 
a rather stiff nod was all the recognition that 
passed between us. Then I heard he had got 
married and had given up his situation and 
taken to speculating on tne Stock Exchange. 
Rumour said his life was not a particularly 
happy one. His wife was somewhat extravagant* 
and spent his money freely. Meantime, with my 
salary and my annual income under my aunt’s 
will, J lived very comfortably. At the same 
time there was something unpleasant in the 
thought that, my position depended on the life 
of a wretched old cockatoo. The latter, however, 
continued in a most lively state of health, ami 
to all appearance seemed likely to last my time. 
No effort on my part was wanting to assist him 
I in becoming a veritable Methuselah of the parrot 
j tribe. 

My aunt died in February ; and one evening 
in the following December I was surprised to 
receive a visit from my cousin, Bob Steele. He 
looked rather dejected, and for some tune dal not 
inform me of the object of his visit. He talked 
on things in general ; but although he must have 
seen the cockatoo’s cage standing on a side-table, 
lie never once referred to it. We bad a bit of 
supper, and were enjoying a quiet pipe after- 
wards, when at last he blurted out his reason for 
calling. It was simply this— his speculations 
had not turned out as he anticipated ; he was 
in immediate need of four hundred pounds, and 
wished me to put my name to a bill for that 
amount 

This, I thought, was rather cheeky on his 
part, and 1 had little difficulty in giving him a 
point-blank refusal.’ lie talked and implored 
for some time longer, declared he would be 
ruined, &c. ; but at last, seeing me perfectly 
obdurate, he gave it up and rose to depart. I 
accompanied him down-stairs, ami was assisting 
him on with his overcoat, when he suddenly 
remembered he had left liis pipe in the sitting- 
room. He at once ran up-stairs for it, leaving 
me standing in the hall holding liis overcoat. In 
a few minutes lie returned, said good-night in 
a somewhat curt manner, and took his leave. I 
felt honestly 1 was justified in refusing his 
request. In all probability lie would have failed 
to meet the bill when it came due, and I would 
have had to retire it, which would have deprived 
me of any little savings I had. Besides, lie had 
got a good sum in cash by my aunt’s will, whilst 
T at present had not received one penny of 
principal. I accordingly went to' bed that night 
with a* clear conscience. Before doing so, how- 
ever, I had my usual look at my charge, who was 
all right, and sound asleep on his perch. 

Next morning when I awoke I heard tlie 
cockatoo squawking away in his usual vociferous 
style. Whilst I was at breakfast, my house- 
keeper, as was her daily custom, removed the 
cage to give it its regular clean out, at the 'Same 
time giving the bird a fresh supply of food and 
water. I then went to business, and returned 
home at my usual hour — half-past four. Imagine 
my consternation on being met with the astound- 
ing information that the cockatoo was dead ! I 
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was simply thunder-struck. Here was an end 
to my annuity at a moment when I was never 
dreaming of such an occurrence. I found the 
bird lying perfectly stiff at the bottom of the 
cage, just as my housekeeper had discovered him 
about an hour previously. What could have 
been wrong with him ! He seemed all right 
when 1 left in the morning. Suddenly the tact 
of Bob Steele’s unexpected will and my refusal of 
bis request flashed across my brain. Was it pos- 
sible he could have had anything to do with the 
misfortune ? Still, l did not see how he could 
have accomplished any sinister design with me 
in the room all the evening. My head was in 
a whirl, and it was only that evening, whilst I 
lay thinking in bed, that I remembered his 
return to the sitting-room for his pipe, when # he 
was for a couple of minutes or so alone with the 
bird. I at once concluded Steele bad poisoned 
him in revenge for my refusal, and to get his 
share of the residue of our aunt’s money without 
delay. 

L was indignant at his treachery, and resolved 
I would have the bird carefully examined ; and 
should my suspicions prove correct, would make 
Bob suffer for it. Unluckily, as I mentioned, the 
cage had been cleaned and the food and water 
renewed ; so T could not get that analysed ; but 
next morning 1 placed the dead cockatoo in the 
hands of a competent person for investigation. 1 
then, as m duty bound, went and informed the 
lawyer of my loss, lie sympathised with me, but 
of course could only proceed to carry out my 
aunt’s behests and divide the money between Bob 
Steele and myself. 

Meantime 1 waited somewhat impatiently for 
the result of Cookie's post-mortem. In a few 
days l received the report. Distinct traces of 
arsenic were found in the bird’s stomach, and 
seemed to have been administered m the form*of 
poisoned wheat, a favourite species of vermin- 
killer. 

I immediately consulted my legal adviser ; but 
lie was afraid 1 could have no case against Steele. 
We both were satisfied in our own minds as to his 
having put the poisoned grain amongst the bird’s 
food, lmt we lnul no way of proving it. I also 
found, on inquiry, that there was actually a 
box of this same vermin-killer in my own* 
house, which my housekeeper— seeing I would not 
permit of a cat being kept, for the sake of the 
cockatoo — used for destroying mice. The lawyer 
suggested that the woman, who was not aware of 
the terms of my legacy, might have herself wished 
to get rid of a disagreeable charge ; but nothing 
could free me from the opinion that my cousin 
Bob was the culprit. 

I had a note the next day from the analyst 
asking what I wished done with the dead "bird, and 
inquiring if he would send it to a bird-stuffer’s. 
I answered at once that lie could pitch it out. 
However valuable the bird was to me alive, it Was 
no use dead, and I never \visbed*to cast eves on 
the creature again. As for spending nnv money 
on stuffing it— no, thank you! 1 Master Cockrn’ 
had been a nuisance to me all my life, and now he 
was gone, I was not going to cry over him, how- 
ever much I might mourn my lost annuity. The 
defunct bird’s cage was at once removed from my 
sight, and I made up my mind to make the best 
of a bad job. 


A post or two afterwards I received a small 
packet. On opening it I found it contained the 
bird’s silver collar, which I had forgotten all 
aboiTt. There was also a note from the analyst 
saying he had, as desired* put away the dead«bird, 
but thought it right to send me the collar, winch 
being silver was of some little value, and might 
be interesting as a mejnento of an old pet ! Bet, 
indeed ! Poor man ! he little knew my feelings 
towards * the deceased.’ However, the ring was 
silver and would realise a few shillings ; so I 
replied, thanking him for it As for the 
collar itself, I scarcely looked at it ; indeed, I 
never took it out of the tissue paper in which it 
was wrapped, hut unceremoniously pitched it into 
a drawer in my desk amongst some other odds 
and ends 

Some months afterwards, whilst looking 
through my desk for somethiifg or other, I. came 
across the packet. At first I did not remember 
what it was, and it was only when I opened it out 
I discovered the cockatoo’s silver collar. 1 did not 
replace it, however, thinking I might as well get 
quit of an aiticle which called iq> no remembrances 
of a pleasing nature. That evening, as I was sit- 
1 ting in a meditative mood over the fire, 1, without 
thinking, took up the ring and Ijognn turning it 
round in my fingers. The first thing that caught 
my eye w’as my aunt’s name and address engraved 
round the outside Then, just as I was on the 
point of laying it aside, I observed something 
scratched on the inside. This at once interested 
me ; and on a closer and more careful examina- 
tion, I made out the following words : ‘ To E. R.’ 
These were my initials. ‘Apply to North British 
Bank. — M. B.’ These latter were my aunt’s 
initials. 

Here was a mystery. The words were roughly 
scratched with some sharp instrument, and evi- 
dently by my aunt herself. ‘Apply to North 
British Bank.’ Certainly 1 would. The message 
j was without, doubt intended for me ; but what 
! the result of it would be I had no idea. 

I Next forenoon found me in the private room of 
tkc manager of the London branch of the North 
British Bank. 1 told my story. He at once turned 
to the bank ledger, and, much to my amazement, 
Informed me that there was a sum of five thou- 
sand pounds standing to my credit ! On further 
inquiry I found this sum had been paid in by my 
' aunt some two years previously, with insti uctions 
i that ij should lie until applied for by me person- 
| ally. 

Her seeming unfair treatment of me was now 
' explained,* She knew that ^o long as the cockatoo 
lived I would be pretty comfortable with my 
annual allowance, while the fear of losing it made 
j me pay due regard to the comfort and well-being 
of her favourite. At the same time, when the 
! bird did die she made certain I would lie none 
j tl^p worse. Peas old lady ! I do not believe I ever 
| thought so weil of her as I did at that moment 
As for Bob Steele, all my animosity was fled. 
Instead of punishing him for killing tiie cockatoo 
— which I still believe he did — why, I blessed 
him for the deed. Goodness know*s how long 
the wretched bird might have lived, and now, 
instead of losing by its untimely decease, 1 
would benefit to a considerable degree. It 
was only another proof of the old saying, that 
blessings often come in disguise. Certainly, I 
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did not in my wildest moments ever conjecture it 
possible I could benefit in the smallest degree by 
the death of that bane of my existence, ‘My 
Aunt’s Cockatoo.’ 

. , 

THE NEW RIVER COMPANY. 
an ‘adventurer’s shark.' 

From time to time one sees in the newspaper an 
announcement to the effect that the fractional 
part of an ‘Adventurer’s Share,’ or a ‘King’s 
Share,’ as the case may be, in the New River 
Company has been put up to auction and sold 
for a sum which, without exaggeration, may be 
considered a handsome fortune. Comparatively 
few persons perhaps know of the origin of these 
peculiar classes of shares, and a short sketch of 
their history may therefore prove of interest. 

The New Rivef Company, the first and most 
successful company of its kind, was founded 
nearly three centuries ago by a Mr Hugh Middle- 
ton, a City man of some wealth and repute. 
During the reigns of Elizabeth and James, 
various schemes seem to have been projected ior 
supplying the London metropolis with water ; 
but it was not until the year 1609 that anything 
decisive was done in the matter, when, at the 
invitation of Mr Middleton, the Court of Common 
Council transferred the powers they had obtained I 
from parliament to that gentleman, who at once 
began what was at that time considered a 
gigantic work. The object in view was to 
connect certain springs at Chadwell and Amwcll, 
in Hertfordshire, with the metropolis — a distance 
of some twenty miles ; but, owing to the many 
hills ami valleys, nearly double that distance had 
to be taken for the course. 

From the outset the work appears to have been 
beset with difficulties, on account of the opposi- 
tion of certain interested landowners whose action 
compelled Mr Middleton to ask tin* corporation 
for an extension of time in which to complete the 
undertaking. This having been granted, his 
next difficulty was the want of funds, the great 
expense he had already incurred having consider- 
ably impoverished him, which obliged him to ask 
the corporation for financial help ; but meeting 
with a refusal on their part to embark in win* 
they considered a hazardous enterprise, an appli- 1 
cation, with better success, was made to King 
James I. The king, it is recorded, in considera- 
tion of his having an interest in half the concern^ i 
agreed to bear half the expense of the 'whole 1 
work. The shares created were seventy-two in 
number; thirty -six thus came into* fhe king’s 
possession, and were designated ‘ King’s Shares.’ 

With the king’s support the work proceeded 
without interruption ; the year 1(518 witnessing 
its completion, by which time, however, its origi- 
nator had been compelled to part with the whole 
of his thirty-six shares to various persons, sijeh 
shares being termed ‘Adventurers’ Sliares.’ 

Although this public-spirited benefactor suf- 
fered great losses from his enterprise, it is satis- 
factory to learn that a few years later he received 
the honour of knighthood, besides being held in 
much esteem by the public for his plucky 
conduct in undertaking a work of such magni- 
■J gjgj ADd that, after his death, a tribute was paid 
jfffft S* , y memory ^y an Urn being placed on a 
on a small island near Chadwell, with 


an inscription as follows : ‘ Sacred to the Memory 
of Sir IIugh Middleton, Bart., whose success- 
ful Care, assisted by the Patronage of his King, 
conveyed this Stream to London. An Immortal 
Work, since Man cannot more nearly imitate the 
Deity than in bestowing Health.’ 

Up to the time of the date of the company’s 
charter — the year 1619 — the work is said to have 
cost upwards of half a million of money ; and 
until the year 1633, no dividend appears to have 
been paid on the shares. In fact, so unpromising 
was the aspect at that period of the company’s 
affairs, that Charles I. re-granted to the heirs of 
Sir Hugh the whole of the thirty-six shares 
possessed by the Crown on condition that a 
yearly rent of five hundred pounds was paid to 
tlitf Crown. Thus it will be seen how the 
general public became possessed of these shares. 

It may be of interest to note here that the 
holder of a King’s share is excluded from having 
any part in the management of the concern, its 
founder, in order to prevent the direction of its 
affairs from falling into the hands of courtiers, 
having stipulated with King James that His 
Majesty should take no part in the management. 
Thus these shares are slightly less valuable than 
those of the ‘Adventurers,' which give the holders 
a seat on the* direction. Both classes of shares 
have by alienation become divided into fractional 
parts, which in regard to the Adventurers’ shares 
necessitated an application being made, in the 
year 1711, to the Lord Chancellor to determine 
how the holders of these fractional shares wore 
to he represented on the Board. The problem 
was solved by a decree to the effect that the 
possessors of two or more fractional parts of a 
aliure were empowered to jointly nominate one 
of their number for election to the Board. 

To give an idea of the enormous value to 
which these shares have risen, it limy he stated 
that in the year 1800 one was sold for £14,000 ; 
in 1811 the price obtained was ,£17,000; in 1878, 
£93,000 ; and at the close of last year, the eighth 
part of a share sold for a sum at the enormous 
rate of £100,000 per share, an amount which in 
years to come is not unlikely to be exceeded, 
owing to the reversions of a large property which 
will accrue to the company, and so still further 
‘enhance the value of these historical securities. 


Chfkri.kss the day and wintry, gray and chill; 
No gleam of sun ; no breath of balm} air; 

Within the woods the tieos stand gaunt. and bare, 
Around them Winters desolation still ; 
but yet, within those bare and leafless trees, 
Though all unseen, do hidden life-germs lurk. 
Astir, each hour, in silent ceaseless \rork ; 

And on the chilly wind there faintly breathes 
A whisper of bright days to cotne ere long, 

When wood ynd field in beauly shall be clad, 

And rich and full shall lise the joyous song 
Of birds; and hope anew makes all men glad, 
One balmy breath the Winter’s charm to break, 
And Nature from her long cold sleep will wake ! 
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ON THE GIFT OF HUMOUR. 
Humour — a keen sense of the ridiculous— has been 
called, what it undeniably is, a dangerous gift. 
Charming as cheerfulness is universally allowed 
to be, and greatly as cheerfulness is aided by a 
happy sense of humour, this gift may, if indulged 
beyond the limits of ‘becoming mirth,’ be de- 
structive of that state of mind the most health- 
ful for young or old — namely, a reverence for 
something nobler, greater, better than ourselves. 
Ridicule, so useful a weapon when employed to 
fight folly, presumption, or hypocrisy, needs 
careful handling, and in the implied superiority 
of the person wielding it lies the danger. Not 
always is mockery justified of her children. The 
jibes which patient merit of the would-be witty 
takes are more injurious to the mocker than the 
mocked. A youth ot little reverence is apt to 
curdle into an old age of contempt — despising 
and despised. And here lies the danger to the 
mimic ; urged on by the laughter so easily 
created, he too often outsteps the modesty of 
nature, and sacrifices his own self-respect for 
effect ; thus, while all laugh, few love, and still 
fewer respect him. If a humorous man doc% not 
love generosity, kindness, morality, and religion 
more than humour, he is in ‘ a par’lous state.’ 

But while granting freely the danger of the 
gift of humour, it must be allowed that there are 
times and seasons when it is dangerous to be 
without it. In the hands of a lion-humorous 
man, not only does pathos degenerate into bathos, 
but things that should be sacred suffer almost as 
much, if not more than they can do in thdse of 
his opposite. Thus teachers, lecturers, orators, 
and even some preachers, for want of this danges- 
ous gift, occasionally do and say things perilously 
likely to awaken it in others. Unconscious that 
they are not carrying their hearers with them, 
unaware of some mannerism, some tincture of 
oddity, they not only miss their aim, but possibly 
hit a mark they never intended. To such, the 
gift of humour, rather than a snare, would be an 
invaluable safegu&rd. For instance, we all re- 


member the laughter which greeted the late Earl 
of Beaconsfield’s ironical self-congratulations on 
the ‘solid piece of furniture’ Uctvixt himself and 
his right honourable and impassioned opponent, 
who, borne away on the tide of his own enthusi- 
astic eloquence, had made use of gestures which 
were not without their ludicrous side. 

Again, most people can recall occasions when, 
in listening to a sermon, some trifling impediment 
has interfered with their due appreciation of the 
same. We recollect one such. The preacher, an 
extempore one, had placed in his Bible certain 
‘markers’ in the shape of long slips of paper at 
certain texts to be quoted in his discourse. As 
these slips were discarded, they were allowed to 
float away whither they listed, and their general 
list was to whirl round in spirals for some 
seconds before settling. Sometimes two would 
be in motion at once, and it was quite impos- 
sible for ^is to prevent ourselves speculating on 
their destination. One, we well remember, twirled 
into the glass of water placed for the preacher’s 
refreshment It was a perilous moment for the 
gravity of more than one of his younger h oarers 
# \Mffbn he came to drink. 

A lecturer to whom we once listened, who read 
everv word of his lecture, had sewn the leaves 
together with such injudicious firmness that the 
last wofd of each line was all but indecipherable 
— a pain to himself and an exasperation to his 
audience. This gentleman was so little aware of 
the want of touch between himself and his 
hearers, that the ironical plaudits which gradu- 
ally began to salute his success in getting at a 
more difficult word than usual, only evoked an 
assiyance that though the applause was extremely 
gratffying to him* he rather feared it took up 
time ! The cheers this provoked took up so 
much time that when they were over, a good part 
of his hearers also were gone. 

Wo take it that in both these instances a 
keener perception of the ludicrous— -or, as some 
have asserted, the incongruous, reckoning the 
latter as an integral part of the former — would 
have been serviceable. 
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Nothing that we know of brings people more 
together, makes them feel so profoundly ‘the 
touch of nature that makes the whole world 
kin,’ as a good honest hearty side-shaking laugh, 
not even excepting an Earthquake. If terror and 
pity purge the soul of pride and self-love, so does 
laughter clear away the fog of supercilious self- 
importance. An apt word, it may be an uncon- 
scious pun, will often serve the purpose of a soft 
answer to turn away wrath. We remember once, 
when an irascible whist-player was urging and 
goading his unfortunate partner to greater speed 
in playing, that the mild reproof which restored 
harmony by evoking laughter was given in this 
unconscious pun: ‘Come, come, you take an hour 
yourself, and give me no quarter.’ On another 
occasion, a young subaltern, smarting under the 
rather emphatically expressed displeasure of his 
colonel for some sljght breach of etiquette, ended 
his indignant description of the scene to his mess- 
mates by perpetrating a ludicrous but uncon- 
scious pun. The laughter which this produced 
extinguished the young officer's anger. 

But laughter to be wholesome must not only 
be seasonable, but seasoned to the understanding ; 
for as a knavish speech sleeps in a dull ear, so 
will a joke hang fire wofully sometimes in a rusty 
receptacle. Perhaps not a boy in the school per- 
ceived that the dunce who called the patriarchs 
‘partridges’ was probably attempting a je^t. 
Among all the definitions of man, such as an 
animal with pockets — by the way, the Marsupials 
must be allowed to run him close in this parti- 
cular — as a laughing animal and so on, we think 
this last— taking laughing as indicative of a sense 
of humour — to be among the least justified by 
facts. Many animals, not human, are endowed 
with a most delightful sense of fun, which they 
express in antics the most gay and frolicsome. 
Setting aside the race of monkeys, whose fun is 
perhaps too nearly allied to mischief to be ppre, 
and whose couutonauees of Utter woe seem always 
to give the lie to the mirth their actions seem to 
display — setting aside, then, our distant consuls, 
who can deny the gift of humour, not merely ko 
kittens, whose playfulness might be supposed to 
be due in some measure to their youth — but, say, 
to an old pony ‘playing’ his would-be captor? 
Look at the indescribable air of drollery in his 
pricked ears, half-closed eyes, and dilated nostrils 
sniffing at the sieve of oats for which he has no 
lodging, but which he will pretend to desire for 
the pure fun of the hours dance he is going to 
lead his groom. Again, if you should happen 
ever to have watched two half-grown cats at their 
play* is not the sudden raising of the shoulders 
of the one who comes unexpectedly on its play- 
fellow unmistakably and consciously humorous? 
Of late it has been the fashion, since Riviere 
painted them, to glorify pigs as the most humorous 
of beasts, and a drove of piglings, with tails, ears, 
and eyelids twinkling, as they emerge from cover 
for a gallop, or return to shelter in a stampede of 
pretended terror because a piece of thistle-down 
has crossed their flight, looks certainly an embodi- 
ment of sheer unalloyed and grotesque humour. 
But such instances might be multiplied almost 


endlessly. Women, as being gifted with smaller 
brains than men, have often been credited with 
a less keen sense of the ridiculous ; and Queen 
Elizabeth’s masculine appreciation of the char- 
acter of Falstalf has been praised lately -at tlie 
expense of the want of humour in the rest of her 
sex. It must be granted, we fear, that the fat 
knight is no favourite with women ; but we 
would suggest, in all humility, that if so, it is 
because women love not fun the less, but decency 
more. We cannot but think that such a charge 
might be more easily maintained by reference to 
the manuals of iasluou. Looking back for years, 
nay, centuries, on the vagaries into which fashion 
has led its male and female votaries, we must 
concede that upon the whole men cut a less 
ri hculous figure than their sisters. That ‘ de- 
lormed thief, iashion,’ but too olten proves him- 
self what lie is, by stealing Irom women their 
perception of beauty as well as tlie wit which 
their attire should exhibit. 

We have endeavoured to show that humour, 
under certain restrictions, may be a valuable gilt, 
enabling a man to avoid some ot the snares and 
pitfalls of hie. That we might, as human beings, 
have lived our lives by the light ol pure reason 
alone, cannot be denied, just as tasteless food 
might have nourished our bodies ; but life is not 
colourless and tasteless ; we have bright colours 
to delight our eyes, sweet scents and sounds to 
charm pain and age — the morning’s ‘smile,’ ‘the 
valleys stand .so thick with corn that they shall 
laugh and sing’ — he who will may see and 
acknowledge that all this light and brightness 
makes life all the better worth living. It rests 
a good deal with himself whether he shall be 
cheered with innocent laughter, kindly humour, 
genuine mirth, or whether he shall kill joy by 
that suicide of a smile— a sneer, and despising the 
'banquet that has been so graciously prepared for 
him, choose rather to walk heavily and morosely 
all the days ol his pilgrimage. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUIS E. 

THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

CHAPTER XV.— A SINGULAR PLOT, 

It speedily ran amongst us of the cuddy that 
the dead sailor wh« had been so very impres- 
sively interred by old Keeling had returned to 
the ship, and was alive in some part of her, 
secure in handcuffs or in leg-irons ; but so much 
was made of the fire which had broken out that 
Crabb’s reappearance lost as a miracle half the 
weight it would have carried had it happened 
alone. . Besides, the sense of the people soon 
gathered that the business was a plot which had 
been managed with astonishing cleverness, and 
ifc all seemed plain as mud in a wine-glass when 
the whisper .went round that Henmieridge was 
under arrest ns an arch -conspirator in the matter. 
And certainly it made one feel far from com- 
fortable even to tliink that for the past weeks 
a ruffian of a true piratical complexion had been 
secreted in the ship’s hold, where his confeder- 
ates would keep him supplied with tobacco and 
the means of lighting it, alid* where, in his 
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borings and pryings, lie was tolerably certain to 
have stumbled upon something inflammatory in 
the shape of spirits. Indeed, it made me draw 
my breath short when my mind went to the rum 
puncheons and the powder-magazine below, and 
to the vision of Crabb, drunk, stupidly groping 
with a naked light in his hand, during some 
midnight hour, maybe, when we were all in 
bed. 

However, the imagination of the passengers 
would hardly go to these lengths. Their thoughts 
held to the lire, and their talk ehielly concerned 
it. When the skipper came below for a glass 
of grog that night, the ladies so baited him with 
questions that one pitied him almost for not 
being able to enjoy the privilege of venting liis 
heated soul in a lew strong words. 

l I can hot satisfy myself, Captain Keeling, 
that the lire is utterly extinguished, 7 said Mrs 
Bannister. 

‘Might it not burst out again, captmg? 7 cried 
Mrs Hudson. ‘There should be plenty of pails 
kept filled with water ready to empty if smoke is 
smelt. 7 

‘ Perhaps something may be on lire even now ! 7 
exclaimed Mrs JolliHe, ‘something that doesn’t 
make a smoke ; and how then are the sailors to 
tell if all is light m the bottom of the ship? 7 

‘Captain Keeling, 7 cried Mrs Trevor, ‘is it quite 
safe to go to bed, do you think ,/7 

‘If a fire should bleak out, 7 said Miss Hudson 
in a trembling voice, as though shudder after 
shudder were chasing through her, ‘how can we 
depend upon being called? It is impossible to 
hear down-stairs what is going on oil deck. 7 

Poor old Marline-spike made a bolt oi it at, las*, 
fanly turning tail and rushing up the companion 
steps when it came to the Colonel striking in and 
topping off the female broadsides by inquiries ot 
a like nature delivered at the very height of his 
pipes. 

However, the night passed quietly ; and when 
next morning came and the people assembled at 
breakfast all fear of lire was seemingly gone, and 
little more was talked about than Crabb and 
what his designs had been, the topic gathering no 
mean accentuation Irom the •doctor’s vacant place. 
Somewhere about ten o’clock 1 was standing at 
the tall rail watching the ship’s wake, that was 
languidly streaming olt in a short oily surface, 
and wondering whether, il we were to fall in with 
nothing busker than these iaint airs and draughts 
of wind, all hands would not have gi own white- 
haired and decrepit by the time we were up with 
the Cape, leaving the Indian Ocean and Bombay 
out of consideration, when the head-steward* came 
up to me. 

‘Captain Keeling’s compliments, sir, and lie ^1 
feel greatly hobliged, providing you ’re not 
hotherwise occupied, by your stepping to his 
cabin, sir/ 

‘Oh yes, with pleasure/ said I. ‘Is he 
alone? 7 

‘ He is not, sir. 7 

I went down the companion steps, knocked at 
the captain’s door, and entered. It was a roomy 
interior, a very •noble ship’s berth, occupying hard 


upon the width of the deck Tight aft, saving, as I 
have before described, a sort of small chart-room 
alongside, bulkheaded off. There was a large stern 
window, after the olden fashion, with the blue 
line of the horizon gentiv sliding up and clown 
it, and a shivering light lifting off the sea to the 
glass, sharp and of a sort of azure brilliancy, as 
though from diamonds set a- trembling* Keeling, 
in full fig, Ins face shoeing of a dark red against 
some maple-coloured ground of bulkhead or ship’s 
side, was seated at a table. He instantly rose on 
my entering, gave me one of his wire-drawn bows, 
and motioned me to a seat, thanking me in a few 
words for coming. On the starboard hand stood 
Crabb and the sailmaker, handcuffed, and on 
either side of them was a seaman with a cutlass 
dangling at his hip. On the port hand sat Dr 
Ilemmeridge, his legs crossed, his thumbs in the 
armholes of his waistcoat, and kis head drooped. 
He was deadly pale, and looked horribly ill and 
worried. K ear lam was one of the sailors, a 
young fellow of some se\ en (A* eight and twenty, 
with a quantity of hair falling over his brow, a 
straggling beard, and small, black eyes, which 
roamed swiftly m glances charged lnethought with 
the spirit of mutiny and menace and defiance. 
Mr France was at the captain’s elbow ; and the 
third mate was seated at an end of the table yvith 
a pen in his hand and some paper in hunt of 
him. 

1 bowed to Ilemmeridge, but he took no 
notice. Until the captain addressed me, 1 
stared hard at Crabb ; for even now, with the 
ugly ruffian standing before me, my mind found 
it difficult to realise that lie was alive ; that 
the creature I gazed at was the man whom 
all hands of us, with an exception or two, sup- 
( posed overboard a thousand fathoms deep. There 
was besides the fascination of his ugliness. The 
hunch-like curve of his back, his little blood- 
stained eyes looking away from his nose, as 
though they sought to peer at something at the 
back of #us head, the greasy trail of carroty hair 
upon his back, the fragment of nose over liis liarc- 
lip k these and the rest of him combined into the 
representation of the most extravagantly grotesque 
ill-favoured figure ever witnessed outside the bars 
of # a menagerie. The sail maker’s face v?us .as 
• \?hite as one of his bolts of canvas, but it wore a 
determined look, though I noticed a quivenug in 
the nostrils of his liigli-perched nose, and a con- 
stant uneasy movement of the fingers, as of dying 
Lands plucking at bedclothes. 

* Mr Dugdale,' exclaimed old Keeling with the 
dignity and gravity of a judge, ‘I’ve taken the 
liberty to stffid fur you, as I am informed by Mr 
France that when that man there’ — inclining his 
head towards Crabb without looking at him 
— ‘ was lying, as it was supposed, dead in his 
bunk, you accompanied Mr Ilemmeridge the ship’s 
surgeon 7 — here he indicated the doctor with 
a Aotion of liis* head but without looking at 
him either — ‘ into the forecastle, and stood for 
some considerable time surveying the so-called 
corpse. 7 

‘That is quite true/ said I. 

‘ Did Mr Hemmoridge expose the man’s face to 
you? 7 

‘ He did. 7 

‘What impression was produced upon your 
mind by the sight of the — of the— body 1 1 
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Crabb cave a horrible grin. 

4 That he was stone-dead, Captain Keeling ; ho 
stone-dead, sir, that I can scarcely credit the man 
himself is now before me.’ 

Hammeridge looked up and fixed his eyes upon 
me. 0 

4 It is but reasonable I should inform you, 
Mr Dugdale, ’ continued old Marline-spike, ‘that 
Mr Hemmeridge is under arrest on suspicion of 
conspiring with Crabb, with Willett, and with 
Thomas Bobbins’ -he glanced at the man who 
stood next to the doctor — ‘to plunder the ship. 
Bobbins has given evidence that leaves me in no 
doubt as to the guilt of Crabb and Willett.’ 

Crabb uttered a curse through his teeth, 
accompanied with a look at the young seaman, in 
the one-eyed gleam of which murder methought 
was writ too large to be mistaken for any other 
intention. Old Keeling did not heed him. 

‘Bobbins’ story,’ lie continued, ‘is to this 
effect : that Crabb was to swallow a potion which 
would produce the" appearance of death ; that 
the sailmaker was to nave a hammock weighted, 
shaped, and in all respects equipped to resemble 
the one in which Crabb would be stitched up : 
that in the dead of night, when the ship was 
silent, and the deck forward vacant, the sham 
hammock was to be placed upon the fore-hatch 
by the sailmaker and Bobbins, and the cover 
containing that man ’ — inclining his head at 
Crabb — ‘ conveyed into the sailmaker’s cabin, 
where it was to be cut open, the man freed, *ml 
secreted in the berth till consciousness had re- 
turned, and he was in a fit state to seize the first 
opportunity of sneaking into the hold. — All this 
was done,’ old Keeling went on, Mr Prance 
meanwhile looking as grave as an owl over the 
skipper’s shoulder, whilst every now and again 
a hideous grin would distort Crabb’s frightful 
mouth, though the sailmaker continued to stare 
at the captain with a white and determined 
countenance, and Hemmeridge to listen with a 
frowning worried look, his leg that crossed the 
other swinging like a pendulum. ‘The man 
Crabb got into the hold, was supplied wjth 
food and drink by Willett and Bobbins, and with 
tools to enable him to break into the mail- 
room i 

‘And I’d ha’ done it too,’ here interrupted 
Crabb in a voice like a saw going through a balk 
of timber, ‘if it hadn’t been for the stinking 
smoke of them blasted blankets.’ 

‘This inquiry,* continued Keeling, ‘now en- 
tirely concerns Mr Hemmeridge. You tell me, 
Mr Dugdale, that Crabb seemed to you as a stone- 
dead man.’ 

‘The devil himself couldn’t ha’ told the differ- 
ence,’ bawled Crabb. ‘ He ’s not in it,’ insolently 
motioning with his elbow towards the doctor. 
‘Wouldn’t that blooming Bobbins ha’ said so V 
and he darted another murderous glance at the 
hairy young sailor. " 

‘I can assure you, Captain Keeling,’ said I, 
‘that the man was perfectly dead. There is 
not a shadow of a doubt in my mind that Mr 
Hemmeridge was fully convinced the body was 
a corpse. Convinced, captain, but dissatisfied 
too ; and perhaps,’ said I, with a glance at Crabb, 
‘it is a pity for more sakes than one that he did 
not carry out his idea of a post-mortem examina- 
tion.’ 


‘Mr Dugdale,’ exclaimed Hemmeridge in a 
low, deep, trembling voice, 4 before God and 
man, I am innocent ; and I hope to live to call 
Captain Keeling to account for this monstrous 
slander, this enormous suspicion, this dishonour- 
able and detestable accusation.’ c 

4 1 ’ve never lieered,’ said the man named 
Bobbins, in a long-drawn whining voice, 4 that 
this gent was consarned. I remember Crabb 
asking what was to be done if so be the surgeon 
should cut him up to see what lie died of, and 
Mr Willett kissed the Bible afore Crabb and me 
to this : that if the surgeon made up his mind 
to open Crabb, Willett was to show him the 
bottle of physic, and to tell him that Crabb had 
took it for some bad complaint, and that, though 
he. might look dead, he worn’t so.’ 

Crabb hove a fearful curse at the man. The 
bushy-whiskered sailor wlio guarded him on the 
right significantly put his hand upon the hilt of 
liis cutlass whilst he said something to him under 
his breath. 

4 This is new to me,’ exclaimed Keeling, screw- 
ing his eye gimblet-fashion into the face of 
Bobbins, and then letting it drop, as if satisfied. 
— 4 Mr Hemmeridge, I have suspected you, sir ; 
but it’s a little soon for you to talk of my 
having accused you. You are a medical man. If 
anybody knows deatli by looking upon it you 
should. Yet, though this man Crabb is merely 
counterfeiting deatli, you come aft to me and 
report him dead! What am 1 to infer? Your 
ignorance or your guilt, sir' 1 ” 

‘Captain Keeling,’ cried I, ‘believe me when 
1 promise you the man W'as not counterfeiting 
death. He was to all intents and purposes a 
corpse. How w r as this brought about? Surely 
by no exercise of his own art. The look of the 
eye — the droop of the. jaw T — the hue of the skin — 
Captain Keeling, it W’as death to the sight : no 
counterfeit— an effect produced by something 
much more powerful than tin; effort of such a 
will as that man lias;’ and 1 pointed with my 
thumb at Crabb, who told me with a curse to 
mind my own business. 

4 Mr Dugdale, I thank you,’ said Hemmeridge, 
bowing to me. 

Captain Keeling held up a long thin phial 
about three-quarters full of a dark liquor, i had 
not before noticed it. 

4 This lias been produced,’ said lie, 4 by the man 
Bobbins, who states that it is the stuff which 
Crabb swallowed, and which produced the death- 
like aspect you saw in him.’ He put the bottle 
down ; then clenching his fist, smote the table 
violently. 4 1 cannot credit it!’ he cried. 4 1 
cannot be imposed on. Am I to believe that 
there is any drug in existence which will pro- 
duce in. a living being the exact semblance of 
death 1 !’ 

4 Oh, I think so, sir,’ said Prance, speaking 
mildly. 

IfemmeridgQ sneered. 

4 A semblance of death,’ roared old Keeling, 
twisting round upon his chief-mate, ‘capable of 
deceiving the eye — the practised eye of a medical 
man? You may give me a dose of laudanum, 
and I may look dead to you, sir, but not to Mr 
Hemmeridge yonder. — No, sir ; I am not to be 
persuaded,’ and here he brought his fist down 
upon the table again. ‘It is either gross ignor- 
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ance or direct connivance, and I mean to be 
satisfied — I mean to sift it to the bottom — I mean 
to get at the truth ! * 

His face was full of blood, and he puffed and 
blew like a swimmer struggling for his life. 

‘You’Ve got the truth,’ broke in Crabb, with 
an oath. 

The armed sailor ground his elbow into the 
fellow’s ribs. 

‘I am merely here to answer your questions, 
Captain Keeling,’ said I ; ‘ and must apologise 
for taking a single step beyond the object you 
had in calling me to you ; but at least permit 
me to ask, cannot Mr Hemmeridge explain the 
nature of the drug contained in that bottle ?’ 

‘I do not know what it is,’ exclaimed Hem- 
meridgc. • 

‘Suppose, sir,’ said Mr Trance, ‘we give Crabb 
another dose; then you’ll be able to judge for 
yourself.’ 

‘You don’t give me no more doses!’ said 
Crabb. ‘ Try it on yourselves.’ 

The captain sat a little, looking at me vacantly, 
lost in thought. He suddenly turned to Hem- 
meridge. 

‘You are at liberty, sir; I remove the 
arrest. ’ 

‘And is that all?’ exclaimed the other, after 
a brief pause, viewing him steadily. ‘I must 
have an apology, sir ; an apology ample, abund- 
ant, satisfying.’ 

Old Keeling looked as if about to say some- 
thing strong, then checked himself. ‘You can 
leave this cabin, sir.’ 

Hemmeridge rose from liis chair. ‘I leave 
this cabin, sir,’ said he, ‘and I also leave my 
duties. Prolessionally, I do no more in this 
ship, sir. You have disgraced, you have dis- 
honoured me But,’ said he, shaking his finger 
at him, ‘you shall make me amends at Bombay, 
sir— you shall make me amends at Bombay !’ 

lie stalked from the cabin, old Keeling watch- 
ing him with a frown, but in silence. 

‘Captain,’ I exclaimed, rising as the door closed 
belli nil the doctor, ‘I am persuaded that Mr 
Hemmeridge is innocent of all participation in 
this bad business. You have on board a gentle- 
man who, I believe, has a very extensive know- 
ledge ol drugs and herbs and tlie like —I mean 4 
Mr Saunders. It is just possible he might 4cnow 
the nature of the contents oT that bottle.* 

Keeling retlected a minute, and then said : 
‘Mr Trance, send my compliments to Mr 
Saunders, and ask him to my cabin.’ 

The mate went out ; I was following him. 

‘Tray, stay a little, Mr Dugilale,’ said the 
skipper. — ‘Men, take those fellows forward. — 
Remain where you are,’ he added, turning to 
Bobbins. 

A seaman flung open the door, and # Crabb 
and the sailmaker pawed out, followed by the 
second armed sailor, who silenced some blas- 

E heinous abuse that Crabb had paused to deliver, 
y giving him a shove that drove him headlong 
into the cuddy. 

‘I am sorry to detain you, Mr Dugdale,’ suid 
the captain. ‘Mr Saunders is a rather nervous 
gentleman, and it might be agreeable to him 
to find you here.’ 

* You do not detain me, Captain Keeling. This 
is an amazing*' business, almost too wonderful in 


its way to believe in. — Have you ascertained how 
Crabb became possessed of that magical drug ? — 
and magical it must be, captain, lor I give you 
my word that never lay any corpse deader than 
that fellow Crabb showed when Hemmeridge 
removed the canvas from liis face.’ 

‘ I beg your honour’s pardon,’ exclaimed 
Bobbins, preserving his lamenting and whining 
voice, and knuckling liis forehead as he spoke, 
whilst I could see old Keeling lifting his eyes 
to him w T ith disgust and aversion strong in his 
purple countenance. ‘Mr Willett told me that 
Crabb ’ud say he’d got that there stuff off a 

travelling Jew that lie fell in with at somo 

Mediterranean port, lie bought two lots of it, 
and tried a dose on a man who took it un- 
beknown, reckoning it good for spasms. He 

believed as it had killed the chap, sicli was his 
corpse-like swound ; but lie tome to all right 
arter four-aml-twenty hours, and niver knowed 
nothen about it, and believed it still to be 
Monday when it were ToosThiy. This put the 
scheme he tried on here into his head.’ 

‘ lias he ever attempted anything of the same 
sort before?’ inquired Keeling. 

‘I dunno, sir. He’s a bad un. It ’ud make 
a marble helligy sw r eat to hear him talk in his 
sleep.* 

There was a knock at the cabin door, and 
Mr Trance ushered in Mr Saunders. The little 
chap looked very small as he entered holding 
his large hat m his hand. He was pale, and 
stared up at us with something of alarm as we 
rose to his entrance, the ‘-kipper giving him the 
same hide-bound bow that lie had greeted me 
with. 

‘Is Mr Saunders acquainted with the story 
of this business, Mr Trance?’ old Keeling in- 
quired. 

‘ Ye*, sir,’ replied the mate. ‘ I gave him the 
substance of it in a lew words as we came 
along.’ 

‘It is*c.\tremely staitling,’ said the little man, 
climbing on to the cliaii into which old Keeling 
lnyl waved him, and dangling his short legs 
over the edge as a small boy might. 

‘Your knowledge of drugs and medicines, Mr 
Sounders, is, I believe, very considerable V said 
flie skipper.— The little fellow bow’ed.— • ‘ This,’ 
saul Keeling, holding up the phial, ‘is a drug, 
the stupefying effects of which, I am informed, 
are so remarkable that any one who takes it 
entirely loses animation, and presents such an 
aspect of death as will deceive the eye of the 
most expert medical practitioner. Is such a 
thing conceivable, Mr Saunders ?’ 

The little man reflected very earnestly for 
some moments, with his eyes fixed upon Keeling. 
He then asked Mr Trance to hand him the 
phial, which he uncorked, and smelt and tasted. 

i I cannot be positive,’ lie exclaimed with a 
sloV, wise shake of hi* large head ; ‘but I 
strongly suspect this to be what is known as 
morion , the death-wine of l’liny and Dioscorides. 
— Mr l)ugdale, observe the strange, peculiar, faint 
smell — what does it suggest?’ 

I put the bottle to my nose and sniffed. 

‘ Opium will it be, Mr Saunders ?’ 

‘Just so,’ lie cried. — ‘Captain Keeling, smell 
you, sir.’ 

The old skipper applied the bottle to his 
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nostrils and snuffled a little. * I should call this 
a kind of opium,’ said he. 

‘If,’ exclaimed Mr Saunders, ‘it. he morion, 
as I believe it is, it is made from the mandragora 
or mandrake of the kind that flourishes in 
Greece and Palestine and in certain parts of 
the Mediterranean seaboard.’ 

‘But am I to understand,’ said Keeling, ‘that 
a dose of it is going to make a man look as 
dead as if he were killed V 

‘ The effect of morion,’ responded Mr Saunders, 
‘is that of suspended animation, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from death.’ 

‘Could it deceive a qualified man such as 
Dr Hemmeridge V demanded the skipper. 

‘I should think it very probable,’ answered 
little Saunders cautiously ; ‘ in fact, sir, as we 
have seen, he wax deceived by the effects of 
that drug, be it mrtrion or anything else.’ 

‘You can go forward,’ said the captain to 
Bobbins. 

The fellow flourished a hand to his brow and 
left the cabin. 

‘Mr Saunders, I am obliged to you, sir, for 
your information,’ continued old Keeling. ‘I 
trust to have your opinion confirmed either in 
Bombay or in London. To me it seems a very 
incredible tiling. — Mr Dugdale, I thank you for 
the trouble you have given yourself to attend 
here.’ 

He bowed ; and little Saunders and myself, 
accompanied by Mr Prance, entered the cuddy. 

‘A most extraordinary business altogether,’ 
cried tlic little man : ‘ it is wonderful enough, 
supposing the stuff to be morion, that a common 
sailor should be in possession of such a drug ; 
but much more wonderful yet that it should 
occur to him to employ it as an instrument, in 
probably the most audacious project ever adven- 
tured on board ship.* 

‘ llemmeridge might have opened Crabb,’ 
said I. 

‘Well, the rogue foresaw it, and provided 
against it, as we know,’ exclaimed Mr Prance. 
‘There is poekctable booty in the mail-room . to 
the value of hard upon a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. A man like Crabb will run 
risks for such plunder, Mr Jhigdalc. If the 
sailmaker had kept his word and produced th6 
bottle to llemmeridge, the doctor would have 
been pretty sure to stay bis hand.’ 

‘ Why, likely as not,’ T exclaimed : ‘ but tell 
me, Mr Prance — that fellow Bobbins seems to 
have been coaxed very easily into peaching.’ 

‘Ay,’ said he; ‘ there ’d been an qgly quarrel 
between him and Willett ten days ago. I be- 
lieve the rascal would not have split whilst 
Crabb lay snug and secret in the bold ; but on 
his showing himself, Bobbins took fright, thought 
of his neck, and being actuated besides by hatred 
of Willett, came forward and volunteered *he 
whole yarn.’ 

‘And liow is he to ho served?’ inquired Mr 
Saunders. 

‘Left to be at large, sir,’ answered the mate ; 
‘and punishment enough, too, as any one may 
suppose, of a false-hearted, lily-livered shipmate 
who lias to swing his hammock three or four 
months among a forecastle full of hands. For 
my part, ’.added he with a laugh, ‘if I were i 
that miscreant, I ’d rather he 'snug in irons along j 


with Willett and the cast-eyed pirate, stowed 
safe out of sight.’ 

He entered his cabin, and Mr Saunders nnd 
I stepped on to the quarter-deck. 

STRANGE YOICES. 

No one that lias not lived in the country and in 
the neighbourhood of trees has any notion of the 
strangeness of the sounds that are heard at night. 
The owls have very different notes. One snores, 
another to-wlioos, and one screams. We have been 
positively scared by the appalling cries of the 
horned owl that we have heard in Brittany, like 
the screams of a person in pain. In Ceylon the 
Devil Bird is a constant source of alarm and in- 
quiry. No one knows exactly what bird it is that 
produces the horrible blood-curdling cries that 
thrill through the night-air ; but it is supposed 
to be an owl. A friend who lias long lived m 
Ceylon says: ‘Never shall I forget when first I 
heard it. 1 was at dinner, when suddenly the 
wildest, most agonised shrieks pierced my ear. I 
was under the impression that a woman was being 
murdered outside my bouse. I snatched up a 
cudgel and ran forth to lier aid, but saw no one.’ 
The natives regard tins cry of the mysterious 
Devil Bird with superstitious terror. They believe 
that to hear it is a sure presage of death ; and 
they are not wrong. When they have heard it, 
they pine to death, killed by their own conviction 
that life is impossible. 

A utenrietli, professor and physician at Tubingen, 
in 1822 published a treatise on A /'rial I’oios, in 
which he collected a number oi strange accounts 
ofj mysterious sounds heard in the sky, and which 
he thought could not all be deduced from the 
cries of birds at night. He thus generalises the 
sounds. ‘They are heard sometimes Hying in 
this direction, then in the opposite through the 
air ; mostly, they are heard as though coming 
down out of the sky ; but at other times as if 
rising irom the ground. They resemble occasion- 
ally various musical instruments ; occasionally 
‘also the clash of arms, or the rattle of drums, 
or tlAi blare of trumpets. Sometimes they are 
like the tiamp of Horses, or the discharge of 
distant artillery. But sometimes, also, they con- 
sist in an indescribably hollow, thrilling, sudden 
scream. Very commonly they resemble all kinds 
of animal tones, mostly the barking of clogs. 
Quite as often they consist in a loud call, so that 
tlie startled hearer believes himself to be called 
by name, and to bear articulate words addressed 
to him. * In some instances, Greeks have believed 
they were addressed in the language of Hellas, 
whereas Romans supposed they were spoken to 
in Latin. The modern Highlanders distinctly 
hear their vernacular Gaelic. These aerial voices 
accordingly are so various that they can be inter- 

{ ireted differently, according to the language of the 
learor, or his inner conception of what they might 
say.’ 

The Jews call the mysterious voice that falls 
from the heaven Bathkol, and have many tra- 
ditions relative to it. The sound of arms and of 
drums and artillery may safely^be set down to 
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the real vibrations of arms, drums and artillery 
at a great distance, carried by the wind. Tiie 
barking of dogs is attributable to the Brent geese 
which pass m their migrations high overhead, 
generally at night, and make a strange sound not 
unlike ihe yelping of an aerial pack of hounds. 
They have given rise to the stories of the Wild 
Huntsman. 

The writer was sleeping one night under his 
tent in Iceland, when he was suddenly roused bv 
a note like that of a brazen trumpet sounded high 
aloft. He scrambled out of his tent, and looking 
tip saw a flight of swans gilded by the midnight 
sun, against a tianslnceut green sky. Such a 
note as that might well induce belief in a hunter 
galloping by and sounding his horn. 

The English traveller Davy, who*e rambles # in | 
Ceylon were published in 1821, relates that in 
April, at the commencement of the rainy season, 
the call of the Devil Bird is heard, though the 
creature has never been seen. This is not quite 
certain. Tn fact, the hideous noise made has ns 
yet been brought home to no bird in particular, 
and the title of Devil Bird is given to tiint uncer- 
tain being which produces the unearthly cry. 

The Dutch traveller llalner, whose account of 
Ceylon was published in 1810, gives a description 
of his expci lenecs, which strikes us as highly 
coloured. He say.s that he was traversing the 
highlands in the island at the end of the rainy 
season, when, about midnight, he heard a distant 
barking of dogs, that seemed to break Irom a 
range of mountains opposite. Almost immediately, 
however, he heard it behind him, at sonic distance, 
but waxing louder and louder, lie fancied he 
could distinguish various men’s voices, as it they 
were laughing and talking loudly. Those sounds 
came and wont -sometimes they were from one 
direction, sometimes from another, fiom near and 
from lar Then all at once they ceased, aiuUa 
great f-tillness supervened ; but alter an interval, 
such a peal of voices in the air echoed from the 
mountains, that ITafnor in alarm retreated under 
a cl ill', when a piercing scream in Ins ear dto\e 
him lrom his shelter. Frightened nearly out oi 
Ins wits, he dashed forth and heard aiound him 
harsh and confused voices, so strange, so weird, 
that he put Ins fingers into his eais. He was 
afterwards told that these were the cries of wan-* 
dering spmts. What lie heard was doubtless the 
passage of a flight of migratory birds. 

A Mecklenburg traveller called Wolf, who spent 
twenty years m Ceylon, and published his descrip- 
tion of the island m 1784, says that he heard once, 
and only once, at one o’clock at night a fearful 
voice. The cvy was not exactly like that of a 
man or of an animal, but seemed to issue from 
some hollow. lie had been told that such voices 
were to be heard in the north part of the island 
in the dry season, in the forests, and near* ponds. 
Sometimes what was heard was a loud call, some- 
times a shriek, sometimes like a song or musical 
call ; but however it sounded, the effect on the 
spirit was overwhelming ; even tTie boldest man 
shuddered. This frightful voice flew faster than 
any bird from one place to another. In an 
interval of a lew seconds it could be heard from 
two points a mile apart. It did not occur to 
Wolf that possibly a pair of Devil Birds were 
calling to each other at that distance apart. 

Knox, who^tfpent many years in Ceylon at 


the close of the seventeenth century, and whose 
Travels were printed in 1881, also mentions this 
voice, which he says was heard in the mountains, 
and not in the lowlands. Though the tone had 
some resemblance to the bay of a dog, it bad that 
quality in it which would curdle the blood of him 
who heard it. It ceased suddenly at one point, 
and was heard again from quite another quarter, 
lie says that the Cingalese were assured that it 
was the devil who, at night, uttered these fright- 
ful cries. 

In the desert of Gobi, which divides the moun- 
tainous snow-clad plateau of Tibet from the milder 
regions of Asia, travellers assert that they have 
hoard sounds high up in the sky as of the clash 
of arms or of musical martial instruments. If 
travellers lull to the rear or get separated from 
the caravan, they hear themselves called by name. 
If they go after the voice th#t summons them, 
i they lose themselves in the desert. Sometimes 
they hear the tramp oi horses, and taking it for 
that of their caravan, are drawn away, and wander 
from the right com so and become hopelessly lost 
The old Venetian traveller Marco Polo mentions 
these mysterious sounds, ami says that they are 
produced by the spirits that haunt the deseit 
They are, however, otherwise explicable. On a 
vast plain the ear loses the faculty of judging 
direction and distance of sounds ; it fails to possess, 
so to speak, acoustic perspective. When a man 
lias dropped away lrom the caravan, his comrades 
call to him ; but lie cannot distinguish the direc- 
tion whence their voices come, and he goes astray 
after them. 

Uubriquis, whom Louis IX. sent in 1253 to the 
court of Mongu-Klian, the Mongol chief, says 
that in the Altai Mountains, that fringe the deseit 
of (loin, demons try to lure tiavellers astiay. As 
he was riding among them one evening with his 
Mongol guide, he was exhorted by the latter to 
pray, because otherwise mishaps might occur 
through the demons that haunted the mountains 
luring them out of the right road. 

Morier, the Persian traveller, at the beginning 
of tins century speaks of the salt deseit near 
K*hon». On it, he su> '■», travellers are led astiay 
by the cry of the goblin Gliul, who, when he has 
enticed them fiom the road, rends them tfith his 
•mw's. Russian accounts of Kiev in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century mention an island 
l>ing in a salt marsh between the C’aspian and 
the Aral Sen, where, in the evening, loud sounds 
are heard like the baying of hounds, and hideous 
cries as well ; consequently, the island is requited 
to be haunted, and no one ventures near it.. 

The traveller Bureklmrdt, who visited Sinai in 
1*1(>, says that irom the top of the mountain 
sometimes by day a thundering noise is heard, 
like the repeated discharge oi cannon. The 
monks m the monastery a-snml Bureklmrdt that 
it liad been heard five } eius before his visit ; and 
lift steward of the convent, who had lived in it 
forty years, remembered having heard it on 
several occasions at long intervals. It w r as not 
attended by eai thquake. 

The writer, one autumn night a year or tw T o ago, 
w T as startled late by a crash, followed by a loud 
and strange series of cries. He rushed out of 
doors, and found that a peacock that had been 
roosting on the branch of a cedar near the bouse 
had fallen down, and woke up with the fall, that 
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had frightened it considerably and elicited its 
noisy protest. A relative of the writer was sit- 
ting up late one winter night writing, when she 
was starred by the strangest and most mysterious 
sounds OT^lhe window. The sounds were rasping, 
slow* and lqng protracted. Her heart stood still ; 
she he§itate\ for long what to do ; at last she 
recovered piorsd courage, went to the window and 
drew up the blnid, to see — one of the deer of the 
park licking the 'fronted glass panes for the sea 
salt that had congealed on them after a gale from 
the Atlantic. 

But one of the weirdest and most perplexing 
sounds on a window is produced by a snail 
crawling up the pane. The sound is somewhat 
musical, but is attended by a grating note caused 
by the rubbing of the shell against the glass. 
When the writer first heard this mysterious noise, 
he met with some difficulty in bringing it h$me to 
a snail, the little creature seemed so inadequate 
to produce such a volume of sound. 

In Cornwall, and also in the east of England, 
a plaintive cry in the air at night is attributed to 
the Seven Whistlers. Out of the still, dark sky 
are heard the calls,*' sad and clear, Ewe! ewe! 
ewe ! They burst loud on the ear, then become 
fainter, then are again heard loudly. The call is 
to the soul to depart. 

* I* heard ’em one dark night last winter,’ said 
an old Folkestone fisherman. ‘They came over 
our heads all of a sudden, singing Ewe! ewe! and 
the men in the boat wanted to go back. It came 
on to blow and rain soon afterwards, and was an 
awful night, sir ! And sure enough, before morning 
a boat upset and seven poor fellow's were 
drowned.’ 

The passage of the Brent geese has already been 
spoken of as occasioning the superstition relative 
to the Wild Huntsman. In the north of England j 
the ‘Gabriel Hounds’ or ‘Gabel-racket’ are said 
to race by in mid-air barking before a death. 
Mr Henderson, in his Folklore, of the Northern 
Counties , says that a friend in Yorkshire informed 
him that when a child was burned to death in 
Sheffield a few years ago, the neighbours immedi- 
ately called to mind how the Gabriel Hounds had 
passed above the house not long before. From 
another gentleman he heard of a person who was 
hastily summoned one night to the sick-bed oi°f „ 
relative who.se illness had suddenly assumed an 
alarming character. As he set out, he heard the 
wild sound of the creatures above his head ; they 
accompanied him the whole way, about a mile, 
then paused, and yelped loudly over the house. 
He entered it; and found that the patient had 
just expired. * 

That the Irish Banshee may be traced to an 
owl admits of little doubt ; "the description of 
the cries so closely resembles what is familiar to 
those who live in an owl-haunted district, as to 
make the identification all but certain. Owls are 
capricious birds. One can never calculate *on 
them for hooting. Weeks will elapse without 
their letting their notes be heard, and then all at 
once for a night or two they will be audible, and 
again become silent — even for months. 

That most if not ail the weird sounds that arc 
heard at night in the air, invested with super- 
stitious^ terrors, and often magnified and altered 
in quality by fear, are attributable to birds admits 
of no doubt. The gun has reduced the number 


of our w'ild-birds enormously, and gamekeepers 
have no pity for owls. How vocal, how full of 
strange voices the nights must have been of old, 
when man was armed only with the sling and 
the bow ! 


J (JLIUS VEIiNON: 

A STOKY OF HYDE PARK. 

CHAPTER XV. — CONCLUSION. 

Like a thunderbolt out of a blue sky came the 
announcement next day that the murderer of 
Margaret Neale was neither Claude Faune nor 
Mr Musgrave, but — a woman ! Even to the man 
whose intelligence had put the police on the true 
track, this announcement was a shock. He had 
not expected it. 

The reader will recollect the two main facts 
in the narrative of Mrs Burton which shed a new 
light on the brain of Frank Holmes. These were 
the private marriage of the two persons who had 
passed as man and wife on the firstalay the law 
allowed ; and the visit of the woman to Faune’s 
rooms the morning he was arrested. The first 
fact suggested to Holmes that Musgrave might 
himself be JnMus Vernon ; and the second, that 
the woman’s purpose in going there was to drop 
that parcel of the dead woman’s letters in the 
rooms. They might have heard privately of the 
arrest at the time ; they might be aware the 
detective was hunting Faune down ; they cer- 
tainly knew that, owing to the man’s flight after 
his suspicious presence in the Park on the night 
of the murder, the train was laid, ready to be 
fired, for his arrest. Circumstances all favoured 
the suspicions against Faune, above all his 
expected marriage with Miss Clayton. 

The chain of evidence against the Musgraves 
was quickly forged. When the man felt it clos- 
ing round him with fatal strength, he made one 
last desperate and revolting effort to secure his 
own safety by offering his evidence against his 
wife ! He admitted that he was ‘Julius Vernon,’ 
and that he had deserted his first wife. He met 
his second wife abroad, and told her of his former 
marriage, and that Ije believed Margaret Neale 
was dead ; but without legal proof of this he 
could not make Lucy Morelli his wife. She 
came to England with him, when he explained 
to her that, in case he was free, a certain term 
of residence was necessary before they could be 
married. This term being short, they put up 
at the Grand Hotel. When he found — as no 
doubt lie had expected — that Margaret Neale was 
living, and in London with Lady Soutlifort’s 
family, lie had much to do to prevent Lucy 
Morelli from committing suicide. Then her 
passion suddenly subsided, and he was puzzled 
what it meant. Then came the fatal night of 
the 10th of June. Pie was not dining with his 
wife that evening ; but when he was standing 
in the Park with Faune he was startled at seeing 
lier pass outside the railings ; she halted an 
instant and looked towards them, but though 
her face was not visible, he recognised her. He 
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walked back to Charing Cross, and she was 
already there before him. By her looks, he 
knew that something had happened. She ad- 
mitted she had been to the Park. 

‘You know what an Italian is,’ he said, ex- 
planatorily. She did not look at her act with 
English eyes. She had lured the unsuspecting 
victim to the spot where ‘Julius Vernon’ had 
more than once met her in years gone by, and 
the swift and sure Italian hand with one silent 
stroke made Musgrave free. She demanded her 
bond now. As soon as he realised the awful 
position in which they stood, he warned her 
that immediate tlight was their only chance. 
The woman laughed— called him ‘ white-livered ’ 
— and told him not to be a fool : he lmd been 
near the spot with another man, and his sud*len 
disappearance now would be sure to bring sus- 
picion quickly on his track. Musgrave was 
struck with the force of this warning. She was 
determined to stay there and watch them working 
in the dark— determined to stay there until he 
fulfilled his promise and made her his wife. The 
event showed it to have been the most prudent 
course. When they lieaid of the police being on 
Faune’s track, the woman took the parcel of 
Margaret Neale’s letters and dropped them in his 
rooms, exactly as Holmes concluded it to have 
been done. 

The police, it will be remembered, had been 
kept in ignorance of the transaction of the 
cheque. Musgrave was asked what was his 
business with Faune in the Park that night. He 
told this story, too, without reservation — he 
wanted to save his neck, and was willing to tell 
everything. Musgrave had bought up a large 
amount of Fatme’s gambling debts, which, with 
Rome money due to lumself of the same character, 
came to thirteen hundred pounds. Fanne’s con- 
fidence in his matrimonial prospects made hum 
a little reckless but when, on pressing for his 
money, Faune asked him if he would be satisfied 
with a ten days’ dratt, accepted by Mr Clayton 
but ‘ not negotiable,’ lie consented, lie got the 
acceptance, which was due on the 10th ol June; 
Fauno was to notify him through the newspaper 
when ieady to pay it On receiving the five 
thousand pound cheque lie retained the accept- 
ance until the cheque was cleared ; he believed 
the acceptance to be a forgery, but destroyed it 
on receiving the value of the cheque. 

Had he returned Fuiine the balance of the 
cheque? No. On learning, that night, of the 
murder, lie at once resolved upon flight ; it was 
not till Montlay that he finally decided to remain. 
He should want this money more than Faune. 
He knew the signature ‘Frank Holmes’ on the 
back of the cheque was spurious, though lie was 
ignorant of Faune’s motive for putting, it there, 
lie saw Faune that evening (Sunday evening), and 
perceived that he hat} been drinking. He told 
Faune that he would have to return the cheque 
to him, as he dreaded the risk of taking it to 
Clayton’s bank or passing it tlnough another 
bank ; and pointed out that in this case he 
would he obliged to present Mr Clayton’s accept- 
ance to that gentleman next day for payment. 
Faune was terribly scared, and too intoxicated 
to suspect Musgrave’s sincerity. Musgrave even- 
tually proposed to attempt the passing of the 
cheque if Fauwe would allow him for the risk two 
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thousand pounds in all, which was only seven 
hundred more than his debt. Faune agreed ; 
and then Musgrave carried his main object, which 
was to get Faune out of London, and so leave the 
coast clear for his own escape the moment be got 
the money. He frightened liim to start to Dover, 
to be ready to cross if he received a telegram of 
the cheque being refused ; Faune being probably 
sensible that Holmes would owe him no leniency 
for forging his name, doubtless made him all the 
readier to adopt this course. He had another 
motive, too, which Musgrave knew nothing of, 
hut which seconded the proposal. He started for 
Dover, and of course received neither money nor 
telegram ; and Musgrave, tied in London, and 
hourly expecting him to return, felt that fate was 
favouring him when he heard of suspicion having 
fallen so naturally on the fugitive. 

Meanwhile, however, the police had obtained 
evidence enough of the guilt of Musgrave’s wife 
without his assistance. The handwriting was 
identified; the unobservant* advertisement clerk, 

1 confronted in the prison with a row of ten women 
similarly dressed, immedhjtely recognised Mrs 
Musgrave ; so also did the commissionaire and 
Mrs Browning. It was found that she had gone 
out of the hotel the night of the 10th of June 
at nine o’clock, and there was not the least dif- 
ficulty in finding the cabman who drove her to 
and from llyde Park Corner. Her clothes were 
examined, with criminating results ; and the fatal 
instrument itselt — a stiletto — was discovered in 
one of her trunks. 

Musgrave was now indignant against his wife 
as the cause of all his trouble. But for her, he 
would have left London immediately with five 
thousand pounds, and would now have been far 
away and safe. He had no scruple, therefore, in 
offering his testimony against her as the price of 
his own immunity; but the man’s mortification 
was piteous when he found that Ins evidence 
was declined on those terms, and that he would 
have tc^take his trial. 

We may now dismiss this couple by stating 
j that retubution dealt with Musgrave in a striking 
1 fashion, liis wife, seeing all hope lost, poisoned 
herself in her cell, no one being able to £ell how 
obtained the poison ; and Musgrave had to 
•stand his trial alone. He was condemned, and 
the sentence commuted to penal servitude for 
life. 

Faune was released, and sent once more into 
the world from which he had so nearly been 
removed as a felon. As this took place, another 
man retired into the solitude oi hard work 
and resignation. This was Frank Holmes. The 
Claytons, father and daughter, were gone to 
Westgute. Holmes trembled for what would 
next happen. Faune was tree — cleansed of the 
awful charge ; and Maiy Clayton would be the 
laijt girl living to absolve herself of the reproach 
or having been*a principal cause of the suspicion 
under which he had suffered. What would she 
do to make reparation rather, what would she 
not do ! considering that she loved the man. To 
her merciful and gentle eyes, suffering would 
have purified him of much of his un worthiness. 
So be it ! 

Shutting himself in from all knowledge of 
what was taking place, and working hard in 
order to drive it out of his mind, Holmes con- 
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tinued in his rooms for a fortnight, only going 
out late in the night for a solitary walk on the 
Embankment. He can hardly realise to this 
day that the period was only a fortnight. Then 
one iporning came to him a letter bearing the 
Liverpool postmark in & hand which he knew 
too well, it was from Faunc, announcing his 
embarkation for Australia; but it contained more. 
He had seen Mr Clayton ;* and Holmes inferred 
from the terms of the letter that Mr Clayton had 
furnished him with money to start in a new 
world. But it was not this that brought the 
blood to the young man’s face and the light to his 
eyes. Eaune’s letter went on : 

‘I know now that I wrote to Miss Clayton 
from Dover. Ask her to show you that letter, 
because it concerns you. When you have read 
it, you will perhaps perceive why I refused to 
explain the reason »f my departure from London. 
I left so suddenly, on account of Musgrave’s 
persuasions, but chiefly because 1 meant never 
to return. Had Mifsgrave sent me my clothes 
and the money, 1 should have gone to the 
Continent. The letter I refer to will explain 
why I went and why I kept silent. I knew 
too well that there was nothing to stay or come 
back for, and I had staked and lost everything. 
My silence is the only credit due to me. I 
cared little about my life. Even now 1 care 
little about it.’ 

Seizing his hat, Holmes rushed out to Charing 
Cross Station and caught a Margate train. By 
miil-day he arrived there, and started along the 
cliffs to Westgate. He cared nothing now about 
that Dover letter-— lie knew its purport as well 
as if he had read it— knew why Mary Clayton 
refused to let him see it. Oh, fool and blind 
that he had been ! not to have known better ; 
not to have known that it was to her pride 
— wounded by his own blindness —that Fau tie 
owed her tolerance of him. Perhaps, in time, 
when the sobbing of the late troubles was over, 
she would forgive him ; and if forgiveness was 
ever worth waiting for, that of Mary Clayton 
8U rely was. 

He met her on one of the walks in front 
of the St M ildreiPti Hotel , going down to the 
beach . 4 Some of the colour had returned to h^r 
cheeks already ; but the moment her eyes met* 
those of Frank Holmes all the tell-tale blood 
in her glad heart bounded to her face. He took 
her trembling hand in both bis own, caressing 
it tenderly. 

‘I had a letter from Faune this morning, 
Mary, which has sent me down to you, aiul 
now, I can’t say what I want.’ " 

‘Don’t say it, Frank,’ .she answered shyly, 
looking away. ‘Does it matter very much'’ 
For his look had said it all already. 

‘Were you soon going m V he asked, hungering 
for speech which this public place would qot 
allow. 1 * 

‘No, Frank; 1 was going to have a sail. 
There are the boats on the beach. Will you 
come witli me V 

Would he, indeed 1 lie threw back his shoul- 
ders and strode down the cliff in advance ; and 
w *hen the girl came up, lie had the boat ready, 
an .?Jj ( had sent the boatman uway to cool himself 
witjii beer f or a c ,>nple (if hours. 

‘^Because,’ he explained, helping her in, ‘I’m 


going to pull the oars myself. I could pull a 
barge-load of bricks this morning ; and 1 want 
you all to myself, Mary.’ 

Before they returned, Frank Holmes and 
Mary Clayton were as one in — amongst />ther 
things— the opinion that this was the most 
delightful spot oil England’s coast; and 'Mr 
Clayton, on discovering their opinion, showed 
the practical side of his character by engaging 
furnished, for the summer, the prettiest house 
upon that sunny cliff. The house was occupied 
very soon. 

One day, two months later, when they were 
again drifting on the pleasant waters, Holmes, 
after observing his bride’s face thoughtfully for 
some time, asked : ‘ Mary, are you conscious of 
it ylien your eyes are speaking?’ 

She blushed and laughed. 

‘It is wonderful,’ he said slowly, ‘how they 
do speak. They are always doing it. I have 
been watching them just now, speaking to the 
ripples. I know every word they say to me* 

‘Dear ine^’ said Mary, smiling, and blushing 
again. This young man was always bringing 
blushes to her face now. 

‘But you can control them, too, Mary,’ lie 
went on. ‘They never said an encouraging word 
to me when 1 was m darkness. You said you 
gave no answer to Faune; but they gave it- 
he understood, you see. Ah, those ejes ! and 
they would not speak to me.’ 

‘They did, Frank— one day, over on the cliff, 
when they were penitent,’ she said softly, leaning 
forward and putting her hand in his. 

P. L. M'Dkrmott. 


A WORD FOR THE ROOK AND 
THE JAY. 

0» T E would have thought that the natural history 
of so familiar a bird as the common Rook had 
long since been thoroughly established, and (hat 
every useful quality, as also the contrary, had 
been so often repeated by well-known writers 
on ornithology, that nothing further lcmained 
to be said on the one side or the other ; but 
this w’ould appear to be erroneous. 01 late, in 
the north of England, a growing dislike has 
•obtained against the rook. In place of a useful 
bird, «, tlic Inend of the funner, he is now 
declared to he thoroughly mischievous, and to 
have changed altogether for the worse. Fuither, 
lie is accused of having become a thorough 
poacher, a destroyer of paitridges’ nests, a pilierer 
of the fow lhouse, and a bad cliarai ter in general. 
And in consequence of these many crimes and 
ollenees, w r e read that a relentless persecution is 
being carried on against the rook, and both land- 
lords and tenants are combining to destroy the 
unfortfinate biid in every possible way. 

All this is surprising. We ask, what possible 
recoil can there be for *so general a favourite 
as the rook suddenly taking to bad habits such 
as described a r bove, and can they be proved 
against him ? We venture to say that these accu- 
sations have been greatly exaggerated, and that 
those now so eager to exterminate the rook will 
before long find out their mistake, and regret 
having drawn such hasty conclusions. 

Over and over again, the destruction of birds 
has ended disastrously. Surely «*ur neighbours 
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across the Channel have taught us a useful lesson 
in this respect. There are many parts of France, 
especially in the neighbourhood of large towns, 
where, from the cruel practice of killing every 
bird ' that flies, however puny and innocent, 
insects \>f various kinds have gained the upper 
hand, with the inevitable result that the crops 
of the husbandmen, the vines and orchards, all 
have suffered considerably from the unchecked 
ravages of these destroyers— thus again proving 
that the balance of powers as ordered by Nature 
cannot with impunity be interfered with. 

But to return to the rook and his enemies. 
What is this cry we hear against him from 
‘far-off Northumbria’ l We find it stated, among 
other serious and novel charges, that ‘ in a poul- 
try-yard he has become more destructive than 
a hawk, and that ladies have had to complain 
of their ducklings, chickens, ami eggs being 
carried off by rooks.’ Now, we confidently 
assert that however true this accusation may he 
in the north of England, such a state of things 
is most exceptional, if not altogether* unknown in 
our southern counties ; and therefore it would be 
most ill advised to iollow the example of North- 
umberland landlords and tenants in this whole- 
sale destruction of the look. 

One of the commonest errors, even among fairly 
well-informed ornithologists, is to mistake the 
common carrion crow lor the rook, which in 
figure it. much resembles, and nre vet sv?. We 
believe that not one lady in a hundred could 
distinguish between the two birds either when 
on the ground or on the wing ; and we feel con- 
vinced that these tales of slaughtered chickens 
and ducklings should be laid to the charge of 
the real culprit, the vagrant crow, and not be 
foisted on to the shoulders ol the poor rook. The 
carrion crow i> fail ly numerous m the north of 
England, still more so in the western parts of Ihe 
country, hut is comparatively rale m the south- 
eastern counties, the very quarter where the rook 
is most numerous ; and yet, as before stated, we 
hear ol no Jirsh complaints against the rook from 
our tanners of Kent, Sussex, or Surrey, beyond 
the old, well-known tiresome habits which have 
been handed down to posterity, such a-, pecking 
up seed-corn, occasional forays on laid barley or 
corn in the stocks, potatoes dug out of the ground 
and carried off, ami when pressed by dire hunger 
during severe wiuteis, a* mischievous habit of 
boring holes in turnips, thus letting in the frost 
and damp and destroying the root. We quite 
allow 7 all these and sundry other peccadillos, such 
as occasionally sucking the eggs of game-birds 
in dry summers ; and sometimes— though we 
believe this fault to be very rare — killing young 
pheasants or partridges; and yet we affirm that 
any experienced, unprejudiced agriculturist given 
to observing the ways of birds, and thus learning 
their real value, w 7 ill ;it once, without hesitation, 
wisely spare the rook, scaring him away from 
the fresh-sown wheat, in place oC destroying him 
with poisoned grain or other cruel methods, 
knowing well that later, the good qualities of 
the bird as an insect destroyer will amply 
reward him for his clemency. 

It is a pretty sight on a bright autumn morn- 
ing to watch a crowd of hungry rooks, often 
in company with a beautiful flock of sea-gulls, 
following tln^plough, as the fresh earth, crumbled 


by the keen frost of the previous night, is turned 
over to the surface by the gleaming steel as it 
cuts its way through the hard ground. What is 
it that attracts that black mass of keen-eyed 
birds so close up to , the ploughman’s .heels, 
struggling and hustling one another who shall 
first grip the prey ? We know, or should know, 
quite w 7 ell what they qre about. Those rooks and 
their companions tiie sea-gulls are devouring in 
thousands various kinds of mischievous grubs, 
and worms, which would later, if left unmolested 
and to their own devices play havoc with the 
crop Jack Frost when let into the ground by 
the plough’s deep furrow quickly destroys the 
eggs oi insects ; but were there no rooks to 
pick up the old ones, they would bury them- 
selves again in the soil, and later lay their eggs 
afresh. 

i It is interesting to watch the rook busy devour* 
! ing earthworms on the pastures, especially after 
! a heavy roller has passed over the grass, awaken- 
j ing sluggish Lumbiieus from his lepose, and 
j causing him to peep out. In an instant the 
| keen black eye of the rook fastens on the un- 
| fortunate ; one quick blow of the bill and he 
j has him by the head, and diaws the reluctant 
I wretch slowly and steadily from his retreat ; for, 
j mind you, he has no intention of breaking the 
; worm in half by a too sudden jeik or pull, 

; and thus losing half the spoil. A good -sized 
| earthworm holds on tenaciously in this ex- 
' tremity, its ringed muscular body enabling it to 
cling strongly to the sides of its burrow. If the 
j rook finds that the worm is too long to draw out 
, with one effort, lie doesn’t let go his hold ; the 
clever bird knows quite well that it lie did 
so, the worm would instantly disappear like a 
spiral spring ; so, to prevent such a catnstiopho, 
not to say disappointment, the cunning old rook, 
having drawn Mr Worm out a good stretch, 
calmly and carefully places lus foot down on it 
just where the tightened body comes out of the 
ground? and thru quits his hold of the head, 

| seizes the creature lower down, draw's it out, and 
; leisurely discusses the tender morsel, 
j When thus harmlessly employed, the rook 
, shows great confidence in man, allowing the 
^passer-by to approach quite close to him, and 
then only walking jauntily away without taking 
w'nig. But at other times, when bent on mis- 
chief, and engaged in picking up the fannei’s 
seed-corn, the crafty bird is perfectly w r ell aware 
that he is doing harm, and shows great wanness 
to guard against surprise. Two or three vigilant 
sentries aye often posted on the tops of trees hard 
by to keep a lookout all round, and a single * caw * 
of alarm from one ot these keen-eyed watchmen 
— more especially if the intruder proves to he the 
dreaded ‘man with the gun ’—produces an instan- 
taneous eflect on the black mass of rooks ; and 
it is amusing at such limes to observe the hurry 
iiftd confusion lietrayed by the conscience-stricken 
birds, as, w'itli hurried scrambling flight and 
bourse croaks of fear, they make off in every 
direction. 

Rooks, however, when once they have dis- 
covered newly-sown wdieat are veiy persistent 
and tiresome m returning to the spot ; and keep- 
ing well away from hedgerows and cover of any 
kind, settle dowui in the middle of the field, 
out of gunshot range, and unless an active crow- 
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boy is constantly on the move, speedily do mis- 
chief. A common round bullet discharged from 
a gun, and so aimed that the ball ricochets 
through the midst of a mass of rooks feeding 
on forbidden ground, ha# a wholesome effect on 
their nerves. The flock, scared by the report of 
the gun and whiz of the bullet in their midst, 
quickly disappear, and will not trouble the spot 
again for many a day. 

Included in the Crow family is that beautiful 
merry bird the Jay. The old lines, 

The joy-bird sat on the hickory limb ; 

He winked at me, and I winked at him, 
give us an idea of his lively social character ; but 
one would imagine, from the constant persecution 
he receives, that a greater sinner among birds 
never flew. Here, again, we venture to say that 
when the sum-totiJl of his misdoings are fairly 
recorded there is little to justify such ill-usage. 
The gamekeeper is t|ie jay’s special enemy ; and 
it cannot be denied that occasionally, though we 
affirm rarely, the bird destroys the eggs of phea- 
sants and partridges. Undoubtedly the jay is by 
nature a regular and inveterate egg-sucker ; but 
the patient observer will find that the bird 
devotes his chief attention to the nests of small 
birds,, more especially the thrush and blackbird, 
which are generally built in the thicket or ever- 
green shrubs, and that he seldom interferes witli 
or searches for nests containing eggs on the 
around. Moreover, the jay is arboreal in his 
habits, preferring the gloom of our densest woods, 
and seldom quitting them for a more open 
country. And we know that although pheasants 
inhabit the same coverts as the jay during the 
autumn and winter, yet, when spring arrives, 
and the hen-pheasant begins to look for a nesting- 
place, she leaves the thick woods and wanders 
away along hedgerows, narrow plantations, or 
lanes bordered by thick grass. Often enough 
she foolishly pitches upon a Rpot close to a 
much frequented high-road ; but wherever the 
nest is made, it is nearly always away from and 
not within dense woods. 

The partridge generally inhabits a still more 
open country during the ‘danger’ season, or, in 
other words, when she lias maternal cares. Often, 
enough her eggs are deposited in meadows or 
clover, so that both these game-birds at tlieir 
nesting-time are away from the haunts of the 
wood-loving jay. 

Again, we constantly hear it said by keepers 
that the jay uses his powerful conical -shaped 
bill in destroying the young of game-birds ; 
but we maintain, from long experience, that 
this accusation is the exception, not the rule, and 
that many a time the misdeeds of the magpie 
— a really mischievous bird and an enemy to 
game of all kinds — have been through ignorance 
laid to the door of the jay. 

For the rest, a sly Visit to the cherry orchard 
betimes in the early morning, or an occasional 
inroad on the gardener’s peas, and such-like small 
crimes, and we have recorded the besetting sins of 
the poor jay. The gamekeeper would do well to 
remember, before lie raises his gun or sets his 
trap, that many is the time when the harsh grat- 
ing alarm-cry from the depth of the wood of the 
ever- watchful jay has caused him to pause and 
listen, for he well knows from the bird’s cry 


that something is on the move disturbing the 
covert, maybe a poacher busy with his ferrets, 
a prowling cat, or, likely enough, if towards 
evening, Mr lieynard the fox starting on his 
rounds. .t. HZ’ b. 

# 

TOFANA, THE ITALIAN POISONER. 

In the annals of most lands we generally find some 
period when the lust of shedding human blood 
was rampant ; but few can point to a worse con- 
dition of existence than that which prevailed in 
the Italy of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, the Italy of the petty republics and 
principalities, when the most brutal selfishness 
and* most cringing servility went hand in hand. 
When baseness, deceit, cruelty, and .selfishness are 
combined in the character of public men, the 
profession of secret murder becomes one of the 
fine arts ; in fact, so callous do people grow that 
they cease to think of killing as murder, but 
simply as the removal of a hateful object 

The most remarkable of these professional 
poisoners was a woman, by name Tofana, a native 
of Palermo. This monster, while still a young 
girl, by some means or other became possessed 
ol the recipe for a mixture of which from four 
to eight drops were fatal. This liquid, which 
has become Known under the name of ‘Tofana 
Water,’ has been described as clear, tasteless, 
colourless, and odourless. It was of such a nature 
that it ballled the cleverest medical men of the 
seventeenth century, and the acutcst analysts were 
utterly unable to testify to its presence in the 
organs of one of its victims after the most search- 
ing post-mortem examination. It was, m fat t, 
the poisoner’s beau-ideal of a poison. Doubtless, 
if some modern Tofana were to make use of 
this so-called ‘ water,’ she would not have the 
same guarantee of absolute security which her 
seventeenth-century prototype possessed. In the 
period during which she flourished, chemistry 
had scarcely risen to the dignity of a science ; 
but in this nineteenth century it is not only 
an experimental but also a mathematical science. 
Our analysts can speak witli as absolute certainty 
of the most infinitesimal quantities as others can 
bf tons ; they are accustomed to weigh with a 
balance which indicates the tenth of a milligramme 
(that is, the ’00154 of a grain) with perfect dis- 
tinctness; while many of their tests are suf- 
ficiently delicate to point out without the shadow 
of a doubt the presence of even the millionth part 
of a grain. 

In the Italy of the period in question, women 
were but little better than the slaves of their 
male relatives ; they were married or divorced 
in the,. most reckless way to promote political 
or social alliances, and generally discovered their 
places to be occupied by some other fair ones, 
wliw, though more favoured, were perhaps neither 
more nor less f rail than themselves. It was to 
such wretched women that the infamous Tofana 
sold her secret, and with society in such a state, 
there were only too many fair ones who thought 
they could be benefited by the removal of some ( 
hard or faithless lord or some more favoured 
rival. 

The first dose, administered in wine or tea 
or some other liquid by the flafl&Hng traitress, 
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produced but a scarcely noticeable effect ; the 
husband became a little out of sorts, felt weak 
and languid, so little indisposed that he would 
scarce call in a medical man ; but if he did, 
it w^s only to be told it was a mere nothing, 
which draught or two would put to rights. 
After the second dose of poison, this weakness 
and languor became more pronounced, and the 
doctor would begin to think that, after all, the 
patient required to be put on a course of diet 
and rest. The beautiful Medea who expressed 
so much anxiety for her husband’s indisposition 
would scarcely be an object of suspicion, and 
perhaps would prepare her husband’s food, as 

E rescribed by the doctor, with her own fair 
ands. In this way the third drop would be 
administered, and would prostrate even the qiost 
vigorous man. The doctor would be completely 
puzzled to see that the apparently simple ailment 
did not surrender to his drugs, ami while he 
would be still in the dark as to its nature, other 
doses would be given, until at length death would 
claim the victim for his own. 

Then, when too late, the dreadful word ‘poison’ 
would be uttered ; upon which, of course, to save 
her fair fame, the wife would demand a post- 
mortem examination. Result, nothing ; except 
that the woman was able to pose as a slandered 
innocent, and then it would be remembered that 
her husband died without either pain, inflamma- 
tion, fever, or spasms. If, after tin's the woman 
within a year or two formed a new connection, 
nobody could blame her ; for, everything con- 
sidered, it would lie a sore trial for her to con- 
tinue to bear the name of a man whose relatives 
had accused her of poisoning him. 

While still at Palenno, Tofana became ac- 
quainted with an old sorceress, Ilieronyma Spara, 
to whom she imparted her secret. The two 
worked together until the number of dea/.hs 
among young married men began to attract atten- 
tion ; whereupon Tofana started for Naples, while 
Spara betook herself to the Eternal City. At 
Rome, Spara began operations on au extended 
scale. She formed a band of poisoner^, the 
principal of whom was a woman named Gratiosa, 
for, be it remembered Spara was well up in 
years. Spara’s method of working seems to nave 
been this : she gave herself out as a sorceress 1 
and fortune-teller, and in this capacity formed 
the secrets out of the beauts of the silly women 
who consulted her. She would then cleverly 
insinuate that in three or four days the cruel 
husband or the faithless man, as the case might 
be, could be removed with the most absolute 
safety. A bargain was struck ; mutual promises 
of the most profound secrecy were exchanged ; 
and within the week there was a new widow in 
Rome. If the discontented wife were a member 
of the middle classes, Spara artfully contrived 
that the dangerous portion of the negotiations 
should be carried on by some of the oilier 
members of the gang; for she judged that the 
women of the ‘ masses ’ would be much more 
likely to betray her than the women of the 
‘ classes.’ 

Of course, the number of deaths among newly- 
married men soon attracted the attention of the 
authorities in Rome, as it had done-in Palermo ; 
but though the police may have had their sus- 
picions, it wearsome time before they wore able 


to bring the crimes home to the proper quarters ; 
even after they knew that the sorceress Spara was 
implicated, it was long before they could obtain 
proof positive. At length, however, they found a 
lady who was willing to act in concert with them ; 
and so well did this aifiateur detective carry out 
her role, that at last the police knew all the prin- 
cipal members of this infamous gang.., 

The band was taken and put to the torture, 
according to the custom of the time. All confessed 
except Spara, who seems to have had so little 
knowledge of human nature as to have thought 
some of the frail ladies whom she had assisted 
would step forward to protect her from justice. 
She withstood the torture several times, but, as no 
relief came, at length cried out in despair : ‘ Where 
are the Roman princes, nobles, and knights who 
have made use of my art ? Where are the ladies 
who have promised me their favour V But they 
came not ; whereupon the miserable wretch de- 
nounced them all and confessed her crimes. 

Pope Alexander VII. ordered Spara, Gratiosa, 
and three others to be executed at once ; within 
the month lie sent several others of them to their 
last account ; and the remainder he banished for 
ever. 

It was in 1G58 that this band of secret mur- 
derers was thus broken up and destroyed. 

Meanwhile, the prime villain was still at 
huge, exercising her terrible vocation not only at 
Naples, which was her headquarters, but in 
various parts of Italy. For many years she 
evaded the police and the custom-house officers 
with her bottles of poison in her luggage ; and 
death after deatli in the most mysterious way 
was reported. At last, by mere accident it was 
discovered that a little old woman, a voluble 
and lively talker, was tlie infamous wretch who 
carried death far and near. In her luggage were 
found bottles labelled, ‘Manna of St Nicholas of 
Bari,’ and embellished with the saint’s portrait, 
just as if it had been a registered trade-mark. 


just as if it had been a registered trade-mark. 
At Bari, where St Nicholas was buried, the 
monks pretended that an oil-spring with mir- 
aculous healing properties welled out of his 
grave. This oil or * manna’ was sacred, and 
no policeman or custom-house officer dared lay 

S rolane hands upon it. No wonder, therefore, 
rnt the chatty little old woman who carried 
this healing oil about was allowed to pass 
unmolested. 

As soon as the terrible secret wa3 discovered, 
Tofana lied to a convent which had the right 
of sanctuary. General Tliaun, Viceroy of Naples, 
gave orders for her arrest ; but the sanctuary 
could not“be broken, and all the religious bodies 
in Naples seemed determined to protect the wicked 
old wretch who had set religion at defiance. The 
contest between Church and State was continued 
with bitterness, until at last General Thaun lost 
patience and tore the wretch out of sanctuary 
by main force. f This was in 1709. 

At first, Tofana maintained her innocence ; 
but, on being put to the torture, confessed ulti- 
mately to no iewer than six hundred murders ! 
Short work was made of her after this, and 
she was condemned to be strangled. Just before 
her death, she also confessed that she had, only 
a day or so before her arrest, sent two boxes 
of her ‘manna’ to Rome, addressed in initials. 
All haste was made to the Eternal City, and 
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the boxes were found as described ; but no one 
ever claimed them. 

What was this poison ? It is known as Tofana 
Water (Aqua della Tofana) ; but what was its 
composition? There have been many conjec- 
tures *on this subject* some of them of the 
wildest description : (1) That it was principally 
composed of. the saliva of mad people ; (2) that 
it was nitric acid ; (3) that it was a prepara- 
tion of poppy and Spanish liy ; (4) that it was 
sugar of lead and Spanish fly ; (5) that it was 
extract of snapdragon, a common flower ; and so 
on. Scientific men, however, are disposed gener- 
ally to believe it to be an artfully disguised 
preparation of arsenic ; ami Garelli, head phy- 
sician to the Emperor Charles VI., stated that 
his imperial master, who saw the official reports 
of the trial, told him it was a preparation of 
crystallised arsenic dissolved in water with Herba 
( Jymbalaria . 

Whatever the poison may have been, the reports 
as to its action woiiid''scem to have been exagger- 
ated, for no known poison would work ptecisely 
as reported — at once ^ so bland and so deadly ; 
while, on the other hand, we think we are speak- 
ing with the strictest scientific accuracy when 
we state that the modern toxicologist would under- 
take to detect every and any poison administered 
in a fatal dose, if the case were presented to 
him within a reasonable time after death. 


A VERY OLD DICTIONARY. 
Burrowing lately in that great storehouse of 
literature, the British Museum Reading Room, 
the writer happened to light on a quaint old 
dictionary, which illustrates in a striking manner 
the growth of the English language, and the 
changes it has undergone during the last two 
centuries and a half. It is a small paltry volume, 
duodecimo size, dated 1(J2(>, and entitled in the 
prolix fashion of the time, ‘ The English hhetion- 
arie : or An Interpreter of Hard English Words, 
enabling as well Ladies and Gentlewomen, Young 
Schullers, Clarkes, Merchants, as also Strangers of 
any Nation to the understanding,’ &c., by H. C., 
Gent The author was Henry Cockerain, belong- - 
iug to a Herefordshire family. His little book, 
which ran through many editions, was one of the 
earliest dictionaries published, a similar volume 
by a Dr Bullokar, a medical man, being dated a 
few years earlier. Both confine themselves very 
much to the more difficult words ; i^jleed, the 
interpretation of ‘hard’ words, rather than the 
explanation of all words great and small, seems 
to have been the leading notion in the minds of 
these early lexicographers. The derivation of 
words was not even thought of at that stage, the 
first to attempt etymologies being«Nathan Bailer, 
of Stepney, about a hundred years later ; and 
after him l)r Johnson. 

Many eurious features are noticeable in these 
seventeenth-century manuals in the way of obso- 
lete words, quaint definitions, and the altera- 
tions of meaning which many English words 
still in use have undergone. Probably few 

E ersons who have not investigated the matter 
ave any idea of the extensive changes fc that have 


taken place in these as well as in other depart- 
ments of philology. The scientific study of the 
origins of words, more especially, is a compara- 
tively recent thing. Cowper gave humorous 
expression to the prevailing indifference on the 
subject in his time when he wrote : 

Those learned philologists who chase 
A ] (anting syllable through time and space, 

Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark 
To Gaul— to Greece- -and into Noah’s ark. 

But \\ e have changed all that, and it may there- 
fore not be a superfluous task to give some illus- 
trations, from Coekeratu’s work, of the contrast 
between English past and present— that is, between 
the philological fashions current in the reign of 
James I and those of the present day. 

As examples of the changes which have taken 
place in the meaning of many English words 
still in use, may be noted the following: ‘enor- 
mious,’ (.sic) meaning ‘ wicked,’ a signification still 
surviving in the substantive enormity ; ‘ buxom,’ 
which is rendered ‘pliant, obedient,’ and ‘bnxom- 
ness’ as ‘lovliness’ — both of which meanings, 
although found in modern dietionaiies, are quite 
obsolete. And nowadays, in addition to jolly, 
which is the usual modern acceptation of the 
word, the element of stoutness must also be 
included. Nobody ever heard buxom applied to 
a thin woman. An equivalent for ‘ solitary ’ is 
found in ‘monasticai’ which is at least an example 
of solitaiy living. Then we have to ‘blunder’ 
paraphrased by ‘to bestir one’s self;’ to ‘improve,’ 
to ‘raise rents;’ ‘impeach,’ to ‘hinder ;’ and ‘vege- 
tate,’ to ‘ make strong ’ Among substantives, 
‘catastrophe’ has an odd signification, the render- 
ing being ‘the end of a comedy,’ in which sense 
it is used by Shakespeare, although the end of 
a tragedy would be nearer the present meaning. 
Other instances are ‘ orchestra,’ meaning ‘a skal- 
fold ;’ ‘sycophant,’ ‘a false accuser;’ ‘sinews,* 
‘nerves;’ ‘appendix,’ ‘a waiter;’ ‘miscreant,’ ‘an 
infidel,’ applied to Joan of Arc by Shakespeare ; 
‘speculation,’ a ‘ watching in high places.’ The 
latter two are both literal lcndeiings according 
to the etymology, and much more exact than the 
modern explanations. So also ‘harbinger,* ‘one 
that takes up lodgings for others ;’ and ‘illustrate,’ 
to ‘make famous or noble,’ a legitimate explana- 
tion, if, w r e consider it is from the same root as 
illustrious, ‘illustrate* and ‘illustration,’ how- 
ever, aie now ehiefly used in connection with the 
embellishment of books or periodicals. A century 
ago, ‘decorations’ was the usual term, as, for 
example, ‘The Works'ot William Shenstone, with 
Decorations.’ 

Many of the definitions are amusing, and some 
of them ludicrously absurd. The * pole ’ is ' 
described, us ‘tlie end of the axle-tree whereon 
the heaVens do move,’ a very primitive explana- 
tion. The ‘Hebridean wave’ seems rather a 
poetical substitute for the ‘Irish Sea;’ and a 
‘baclger’ is a still more extraordinary equivalent 
for a corn-merchant — ‘one that buys come or 
other victual in one place to sell it in another.* 
Still funnier are some of the natural-history 
definitions. A ‘baboon’ is said to be *a beast 
like an ape but farre bigger;’ a ‘lynx’ is ‘a 
spotted beast — it hath a most perfect sight, inso- 
much as it is said that it can see thurow a wall. 1 
The account of the ‘ salamander ^.‘eads like an] 
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! elaborate joke — ‘a small venomous beast with 
! foure feet and a short taile ; it lives in the fire, 
and at length, by his extreme cold, puts out the 
fire.* Turning to more general topics, we have 
the ‘alphabet’ defined as ‘the cross rowe of letters ;’ 
and ‘an abecedarian’ is ‘one who teaches the cross 
rowe.’ According to (Joekeriun, ‘an ldiote’ is ‘an 
unlearned asse ;’ a ‘labourer,’ a ‘swinker;’ and 
*a heretick ’ is sketched more roundaboutly, but 
with a clear assertion of the right of private 
opinion, as ‘ he which maketh choice of lumselfe 
what poynts of religion lie will believe and what 
bee will not.’ Then from classic times, the 
‘Olympic games’ are ‘solemn games of activity ;’ 
and ‘ Am phi trite ' is not, as usual, the goddess of 
the sea, but the ‘sea’ itself. ‘ Matheuiaticks ’ and 
4 mathematicians ’ are hardly dealt with. The 
latter means ‘a soothsayer;’ and the science, as 
defined, includes nearly all knowledge — ‘the arts 
of arithmetic, musiek, geographic, geomeliie, 
astronomy, astrology, cosmography ;’ letnindiug 
one of the trivium and quadrivium of the school- 
men of the middle age*. ‘Aetres.se’ has a very 
literal and interesting signification — ‘a woman 
doer but at this decade of the seventeenth 
century there were no actresses in the modern 
sense of the term, the female parts being then 
taken by boys or young men. Women actors fiist 
appeared in 1 (5150. 

Words winch have become obsolete are nume- 
rous. There is ‘agonist,’ meaning a ‘ cliainpii n/ 
or one striving for the mastery ; ‘adequate,’ as a 
verb, ‘to make level;’ ‘bueemute,’ ‘to blow a 
trumpet;’ ‘aduueitv,’ ‘ hooked ness,’ both words 
being extinct ‘Caleb’ is explained as ‘a bache- 
lor,’ an apparently unaccountable definition ; 
‘ ventoy ’ interpreted as a laily’s fan ; and many 
others. There is a large class oi other words 
which have tome down to us only m other forms 
or parts of speech. Take, as apt examples,* in 
our English of to-day, threnody, but not ‘tlirene,’ 
a lamentation ; lassitude, but not the veibal foim 
toMassate;’ ineffable, hut not ‘citable;* behests, 
but not ‘bests ;’ excelsior, excelling, &<>., but not 
‘exeleitie;’ germane, but not ‘germanitic,’ brother- 
hood; internecine, but not ‘interneeate ;’ tragedy, 
but not ‘ tragedize,’ botli of these old verbs mean- 
ing to ‘kill,’ Some words, again, have survived, 
but with a change oi prefix, such as ‘ sufllated*’ 

‘ conspicuity,’ ‘ adeorporated,’ ‘ orambulate,’ *nstead 
of inflated, perspicuity, incorporated, perambulate, 
as they are now printed. These vaiious examples 
of changes in the language are both interesting 
and instructive, and bliow, what is indeed more 
obvious now than at any former pciiod, that the 
English vocabulary is not a fixed quantity, but is 
constantly gaining accessions or suffering diminu- 
tion. Anti it may be here said that in recent 
years the influx oi slang phrases and words, and 
a too facile habit among all classes ol making use 
of them, may afford ground for the opinion that 
the well of ‘English undefiled’ is more turbid 
than it was. * 

An interesting question suggested by this an- 
cient waif of a book is the number of English 
words now existing. Considerable difference of 
opinion exists on this point. Mr George P. 
Marsh, an American author of repute, in his 
Lectures on the English Langnage , estimates that 
the number (in 18(>1) ‘probably does not fall short 
of one bundled thousand ; ’ and large additions, 


especially in art and science, have come into 
use since that date. Other writers, however, 
come to a different conclusion, and think that 
forty thousand would include the whole. It 
depends a good deal on how calculations are 
made. If all the subsidiary words— participles 
and the like —are to be taken into account, it will 
swell the sum-total very considerably. Taking 
the first three words that occur at random, we 
! find that from ‘ demonstrate,’ in one of our 
! modern dictionaries, there are thirteen deriva- 
tives ; from the word ‘bright’ there are twelve ; 
and from ‘deplore’ (.here aie ten. There is also 
J redundance in other forms. In one of Todd’s 
editions of Dr Johnson there are upwards of 
eighty words with the prefix ‘all’ — all-complying, 
all-divining, all-drowsy, and so on— a very notable 
instance of dictionary padding. In ways like 
these the vocabulary may i>e indefinitely in- 
creased. Probably, if we take leading words and 
i all their derivatives, the number at the present 
time will exceed Mr Marsh’s estimate. An ap- 
proximate verification of this may be found by 
multiplying the number of pages m any good 
modern dictionary by the average number of 
words in a page. Shakespeare’8 woiks, it is 
believed, include about fifteen thousand separate 
! words, and Milton’s about eight thousand ; but 
from these figures we have no criterion of the 
extent of the actual English vocabulaiy. It may 
be mentioned here that while Cockeiam has only 
about seven or eight thousand words, there are 
in Bailey’s Dictionary approximately about tlmty- 
six thousand, and in Johnson’s not more than 
that In some of the larger modern works, again, 
the figures, as has been said, reach to upwards 
of one hundred thousand. 

| In Dr Johnson’s vocabulary many technical and 
scientific terms were omitted, and mi Ins original 
pieface he excuses himself in a very naive and char- 
acteristic fashion. ‘I could not,’ he says, ‘visit 
caverns to learn the miner’s language, nor take a 
voyage»to perfect my skill in the dialect of navi- 
gation, nor visit the warehouses of merchants and 
the shops of artificers to gain the names of wares, 
j tools, and operations of which no mention is found 
in books.’ An adverse critic might be inclined 
ask, why not 1 But all the same, it* will be 
^readily conceded that he did a great work accord- 
ing to Ins lights. The science of philology has 
been revolutionised since his day, but his labours 
largely contributed to the earlier stages of its 
progress. 


- PALM-WINE. 

Mkn of all races have by some instinctive process 
discovered the art of preparing fermented liquors. 
These liquors are produced, either directly or 
indirectly, from the natural sugars which plants 
contain, or frcfin the sugars which we prepare 
by artificial means. Hence it is that whatever 
be the material from which these liquors are 
made — whether the juice of the sugar-cane, the 
must of the grape, the wort of malted grain, 
the sap of the palm-tree, the juice of the apple 
or the pear, the milk of the Tartar mare, the 
sap of the aloe, or the juice of the ava — the 
intoxicating principle present in them is always 
the same — namely, alcohol. From this it follows 
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as a natural consequence that the effects of these 
exhilarating beverages upon the human system 
are in nearly every case the same. A wide 
difference, therefore, prevails between fermented 
liquor^ and narcotics ; for we find that, unlike 
fermented liquors, each narcotic indulgence pro- 
duces its own peculiar and special effect. 

Though we know but little of palm-wine in 
Europe, it is largely used as* an exhilarating bever- 
age m India and other parts of Asia, in the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, in Africa, and in 
some parts of America, such as Chili ; indeed, 
it is probably consumed by a larger number 
of the human race than the wine produced from 
the grape. 

Most trees of the palm tribe contain a sap 
which is rich in saccharine matter, and it is 
from this sweet juice that palm-wine — or, as it 
is sometimes called, ‘toddy’— is prepared. At 
least two methods of obtaining this sap appear 
to be generally employed. In the islands of 
the Pacific the spatWe or flowering head of the , 
palm-tree is bound up tightly with sennit, and ! 
is then cut. The sap exudes from the wound, 
and is caught in a cocoa-nut shell suspended 
underneath. When the juice ceases to drop, 
another piece is cut off the spatlie, a fresh quantity 
of sap is obtained, and the process is repeated 
until the spatlie is entirely removed. Soon, how- I 
ever, a new flowering head is formed above the , 
old one, and this, when sufficiently grown, is ' 
treated in exactly the same manner. 

On the west coast of Africa the sap is obtained J 
by making an incision just below the crown of 
leaves with which a palm-tree is surmounted, j 
The incision slopes upwards and inwards ; and 
the juice which exudes is conducted by a small 
piece of bamboo into a gourd or vessel placed 
underneath the wound. 

The sugar which the sap contains is exactly 
the same kind as is yielded by the sugar-cane. 
In some countries, therefore, the palm-juice is 
boiled down after proper treatment, and furnishes 
a sugar which, when refined, cannot be distin- 
guished from the best produce of the West India 
Islands. In other countries the sap is allowed 
to ferment spontaneously — a change which occur* 
very quickly in hot countries — the sugar is thereby 
converted into alcohol, and the liquid acquires 
intoxicating properties. 

As might be expected, the juice of a palm- 
tree varies both in quality and quantity with the 
species of palm from which it is extracted. The 
place of growth also appears to exert consider- 
able influence upon the readiness with which the 
sap ferments. Hence it is that different varieties 
of palms are employed in different parts of the 
world for the preparation of wine or toddy. On 
the western coast of Africa, for example, the 
beverage is obtained from the oil-palms, a species 
which are said to yield wine of the best quality. 
The tree is tapped in the evening ; and in the 
morning the gourd which receives the sap is 
found filled with a liquid somewhat resembling 
the milk of a cocoa-nut, but richer and sweeter. 
The juice soon ferments and becomes intoxicat- 
ing, but the percentage of alcohol which it con- 
tains is comparatively small. 

In‘ the fertile oa9es with which the Sahara 
and the other deserts of Northern Africa are 
dotted, large groves of date-palms are to be seen, 


from which the Arabs and other wandering tribes 
of the desert obtain an intoxicating beverage which 
they call lagvtn. When drunk immediately, the 
sap of this palm resembles rich milk ; hut when 
allowed to stand for a time, it ferments; and 
acquires the flavour and sparkling qualities of 
champagne. 

The use of wine is strictly prohibited by the 
Koran, but the intoxicated Mohammedan excuses 
his apparent disregard of the injunctions of the 
Prophet b}’’ saying : ‘ Lagmi is not wine, and 
the prohibition of the Koran refers to wine.’ 

The same species of palm-tree is very abund- 
ant in the hilly Indian province of Bahar. Here 
the annual tapping for toddy is made on alternate 
sides of the tree, and in this way the trunks 
become curiously distorted, growing upwards in 
a zigzag direction. In other parts of India the 
beautiful fan-palm and the toddy-palm are the 
varieties chiefly employed in the manufacture of 
the wine. The toddy-palm will frequently yield 
more than one hundred pints of sap in the course 
of twenty -four hours ! 

In Ceylon, whole forests of the cocoa-palm are 
set apart for the preparations of fermented liquor ; 
while in the islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
the Moluccas, and the Philippines, it is the 
sap of the gommntti-palm which is allowed to 
ferment and furnish an exhilarating beverage 
known as ntva. The natives of the beautiful 
islands of the Pacific, obtain their toddy or bmina 
by wounding the flowering head of the cocoa- 
| nut tree ; and each tree yields from two to six 
pints eft liquid in twenty-four hours. When 
drunk immediately, it closely resembles the milk 
of the young cocoa-nut ; but when allowed to 
stand for a few hours, it ferments, acquires in- 
toxicating properties, and becomes acid. 

Nearly everywhere in Africa anti in many 
pa.ts of Asia the fermented sap is subjected to 
distillation, and thus yields a strong brandy or 
spirit, which, like palm-wine itself, has received 
different names according to the district in which 
it is produced, or the variety of palm from 
which the wine has been procured. 


FULFILMENT. 

‘ Under the influence of flip sun the last remnants of winter 
vanish, slmost, as it seems to us, by magic; leaves open, birds 
smg, and flowers smile from' he brown earth. It is as il some 
good enchanter had waved his wand and transformed all.’ 

Lo, Spring is licrc ! Her soft, transfoiming hand 
She lays on branches, cold and brown and bare, 

And swift, like work of some magician’s wand, 
Verdure and bloom are round us everywhere : 

Buds open in the warm and perfumed air ; 

And birds’ glad voices thrill the gi ateful ear ; 

Each fnoment sees the biitli of something fair. 

The April morn is fresh, seiene, and clear; 

No withered fonns make s«*d the heart that grieves 
• O’er Autumn’s hectic gloqj;; all is new, 

And ’mid the' loveliness of half-blown leaves, 

The kind Spring sun shines in a heaven of blue. 

Linger a while, delicious days ! ye are 

More charming than full Summer’s radiance far. 

J. C. Howden. 
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LOVERS OP HORACE. 

Op all the poets of antiquity, Horace has always 
been the favourite and chosen companion of men 
of letters of every kind and rank from his own 
day to the present time. The reason is not far to 
seek. It was the attractive personality of Horace, 
his kindly nature and genial good-fellowship, that 
made him ever welcome in his own memorable 
circle of friends in ancient Rome. The friend of 
Varius and Virgil, of M;ecenas and Augustus, 
has since, for similar reasons, been, through his 
writings, the friend of men the most diverse in 
position and occupation. Horace’s love of books 
and of the countiy, his abundant lyrical power, 
the cheerful optimism of the poems, their genial 
humanity and philosophic content, have atl 
successfully appealed, and will continue to 
appeal, to eacli successive generation of lovers of 
letters. 

The admirers of Horace are of every age and 
of all nations. Dante places him second to 
Homer ; Cowley, who had for Horace, says Dean 
Sprat, a ‘ peculiar reverence,’ calls him ‘ the next 
best poet in the world to Virgil.’ French men 
of letters of the most varying natures— Pension, 
La Fontaine, Bossuet, Boileitu, Voltaire— all pay 
homage to the Roman poet. Boileau endeavoured 
to imitate his great pfbdecessor by writing satires, 
epistles, and an Art of Poetry. The last work 
served Pope as a model for his Essay on Criti- 
cism. Malherbe had his Horace always with him 
whether at home or in the fields, and called the 
poet his breviary. Montaigne, a thorougk Hora- 
tian in taste and nature, is steeped in the writings 
of the Roman poet. To both Gascon and Latin 
might be attributed th^onfession of Mr Hurtl- 
castle in Goldsmith’s comedy : ‘ I l&ve everything 
that’s old : old friends, old times, old manners, 
old books, old wine.’ 

The great Condorcet, when hiding during the 
Reign of Terror, made a copy of Horace his 
constant companion, until at lust the little book 
helped to seal his doom. In rags and worn out 
with hunger and' fatigue, he left the thickets and 


quarries about Paris in which* he lmd been lurk- 
ing, and entering a tavern in the village of 
Clamars, asked for breakfast His appearance 
at once aroused suspicion, notwithstanding his 
explanation that he was a ‘ servant out of place.’ 
He was seized and searched. In his pocket was 
found a Latin Horace— hardly the usual kiifd of 
reading with lackeys out of place. The passage 
to the prison cell was short, and there, with his 
Horace open beside him, Condorcet was found 
dead on the following morning. Horace was a 
consolation in death to another famous man. 
When Cornelius de Witt was sentenced to banish- 
ment on a false charge of conspiring to procure 
the death of the Prince of Orange, his greater 
brother, the famous John de Witt, resolved to 
accompany him. They were leaving the Hague, 
when an infuriated mob attacked them and tore 
j them savagely in pieces in the street. In the 
I midst of*his agonies, Cornelius repeated one of 
Horace’s Odes — the third of the third book — 

■ whose opening words were peculiarly applicable 
! to his most unhappy condition. 

| Love for Horace has in one or two instances 
fbtien carried almost to an extreme. A Cambridge- 
| shire gentleman named Underwood, who died in 
i 1773, left a will containing some curiously eccen- 
I trie directions as to his funeral. The terms of 
the will were duly observed, and among other 
unusual features of the ceremony, the last stanza 
of the twentieth ode of the second book of Horace 
was sung by six gentlemen during the interment ; 

| and the thirty-first ode of the first book was 
similarly performed at the funeral supper after 
the ceremony. Inside the coffin were placed, 
witji other books* copies of various editions of the 
favourite classic. Under the head of the deceased, 
who was fully dressed, was placed Sanadon’s 
Horace ; and at his feet was Bentley’s Milton. 
The right hand held a small Greek Testament, 
and the left a miniature edition of his beloved 
Horace, while Bentley’s edition of the same poet 
lay under the back. The famous orientalist, Sir 
William Jones, always carried a copy .of Horace 
in his pocket, and in his will ordered that it 
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should be buried with him, which direction was 
duly carried out. 

When Dry den was buried in Westminster 
Abbqy on May 13, 1701^ the public funeral was 
preceded by an interesting ceremony at the 
College of Physicians, where the poet’s body had 
been embalmed and had .lain in state for some 
days. Dr Garth, the poet of Dispensary fame, 
delivered a Latin funeral oration, and the nobly 
prophetic ode of Horace, beginning * Exegi monu- 
mentum mre pcrennius,’ was solemnly sung to 
music. 

The English love for the Roman poet is well 
seen in the immense variety of translations and 
imitations which during the last three hundred 
years have appeared in endless succession, and to 
which every year adds its quota. The first 
appearance of Horace in English was a version of 
the first two satires published by Thomas Colwell 
in 1505. In the following year Thomas Drant 
issued his translation of the two books of Satires 
in someuliat strange conjunction with a metrical 
version of Jeremiah. Drant added in 1567 a 
translation of the Ars Poetica and the Epistles, 
and^in his preface curiously says: ‘I can soncr 
translate twelve verses out of the Greek Homer 
than sixe oute of Horace.’ IIow was it, one may 
ask, that the worthy man published no translation 
of any part of Homer, but remained faithful to ! 
the less congenial Horace ? To name all the many 
translators who have rendered either detached 
poems or the entire works of Horace into English 
would be impossible. Milton translated the Ode 
to Pyrrha and a number of detached sentences 
containing striking thoughts. Drydcn imitated 
some of the Odes and Satires, and stimulated 
Creech to the production of his complete version. 
Walsh and Otway translated single 0 lyrics ; 
Marvell and Broome were responsible for others. 
A certain poet named Cox well translated all the 
Odes, arul his renderings, if not very poetical, are 
lit leasl amusing, lie commences the address to 
Maecenas : 4 < 

Great sir, that didst from Royal Race descend, 

My safeguard, dear and honoured friend. 

A duller versifier was * Samuel Dunster, who 
issued a version of the Satires and Epistles in 
1710, which supplied the satirists of the day 
with a target for their shafts. Thomas Francklin 
wrote : 

O’er Tibur’s swan the Muses wept in vain, 

And mourned their Iiard by cruel Dunster slain. 

In recent times, the translators have been legion, 
from Barry Cornwall and Leigli Hunt to Pro- 
fessor Conington, Lord Lytton, and Sir Theodore 
Martin. 

But attachment to Horace among Englishmen 
has not been confined to the army of translators 
twt to the writers, such as Cowley and Pope, whose 
.works show plainly the influence of the Roman 
poet. Horace has been appreciated by students of 
all ranks and classes. Hooker, the divine, took 


refuge with him in the fields beyond the sound of 
his Xantippe’s voice. Chesterfield, the man of 
the world, said that when he talked his best he 
quoted Horace. Gibbon says that while serving 
in the militia, * in every march, in every, journey, 
Horace was always in my pocket, and often in my 
hand.’ Pye, the poet- laureate, who was also a 
magistrate, was a lover of Horace, although he 
failed to catch any of his lyrical inspiration. 
Another magistrate of similar tastes was Mr 
Kinnaird, who used to form one of the set of 
acquaintances, including Leigh Hunt, Fuseli, and 
Bonnycastle, that early in this century were in 
the habit of meeting at the table of Mr Hunter, 
the bookseller, in St Paul’s Churchyard. Mr Kin- 
naird, says Leigh Hunt, ‘had a body that “had 
increased, was increasing, and ought to have been 
diminished.’’ Next to his bottle, lie was fond of 
his Horace ; and in the intervals of business at the 
police-ofliee would enjoy both in his armchair.’ 
An extraordinary classicist was Tilliniant Hobart, 
Bachelor of Arts and stagecoach driver. Bobart 
took liis degree at Oxford ; but instead of pursu- 
ing the patlis of learning, preferred the occupation 
of driving the Oxford stage, of which he was pro- 
prietor. From Ins seat on the box he would 
astonish his passengers by bis acquaintance with 
the classics, and, as Leigh Hunt says, capped 
verses and the front of his hat with equal dex- 
terity, and read Horace over his brandy-aml-water 
of an e veiling. 

Matthew Prior when a youth was found by the 
Earl ol Dorset reading Horace in his uncle’s 
tavern, the Hummer, at Charing Gross. The Earl 
generously sent him to Cambridge ; and the 
reading of the Roman classic laid the foundation 
of the fame and prosperity of the future poet ami 
statesman. The liking for Horace did not desert 
him later in life, as may be seen from his account 
in The Secretary of his mode of spending Saturday 
evening when acting as Secretary of Embassy at 
the Hague. A statesman of a later day, Warren 
Hastings, occupied himself, on his voyage from 
Bengal to England to face his accusers, by writing 
imitations of Horaces Odes. Public men of our 
own time, such as Mr Gladstone and the late 
Lord Derby, have made excellent translations of 
detached odes. 

The late President Garfield showed his love for 
the Roman poet in another way : he made a very 
large collection of the different editions of the 
works of Horace. A Manchester gentleman is 
said bo m possess over seven hundred and fifty 
volumes of editions and translations of Horace, 
and this is probably the largest collection of the 
kind in this country. The number of volumes in 
Garfield’s possession we cto not know, but the col- 
lection was considered to be the most complete in 
America. A visitor to the President is said to 
have found him at work surrounded by piles of 
books, and when asked the nature of his occupa- 
tion, Garfield replied : ‘ I find I am overworked, 
and need recreation. Now, my theory is that the 
best way to rest the mind is not to let it be idle, 
but to put it to something quit* outside of the 
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ordinary line of its employment. So 1 am resting 
by learning all the Congressional Library can 
show about Horace and the various editions and 
translations of his poems.’ 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE ROMANCE OP A WRECK. 

CHAPTER XVI. — WE SIGHT A WRECK. 

The wonder and excitement raised in us by the 
extraordinary forecastle conspiracy to plunder 
the ship’s mail-room passed away in two or three 
days. Monotony at sea is heavy and flattening. 
It passes over the soul as an iron roller over 
a lawn, and smooths down every asperity pf 
memory into the merest flatness of moods and 
humours, llcmmeridgc showed himself no more, 
lie lay hid in his cabin, where he was fed, by 
the captain’s orders, from the cuddy table ; but 
lie refused to leave his berth, swore he would 
not prescribe so much as a pill though a pc.sti- 
lence should fall upon the whole ship's com- 
pany, and virtually left us all without the 
means of obtaining professional advice. 

Three days passed away. It was a Monday 
morning, as very well, indeed, do I remembpr. 

I went on deck^at about seven o clock for a 
bath ; and on looking over the forecastle rail, 
down away upon the starboard bow 1 caught 
sight of something sparkling that might very 
well have passed for the reflection in the water 
of a brilliant luminary. The old Scotch car- 
penter was leaning against the forecastle capstan 
smoking a pipe, hi* weather-hardened face of 
leather drooping over his folded arms. 

‘ Pray, what is that object shining down 
there f> said I. 

‘ Well, it puzzled me, sir,’ lie answered, slowfy 
raising Ins head, and then leisurely staring in 
the direction of the appearance : ‘it’s nacthing 
mair nor less than a ship’s hull, sir.’ 

By tins time t was able to distinguish a bit j 
clearer, and could trace, amid the delicate liaze 
of silver glory that was hanging all over the sea 
that way, as it came in gushing and floating folds 
of magnificence from the sun, that was already 
many degrees above the horizon, the outline of 
the hull of a small vessel, the proportioys so 1 
faint as to be almost illusive# 

At breakfast there was some talk about this 1 
hull, and Mr Emmett told the captain that he 
hoped a shot would be sent at her, as who was 
to know but that another cargo of monkeys 
might be exorcised out of the fabric. 

‘ I should rather like to vi.sit a wreck,’ I heard 
Miss Temple say across the table to Mr Oolledge : 
‘I mean, of course, an abandoned vessel. iloa ting ' 
in the middle of the ocean.’ • 

‘I protest I would rather die than think of 
such a thing,’ exclaiiued # her aunt. 

‘Well, I don’t know,’ said Oolledge ; ‘it would 
he something to do and something to talk 
about.— Did you ever board a wreck. Captain 
Keeling V ‘ 

‘ No, sir.’ ! 

‘I would cboose a wreck,’ continued Miss 
Temple in her clear, rich, somewhat trembling 
voice, but with an air that let yon know she 
confined her speech to Mrs Radcliffe and the 
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young sprig opposite, and old Marline-spike, as 
I love to call him, * that had been abandoned for 
months, indeed for years, if such a thing could 
be : a Hull covered with shells and weed and 
grass, into which the spirit of the enormous 
loneliness of the wide ocCTin had entered, so*that 
you could get to think of her as a creation of 
| tin 1 sea itself, as an uninhabited island is or a 
noble seabird. — Think,’ she continued, fixing her 
large dark eyes upon Oolledge with a light, 
almost sarcastic smile flickering about her lips, 
as though she was perfectly sensible that her 
thoughts and language were a trifle taller than 
that honourable young gentleman’s intellectual 
stature rose to— ‘think of being utterly alone 
during a long, breathless, moonlit night on 
board such a wreck as I am imagining. The 
stillness ! the imaginations which would come 
shaping out of the shadows !-*By putting one’s 
ear to the hatchway, as you sailors call it, Captain 
Keeling, what should one be able to hear?’ 

‘The noise of water washing about below, 
ma’am — I don’t see what else,’ answered the old 
skipper, stiffening up his figure whilst he 
adjusted his cravat, and gazing at her with a 
highly literal countenance over the points of his 
shirt collars. 

She did not seem to hear him ; her head had 
drooped, as though to a sudden engrossing 
thought, and her gaze rested upon something 
which her delicate fingers toyed with upon the 
table. 

‘ What very odd fancies you have, Louise,’ 
exclaimed Mrs Radclifle with a peck of her face 
at the girl’s handsome profile. 

‘ Rather a good subject for a descriptive article, 
Johnson,’ exclaimed Emmett aside with a 
drawl. 

‘Or for a picture,’ answered Johnson; ‘better 
on canvas than on paper, I think ; don’t you, 
Mr Saunders? Calm sea — a moon up in the 
air — a wreck showing black against the white 
reflection# under the planet— a haughty young 
lady’ — here he softened his voice — ‘inclining 
her head to the fore-hatch with her hand to 
her ear. — A first-class idea, Emmett Seize it, 
or it may occur to another man.’ 

Miss Temple was speaking again, but tlih rude 
►iftibeeile jabber of the journalist prevented me 
from hearing her ; and bestowing a sea-blessing 
on liis head under my breath, I left the table 
and went on deck. 

There was every promise of a dead calm anon. 
I went to the rail to view the wreck, and 
instantly made out on the other side of her 
the shining* square of a sail — some ship on the 
rim of the horizon that had crawled into sight 
since six bells of the morning watch, and waB 
now creeping down the smooth plain of sea 
with her yards braced somewhat forward, 
maki ng a wind for herself out of what was 
scapce more tharf a catspaw to us, who had the 
thin fanning nearly over the stern. 

Prance came up from the breakfast table with 
a telescope in liis hand and stood by my 
side. 

‘ That ship down yonder grows,’ he exclaimed, 
pointing the glass and speaking with liis eye 
at it ; ‘ there ’ll be more air stirring down there 
than here ; but little enough anywhere presently, 
though I tell you what, Mr Dugdalc : there ’s 
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drop enough in the mercury to inspire one with sour smile. * I would advise you not to attempt 
hog}.’ to inspect her.’ 

He brought the telescope to bear upon the ‘Not 1/ answered the painter; and the chief 
hull, and was silent for a few moments, whilst officer turned abruptly from him to smother a 
I waited impatiently lor him to make an end, laugh. k 

wanting to look too. It was not long, however, before thp- delicate 

*1 don’t think I can be mistaken,’ said lie miracle of distant canvas shining past the hull 
presently in a musing voice : * look you, Mr upon the calm blue like Rome spire of alabaster 
Dug dale.’ was recognised as a man-of-war. 

‘At what?’ said I, as I took the glass from ‘ An Englishman, do you think, Captain Keel- 
him. mg ? ’ asked Colonel Bannister. 

^At the hull yonder.’ ^ ‘Oh, God bless my heart, yes, sir,’ answered 


I put the telescope upon the rail and knelt the skipper. 


to it. Points which were invisible to the naked 
sight were clear enough now. The wreck was 
that of a vessel of some two hundred and fifty 
tons. She sat very light or high upon the water, 


‘Now, how do you know, capting 1 ’ cried Mrs 
Hudson. 

‘By my instincts as a Briton, ma’am,’ he 
answered ; ‘patriotism so enlarges the nostril 


and it was a part of the copper that rose to her that a man can taste with his nose whenever 
bends which had^ emitted the flash that caught anything of his country ’s about in the air.’ 
my eye on the forecastle. Her foremast was ‘ To think of it now ! ’ exclaimed Mrs Hudson, 
standing, and her forcyard lay crossed upon it. ‘I’m sorry the robbers have left that wreck. I 
Her bowsprit also forked out, but the jib-booms should like the pirates to have been caught by 
were gone. Lengths of her bulwark were that man-of-war and hung up.’ 
smashed level to the deck ; but gaunt as her The hour of noon had been ‘made,’ as it is 


mastless condition made her look, miserable as called at sea, and it was then a dead calm, 
she showed in the mutilation of her sides, the with the clear chimes of eight bells ringing 


beautiful shape of the hull stole out upon the 
sight through the deformities of her wrecked 
condition, as the fine shape of a woman expresses 


through a wonderful stillness on high, so taint 
was the undulation in the water, so soft the stir 
in the canvas'* to the gentle swaying of the tall 


itself m defiance of the beggar’s rags which may I spars. The wreck of the brig lay about two 

clothe her. i miles distant off the starboard beam, and by this 

‘By George, then, Mr Prance — why, yes, to he hour the corvette, as she now proved to be, with 
sure ! I see what you mean,’ I cried all on a j the crimson cross fluttering at her peak, had 
sudden — ‘ that must be our buccaneering friend I floated to within a mile and a half or thereabouts 

of the other day ! ’ 1 on the other side of the hull ; and thus the three 

‘Neither more nor less,’ said he ; ‘an odd ren- of us lay. 
counter certainly, considering what a big place I I went down on the quarter-deck to smoke 


the sea is. And yet I don’t know : such n clipper a pipe, and whilst 1 lay over the bulwark rail 
will have sailed two feet to our one, though she j watching the man-of-war, my eye was taken by 
exposed no more than her foresail. She’ll have j ansomewlmt curious appearance m the line of the 
run as we did, and the light airs and baffling 1 ocean away down in the south-west quarter. It 
weather which followed will easily account for I was a sensible depression in the edge of the sea, 
this meeting.’ as though you viewed it through defective 

‘She is not yet the handful of charred staves window-glass. It was an atmospheric effect, and 
you thought her, Mr Prance,’ said I; ‘they an odd one. The circle went round with the 
managed to get the fire under, anyway, though | clearness of the side of a lens, save to that part, 
they had to abandon the brig m the end. — What and there it looked as though some gigantic knife 
is that fellow beyond her ? She has the look of j lmd pared a piece clean out — with this addition : 
a man-of-war : a ship, I believe ; yes, I think I ; that there was a curious sort of faintness as of 
can catch sight of the yards on the mizzen peep- ! mist, where the sky joined the sea in the hollow 
8{l ^ s 011 the main.’ j of this queer dip. I rail my eye over the poop 

All her canvas lmd risen, but nothing of her I to see if others up there were noting this appear- 
null, saving the black film of her bulwark hover- j ance, but I did not observe that it had won atten- 
j u o u P on horizon with an icy gleam betwixt lion. For my part, 1 should have made nothing 
it and the sea-line, as though there was no more j of it, accepting it as some trick of refraction, but 
of her than that. When the others came on deck for it somehow entering into my head to re- 
there was no little excitement amongst them on member how the second mate of the ship I had 
learning that the hull was neither more nor less made my first voyage in once told me of a sudden 
than the veritable wreck of the brig whose pres- shift of .weather that had taken his craft aback 
enee had filled ns with alarm and misery a few and wtecked her to her tops, and that it had been 
days before. Glasses of all sorts were brought heralded, though there was no man to interpret 
to bear upon her, and by this time it was to be the sign, by just such another horizontal depres- 
ascertained without doubt that she was absolutely si on as that upon which my eyes were now 
deserted ; * unless,’ I heard Mr Emmett say to Mr resting. ° 


Prance, ‘ her people should be lying concealed I 


, - . * ju -- v---p .. „wever, on dismounting from the bulwarks 

within, hoping to coax us to visit her by an for a brief yarn with little Saunders, the matter 
appearance of being deserted, when, of course, went out of my mind and I thought no more of 
they would cut us off, and plunder our remains it. 

'-—I mean, those who would be fools enough to Whilst we were at lunch, Mr Cocker came 
board her out. of curiosity.* down the companion steps cap in hand and said 

.Likely -as not, Mr Prance answered with a something to the captain. 
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‘All right, sir/ I heard old Keeling answer: ‘All! of course; a son of my Lord Sundown, 

‘it will be a visit of curiosity rather than of This will be news for Sir Edward.’ Hu sent a 


courtesy.— How far is the boat ? ’ 

* She’s only just left the wreck, sir/ 

‘ Veiy well, Mr Cocker.’ 

The second mate remounted the steps. 

‘The corvette/ exclaimed old Keeling, address 
ing us generally, * has sent a boat to the wreck 


look at the corvette, as though measuring the 
distance between the vessels. 

‘Sir/ here said old Heeling, ‘I believe* that 
luncheon is still upon the table. Let me conduct 
Iress- j you below, sir. It will have been a mighty hot 
reck, ride for you out upon those unsheltered waters. 3 


ing us generally, ‘Has sent a uoat to tne wrecK, ride lor you out upon those unsheltered waters, 
presumably to overhaul and report upon her. 1 The lieutenant bowed, and followed the skipper 
The boat is now approaching us. I have little to the companion. Colledge put his arm through 
doubt that the corvette is homeward bound, in mine and led me to the rail, 

which case, ladies and gentlemen, you might be ; ‘1 say, Dugdalc/ he exclaimed, * I should like 

glad to send letters by her. There will be plenty , to see my cousin. It would be rather a lark to 
of time. The calm, I fear, threatens to last.’ visit his ship, wouldn’t it? Not too far off, is she, 

There was instantly a hurry amongst the d’ye think?’ he added, cocking his eye at the 
passengers, most of whom rushed away from the , vessel. 

table to write their letters. • i ‘Why, no ; not on such a day as this. 3 

I emptied my wine-glass and went on deck, ‘ Will you come if 1 go?’ 
and saw a man-of-war’s boat approaching us ; the 1 ‘With the greatest pleasure.’ * 
bright ash oars rose and fell with exquisite pre- ; ‘Oh, that’s downright jolly of you, by George, 
cision, and the white water spat from the stem of We’ll go in my cousin’s boa^ and he'll send us 
the little craft as she was swept through it by the back. I like tile look of those men-of-wars-men. 
rowers, with a young fellow in the uniform of a It, makes one feel safe even to see them rowing, 
naval lieutenant of that day steering her. She —Ah, there goes something tf» drink for the poor 
came Hashing alongside ; un rose the oars, the fellows. Upon my word, old Keeling buttons up 
lively hearty in the hows hooked on, and the a kind heart under that queer coat of his.’ 
officer, lightly springing on to the rope ladder ‘ I presume/ said I, * that the lieutenant will 
which had been dropped over th s ide for his make no difficulty in consenting to carry im in 
convenience, gained the deck with a twist of his his boat. I am ignorant of the rules which 
thumb that was meant as a salutation to the govern his service. Suppose you step below, and 
ship. arrange with him? If he may not take us, Keel- 

Old Keeling was now on the poop, and Mr ing \> ill lend us a boat, I am sure.’ 

Cocker conducted the lieutenant to him. I Down he went full of eagerness, his handsome 

happened to be standing near, talking with face Hushed with excitement. Mrs Kadcliffe had 

Colledge and Mrs Itadcliffc, Miss Temple not joined two or three ladies, and stood with them 

yet having returned with the letter which she asking questions of Mr Cocker about the corvette 
had gone to her cabin to write. The skipper and the wreck. On glancing through the sky- 
received the naval officer with a gracious bow. i light presently, I saw the lieutenant picking a 
‘Our captain/ exclaimed the young fellow, in \ piece of cold towl at the table with a bottle 

a gentlemanly easy way, ‘instructed me to ovef 1 - j of champagne at his elbow. Old Keeling bat at 

haul yonder wreck, and then come on to you to 1 his side, and opposite were Colledge and Miss 

see if we can be ot any service ; ’ and I saw j Temple. The four ot them were chatting briskly, 

bis eye rest with an expression of delight upon 1 took a*peep at the boat under the gangway. It 
Miss Hudson, who rose through the companion was a treat to see the jolly English faces of the 
at that instant and drew close to hear what j fellows, and to hear the tongue of the old home 
passed. I spoken over the side. A number of our. seamen 

‘Sir/ cried old Keeling with another bow, ‘I j had perched themselves on the bulwarks and 
am obliged to your captain, sir. It is, sir, very j^we calling questions to the men-of-wars-men 

considerate of him to send. My passengers are | whilst they watched them draining the glasses 

preparing letters, and we shall be very sensible i which the steward had sent down to them in a 
of your goodness in receiving and transmitting j basket. 

.... ] In about twenty minutes the lieutenant made 

‘Pray, what ship is this, sir?’ exclaimed the j his appearance upon deck, followed by Keeling 
lieutenant, glancing about him with the curiosity | and Miss Temple and Colledge, who came sliding 
ot a stranger, and then taking another thirsty ! up to me tfi say that it was all right : the lieu- 
P ee P at !* 1(i golden young lady. tenant would convey us with pleasure and bring 

‘ Ihe Countess Ida, sir, of and from London for us back : and what did I think? Miss Temple 
Bombay, so many days out. — And pray, what was to be of our party. 

/j 3 that ? ’ * * ‘ llumph !’ said I ; * any other ladies ? ’ 

His Majesty s ship Magicienne .’ He made a grimace. * No/ he responded in a 

. _ Colledge ^started. ‘Bag pardon,’ he exclaimed, whisper; ‘the lieutenant suggested others; but 
Isnt feir Edward Panton her commander ? ’ • 1 could twig in Miss Temple’s face that if others 

‘He is/ answered the lieutenant.* went she would remain. You know there ’s not 


ins Majesty s slnp Magiciennr He made a grimace. * No/ he responded in a 
Colledge started, ‘Bag pardon,’ he exclaimed, whisper; ‘the lieutenant suggested others; but 
Isnt feir Edward Panton her commander ? ’ • I could twig in Miss Temple’s face that if others 

‘He is/ answered the lieutenant.* went she would remain. You know there ’s not 

‘ Ly f George, my cousin ! ’ cried Colledge ; a woman on board that she cares about. — I rather 
haven t seen him these seven years. How want, 3 said he, returning to his former voice, ‘to 


doocid odd, now, to fall in with him here ! 


introduce her to my cousin. He will be seeing 


‘Oh, indeed/ said the lieutenant, with a hint my father when he returns, and is pretty sure to 
respect in his manner that might have been talk/ said he, giving me a wink. 


wanting in it before. ‘May I venture to ask ! 
your name ? ’ j 

‘ Colledge.’ % j 


‘Does Miss Temple know that you’ve invited 
me ? ’ 

* She does, Trojan/ 
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* And liow did alie Teceive the news ? ’ 

‘ With rapture,* he cried. 

‘ A fig for such raptures ! hut I ’ll go, spite of 
her delight.* 

By this time Miss Temple had made known 
her intentions to her aunt. I became aware of 
this circumstance by the old lady uttering a loud 
shriek. * 

‘ It is entirely out of the question ; I forbid 
you to go,* she cried, with a face ot agony on 
her. 

* Nonsense ! ’ answered Miss Temple : she and 
her aunt awl old Keeling and the lieutenant were 
slowly coming towards the break ol the poop, 
where Colledge and I waited whilst this alterca- 
tion proceeded ; so everything said was plainly 
to be heal'd by us. ‘It is as calm as a river,’ 
exclaimed the girl, sending one of her flashing 
looks at the sea. € 

‘ You may be drowned ; you may never return. 

I will not permit it. What would your mother 
think?’ cried poor Mrs Radclille vehemently, 

t racking away with her face, and dapping her 
lands to emphasise her words. 

‘ Aunt, do not be ridiculous, I beg. I shall go. 
It will amuse me, and I am already very weary ol 
the voyage. Only consider : at this rate of sail- 
ing avo may be five or six months longer at sea. 
This is a little harmless, sale distraction. Now, 
don’t be foolish, auntie.’ 

The old lady appealed to Captain Keeling, j 
He was looking somewhat dubiously round 
the horizon when the lieutenant broke in ; then ! 
Colledge indulged in a flourish, and though I 
can’t trace the steps of it, nor recollect the talk, 
somehow or other a little later on the three oi us 
were in the boat, a bag of letters on a thwart, the 
lieutenant picking up the yoke-lines as he seated 
himself, the bow-oar thrusting off, with a vision 
through the open rail ot the poop of old Captain 
Keeling stiffly sawing the air with his arms, in 
some effort, as I took it, to console Mrs Radcliffe, 
who flourished a handkerchief to liej? face ab 
though she wept. 


* COLD IN NATURE. 

From its feeble affinity for other substances, gokL 
is almost always met with in what is called the 
* native state ; ’ that is, as gold itself, simply 
alloyed with a little silver or copper. Wherever 
this precious metal is met with in considerable 
quantities, it is always at the surface of the soil, 
strewed iu sand or gravel, in the bods of rivers, 
or in the debris of quartz rocks. Such is the 
case, for instance, in California, Australia, British 
Columbia, &e. These deposits are known as 
‘ alluvial formations they are the same in which 
are found also the diamond^ the ruby, .the 
sapphire, and other precious stones. These 
alluvial formations are common enough ; they 
occupy a large portion of the earth’s surface, and 
wherever they exist, gold has been or is to be 
found. 

Formerly, the British Isles had their gold- 
fields, like other countries. Iu Lanarkshire, in 
Scotland, , gold vas discovered in the time of 
JameB IV., and for some time us many as three 


hundred men were employed in mining for it. 
England was a rich gold country in the time of 
Queen Boadicea, and the fact was well known 
to tlie Romans. In the time of Henry VIII. 
some three hundred thousand pounds sterling 
were obtained from English gold mines*'''] Iti fact, 
there can be little doubt that in early h ibtorie 
periods, the alluvial formations of Great Britain 
and Ireland were as plentiful as regards gold as 
those of Australia or California at the present 
day ; and this British gold has disappeared as 
population has increased. 

We find the same tiling occurring in America 
and Australia : no sooner does the population 
become thick in a gold district, liowevei rich, 
than the alluvial gold disappears. The precious 
mwfcal is then only to be met with in the rock 
itself, generally in quartz which traverses clay 
schist — white quartz and green schist, like that 
of tlie Clyde district in Scotland and that of 
Nova Scotia — and the mining operations become 
more and more dilficult as the work advances. 

The remnants of the ancient gold-fields of Great 
Britain and Ireland are still limnilest. We find 
traces ol gold in the quartz ‘gossan’ of Cornwall, 
Wales, Peebles, Wicklow, &c Generally, it is ac- 
companied by silver, and often the silver yields 
a return when the gold will not. Rut instead of 
a miner being able to pick up twenty pounds’ 
worth of gold a day, as has been done over and 
over again of late years in % Vuncou ver’s Islam! 
and Biitish Columbia, lor instance, lie gets down 
a ton of rock at a cost of some two pounds 
sterling, and finds that it yields, alter stamping, 
nine pennyweights of gold, or, say, about twelve 
shillings’ worth. This is the general rule ; there 
may be here and there an exception, but such 
an exception is very rare, in iact quite u 
curiosity. 

•Although miners in Australia and California, 
ilc., have met occasionally with gold nuggets ot 
enormous size — for instance, the nugget weighing 
twenty-eight pounds found in North Carolina, 
and the mass of gold weighing upwards ot one 
hundred and thirty-four pounds found once in 
South Australia — such specimens are only to be 
met with in newly-discovered gold districts, and 
even there aie rarities. More generally, the 
precious metal lies in smaller nuggets, or pqrites, 
olteif as scales, grains, or dust, which are col- 
lected by * washing ’•and ‘pauuing’ — two simple 
processes, to which we will refer presently. 

Before the discovery of gold in California, the 
Russian mines in the Ural Mountains were tlie 
most productive in the world. The Ural alluvial 
washings rarely yield less than one and a quarter 
ounce of gold to the ton ol gravel, never more 
than two and a third ounces. The best Brazilian 
and qther South American sands average about 
two and a half ounces of gold to the toil of sand. 
Several mines which yield much less than that 
are worked, but only with very small and pre- 
carious profit^ Africa and Asm have also their 
gold-sands, and supply annually a large amount 
of gold-dust. In Europe, however, the surface- 
work lias been done ages ago ; and where gold is 
still to be found, it is only to be got by mining. 
Thus, at a place called Varospatok, in Transyl- 
vania, one ot the richest gold districts in Europe, 
the mines have been worked ever since the' time 
of the Romans. *> 
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To form some notion us to the profuse manner 
in which gold is distributed over the earth, and 
to be forewarned as regards speculation in mines 
where a small quantity of gold has come to light, 
we have only to consider that almost all the 
European rivers carry along a certain amount of 
gold-dust in their sands. Such are the Rhine, 
the Seine, the Reuss, the Aar, the Danube, and a 
number of others ; besides the Clyde in Lanark- 
shire, and many other streams in Scotland, Wales, 
and Cornwall. 

The quantity of the precious metal contained 
in these river-sands is, however, extremely small. 
One ton of sand from the bed of the Rhine yields 
only nine and a half grains of gold, or one-fiftieth 
part of an ounce. Yet, with this very minute 
quantity the bed of that part only of the Rlync 
which flows through what was formerly French 
territory was calculated by a friend of ours to 
contain no less than thirty-six thousand tons of 
pure gold. 

Dr Phipson has called our attention to the 
curious fact, that when the sand of the river 
Seine, near Pan*, is ut>ed for glass-making, it is 
not an uncommon occurrence to find here and 
there in the glass-house a crucible which is 
slightly gilt at the bottom. The Quai des 
Orfevres, near the Louvre, Used to be a noted 
gold-field . a class of men similar in many 
respects to the ragpickers of the present day 
were in the habit oi purchasing five francs’ 
worth of mol cm y ; and after passing the sand 
of the river through it all day, they sold the 
mercury again in the evening for six or seven 
francs ; thus making one or two francs a day 
by the gold of the river. This industry has, 
however, long ceased to exist. 

More than half a century ago a curious experi- 
ment was made by M. Sage, a Professor of 
Chemistry in Pans, lie burnt several of |he 
vines which grow in luxuriance around the city ; 
Ins specimens were collected near the banks 
of the liver. From the ash of these plants he 
extracted enough gold to coin three napoleons. 
From this experiment, which made a consider- 
able sensation at the time, it would appear that 
the gold of the sand finds its way in some 
unaccountable manner into the plants which grow 
on the banks of the river. It was rather aw 
expensive experiment, as each of the gold, pieces 
of the value of twenty • francs thus produced 
cost the Professor over one hundred and twenty 
francs. 

The modes adopted for extracting gold are 
* washing,’ ‘ panning,’ * amalgamation,’ and ‘ eupel- 
lution.’ The first two are based upon the specific 
gravity of the precious metal, wliicn is very high. 
Therefore, when a stream of water is caused to 
flow over gravel containing gold-dust,, scales, or 
nuggets, the gravel is carried away to if certain 
distance ; whilst the gold, from its greater weight, 
fails to the bottom and collects nearer the source 
of the water. This method iB practised in Africa 
and America by means of wooden troughs con- 
structed specially for the purpose. 

The operation called ‘panning’ is carried out 
by the miners in California, Australia, and 
British Columbia j it consists in taking a pan, 
like the lid of a saucepan, throwing the auriferous 
gravel and dirt into it, and washing the latter 
with water, tallowing the muddy liquid to flow 


over the sides of the jiau ; while the gold and 
heavy pebbles are retained by the rim. Among 
these pebbles, sapphires, rubies, garnets, &c., are 
sometimes met with. This operation when 
practised in some of the newly-discovered gold 
districts is said to be higlfly exciting. • 

‘Amalgamation ’ is practised in many of the 
American, Austrian, Russian, and oilier mines. 
It is based on the propel ty possessed by mercuiy 
(quicksilver) of dissolving gold. The rock is 
first reduced to as fine a powder as possible by 
appropriate stamping machinery and then treated 
with mercury. The latter is afterwards pressed 
through chamois leather, which retains the amal- 
gam This amalgam, a compound of gold and 
mercury, is distilled in earthenware or iron 
retorts ; the solid gold is left behind ill the 
retort, whilst the mercury distils over, and is 
collected for another operation. 

‘Cupellation’ consists m fluxing the ore in 
crucibles along with oxide of lead or pure lead. 
The latter metal runs through the melted mass, 
and takes up all the gold, silver, copper, and 
other metals that may be present in the ore. 
The lead is then extracted from the crucible and 
submitted to what is called cupellation ; that is, 
heated in contact with the air m porous vessels 
called cupels. By this process the lead, the 
copper, the antimony, and other metals— but 
not the gold and silver— which may be present 
are oxidised ; the melted oxides penetrate into 
the pores of the cupel, and are now and then 
blown off from the surface of the molten mass. 
Finally, a button of silver, containing all the 
gold, remains alone oil the ciqiel. This operation 
must he seen to be properly understood. The 
gold and silver are separated by nitnc acid, which 
dissolves the latter and leaves the pure gold 
behind. 

Not imfrequently, gold is present in minute 
quantities in iron py rites or mundic, in copper 
pyrites, blende, galena, and other minerals, wnich 
often contain also a little silver. When this is 
the case, both the precious metals may ofttimes 
be extracted with profit. 

In conclusion, we should observe that when 
minerals of any kind contain gold in appreciable 
quantity their specific givuity is fountt to be 
►above the ordinary figure. Thus, for instance, 
quartz has a specific gravity of 2 ‘(JO ; that is, its 
weight is about two and a half times tluit of its 
own bulk of water. But when quartz contains 
a notable amount of gold, its specific gravity 
rises to 3, 4, 5, and even more, according to the 
amount of precious metal present. 

\Vithirr*the present century, several enormously 
rich ‘gold-fields’ or gold districts have been 
discovered. First came that of California, where 
the surface-gold is said to be already exhausted 
in great measure, and mineral lodes are now 
mined there for the precious metal, iust as we 
mine for coppor or tin m England. Then came 
the discoveiy of gold in Australia, followed by 
that in New Zealand, which latter country has 
been known to export as much ns thirty thou- 
sand ounces of gold in a single week. After- 
wards came the discoveries in British Columbia, 
Vancouver’s Island, South Africa, &c. Sooner or 
later, the surface-gold of all these localities will 
be exhausted, as is that of Great Britain ; but 
there are, doubtless, still many large tracts upon 
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the surface of the globe where gold abounds. 
Who knows what treasures may await us in 
the alluvial formations of the interior of 
Australia ? 


MY WEDDING DAY. 

'A SOUTH AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.— CHAP. L 

‘Well, Miss Urey, you are going to have a 
scorcher,’ said Mr Green as he greeted me one 
summer morning. 

I would gladly have doubted his word, for it 
was Christmas Day, and, moreover, my wedding 
day as well ; but early as it was, the sun was 
shilling from a cloudless sky — 4 shining with all 
his might ; * and , though he had browned the 
grass, and baked the earth, and pumped up 
every drop of water long ago, leaving nothing 
but hot stones in tile creek beds, he set to work 
as earnestly as if he had just taken a contract 
to dry up the deluge and wanted to get done 
in time. 

4 Ah, w'ell , 5 I said, trying to make the best 
of it — 4 ah, well, blessed is the bride the sun 
shined on, you know.’ 

I left the shady veranda, and went across to 
the wool-shed to give a finishing touch to the 
wedding breakfast, already laid there on a long 
table improvised for the occasion. Only the 
decorating part was left to me ; and as I arranged 
such greenery and flowers as I had, the old Baw 
kept running in my head : 4 Blessed is the bride 
the sun shines on . 1 Surely the omen is true this 
once, for was there ever such a splendid fellow 
as Jack, or such a lucky girl as I ? I changed 
my opinion of old saws before the day was over ; 
but there, that ’s telling. 

Then I thought of my past life, and wondered 
if I was the same Mary Grey who, two years 
— yes, only two years ago, had been all alone in 
the world, I remembered my timid, scared 
feeling at being among strangers when I camp 
as governess to this up-country run. How queer' 
the life had seemed at first, and how home- 
like it seemed now. It was hard to realise 
that I could ever be afraid of Mrs Green, who 
was like a loving mother to me. I soon got 
to like my work too ; and then — yes, then came 
Jack, and had things been ever so bad, ‘life would 
have seemed couleur de rose to me. 

So I was dreaming over my work on that hot 
Christinas morning thirty years ago, when I 
was disturbed by Minnie Green. 4 Oh Miss 
Grey,’ she said, ‘Mr Rushton has come, ap'd 
Mr Stanley’ [Dick Stanley was to be Jack’s best- 
man], ‘and Mr Bruce, amV — with emphasis — 4 the 
parson ! Such a funny little man, Miss Grey, 
with yellow hair, and a pink face like a baby’s, 
and white hands.— Do parsons always have pink 
faces and white hands?’ 

I never had an opportunity of answering this 
question, for just then Jack appeared, and Minnie 


having gone to have another look at the cleric 
English complexion and white hands which had 
so impressed her, we fell into a conversation, 
interesting enough to ourselves, but of no concern 
to outsiders, till we were intcrrupted r .J$ Mrs 
Green. 

‘Well, upon my word,’ she said, ‘what on 
earth can you two have to talk about? — Come, 
Mary ; it is time for you to think of dressing. 
You can’t have anything very particular to say 
to Jack here ; and if you have, there is all 
the rest of your life to say it in.’ With which 
profound remark she sent Jack to the dining- 
room, where a picnic sort of first breakfast was 
gopig on ; and taking me to my room she brought 
me a cup of tea, and told me to rest a little, 
for I had a thirty-mile ride before me. 

Now, though my dress was simple in the 
extreme, and I could have put it on myself 
in five minutes, being a bride I must be dressed. 
Mrs Green and Minnie, who was to be my 
bridesmaid, undertook this office, and hindered 
me sadly. My dress was plain white muslin, 
simply made, and I had not intended wearing 
a veil ; but Mrs Green said that as they seldom 
saw a wedding, and she did not suppose I would 
be married again in a hurry, I might as well 
do the tiling in style while I was about it ; 
so, to please her, I shrouded myself in a length 
of plain tulle that covered me almost from 
head to foot, and really the effect was rather 
good. 

At last I was di eased ; but somehow we man- 
aged to be late, and it was a quarter of iqi 
hour behind time when I went across to the 
wool-shed on Mr Green’s arm ; while Biddy held 
an umbrella over my head, and Mrs Green 
followed sticking in utterly unnecessary pins to 
the very last moment Every one was waiting ; 
and the shed, decorated with such greenery as 
was available, looked quite festive. At one end 
stood the breakfast table with the cake, home- 
made, but imposing, a towering monument to 
Airs Green’s housewifely skill. By a small table 
stood the clergyman in his surplice, looking a 
trifle out of place ; while round about were 
ranged all available seats from chairs to milking- 
stools and slab benches with stick legs. They 
were all occupied, for, as I have already said, 
a wedding was not an every-day occurrence, and 
people had turned out in full force. 

\Ve advanced with all i>ossible decorum, and 
the ceremony proceeded as usual till the ring 
had been put on and the blessing given, when 
some one, breathless and dusty, dashed in at the * 
doof* and cried : 4 Fire ! Bush-fire ! Close here !’ 
Instantly most of the forms were upset, and 
there was a rush for the door. 

4 Hi ! Stop a minute,’ cried Jack as he collared 
his two friends and dragged them back j * we 
will get this over now.’ 

The clergyman hesitated, then skipping a good 
deal, he began the exhortation in which wives 
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get ser much good advice and husbands so 
little. 

*Oh, never mind all that,’ cried Jack, stamping 
with impatience; 4 we will have the “amaze- 
ments and all the rest of it some other time. 
— What^iave we to sign ? Be quick !’ 

Jack’s friends made the poor clergyman show 
where we had to sign ; and we all did it in a 
desperate hurry, the two witnesses scrawling 
something when their turn came and bolting 
at once. Jack just took me in his arms and gave 
me a hurried kiss. ‘ Good-bye, dear little wife,’ 
he whispered— 4 good-bye and he was gone, leav- 
ing the clergyman and me alone together. 

He— the clergyman — was a young man jjust 
out from Home. He had a clear complexion, and 
fair hair parted down the middle, and was alto- 
gether the mildest-1 ooking little man imagin- i 
able ; his little round face just now displaying the [ 
blankest possible astonishment. 4 Ye husbands — 
lovuth himself— ye wives— subject— plaiting of 
hair and wearing of gold — amazement,’ lie 
muttered incoherently, looking from me, stand- , 
ing alone in my white veil and dress, to the ' 
deserted and upturned forms, and the cake tower- ; 
ing in solemn grandeur at the end of the i*oom. ' 
I believe he manfully intended to do his duty, if ' 
no one else did, and finish that ceremony to the 
bitter end ; but to read that cxhoitation at one 
poor woman left all alone would have been, to ! 
bay the least of it, personal ; so lie gave it up and j 
shook hands, as is the practice of clergymen. | 

4 1 — T wish you every happiness, Mrs Rushton,* 
he stammered ; then, remembering that 1 had j 
just been unceremoniously deserted by my bride- , 
groom, and not being sure whether such was the J 
custom of the country or not, he muttered some- 
thing about ‘sympathy;’ and then, gathering hio 
wits together with a violent effort, he hurst out 
like Mr Winkle : 4 Where are they ? What is the 
meaning of this most indecorous behaviour?’ 

1 did not answer, but ran to the door to look 
out. 

4 What does this mean V he repeated, following j 
me. 

4 Can’t you see ? Can’t you smell ? ’ I answered 
impatiently. ‘It is a bush-fire.’ °j 

• 

The head station was bfiilt in a valley at the j 
foot of a range of hills that formed a sort of 
semicircle behind it. They were thickly wooded 
with ‘stringy bark,’ and covered with fern and j 
grass-trees, and from among them there now rose, ! 
through air already quivering with heat, a 1 
column of thick white smoke, 1 hat floated up- 
wards in billowy clouds. The file was near — i 
that one could tell by the smell of burning gum- 
leaves ; anil though it could not have been burn- i 
ing long, it promised jto be a large fire, and a 
fierce one, for, as we watched, puffs of reddish- 
brown rose before the white smolje, showing that 
the Hames were getting stronger. 

The first set of men had disappeared over the j 
ridge already ; but Jack and his friends were 
only half-way up, and had stopped to cut boughs 
from some young saplings. They looked back, 
and I snatched off my veil and waved it to Jack ; 
they returned tlie salute with a flourish of their 
branches, aud»then resumed their climb ; while I 


twisted that unfortunate veil into a turban and 
went to the house with the bewildered parson. 

We found Mr Green giving orders for the 
boughs with which the veranda posts were 
decorated in honour of ^Christmas to be pulled 
down and all inflammable things to be put 
away. 

‘Will the fire come here?’ askdd the Rev. 
Augustus Smith anxiously. 

‘Not if we can help it,’ said Mr Green; ‘but 
it will be hard work stopping it on a day like 
this, and it is well to be ready.’ 

4 If the fire don’t come, the sparks will,’ said 
Biddy, whose experience of bush-fires was exten- 
sive ; 4 and them branches is just the things to 
ketch.’ 

‘ Yes ; get them down at once,’ said Mr Green, 
and he hurried off, calling back to his wife : 
‘Send up some tea to the nten as soon as you 
can.* 

I went to my room to change my dress, and 
there on the bed was my* habit laid out for 
my homeward ride with Jack. 4 Dear me! how 
differently the day was turning out from what 
vve expected,’ I thought. If it had not been for 
that fire, I would have been putting on my habit 
instead of this print morning-dress. No. On 
second thoughts, I decided things had . hap- 
pened so fast that, supposing the ceremony to 
nave been finished properly, we would just 
have sat down to breakfast, and I would be 
cutting the cake ; instead of which I went to the 
kitchen and cut large hunks of bread with cheese 
to match. 

It really was a disappointing wedding day. 
What was the good of getting married only to 
lose sight of my bridegroom at once, and have to 
work awny us if nothing had happened ? And 
Jack, poor fellow, what a day he must be having, 
hard at work in the heat and dust and smoke. 
1 felt half inclined to give in and have a real 
good cry ; but laughed instead, for through the 
window* 1 saw the Rev. Augustus working hard 
under Biddy’s directions, taking down and carry- 
ing away the decorations put up with so much 
care an hour or so before. 

Mrs Green and I set to work at once orSwoman’s 
v*ork in time of fire— boiling kettles and getting 
^eu and provisions ready for the men — no light 
task in this instance, for there were thirty or forty 
men, and no other station near enough to share 
in the providing. When the first bati h was ready 
it was taken up the hill by two of the men’s 
wives. 

Mr Smith and I next busied ourselves in taking 
out and filling all the tubs in the establishment, 
and in them bags and branches to be used in 
beating, should the fire come near the house. 

We paused, Mr Smith and 1, when wc had done 
all we could, and gazing upwards, wondered what 
it, must feel like to he before that awful fire. 
Eflen where vve were, the air quivered and 
danced with the heat and smoke, and the baked 
earth almost hurt our feet. What must it be up 
there? we wondered. The wind had strength- 
ened, driving the smoke across the sky ; and the 
sunlight coming through it, shed a lurid yellow 
glare on all around. Behind the hill the smoke 
rose thicker, faster, and darker, and the deep 
sullen roar of the fire could be heard. As we 
watched, a figure appeared on the top "of the hill, 
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then another and another, till quite a dozen were hurt, nothing would have hindered Mrs Brown 

in sight. I could just make out Mr Green with from telling me every detail. 

.Tuck and his friends beside him. They seemed I suppose wo all looked hot ; but poor Mr 
to be oonsnlting about something. More men Smith was the picture of misery, as he stood in 
kept morning up by twos* and threes, dragging or his hot black clothes slicing beef in a temperature 
carrying scorched branches ; some flung them- 1 considerably above a hundred degrees. ** 
selves down in the nearest shade with the charac- j ‘ Why don’t you take off your coat V said 
teristic itnpiflse of old hands at bush-fires to take j Biddy, noticing his distress. 

a rest when they could get it. The rest stood or Poor little man ; I believe he blushed furiously, 
lolled in groups, evidently waiting for orders. At but can’t be sure, for it was a simple im pussi- 

last the council of war on the hill-top came to an bilify for his face to get any redder than it 

end . Mr Green pointed along the ridge and already was. 

shook hands with Jack, who with ten or a dozen ‘Do, Mr Smith,’ said Mrs Green. ‘1 wouldn’t 

men started off in the direction indicated. work in a hot thing like that for anything ; 

We had not noticed— or, at least, I had not, for j besides, it’s real good cloth, and it’s sure to 
of course 1 had eyes for no one else while Jack get spoilt. — Here, Biddy ; take Mr Smith’s coat, 
was in sight -that all this tiipe the two women , and hang it up somewhere out oi the way.’ 
had been scrambling down the hill, accompanied j ‘ Look sharp, sir,’ said Biddy, holding out her 

by a man, who turned olf to the stables, while the ! hand ; ‘I ’ve no time to lose.’ 

women came down to the house, whither we fol- j So lie had to give it up. And 1 think that 

lowed. ! after a while he vwi* glad, though just at first he 

‘ Mr Green says will you give Jackson tea and looked hotter and more uncomfortable than 

tucker for ten men ; All* Rushtou is going over to ever. 

the big range,’ Mrs .Brown, one of the women, When we had pat ked up the provisions and 
was saying as we came in. seen Jackson stait, we all went into the back 

We all fell to work at once. Mr Smith cut veranda and looked up at the lull. The lire was 
beef and sliced plum-pudding ; while Mrs Green nearer now, and the smoke was thicker ; ashes 
and Iimade substantial sandwiches ; Biddy hurried and bits ol bjurnt fein and gum-leaves were 
up the kettles ; and Mrs Brown and Airs Jones falling all around ; the sun shone hotter, and 
packed things up as soon as they were ready, the parched air seemed to scorch one’s face. On 
As we worked, we asked brief questions, and the lull-top the men were cutting don a branches, 
got them answered still more briefly, with most and evidently getting ready for a struggle, 
aggravating interruptions at interesting points. j ‘They are going to burn a track,’ said Mrs 
‘Is it a big fire V Brown. ‘I expect they’d like their tucker now ; 

‘Yes.’ they won’t have time to eat when the fire 

‘Where were they when you got up?’ ' comes.’ 

‘Just coming off the steep range. They had , ‘Where is it now?’ 1 asked 
stopped the fire all along; but it got into the ‘About half a mile off ; but it won’t take long 
stringy bark and came along over their heads. — to come/ said Mrs Brown. 

Are these the hags, Mrs Green? — Yes; they hail ^ But,’ said Air Smith, looking puzzled, ‘why 


Are these the bags, Airs Green? — Yes; they hail ^ But,’ said Air Smith, looking puzzled, ‘why 
to run. It got behind Air ltushton and a lot of don’t they extinguish it farther oil 7 ’ 

’em. — Where do you keep the clean towels?' , ‘Because they can’t,’ said Airs Brown. ‘It’s in 
Imagine my feelings when at this pbint she a grass-tree gully. If they \iere fools enough 
dived head first into a cupboard and became to try to stand against it, they would be hliriv- 

deaf to questions. I can see it now, that country | elled up like so much brown paper.’ And she 

kitchen, Jresh whitewashed in honour of Christ- | went into the kitchen, where Alls Gieeu ami 
mas, <wkhi a bunch of gum-boughs hung from the j Biddy were already preparing more tea and pro- 
ceiling by way of a fly -catcher. A good-sized \ visions. 

room, with a roughly flagged floor, just now in- j 4 ' 1 All this time I lnid been longing to hear more 
tolerably hot, for we had a roaring fire in the. , about. Jack ; but every one had been too busy to 
large fireplace, on which two large kettles and answer questions ; now 1 tried again, 
a fountain were singing and spluttering. The ‘ What V suid Airs Brown. 4 Oh, Mr ltushton? 
window-panes were hot to the touch ; plates taken He ’s not hurt : not that I know on at least, 

from the shelves were ready warmed, and the Some one got Ins arm burnt, but 1 don’t think it 

butter was a clear transparent oil }t certainly was him’— in an aggravatingly doubtful tone.— 
was warn work. ‘Airs Jones here saw it all: I onlv saw them 


butter was a clear transparent oil jt certainly was him’— in an aggravatingly doubtful tone.— 
was warn work. | ‘Airs Jones here saw it all; I only saw them 

At the end of the long table stood Air Smith, afterwards. They did look like sweeps, and 
just now with knife and fork suspended, as he no mistake.’ 

gazed at Airs Brown, who was now intent on ‘ I didn't see much/ said Airs Jones modestly ; 
sorting towels. ‘ I only see half-a-dozen men beating like mad ; 

‘But— but, Airs Brown’ he gasped. „ and all at once the fire, got into the trees and 

‘What’s that?’ she said, emerging from the come along over their heads; and they never 
cupboard. took no notice^ till the sparks and things had 

How dwZ they escape?’ lighted the fern behind them. — Where s the 

Oh, they come through it, of course.— Here ’s sugar, Airs Green ?— Yes ; they had to run for 
a towel to wrap that pudding in/ it, they did ! But it was all so -smoky you 

1 suppose, if I had had time to think of it, I couldn’t make out which was which. The fern 
would have been wretched about Jack’s danger, was blazing, and the burning bark was comin" 
I was anxious as it was ; but we were all so down like rain. If it had been up-hill they had 
busy that I had no time to fret; besides, I knew to go, not clown, they wouldn’t have got away, 
he was safe. If he had been killed or badly no, not one of ’em. — Oh no !— Ahv Rushton isn’t 
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hurt; he’s got his eyebrows singed and lost the 
ends oli' his moustaches, that’s all. — My husband 
has lost half his beard, and got a hole the size 
of your two hands in the back of his waist- 
coat. 

THE NICKNAMES OF BRITISH 
REGIMENTS. 

It lias frequently been remarked, with a good 
deal of truth, that the ‘soldier lives m the past 
of his regiment and there is no doubt that 
much of the conversation round the camp-fire or 
in the guardroom refers to traditions of the 
‘Service’ — to events which, being unrecorded, 
would otherwise long have been forgotten. In 
this way the sometimes curious nicknames j 
attached to many regiments have been preserved , 
from oblivion. Some of these sobriquets have i 
crept into a place in the official titles of the j 
corps concerned ; others, again, are hardly known j 
except among soldiers, to whom, it is not going j 
too far to say, not a few regiments are more j 
familiar by their nicknames than their new | 
‘ territorial ’ names. In the present paper it may ; 
he as well to adhere to the old regimental i 
numbers ; for such designations as, for example, 
The Princess Louise’s Argyll end Sutherland j 
Highlanders make large demands on space. j 

We have above noted that some nicknames , 
have become portions of tlie authorised titles of I 
regiments. Such are the Bulls, the Blues, the ; 
Ureys. Everybody has heard of the Buffs. But ! 
the 3d Foot have enjoyed other and less widely 
known sobriquets. Dining the Peninsular War i 
they were lir&t the ‘ Nutcrackers,’ and afterwards j 
the ‘ Hesunvetionists.’ The latter arose lrom J 
their skill in discovering and unearthing con- , 
cealed treasure. Originally, the 3d had scarlet 1 
coat*, faced and lined with ImtF, together w*ith 
buff waistcoats, breeches, and stockings. Hence ’ 
the name. In 170B, another regiment, the 31st, ■ 
was raided and similarly clothed. Soon after- 
wards, the new corps displayed extraordinary ; 
valour in some action ; so a general rode up and 
cried : ‘ Well done, old Buffs !’ A few of tlie 
men replied : ‘We are not tlie Buffs, sir.’ — ‘Then ’ 
well done, youmj Buffs,’ said the general ; and 
ever since we have had both ‘Butfs’ and ‘Young | 
Buffs.’ The 22d Foot, again, once acquired the j 
nickname ‘lied Knights’ Ifom having been served j 
out with complete suits of scarlet; but they are [ 
better known as the ‘Two Twos.’ In like manner ! 
the 44th are the ‘Two Fours,’ and the 77tli | 
the ‘Two Sevens’ or the ‘Pot Hooks.’ 

Peculiarities of uniform have been a prolific 
source of nicknames. The Rille Brigade, for 
instance, from their sombre costume are the 
‘ Sweeps and on account of the very darjc tartan 
invented for them, the Highlanders of what is 
now the 42d Regiment were oiiginally called Am 
Frricmdan Jhibh , or the ‘Black Watch.’ The 
35th Foot, from their facings, jjro the ‘Orange 
Lilies the 53d are for a similar reason the 
‘Brickbats;’ and the 56th are the ‘Pompadours’ 
—their facings being of Madame’s chosen hue. 
Having sky-blue facings, tlie 97th are dubbed the 
‘ Celestials ;’ while the 5th and 7th Dragoon 
Guards are respectively the ‘ Green * and ‘ Black ’ 
Horse. In addition, the latter regiment is the 
‘Virgin Mary's Bodyguard,’ and also the * Straw - 


boots.’ They received the first of these names 
from having served under Maria Theresa of 
Austria ; the other was gained during the sup- 
pression of agricultural riots in the south of 
England. From their uniform when raised the 
old 70tli were known as the ‘ Glasgow Greys 
and the old 90th had the amusing name of ‘ Sir 
Thomas Graham’s Perthshire Gre^breeks,’ for 
ob\ ious reasons. 

Some nicknames arc very suggestive, if not 
always flattering. Of this sort are the ‘llib- 
breakers,’ * Piccadilly Butchers,’ or the ‘ Slashers.’ 
Tlie ‘Rib-breakers’ are the 3d Battalion Grena- 
dier Guards, who obtained this sobriquet from 
the combat at the Sandbag battery at lnkermanu 
— a struggle which has been immortalised by Mr 
Kinglake. For some years at the beginning of 
the century the Life Guards were familiar as 
the ‘Piccadilly Butchers.’ 6>n the occasion of 
the arrest of Sir Francis Burdett in Piccadilly, a 
conflict took place between the troopers and the 
mob ; and from the execution done by the former 
the nickname arose. In 1788, the Household 
Cavalry were remodelled and re-ofheered. The 
old school of officers boasted of their ‘blue 
blood,’ and sneered at their successors as ‘cheese- 
mongers.’ From this circumstance the regiments 
acquired the cognomen of the ‘Cheeses,’ which 
adheied to them till the period of the affair in 
Piccadilly. During the American War, the 28th 
Foot obtained the well-known nickname of the 
‘Slashers.’ An old story accounts for this term 
as lollows : A Canada merchant refused to pro- 
vide the women and children of the regiment 
with quarters. This happened in winter, and 
several persons died in consequence from ex- 
posure. Some of the officers of the 28tli, how- 
ever, resolved to exact vengeance ; they donned 
the garb of ‘ red men,’ ami bursting m on the 
merchant while he was at dinner ‘ slashed’ off one 
of his ears. In America, too, tlie 62d got the 
name of the ‘Springers’ from their rapid pursuit 
of thc^nemy alter the battle of Trois Rivieres. 
And m some similar manner, no doubt, the 12th 
Lancers became the ‘Supple Twelfth.* With the 
object of following up Nairn Sahib, very small 
and light men were enlisted for the 20tNJJussars, 
who still retain the nickname of the ‘Dumpies;’ 
* while the 39th Foot, having once acted in India 
as mounted infantry, are ‘Sankey’s Horse’ — the 
then colonel’s name being Sankey. The regiment 
immediately preceding this, the 38th, used to be 
known by the curious name ‘Pump and Tor- 
toise,’ on account of their great sobriety, and 
equally remarkable slowness, when once stationed 
at Malta. 

Having been detained for a long time in Scot- 
land by the general indicated, the 3d Hussars 
were called ‘Lord Adam Gordon’s Life Guards;’ 
and the 14tli Foot once had three battalions under 
a*Colonel Calvert —hence * Calvert’s Entire.’ The 
8? th used to rush to the charge with the old Irish 
war-cry, * Faiigli-a-Ballagh,’ and they are there- 
fore the ‘ Fuugh-a- Baling h Boys ;’ while the 33d, 
whose recruiting sergeants carried an oaten cake 
on tlie point of their swords, were appropriately 
dubbed the ‘Havereake Lads.’ Having earned 
distinction in many campaigns, the 5th Fusiliers 
are the ‘Old Bold Fifth;’ the 68th are the 
‘Faithful Durliams ;’ the old 94tli were the 
‘ Garvies the 58th are the ‘ Steelbacks,’ from 
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some forgotten circumstance ; and, from their | or ‘ Scots Greys * soon came into semi-official use. 
initials, the 51st King’s Own Light Infantry call j Popularly called the ‘ Oxford Blues,’ the Royal 
themselves the 1 Kolia.* | Horse Guards were raised after the Restoration 

But there are many further nicknames of a by Aubrey, Earl of Oxford. Their uniform, to 
similar kind. The 11th •Foot, from the terrible far as colour is concerned, was the same usrtit the 
slaughter they sustained at Salumanco, are the present day ; and the term ‘Oxford* is merely a 
‘Bloody Eleventh.’ At Albuera, the 57tli earned curious survival of the period when almost all 
the name of the ‘Die Hards ;’ while the 101st are regiments received the names of their connuand- 
the ‘ Old Dirty Shirts/ or sometimes ‘ Lord Lake’s ing officers. 

Dirty Shirts,* acquired during hard service in 

India. The 103d are the ‘ Old Toughs/ also gained 

in India ; and the ‘Holy Boys’ was the nickname , THE REFORMED BURGLAR, 
applied to the 9th Foot during the Peninsular ! ., . , 

War, when they are said to have sold Bibles and nai J ie . 18 L° lll8a ^aw, an d I am the wife — 
sacked monasteries. A famous regiment, the * ani a fi’ ai d that, to be quite truthful, I ought 
50th, is the ‘Fighting Fiftieth/ the ‘Blind Half- to say the plain and middle-aged wife— of a hard- 
Hundredth/ and the ‘Dirty Half-IIundredth.’ woi’king general practitioner m one of the suburbs 
The latter two titles arose the one from ophthal- of London. We have a large family, who at the 
mia in Egypt, and flie other from the men having commencement of my story were still very young, 

rt rat, ° ,, 1 fr0U1 tlldr , {ttces tlx.usl. now most of them are making their own 
with their cutis. As they always maintain a y„ , M , n T . • „ 

regimental goat, the 23d ale the ‘Royal Goats,’ j ' Ily 111 the " ol1,1 11 “ , ' ce,lless 10 adJ tllftt we 
or the ‘Nanny Goats ami the 03.1, from some ! | lava never at “V P erlod ot our “ bel!U 
forgotten incident, are the ‘ Bloodsuckers.’ Tlie burdened with money, although we are now in 
Royal Engineers and Marines again, are the ; comfortable circumstances, owing chiefly to the 
‘Mud Larks’ and the ‘Jollies;’ the Medical ; fortunate intervention of a reformed burglar. I 
Staff Corps are the ‘Linseed Lancers while the j will tell the story. 

MilitaVy Train (now extinct) had the compli- One day I was walking down a quiet thorough- 
mentary sobriquet of the ‘Murdering Thieves.’ fare near Oxford Street on my return from a 

: ***** °Tv? ,n ' wh r a ree >r, ta, ; i<! - 1 r Mn t 

while the 11th Hussars are familiar to every one ■ blessed like a mechanic, suddenly stooped 
as the ‘Cherry Pickers/ in consequence of some 111 ^ r01 ff °* me an< * ldt^d or appeared to lift 
of their men having been captured by the French . — something from the pavement ‘ Might this be 
while robbing an orchard in Spain. In Spain, • your property, ma’am?’ lie civilly asked, as he 
too, the 13th Hussars gained the nickname held out a purse towards me. ‘Have you lost 
‘Ragged Brigade’ from having fallen into a some- your puise?’ 

wlmt tattered condition in the course of hard j Following a custom of very doubtful wisdom, 
service. And from their antiquity, the oldest of | p wa8 at tUat ulomeut carrying mine in my hand, 
all our regiments, the 1st hoot, are ‘Pontius ; rn i tv , T • 1 b * i 1 i » •*, * 

Pilate’s Bodyguard ’ i Tilken uft ni y K |,ard > 1 involuntarily held it out, 

We have not yet* however, exhausted t\ K list of j f° 8hmv fchat {t waa P^ctly safe, without reflect- 
regimental nicknames ; for another batch of corps ! whether or not it was advisable to do so. 
derive sobriquets from their time-honoured badges ‘ Oh no ; the purse does not belong to me. I 
or mottoes. Thus, the 17th Lancers are the have mine here all right, as you see.’ 

‘ Death or -Glory Men/ their badge being a death’s Before I could divine his intention, before I 
head, with the words, ‘or glory.’ This famous could even cry out, much less follow him, he 
regiment was once called the ‘ Horse Marines/ 4 matched my property from my careless hold, and 
two of its troops having acted as marines on board i 1 in. *11 . \ . , 

the Hei-mimc in the West Indies. Subsequently, da f d Jlke t,,e , wmd "P * ,mlw ?°“ rt wl f * 
from the colonel’s name and the very BUUl ^ | If ‘ there opened into the street ; and I was left 
uniform, the 1 7th were known for a time us ‘Lord , *“ one 40 kluiellt n jy ^°^y* 

Bingham’s Dandies.’ By way of a badge the 2d The 1° SR was irremediable, for tlie man was 
Foot have a * Paschal Iamb.’ They were on Aery quite out of sight, and no policeman was visible 
active duty during the Bloody Assiccs under in the quiet street. I felt deeply vexed, for 
General Kirke, hence ‘ Kirke’s Lambs.’ But the not only had there been much more money in 
2d are also the ‘Sleepy Queen’s/ having, at it than* a poor doctor’s wife could well afford 
Almeida, allowed General Brennier to escape, to lose, but also the purse itself was a very good 
The 17th Foot, again, from their badge, are the one, nearly new, which for additional security 
‘Bengal Tigers ;’ and the 78th, by translation of I had lmd stamped on the flap inside with my 
their Gaelic motto, consider themselves the I name and address, so that' if I chanced to lose 
‘King’s Own Men.’ From the Roman numerals it among honest people, I might thereby recover 
XL, the 40th are well known as the ‘Exccdlers ;’ it again. I made my way to the nearest police 
while the 30th are the ‘ Three Xs ’ (XXX). station to lay a complaint, but the authorities 

Before concluding, we may notice two regiments were not very sanguine that any good would 
alluded to at the beginning of this paper— the result from the inquiries they promised to make. 
Greys and the ‘Blues.’ When raised in 1681, The whole thing was intensely annoying, the 
the men ol the 2d Dragoons wore gray uniforms; more so that with my purse I had lost all the 
ana about 1/02 they were mounted on white bills for my day's shopping, together with other 
horses, r roni one or both of these circumstances useful memoranda, and my railwaytneturn ticket ; 
the name Greys originated — the title ‘ Scotch ’ and not having a penny in my pocket to buy 
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another, I had to go to the expense of a cab all 
the way home, which made the adventure indeed 
a costly one. 

I was writing some letters in the dining-room 
next morning, when my housemaid entered, bear- 
ing a gfcytleiu&n'a can l, with the intimation that a 
visitor awaited me in the drawing-room. The 
name given was ‘ Mr T. Gerard,’ with an address 
in Fenchurch Street. 

‘ But I know nobody of that name,' I said 
dubiously. ‘Are you sure it is not a mistake ?’ 

‘Oh no, ma’am ; he asked for Mrs Law. And 
he’s quite the gentleman, ma’am, or I shouldn’t 
have shown him into the drawing-room.’ 

Jane’s ideas of a gentleman hardly corresponded 
with mine ; but certainly the dark-haired, well- 
dressed young man who presented himself to ^uy 
gaze on entering must be described as eminently 
respectable in appearance ; and accordingly I asked 
him to be seated. He wasted no time, but plunged 
at once into business. Putting his hand into his 
pocket, he drew out a small parcel, which he 
handed to me, asking if it was mine. I was 
agreeably surprised to behold my lost purse, 
empty, indeed, but for the papers it contained, 
but otherwise uninjured. 

‘It is mine. Where did you find it?’ 

‘ I am a clerk in the City, madam, employed, os 
you see, in Fenchurch Street ; and happening to 

be in Place yesterday afternoon on business 

lor the firm, I picked up this purse — it is need- 
less to say quite empty — at the entrance of a 
small back street which communicates, I believe, 
with Oxford Street.’ 

‘ The turning is near an upholsterer’s shop 9 1 

‘Yes, madam,’ 

‘Then that is the very court up which the 
man escaped. lie must have thrown the purse 
away as he ran.’ And in great indignation I 
related my story. ' « 

Mr Gerard was shocked and grieved to think 
that such an outrage could be possible in a 
civilised capital ; and heartily wished that he 
had been at hand to arrest the thief in his ilight. 
He asked if I thought I should recognise the 
man again, to which I replied that I believed 
so ; and then, as delicately as I could, I began 
to hint that I really could not think of troubling 
him to come so far out of his way only to « 
restore my purse. But he was up in njms at 
the mere suggestion of any .reward. 

The only thing I could do to show my gratitude 
was to ring for cake and wine and press them 
upon him ; repeating my thanks many times as 
we parted, mutually pleased. 

‘Well, at anyrate it’s a comfort to think that 
there are some honest people in the world,’ I 
reflected as I returned to the dining-room. 

I related the incident to my husband, when he 
returned from his rounds ; but instead eff being < 
pleased, he rather unsympathetically remarked : 
that it was odd the young man had nothing better i 
to do with his time than waste it in restoring *my ] 

§ urse, and that lie pitied the firfh in Fenchurch f 
treet. Somehow, men never will see these 1 
things as women do ; they are always so hard £ 
to please and so suspicious ! ( 

ftext day, the truth came to light. Jane 
sought me out with a very pale face to inform t 
me that some of the drawing-room ornaments £ 
were missing* In accordance with the rather ] 


senseless custom of the day, my tables and what- 
nots were crowded with a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of small articles, many of them valuable. 
My smooth-spoken young friend had utilised his 
spare moments well, ^vhile Jane departed in 
search of me. A pair of silver column-candle- 
sticks, a silver snuff-box, a very costly etui of 
Battersea enamel with gold fittings, and a tortoise- 
shell paper-knife with a silver handle, had dis- 
appeared— no doubt for ever. I had been proud 
of my knick-knacks, which were more valuable 
than perhaps befitted the establishment of a poor 
doctor ; but they had cost us little, being either 
heirlooms or wedding presents. 

I sat down and cried, of course ; while my 
husband in terse language expressed his opinion 
of humbugging clerks. We noth scolded Jane 
for admitting him into the drawing-room, al- 
though his respectable appeai^nee had also taken 
me in; but nothing could bring back our lost 
property. John gave information to the police, 
who promised to inquire nnmng the pawnbrokers ; 
but not a vestige of the stolen property was ever 
forthcoming. Perhaps what annoyed me even 
more than the serious loss was to think how 
civil I had been to the depredator, pressing cake 
and wine upon him when all the time my pro- 
perty was snugly stowed away in his pockets! 
How he must have laughed in his sleeve at my 
simplicity ! 

The effect of my strictures upon Jane was to 
make her ever after very chary of admitting any 
stranger to the drawing-room, actually on one 
occasion leaving the clergyman of the parish, 
who was the son of a bishop and the possessor of 
an honoured historical name, standing forlornly 
on the hall mat, while she came to inform my 
husband that ‘ there was a person in the hall who 
wished to see him ! ’ I11 short, the annoyance 

produced by that unlucky purse was almost 
endless ; and for years it was a sore subject in 
our house, until lapse of time caused it to be 
forgotlwi. 

Some years afterwards I went down to Brighton 
to pay a visit to a wealthy old aunt of mine, Miss 
Kymes, who had resided there for a long time. 
She was between seventy and eighty", \£>ut still 
active and strong, her mental faculties being also 
•in full vigour. A distant cousin of mine, Fanny 
Gresham, lived with her, for the sake of com- 
panionship ; but her duties were light, for Miss 
Symes was an old lady of a proud and independ- 
ent spirit, who disliked being waited upon, and 
still insisted on transacting all her own business. 
She was strict in her religious observances, and 
among tllS most constaut visitors to her house 
was the vicar of the church she attended. 

The first day after my arrival had been chosen 
by my aunt to hold a drawing-room meeting in 
advocacy of a mission which was doing much good 
in the slums of London, and the founder and 
conductor of which, Mr David Bryant, was to 
make an appeal in person. The vicar, Mr 
Stephens, was one of the first to arrive with his 
wife and daughters ; and in a Bhort time my 
aunt’s spacious drawing-room was full of people, 
chiefly elderly. 

Doubtless ninny of my readers have attended 
similar gatherings, so that there is no need to 
give a detailed account of the proceedings. Mr 
Bryant, who was formally introduced to the 
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assemblage by the vicar, was a tall, good-looking, 
dark-hairod man of about forty, dressed in black, 
with a white tie, which gave him quite a clerical 
appearance, although lie was only a layman. He 
proceeded to make a loi^ statement of the work 
and results of the .mission, which appeared to be 
achieving a great deal of good, although until 
that momerft I had never heard of it. It was 
very odd, but a fancy seized me, before I had 
listened to Mr Bryant very long, that I had 
surelv seen him somewhere before, though I 
could not remember where. I listened rather 
abstractedly, being puzzled over this, while one 
person and another rose to make a few remarks ; 
ami last of all, a salver was handed round for 
donations. 

It was a very good collection, so mncli so that 
I felt quite ashamed of my modest half-crown, as 
I looked at the show of bank-notes and sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns. Some of the old ladies were 
in tears over Mr Bryant’s touching account of his 
experiences as a missionary in the slums. Then 
tea and coffee were handed round, and after that 
the company dispersed, except the vicar and Mr 
Bryant, who remained to spend the evening with 
my aunt. 

My conviction that I must have seen Mr 
Rryamt before became deeper and deeper as the 
minutes spoil on ; so at last I asked him boldly 
whether we had not previously met. 

The missionary turned his bright dark eyes 
upon me with a smile, saying that it was not 
impossible, although he retained no recollection 
of the circumstance. He had never visited that 
part of London in which my home was situated, 
and many years of his life had been spent abroad ; 
but I might perhaps have seen him on the plat- 
form of Exeter Hall or some similar place. 

He was evidently in high favour with my 
aunt, who unbent towards him more than I ever 
saw her do to any stranger before. But 1 noticed 
that Fanny sat by with a disapproving expression 
on her face. •• 

I followed my cousin into her room for a con- 
fidential talk before going to bed that night, being 
curious to ascertain what I could from her respect- 
ing my punt’s new friend. ‘ Who is this Mr 
Bryant, Fanny?' I asked, as I took a seat. 

‘Odious man! Don’t mention him, Louisa; 1* 
detest him too much ' 5 

‘ Why, what harm has ho done you ? ' 

* Harm ! lie has come here and inveigled 
himself into aunt’s good graces, getting a lot of 
money- out of her on one pretence and another, 
and making her believe he’s a saint and a hero, 
when he’s nothing of the sort ! lie a'ltaost lives 
in this house now, and from morning till night 
we hear nothing but his praises.’ 

I I thought his mission was in London. IIow 
comes it that he is here at Brighton V 

‘ He gives out that he was ordered down here 
for rest and change of air. He 'came first about 
three months ago, and managed to scrape ac- 
quaintance with Mr Stephens, who took an im- 
mense fancy to him, and introduced him to aunt 
And now, as I told you, he is always corning here; 
and aunt is so besotted with him, that unless 
something is done soon, I really believe she will 
let him coax her out of half her fortune. I hope 
I *m not more greedy than other people ; but you 
and I are the only relations she lias in the world, 


Louisa, and I confess I do grudge every sixpence 
she bestows on that fellow, after always leading 
us to expect that we should inherit her money. 1 

* I can see you don’t believe in him.’ 

‘Not a bit! I’m convinced he’s nothing 
better than an impostor, and his mission- find all 
his other schemes are only dodges to get money 
out of people. For instance, there was that large 
collection this afternoon ; thank goodness, I only 
gave sixpence, for who is to know that he doesn’t 
keep all the money liim^elf?* 

‘Does he not furnish accounts?’ 

* Oh yes ; he professes to give you a balance- 

sheet ; but it would be easy to have anything 
lie liked printed, just to satisfy people. No 
one could tell whether it was correct or not.— 
Didn’t you sav vou fancied you had seen him 
before?’ " ' 

‘Yes; but, unfortunately, I can’t recollect 
where.’ 

‘Well, you won’t repeat what I have said to 
aunt, will you ? She won’t hear a word against 
him. But I’m sure she’ll live to repent it, if 
she doesn’t take warning in time.’ 

I had never seen Fanny so disturbed, and I 
could not wonder at it, for a very few days’ 
residence under my aunt’s roof convinced me of 
the serious nature of the case. My aunt had 
always been in the habit of taking strong likes 
and dislikes ; and it needed a great deal to shake 
her faith in any person who had once succeeded 
in gaining her confidence. Mr Bryant w r ns clever 
enough to perceive this, and by humouring her 
peculiarities, easily contrived to secure her favour, 
i soon heartily joined Fanny m her detestation 
of the missionary, believing him, ns she did, to 
be a hypociite and time-server, who fawned upon 
my aunt for the sake of her wealth, and advanced 
his own interests under the cloak of religion. 
Ilk- the meantime, I endeavoured to persuade my 
aunt to be more cautious ; but in vain. 

‘Did you really know nothing about Mr 
Bryant, aunt, before he came here?’ 1 ventured 
to ask one day. 

‘ lie lias told me his history, Louisa, and that 
is sufficient’ 

‘But you have only Lis own account of himself 
— have you ?’ 

»- ‘ What does that matter, when I knoiv him to 
be a man of honour? But 1 suppose you’ll be 
calling him a swindler next, as Fanny did the 
other day.’ 

‘ I must say, aunt, that I do think it W’ould 
be better to be on your guard in dealing with a 
total stranger.’ 

‘Well, really, the way you young people’ — I 
was fifty, by-tlie-byc — ‘take upon yourselves to 
lecture your elders nowadays is something aston- 
ishing ! . Surely, Louisa, a ivoman of my years 
might be trusted to exercise discretion ! Do you 
suppose I should allow a plausible impofitor to 
takp me in ? Mr Bryant is what he profcsseB to 
be, beyond a doubt.’ 

1 was afraid to say any more, although I was 
really very uneasy ; for almost insensibly the 
stranger had succeeded in gaining such an ascend- 
ency in my aunt’s house that he would have been 
very difficult to dislodge. 

But I must confess that my aunt’s infatua- 
tion was after all not greater than that of Mr 
Stephens. The vicar took Mr Bryant with him 
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everywhere, introducing him to his brother 
clergymen, and trumpeting his praises far and 
wide. Like my aunt, he would not listen to 
a word against him, for a great show of piety 
sufficed Jor Mr Stephens. 

‘I do believe it will end in the man inducing 
aunt to make her will in his favour !’ fretted 
Fanny, on the last morning but one of my 
stay. 

‘But I thought aunt’s will was made?’ 

‘Yes; but she may alter it any day. I may 
as well tell you that neither you nor I am in very 
good odour with her at present, Louisa. That 
man does his best to poison her mind against us 
in a quiet way. I should not he at all surprised 
if she leaves him nearly everything.’ 

‘She could never be so unjust.’ • 

‘Well, he is quite capable of forging a will, 
if it comes to that. She has foolishly told him 
so much about her affairs that it would be ea«y 
for him to do it. — Oh dear, how it rains! Don’t 
you wish we hadn’t to turn out to this horrid 
old meeting to night 1 ’ 

‘ Indeed, I do.’ 

We were going to hear an address given by 
an individual known as ‘The Reformed Burglar.’ 
From a career of crime, he had been suddenly 
brought to repentance ; and now spent his time 
going lecturing about the country in aid of the 
temperance cause and public morality generally. 

Mr Stephens had secured his services at his 
parish schoolroom, and we all, including my 
aunt, made our way there. The ball was very 
1 nil, but places had been kept for us; and 
when the lecturer, John Wood, made his 1 
appearance on the platform accompanied by the j 
vicar, there was great applause. The hero oi the 
evening was a small, rather slightly built mail ! 
of about forty-five, clean shaven, and neatly I 
dressed in black — not a bit like the popular idea 
of the members of Mr William Sikes’s pro- 
fession. I 

‘Where’s Mr Bryant ? I don’t see him on the ! 
platform,’ whispered my aunt to Mrs Stephens, 
who was seated on her left. 1 j 

‘Is it not unfortunate '( He was very anxious J 
to ho here ; hut at the last moment he sent, a note I 
to William saving that lie had such a terrible I 
facc-ache that he dare not venture out.’ 

Then the lecturer rising, briefly announced ' 
himself as a man who had been m prison at 
different times for upwards of seventeen years, > 
and stolen from first to last several thousand 1 
pounds’ worth of property, none of which had 
benefited him in the least. In a simple graphic 
manner he went on to describe the incidents of 
his career, pointing out how from a slight theft 
committed in a drunken freak he had gone on 
to crimes of greater magnitude; and ‘earnestly 
exhorting his hearers never to yield to the 
smallest temptation, for no one could say what 
the consequences might be to himself o» to 
others. m 

* Because, you see, one sin always leads to more 
— often leads other people to do wrong as well,’ 
he continued impressively. ‘Now, for instance, 
once when I was very hard up and not long out 
of prison, I thought I ’d try a little street robbery 
for a change. So I tried an old trick on with a 
lady, pretending I’d just picked up a purse, and 
wanting to ki!ow if it was hers. “No,” she says; 


“ I ’ve got mine all safe here in my hand ” — show- 
ing it to me. With that 1 snatched it from her, 
and cut up a court close by. Now that was bad 
enough ; but unfortunately the lady’s name and 
address were printed inf^de the purse, and, that 
put a pal of mine, who saw me throw it away 
empty, up to d ceasin' himself up very respectable 
the next day, and going to the lady*’s house to 
take the purse home, when he helped himself to 
some silver candlesticks and other things, and the 
poor lady thankin’ him all the time, lie hadn’t 
been a reg’lar dishonest sort of chap before, that 
pal o’ mine— at least, I can’t say that I’d known 
him ever actually steal anything ; but after that 
he went from bad to worse, and was soon in 
prison.’ 

I heard little more, but sat as if in a dream. 
17 this man had not just related to me the story 
of my own stolen purse, m$r ears must have 
deceived me. Every detail tallied exactly, and it 
was evident that he was speaking the truth. 

Greatly to the astonishment of my aunt and 
Fanny, 1 insisted on remaining after the audience 
had dispersed; and when, the hall had been 
cleared of all hut ourselves and the vicar, I went 
up to John Wood, who had been detained at my 
request, and looking him steadily in the face, 
announced myself as the person he confessed to 
having robbed. lie did not dispute my assertion, 
but readily gave the date and the name of the 
street ; adding, * Now that yon ’ve found me, 
ma’am, you can of course prosecute me if you 
choose. It was strange that von should be among 
the audience to-night ; hut I ’ve frequently used 
1 your case as an illustration of crime leading to 
! crime, though, as yon see, I ’ve no formal plan 
for my lecture, but just say whatever comes into 
! my head.’ 

I ‘No,’ I Raid after a minute’s reflection ; ‘ I won’t 
prosecute you, for I believe that you are now 
trying to lead an honest life and do good. It is 
I against your “ pal,” as you call him, that I feel 
| the molt resentment; for I must blame my own 
carelessness in carrying my purse in my hand 
when you robbed me ; but lie had no possible 
1 excuse tor coming to rob me in rny own house, 
j What was his name V ‘ *, 

I , ‘ Owen, ma’am ; or Wilson, he used to call 
: himself. “Shiny Jnn” was another name he 
1 had. He was that artful that he was very diffi- 
! cult to catch ; and he was mixed up in a lot of 
I robberies after that But I haven’t seen him now 
1 for a long time.’ 

‘ I wish you could find him for me,’ I answered 
vindictively. 

‘If I see him I’ll let you know, ma’am ; for I 
consider it my duty now to protect honest people 
when I can, though at one time I’d have died 
rather than betray a comrade.’ 

As I could see that my aunt was becoming 
impatient at the lateness of the hour, I was 
obliged to cut* short the interview ; and went 
home with the others, filled with amazement at 
the curious manner in which I had discovered 
the man who robbed me of my purse after all 
this lapse of time. I could not cherish vindictive 
feelings against him, for I felt convinced his 
penitence was genuine ; so I transferred all my 
hatred to Shiny Jim. 

I was sitting in my aunt’s parlour with Fanny 
the next morning, when about eleven o’clock the 
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maid came to the door to say that there was a 
man in the hall who wished to speak to Mrs Law. 
I went out, and found John Wood, with a small 
portmanteau in his hand. He pulled his hair 
awkwardly, and began i ‘ I took the liberty of 
coining here on my way to the station, ma’am, to 
say that I forgot last night that I was bound to 
make restitution to you for what I stole ; and as 
the money for the lecture covers it, as near as 
I can remember, here it is, ma’am ; and many 
thanks for your goodness in declining to pro- 
secute, and I hope you’ll forgive me for all the 
annoyance I caused.’ And ho put into my hand 
a sum which I ascertained to be a full equivalent 
for my loss. 

I was beginning to say that I hardly liked to 
take all his last night’s earnings, when a pompous 
double-knock at the front door announced a 
visitor ; and Jane<- threw it open to admit Mr 
Bryant, whose face-ache had evidently abated 
sufficiently to allow him to come as lie had pro- 
mised to transact soifte business for my aunt 

John Wood looked up quickly, and stood for 
an instant as if paralysed ; then suddenly caught 
him in a frenzied grasp, ejaculating * Shiny Jim !’ 
In an instant my aunt’s quiet hall had become 
the scene of a conflict, as the new-comer vainly 
tried ito shake off his assailant My aunt and 
Fanny came rushing out, while I secured the 
front door and despatched Mary in search of a 
policeman. Mr Bryant at first attempted lo deny 
nis identity ; but John Wood was, so positive that 
he had to desist, and fall back upon bad lan- 
guage. It must indeed have been irritating to 
him, after he had purposely avoided going to the 
lecture for fear lest his old companion might 
recognise him, to stumble thus unexpectedly 
upon him in Miss Symes’s hall. My aunt was 
horrified at witnessing the harsh treatment of her 
favourite ; hut I would listen to no appeals lor 
mercy, and resolutely barred the door. When a 
policeman at last arrived, I formally charged the 
captive with being a rogue ami impostor; feeling 
quite sure, after wh.it John Wood had said, that 
his pretended mission would turn out to be a 
fraud. 

So, in/Itied, it did ; and with the help of the 
Reformed Burglar, we were enabled to pro^e 
sufficient against him to procure liitn a long term' 
of penal servitude. The police recognised him as 
an old and artful offender ; and although he 
rented two rooms in a miserable street in White- 
chapel, to which he had directed his letters 
to be addressed, the charitable work carried on 
there was so little as to solve the question of 
the destination of the large subscriptions he 
had raised. Indeed, inconvenient inquiries had 
already been made about him in London, which 
was the reason of his coming to Brighton for 
‘ change of air.’ 

My aunt was too proud to acknowledge all sbe 
had lost through hor misplaced 'confidence irf a 
swindler, but we knew the amount to be con- 
siderable. He had obtained goods on credit from 
the Brighton tradespeople in her name, besides 
appropriating to his own use cheques which she 
hail entrusted to him for other purposes, and 
loose 'cash whenever he could. Her large dona- 
tions to his mission were of course entirely lost, 
and ever after the name of Bryant was a sore 
subject with' her and Mr Stephens. 


My aunt died a few months ago, when Fanny 
and I divided the property between us. But it 
appeared we had narrowly escaped losing all save 
a mere pittance, for my aunt’s solicitor, who had 
known us both from childhood, eonfideij, to us 
that his deceased client at one time seriously con- 
templated leaving a large amount to Mr Bryant, 
whose plausible tongue had completely conquered 
her prudence. She believed that in so doing she 
would be helping a most deserving charity, as she 
supposed her protege to be entirely devoted to 
the work of his mission. She had actually given 
Mr Senior instructions to that effect, after a tiff 
with Fanny ; and but for the fortunate advent 
of the Reformed Burglar upon the scene, I who 
write this would not now be enjoying, for the 
first time in my life, the delicious sensation of 
freedom from pecuniary care. 

SWEETBRIER LANE. 

Dearest of all are the sweet spring flowers 
That come with the sun and rain. 

I was stirred to the depths of my soul to-day 
By the sight of the primrose again. 

It was held in the gnisp of a childish hand, 

And its odours, subtle and sweet, 

Were borne on the wings of the gentle wind 
Through the city’s unlovely street ; 

And in thought I was treading the turf again 
In Sweetbrier Lane. 

And the sweet pure air, a vigorous breath. 

Swept down from the green hillside, 

And rustled the myriad leaves of the tiees 
That o’erslmdow the footpath wide — 

The path that leads to the pasture-gate, 

Where the cattle stand sleek and stiong, 

Wheie the hlaekbiid whistles a low sweet note, 

And the thrush pipes loud and long ; 

And my light heart echoed the glad refrain 
In Sweetbrier Lane. 

The sunbeams clmsed the shadows along, 

Like merry elves at play ; 

And, decked with flowers, the children trooped — 
Dear living sunbeams they! 

They flutter and dance and laugh and shout, 

1 hey revel the long day through, 

With never a thought of the storms that hide 
The sun and the sky so blue. 

How different life from the city strain 
In Sweetbrier Lane 1 

Dear Sweetbrier Lane, so far away ! 

’Tis only in dreams I see 

The. wondrous beauty that Spring so loves 
To lavish abroad on thee. 

I sigh as I dteam of this boyhood’s haunt — 

Of the changes that Time hath wrought ; 

Of the innocence sweet so rudely effaced 
By knowledge so dearly bought ; 

And my song of joy hath a sad refrain, 

Dear Sweetbrier Lane ! 

Charles H. Barstow. 
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A ROMAN CITY IN THE CHEVIOTS. 
Some thirty-five miles north-west of Newcastle- 
on -Tyne, in the very heart of the Cheviot 
Hills, the observant traveller comes upon some 
interesting ruins. These consist of fragments of 
walls, built of large blocks of hewn freestone 
beautifully finished and jointed together, and 
rising in some places to a height of eight or nine 
feet, but even this evidently much short of their 
original height. If you trace these walls from 
point to point, they will be found to enclose a 
great space of ground, nearly square, measuring 
475 feet in length from north to south, and 440 
feet from ea>t to west, and with a gateway enter- ' 
ing from each of the four sides. These walls, | 
moreover, arc of immense thickness, the exterior 
face being of ashlar work, and the interior of ■ 
rubble. Even in their present ruined and frag- 
mentary condition, they suggest a- place of 
enormous strength, intended lor the secure and 
permanent protection of its inhabitants. And 
when the visitor reaches the gateway in the 
western wall, he will find it standing intact up 1 
to the spring-stone of the arch on either side ; « 
and at his feet he will see two parallel gijpoves i 
worn in the stone pavement of the entrance, 
marking where wheeled vehicles had passed in 
and out. These grooves were not made during 
any recent time ; for in the middle of the gateway 
is a square block of stone against which the 
gates of the fortress shut, and which stone would 
effectually bar the way of our modern vehicles. 
How, then, were these grooves hollowed out, 
and when? They were worn out by tluf high 
wheels of the (louble- # liorsed Roman chariots, 
the horses being so harnessed that they could 
separate and pass one on eacl^ side of that 
stone block in the centre ; and these grooves 
are the record of their many exits and entries. 
The ruins around us are indeed the remains 
of a Roman station, the ancient City of Bre- 
menium, built when our era was little more 
than a century old. 

It is stranger to stand here amid these gray 
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mountain solitudes and look* upon those traces 
of a life that lias long since died out. What 
long centuries have come and gone since the 
Roman here set up his altar and offered sacrifice 
to his gods, and yet how near to him does the 
sight of these worn grooves bring us ! They 
seem as if made but yesterday, and half suggest 
that the sound of his chariot wheels cannot have 
more than passed out of hearing. Yet it is 
eighteen hundred years since Agricola and his 
legions subdued the fierce Brigantes to whom 
these bills and valleys then belonged, and nearly 
fifteen centuries since Honorius recalled the 
Roman armies from Britain and left our island 
once more a prey 1o other and more enduring 
invaders. And one has only to look around to 
realise this. The ground inside the walls of the 
camp L not only the site of modern farmhouses 
and offices, but it lias on it also the ruins of 
two old florder keeps. For the immense fortifi- 
cations which the Romans here erected have for 
hundreds of years served hut as quarries for the 
people in the neighbourhood. At the * r ery time 
of our visit, a few masons were engaged in 
.Ufllding an additional cottage within the camp, 
and were for this purpose digging materials out 
of one corner of the wall. It is well that 
the grooved stones in this ancient pavement 
of the western gateway have hitherto been left 
undisturbed. 

Every dweller in London knows the name of 
Watling Street. This long Roman causeway 
ran from Dover to Chester, approaching London 
from the south by way of Rlackhcath, crossing 
the Thames near Westminster, and running 
no^th-west in the line of what is now Edge- 
wafe Road. Bui this was not the only Watling 
Street which the Romans constructed in Britain. 
There was, among others, one that came north 
through the counties of York and Durham and 
Northumberland, passing up the vale of Rede 
Water across the Cheviots into Scotland, in 
which country it terminated as far north as 
Stirling. This famous Roman road is still to 
be seen and traced for miles in many places, 
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but in few is it more distinctly marked than | 
where it runs northward up the Rede Valley 
past Otterburn and on to the Camp of Bre- 
menium, near High Rochester. 

Within the last half-century the greater por- 
tion of the interior of the camp has been investi- 
gated and explored, and the plan of it as thus 
laid bare v&ill be found in the third edition 
of Dr Collingwood Bruce’s learned work, The 
Roman Wall. In consequence of these investi- 
gations, he says, ‘ we are provided with the 
ground-plan of a Roman station more complete 
than any we previously possessed.’ But, unfortu- 
nately, after these expensive and laborious exca- 
vations had been made, the whole of the vast 
mass of debris had to be replaced, and the ground 
levelled up as before. And why l Because ‘ the 
neighbouring proprietors had* the right of pas- 
turage over the station ’ ! Four and a half acres 
of hill-pasture worth perhaps live shillings an 
acre of yearly rent ! Why had not Government 
the power to step in in such a case and compen- 
sate the proprietors, so that the stone foundations 
of the ancient Roman houses, baths, hypocausts, 
and temples, and all that was left of the camp, 
might have remained exposed to view? The 
streets were found to be still paved with flags, 
but these cannot now be trod by the feet of 
pilgrim or antiquary, of so much more immediate 
value to the kingdom was the grazing-ground of 
a few score of sheep. 

From the relics of the Roman occupation that 
were found in the cam]) m the course of the 
excavations, the period at which it was first built 
can with some degree of accuracy be ascertained. 
Reference lias already been made to the conquest 
of Agricola, who took command of the Imperial 
troops in Britain in 78 a.d. The nation of the 
Brigantes, who held all the country between 
the Humber and the Forth, had presented a 
stubborn front to the invaders, and it was only 
after repeated campaigns that Agricola subdued 
them. At the end of seven years he "was re- 
called to Rome ; but before his recall, he had, 
in order to secure the southern half of Britain 
against the inroads of the northern or Caledonian 
tribes, established a chain of forts across the 
island between the Tyne at Newcastle and the 
Solway at Carlisle. This line of forts was id 
120 a.d. superseded by the great stone wall of the 
Emperor Hadrian, the remains of which, with 
its numerous supporting stations and outworks, 
are still abundant, and have formed the basis of 
much antiquarian study. But the erection of 
this wall did not queli the turbulei^ northern 
barbarians, and in 138 a.d. Hadrian’s successor, 
Antoninus Pins, sent Lollius Urbicus as his 
legate to Britain, who, after a long war, suc- 
ceeded in driving the Caledonians to the north 
of the Forth and Clyde, between the estuaries of 
which two rivers he raised a strong wall of turf, 
supported by forts at regular intervals. It was 
probably about this time that the northern 
portion of Watling Street causeway was con- 
structed, in order to improve the means of 
communication between the Northern and the 
Southern Walls ; and about this time also that 
the foundations of the station at Bremenium 
were laid. For an inscription has been found 
in the station which stated that the first cohort 
of the Lingoues erected this building in honour 


of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, under the direc- 
tion of the Imperial legate, Quintus Lollius 
Urbicus — thus fixing the date between 138 and 
140 a.d., the years during which Lollius Urbicus 
was in Britain. 

But so strong and extensive a piece of mason- 
work as this station with its great walls and 
numerous other buildings must have been, was 
probably the work of more than one year. Its 
site has been well chosen for defence. It stands 
on a kind of plateau, from which on the south 
side the ground sinks rapidly down to the Rede, 
and on the west to the bed of a small tributary 
stream. On the east side it is passed by the 
Watling Street, and beyond this was anciently- 
protected by a marsh. A high caithen ram- 
part, with its corresponding moat, invested it 
on every side ; but on the north and east sides, 
which were most vulnerable to attack, there are 
three lines of earthen ramparts. Inside of all 
these ramparts was the huge stone wall, from 
fourteen to rxteen feet in height The general 
thickness of the wall is about seventeen feet, 
but there ara two places where this thickness is 
exceeded, chiefly on the west side, where for a 
length of 130 feet the wall has had a thickness 
of twenty-eight feet This immense thickness 
is pierced by,, the western gateway with its 
grooved pavement, and the wall at this place 
is believed to have been built thus broadly and 
solidly in order to serve the purpose of a 1 ballis- 
tanum’- that is, the part of the fortifications 
on which were placed the ballistc or military 
engines that were used for hurling stones and 
other heavy missiles against the enemy. Two 
inscriptions still exist, the one recording the 
erection, the other the restoration, of a bal- 
listanuui. 

As to the interior arrangement of the city, 
there had originally been, as was u-aial in 
Roman stations, two mam streets — one running 
between the northern and the southern gate, 
the other between the gates on the east and 
west. The result of the excavations showed, 
however, that the existing buildings were not 
the work of one period, but ol two, if not 
three. In consequence of these later ch mges — 
probably made by the Romanised Britons after 
the Imperial troops had evacuated the country — 
the street running north and south had been 
interfered with and built over by later erections. 
That from east to west, on the contrary, was 
traceable, as were also two other parallel streets. 
On more than one occasion, m the opinion of Dr 
Bruce, the city had been visited by devastation ; 
and each reconstruction had been inferior to the 
former in the style of building, and appeared to 
have been performed in a hasty manner. 

‘Th? first thing,’ says Dr Bruce, ‘that struck 
a stranger on entering the station whilst the 
excavations were going forward was the extreme 
economy of space which was exercised. Every 
part of the area that was explored had been 
covered with buildings. These, for the most 
part, were small and crowded together. The 
mam streets varied in width from ten feet to 
fourteen feet The subsidiary ways leading to 
the several habitations were usually less than 
three feet wide. Generally speaking, the streets 
of earlier formation were flagged with broad flat 
stones ; those of later were paved with small 
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stones. The houses were strongly built, consist- feet above the level of the sea, and overlooked 
ing of stone walls of from two to four feet thick, by the still higher summits of the Cheviots, the 
They had been roofed with sandstone slate. It pious Roman called to mind the spirits that 
is probable that windows were very sparingly dwell in these hilly solitudes ; for here has been 
used, very little window glass having been found found an altar dedicated to the * Gods c*£ the 
around the ruins. . . . The drainage of the city Mountains, • by Julius Firminup, a decuiion’ — 
seems to have been very complete. Conduits that is, a humble commander of ten men. Nor 
were provided for introducing fresh water, as were the national heroes forgotten ; lor one relic 
well as sewers for taking oft* the rain and refuse was discovered on which Faustulus was figuied 
water. . . . One of the first things which a standing over Romulus and Remus and the wolf, 
garrison drawn from southern Europe would Many other memorials of that old Roman occujpa- 
demand would be warmth ; accordingly, we find tion have been dug up here — pieces of cham- 
tlmt several buildings were provided with hypo- mail, spoons, hairpins, little figures that may 
causts,* for diffusing a comfortable temperature have been the toys of children, numerous frag- 
fchrough them. This was particularly the case xnents of corul-red Samian ware that had been 
in the long ranges of barracks on each side of the esteemed then as the collectors of bric-a-brac 
central building.’ Yet all these streets and alleys among ourselves esteem their old china, some of 
of this old Roman city in the Cheviots, with these fragments showing that the originals had 
the various appliances for sanitary and hygienic been mended with rivets. • 


requirements, are once more buried beneath the Of the actual history of the city while in the 
soii. possession of the Romans we know nothing. 

The completed city, with its great walls and It was in all likelihood tl& military genius of 
flanking palisaded ramparts, must have formed Lolli us Urbicus that selected its site and prepared 
a very secure defence to the ganison who held its defences ; and it, may have been visited by 
it. And this garrison would «e»*m to have been the great Emperor Sevei us, when, with his queen 
composed of the ‘first cohort’ ol the legion, as and his two infamous sons, he arrived at York 
several altars are so inscribed and dedicated, in 208 a.d., and thence staited oil his great 
This gi\e& us a fair means of ju Ignig as to the [campaign against the tribes of Caledonia. But 


importance of the station as a military defence, 
and the number of men that tunned the gar- 


that active Emperor was not now as he had 
been fifteen years previously, when, at the head 


rihon. A Roman legion was dmded into ten ' of his Pannoniun legions, he marched on foot and 
cohorts —the ‘first cohort’ being twice the in full armour, eight hundred miles in foity days, 
.strength of the others. This cohort w f as made to take possession of the imperial crown at Rome, 
up of 1105 infantry and 1(12 cavaliy; and to it 1 For he was now over sixty years of age, and a 
was assigned, of right, the post of greatest danger, [ suflerer from gout in the feet, so that he had to 
mid the custody of the golden eagles that formed j be curried in u litter all the way from Rome to 
tlie standards of the legion, and wdiich, when in J York. With a gieat army he leit the latter 
camp, ware kept in the temple and worshipped j city, following no doubt the line of Wutling 
as gods. That this was so in Bremenium is Street to the Northern Wall, where, beyond 
shown by an altar found thert% dedicated by ‘ffhe the Forth and Clyde, the Caledonian unconquer- 
first cohort of the Yarduh to the genius of our aides had their home. These, however, on this 
Emperor and of the Standards. 5 Peace has now occasion adopted Fabian tactics, with the result 
made the place a solitude ; but very different that, alftiough be had not fought a single battle, 

must have been the a;-pect of tins mountain valley . the Em perm came back with a loss of fifty 

when the city was m full occupation, the hills j thousand men. I1 js return is said to have been 
resounding with the blare of the trumpets with attended by omens • of approaching , ruin. A 
which the Romans were wont to direct the I negro soldier met him at a halling-pn.ee near 
evolutions of the soldiers, whose constant and I the Southern Wall, and, presenting him with a 
unremitting exercises w T cre so severe that theMuneral wreath, spoke words relating to Ins death 
absence of bloodshed was all that distinguished and subsequent deification. ‘Thou hast been all 
them from a real battle. j things,’ said the dusky soothsayer, as he offered 

Seneca says, that wherever the Roman lias j the ominous wreath — ‘thou hast conquered all i 
conquered, there he inhabits. And wherever he j things ; now, therefore, be the God oi Victory. 5 ] 

inhabited, thither also he brought his gods. | Severus passed on ; but, in the lollowdng spring, 

Among these were the family deities — the Lares as he w r a^,pre paring at York for a second cam- 


and Penates that w r ere sacred to every household ; paign against the noitliem tribes, he died, and 
and among the debris of Bremenium have been his body was borne to Rome for burial, 
found those small statues of Venus and of other It is not improbable that, both m going and 
deities to whom the household prayers were returning on his bootless campaign against the 
offered. But while mindful of his own gods, Caledonians, the great Emperor rested and passed 

the Roman did not. nRCrlo/.t rrnila fVin flua nirrhf. ill flio t Stv ftf Rl'PHIMlimil wlian 


paign against the noitliem tribes, he died, and 


the Roman did not neglect the gods of the the night in the City of Bremenium, when the 
country to which he came. To him every pkice golden eagles would be lodged in the sacred 
had its peculiar protecting Genius, and these temple beside the prietorium. Traces of immense 
Genii had needs be propitiated if he was to camps, of the temporary kind, are to be found 
prosper in their abodes. Coming, therefore, to on the Watling Street in the vicinity, and were 

fKit. ^ i _ *i i e — j.;? „ * 


this high City of Bremenium, nearly a thousand evidently intended for the accommodation of great 
bodies of men. But the further history of the city 

* a i u , ,, is unknown. Coins have been found in it, from 

A liypocaust was an arched chamber under the n c . . , « “ . 

floors, in which a fire was placed, the heatod air being ^ ie veI T scarce ones of Otho to those of CarausiUfl 

conveyed to the apartments above by earthenware — Ike latter the same who, in 287 A.D., tojk pos- 

pipes. * session of Britain, and held it against the Romans 
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for seven years, when he fell under the dagger of 
one of hie own servants. With this episode it 
is just possible that the Roman occupation of 
Bremenium came to an end. Carausius had 
enough to do to repel hi# enemies on the south, 
and he probably left the Romanised Britons 
oil the nortlj to look to themselves ; in which 
case the camp of Bremenium would shortly be 
devastated by the fierce Piets. Rome herself was 
in her decline. After holding our country much 
longer than we have yet held India, she was iorced 
by her internal necessities to withdraw her troops 
from Britain ; and all that is left among us of 
the greatest Empire of the world are a few such 
relics and ruins as have been found at Bre- 
menium. Rome, in teaching the barbarians her 
arts of war, taught them how they might conquer 
herself ; and that very year in which the Homans 
left Britain for evci', the Imperial City itself was 
stormed and sacked by the Goths. So passes the 
glory of the world ! j. r. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

CHAPTER XVIL— THE ‘ MAOICIENNE.’ 

The corvette looked a mighty long distance away 
from the low elevation of the boat’s gunwale : 
almost us far as the horizon, it seemed to in} r eyes, 
though from the height of the deck of the India- 
man the sea-line showed something above the 
bulwarks of the man-of-war. One hardly noticed 
the movement in the sea on board the Countess 
Ida , so solemn and steady was the swing of the 
great fabric, a movement stealing into one’s 
thoughts like a habit, and leaving one unconscious 
of it j but the heave was instantly to be felt in 
the boat, and 1 own that I could not have be- 
lieved there was so much swell until I felt the 
lift of the noiseless polished fold and marked the 
soft blue volume of the water brimming to the 
hot and blistered sides and green sheutliing of the 
Indiainan. 

A huge lump of a ship she looked as we were 
swept aw£y from her : her masts soaring in three 
spires with the Hash of a vane above the aiivj r 
gossamer of the loftiest cloths : groups of passen- 
gers watching us from the violet-tinted shadow 
under the awning, heads ot seamen at the rail, or 
figures of them upon the forecastle near the huge 
cathead that struck a shadow of its own into the 
water under it. 

4 A grand old ship,’ exclaimed the lieutenant. 

4 1 had no idea she owned such a handsome 
stern,’ said Colledgo ; 4 quite a blaze of gilt, I do 
protest, Miss Temple. How gloriously old Keel- 
ing’s cabin-windows sparkle amid the gingerbread 
magnificence of decoration.’ 

4 What is there in the art of pajnting to repre- 
duce such a picture as that?’ exclaimed Miss 


(luce such a picture as that l exclaimed Miss 
Temple, with her dark eyes glowing to the mood 
of delight raised in her by the beautiful spectacle. 
4 It is like looking at an image in a soap-bubble. 
What brush could fling those silver-bluish dainti- 
nesses of tint upon canvas, and make one see the 
ship through this atmosphere filled with ocean- 
light?’ 

4 Ocean-light ! ’ exclaimed the lieutenant, view- 
ing her with an air of profound admiration ; 


4 that is the fit expression, madam. Light at sea 
is different from light on shore.’ 

4 As how?’ cried Colled ge. 

4 Oh, my dear fellow, see what a reflecting eye 
the ocean has,’ said I ; 4 it stares back in glory 
to the glory that looks down upon it.* Mould 
and clay can’t do that, you know.’ 

4 True,’ said the lieutenant. 

4 Pray,’ said I, addressing him, 4 when you 
overhauled that hull yonder, did you meet with 
anything to warrant our suspicion that she was 
a rover?’ 

4 1 found no papers,’ said he ; 4 forward, she is 
burnt into a shelj. All her guns are gone, 
dropped overboard, I suppose, to keep her afloat. 
She has a little round-house aft, and in it sits 
a man.’ 

4 A man?’ exclaimed Miss Temple. 

4 He sits in a musing posture,’ continued the 
lieutenant ; 4 he frowns, and seems vexed. He 
holds a feather pen in one hand, and supports 
his head or the elbow of his left arm, but he 
doesn’t write* : possibly because there is no ink 
and the wind seems to have blown his paper 
away.’ 

4 Is he dead ?’ exclaimed Miss Temple. 

‘Quite,’ responded the lieutenant with a smile 
of enjoyment ofjier beauty. 

‘Bless me !’ cried Colledge, staring at the hull 
under the sharp of his lmnd. 

‘Is she a picaroon, think you, sir?’ said I. 

4 Impossible to say,’ he answered ; 4 there are 
stands of small-arms in her cabin below, and a 
sweep of ’tween-decks full of piratic bedding. 
She will have been crowded with sailors, I should 
think, sir.’ 

The six men-of-wurfajucn were making the fine 
little cutter hum as they bent to their oars, 
one hairy face showing past another, the eyes of 
eacn man upon his blade, though now and again 
one or another would steal a respectful peep 
at Miss Temple. What exquisite discipline their 
demeanour suggested ! One hardly needed to 
do more than glance at them to sound to the 
very depths the whole philosophy of our naval 
story. How should it be otherwise than ns it 
is with a nation that could be the mother of 
such children as those felloivs ? 

1 The lieutenant was very talkative, and had a 
deal to say about the west coast of Africa and 
Cape Town ; and he had a great many questions 
to ask about home. Miss Temple constantly 
directed her eyes over the side, as though affected 
and even startled by the proximity of the mighty 
surface. And boundless the light blue heaving 
plain looked as it went swimming to the far-off 
slope of sky that it seemed to w r ash — the vaster, 
the more enormous for the breaks of toy-like 
craft upon it ; for the Indiainan and the corvette 
were standards to assist the mind into some 
perception of the surrounding immensity. 

It w r as a longer pull than 'I should have 
believed, and ronstingly hot, thanks to the flaming 
reflection that filled the heart of the sea, and to 
the motionless atmosphere, which w r as scarcely 
to be stirred even into the subtlest fanning of 
the cheek by our passage through it. Miss 
Temple’s face in the shadow of her parasol 
resembled some incomparable carving iju marble, 
and but little of vitality w r as to be seen in it 
outside of her rich, full, eloquent eyes, when she 
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fell into some pause of thought and looked away 
into the dim blue distance as though she beheld 
a vision down in it. The corvette appeared 
deserted with her high bulwarks topped yet 
with a line of hammocks ; but it was eusy to see 
that it was known on board the lieutenant was 
bringing a lady along with others to visit the 
man-of-war, for there was already a proper gang- 
way ladder over the side, with a grating to step 
out on, though the broad-beamed craft swayed 
more to the swell than the Indiaman, and so 
dipped the platform that it needed a deal of 
manoeuvring to save Miss Temple from wetting 
her feet. 

Sir Edward Panton, a tall, exceedingly hand- 
some man, with iron-gray hair and a sun-red- 
dened complexion, received us at the gangway. 
He seemed scarcely able to believe his eyes when 
Colledge called out to him. He welcomed Miss 
Temple with an air of lofty respectful dignity 
that would have sat well upon sonic nobleman 
of magnificence welcoming a royal visitor to his 
home. Chairs were brought from the cabin and 
placed on the quarter-deck in the shelter of the 
awning, along with a little table, upon which were 
put some excellent sherry, claret, "and seltzer- 
water, and a box of capital cigars. The look of 
this ship, after the Indiaman’s ere umbered decks 
broken by their poop and topgallant forecastle, 
was a real treat to the seafaring eye. She was 
flush fore and aft : every plank was as white as a 
peeled almond ; the black biccches of her artil- 
lery gave a noble, massive, imposing character to 
her tall immensely thick bulwaiks ; the ratlines 
showed straight as thin bars of iron in tlie wide 
spread of shrouds and topmast rigging ; the 
running gear was flemish-coiled ; the brass-work 
sparkled like burnished gold ; the snow-like cloths 
of the fore-course gathered an amazing brightness 
from their mere contrast with the red coat iff a 
marine pacing the forecastle ; the sailors in white 
clothes, straw-hats, and naked feet, sprang softly 
here and there to the light chirruping* of a pipe, 
or went on with the various jobs they were about 
on deck and in the rigging amid a silence that 
one might ask for in vain among a crew of mer- 
chantmen. 

Sir Edward was delighted to see his cousin, and 
it seemed as if there was to be no end to their 
talk, so numberless were the questions tl« com- 
mander put about home, his family, doings in 
London, matters political, and so on, and so on. 

I had a chance, whilst Colledge was spinning some 
long twister of private interest to Sir Edward, to 
exchange a few words with Miss Temple, whose 
behaviour in the main might have easily led me 
to believe that she was absolutely unconscious of 
my presence ; in fact, I shouldn’t have addressed 
her then but for finding in the domestic and 
personal gossip of the two cousins an obligation 
of either talking or wnjking away. 

‘The Countess Ida looks a long distance* off, 
Miss Temple.’ # 

‘ Farther, I think, than this ship looks from 
her.’ 

‘ That is owing to a change in the atmosphere. 
We shall be having some weather by-and-by.’ 

‘ Not before we return, I hope.’ 

‘The blue thickens yonder,’ I exclaimed, indi- 
cating that quarter of the sea where I had noticed 
the depression of the horizon. 
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She gazed listlessly ; her eyes then went roam- 
ing over the ship with a sparkle in them of the 
pleasure the whiteness and the brightness and 
the orderliness of all that she beheld gave her. 

Presently Sir Edward«exclaimed : ‘Miss Temple, 
you would like to inspect this vessel, I am sure. 

I wish to show Stephen my wife’s portrait, and I 
want you to see it. — Mr Dugdale, you will join 
us?’ 

Down we went into a very pleasant cabin, 
and the captain produced a water-colour sketch 
of his lady. 

‘A sweet face !’ exclaimed Miss Temple ; whilst 
Sir Edward gazed at the picture with eves full 
of the yearning heart of a sailor long divorced 
from Ins love. 

‘Have you found your charmer yet, Stephen?’ 
said he. ‘Any girl won your budding affec- 
tions ?’ • 

The youth looked at me suddenly and turned 
of a deep red. I believe lie would have said 
no at once, and with a eocRsure face, had I not 
been there. Miss Templet gaze rested upon 
him. 

‘Why, who is it, Stephen, eh’’ exclaimed Sir ] 
Edward with a merry laugh. — ‘See how he 
blushes, Miss Temple ! a sure sign that he has 
let go his anchor, though he is riding to a long 
scope all the way out here.— Who is it, Steve ’’ 

‘ Oh, hang it, Ned, never mind ; you bother 
a fellow so,’ answered Colledge with a fine air 
of mingled irritation and contusion, and a half- 
look at me that was just the same as saying, 

* Wlmt an ass I am making of myself!* 

‘ Miss Temple,’ exclaimed Sir Edward, laughing 
heartily again, ‘he may possibly have confided 
the lady’s name to you ?— Pray, satisfy my curi- 
osity, that I may congratulate him before we!* 
part.’ 

‘ I am as ignorant as you are,’ she replied 
with an expression of cold surprise in her face. 

I marched to a porthole to look out, that I 
might Conceal an irrepressible grin. 

‘I say, show us the ship, will ye, Ned?’ 
shouted Colledge ; ‘ there ’s a long pull before 
us, and we ’re bound to India, you know.’ 

Captain Panton led the way out of the cabin, 
wnd went in nd\auce with Miss Temple, pointing 
here and explaining there, and full of his ship. 
Colledge sidled up to me. 

‘Dugdale,’ he exclaimed in a whisper, ‘do you 
believe that Miss Temple will guess from my 
idiotic manner just now that I’m engaged to be 
married V 

‘Oh yeg.; I saw r her gaze sink right into you 
and then go clean through you. It is best as 
it is, Colledge. You may breathe freely now.’ 

He smothered an execration, and continued 
gloomy and silent ior some time. There was 
not very much to be seen below. We were 
presently on deck ; and after another ten minutes’ 
cliat, during which Colledge seemed to regain 
his spirits, the boat was ordered alongside. 

‘ It shall be my secret as well as yours, 
Stephen, long before you are home from your 
tiger-liunts!’ exclaimed Sir Edward at the gang- 
way, waggishly shaking his forefinger at his 
cousin. 

We shook hands, entered the boat ; the lieu- 
tenant took his seat, the oars sparkled, and away 
we went with a flourish of our hats to the 
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commander, who stood for some time in the 
open gangway watching us. 

‘There’s a trifle more swell than there was, 
I fancy,’ said I to the lieutenant. 

‘I Jill ink there is,’ In? answered, looking over 
the sea with a face as if he thought of some- 
thing else. 

‘What a ( confounded quiz Nod is,’ exclaimed 
Colledge. ‘He’s rather too fond of a laugh at 
other people’s expense. I think that sort of 
thing a mistake myself.’ 

‘He is a very handsome gentleman,’ said I. 

‘Well, I’m mighty glad to have seen him,’ 

said Colledge. ‘He’s a dear good fellow, only 

I hone you’ve enjoyed the trip, Miss Temple?’ 

‘Thoroughly, thank yon; it is a delightful 
change. — How strange to think of that toy 
yonder as being our home for some months to 
conic ! It is like fancying one’s self as dwelling 
in a star, to see her floating out there in the 
blue haze, as though she were poised in the 
atmosphere.’ 

She fastened her eyes on the Indiaman as she 
spoke. One saw in this that she had a sailor’s 
observation for atmospheric effect. Star-like the 
ship looked in the distance— a dash of misty 
light in the blue haze, hovering as it were above 
the junction of sea and sky, where the blending 
of the elements was so dim and hot that you 
couldn’t tell where they met. 

‘Isn’t it thickening up a trifle, somehow?’ 
said I to the lieutenant. ‘Look to the right of 
the wreck there— what is that appearance ?’ 

‘What do you see?’ he exclaimed. 

‘ Why, to ni3 r fancy, it is as though there were 
a dust-storm miles away yonder.’ 

He smiled, and answered : ‘ Mere heat. One 
'doesn’t need many months on the west African 
coast to grow used" to that sort of aspects. They 
suggest nothing but quinine to me.’ 

* What time is it ? ’ said Colledge. 

We pulled out our watches : it was half-past 
four. 

* I am sorry we are returning to the Indiaman,’ j 
said he. ‘1 should like to get away from her j 
for a little while ; then one would find some- 
thing of freshness in her when one returned. 

I am not thirsting to meet Mr Johnson and Mr ! 
Einmett and Mr Crecnliew again. — Are you, MLs^ 
Temple?’ 

She slightly smiled, and said : ‘ I wish Bombay 
were as near to us as the Magicienne is to the 
Indiaman.’ 

‘I have an idea !’ cried Colledge, whose shining 
eyes methought seemed to suggest the influence 
of the last large bumper of sherry he *nad tossed 
down before leaving the corvette. ‘Let us kill 
another hour by boarding the wreck.’ 

‘ 1 shall be very pleased to put the boat along- 
side,’ said the lieutenant — ‘What do you say, 
Miss Temple ?’ 

She looked at the Indiaman, and then s6nt 

a swift glance at me, as though she would read 

my face without having me know she hod peeped 
at it. 

‘Will there be time before it falls dark?’ she 

answered. ‘I am in no hurry to return ; but 

l do not want to make my aunt miserable by 
remaining out upon the water until after sunset’ 

‘ Oh, we have abundance of time,’ said the 
lieutenant 


‘It will give us so much to talk about,’ ex- 
claimed Colledge. ‘ I want to see what sort of 
a ship it was that frightened us so abominably 
the other day.’ 

‘What do you say, Mr Dugdale?’ said Miss 
Temple. 

‘I am thinking of the lonely sentinel this 
gentleman was telling us about as we came 
along,’ said 1. 

‘Oli, one peep! one peep at him, just one 
pee])!’ cried Colledge; ‘don’t let us go back to 
the Indiaman too soon. — At this rate,’ he added, 
turning up his slightly flushed face to the sky, 
‘ we may have another six months of her.’ 

The lieutenant laughed, and, anxious to please 
him, as I supposed, quietly pulled a yoke-line 
and swept the boat’s head lair for the hull. 
His making nothing of the appearance I had 
called his attention to was reassuring. I should 
have thought nothing of it either but for the 
indent in the horizon that morning, and the 
recollection that grew out of it, as I have told 
you. But then old Keeling had let us start 
from his ship without a hint, and Sir Edward 
had littered no caution, though, lo be sure, in 
those days the barometer was not. the shaper of 
marine speculations it has since become ; and the 
silence of these, two skippers, and the smile and 
careless rejoinder of the lieutenant, should have 
been amply satisfying. Nevertheless, there was 
no question but that the light swell heaving out 
of the north-west was sensibly gaining in volume 
and speed, and that it was the mere respiration 
of the ocean I could by no means persuade 
myself, though it might signify as little. 

Colledge grew somewhat frolicsome ; indeed, I 
seemed to find an artificiality m Ins spirits, as 
though he would clear Miss Temple’s meiqory of 
Captain Panton’s hndinagi > by laughter and jokes. 
The lieutenant fell in with his humour, said 
some comical things, and told one or two lively 
anecdotes of the blacks of that part of the coast 
the corvette was fresh from. The men-of-wars- 
men pulled steadily, and the keen stem of the 
cutter sheared through the oil-smooth surface 
with a noise as of the ripping of satin ; but 
now and again she would swing down into a 
hollow that put the low sides of the wreck out 
of sight, whilst, as we approached, I noticed that 
the lu ll was leaning from side to side in a swing 
which did not need to greatly increase to put 
the lieutenant to his trumps to get Miss Temple 
aboard. 

But by this time the girl was showing some 
vivacity, smiling at the lieutenant’s jokes, laugh- 
ing lightly in her clear, rich, trembling tones 
at Colledge’s remarks. It seemed to me as if 
lier previous quietude had produced a resolution 
which jsloe was now acting up to. She was 
apparently eager to inspect the wreck, and said 
that such an adventure ivould make a heroine 
of her at home when she came to tell the story 
of it. * 

It was a long dragging pull over that heaving 
breatlile&s sea, and through that sweltering after- 
noon with its sky of the complexion of brass about 
the zenith. The three craft as they lay formed a 
right angle triangle, the apex, to call it so, being 
the derelict, and the getting to her involved a 
longer stretching of the Jacks’ backs tlian, as I 
suspected, the lieutenant had calculated on. The 
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sweat poured from the men’s brows, and their Now, Miss Temple. Catch hold of my hand and 
faces were like purple rags under their straw of this sailor’s when I say so.’ 

i * ii. - — i tt„ — u . _• i i * 


hats as they swung with the precision and the Up swung the boat ; the girl ext» 
monotony of the tick of a clock over the looms | hands, which were instantly grasped, 
of their oars. 


Up swung the boat ; the girl extended her 
hands, which were instantly grasped. ‘Jump, 
madam !’ and she went sn a graceful bounjl from 


‘She’s rather unsteady, isn’t she?’ exclaimed the thwart to the deck. 

Colledge as wo approached the hulk. I watched till a heave brought me on a line 

‘So much the better,’ said the lieutenant ; ‘her with the chains into which I leapt * 
bulwarks are gone, and every dip inclines her ‘Now, Mr Colledge,’ called out the lieutenant, 
bare deck as a platform for a jump. He hung in the wind, and I thought he would 

‘ She may be sinking,’ cried Miss Temple. refuse to leave the boat ; but Miss Temple with 

‘ Dry as a bone, madam, 1 assure you,’ said the her face slightly flushed stood watching as though 
officer. ‘I looked into her hold, and there’s waiting for him, her noble figure swaying with 
scarce more water than would serve to drown a marvellous careless grace upon the floating 
a rat.’ slopes of the planks ; and this started him. He 

‘I see her name in long white letters under got on to a thwart, where he was supported by 
her counter,* I exclaimed. ‘ Can you reads it, a sailor till a chance offered for his hands to be 
Colledge V gripped, and then he was hauled on to the hull ; 

‘The Ax]rirantef said the lieutenant. but he came perilously near to going overboard, 

We now fell silent, with our eyes upon the tor the sudden sinking away of the cutter from 
hull, whilst the officer manoeuvred with the yoke- under him paralysed his elfort to jump, and he 
lines to run the cutter handsomely alongside, swung against the side of the wreck in the grasp 
A single chime from a bell came thrilling with of the lieutenant and a seaman, who dragged him 
a soft silver note through the hushed air. Miss np just in time to save. his legs from being 
Temple started, and the otfber grinned into ground by the soaring of the boat. The two 
Colled go’s face, but nothing was said. She was sailors then jumped into the cutter, which shoved 
a very clean wreck. Her foremast stood stoutly olf, and lay rising and falling upon the quarter 
supported by the shrouds ; but the braces of the to the scope of her painter, 
foreyard were slack, and the swing of the spar, {To lit continued.) 

upon which the canvas lay rolled in awkward _ . 


heaps, roughly secured by lines, as though the 
work of hands wild with hurry, somehow imparted 


work of hands wild with hurry, somehow imparted 1 ill!. 

a, strange, forlorn . most melancholy character to The Geranium, or, as it is now more correctly 
the nakedness ol that sohtaty most, bhe showed ca ]] a( ] the Zona] Pelargonium, has lone been 
-nils ; her decks appeared to have been swept ; unm ., lUed aul0n , ; t he denuens of our flower- 
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no guns ; her decks up 
the rise ol her in tl 


gardens. Its brilliancy of colour, easiness of 


inere were a lew ropes eims over ner siue,-ine of all our ornnll ; enta i plants . Imleeil) ifc f ia sbeen 
hacked remains of stand. n-r.^mg ; hut the water s0 much used specially in that kind of garden- 
brimmed clear of wreckage to her channels. j arrangement called ‘ bedd.ng-o.it,’ that variety 

‘Oars!’ cried the lieutenant. lhe bowman uHornfand colour, which is the most pleasing to 
sprang erect; and in a few moments wc were the lm , been sacrificed for uniformity, and 
floating alongside, soaring and falling against the tll0 „j lell our ,, ;ns , m ve been hud out in a 
black run ol her, with the deck gaping through st lc tlmt brings to mind Pope’s satirical descrip, 
the length of smashed bulwark to the level ol ^ of t]le gal .3 ens at Canons ; V 

our heads when we stood up, each time she came 9 

lazily rolling over to us. The clear chime of thfc • Hls next your admuation call : 


bell rang out again. * 

* What is it?’ cried Mi^s Temple. 

‘ The ship’s bell,’ said the lieutenant ; ‘ it ’ll 
have got jammed as it hangs, and the tongue 
strikes the side when the heave is a little sharper 
than usual.’ 

He followed this on with certain directions to 
the men. Two of them, watching their chance, 
sprang on to the slope of the deck, and then went 
hoisting np away iram ns as the hull swayed 


» His guldens next your admuation call : 

On every side you look, behold the wall ! 

No ple.Rsmg intricacies intervene ; 

No artful wildness to perplex the scene ; 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 

And half the platform just reflects the other ; 

The suffering eye mveitcd Nature sees, 

Trees cut to statues, statues thick us trees. 

This, wliile being a matter lor regret, has been, 
perhaps, unavoidable ; as there lias not been, until 
auite recently, any plant possessing anything like 
the good qualities of the Geranium which might 


wearily to starboard. ‘Stand by now l’ bawled have been used as a substitute. We have, how- 
the lieutenant. — ‘Mis§ Temple, let me assist you t^ver, within recent years, by the skilful and 
on to this thwart.’ She sprang upon it with tfnacious luboifr of our scientific florists, secured 
something of defiance in her jnanner, and the another ornamental plant, which already has 
officer grasping her elbow supported her. I equal if not superior merits to the Geranium, and 
thought Colledge looked a little uneasy and pale, promises to be deserving of as much popularity 
We waited ; but an opportunity was some time and general cultivation as that old-time favourite, 
in coming. This welcome addition to our garden treasure* is 

‘Mr Colledge,’ said the lieutenant, ‘be kind the Tuberous Begonia. A short sketch of its 
enough to take my place and support the lady.’ history and improvement under cultivation may 
He jumped lightly into the main-chains, and was be interesting to those who find pleasure in 
on deck in a jilly. ‘Haul her in close, men,-— gardening. 
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The Begonia family — so called after M. Begon, 
a French Botanist — contains about three hundred 
and fifty species. About one half of this number 
has been already introduced into Biitain. The 
knowp species for the rniost part are natives of 
tropical America, Asia beyond the Ganges, and 
the southern tropics and sub-tropics of Africa. 
In these phrts of the world they are found 
growing in great abundance. As a botanical 
Family, the Begonias are isolated from any other 
group in the vegetable kingdom, their character- 
istics being distinct and easily recognised. They 
have succulent or sub-shrubby stems, or climbing 
stems which cling to moist surfaces by adventi- 
tious roots. Their leaves are stipulate— -that is, 
having small leaf-like appendages at the bases 
of the leaf-stalks, and are generally ornamental. 
The liowei's are irregular,, and male and female 
blooms are produce! on each plant. The stamens 
are numerous, and sometimes free, sometimes 
united. The ovary, which is adherent through- 
out to the calyx, iff three, four, or many celled. 
The fruit is a three-cornered, sometimes winged 
capsule. 

The Begonia’s nearest allies are four species 
forming the Datiscaceie family, which are similar 
in the structure of their unisexual flowers, ovary, 
and seeds. The Passion-flowers, Saxifrages, and 
Cucumber have also a slight aliinity to it. 

Besides the above general features, there are 
other interesting characteristics seen in the struc- 
ture of some members of the family. For ex- 
ample, in the species Begonia phgllomanica the 
stems are densely covered with small adventitious 
leaves. Many species, again, may be propagated 
from leaves alone, while others produce numerous 
small bulbs in the axils of the leaves, as in 
•Lilixum bidbiferum , from which new plants may 
be raised. 

So far as can now be determined, the first 
species brought to this country was Begonia 
nitiday which was found in Jamaica in 1777. 
Other species were introduced from time to time ; 
but it was not until close on a hundred years 
after its first introduction that the Begonia 
entered on { its career of popularity, and developed 
such surprising tendencies to vary and improve 
in the hands of the cultivator, that to-day 
stands in the front rank of our decorative 
plants. 

We owe the introduction of the species of the 
Begonia from which the varieties now grown 
were derived to one of our foreign- plant col- 
lectors — a class of men about whom we hear very 
little, yet to whom we owe much for enriching 
our gardens and conservatories by searching out, 
often at the risk of their lives, and sending home 
to us, beautiful plant-children of other lands. 
Richard Pearce, a native of Plymouth, and a man 
of unassuming character yet intrepid courage, 
while collecting in Bolivia, discovered and sent 
home, in the year 1864, the variety B. bolivienshi ; 
in. 186f), B. Pearceiy also from Bolivia ; and in 
1867, B. Veitchiiy from near Cuzco, Peru. To 
tlnese were soon added, also from Peru, the 
species B. roscejlora, Davkiiy and ClarJcei. These 
six species were the progenitors of ail the varieties 
of Tuberous Begonia now cultivated. It may be 
interesting to note the colours of the flowers pro- 
duced by these species. They are respectively 
bright cinnabar-scarlet, clear yellow, vivid ver- 


milion, pale brier-rose red, bright scarlet, and 
bright rose. 

Ill 1868 the first hybrid was raised, and was 
named Begonia Sedeniy after the raiser. It pro- 
duced blooms of a beautiful rosy-crimson colour. 
From that year up to the present time many 
of our leading florists, as well as those of the 
Continent, recognising, the beauty and promise 
of improvement in the Begonia, have, year after 
year, given their closest attention to its culture ; 
and every season’s labour has invariably produced 
one or more varieties distinctly marking an 
advance from previous attainments. 

The results secured up to the present are 
simply marvellous, and show what may be done 
in the field of floriculture by earnest, persistent* 
and well-directed work. From its introduction 
in 1777 up to as late as ten years ago, the Begonia 
was little more than a botanical curiosity. The 
habit of the varieties then in existence was very 
weak. The stems were usually gaunt straggling 
branches, two feet or more long, scant of foliage, 
and surmounted by one or two small, tlnn- 
petalled, poorly-coloured flowers, which hung 
their heads in a melancholy fashion. No one 
looking at them could have dreamt that they 
w'ould be the progenitors of a race of plants with 
such wonderful beauty of form and colour as that 
now possessed by their descendants. The family 
has developed with such rapid strides that to-day 
it possesses a larger number of valuable qualities 
than any other flowering-plant, with the possible 
exception of the Zonal Pelargonium (Geianiutn). 

The good points of the Begonia as now un- 
proved, are : The power of flowering continuously 
over a period of five or six months in the year. A 
range of colour embracing almost every conceiv- 
able shade of white, rose, pink, red, scarlet, crimson, 
lake, orange and yellow, with the richest and 
most delicate tints. A wonderful adaptability to 
any kind of culture, either with or without arti- 
ficial heat. Great freedom from any kind of 
plant disease. It can be used most successfully 
as a ‘bedding-out’ plant. The last is pel haps its 
most valuable quality, and for which it will be 
most extensively grown, as it makes a good com- 
panion to or substitute for the too much employed 
Zonal Pelargonium. That it can be used as a 
Bedding plant with fine effect is now beyond 
dispute. In widely-separated localities both in 
England and Scotland the writer has seen 
Begonias growing in the open air from J une to 
October with great vigour and luxuriance. They 
withstand extremes of heat and cold much better 
than the Zonal Pelargonium. Come sunshine or 
shade, rain or storm, their richly-coloured 
blossoms look up ever bright and fresh. In wet, 
cold seasons, when its rival produces only a very 
limited number of flowers and seems only to live, 
the Begonia will grow vigorously and throw up a 
bloom from every joint. 

The single varieties with scarlet and crimson 
flowers, of which colours there are many different 
shades, give the best results in the open air. . It 
would be difficult to imagine a grander gardening 
effect than that produced by a mass of healthy 
plants, with flowers of these bright colours, in 
full bloom under bright sunshine. 

In the immediate future, the Begonia must take 
a prominent place in all kinds of gardening deco- 
| ration. It is hardly possible to plant it where it 
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will be out of place. It looks pleasing in nearly 
any position and arrangement, whether planted in 
separate colours, in mixed beds, in isolated groups, 
in hollows of rustic stumps, in ornamental stands, 
in ivy-clad baskets, or as single specimens. 

To those who find, like Bacon, that gardening 
is the source of pure pleasure and refreshment of 
spirit, the Begonia will come as a welcome addition 
to the sum of their enjoyment. 

MY WEDDING DAY. 

A SOUTH AUSTRALIAN STOIIY. 

CHAPTER II.— CONCLUSION. 

‘What time is it?’ asked Mrs Green, when the 
two women had started up the liill once more* — 
‘Two o’clock? You don’t say so! Well, we 
may as well have a bit of something ourselves. 
The fire will be on the top of that liill in half 
an hour, at the rate it is coming. Jf they can’t 
stop it, it will come down here, and we’ll have to 
turn to and fight with the rest of them.’ 

‘We ’ll have to look out, anyway*,’ said Biddy. 

‘ The sparks will be all over the place, with this 
wind, and it’s not much time we’ll have then to 
be flunking of dinner.’ 

The children were called in ; and we sat 
down to a picnic sort of meal, consisting of 
cold beef, plum pudding, and a tart or two from 
the unfoituuate wedding breakfast. These tarts 
reminded me of a fact that I found hard to 
realise — that I was really married, and that this 
was my wedding day ; yes, actually my wedding 
day ! and here was T, the bride, sitting down to 
a demoralised sort of Christmas dinner in a hot 
kitchen, with a half-roasted clergyman in his 
shirt sleeves, and Mrs Green m a voluminous 
cooking apron. — And .Tack? Where was lie? 
Over a mile away, fighting the lire in heal* ifiid 
dust and smoke. Ill danger, perhaps * Oh Jack, 
dear Jack ! And I lost myself in loving anxious 
thought, till I was roused by Biddy’s voice : 
‘My word !’ she said, coming to the baek door — 
‘it’s near now, roaring like anything, and they’re 
beating like mad.’ 

We jumped up at once and went outside. 
There was a fierce deep roaring rushing sound 
like a big bush-fire, and liotliing else. The* 
smoke hung over us thicker than ever, and like 
a lurid cloud kept off the sunlight, the sun itself 
showing through it as a dull deep crimson disc ; 
and through the roaring and crackling of the 
flames we heard the sound of the branches as the 
men fought with all tlieir might. 

While we watched, Mrs Brown and Mrs Jones 
came hurrying down again, bringing with them 
some of the eatables they had just taken up. 

‘They’ve no time to cat,’ said Mrs- Jlrown ; 
‘but they’re just dried up with thirst. They 
want some more tea as soon as you can send it 
up.’ 

* I will take it,’ I said. % 

‘ Pray, allow me,’ said Mr Smith. 

‘ Well,’ said Mrs Green, * I expect Mrs Brown 
and Mrs Jones are tired ; besides, they want their 
dinner.' 

I went in search of my shadiest hat, and the 
parson donned his coat — a great mistake, as it 
proved — and we started off, he with two buckets 
of tea, and I* with one. Now, full buckets are 
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awkward things to carry up a hill-side at the best 
of times, and when they are full of tea, every 
drop of which you know will be precious to the 
thirsty men above, you get nervous, and conse- 
quently spill more. M# Smith started with a 
light heart to carry those buckets up that hill, 
and if his heart was heavier when he reached the 
top, the buckets were considerably lighter. We 
got on well enough at first, but soon came to a 
steep place, where, though our arms were aching 
furiously, there was no place flat enough to set 
the buckets do\wi on. Then we had to sidle 
along the hill, and Mr Smith had to hold one 
bucket higher than the other to keep it off the 
ground ; and in spite of all his care, that up-hill 
bucket would keep catching on sticks and stones, J 
and sending cataracts of steaming tea over his 
legs. He did not complain ; but it must have | 
been too hot to be comfortable. At last we got 
on to a cattle track, which made walking easier, 
though it had its drawbacks too, being six inches 
deep in soft well-trodden du&t. The condition of- 
the parson’s moist legs after two minutes’ walk 
through this may be imagined. He sailed 
benignly on, however, with one long coat-tail 
in each bucket of tea, till I could stand it no 
longer. 

* Mr Smith,’ I said, ‘ I am afraid the tea will 
spoil your coat.’ 

‘ Dear me ! dear me ’ ’ he said, * what shall I 
do? They mil go in, and I can’t put the buckets 
down, and the tea will bo spoilt. Dear me ! 
what shall I do ? ’ 

‘ Shall 1 pin them up for you ? ’ I asked. 

‘Thank yon, thank you, Mrs Rushton, if you 
would,’ he answered gratefully. 

] managed to set my bucket down and steady 
it with my foot while I pinned the tails of his 
coat together behind, so that it looked like a 
demented swallow-tail. 

‘Thank you, thank you, very much indeed,’ 
was all he said just then ; but when we came to 
a place •where we could set down our loads and 
rest, he observed, as he mournfully gazed at his 
muddy legR : ‘ Really, Mrs Rushton, I am afraid 
this kind of work is detriiueutul to my .cloth.’ 

At last we reached the top, and found the men 
hard at work. The fire had come upon them 
before they expected. Where a track was already 
burnt, they stopped it easily enough ; but just 
here they were having a hard fight. So much 
we learned from one and another as they stopped 
to swallow a pannikin of tea and then rush 
back to their work again. How hot they looked ; 
hot and tij;ed, with faces scorched and grimy, and 
eyes red with the stinging smoke. 1 had seen 
thirst before, though not quite so bad as this. 
Mr Smith had not, I think, and his face grew 
very grave as he watched them. 

‘ Well, parson,’ said one, as he drank the tea, in 
aroice husky and weak with exhaustion, ‘you’re 
a Christian for fliis, if you never said a prayer.’ 

The little clergyman looked distressed ; he was 
a little shocked at first, I think ; then I heard 
him murmur to himself : * A cup of cold water ! 

I never knew what that meant till to-day*.’ 

When we got down again, he insisted on 
making another trip at once. I could not help 
admiring him as he started up the hill again with 
a bucket in each hand, this time without his 
coat. 
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‘Well,’ said Biddy, looking after him, ‘he’s 
got some pluck in spite of his coat.’ 

* He ’s a brick ! * said the children, and I quite 
agreed with them. 

The fire was stopped on the hill behind the 
house, and the men had gone along the ridge to 
Stop it farther on. We had dismantled the neg- 
lected breakfast table, and rearranged it witli more 
regard for compactness than elegance, ready for 
the men’s supper ; and at last the long hot day 
was nearly over. Having nothing particular to 
do, I went and sat under the back veranda to 
rest. Mrs Jones did likewise, and leaning her 
elbows on her knees and her chin on her hands, 
gazed silently upwards at the smoke that told of 
the fight still going on. Mrs Brown seized a 
broom and proceeded to sweep up the leaves 
scattered about by our discarded decorations, 
talking meanwhile about other bush-fires she 
had seen. Now that the fight was no longer in 
sight, the sense of excitement and conflict we had 
felt all day in some degree abated. Peaceful 
home sounds — the crying of a calf, the musical 
sound of milking from the bail-yard close by, 
and the cheerful tinkling of teaspoons in the 
kitchen — contrasted strangely with the lurid glare 
of the smoky sunlight and the distant roaring of 
the flames. In a gum-tree close by were a crowd 
of magpies that liad flown screaming away from 
the fire, and were watching it intently, now and 
then bursting into a flood of angry song ; while 
once or twice a flock of paroquets whizzed shriek- 
ing overhead. 

I paid little attention to Mrs Brown’s conver- 
sation, but fell to thinking — of Jack, of course - 
till Biddy came across to the dairy with her 
buckets of milk, and Mrs Green came out and 
called the children in to tea. They came 
scampering in, discussing the day’s events with 
a vivacity which put day-dreaming out of the 
question for the time being. 

During tea, the talk was still bush-fires*; no one 
ever talks of anything else while one is burning. 
Afterwards, when Mrs Brown and Mrs Jones had 
departed J;o their respective homes — cottages a 
little distance oil’ — and Mrs Green utid Biddy were 
busy preparing for the men, whom they expected 
soon, I sat on the veranda and tried to talk thh 
children into a calm enough state of mind for 
bedtime. It had been a wildly-exciting day for 

them, and a ‘continual feast’ as well; for they 
had made raids on the kitchen every now and 

then, carrying off their booty to he devoured in 
some place where there was a good view of the 
fire. They implored me not to speak* of bed at 
first ; but in spite of themselves they grew 
drowsy as they calmed down, and were soon 
ready to say ‘ Good-night.’ 

When they had gone I lost myself in my own 
thoughts again. How long I sat there dreaming 
I do not know. The sun had set ; the short 
twilight was over, and the smouldering logs 
shone out like large red stars from the blackened 
hillside above, when I noticed a strange light to 
my lelt Going to the end of the house, I saw 
a line of fire coming towards us along the flat. 
A smouldering log must have rolled down from 
above and lighted the grass. ‘Fire! fire! just 
here 1 ’ I shouted. 

Mrs Green and Biddy rushed out, and took in 


the situation at a glance. Biddy just threw back 
her head, put her hands to her mouth and 
‘ coo-eed ’ loud and Ion". 

‘ Get a can and wet tlie grass at the end of the 
house, Mary 1’ Mrs Green called to me as she ran 
round the house shutting the windows, to keep 
the sparks out. 

‘Biddy,’ she continued, ‘throw water on the 
roof ; it ’s as dry as tinder.’ 

Biddy gave one more long ‘ coo-o-ee ! ’ and 
seizing a bucket, fell to work ; while Mrs Green 
disappeared into the house, returning witli the 
children, blinking and bewildered. Rolling them 
in blankets, she deposited them in tlie bed of a 
dried-np creek near the house. Meanwhile, I 
had been running backwards and forwards with 
two large watering-cans from the tubs we had 
iilled4n the morning ? trying to soak a strip of 
grass to check the lire in its advances on the 
house. My task was only half finished, however, 
when the tire came up. I caught up a branch 
and called to the others for help. We beat and 
beat with all our might ; but the wind was high 
and the grass long, and it seemed as if we could 
not keep it hack. The heat was intense, and the 
smoke choked and blinded us ; but we kept on, 
till I felt as if each blow would be the last, and 
dimly wondered what would happen when I gave 
in, as I must do soon. 

1 do not know how long vie worked ; it seemed 
hours j hut 1 suppose it was not many minutes. 
All at once we heard men’s voices and limning 
feet, and a dozen strong arms were beating beside 
us. It was a sharp tussle ; but they got it 
under, and were just congratulating themselves on 
arriving in the nick of time, when a voice — Jack’s «| 
voice — was heard calling for help, and they saw 
that the fire, though turned away from the house, 
was making straight lor the wool-shed, which 
stood on a slight rise a little beyond. Jack was 
fighting it single-handed. It seemed to be getting 
the better of him ; then, while 1 watched, I saw 
him fall, and tlie tire rushed onwaids. And 
then 1 suppose I fainted, for I remember nothing 
more till I felt myself slowly and painfully 
coming back to life in my own little room. At 
first, I was only conscious of a deathly sick 
feeling; then I remembered that something had 
happened, something dreadful. What was it? 
Ah !-.- Jack. I believe I called his name aloud ; 
and then — could it be true ? — I heard Ijib dear 
voice answering me, and felt his strong anus and 
his kisses on my face. It wa* no dream, but 
Jack himself! ♦! liid my face on his shoulder 
and sobbed. I have a dim remembiance of 
hearing some one say, ‘ She ’ll do now ; ’ then 
the door was shut and we were alone. I had my 
arms round his neck, and clung closely to him, 
unwilling to loose my hold even to look lip at 
las face. 

‘Hush, Mary,’ lie said — ‘hush, my darling. 

I am here, safe and sound. Look up, dear, and 
see for yourself.’ 

At last I did look up. Could that be Jack? 

It looked more like a badly-blacked Christy 
minstrel. ‘ Why, Jack!* I cried, ‘you are as 

black as a’ and I paused for want of a 

simile. 

‘ A kettle?’ he suggested. — ‘ Come, little woman, 
don’t call names, i fancy there ’s a pair of us/ 
he added, looking laughingly at me. 
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Of course I sat up at once, and looked towards few days before Easter, a good deal of the time 
the glass to see what was the matter, and this of the donor. They were called pask, paste, or 
is what I saw— Jack kneeling by the side of the p ace eggs, terms derived from the word paschal, 
couch, looking like a sadly-dishevelled sweep, anc j were nia( j e as follows : an ordinary egg 
for one of his shirt-sleeves was burnt o to e having been immersed iif hot water, the end of a 
shoulder, find he was more or less black all over ; ° , « . . 

“toeyLweT red, and hi* M, displayed common candle was made use of to inscnbe names 

just now by a broad grin, shone like a negro’s °f individuals, &c. Thus inscribed, the egg was 
from beneath the singed and stubbly ends of what placed m a dye ; and the part over winch the 
had once been his moustache. As for me, my tallow had been passed being impervious to the 
light cotton dress was ornamented by sundry operation of the dye, the egg presented a white 
prints of a human hand in black, while round inscription on a coloured ground, 
my waist was a broad band of the same hue. An old custom formerly prevalent in many 
My left cheek was one dark smear; while on parts of England was that of ‘heaving’ or ‘lifting,’ 
the other, as well as on my forehead and lips, mostly performed m the open street. People 
were numerous rough but unmistakable impres- formed into parties of twelve or more, and from 


5 of Jack’s moustuche. 


every one ‘lilted’ they extorted a contribution. 


It was no use trying to be sentimental '"'Under There is said to be a record in the Tower of 
the circumstances, so I laughed instead,, to Jack’s London of certain payments made to ladies and 


relief, for he had a man’s hatred of scenes. 

‘ How did you escape (’ I asked. ‘ I th 
saw the fire go over yon.* 


enes. maids of honour for taking King Edward I. in 

I thought I his bed at Easter, whence it has been presumed 
that he was lifted according \o the custom which 


‘Why, so it did,’ he answered ‘When I then prevailed among all ranks throughout the 
found I could not stop it, I lny down, and let kingdom. 


it go over me.’ 

‘Oli Jack ! you must have been hurt.’ 


A custom prevailed at Twickenham of dividing 
two great cakes among children on Easter Day ; 


‘Well, I found it rather warm, certainly ; and but in 1045 parliament ordered that loaves of 
I am afraid my clothes have suffered. — There, bread should be bought for the poor instead, and 
there, little wife ; don’t cry like that.’ The for some time these were thrown from the church 
thought of his danger had been too much for steeple, to be scrambled for, a custom which also 
me. ‘ I am quite sale, thank God. I don’t think prevailed for some time at Paddington. 

I am seriously damaged, though my complexion The great festival of the milkmaids and sweeps 


I am seriously damaged, though my complexion 
is a little spoiled for the present.’ 


of the 1st of May dates its origin back to the 


He stayed talking a little while, and then Romans, who were wont to commemorate the 
had to rush back to his task. They had just festival of Flora, the goddess of flowers, for several 
managed to save the wool-shed, but a good deal days in May. Maypoles weie forbidden to be 
of fencing had gone. The worst of the fire was erected by parliament in 1644; but they were 
over, but it needed watching. restored again on the restoration of Charles 11. ; 

Next morning, a rather dilapidated but very and in 1601 the Maypole in the Strand was reared 
happy bride and bridegroom started on tlfcir with much ceremony and rejoicing. This pole, 
homeward way, after saying good-bye to a still which stood near where Catherine Street joins the 
more dilapidated parson, ami being honoured Strand, was of cedar, and was raised by twelve 
with three very husky cheers from all hands. seamen,* commanded by the Duke of York, who 
was then Lord High Admiral of England. 

Bartholomew Fair was the last of the great fail’s 
OLD SHOWS AND CUSTOMS. held in London ; this took place near .SnnthfielcL 


OLD SHOWS AND CUSTOMS. 


With the spread of education the various old ? nd . la ? ted t d 'T’ tnkin 6 ,l lIace abol \ t tbe 

„ . f . b#ginning ot September; and here were to be 


customs so familiar to our forefathers are gradu 


Seen probably the greatest collection of shows of 


mly dying out. Our old friends Punch and Judy a u kinds ever bi ought together at one place, 
show themselves less every year, while their rival Allhallow Eve or Halloween was formerly the 
Fantoccini has quite left the field. It is true that occasion of many curious customs throughout the 
Punch was in gfeatcr demand in the Jubilee Year ; country. It was sometimes called * nutcrack 
but he, with his friends the Travelling Showman, night ’ in the north of England, from the practice 
the Fat Lady, and the Skeleton Boy, are daily ot ‘ throw ing nuts into the fire.— Burns says : 
finding themselves nearer the end of their exist- lBlimi ”g is ® favourite charm. They 


encc. Pur this we do not pretend to offer eny !! aaie , tha lttd and la f t0 each P ar ‘“ :u a1 ' na ( t . 88 
*1 \ vy they lay them m the fire, and accordingly as they 

•]v. f \i Jka 11 that the public, .naturally j JUrn quietly together, or start from beside c 
wisnms to see all thev pjm fnr ah J _ * •» • * 1 ... * ■> 


♦ ... 4. ,, : t. , 7 • J uuru nuieuy lugeuiur, ud csuuu xjuiu uubiuc uuc 

iv is mg to see all they cun for as little as possible, another, the course and issue of the courtship 

are not so liberal with the pence, or that the will be.’ He also mentions the custom of Scotch 

pence are not so plentiful. This, however, cannot women of pulflng cabbages ; they must go out 
be the case with the old customs which our hand in hand blindfolded and pull the first 
ancestors associated with the great festivals of cabbage they come to ; its being big or little* 

the year, and it is of some of these we wish to straight or crooked, is prophetic of the grand 


Every one is acquainted with the practice of 


object of their spells— a husband. If any earth 
stuck to the roots, that was a fortune ; and the 
taste of the custock (the heart of the stem) was- 


i.1 * ,, wwsuo Ul UllC t-M/Obi/L/v IWIC liCUlL LHC BLC1UI WHS- 

giv ng eggs at Easter-tide ; these are now generally indicative of the natural temper and disposition, 
made ot sugar or some kind of composition ; but In certain parts of Perthshire, bonfires were lit in 
their preparation used formerly to occupy, for a every village. When the fire was consumed, the 
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ashes were carefully collected in the form of a 
circle ; then a stone was put in the fire for each 
person in the several families interested in the 
charm, and if any stone was moved out of its 
place» or injured before? next morning, the person 
it represented was supposed not to live twelve 
months frijm that day. This same custom was 
also observed in North Wales. 

The inhabitants of the island of Lewis, off the 
west coast of Scotland, had an ancient custom to 
sacrifice to a sea-god called ‘ Shony ’ in the follow- 
ing manner : Every family furnished a peck of 
malt, which was brewed into ale. One of their 
number was then chosen to wade into the sea up 
to the middle, who carrying a cup of ale in liis 
hand, cried out : 1 Shony, I give you this cup 
of ale, hoping you’ll be so kind as to send us 
plenty of seaware for enriching our ground the 
ensuing year and so threw the ale into the sea. 
This was - performed at night-time. On his return 
to land, they all went to church, where a candle 
was burning on the altar ; and after standing 
silent a short time, one gave a signal, at which 
the candle was put out, and immediately all went 
to the fields, where they drank their ale and 
spent the remainder of the night in dancing and 
singing. 

The burning of a good Ouy on tlic f>th of 
November was once a scene of uproar unknown 
now. A huge bonfire was lit in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, where upwards of two hundred cartloads 
of fuel and more than thirty Guys were brought 
to be burnt. London was so lit up with bonfires 
and fireworks that from the suburbs it seemed 
in one red-heat. Many were the overthrows of 
horsemen and carriages from the discharge of 
rockets and the pressure of moving mobs ; but 
this fiery zeal has gradually decreased ; men no 
longer take part in the observance of the day, 
and boys carry about their Guy with no other 
thought than how much they will get by the 
operation to make merry with. 


THE MONTH: 

' SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

For some years there have been rumours to 
effect that Baron Nordenskiold, the most suc- 
cessful navigator of modern times, was consider- 
ing the equipment of an expedition for Antarctic 
exploration. When the colony of Victoria pro- 
posed an expedition of the kind two or three 
years ngo, the enterprise fell through owing to 
the refusal of the Home Government to provide 
a ship for the purpose. The idea has now been 
revived, and Australia will furnish five thousand 
pounds towards the expense ; while a similar 
amount will be given by Mr Oscar Dickson, who 
has before been a liberal patron of Baron Nor- 
denskiold’s projects. It will be remembered that 
the Challenyer went just within the Antarctic 
circle, but that it was quite foreign to her mission 
to undertake exploration work of a geographical 
character. Sailing-vessels have been the only 
.ships which have realty penetrated far towards 
the South Pole ; and it was with such vessels 
that Captain Cook exploded the idea of the 
existence of a great Antarctic continent. We 


may hope that this new expedition, aided by the 
potent power of steam, and under the command 
of an intrepid navigator who knows perhaps more 
about ice-conquest than any other man, will lead 
to great results. We may also hope that the 
sum already promised may be greatly* increased, 
so that the efforts of the expedition may not be 
handicapped by want of funds. 

Whenever a serious explosion of fire-damp 
occurs — and we have unhappily had more than 
one such fatality within the last few months— the 
usual stories are current regarding the careless- 
ness of miners in opening their lamps, carrying 
matches, and in other ways placing in jeopardy 
their own lives and the lives of their fellows. 
It is possible that instances of such reckless and 
criminal conduct may occasionally occur ; but 
it is far more probable that the initial spark 
which brings about the mischief is due to a far 
more common cause. Every one knows that 
when iron strikes stone, sparks are produced ; 
and it is a common thing to see such sparks 
flying from a horse’s hoof as it strikes the hard 
road. Our forefathers were dependent upon a 
flint and steel tor both light and fire. In a coal- 
mine, unfortunately, are all the conditions neces- 
sary for producing such sparks, for the miner’s 
pick has only to strike a nodule of ironstone and 
the fire appears. It is quite certain that if gas 
be present in dangerous quantity, or if the mine 
be a dusty one, such a spark is quite sufficient to 
deal death and destruction around. We throw 
out the suggestion that it would be practicable to 
substitute for miners’ tools some other metal, 
such as one of the new bronzes, for the iron 
w hicli strikes sparks so readily. 

Mr A. Upward, of Kensington, has invented 
an apparatus of simple construction which will 
enable a miner to ascertain whether in working 
upon the face of the coal he is likely to come 
upon water or gas. The contrivance consists of 
a chamber fitted with a slide-valve, which can 
be held firmly against the face of the coal by 
means of .struts and temporary supports. Through 
this valve, in which is a stuffing-box, a boring 
tool is worked for several feet ; and should 
water or gas be tapped, the one or the other will 
rush into the chamber and will be immediately 
registered by an attached pressure-gauge. But 
should the coal be solid and give no sign, the 
apparatus is removed, and the collier can work 
with confidence to as great a depth as the boring 
tool lias already penetrated. A modification of 
the apparatus, in which a larger boring tool is 
employed, can be used for passing nourishment 
to miners who may be imprisoned, with a wall 
of coal between them and their rescuers. 

A remarkable instance of the convenience of 
the electric motor is reported from Chicago, 
Owing to a boiler explosion at a large printing- 
office in that city, work had to be suspended, and 
many employees were thus left idle. This state 
of things must have continued for some weeks, 
while new boilers were fitted to the engines, if 
the happy suggestion had not been made to make 
use of electricity in Men of steam. A powerful 
dynamo-machine * was procured and connected 
with the shafting, while at the same time it was 
connected by cables with a similar machine out- 
side. By this means work was resumed two days 
after the accident. 
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THE MONTH : SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


It will be remembered that many months ago 
M. Pasteur proposed to deal with the rabbit pest 
in Australia by inoculating a few of the animals 
with disease virus, and turning these few among 
their fellows, so that they could infect the rest 
by their presence. M. Pasteur sent his nephew 
and another of his assistants to Australia with a 
view to repeat upon a larger scale the experiments 
which he had already carried out with success in 
his laboratory. These gentlemen returned to 
Franco a few months later much discouraged 
with their experience among our colonists. They 
allege that they were onlv allowed to try a few 
experiments, and although the results were of a 
promising nature, all kinds of impediments were 
placed in their way. Adjournments and delays 
took place until M. Pasteur abandoned all hope 
of being able to succeed in liis enterprise. It 
may be that the prize of twenty thousand pounds 
which was offered by the Australian Government 
for the discovery of a successful remedy for the 
extirpation of the rabbits had something to do 
with this treatment of a foreigner’.! representa- 
tives. 

The Journal of the Ohcmical Society contains j 
an interesting note, from a foreign source, with 
reference to the pigment known as Egyptian 
Blue, which was used by the Romans in the first 
few centuries oi the Christian era, and which is 
of such a permanent character, resisting as it does 
both atmospheric and chemical influences, that 
woiks executed with it many centuries back still 
retain their brightness of colour. The pigment 
is said to have been discovered by Vitruvius, in 
Alexandria, who made it by mixing fine sand 
witli carbonate of soda, adding copper filings to 
the mixture, and moulding into balls with water. 
These lumps were then dried, and heated in clay 
pots until the bine' colour was developed. It is 
thought that the manufacture of tins pigment, 
which has the advantage of being very cheap as 
well as good, might be revived with great benefit 
to the arts. 

The Royal Meteorological Society recently held 
in London their eleventh annual Exhibition of 
Instruments, and it was devoted almost entirely 
to apparatus which combines photography witli 
meteorology. Some of the exhibits were of very 
great interest, notably the camera which is used 
at Kew and other observatories for taking instan- 
taneous pictures of clouds from different points 
6f view at the same moment. In practice, two 
cameras are used, one being distant half a mile 
from the other. An observer is stationed at each, 
and the two men are in telephonic communica- 
tion with one another. But the simultaneous 
exposure of the two cameras is of course under 
the control of one hand, and this is brought 
about by*an instantaneous shutter upon each lens 
worked by an electro-magnet, both being bn the 
same circuit. The photographs of clouds so 
obtained can be accurately measured, and their 
height above the earth can be determined. 
Photographs of lightning hashes, showing all 
sorts of peculiarities, also formed an interesting 
feature of this Exhibition. * 

A remarkable story is published in a New 
York scientific journal concerning the method 
adopted by a gang of horse-stealers in Arkansas 
to get rid of their ill-gotten steeds. Owing to a 
quarrel among 4he gang, the aid of a surgeon was 


requisitioned, and it seems that this gentleman 
put in an appearance at an inopportune time. 
He found a horse under the operation of being 
bleached, that is to say the animal was enveloped 
in> a coat made out of indi#-rubber garments, and 
was being treated with sulphur vapour. “The 
operator was a woman, who had adopted this 
plan of treatment after experiments* upon her 
own hair. It is said that the appliances to carry 
out the deception were very ingenious. The 
system was to run a stolen horse into the 
hlenchery, and to change its black or chestnut 
coat into a tint approaching white ; at the same 
time its tail and mane would be trimmed. Thus 
disguised, the stolen animal could be ridden past 
its real owner’s door without chance of detection. 
For the present these nefarious practices have 
been stopped by the authorities. 

A French scientific journal, La Nature , pub- 
lishes two photographs which snow very well the 
different effects produced in volley-firing from 
using ordinary gunpowder and the newly-in- 
vented smokeless powder. In each photograph 
we see a line of soldiers kne ‘ling on one knee 
| and discharging their weapons ; hut whereas in 
the one picture all but the nearest five men are 
hidden m the cloud of smoke which they have 
produced, in the other the haze which hangs 
over the muzzles of the weapons is not sufficiently 
thick to obscure any of the men 

The discovery of Coal-measures near Dover has 
naturally caused much excitement in the south 
of England. Geologists have long been of the 
opinion that the coal-fields of South Wales, 
Somersetshire, and Gloucestershire might very pos- 
sibly represent a continuation of the coal-fields 
of Belgium and Northern France. And it would 
seem that the boring near Dover has tapped the 
valuable mineral at an intermediate point. This 
is not the first time that an attempt has been 
made to find coal in the southern counties. In 
1872 a boring was undertaken at Battle, near 
Hastings^ and a depth of nearly two thousand 
feet was reached, when the machinery collapsed, 
and the works were abandoned. Professor Boyd 
Dawkins, the eminent geologist, formed one of a 
committee which undertook this experimental 
homing, and he it was who, in 1886, persuaded 
Edward Watkin to make a similar boring at 
the foot of Shakespeare Cliff, an enterprise which 
has been just crowned with success. The coal 
this time lias been found at a depth of twelve 
hundred feet from the surface, and it is described 
as a bright blazing variety, and of the quality 
found in the collieries in the Mend ip Hills. No 
one can yel tell whether the coal near Dover 
exists in sufficient quantities to pay for working 
it. Should it he as abundant as enthusiasts 
would have us believe, it will certainly change 
the face of the country, and will turn a large 
stretch of land which is now devoted to farming 
purposes into if manufacturing district. The 
prospect is not a pleasant one, except from a 
rnatter-of-faet commercial point of view. 

An interesting Report has been published re- 
ferring to the experiments which have taken place 
in the New York State prisons with the electrical 
apparatus which has been erected there for the 
purpose of carrying out the death penalty. The 
Committee which was appointed to deal with this 
question have been testing the power of the 
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apparatus on the bodies of living animals. In 
the case of a horse weighing about one thousand 
pounds one electrode was placed on the forehead 
of the animal, while the other was fastened to a 
hind-Jeg. When the electric current was passed 
through the circuit, the animal fell dead instan- 
taneously. In order to settle the question whether 
this supposed instant death was not a case of 
suspended animation, a calf was subjected to the 
effects of the current. Immediately after the 
apparent death, artificial respiration was kept up 
for half an hour, but the animal allowed no sign 
of returning life. 

The immense deposits of chalk and clay, the 
one underlying the other, which have been dis- 
covered in* the county of Grey, Ontario (Canada), 
are of far-reaching importance, for the two ma- 
terials are of the kind from which the best Port- 
land cement can bf manufactured. Hitherto, this 
cement has been always imported 'to the American 
Continent from Europe, for the American chalk 
hitherto found wa i not pure enough to make 
good cement. These deposits are situated at a 
short distance from the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada, and are proved by experiment to yield a 
cement of the very best quality. 

A Dynamite Gun is now in course of construc- 
tion at Birmingham, and this weapon will soon 
be in. the hands of the English Government for 
exhaustive trial. This gun is the invention of 
Lieutenant Graydon, late of the United .States 
navy, and its purpose is to throw a shell con- 
taining six hundred pounds of dynamite a dis- 
tance of three miles. We have in recent years 
had some unpleasant experience as to what very 
small charges of this explosive are capable of, and 
can only imagine that no ship afloat could survive 
the impact of such a missile. The inventor be- 
lieves tnafc the gun will be convenient in handling, 
and can be quickly trained and elevated. If it 
be as successful as he hopes, it will most certainly 
lead to a revolution in the science of gunnery. 

A German paper states that a new forut of pipe 
for the conveyance of water has been introduced. 
Its core is of glass, over which is a covering of 
asphalt, iu which is imbedded on the outside 
fine gravel. These pipes are intended to super- 
sede those of iron anti lead which at present 
universally employed. It is difficult to see hoi# 
such a fragile substance as glass can be sufficient 
to withstand the pressure and strain to which 
water-pipes in roadways are continually sub- 
jected ; out the new pipes would have a iimited 
application in chemical works and factories for 
the conveyance of acid and alkaline liquids. 

It is said that the large&t nickel mine in the world 
is at Sudbury, in Canada, where the present out- 
put is at the rate of four thousand tons per annum. 
The inetal, for which so many uses are now found, 
occurs at a depth of three hundred feet, and after 
being raised to the surface, is calcined on t,he 
spot, for the purpose of eliminafmg the sulpltur 
with which it is associated. The metal is next 
taken to the smelting furnace, and after being 
robbed of further impurities, assumes the form of 
an alloy, of which seventy per cent, is nickel and 
i thirty per cent copper. Much of this alloy finds 
its way to Swansea (South Wales), where the two 
• metals are separated and refined. A further 
' Quantity is shipped to Germany to go through 
same processes. 


We lately referred in these columns to the 
value of the Australian Wattle as a substitute 
for oak-bark in tanning. A correspondent has 
kindly called our attention to the fact that the 
Boers of South Africa have for a long time em- 
ployed the bark of the mimosa, which «is also an 
acacia, for the same purpose. Our readers may 
be reminded that the mimosa forms a thorny 
undergrowth, and that it was much used during 
the war in the Soudan as a defensive hedge for 
our troops. It seems that every Boer farm 
possesses a tan-pit of novel construction : it con- 
sists of a framework fastened to the top of four 
posts, from which is hang a bullock’s hide. In 
the receptacle thus formed is placed a quantity of 
mimosa bark with a sufficiency of water. This is 
allowed to macerate, when the hark is removed ; 
and the hides, which have been denuded of hair, 
are placed in the liquor, stones being sometimes 
employed to keep the skins well immersed therein. 
In this way an excellent leather is made, and the 
farmer is dependent upon it for his harness, shoes, 
and many other articles. The ‘tan-pit’ is without 
shelter of any k»nd, so that when a tropical shower 
passes over the place the liquor becomes much 
diluted ; but this only results in the tanning pro- 
cess being delayed, and this does not matter, for 
no one on a Bper farm is ever in a hurry about 
anything. 

A system of fireproof floor construction has 
recently iound favour in New York and has been 
adopted in many buildings there. It cannot be 
described as new, for it has been known and 
practised for many years in other countries, and 
more particularly in Spain. The flooring is put 
together upon a light wooden arched framework, 
which is removed when the work is complete. 
First, there is placed in position a layer of weil- 
burnt clay tiles, which measure twelve inches in 
leftgth, six in breadth, and are one inch in thick- 
ness ; and they are fixed together with a quick- 
setting cement. This is followed by other layers 
of the same material, which are set in mortar 
chiefly composed of Poitland cement. This mortar 
adheres to the tiles with such tenacity that the 
arch possesses wonderful strength, and when the 
upper surface is brought to a level by means of 
concrete, the whole construction is practically 
•monolithic. The system is cheap as well as 
strong, and the weight per cubic foot is about 
one hundred pounds. 

There are already signs that the cheaper pro- 
duction of the metal aluminium is extending its 
employment. ,It is now taking the place of brass 
for different parts of scientific apparatus, and we 
notice that besides being used for the mounting 
of opera and race glasses, it is also coming into 
use for the fittingb of photographic cameras and 
the mounting of lenses. The saving in weight of 
a lens* so mounted is astonishing, being about 
seventy per cent. The metal has the appearance 
of silvery zinc ; it does not tarnish, ancl besides 
its lightness, is possessed of great tensile strength. 
For a long time its use was limited, owing not 
only to its price but to the impossibility of 
soldering it. This last difficulty, we learn, has 
now been obviated ; and there are rumours that 
improvements in the method of its manufacture 
will in time to come make it compete with the 
cheapest metals for a number of useful pur- 
poses. * 


'THE BAD LAKHS' OF DAKOTA. 


It is said that the wild buffalo has found a con- 
genial home in the plains of Northern Australia, 
where it is now to be found in vast herds. These 
animals are supposed to be the descendants of the 
first buffaloes which were landed in Australia 
sixty year* ago. In the meantime, the kangaroo, 
the typical Australian marsupial, is said to be 
gradually becoming so reduced in numbers that 
there is a chance of its extinction unless rigorous 
measures be taken for its preservation. A 
kangaroo will, it is said, eat as much grass as 
six sheep, so that from a farmer's point of view 
its extermination would not be looked upon as an 
unmixed evil. It is estimated that in the year 
1888 there were about thirty per cent, fewer 
kangaroos in Australia than there were in the j 
previous year. • j 

j 

‘THE BAD LANDS’ OF DAKOTA. 

There is a section of territory in the State of 
South Dakota designated on the maps by the 
words Les Mauvaises Torres, or The Bad Lands, 
which in area covers several hundred square 
miles. Most of these Bad Lands ar“ quite useless 
so far as agriculture or stock-raising is concerned, 
for they are composed of cliffs and canyons w here 
no vegetation grows except the urickly-pear, a 
species of cactus, and the soap-weed. 

Other portions of this section of country are 
considered to rank the peer oi any of the stock- 
ranges found on our Western plains and these 

E onions are eagerly sought for by cattle-owners 
ecause of the fine quality of the grass, and the 
shelter afforded to stock m the winter by the deep 
ravines and canyons. Coal aLo is found in these 
Bad Lands ; but it has not been discovered either 
in sufficient quantity or a good enough quality 
to warrant capitalists in investing, it is ot the 
material found in this section, which furnishes 
interesting study for the artist, mineralogist, and 
scientist, we would now write. Here the artist 
could find landscape studies which would equal 
those of any of the countries famed for pictur- 
esque scenery. Let him approach the Bad Lands 
as we once did, riding over a level plateau for 
some miles, with a view in the distance of the 
white chalky peaks, which had the appearance of 
a ridge of ordinary sandhills, until you reached 
the extreme edge of the plateau. There, at the 
jumping-off place — as it might be very propel ly 
called, for the plateau terminated in a precipice 
several hundred feet deep— stretched out before 
us a scene which for weirdness and rugged beauty 
could not be surpassed. Those white peaks, 
which before had the appearance of a low ridge of 
sandhills, now arose from the white plain below 
us to the height of several hundred feet. One 
might easily imagine himself transported .to fairy- 
land or among the pyramids of Egypt. * These 
white crystallised chalky cliffs lay before us in 
every conceivable shape : here wus a good repre- 
sentation of the ruins of an old % feudal castle ; 
there, a peak rose to a point, w*th its sides as 
straight and thoroughly proportioned as though 
built by hand ; every peak or cliff appeared in 
some different and distinct shape from its neigh- 
bour ; and the noonday sun as it cast its rays 
on the white crystals of which these peaks were 
formed, made them flash like diamonds. The 
scene cannot be described on paper, but transferred 


to canvas it would make a picture which .would 
put in the shade the majority of landscape 
studies. 

Riding along a bridle-path or trail used by the 
Indians, we gained the bottom of the precipice 
after a descent which to any hut an Indian pony 
or burro (donkey) would have been impracticable. 
Here we find ourselves on the plain from which 
rise the peaks we have mentioned. The trail we 
are following winds around the base of many 
of these fantastically -shaped peaks, and we are 
enabled to examine the soil, which has the 
appearance of chalk of a grayish colour, except 
the crystallised particles, which are almost pure 
white, and shine and flash in the sunlight. 
Really, the soil is alkali, and the few streams we 
cross are so impregnated with this alkali, that the 
water, even if it were not muddy, is so disagree- 
able to the taste that a man v^ould rather suffer 
thirst than drink it. As it flows sluggishly along, 
it looks more like milk mixed with dirty chalk 
than water. • 

A few miles* ride over this trail and among 
these weird peaks, and again. green grass appears 
before the vision ; and almost before we know it, 
we find ourselves on another plateau ; but this is 
on a level with the plain we have been traversing. 
Covering an area of several hundred acres is a 
most luxuriant growth of grass, similar ip all 
respects to the famous blue grass ot Kentucky. 
We ulso find, what is a great boon after our ride 
over the alkali plain, a spring of pure ice-cold 
water. The spot 1ms all the appearance of being 
specially adapted by nature for a lialting-place ; 
but unies8 a man happened to take the trail we 
did, he might seek for this spot in this veritable 
alkali desert for hours and days unsuccessfully ; 
for in every direction, as far as the eye can reach 
beyond the boundaries of this oasis, are the alkali 
plains and peak*. 

In tliequ Bad Lands the mineralogist and 
scientist arc well rewarded for the labour ex- 
pended in investigation. Petrifactions of every 
variety are numcious ; and some time since, a 
curiosity-hunter found a petrified ham, perfect 
in shape, and showing the grain of the meat so 
naturally that no mistake could be made as to its 
cl^racter. Bones, evidently belonging to animals 
Unknown in this generation, have been found 
in large quantities;* and shells similar to those 
found on the sea-shore lie scattered around the 
bases of the peaks in quantities. For this reason, 
the general beliel is that at some time in the 
past these Bud Lands formed the bed of another 
ocean. The peculiar formation of the peaks and 
general appearance of the surrounding country 
add strength to this belief. 

In another section of these Bad Lands we found 
burning coal-beds, which emit smoke, but no 
ilazue. The coal-beds are found in the north- 
western corner of the Bad Lands, and not in that 
section we have^just attempted to describe. The 
growth of grass and timber also is excellent in 
quantity and quality among these coal-beds ; and 
it is no strange eight for the visitor as he rides 
along to see in the distance what at first sight 
appears to be the smoke from some hunter’s 
camp-fire, and discover, when he reaches the spot, 
that the smoke proceeds from some deep narrow 
canyon, to reach the bottom of which Mmuld be 
an impracticable feat even for an Indian pony. 
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This section of the Bad Lands, before the cattle 
ranchmen took possession, and turned their large 
herds of cattle loose to ,roam over them at will, 
abounded plenteously in game such as deer, 
antelope, and buffalo ; but these have been killed 
off or driven out in the past few years to such an 
extent that the hunter now has to work hard to 
find a solitary specimen. Wild-cats and mountain 
lions, gray and coyote wolves, were also very 
plentiful ; but civilisation has driven them on- 
ward. Rattlesnakes appeared to have a great 
liking for this section of the Bad Lands ; but 
farther to the south-west, where the alkali plains 
and peaks stretched for so many miles in every 
direction, animal life of any kind was not found. 

It was in the north-western corner of these Bad 
Lands that the Marquis de Mores, in ] 883, located 
and built a town named Medora after his young 
wife, the heiress g)f the Baron von Hoffman, 
leading banker of New York city. Here he and 
his young wife spent the autumn, and enjoyed the 
hunting, for game ifras then very plentiful. On 
the precipitous banks of the Little Missouri, in the 
very heart of this portion of the Bad Lands, the 
Marquis erected a large mansion, and attempted 
to cultivate pleasure-grounds and vegetable garden. 
The seasons, however, proved too dry ; and after 
a fair trial, it was clearly shown that irrigation was 
necessary to ensure a crop. The Yellowstone 
Park, with its famous geysers, possesses no more 
interesting studies than do these Bad Lands of 
Dakota. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

IMPORTANT TO GROWERS OF SUGAR-CANE. 

A discovery of great importance to the growers 
of sugar-cane has been made. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Scientific Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, Mr D. Morris, Royal Gar- 
dens, Kew, exhibited specimens of mature seeds 
of the common sugar-cane. There were also 
shown germinating seeds, some plants, drawings 
of the flower, and dissections of the fruit in 
detail. He stated that there appeared to be no 
authentic l-ecord of any really wild station for 
the sugar-cane ; further, that the fruit of the 
sugar-cane was not known before, and had not 
hitherto been figured or described. At Burba- 
does, several times during the last twenty years, 
and more recently by Professor Harrison and Mr 
BovelJ, self-sown seedlings of the sugar-cane had 
been observed. The subject was taken up syste- 
matically in 1888, and about sixty of the seed- 
lings had been raised to mature canes?' Many of 
these exhibited well-marked characteristics dif- 
fering from the varieties growing near them. 
Careful inquiry had shown that canes known 
as the ‘Purple Transparent’ and ‘White Trans- 
parent,’ and possibly also the ‘Bourbon’ cane, 
produced seeds in very moderate quantities. 
Spikelets received at Kew had been examined, 
and the seed found in situ. It is anticipated 
that, bv cross fertilisation and a careful selection 
of seedlings, it will now be possible to raise new 
and improved varieties of sugar-cane, and renew 
the constitutional vigour of plants that have 
become deteriorated through continuous cultiva- 
tion by cuttings or slips. Great importance is 
sitamed to the subject in sugar-producing coun- 


tries, as it opens up an entirely new field of inves- 
tigation in regard to sugar-cane cultivation. 

CYCLING AND PHYSIQUE. 

In the current number of liis quarterly journal, 
The Asclepiad , Dr B. W. Richardson, ifimself an 
enthusiastic cyclist, presents an article on Cycling 
and Physique. He recommends that cycling 
be delayed by young folks until the body is 
approaching to its maturity. He admits that 
cycling tends to induce a certain amount of 
derangement of the conformation of the frame- 
work of the body. Every kind of riding which 
tends to throw the body forward in a bent or 
curved position, in a temporary stoop, will in 
time produce a fixed bend or stoop. The large 
mfiscles in the fore-part of the thigh are apt 
also to receive undue development. On the other 
hand, he never knew cramp or spasm as a direct 
result of working the machine; nor sprain, unless 
in the case of collisions or falls. 

Competitive cycling he justly condemns. The 
proper method of riding is to walk ascents, and 
always to walk steep ascents, when the healthy 
condition of body incident to pedestrian exercise 
is sustained. I)r Richardson’s own experience is 
that for every eight miles of distance traversed 
in conformity with health, it is wise to do one 
mile on foot. In a ride of fifty miles in a day, 
six at least should be done on foot. He utters a 
warning to those who exhaust their capital stock 
of vitality by competitive racing ; that there is 
no going back for more capital, no making up, 
no, not even by rest, for the prime loss from the 
original capacity. The moot and best that can 
be effected is to keep on, with a measure of the 
original store of energy dissipated for ever. 

A F T E It. 

If some day in the after -years. 

As one aweary of the stiife, 

With nothing left save bitter fears 
That mine had been a wasted life — 

Should sense of failure bring despair, 

And sin’s remorse increase the pain, 

Without a fiiend the giief to share, 

W’hat joy can then for me remain ? 

Ah this — that once in summer weather, 

Ere yet we dreamed of youth’s decline, 

We spent one livelong day together, 

That I was yours, and you were mine. 

Edward Roedni. 
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GOING ON CIRCUIT. 

BY ‘ONE WHO GOER’ 

For centuries it has been the custom of the 
sovereign to commission the judges of the High 
Court to proceed from time to time to the prin- 
cipal town in each county of England there to 
try offenders and to administer justice. The 
custom is said, indeed, to have been begun by 
King Alfred ; but it seems more certain that it 
was first made a regular practice by Henry II., a 
monarch who did much to establish legal institu- 
tions in the country and to initiate Englishmen 
in the duty of obeying the law. From the time 
of his reign unto the present day the practice has 
been kept up with but very slight intermissions, 
and although it has undergone alteration and been 
shorn of perhaps a little of its pomp, it con- 
tinues, and is likely to continue for many years to 
come. 

At present, for this purpose England and Wales 
are divided into seven well-defined districts, each 
of which is called a circuit ; and four times a 
year one (or more) of the Queen’s Justices makes 
a circuit of each district, holding assizes in the 
county towns. When only criminal cases aie 
tried, one judge goes to each town ; but when 
civil cases are also taken, as happens usually twice 
a year, two judges go, and the civil and the 
criminal courts sit simultaneously. The judges 
usually arrange among themselves as to the 
different circuit that each shall take, and thqy 
decide beforehand on which day the assizes shall 
be held. The day that they arrive in each town 
is called ‘commission’, day, as they then display 
their royal commissions of what are called ‘oyer 
and terminer’ and of ‘jail deliver^.’ 

Their arrival on commission days was in old 
times an event of no little importance ; and before 
the days of railways, many recollect how the 
sheriff, with the knights, squires, and justices of 
the peace of the county, went out on horseback 
to meet their lordships, to escort their carriage to 
the town, in -a procession of much dignity and 


importance. Nowadays, hoVever, the luxurious 
richness of the sheriff's carriage and the gor- 
geousness of his servants’ liveries form the prin- 
cipal feature in the pageant which conducts Her 
Majesty’s legal representatives from the railway 
station to their lodgings. These lodgings are 
provided at the public expense, and are qsually 
kept and set apart for this purpose alone. 

The judges live there in comparative retire- 
ment, broken only by attending the sheriff’s or 
the mayor’s dinner, or by having some of the 
members of the bar to dine privately with them. 
As a companion in his solitude, each judge is, 
however, allowed to have with him a confiden- 
tial secretary, who is dignified by the name of the 
judge’s marshal. He is usually a young barrister, 
son of a brother-judge or friend, and his duties 
are more varied than onerous. He usually sits 
beside the judge on the bench, and knows always 
when tt> smile at his lordship’s jokes. It is said 
that one of the most important qualifications for 
the position consists in being able to play a good 
rubber of whist ; but perhaps this depends upon 
thie judge. It is evident, however, that if the 
^marshal performs no other service than that of 
keeping his lordship in good-humour, he never- 
theless does much towards assisting the due j 
administration of justice. I 

The circuits, as we have already said, are Beven . 
in number, and they are fairly well, though not 1 
quite accurately, described by their names. Thus, 
the Welsh circuit includes Wales and Cheshire ; 
the Northern takes in from Lancashire to Cumber- 
land ; while Northumberland, Durham, and York 
form the North-eastern. The Western circuit 
extends from Hampshire to Cornwall; the South- 
eastern includes* the south-east corner of England ; 
while the remainder of the country is divided 
between the Oxford and the Midland circuits. 

So far, we have dealt only with the bench ; but 
perhaps the doings and etiquette of the bar form 
the most interesting part of circuit life. There is 
no statute, so far as we have ever heard, regulat- 
ing the movements or manner of life of the 
learned counsel who attend the assizes ; still, there 
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are unwritten laws so strictly enforced that no 
man. Who has any desire for the company or 
respect of his fellows would willingly infringe 
them. If one couforms to the bar rules, circuit 
life i% in every way agfeeable ; but if one sets 
them at defiance, it will be the life of a leper. 

One of $ie most important rules is, that a 
barrister when he chooses a circuit is expected to 
stick to that circuit and not to go upon any other. 
If for some reason he finds the circuit he has 
chosen unsuitable, he may change once, but not 
oftener. If he is going on circuit at all — and no 
barrister is bound to go — lie is also expected to 
choose his circuit early in his career; and he will 
* not be allowed, without some special reason, to 
join a circuit after he has been called to the bar 
for more than three years. Counsel may attend, 
however, cases that are being tried on a circuit 
other than his own ; but in order to do so he 
must be taken there ‘specially’ — that is to say, 
he must not go unless he receive a special retainer 
varying with the eifeuit, but of not less than ten 
guineas over and above his ordinary fees. 

The joining of a circuit, too, does not consist 
in taking any oath or making any formal judicial 
declaration ; it merely consists iu being admitted 
a member of the bar mess on that circuit ; but it 
will appear from what has been already said that 
this implies a great deal more than the right to 
dine with one’s fellows. 

The manner of admission to the bar mess varies 
considerably on the different circuits. Some form 
of proposal is always necessary ; and on some of 
the circuits the candidates require to be proposed 
by a Q.C. and seconded by a junior. Jt is usual, 
also, on some circuits to require the candidates to 
dine with the bar mess on three nights prior to 
their election, in order, it is presumed, that their 
future associates may learn whether or not they 
know how to behave at table. 

The election takes place on what is called 
‘Grand Night,’ a night set apart during the winter 
and summer circuits for business andf special 
festivity. On some circuits the merits of the 
candidates are discussed, and the election takes 
plaice quietly at a business meeting held before 
dinner, the health of the’ candidates being pro- 
posed -and drunk later in the evening, when they 
are called upon to reply. On others, however, thd 
election takes place after dinner ; a court is formed 
with the ‘junior’ as judge ; the names of the can- 
didates? arc brought forward by their proposers 
and their claims advocated ; objections are heard ; 
and then the judge gives his decision whether 
they shall be admitted or not. Of course, there 
is also a certain amount of paying to be done; it 
would be contrary to all legal practice were it 
otherwise. There is first of all the entrance fee, 
which varies from five to ten guineas according to 
the circuit ; and besides this, every time a barrister 
goes on circuit he is called upon to pay a fee. On 
some circuits he has to pay so nm£h for each town 
to which ha may go ; on others, a fixed sum, 
usually about two guineas, is charged if he goes at 
ail. T1 le ‘junior’ is the barrister, usually one of 
the younger members, appointed to collect these 
fees. The fees are, however, returned in kind, 
for they go into that all-important fund for which 
the wine treasurer is responsible, and which is 
expended on the purchase of wine to be consumed 
^ the mess dinners. These dinners are held each 


night in the respective towns during the assizes. 
An hotel is chosen in each town, and the mess 
keeps a stock of wine there, paying usually to the 
hotel-keeper about sixpence corkage on each bottle 
drawn. He also provides the dinner, and charges 
five or six shillings for it to each person dining. 
These dinners are strictly limited to the members 
of the mess, except, perhaps, upon Grand Night, 
when one or two may be specially invited by the 
mess committee. Except upon these occasions, 
evening dress is neither expected nor desired, and 
a light-coloured coat is equally objectionable. 

It should be noticed that the judges do not dine 
at the bar mess except upon rare occasions and 
upon special invitation. On some circuits the prac- 
tice of inviting the judges is much more common 
than on others ; but some idea of the frequency of 
the occurrence may be gathered from a statement 
which the writer heard made lately by one of our 
senior justices of the Queen’s Beneh, that he had 
only twice had the pleasure of dining with the bar 
since ho had been made a judge, seventeen years 
ago. 

These bar dinners constitute one of the most 
amusing and pleasant features of circuit life. 
Barristers are a wonderfully good-natured set of 
men, and there is perhaps no other profession the 
members of which are on better" terms aiul less 
envious of each other. I f a man is unaffected in 
manner and gentlemanly in behaviour, he is at 
once welcomed by liis fellows ; and it is his own 
fault if he does not quickly make friends. There 
is nothing like a dinner lor developing this social 
quality. Once dine with a man and spend an 
enjoyable evening in liis company, and dislike of 
him will bejslpw of growth. A Ul .,, ...4 

After dinner it is difficult not to be agreeable ; 
and counsel, old and young, freed for the time- 
being from the caies and troubles of clients and 
no longer burdened with the necessity of appear- 
ing dignified, proceed to enjoy themselves. Wit 
sparkles with tiie champagne, jokes are made and 
stories are told. On Grand Nights the jokes give 
place to songs more or less humorous, often with 
a vigorous chorus, which is rendered with more 
spirit than harmony. Mock-trials, too, are fre- 
quently ^ot up when the ‘junior’ of the circuit 
acts ns judge, and learned Queen’s Counsel are 
‘'appointed for the prosecution and defence. These 
trials «are frequently nothing more than pieces of 
sheer frolic. Some counsel is pitched upon for 
some offence wholly imaginary alike in law and 
in deed ; a jury of counsel is impanelled, and the 
fun proceeds. The speeches may be as personal 
and disconnected as possible ; but they must be 
witty and good-humoured. The culprit usually 
gets off, or at most is mulcted in a small fine, which 
goes into the wine fumT. 

But Resides this, there is a regular system of 
fining on all circuits ; but the extent to which it 
is carried varies greatly. Pn some circuits, where 
the. payments made to the wine fund are small, 
these fines are much more common than when 
it is otherwise. These fines are perhaps valuable 
for enforcing circuit discipline and etiquette ; but 
they are much more valuable for the purpose 
of increasing the stock and quality of the wine. 
Fining usually takes place on Grand Night, and 
the fines on some circuits are only enforced after 
the formality of a trial has been undergone. The 
acts for which a man is liable to* be fined are 
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various and amusing ; for example, if a counsel 
be appointed a recorder or a revising barrister, 
he would be fined two or three guineas, these 
being serious offences. Getting married is another, 
but less serious, offence j and on the birth of a 
eon and teir a still further penalty is incurred. 

The quality of the wine of course depends to 
some extent on the number of fines ; but it is, 
as a general rule, remarkably good. There is 
rather an amusing story told, however, of some 
men who were tried at one of the assizes lor 
theft. The theft consisted in breaking into some 
barrels of wine which were on their way to one 
of the bar cellars, and of consuming part of the 
contents. The counsel for the defence had not 
many facts to allege in favour of the men, but 
he set up the defence that in order to constitute 
theft the act must be done for the purpose of 

f ain, and that no one who knew anything of the 
ar wine could possibly imagine that there was 
any gain to be got out of drinking it. If they 
were found guilty, he further suggested that the 
worst punishment that the judge could possibly 
inflict upon them was to compel them to consume 
the remainder of the liquor. The judge, how- 
ever, thought otherwise. 

The etiquette to be observed on circuit gener- 
ally is, however, by no means elaborate. A man 
is expected to behave as a gentleman, and to do 
nothing outre, either in dress or otherwise. It 
was considered absolutely necessary at one time 
that all barristers on circuit should travel only 
by first-class carriages, but this practice is gradu- 
ally falling into disuse ; and the younger men 
generally manage to go second, and even third 
class. One rule, however, that is enforced with 
some rigour is, that counsel staying in hotels 
must not make use of the public rooms, for the 
reason, it is said, that they may not meet the 
witnesses, solicitors, and others who have perhaps 
come to the town in connection with the cases 
to be tried. It might lead, it is supposed, to 
* touting’ for work, a practice against which all 
bar etiquette is opposed. 

Although they may not use the public rooms, 
it is by no means usual for them to take private 
sitting-rooms. This is a luxury in which only 
those with large practices can indulge. The hotels, 
however, at which the barristers stay usually set 
apart a room or two for the separate use of the 
bar, and in these the barristers have breakfast 
together, and they form a meeting-place at night. 
A great deal of friendly intercourse and good- 
humoured chaff goes on in these common rooms, 
and this is one of the many means by which the 
members of the bar arc able to become intimate 
with one another in a way which would be 
almost impossible in London. Every member 
of the bar mess, be he an overworked and 
eminent Queen’s Counsel, or a newly^elected 
briefless junior, is presumed to be on an equality 
with every other, and in addressing one anotjier 
privately such terms as 4 Sir ’or ‘ Mr ’ are neither 
given nor expected. • 

Circuit life is undoubtedly pleasant. Besides 
the change of scene, the- barrister is able after 
the court rises, or earlier, if his services are not 
required, to explore the surrounding country, 
and enjoy alike the beauty of the scenery and 
the freshness of the air. He is not even incom- 
moded with a tall hut* which, although indis- 


pensable in town, is rarely seen on circuit. Not 
unseldom, too, during the summer assizes a 
cricket team, composed of the younger members 
of the mess, play some local Eleven, and enjoy 
an amusing, if not highly scientific, game. The 
social clubs, too, in the assize towns are* very 
often thrown open for the time being to the 
barristers, and they are welcomed alike to public 
and to private hospitality. 

These, of course, are advantages which the 
unemployed reap to a much greater extent than 
the busy men. They too, however, find one 
great advantage on circuit, and that lies in the 
fact that all fees on circuit are paid at once, and 
there is none of that weary waiting which junior 
counsel often find so exasperating in town. If 
one can enjoy but little of the festivities of cir- 
cuit life, there is, nevertheless, no inconsiderable 
satisfaction in finding one’s balance at the bank 
substantially increased ; for going on circuit* 
however agreeable, is certainly not inexpensive. 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE 

THE ROMANCE OF A WBFOK. 

By W, Cl\rk Ht’shkll, 

Author of tlie Wreck of the (uosrenor, etc. 

CHAPTER XVIII. — ADRIFT. 

There was a small deck-house standing abaft 
the jagged ends of the stump of the mainmast, 
a low-pitched, somewhat narrow, and rather long 
structure, with a door facing the wheel, or where 
the wheel had stood, and a couple of small 
windows on either hand, the glass of which was 
entirely gone. 

‘The lonely watchman of this wreck is still at 
home, doubtless waiting to receive us,’ said the 
lieutenant, pointing to the little building. * Shall 
we pay him a visit?’ 

‘ Oh yes ; let us see everything that there 
may be to look at,’ answered Colledge, who had 
not yet recovered his breath, but who. was work- 
ing hard, I could see, to regain his late air of 
yiVncity, though he was pale, and shot several 
uneasy glances around him as he spoke. 

* I would rather not look,’ said Miss Temple ; 
‘it will make me dream.’ 

‘You will have nothing to talk about, then,’ 
said Colledge. 

‘It is tjje most natural object in the world,’ 
exclaimed the lieutenant : ‘if lie could be stuffed, 
preserving the posture he is in, and exhibited 
in London, thousands would assemble to view 
him.’ 

I left them to persuade Miss Temple if they 
cohid, and walking aft, opened the door and 
peeped in. It was just a plain, immensely 
strong, roughly furnished deck-erection, with a 
small hatch close against the entrance, conduct- 
ing, as I supposed, to the cabin beneath. On 
either side went a row of lockers i in the centre 
was a short narrow table, -supported by stan- 
chions ; and at this table sat the figure of a man. 
He was in an attitude of writing : his right 
hand grasped a long feather pen ; his left elbow 
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was on the table, and his cheek was supported 
by his hand. He was dressed in white jean 
breeches, the ends of which were stuffed into a 
pair of yellow leather half-boots. There was a 
large ( belt round his , f waist, clasped by some 
ornament resembling a two-lieaded eagle, of a 
shining metal, probably silver. Ilia shirt was a 
pale red fl&nnel, over which was a jacket cut in 
the Spanish fashion ; his hair vvas long, and 
flowed in black ringlets upon his back. His 
hat was a large sombrero, and I had to walk to 
abreast of him to see his face. I was prepared 
to witness a ghastly sight. Instead, I beheld a 
countenance of singular beauty. It was as if 
the hand of death had moulded some faultless 
human countenance out of white wax. The lids 
of the eyes drooped, and the gaze seemed rooted 
upon the table, as though the man lay rapt and 
motionless in som% sweet and perfect dream. His ' 
small moustache was like a touch of delicate j 
pencilling. He looked to ' have been a person ! 
of some three or four and twenty years of age. j 

As I stood surveying the figure, the interior 
was shadowed. Mjss Temple and the others 
stood in the doorway. The lieutenant and | 
Colledge entered ; the girl would not approach. | 

‘Here, Miss Temple,’ said I, ‘is tnc hand- 
somest man I have ever seen.’ 

‘Can he be dead?’ exclaimed Colledge in a 
subdued voice of awe. ! 

‘He’ll never be deader,’ said the lieutenant, 
peering curiously into the face of the corpse. — 

* Handsome do you consider him, sir 9 Well, we 
all have our tastes, to be sure. He looks like a 
woman masquerading.’ 

‘Who was he, I wonder?’ asked Miss Temple 
in a low tone, standing in a half-shrinking j 
attitude at the door. 

‘ Very hard to say,’ said I. ‘ Too young for 
the captain, I should think. Probably the 
mate.’ 

‘A pirate, anyway,’ said the lieutenant. 

‘Hark!’ cried Miss Temple; ‘ this • ship is 
tolling his knell.’ 

The mellow chime floated past the ear. The 
effect was, extraordinary, so clear was the note 
as it rang through the soft sounds of the 
weltering waters ; so ghostly, wild, and tinrepl, 
too, the character it gathered from the presence 
of that silent, stirless penman. 

‘I say, we’ve seen enough of him, I think,’ 
exclaimed Colledge. 

‘Shall we bury him ?’ said I. 

* Oh no, sir,’ exclaimed the lieutenant ; ‘ this ! 
sheer hulk is his coffin. Leave the dead to 
bury their dead.— Now for a glimpse of the | 
cabin.’ 

Miss Temple entered with some reluctance ; the 
lieutenant handed her through the hatch down 
the short ladder, and Colledge and I followed. 
We found ourselves in a moderately-sized state- 
room of the width of the little vessel, with bihk- 
heads at either end, each containing a couple of 
cabins. There was a small skylight overhead, 
all the glass of it shattered, but light enough 
fell through to enable us to see easily. Colledge 
had plucked up heart, and now bustled about 
somewhat manfully, opening the cubin doors, 
starting as if he saw horrible sights, cracking 
jokes os in the boat, and calling to Miss Temple 
tadook here and look there, and so on. 


‘Hallo !’ cried the lieutenant, putting his head 
into one of the cabins at the fore-end of the 
stateroom ; * I missed this room when I over- 
hauled her. What have we here? A pantry 
is it, or a larder?’ 

I looked over his shoulder, and by* the faint 
light sifting through the bull’s-eye in the deck, 
made out the contents of what was apparently 
a storeroom. There were several shelves c6n- 
taining crockery, cheeses, hams, and other articles 
of food. Under the lower shelf, heaped upon the 
deck, were stowed several dozens of bottles in 
straw. 

‘The corsairs,’ said the lieutenant, ‘will always 
be memorable for the excellence of their tipple. 
What is this, now ?’ 

Jle picked up a bottle, knocked off the head, 
and taking a little tin drinking-vessel from a 
shelf, half tilled it, then smelled, and tasted. 

‘An exquisite Burgundy,’ he cried. — ‘Try it, 
Mr Dugdale.’ 

It was indeed a very choice sound wine. The 
lieutenant half filled a pannikin for Colledge, 
who emptied it with a sigh ot enjoyment 
‘What would my father give for such stuff as 
this !’ said he. 

The lieutenant found a wine-glass, which he 
carefully cleansed with the liquor, and then 
filling it, he asked Miss Temple to drink to the 
confusion of all pirates. She laughed, and 
declined. 

‘Oh, you must sip it, if you please,’ cried 
Colledge, ‘if only to heighten the romance of 
this adventure. Think ol the additional colour 
your story will get out of this incident of drink- 
ing perdition to the corsairs in wine of their 
own 1’ 

She was about to answer, when the hull rolled 
heavily. The lieutenant slipped ; the wine-glass 
fell to the deck, and was shivered ; Colledge, 
grasping me to steady himself, threw me off my 
balance, and the pair of us went rolling to the 
bottles. The young fellow scrambled on to his 
legs with a loud laugh. 

* I believe this vessel is tipsy,’ said he. 

‘Do you mark the increase in the weight of 
the swell?’ I exclaimed as 1 regained my legs. 

The roll of the vessel the other way had been 
severe, and now she was dipping her sides 
regularly with an oscillation extravagant enough 
to render standing very inconvenient. 

‘ We must be off, 1 think,’ said the lieutenant. 

‘Miss Temple hasn’t drunk confusion to the 
pirates,’ exclaimed Colledge with the persistency 
of brains flushed with wine. 

‘ I would rather not do so,’ she answered, her 
fine face looking curiously pale in that dull 
light, whilst she glanced restlessly towards the 
state cabin. She pulled out a little watch. ‘ It 
is certainly time to return to the Indiaman,’ she 
added. 

‘.Oh, but don’t let us leave all this noble drink 
to go .down to the bottom of the sea,’ cried 
Colledge. ‘ Is there nothing that we can pack 
some of the bottles in? If we could only manage 
to get away with a couple of dozen — twelve for 
ourselves, and twelve for my cousin?’ — and with 
red face and bright eyes he went staggering with 
the heave of the hull to the shelves and stood 
holding on, looking about him. 

‘It might be managed, I think,’ said the 
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lieutenant* who seemed all anxiety to oblige 
him. 

<1 wish to be gone,* exclaimed Miss Temple 
with a strong hint of the imperiousness that had 
been familiar to me in the Indiaman in the air 
with whteh she looked at and addressed the 
lieutenant. ‘What is the meaning of this in- 
creased rolling ? I shall not be able to enter the 
boat’ 

‘No fear of that, madam,’ answered the lieu- 
tenant; ‘ a dismasted egg-shell like this will roll 
to the weakest heave. A trifle more swell has 
certainly set in, but it is nothing.’ 

I was not so sure of that. What he was 
pleased to describe as a trifling increase was to 
my mind, and very distinctly too, a heightening 
and broadening of the undulations, of which the 
significance was rendered strong by the sudden- 
ness of the thing. It meant wind close at hand, 
1 could swear. 

‘I’ll go on deck and see how things are,’ 
said I. 

‘Take me with you, Mr Dugdale,’ exclaimed 
Miss Templet 

‘You will suffer me to assist you?’ said the 
lieutenant. 

‘ Oh, 1 say, don't leave all this wine here,’ cried 
Colledgc. ‘Mr — T mean, Lieutenant — upon my 
word, I must apologise for not having asked 
your name — can’t we manage to find some old 
basket ’ 

‘What is that down in the corner there, Mr 
Colledge?’ said the lieutenant, laughing. 

‘Pray, take me on deck, Mr Dugdalc?’ ex- 
claimed Miss Temple haughtily and with temper, 
and she came to my side and passed her arm 
through mine. 

The swaying of the light hull without top- 
hamper to steady her so hindered one’s move- 
ments by the staggering lurches it flung one info, 
that it cost me no small eflort to steer a fair 
course, with Miss Temple hanging to me, to the 
cabin steps. I helped her up the ladder, and 
felt in her arm the shudder that swept through 
her as she sent a single swift glance at the dead 
figure at the table. 

The moment I emerged I cried out : ‘ My God ! 

see there ! Why, if we are not quick’ And ' 

putting my head into the doorway again, I roared 
down the hatch : ‘I say, come on deck, or we 
shall lose both ships !’ 

Indeed, all away in the north-west was a white 
blankness of vapour bearing right down upon 
the hull, with a long and heavy swell rolling out 
of it, the heads of which as they came washing 
from under the base of the thickness were dark 
with wind. The sky overhead was of a sort of 
watery ashen colour, going down to the eastern 
sea-line in a weak, dim blue, so obscure with the 
complexion of the approaching vaporous mass 
that the corvette on the Jeft hand and the India- 
man on the right appeared ns little more tlmn 
pallid smudges, with a kind of looming out of 
their dull, distorted proportions that made them 
show as though they hung upon the very verge 
of the ocean. I told Miss Temple to hold to 
the side of the deck-house to steady herself, and 
rushed to the quarter. The cutter lay there to 
the scope of her painter, rising and falling in a 
manner bewildering to see to one who knew that 
she had to be entered from these perilously 


sloping decks. The moment my head was seen, 
one of the sailors bawled out : ‘The Indiaman ’s 
fired two guns, sir.’ 

‘Why, then,’ I shouted in a passion, ‘didn’t one 
of you jump aboard to report what was coming? 
— Haul alongside, for God’s sake.’ 

At this moment the lieutenant appeared, fol- 
lowed by Colled ge. He took one look, and came 
in a bound to the sheer edge of the deck, where 
the remains of the line of crushed bulwarks 
stood like fangs. ‘Lively now !’ he cried ; ‘hand 
over hand with it.’ 

‘We shall be smothered out of sight in a few 
minutes,’ I exclaimed ; ‘shall we be acting wisely 
in quitting this hull? We may lose both ships 
in that weather there, and what will there be 
to do then?’ 

‘Don’t frighten the lady, sir,’ he answered, 
turning upon me with a frowft. — ‘Miss Temple, 
there is nothing to be alarmed at. We shall get 
you into the boat simply enough, and the vapour 
will speedily clear. I know tliese waters.’ 

Colledge stood gazing round him, looking hor- 
ribly frightened. The boat 4 was dragged along- 
side : one moment slie was ^bovc the level of the 
naked edge of the deck ; the next she was sliding 
away out of sight into the hollow, with the wreck 
rolling heavily ofl‘ from her. 

‘ Now, Miss Temple,’ cried the lieutenant. — 
* Help me to steady the lady, Mr Dugdale. — Stand 
by, two of you men there, to receive her.’ 

Miss Temple set her lips, and her eyes were 
on fire with anger and iear. ‘I bhall not be 
able to enter that boat,’ said she. 

‘ Oh, madam, be persuaded,’ cried the lieutenant, 
speaking irritably out of his clear perception of 
the danger of delay and of the peril of passing 
her into the cutter. — ‘Mr Dugdale, take Miss 
Temple’s arm.’ 

She shrank back, with a firmer grip of the 
deck-house, ngainst which she had set her shoulder 
to steady herself. ‘You will kill me!’ she 
cried. 

‘ Mr Dugdale,’ exclaimed the lieutenant wildly, 
‘for God’s sake, jump into the boat, that Miss 
Temple may see how easily it is to* be done. 
I must l>e the last to leave.’ 

# *Let Mr Colledge jump first,’ said I. ‘I may 
probably be more useful to you and tlie lady 
than lie.’ 

‘Jump, Mr Colledge !’ cried the lieutenant. 

The young fellow went to the edge of the 
deck. * I shall break my neck,’ he shouted ; ‘ I 
shall fall into the sea ; I shall be drowned.’ 

‘No, sir J» no, sir!’ roared one of the seamen; 
‘jump as the boat lifts ; we’ll catch you.’ 

* Now /’ cried the lieutenant. 

Colledge sprang ; down sank the boat out of 
sight ; then up she soared again with Colledge 
safe in the embrace of one of the most powerful 
of tdic sailors. # 

‘Here it comes !’ said I. 

As the words left my lips, the wind, with a 
long fierce howl, sw*ept over the deck of the hull, 
and a moment later the fog was boiling all about 
us. It was like a mighty burst of steam ; and 
in a breath the ocean vanished, and there was 
nothing to see but the wool -white blankness and 
a space of thirty or forty feet of water beyond 
the w'reck. All on a sudden, the lieutenant, who 
had gone to the edge of the deck, perhaps, to 
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see ho# it was with Colledge, or to bawl some 
further directions to the seamen, staggered to a 
deep and swinging heel of the hull and went 
overboard. It happened in a second. My instant 
impression was that he fcad jumped for the boat ; 
but I knew better when I heard the men roaring 
out e 

* Miss Temple,’ I cried, ‘ keep a firm hold, 
and do not attempt to stir, or the angle of 
the decks will certainly rush you over the 
side.’ 

So saying, I staggered to the quarter where 
there were some eight or ten feet of bulwarks 
still standing, and looked over. The men had 
let go the painter of their boat, and were shouting 
instructions to one another as some oi them 
flung their oars over into the rowlocks, whilst 
others overhung the gunwale eagerly with pale 
faces and looks of consternation and dread, search- 
ing the round volumes of the swell, which the 
wind was now whipping into yeast, for any signs 
of their officer. 

‘ Keep alongside ! ’ I bellowed ; * lie will rise 
near . 5 

But the fellows were distracted, unnerved, and 
there was nobody to give them orders. The 
howling of the wind, the sudden leaping down 
upon them of this blindness of white vapour, 
the violent upheavals and sinkings of the cutter 
upon the run of the liquid lulls, heavily increased 
the distraction raised in them by their lieu- 
tenant’s disappearance. They had three oars out, 
possessed, I suppose, by some mad fancy of 
merely paddling whilst they stared round the 
water ; and even whilst I watched them, and 
whilst I yelled to them to get their six oars 
over, and to pull for their lives to alongside the 
wreck, the boat, yielding to the full weight of 
the blast and to the long irresistible heavings 
of the swell, faded out of sight in the Hying 
thickness ; and ere I could fully realise what 
had occurred, the narrow space of foam -freckled 
pouring waters showed blank to where the 
flying vapour seemed to hang like a wall of 
white smoke. 

I continued to stare, occasionally bringing my 
eyes away from the spot where the boat had 
vanished to the water alongside ; but the lieu- 
tenant had sunk. There could be no doubt that 
the poor fellow on rising from his first dive had 
struck the bends of the hull as she rolled heavily 
over to the trough where he had vanished, and 
so had been drowned, struck down again into the 
depth'*, to .rise no more. I could not realise the 
truth. I felt as if 1 had fallen crazy, and was 
imagining dreadful horrors. It was but a minute 
or two before that he had turned to me with a 
frown — it was but a little while before that he 
was full of joked and laughter in the cabin — and 
now he lay a dead man, sinking and yet sinking 
under our heaving and plunging keel, dead toe 
the figure yonder in that little cabin, of whom 
he had spoken jestingly so lately that the words 
and tone of his voice were still in my ear ! 

* Where is the boat, Mr Dugdale ?’ 

I turned slowly round and looked at the girl 
with an air of stupefaction, then stared again 
* into the blankness, and with shuddering heart 
swept my eyes over the water alongside, briin- 
( in. hump-backed rounds to the very liue 
c Ot ‘ the deck, and sweeping away into the near 



thickness with a spitting and seething and flash- 
ing of foam off each long slant to the fierce shrill 
smiting of the wind. 

‘Has the boat left us, Mr Dugdale?’ 

With a desperate effort 1 rallied myself, and 
watching for my chances betwixt *tlie wild 
slopings of the deck, I reached the deck-lionse,< 
and held on by the girl’s side. 

‘The boat has been blown away. The men 
fell imbecile, I do believe, when they saw their 
officer drop overboard. What madmen to let 
go the painter, to manoeuvre with three oars in 
a heavy cutter in the teeth of such a wind as 
this, and on the top of that swell ! ’ 

‘l)id they recover the lieutenant?’ she asked. 

‘No.’ 

*011, Mr Dugdale,’ she shrieked, ‘do you tell 
me he is drowned V 

‘Yes — yes— he is drowned,’ I answered, scarce 
able to articulate for the sudden fit Of horror 
that came upon me again. 

* Drowned ! ’ she exclaimed. ‘ Oh no — not so 
suddenly 1 He may be struggling close against 
the \essel mw’ — she moved as it to go to the 
side to look. I grasped her arm. 

‘Do not .stir,’ I cried; ‘the slope of the deck 
will carry you overboard. It is all open to the 
water abreast of ns.’ 

‘Shocking! It is unendurable! Drowned 
so swiftly ! And the boat —the boat, Mr Dug- 
dale V 

The cruel distress in her voice, the anguish 
of mind expressed in her parted lips, her heaving 
breast, her strained, brilliant, wide-open staring 
looks about her, rallied me, by forcing me to 
understand my obligations as a man. 

‘ Miss Temple, this fog may prove but a passing 
thickness. There is a clear sky over it, and 
when the vapour settles away, the sea will open 
to" its confines. The Indiaman knows we are 
here. We were watched, too, from the corvette, 
no doubt, and she must regain her boat besides. 
The cutter is a powerful little fabric, and there 
is nothing as yet in this weather or in that sea 
to hurt lier. It is a hard experience for you ; 
but it will prove a brief one only, I am sure. 
Let me assist you to a seat in tins deck-house. 
Your having to hold on here is fatiguing and 
dangerous.’ 

‘l^onld not enter whilst that man is there/ 
she exclaimed. — ‘Oh, hark to that bell!’ she 
cried hysterically ; ‘it is tolling for us now !’ 

‘You must be sheltered/ 1 exclaimed; ‘and 
that body must come out of it. Will you sit 
on the deck ? You will he safer so.’ 

She sank down ; and to still further secure 
her, 1 went sidling and clawing like a monkey 
to the quarter, where, with my knife, I severed 
an end, of rope — a piece of gear belayed to a pin 
— with which I returned to her side. I passed 
the line round her waist, and firmly attached the 
ends to one of several iron uprights which sup- 
ported the structure ; and, begging her to compose 
her mind, and not to doubt of our deliverance 
within the next two or three hours, I entered 
the little building. 

It was a loathsome job ; but the girl must 
be sheltered, and it was not to be borne that she 
should have such a companion as that corpse, 
when there was the great graveyard of the 
sea within an easy drag to receive the body. 
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Yet I must own to coming to a stand with a 
long look at the silent figure before I could 
muster up stomach enough to lay hands upon 
him. Indeed, as 1 now fixed my eyes on the 
body, I wondered whether he could be really 
dead, so* startlingly lifelike was his posture, so 
pensive his air, so vital the aspect of him to the 
minutest feature, down to the pen betwixt lus 
fingers, and the reposeful position of his small 
wax-white hund upon the table. How could 1 
tell but that he might be in some sort of trance, 
and that my heaving him overboard would be 
the same as murdering him? However, after a 
spell of staring, I shook off these alarms and 
conjectures, and grasping him by the arm, got 
him upon the deck ; and presently I had him 
abreast of that part of the brig’s side where, the 
bulwarks were gone ; and trembling as violently 
as though T were about to drown a living being, 
I waited for a roll of the hull, then gave the 
body a heave, and away it went, striking the 
swell in a diving attitude, and floating off and 
down into it, as if it swam. 

This done, I crept buck to Miss Temple and 
squatted beside her. 


* INDIAN LATHE AND LAC WORK. 
Many of our readers must have seen in the 
Indian part of the late Colonial Exhibition a 
number of wooden articles of a very miscellaneous 
description, on which sealing-wax or lac took 
the place of paint or varnish. The surface 
almost perfectly -level ; yet it consists of elaborate 
designs, mostly mottled in various colours. All 
these colours seem put on, not in bands or large 
patches, which would be comparatively an easy 
task, but in small dots and specks and spots.. 
The ‘wonder is how it is all done. 

The lac- worker prepares beforehand a number 
of sticks of sealing-wax, in a very rough form, 
according to the number of colours which he 
intends to put into his design. The articles 
he intends to coat — walking-sticks, rods, round- 
rulers, little boxes, bowls, cups, saucers, legs for 
tables, chairs and bedsteads, balls and globes, and 
such-like — are ready to hand, carefully turned* 
to a round or cylindrical form, with such 
mouldings and groovings as he intends. They 
have been either turned by himself, or been done 
by others, with the primitive but very effective 
lathe which we now proceed to describe, and 
which is used both for ordinary turning and 
for the process of putting on lac. 

Like all .native Indian workmen, the Indian 
turner and lac-worker squats on the eirrth, resting 
on his seat. His legs are extended before him, 
bent at the knees, with feet and toes bare. From 
long practice he uses his toes very deftly fo aid 
his hands and fingers. To hisfleft, and well in 
front, he drives into the earth a wooden peg, 
the head of which remains a few inches above 
the ground. At right angles to this is fixed- 
looking to the right— a horizontal iron spike. 
Against this he applies, also horizontally and 
to the right, a piece of wood, carrying a little 


pulley (round which he gives one turn of a long 
piece of fchickish twine or catgut), and, a little 
further on, a simple chuck, or contrivance for 
holding the object he intends to turn or to work 
upon. Having fitted, $n the chuck, one .end of 
this object — say the turned leg of a chair 
— he places against its . opposite end a small 
iron spike, projecting leftwards and horizon- 
tally, from another wooden peg similar to the 
peg already driven into the earth on his left 
This second peg is driven into the earth like 
the first till the two iron spikes are on a leveL 
Alongside of this last peg, and to its own right, he 
drives in another and larger peg to steady the 
former. A wedge driven carefully between these 
two pegs holds the chuck and article to be worked 
quite steady and level between the two iron 
spikes in the pegs. The ends* of the twine round 
tlie pulley are now tied to the two ends of a bow 
about four feet long ; and ^he twine is drawn so 
tight that by holding one end of the bow in his 
left hand and moving it forwards and backwards, 
the chuck and the article in it are rapidly 
whirled round by means of the twine round the 
pulley. When he pushes the bow forward, the 
revolutions are made from him, but towards j 
him when he draws the bow backwards. 

A few such movements enable him to adjust I 
the chuck and object with perfect accuracy of 
axis, by a few judicious touched of his mullet 
to cither right or left peg, or the wedge which 
regulates the pressure of the two iron spikes 
aforesaid. This is his lathe. His tools consist 
of a small number of common chisels and a 
compass. It is marvellous with what few and 
simple instruments the native Indian artisan 
produces his elaborate and wonderful work. 

If lie is going to turn rough wood, his left 
hand first pushes forward his bow as far as 
possible, then, while vigorously drawing it back, 
he applies a chisel to the wood, holding its handle 
in lus hand, while he steadies and directs the 
point or edge of the chisel with the two great toes 
of his feet. Again, the bow is pushed forward, 
the chisel during this reverse .movement being 
removed a little from the wood, and being once 
^nore applied to it, with the requisite pressure, 
when tne bow is drawn backwards again. The 
compass, of course, is used to ascertain the cor- 
rectness of si/e required in each part. 

If, however, the operation is to Jac the already 
turned article, the duty of the left hand is 
still the same, that of working at the bow — as 
above described — to make the article revolve 
rnpidly r on its axis. But in his right hand, instead 
of a chisel, the operator takes one of the sticks 
of lac — of any colour he pleases — and this he 
applies to the surface of the revolving article. 
He passes it rapidly from one end to the. 
Vther with equal pressure at all points. 
The friction dissolves the lac, and smears the 
whole surface with a thin coating of the sub- 
stance. While the article still revolves, a 
‘ cushion * of a rag of cotton cloth is applied 
with the right hand to the surface, to make 
it quite smooth. A Btick of lac of a second, 
colour is then used ; a second layer of lac 
is deposited, completely hiding the first ; and 
this second surface is smoothed as. above with si 
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cotton-rag. cushion. And so a third and a 
fourth layer are successively overlaid on the 
other two. 

Three layers are ordinary work ; four are 
common ; but five and emi six are by no means 
rare. Each layer is extremely thin in itself, but 
perfectly level all over ; and all of them to- 
gether do no f t exceed the thick uess of ordinary 
cream-laid letter-paper. It is quite enough to 
state this for our readers to understand that it 
requires a delicate touch, acquired only by great 
practice, to place such uniform and delicate 
films one over another, perfectly equal all over, 
whether the wood is turned quite even, or has 
been worked in grooves and mouldings. 

1 If the article is meant to be of one uniform 
colour, only one stick of lac is used ; and 
the cushion having equalised and polished its 
surface, it is release^ from the chuck ; the whole 
being the simple and easy work of a couple of 
minutes for each thing. A second replaces the 
first in the chuck ; add so on. But if variety is 
needed, as many colours as are required in the 
pattern must be laid oij, one after another, before 
the work of producing the design is begun. 

To produce these speckled designs a small sharp 
and short chisel is used with the right hand and 
the two feet. The left still continues to make 
the article revolve, as before, with the bow and 
Wi^, but with a slower movement. The 
pressure on the chisel is regulated with the 

^extreme of nicety, so as to penetrate one, two, 

three, or more coats of the lac, according to the 
colour which is wanted to be produced on each 
particular spot. A hair’s thickness too much or 
too little, and the wrong coat or colour would 
appear. It is better to err with too little 

pressure, as this can be rectified at the next 

revolution, than with too much pressure, which 
cuts down to the wrong colour, leaving none of 
the right kind to replace it. If the latter mis- 
| take is made to any important, extent, the whole 
of the coats must be removed with sand., paper 
j*and put on once more. But practice makes tnis 
quite an uncommon accident. Generally speak- 
ing, the well-trained hand and toes guide with 
! perfect accuracy 'the point of the chisel to the 
; exact depth needed at each touch. Colour after,, 
colour appears in the design, till the whole 
aurfoce ot the article has reached the stage where 
the lathe is no longer of any use in working out 
the design. The article is now released from 
the chuck, for other designs have to be put on 
it in straight lines, compartments, or ilower-pat- 
i terns. These can be done only by hand, and not 
lathe-work. The article, then in its mottled state, 
or, if the mottled appearance is not desired, with 
only one homogeneous coating still covering the 
successive layers of lac, is lielil in the left hand. 
The operator still squats on the ground, merely 
drawing his legs under him in tailor fashion^ 
With the right hand he engraves^the required 
designs, through one or more layers of lac, 
till the required colour appears in each place, 
of the exact shape and size that the pattern 
requires. We have seen patterns thus wrought, 

, with green leaves and flowers (red, blue, pink, 

* yellow, < and white intermingled) arranged in 
geometrical panels, with equal pains and 1 skill. 

'For ail this elaborate engraving through the 
**>«*l*« coats of lac, the only instruments used I 


by the native Indian artisan are a sharp pen- 
knife with a long and thin blade, a knitting- 
needle ground to a point, and a few needles 
stuck in a rude wooden handle. 

Rude and simple and rough as the whole 
apparatus doubtless is, it has some merits of its 
own. To begin with, it is extremely portable; 
for it can be carried, with all its parts and 
belongings, in an ordinary workman’s bag : this 
in India is generally a wallet made of coarse 
cotton cloth or canvas, and is slung workman- 
like over the shoulder. The workshop is gene- 
rally the shade of a large tree or ot a high wall ; 
and the situation is changed a couple of times 
in the day, as the sun goes round. 

The elaborate lathes of the West are to these 
Indians complicated machines, too unwieldy foi* 
use, and they despise them just in proportion 
as they consider their own simpler contrivances 
to be the pink of perfection. We had a very 
ludicrous instance of this notion once, most 
bluntly expressed. We had a triend, an officer 
of high standing in the medical service, who 
was an accomplished turner, and had a beautiful 
lathe, completely furnished with all the require- 
ments of such a machine, set up in a room 
of his house at Ferozepore m the Punjab. For 
lathe-work he had a real passion. In one of 
our many excursions, we took him to see the 
process of lac-woik which we have described. 
As he expressed a wish to learn the process, we 
arranged with the Indian workman to come for 
a couple of days to Ferozepore, and work before 
the doctor’s eyes, and to superintend and direct 
his first efforts at lac-work, which he had deter- 
mined to learn. He came accordingly, and plant- 
ing his portable lathe under a tree, he turned 
and proceeded to lac several articles. He was 
then taken into the room and shown the Western 
lathe, we acting as interpieter. He first stared 
with all his eyes ; and then he asked a thou- 
sand questions ; hut he prudently reserved any 
positive expression of his opinion regarding 
it till he had seen it work. All he said was, 

‘ Wall ! wall ! jee.’ (Grand ! grand ! sir.) 

Then our friend adjusted a cylinder of wood 
in his lathe and began his first attempt at lac- 
work. As he was really a first-rate worker, 
■his maiden effort was by no means unsuccessful ; 
and layer after layer of lac was laid on fairly 
well, though, of course, neither so easily nor 
with the thinness and nicety which nothing but 
practice can impart. Tlie Indian watched the 
work attentively, giving a little aid with direc- 
tions or suggestions, and repeating frequently his 
‘Wall! wah ! jee’ (Bravo! sir). But when our 
friend took up the chisel to scratch, through the 
various layers of lac, something like a design, the 
result was* woful : the underlying wood appeared 
at almost'every touch, and only irregular blotches 
of lac w'ere left here and tjiere on the surface ! . 
The officer put dowrn his chisel, and we all three 
had a hearty laugh at his by no means unex- 
pected failure. As he was about to begin a 
second trial, the Indian said : ‘ Sir, if you really 
want to succeed in making lac- work, that tiling 
is of no use at all ! Take off your shoes and 
come and sit down at my lathe ! That is a lathe 
indeed ; and one capable of turning out any work 
you please. And it is cheap, too, for it only 
cost me a rupee and a half ! ’ — a sum equal then 
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to two shillings and ninepence, but now only 
to a florin. And though ne often came to see 
our friend at work, yet he continued to believe 
in the superiority of his own lathe. 

Our friend, we may add, persevered in his 
attempts, Wit used his own lathe and his hands 
without aid from his toes. Ten years passed 
since that first attempt before we met again. 
It was at his residence in London, and there 
we again saw him at work at that identical lathe 
which the Indian had so contemptuously slighted ; 
and we found him engaged in turning out Indian 
lac-work with ease and success. 

A STRANGE DESTINY. 

I died seventeen years ago, and though my form 
is scarcely ethereal, I am as effectively non- 
existent as if I had been comfortably ferried 
over Styx and slumbered ten feet below the 
earth’s surface. It will be necessary for me 
to explain that my name is, or was, Charles 
Conyngham, and my vocation that of Continental 
messenger of Her Majesty’s Foreign Office. In 
so remarkable a manner I disappeared that in 
all probability the Secretarial department at 
Downing Street, in conjunction with their neigh- 
bours over the way at Great Scotland Yard, 
still regard it as an unsolved mystery. In vain 
may they search, for I have ceased to exist ; 
my personality has been lost for the past seven- 
teen years. 

Some may ask the reason I vanished ; to such 
I would promptly reply that I did so involun- 
tarily, and in a manner in which very few have 
done. It was my chief duty to carry despatches 
to the east of Europe ; and so constantly did I j 
travel between London and Brindisi, Trieste, 
Marseilles, and Constantinople, that my long 
tedious journeys became irksome, and I yearned 
for rest and quiet. My position was one of great 
responsibility, for I carried, bidden from view 
in a pouch around my waist, sealed packets 
containing state secrets of every conceivable 
nature, and messages intended only for the eye 
of ambassadors, which, if made public, might 
seriously interfere with the prestige of the nation, 
or even involve us in war. 

In 1871, England was obliged to exercise t ime 
ingenious diplomacy towards the newly-formed 
French Republic ; and consequently in the middle 
of the year 1 was making two and even three 
journeys to Paris each week. Constant travel- 
ling like this soon wearies the most experienced, 
especially when arriving in London in the morn- 
ing, only to return at night. The French, 
German, and Italian railways were to me as 
familiar as the Strand or Regent Street,, for in 
ten years of Continent- trotting my brain had 
become a Bradshaw in itgelf, and I think I had 
seen all the so-called ‘ sights,’ so delightful 
to the untra veiled. A long journey to the 
Austrian or Turkish capital was very much more 
to my taste than the wearying monotony of 
‘the Dover-Calais route,’ and 1 began to be 
heartily sick of it, as during the month I had 
been to Paris no less than thirteen times. 

One August night, though excessively tired, I 
was compelled to set out again, and left Charing 
Cross by the mail-train. Besides carrying im- 


portant despatches, a bag had been entni^ted to 
my care which I knew contained a large sum 
in gold and notes, and which I had instructions 
to deliver to the British ambassador. I was 
alone as far as Dover ; btlt when I alighted on 
the pier the wind was blowing hard and the 
rain descending in torrents, indicative. of ‘dirty* 
weather outside the harbour. 

* Calais boat this way, sir ! ’ The words sounded 
above the disconsolate comments in English, and 
the staccato sounds in objurgatory French, so I 
traversed the wet gangway, and soon had my 
precious bag placed in a position in the saloon 
where I could keep a watchful eye upon it. 

Arriving at Calais soon after midnight, I 
entered the refreshment room and made a hearty 
meal, until the unwelcome words ‘En voiture 
pour Paris’ were shouted. Then I went out, 
and selecting an empty first-class compartment, 
bade the porter deposit the bag, and wrapping 
myself comfortably in my travelling rug, settled 
down for the remainder of the journey. 

I dared not sleep whilst this quantity of gold 
was in my possession, and fatigued as I was, 

1 managed, by dint of great effort, to keep 
inyself awake. It was always possible I might be 
watched and followed by thieves or emissaries 
of political societies ; therefore, a loaded revolver 
reposed in my pocket ready for any emergency. 

Few people were travelling that night, and I 
was fortunate enough to have the compartment 
to myself until we ran into Abbeville. Then 
there entered two well-dressed Frenchmen, who 
scrutinised me rather closely and sank into the 
opposite corners of the carriage. Seldom I feel 
uneasy about my fellow-passengers ; but I con- 
fess tli at, as I regarded them, a shadow of dis- 
trust, of impending evil fell upon me. Instinc- 
tively I felt for my revolver, and assured inyself 
it was in readiness if required, for somehow I 
was certain these men had been upon the Channel 
boat, and were following me with an evil pur- 
pose. • 

But they sat opposite one another smoking, 
and occasionally indulging in conversation, though 
never once turning towards me, and* keeping 
their faces concealed as much as possible from 
tbe,pale flickering ray of the carriage-lamp. 

*Ah the train sped on, I became more fully con- 
vinced these men meant mischief. I looked at 
my watch, and found that in twenty minutes 
we should be due at Amiens, and determined to 
change into another carriage there. Patiently I 
sat gazing out of the window, watching the nrst 
gray streak . t of dawn break over the distant 
bills, and waiting for the next stoppage, when I 
suddenly felt a terrible blow upon the top of 
my skull. 

I remember no more ! All was blank ! 

A^burning excruciating pain like the pricking 
of a’ thousand reTl-hot needles in my Drain, a 
feeling that my eyes were being gouged out and 
my temples beaten with hot irons. It Was the 
mo'st horrible torment I have ever experienced, 
yet 1 was gradually coming to, struggling out 
of what seemed to be a half-dream, half-stupor. 
Slowly the terrible throbbing in my head abated, 
an4 I found inyself seated m an armchair in a 
handsomely furnished though unfamiliar drawing- ’ 
room. It was dimly lit by tiny electric laittps, 
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and gqiing round in astonishment, I noticed a 
spacious fernery beyond, which looked like a 
mermaid’s cave in the depths of the sea, so 
dense was the mass of greenery and so soft 
the nlash of the miniature cascade. 

My first thought was of my despatches, and 
1 felt for my pouch ; but it was not there ! Had 
I been robbed? Placing my hand on my chin, 
I was startled to find that I had a long beard 
plentifully besprinkled with gray, though yester- 
day I was cleanly shaven ! And my bag of 
coin, where was that? I struggled to my feet, 
and as I did so, my figure was reflected in a 
long mirror. I staggered backwards in amaze- 
ment ; for last night I was a sprightly young 
man of thirty ; but I now saw my hair was thm 
and gray, and my face so wrinkled and altered 
that 1 could not recognise it as my own. 

Where was I? What could it all mean? 
Whilst these thoughts were passing through my 
mind, I espied a bell-handle, and tugged it. My 
summons was quickly answered by a sharp- 
featured young man, who was evidently not a 
servant. 

‘Tell me who brought me here ? Whose house 
is this?’ I asked impatiently. 

The man gazed at me apparently in blank 
astonishment ‘I — or. You’re not well, sir, I 
think. This is your own house.’ 

‘My house ! And who are you, pray V 

‘ I am your secretary ; but I — 1 ’ll return in 
a moment,’ he replied, and evidently much 
terrified, he disappeared os quickly as if he had 
seen a phantom. 

I had no time to reflect upon the mystery 
of the situation before there entered a tall 
voluptuous-looking woman, of what is called the 
Junoesquc type, in evening dress, and ablaze 
with diamonds. She was decidedly handsome, 
her dark beauty altogether striking. 

‘Why, what have you said to Hallett? You’ve 
quite frightened him,’ she said, laughing. ‘ How 
is it you are not dressed? You remember we 
promised to dine at Creswcll’s to-night.’ 

‘ I — X don’t understand you, madam,’ I gasped, 
for my brain was in a whirl. 

‘What’s the matter with you? What lias 
happened V she cried in alarm. ‘ Don’t you kijow 
me, Rose, your wife?’ * 

‘My wife ! No ; I have never seen you before. 
This is some trick. — Where is my bag of money ?’ 
I said in perplexity. 

The look of distress deepened as she said : 
‘Calm yourself, my dear. You are not well, and 
must have advice.’ 

‘ I want no advice,’ I replied. ‘ I must resume 
my journey to Paris at once. Where are the 
clothes I wore, and the despatches?’ 

‘ I do not know what you mean,’ exclaimed the 
woman who called herself my wife. ‘ Your mind 
must be wandering, Frank.’ 

‘ That is not my name. I am 1 Charles Conyng- 
liam.’ 

‘ No ; you are under a delusion, dear,’ she 
replied in a softer tone, evidently intending to 
humour me. ‘ Yoii are Frank Thorndyke, and I 
am Rose Thorndyke, your wife.’ 

‘When and where did you marry me?’ 

*Ia Melbourne, eight years ago.’ 

« *In Melbourne ! And where are we now V 
■ : is our country-house at St Kilda, in 


- Victoria. — Is there anything else you would like 
to know ?’ She said this with a smile, as if half 
inclined to believe I was joking. 

The surging crowd of thoughts and feelings 
which burst upon my brain I cannot describe. 
Was I still myself, or was it all a dream?? No ; it 
was u stern reality. 

‘ I married you eight years ago, you say. Then 
what year is this?’ 

She laughed mischievously as she replied : 
‘ Come, Frank ; this is not the 1st of April, so all 
this fooling is out of place. You know well 
enough it is 1888.’ 

‘What !’ I cried, feeling myself growing rigid 
with amazement. ‘ Yesterday was seventeen 
years ago !’ 

*1 was certainly wide atoake and sensible } but 
that 1 was myself 1 began to doubt, and at last 
came to the conclusion I was not. I struggled 
to comprehend the situation, hut utterly failed. 
How I came to be in Australia, the husband of 
such a wife, the owner of such a mansion, was a 
deep inexplicable mystery. I felt light-headed, 
for this horrible suspense was goading me into 
frenzy. 

‘ There must be some serious misunderstanding 
between us, madam,’ I said earnestly. ‘ I am not 
joking ; for I certainly have never set eyes upon 
you before this evening, and am utterly at a loss 
to know who or what I am.’ 

The woman who called me husband regarded 
me with a look of terror, as if she had suddenly 
become convinced of the truth of my words. Her 
face blanched, and she would have fallen, had I 
not caught her and laid her upon a sofa. I rang 
the bell, and a maid -servant appeared. 

‘Your mistress lias fainted; cull some one to 
her assistance,’ I said, and leaving the room, pro- 
ceeded to explore the house from garret to base- 
ment. It was a splendid modern mansion, fur- 
nished with taf'te and elegance ; and I found, on 
looking out of the windows, it was surrounded by 
well-kept lawns and clumps of fine old trees, now 
illumined by the pale moonlight, and transformed 
into a scene almost fairy-like. 

Presently 1 was pacing the terrace, rapt in 
thought. The stars shone, the night-wind sighed 
softly through the trees, and the air was filled with 
the subtle perfume of roses. How well I remem- 
ber leaning upon the stone balustrade, gazing 
away to where the lurid reflection upon the sky 
denoted the distant city of Melbourne, and trying 
to account for my novel surroundings. 

Utterly unable to realise the memorable journey 
to Paris had been made seventeen years before, for 
it seemed but yesterday, though my aged appear- 
ance, my beard, the. fact of my marriage, and my 
opulence, all combined to confirm the assertion 
the fainting woman had just made. But the 
thought of the lost money and undelivered 
despatches troubled me most. In vain I tried to 
recount my actions on that night I left London ; 
but beyond the remembrance of the terrible blow 
I had sustained, J could recollect nothing. The 
anxiety was distracting ; and as I paced the terrace 
with quick impatient steps, I knew that if some 
solution of this horrible mystery did not soon 
present itself, I should go mad. I had a presenti- 
ment of insanity, and shuddered at the thought of 
the terrible derangement which hung over me 
as a Damoclean sword. 



A STHANGE DESTINY. 


Suddenly I heard ( u footstep, and turning, con- 
fronted the man who called himself my secre- 
tary. 

‘Layton, the manager of the Waljeers, has just 
arrived from Ballarat, and wishes to see you on 


important^business, sir/ he said. 

‘To see me ! What for V 

‘He desires instructions regarding the Waljeers 
claim. They have struck the Lead at last, and 
the yield of gold is so rich that he advises you to j 
float it as a company in the Melbourne market at 
once. Shall I bring him to you V 

‘No/ I replied. ‘Leave me to myself. 1 — 1 
have not the slightest idea of your meaning.’ 

‘You must be unwell, sir/ the man replied. 

‘ Surely you know Layton, who used to manage 
your mine at Poowong, and who is now in chaise 
of the Waljeers V • 

‘I don’t know him, and I have no desire to 
make his acquaintance. Send him away/ 1 
said. 

For a moment the man hesitated, then mutter- 
ing in an undertone, retired into the house. 

When alone, 1 again strove to give my thoughts 
definite shape, for somehow everything seemed 
hazy and indistinct, and my agony of mind was 
indescribable. 

It was not long before a maid-servant appeared, 
saying: ‘Mistress would like to sec you in the 
drawing-room, sir;’ and I obeyed the sum- 
mons. 

On entering, I found the woman who called me 
husband seated upon a low lounge-chair, and near 
her stood a short stout old gentleman in a frock- 
coat and wearing gold pince-nez. 

‘Ah, my dear Thorndyke/ exclaimed the latter, 
greeting me effusively; ‘how are you this even- 
ing 

‘ I have not the pleasure of your acquaintance/ 

I replied. 

‘Not know me? Come, come, think. Don’t 
you remember Dr Stanborough ?’ 

‘No, I don’t.’ 

The woman glanced significantly at him as he 
advanced towards me peering intently into my 
eyes. 

* What have you been saying to your wife ? * he 
asked abruptly. 

‘ Saying ' Why, the truth ! ’ I replied. ‘ She 
calls herself my wife ; hut I have never seen her 
before. Yesterday, I was conveying some import- 
ant despatches between Loudon and Paris, when 
— well, I hardly know what happened ; but I 
believe two ruffians stunned me, and I knew no 
more until I awoke this evening to find myself 
in a strange house and claimed as husband by 
this lady ! I believe there ’s some confounded 
trickery somewhere, and perhaps you can explain 
the whereabouts of the despatches and moqey V 

The doctor did not reply, but turning to her, 
said gravely : ‘ Madam , *11118 is very, very sad. I 
am afraid your husband's mind is affected.’ • 

‘You are mistaken/ I cried \ehemently. ‘I 
am as sane as yourself ; but if this horrible 
mystery is not soon elucidated, I feel I shall go 
mad.’ 

* You are certainly not yourself to-night We 
must see what treatment we can give you/ said 
the doctor. 

‘ I want none of your nostrums, sir. All I 
require are my despatches and money. I am 


told I am in Australia ; if so, I must return to 
England immediately and explain my absence.' 

‘Doctor, my dear husband seems under the 
delusion he has been robbed of some important 
documents/ explained sh<? anxiously. 

‘I am under no delusion, madam!’ I said 
rather hotly. ‘All I desire explained is howl 
came to be here.’ 

‘Monomania evidently/ the doctor exclaimed 
in a low voice. ‘It develops frequently into 
the most violent forms of madness, and he 
will have to be kept in seclusion and closely 
watched.’ 

‘ Understand me/ I said angrily. ‘ Your fears 
as to my Banity are groundless. I believe I 
have fallen a victim to a vile plot ; but I 
tell you I am being mistaken for some other 
man. I am Charles Coiiyngham of the Foreign 
Office, London.’ * 

‘Very well, my dear fellow, very well/ the 
doctor replied, placing his hand upon my 
shoulder. ‘ We will believe it — if you wish. 
Calm yourself; remember your wife is nervous 
and weak.’ 

I turned dejectedly away, for all my efforts to 
make myself understood had only been met with 
incredulity by the idiotic, soft-spoken old doctor, 
who evidently believed I was mad. 

My position became more singular -every 
moment, and in distraction 1 strode out into the 
grounds and plunged into a dark wood of tall 
gum-trees. On and on I walked, heedless of 
where my footsteps led me, until at last, tired 
out, I sank upon a felled trunk and gave myself 
up to another mental struggle. 

All was dead silence, save the weird croaks and 
screams of the night-birds and the faint rustle of 
the leaves overhead. The cool wind fanned my 
heated temples with such a soothing effect that I 
fell asleep. The morning sun was penetrating 
the thick foliage when I awoke and made my 
way out of the forest. Without much difficulty 
1 retraced my steps to the house, only to become 
more intensely puzzled. My soi-dUant wife was 
too unwell to leave her room, and I roamed aim- 
lessly about the place, seeking to discover some- 
thing— I knew not what. 

•One room I entered was evidently a study ; 
fhy own den possibly ! Glancing round at the 
books, the few choice paintings, and the row of 
telephones, T seated myself at the littered writing- 
table. Turning over the papers before me and 
examining them, I saw they related to mining 
enterprises and transactions involving large sums. 
Many of tl>c letters and memoranda were un- 
mistakably in my handwriting, hut the signatures 
were ‘Frank Thorndyke/ and the letter-paper 
bore the heading ‘ Great Poowong Gold Mines, 
Office 2!)6 Collins Street, Melbourne.’ My eyes 
fell upon a calendar, and I saw I had not been 
deceived ; it was the year 1888 ! 

For some time 1 sat engrossed in thought. 
Bewildered with the events of the past few hours, 

I felt I must make some strenuous effort to solve 
the enigma, and account for the intervening 
seventeen years. It was impossible that I had 
been asleep" in the manner of Rip van Winkle, so 
I must have been existing during that period. 
But where, and how ? 

From the doctor’s words on the previous night, 
it seemed clear that if I remained I should be 
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placed under restraint as a lunatic, so wlmt 
should hinder me from returning to Europe, 
and endeavouring to find out what befell me on 
that midnight journey ? At the thought of funds 
I rose, and searching the*drawers of the writing- 
table, discovered a cash-box. A bunch of keys 
was in my pocket, one of which opened the box, 
and eagerly counting the contents, I found nearly 
three hundred pounds in gold and notes. This 
would suffice for the journey, and with joy I 
transferred the money to my pockets. 

In haste I wrote a few lines to my mysterious 
wife, informing her of my intention, begging her 
not to follow me, and promising to return as soon 
as I obtained the information required to restore 
my peace of mind. 

Calling Hallett, my secretary, I gave him the 
letter, with instructions not to deliver it at 
the sick woman’s *oom until the evening ; then 
gathering a few things .into a hand-bag, I left 
the house. The next^train bore me to Melbourne, 
and that same evening I was on board a P. and 0. 
boat steaming out of Port Phillip. 

From the first I was beset by terrible anxiety 
and fear lest I should be recognised, for, though 
a victim to circumstances, I was nevertheless a 
delinquent, and I knew not into whose hands the 
undeltvered despatches had fallen, or what com- 
plications had ensued thereby. 

On my return to London, however, I soon 
became assured that my appearance had changed 
beyond recognition, for on various pretexts I 
conversed with men who had been my intimate 
associates, none of whom now claimed my 
acquaintance. 

The task of tracing my past career was fraught 
with many difficulties, and it was in Paris that I 
discovered a clue to the mystery. Whilst search- 
ing the file of the Figaro for 1871, I found that 
on August 5th the night-mail from Calais to 
Paris, whilst approaching Amiens, ran into some 
(rucks, and was completely wrecked, seifen per- 
sons being killed and twenty injured. But there 
was also enacted a terrible tragedy, for it ap- 
peared that in a first-class compartment were 
two men, one having amongst his baggage a 
strong leathern hag, containing a large sum ivi t 
English notes and gold. Both received severe^ 
blows about the head in the collision ; but one, 
in order to obtain possession of the money, took 
advantage of the confusion immediately following 
the accident by shooting his fellow-traveller dead. 
The murderer was making off with that portion 
of his booty that was portable, when lie was 
apprehended and conveyed to Paris. 

Here was another complication ! I could not 
he the murderer, neither could I be the murdered 
man, yet the bag of gold referred to was evidently 
the one entrusted Jo my care. 

» I scanned the papers of the following 
found reports of the examination before 
the Juge ^Instruction, and subsequent trial of 
the accused for wilful murder. He was stajj^d to 
be young and well dressed, though conducting 
himself strangely, refusing to give his name or 
any account of himself whatever, and preserving 
an immutable silence throughout the many days 
, the proceedings lasted. The trial must have been 


£& c elebrated, one, judging from the reports ; and 
p f ^^hKme r , through a slight discrepancy in the 


corroborative evidence, escaped the guillotine, 
anti was sentenced to transportation for life to 
the penal settlement of New Caledonia. 

Here the information ended ; and though I 
searched the copies of the papers for two years 
subsequently, I found nothing more/ It was 
clear my only hope lay in an interview with 
this mysterious convict, who might enlighten 
me as to my connection with the tragic affair ; 
and to this end I sought out an official in the 
Prisons Department who was once well known 
to me. He had since retired into private life, 
and, in common with others, did not remember 
me. Representing myself as an English solicitor 
endeavouring to trace a next-of-kin, and offering 
to pay hanclsomely for information, I prevailed 
upftn him to seek an interview with the Chief 
of the Department, and ascertain where the man 
who had been sent to penal servitude for this 
particular crime could be found. 

A few days later, when I called, a memorandum 
was placed in my hand certifying that after 
remaining five years at the settlement, Prisoner 
No. 7403, committed for life for murder, had 
escaped, in company with Auguste Dufand, 
another convict, by means of a boat. The 
supposition was that they were drowned at sea; 
if not, they must have landed on the Queensland 
coast. 

To discover this man Durand was no easy 
matter ; but it successful, he might furnish me 
with the whereabouts of liis whilom companion. 
I was dubious about the result of my search, for 
might I not be cm the wrong track after all ? 
Nevertheless, I proceeded to Brisbane without 
delay, ami in nearly all the chief newspapers 
in the Australian colonies caused to be inserted 
a brief paragraph to ‘Auguste Durand, late of 
Yengen,’ stating that his companion upon the 
voyage from the island to the mainland in 1876 
wished particularly to meet him, as. he had some- 
thing important to communicate. This was the 
only means by which I could hope to .find him, 
and congratulating myself upon having composed 
an artfully worded invitation, patiently awaited 
its result. 

Several weeks passed without an answer, and 

was vainly trying to devise some other method 
by which to reach the escaped convict, when one 
day I 'was informed by the hotel waiter that a 
gentleman desired to see me. I naturally con- 
cluded it was he, and expressed my willingness 
to receive my visitor. 

Judge my dismay, however, when there was 
ushered in no less a person than my secretary ! 

‘Well, old fellow,’ said lie familiarly, offering 
his hand ; 4 and why all this confounded mys- 
tery?’ 

1 was speechless with amazement. 

4 1 saw the advertisement in the Argus, 1 he con- 
tinued, 4 and concluding something was up, left 
Melbourne at once. What is it?’ 

4 The advertisement ? 1 I gasped. 

4 Yes. You want to see me. 

4 You are mistaken ; I do not.’ 

‘But your advertisement was addressed to 
Auguste Durand, your humble servant, who 
shared your lot in that living tomb at Yengen, 
and who escaped with you ! ’ 

‘What? Is this true?’ I asked in astonish- 
ment. 4 Was I convicted for murdetf ? ’ 
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Of course you were, and I for forgery. But obliterating the remembrance of the intervening 
l seem to be as insane^as when you left St years. 


you seem to be as insane “fis wnen you ien. 

Kilda so suddenly six months ago. What ’s the 
matter with you V On my return to St Kilda, my wife welcomed 

‘Are you Auguste Durand?’ I asked. me warmly; and after I*had explained the # cause 

4 That \ my baptismal cognomen, though John of my sudden absence and apparent insanity, she 
Hallett suits mo better just now.’ went to her room, returning with a scaled official 

‘ Then hear me,’ I exclaimed. 4 Perhaps I am envelope, dirty and crumpled, 
not quite myself, but I have forgotten all. Tell ‘This/ she said, ‘you confided to my safe keep- 
me how wo escaped, why I am rich, and you are ing soon after our marriage. Possibly it may be 
my servant.’ the lost despatch.’ 

He gazed at me incredulously for a moment, It was ! I grasped it eagerly, and read the 
and after reiterating his opinion that I had taken superscription, then placed it on the fire and 
leave of my senses, related the story of our watched the flames consume it. 


escape. From that day I commenced life afresh, and 

Narrated briefly, it seemed we were pals in the can safely assert there is not a happier pair than 
same labour gang, and had plotted our escape for Rose and I in all the colony, 
many months, until one clay, finding a boat in Durand is no longer my secretary, but the 
which a keg of water and some biscuits had been keeper of a fashionable restaurant in Melbourne, 
conveniently placed, we took advantage of the I need scarcely add it was my money that pur- 


opportunity. After drifting countless days up< 
the Coral Sea under a burning sun, we landed 


>on chased the business, 
at 


last, more dead than alive, near Port Curtis. 

Overjoyed at our freedom, we at <mee commenced LEAVES FROM AN OLD ACCOUNT-BOOK, 
to seek a livelihood, and at Walloon turned ^ noOK dealing with 'orders on the Exchequer’ 

miners. Fortune smiled upon me I prospered, in the rei of Hia Ma j raty King James I. of 

bought claims, and profited largely by speculation, England would not seem at a first glance likely 
though my companion, always unlucky, existed b „. » . . . . *7 ., > J 

upon my charity. After seven years at the afforJ ranttcr f °r entertainment to that con- 

diggings, I married a wealth) woman, and siderable section of the public which takes but 


removed to Melbourne. 


little interest in antiquarian research. 


‘ And what is my present position ? ’ I asked, was the son of Mary Queen of Scots ; lie was 
when he had concluded. the ‘most Jiieli and Michtv Prince’ to whom 


the ‘most High and Mighty Prince’ to whom 


.‘You are the owner of two of the richest gold the compilers of the Authorised Version addressed 


mines in Victoria ; and I, always a Lazarus, am their elegant but little-read Dedication; 
your eon hdenlial secretary. Most confidential he was tll0 e(u ., iest anJ most vehement denouncer 
he added, smiling: ‘the master convicted oi e . T .. , t 

murder, and the servant of forgery.’ of the Ind,an weeJ - w ' ucU d3nt,sh 1 fa . rmera are 

now trying to grow. But the pathetic interest 

By this narrative the blank in my life had which clings to the memory of his mother, his son, 

4111... 1 1 T 1. ...... ..If ov.,1 l.io c.w’c nUnr.nll.nT. nomnlin,. 


been filled, and I became aware it was myself, 
the mysterious convict, I had been endeavouring 
to trace. 


and his son’s children, is altogether awanting 
in his own life. He was not beautiful, like 
Mary ; flor surrounded with an air of sanctity 


Was l a murderer? That I was innocent ( ml or fictitious), like the First Charles; nor 


seemed clear, for it was only reasonable to 
suppose that after the collision my fellow- 
travellers attempted to rob me, and that in pro- 

T 0 1 f 1 


vicious and charming, like the Second Charles. 
He was not dethroned, like the Second Janies; 
nor was his career' adventurous and romantic, like 


tccting my charge I fired the fatal shot. Seeing was h ] B caTeer ' adventurous and romantic, like 
I had killed the thief, and fearing the conse- the Pretenders. Ihe romance writers 

quences, I filled my pockets with the mone v , and who crowd thickly around his mother’s grave, 
was decamping when arrested. Why I refused and write with brine the tale of the sorrows of 
to give any account of myself at the trial did not ],i s progeny, find little to interest them in 
seem so obvious ; but after much deliberation I j ames yj. 0 f Scotland and I. of England. Still, 
became convinced oi* the fact, by no means un- few factB divulged by the old Exchequer records 
known in medical science, that in the collision, ■. ( . . ® . lf . , n e 

the terrible blow I had suUame.l upon the hea,l ^ interest regarding this successor of 

caused me to lose all consciousness of the past. Q ueen Elizabeth. 

From that moment I commenced an entirely And first, as is known to every one, James 
fresh existence, remembering nothing .of what was distinctly a ‘ sporting ’ man. The fact is not 
had occurred before, and was therefore unable to alluded to in the Dedication of the divines ; 
tell even my name or nationality at the trial. bi;t we have it referred to in the issue of a 
The Foreign Office were either in ignorance, of wrTt or order t>n the Exchequer for the Bum 
my position, or refrained from interfering from of £10, 13s. 4d. to William Catacre for ‘breeding, 
some unexplained cause ; and thus for seventeen feeding, and dieting of cocks of the game for 
years I had lived utterly oblivious to the events His llighness’s recreation.’ This charge occurs 
anterior to the blow which so strangely affected repeatedly in the records of the Exchequer, and 
my brain. On that memorable night in my own with a frankness of detail which proves that 
drawing-room, I must have struck my head nobody concerned saw anything to be ashamed 
against some hard substance— the corner of the of in the transaction. Will the day ever come 
mantel-shelf probably — and this, as a counter- when any items appearing in the estimates of the 
action, restored me to consciousness, though present time — those, for instance,' whi'ch relate to 
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the pursuit of* the etas and the fox— will be 
contemplated with wonder by our descendants? 
Then the king, it appears, had a favourite hound, 
which the queen one day, by some misadventure, 
shot at and killed. Her Majesty was deeply dis- 
tressed. Now we prove our king to be some- 
thing vastly different from the mere * royal 
pedAnt.’ He bought a diamond at a cost of two 
thousand pounds— the Exchequer record is our 
witness— and sent it to his sorrowing spouse ‘as 
a legacy from his dead dog.’ Could aught be 
more knightly, kingly, courteous 1 Stand down, 
King Arthur! Thy Guinevere never had from 
thee a princelicr gift 

In 1610 the king was busy superintending the 
education of his younger son the Duke of York. 
That young gentleman was doubtless taught many 
things befitting the rank into which he was horn, 
but we find notice^ of three subjects only. John 
Webb is authorised to receive from the Exchequer 
twenty pounds ‘for his attendance in teaching 
the Duke of York fo play tennis now one whole 
year ended at Michaelmas last’ (1010). A further 
sum of thirty pounds is due to ‘Sebastian La 
Pierre, Frenchman, teacher of dancing to Ilis 
Majesty’s dear son;’ and ‘John Beaucliesney, 
Frenchman, teacher of the said Duke to sing,’ 
receives the considerable sum of forty pounds 
for his services. Much money is spent in enter- 
tainments, and particularly in' that form of spec- 
tacle known as the Masque. Inigo Jones, the 
Architect of the era, whose work is visible to us 
of to-day in many a country mansion, receives 
two hundred pounds for services in connection 
with ‘the Queen’s Masque’ in 1610. The embel- 
lishment of the royal suite seems to have involved 
much outlay. On April 10, 1000, ‘Giles Simpson, 

S 61d smith,’ is paid the sum of £6, 17s. 2d. ‘to be 
v him employed for spangles for the making 
of a coat for James Itos, footman to the Duke of 
York;’ and in duly of the same year a much 
heavier payment (£689, 17s. 7d.) is made to the 
eame enterprising goldsmith for ‘fine gold and 
fine silver’ to be used in making spangles for the 
liveries of the royal servants generally. 

We pass, from these frivolities to grave matters 
of state. The striking incident of King James’s 
reign is of course the Gunpowder Plot. Pro- 
bably no other event in history is so well known ' 
to the schoolboy ; we speak not of that extra- 
ordinary creation of Lord Macaulay’s brain, but 
of the ordinary schoolboy of fact. The only item 
of expense directly bearing upon the Plot is a 
payment of one hundred and twenty pounds to 
Sir Arthur Throckmorton, for ‘the charges and 
expenses for himself his servants amt ministers 
under him employed in seizing the land and 
goods of Francis Tressham, Robert Catesby, John 
Bates, and other traitors, in the most horrible 
intended treason against His Majesty and the 
state.’ But we fancy that the sixty pounds p(iid 
to Lord .Stanhope ‘for one Bo\fles, for inspect- 
ing certain Jesuits and priests beyond the seas,’ 
has some not very remote connection with the 
bold and happily unsuccessful undertaking of 
Guy Fawkes. So, too, perhaps, has the twenty 
pounds we find remitted to certain messengers 
4 for their pains and travail in apprehending of 
divers persons who have spread abroad seditious 
' books against His Majesty and the state.’ If 
the Secret' Service Fund records of to* day — 


assuming there to be any— are made public m 
a century or two, it may be that many entries 
of similar purport to this last will be revealed. 
There are tricks in every trade, the initiated tell 
us, and why should not Downing Street have its 
secrets ? s 

Whatever else King James may have been, he 
was at least not unmindful of his mother’s 
memory. Repeatedly we find advances made to 
Cornelius Cure, master-mason, ‘parcel of a more 
sum due 1o him for the framing, making, erect- 
ing, and finishing a tomb’ for Mary Queen of 
Scots. What the ‘more sum’ really was it would 
be vain to inquire ; but it must have reached 
well into four figures by the time the last instal- 
ment was paid. It is more legitimate to specu- 
late on the destiny of a picture or pictures, being 
portraits of the King, Queen, and Frince Charles 
‘in full length and proportion,’ painted by John 
De Cretes, Serjeant Painter, for the moderate 
fee— take note, Portrait-painters of the nine- 
teenth century ! — of £53, 6s. 8d. The work was 
done for presentation to the Archduke of Austria. 
Perhaps in snne dusty gallery of an old Viennese 
palace the features of King James, his wife, and 
son are still to be peen by the curious visitor. 
Or was the canvas presentment of the first two 
Stuart kings part of the artistic treasure which 
long afterwards fell into the hands of the Cor- 
sican adventurer, only to be again scattered when 
his star sank, as the star of the Stuarts had 
sunk already, to rise no more ? 

| STEEPLE-JACKS. 

There are many curious trades and professions, 

I but few more so than that of a Stceple-jack, a 
man whose business it is to ascend to places 
i which apparently nothing but a bird could hope 
■ to reach, and when there to do all kinds of work. 

; A spice of danger is held to lend a charm to an 
occupation. If this is really so, the w r ork of a 
steeple-jack must be one oi the most attractive 
in existence, for of danger it has no lack. 

The most usual job these adventurous men are 
called upon to do is the repairing of chimney 
shafts, ‘Chimney -jacks’ would really be a better 
name for them than ‘ Stecplc-jacks ; ’ but presum- 
1 ably the business began before the great chimneys 
I one .sees about nowadays were known. Very 
often they manage to get to the top of a chimney 
by the help of a kite ; not an ordinary school- 
boy’s kite, but one measuring eight or ten feet 
by six or eight, and made of the strongest canvas. 
Such a kite weighs from thirty to forty pounds, 
and costs the best part of three pounds without 
counting the line it carries, which may be a 
thousand yards in length. From each of the four 
corners of the kite, lines run, and they are joined 
about twelve feet or so away from it. After an 
interval about twice as great, the ‘ down-all’ joins 
the main line. The ‘down-all’ is made of thinner 
fopc than the principal cord, and need not be above 
a hundred yards long. Its use becomes apparent 
when the steeple-jack’s assistants manage to make 
the kite sail over the chimney’s mouth, for the 
instant this happens, the man who is handling the 
‘ down-all ’ gives a jerk, which has the result of 
making the kite fail over, so that the main line 
lies across the top of the chimney. The monster 
kite is manipulated in just the same way os a 
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boy manages his comparatively small one. Of 
course the direction it takes is not left to chance ; 
if this were so, it would as a rule he a long time 
before the line lay over the chimney's mouth. 
The men in charge of the cord become by con- 
stant practice very clever at steering the great 
kite, and provided that the wind helps them, 
guide it in anch a manner that it seems as though 
it were endowed with reasoning powers, and were 
as anxious as any of them to bring the job to a 
favourable termination with the least possible 
delay. 

Once the cord occupies the desired position, it 
is of 'course an easy matter to attach strong ropes 
to the original line and fix up blocks and gear, 
by which chains are drawn up over the mouth 
of the chimney, and finally a cage from which ti 
man can work. 

As may easily be believed, a great deal depends 
upon the man who has hold of the ‘down-all.’ 
It he fails to make his jerk at the right moment, 
all he succeeds in doing is to bring the kite down 
with a run, when there is the bother of carrying 
it hack from the place at which it started and 
making another try. Only a steady reliable man 
is given the charge of the ‘down-all the trouble 
involved in working the kite until it trails the 
line right over the shaft is far too great for 
any risks to be run when it is in the proper 
position. 

The kite is generally started about four or five 
hundred yards away from the chimney, and once 
it is off, ail depends upon the wind. Steeple- 
jacks like a nice fresh steady breeze : the steadi- 
ness is the great point, for any little variation 
in it means that the careful guiding of the kite 
so far has been of no use, and that it must all 
begin over again. II the wind is as favourable 
as possible (and steeple-jacks are apt to aver that 
it isn’t often so when they have work in hand), 
a lucky gang of assistants may get the whole 
thing over in an hour or so ; but then, on the 
other hand, they may be three or four days trying 
in vain to coax the line over the chimney. Not 
even the captain of a becalmed sailing-vessel 
longs for a steady breeze more than a master 
steeple-jack does when lie lias a chimney-repairing 
job on, and half-a-dozen men to pay all the time 
that is being lost. lie docs not want too much 
wind for his work : a strong breeze makes 4 nth 
big kites as lie uses quite unmanageable ; a lighjt 
wind isn’t strong enough to carry one of them ; 
and a wind which chops and changes about is 
the one that is worst of all. When one of the 
last-named kind is blowing, it is best to leave 
the kite alone ancl get out the ladders at once. 

Ladders are what steeple-jacks use when it is 
a question of repairing a steeple, a spire, or a 
round chimney. Most chimneys are built square, 
and it is for square chimneys that the kite comes 
into use. . Many of our reuders have probably 
seen a Htring of ladders up the side of a spire, and 
have wondered how they were arranged, straight 
upon the top of one another. It looks as though 
it would be a difficult piece of work to build 
them up ; but it is quite a simple matter once 
one knows how it is done. In the first place, an 
ordinary ladder twenty or thirty feet long is 
placed against the side of the building which has 
to be ascended, be it chimney, steeple, or spire. 
A man mounts this to the greatest height at j 


which he can conveniently work, and drives into 
the brickwork an iron pin, which is called a 
‘dog.’ It is tipped with steel, so as to give it 
greater penetrating power, is from half an inch 
to an inch in diameter, and has a ring at the ^nd, 
which protrudes after it has been driven home. 
The greatest care must be taken to jnake sure 
that the ‘dog’ is thoroughly firm, and the work- 
man tests it in every way he can before leaving 
it. 

When the first ‘ dog ’ is fast, a running block is 
attached to it, through which a strong rope is 
passed. One end of this rope is tied to the 
middle of a fifty or sixty foot ladder, and the 
latter is pulled up into such a position that it is 
almost fiat against the building, with a greater 
part of its length below than above the ‘dog.’ 
This long ladder is then used for the fixing of 
a second ‘dog,’ to which a blqpk and line are 
attached in the same manner as was the case with 
the first. The next process is to pull the ladder 
into such a position that haR-a-clozen or so of 
its rungs are left underneath the lowest ‘ dog/ 
and to lash it tightly to the pair that are fixed, 
using it as a means of fastening a third. 

So the work goes on until the long string of 
ladders stretches all the way up the building, or, 
at all events, far enough to enable a man to work 
at the spot which needs attention. The ladders 
are so arranged with the help of pieces of wood 
that they stand about seven or eight inches away 

! from the brickwork ; this allows a man ascending 

J them to make sure of a good grip, and leaves 
plenty of room for his feet. Any one with a 
fairly strong head could go up one of these 
ladder-ways without being made to feel in the 
least uncomfoi table. 

j The time that is occupied in getting the ladders 
into position of course depends chiefly upon the 
height of the building. Sometimes they may be 
ran up in a day, while at other times three or 
four days will be spent over the business. If 
there are^my loopholes m the building at inter- 
vals, as is often the case, the work is of course 
simplified a very great deal, for unless these are 
very far apart, there is no need to use . ‘ dogs ’ at 
all ; all that is necessary is to get some short 
sto#t poles, fasten them in such a manner that 
tfley project the right distance, and lash the 
ladders on to them. A great deal of time is saved 
when the construction of the building gives such 
help as this, for it is the proper securing of the 
‘ dogs ’ that occupies the time. 

•Sometimes steeple-jacks have to get up a build- 
ing of sueij^a sort that thev cannot drive any- 
thing into it; or perhaps they may be engaged 
upon the spire of some church or cathedral which 
the people in charge of it think will be injured 
by that kind of thing. When there is anything 
like this in the way of running up ladders, a 
scaJjolding has to be built, sometimes right round 
the whole spire,* sometimes up one side of it; 
that makes the job much longer, of course. 

Accidents do not occur so often as one would 
think. Men must be steady for steeple-jacking, 
anil no one is likely to go in for the work unless 
he feels confidence in his nerve. Most steeple- 
jacks lose their heads after a time. A man may 
be constantly employed as a steeple-jack for fifteen 
or twenty years, and never all that time feel a a 
though he had any nerves, when suddenly one 
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day he will go all wrong ; and though the fit may 

n off, it fa enre to come on again, and a man 
iae if he leaves the business as soon as he gets 
a warning of this kind. 

1$ is not to be wondered at that a time comes 
when a steeple-jack’s head turns as he looks 
4own from a height of perhaps two or three 
hundred feet, with nothing but a flimsy ladder 
between himself and the ground, which seems 
such a long way off. It often happens that men 
are seized with a desire to leap down from the 
top of a tall chimney, but such an awful fatality 
very seldom actually occurs. 

The pay is very good, as it ought to he. Of 
course the work is not always going on. There 
may he times when steeple-jacks are unoccupied 
for weeks and weeks together. The character of a 
job naturally settles its price to a great extent. 
When a master ^ steeple-; jack is engaged in one 
which is very difficult he may get as much as 
seven or eight pounds a day or even more than 
that. Taking one'job with another lie will pro- 
bably pay away half the money he gets in wages 
and expenses, such. as keeping up his plant, so, 
if he could find work all the year round, lie 
would soon be able to make enough to leave 
steeple-jacking to others. 

It will be readily believed that this business 
is a. very risky one. Besides the ever present 
chance of a steeple-jack finding his nerve fail him, 
there are a hundred contingencies which may 
render him the victim of an accident. For 
instance, when repairs are being executed in the 
case of buildings which have fallen into decay, 
the Bfceeple-jack often finds it very difficult to 
judge as to the stability of the material on which 
lie is at work. Bricks which are to all appearance 
perfectly sound may be in a state which makes 
it in the highest degree dangerous to trust any 
weight to them, and the man who has not made 
an adequate trial of their condition may find 
them give way under him when he is in such 
a position that he can do nothing* to save 
himself. 

Perhaps the most frequent cause of accidents 
to steeple-jacks is an insecurely fastened ‘dog.’ 
The carelessness of those men whose task it is 
to drive the ‘dogs’ home is responsible foj* a 
very large proportion of the deaths that occfi^ 
among steeple-jacks on duty. A ‘dog’ may be 
fastened by a careless workman in a manner 
which leads to the belief that it is perfectly 
secure. It will hold all right for a time, and 
men will pass up and down the ladder which it 
is supposed to support in perfect confidence. 
Sooner or later, however, it is prfctty sure to 
start, and if a man should be passing up the 
ladder at that moment with a hod of bricks 
or mortar on his shoulder — a very likely state 
of affairs, as the extra weight of a loaded hod 
is apt to be the cause of the final disaster-j-he 
may consider himself fortunate should he escape 
a fatal fall. As it is very usual for workmen 
carrying material to the top of a flight of ladders 
to follow one another closely, an accident of this 
kind is very likely to include more than one 
victim, for the man who is shaken from his hold 
by the starting of a 4 dog ’ will probably bring 
down with him in his fall one who is climbing 
behind him. Unfortunately, such mishaps 
ar»> generally of a serious nature. The lower 


‘dogs’ are almost invariably fastened in a manner, 
that leaves nothing to be desired, and it is veiy 
seldom that one of them gives way. But as |he 
workman who is building up the flight of ladders, 
progresses with his task, he is sometimes apt to 
get a little careless ; and instead of expending a 
special amount of care upon the higher fastenings, 
to scamp them in his eagerness to finish his work 
as quickly as possible. It is scarcely necessary 
to point out that the failure of a ‘dog’ situated 
towards the top of a lofty spire is far more likely 
to be attended with fatal results than is that of 
one comparatively close to the ground. 

However, though every steeple- jack has many 
stories of narrow escapes to relate, the number 
of accidents among them is surprisingly few 
oonftidering the perilous character of their work. 
If it were not for the truth of the adage that 
‘familiarity breeds contempt,’ the mishaps would 
be far less frequent than they are. When the 
causes that have led to an accident come to be 
investigated, it is almost invariably found that 
the victim owes his fall to some carelessness 
either on his own part or on that of his fellow- 
workmen. Unavoidable accidents of course occur 
in this as in all other callings, but provided that 
due attention is paid to the observance of proper 

E recautions, they should be very few and far 
etween. 


THREE ROSES. 

Togktitf.ii on a slender spray they hung, 

Dowered with equal beauty, passing fair, 

Ami blent, as though an unseen censer swung, 

Their mingled perfume with the morning air. 

Not theiis the fate to linger till decay 

Strewed their sweet-scented petals on the ground, 
For ere the close of that bright summer day, 

Each sister-rose another fate had found. 

Twined in the meshes of a beauty’s hair 
One blossom faded slowly, hour by hour, 

Until at parting, some one in despair 

As a memento craved the withered flower. 

Oil# went an offering to a vain coquette, 

Who plucked its leaves, and as they fluttering fell, 
Whispeied a tost that has believers yet, 

He loves me — loves me not — lie loves me well. 

A maiden’s foim lies in a darkened room, 

In folded hands, upon a pulseless breast, 

One touch of colour in the deepening gloom, 

The last of the three roses is at rest. 


*0 Love and cruel Death, so far apart. 

Ilose-sistersufair, could I but change with thee 
And choose the fate of either of the three, 

0 happiest rose of all, my choice would he 
Thy place above the maiden’s pulseless heart. 

J. H. Symes. 
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ON PORTLAND ISLE. 

In the golden haze of the summer night, iron- 
bound Portland rises sombre against the Hush 
of the fading skies. The gray quarries, delved 
out of the heart of the arid cliffs, testify to 
the reality of human labour ; gigantic landslips 
constantly shooting forth titanic blocks down 
upon the wild shores and afar out to sea. A 
natural fortress, desolate and sterile, yet withal 
magnificent. The weary clink, clink of the 
hammer, and the rattle of the crane-chains in 
the quarries, have ceased for the day, and a 
mysterious silence reigns over the weird head- 
lands, upheaved, in one of her caprices, by 
Nature’s mighty shoulders. To the west, a few 
filmy clouds float above the setting sun, that 
tinges with living fire the foaming surf, where 
four tides meet and boil as in a caldron in Port- 
land Race. Away to the east lies the lovely Bay 
of Weymouth, gentle ripples kissing the sides of 
the anchored yachts, their white wings closed in 
slumber. The chalk cliffs loom faintly gray, 
half-veiled in silver mists ; and six hundred feet 
below, the dim cavernous rocks stretch afar on 
all sides. The waters swirl witli an ominous roar, 
suggestive of many a fatal shipwreck. 

The curious natural breakwater of the ‘ Cliesil 
Beach * connects Portland with tiie mainland. A 
puzzle to the geologist, this wonderful beach is an 
example of the sea producing a barrier to its own 
progress, the destruction of one part of the coast 
becoming the means of protection to another. 
The heavy waves of the Atlantic are here barred ; 
and during a ground-swell, the ceaseless grinding 
of the pebble flints is heard, like the dull roar of 
thunder, for miles inland. In length about ten 
miles, its breadth at low tide is not above tVo 
hundred yards, and at no place is»it raised more 
than forty-four feet above high water. The 
pebbles which compose the beach increase in 
size towards Portland, and diminish to gravel 
where they merge into Bridport Sands. 

From an antiquarian as well as a geological 
point of view, the Cliesil Beach is of the deepest 


interest, many curious relics being constantly 
thrown up — coins of gold, sitver, and copper, of. 
medieval or modern date, though those of the 
Roman Empire are most common. Sometimes 
antique rings are found, seals, und gold ingots, 
with other spoils of the sea, wrested from the 
dead of ancient as well as modern times by the 
relentless storms raging in the dreaded bay. . To- 
night, the faintest ripple marks the advance of 
the rising tide, and the beach resembles a 
curving serpent spanning the waters from shore 
to shore. 

Jn the morning the sun arose from out a cloud- 
less horizon, and gathering heat as he mounted, 
poured down his scorching rays into the dazzling 
quarries. Larks sang against heaven’s breast, 
perfect symbols of freedom. Below, the depress- 
ing spectacle of convict-life — man parted from his 
fellow-men, toiling here in the hot sun till he is 
burnt to a dull brick colour. Here are men of 
all ages, characters, nationalities, and diversities 
of crime. Hideous destiny — the cell and remorse 
by night, the blazing quarry and compulsory 
silence by day. Closely-shaved heads, clean- 
shaven faces, red-hooped stockings, and gray 
Iftiickcrbockers ; the broad arrows stamped on 
the gray coats ; each with his number and term 
of sentence fixed to his straining arm. An L on a 
black ground, ghastly sign ! signifying that this 
silent labourer, who has about him the bearing of 
a gentleman, has parted for ever from the world. 
No hope, i!8 amelioration, till he shall lay down 
his weary head on his pallet and sleep the last 
sleep. A ‘butterfly’ man rests for a moment to 
wipe his streaming brow, when the warder’s stern 
voice bids liim proceed witli his work. One leg 
andt arm yellow, the other black, signifying a 
desperate character. His face is significant of his 
fierce nature. The whole is truly a depressing 
sight ; hundreds of gray-clotlied creatures silent 
by law, sullen by captivity, moving to and fro. 

Some, still novices, who may have been reared in 
the lap of luxury, are being instructed to that toil 
in which perforce their lives must now be passed. 
Some wheeling away the debris of stone for road- 
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making ; others pushing and dragging the heavy 
trucks laden with stone, which in another quarry 
would be moved by horse-power. One old man, 
scarce able to drag one leg after another, holds to 
the truck’s side. He is # too old to work, but still 
he irtust follow. The sweat streams down the 
leather-coloured faces ; the sun heats ever hotter 
and hotter f the stone gives back the glow like a 
furnace. There is a jingle of metal, and a man 
passes dragging behind him heavy chains attached 
to his legs, raising a cloud of dust as he goes. 
Always the incessant clink of the hammer ; the 
grinding of the chain running through the crane 
that raises the huge blocks ; the creak of the 
barrows ; the commanding voice of the warder, 
dark-blue coated, a sword by Ins side, a white hat 
falling to the shoulders, protecting his face and 
neck from the sun ; the sentries pacing slowly 
round, loaded rides in their hands, liem in the 
. wretched children of crime. 

Adepts at every phase of crime are repre- 
sented in that scorching quarry ; all are on the 
‘dead level of the convict. The murderer who 
quenched the human life as he would that of 
a mouse, works side by side with the cultured 
gentleman, who in the luxurious precincts of his 
own mansion wrote a name that was not his ; 
one short moment of reckless impulse ending 
thus. Men with the slumbering demon in them, 
•irreclaimable, untamable, in whose presence the 
wander’s hand never leaves the sword’s handle, 
wcSting alongside one for whom hope lies 
buried, and love is for ever dead ; condemned, 
it may be, upon circumstantial evideucc, and — 
who knows? — perhaps innocent. The unutter- 
able misery in the blue eyes, the listlessness of 
the drooping shoulders and bending back — no 
more awful spectacle than this utter hopelessness, 
this snuffed-out existence. ‘Not much trouble 
with the gentlemen,’ says the warder; ‘they 
never forget who they arc.’ The prison clock 
chimes eleven ; those silent figures fall mechani- 
cally into ranks, are searched, hats off, arms 
raised, and then marched to the prison for 
dinner, a dull, despairing herd. This is human 
life in its most awful reality, only to be realised 
when witnessed. Only can one really pity when 
one has seen. A living death in a world of 
beauty. 

Outside the gray prison walls lies a tiny church 
with a black-and-white mosaic pavement, laid 
down by a female convict of high descent Pass- 
ing through the little scattered village of Wake- 
ham, one emerges on a peaceful spot, a deep glade 
running down to the sea, shaded by giant elms. 
On the green brow of the dill stand*,* ‘ Bow and 
Arrow* Uustle, a ruined keep, ascribed by tradi- 
tion to William Rufus, having a large circular 
chamber, with three wide windows built in the 
six-foot thickness of the walls. Down through 
the trees lies all that remains of a tiny chapel, 
facing the west — a restful dream-haunted spot, 
where one may for a time forget the sorrows 
1 of humanity, and drink in the fullness and 
erfection of nature. Some few of the gray 
eadstones stand erect ; but the majority have 
slanted over, and many are fallen, their inscrip- 
tions hidden by moss. The blossoming grass 
flourishes luxuriantly. The air is full of shadowy 
alienee ; even the rooks in the elms rest in the 
noontide blaze. A faint tinkle comes from the 


bay below where the waters caress the pebbles. 
A whitethrottt calls suddenly from his perch upon 
a tomb whereon is graven 1674 — *1 loved him 
well. 5 Like an echo, the pathos of a long-for- 
gotten grief. A little brook gurgles down through 
the glade to.the sea, spanned by a fine old bridge 
in perfect preservation, fringed by pifrple irises 
and glossy nartstongue ferns. The scorching sun 
can pierce no entrance through the vault of trees, 
and all is cool and deeply verdant. 

Away to the northward, on Portland Bill, 
stand the upper and lower lighthouses and coast- 
guard stations. There is no carriage-road, and 
the way is extremely rough, in many places 
dangerous ; but the grandeur of the scene it is 
impossible to describe, when one stands out on 
the edge of the giddy sheer cliff, looku p down on 
the fatal reefs, where the fleeing fti^ptive from 
justice, listening to the dread boom of the great 
gun over land ami sea which tells of his escape, has 
rather faced death in the fierce race of the tide 
round the Bill, than be returned to the drawn- 
out agony of prison routine. 

Nowhere can humanity feel more humbled, 
more alone, than in the presence of this havoc 
ot nature, thrown down with so careless a hand, 
disclosing phenomena of such extraordinary in- 
terest. Passing through the village of Reforne, 
the lover of geology may gladden his eyes and 
store his mind in seveial magnificent quarries. 
In one may be seen some curious beehive-shaped 
excavations, recently laid bare, when removing 
the Purbeck from the surface in order to get 
at the valuable Portland stone below. Those 
primitive dwellings vary in size, the largest 
being seven or eight feet in height and about 
nine feet in diameter. Quantities of bones have 
been removed from the interiors, and on one 
occasion a heap of blackened corn. There can 
be no doubt they date from prehistoric times, 
and it is a misfortune that the quarry exten- 
sions will not permit of such interesting relics 
being preserved. A stone cist has also been 
discovered, the skeleton in a sitting posture, 
the skull— an enormous one— resting on ‘the 
hands ; beside it, three iron balls, a spear-head, 
and three earthenware cups. 

The huge blocks of glittering freestone are 
most interesting to see. The beds lie at a depth 
of about sixty feet, but vary in different quarries. 
The "workmen profess to tell by the musical 
ring of the hammer the quality of the stone. 
Blocks of any size may be procured, owing to 
the beds being continuous. Some beds, such as 
the ‘ ltoach,’ are so crowded by fossils that they 
are useless for building purposes, though used for 
constructing quays, harbours, &c., where a smooth 
surface is not necessary. The marine beds above 
and below the Portland stone are distinguished 
by their* abundance of ‘ ammonites,’ often of huge 
size, some being hardly less than a cartwheel. 
The cottagers have them placed above their doors 
as ornaments, and about the gardens. 

A thin seam of clay, termed ‘scum’ by the 
quarrymen, spreading over the whole of the 
Portland series, is of interest, as marking the 
emergence of the Portland beds from the sea ; 
in other words, separating the marine (Portland 
stone) from the fresh- water (Purbeck formation). 
In a species of slate, stalagmites are got of good 
size, the surface of the stone being more or less 
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coated. But perhaps that which . is of most 
interest to the careless observer is that earthy 
deposit known as the * Dirt-bed/ which is really 
the soil in which flourished an ancient forest, 
several fine fossil trunks, all cone- bearing, of 
good girth, and considerable height, testifying to 
this. Amongst other finds is a singular vegetable 
production, known to quarry men as ‘ crows’ nests 
but in reality they are fossil plants of the exist- 
ing order of Cycads. These ‘crows 5 nests’ closely 
resemble a pine-apple. 

The bleak sterile Portland of to-day must at 
one time have been luxuriantly wooded. Quarry- 
ing operations on the island have led to the 
discovery of bones belonging to extinct animals, 
such as the mammoth, also of those gigantic 
creatures Mat existed during the Secondly 
period, marine saurians ; the Ichthyosaurus, a 
gigantic lizard, in size approaching the whale; 
showing that at one time a shallow shore must 
have existed, on which lived those monsters of a 
bygone age. One can imagine this Portland of 
the past, when the shades of a luxurious tropical 
forest sprang upon the soil which had slowly 
emerged from the ocean ; when the cave-men 
gazed over the waters, and prostrated them- 
selves to that mighty power, the only god they 
knew, the rising sun. Who can interpret the 
story of Portland, now lying like some old-world 
monster on the bosom of the deep ? Slowly a leaf 
is turned over by man in the book of stone, and 
gradually a history is pieced together, as it is 
wrung by the sweat of the brow from her stony 
heart. 

The shadows grow longer, and a belt of purple 
cloud land marks where sea aiul sky fade into 
each other. The solitary bell of Portland prison, 
mellowed m the summer twilight, comes floating 
over the headlands ; hut it brings no hope to 
those within, whose destiny must ever he to toil, 
toil, toil, till life becomes a blank on through 
the lovely days of summer, when the sky over 
the wheat is blue, when the earth seems so fair 
that sorrow seems a dream ; on through the 
winter days, when the crystal rime makes beau- 
tiful the barred windows, never more to feel the 
breath of freedom on the cheek, to see the loved 
ones, or to hear their voice ; no longer to watch 
the progress of humanity along the grand road of 
the universe. At night, the pallet bed and brief 
oblivion ; but perchance, through the narrow slit 
which lights the lonely cell, the watchful eye of a 
star may look down and speak to weary hearts 
of a breaking day in a world to come. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

CHAPTER XIX. — NIGHT. 

The wind blew hard, and the vapour sw<*pt past 
in a horizontal pouring, masses of it coming on a 
sudden in a blinding thickness till you could not 
see half the wreck’s length ; then the silver- tin ted 
volumes would brighten for a breftth or two, and 
show the steel-coloured sea heaving its freckled 
and foamless folds into the vaporous faintness a 
few hundred feet off; then the mist would boil 
down and over us once more until it was like 
being in a room filled with steam, 

‘The cabin is empty,’ said I — the girl being on 
the port side, I had taken care to drag the body to 
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starboard — * there are seats, and you will be 
sheltered there. This is damping stuff.’ 

‘Not yet,’ she answered. ‘I am as safe here. 
I hate the thought of having anything to screen 
the sea from me. I want* to look — at any moment 
the Indiaman or the man-of-war may come* close 
to us.’ 

‘ Be it so,’ said I. — ‘ How rapidly lias all this 
happened ! One of the cutter’s men shouted 
to me that the Indiaman had fired two guns. 
Why did they not report this to us? Did 
they believe the swell would not let them get 
aboard ? They saw — of course they saw — this fog 
bearing down ; why did not the madmen let us 
know of it?’ 

‘ What will my aunt think V 

* Why, she will be in a terrible fright. But it 
will not last. We shall be picked up presently. 
I would rather be here than in the cutter. If 
they are wise, they will ride to*tlicir oars ; if they 
row or allow the wind and seas to drive them, 
they are bound to lose both ships, the night being 
at hand ; and then God help them !’ 

‘Oh, it was an evil moment,’ she cried, ‘when 
we sighted the corvette !’ 

‘It was an evil moment,’ I exclaimed bitterly 
and wrath fully, ‘when Mr Colledge, who had 
undoubtedly taken too much wine on board the 
Ahujicunne , suggested that we should kill an 
hour on this hull. — Where,’ 1 cried passionately, 
‘could the unhappy lieutenant’s wits have b^Hi? 
He laughed at me for indicating the appearance I 
witnessed in the north-west. Was there nothing 
in the weight of tins swell to convince him that 
there must be mischief not far off?’ 

‘ What will my aunt think V she repeated, as 
though she scarcely heeded my words, whilst she 
brought her hands, brilliant with rings, together 
and stared into the thickness with her eyes on fire 
with fear and amazement and the score of wild 
emotions which filled her. 

Though I held my peace on the subject, the 
wind, tliiit was blowing with the spite of an ugly 
squall, was exciting an alarm m me that rose 
above all other considerations of our situation. 
The hatches lay open, and there was jnothing to 
be seen of their covers about the decks. If this 
weather continued, a high sea must presently 
follow, in which case there could be nothing to 
save the wreck from filling and foundering. The 
lieutenant had assured us that she was dry ; but 
it was certain that she had been badly wrenched 
by the lightning stroke that had dismasted and 
apparently set her on fire forward, and by the 
furious gale that had chased her afterwards ; and 
though sfifc may have been tight when the 
lieutenant overhauled her, this constant working 
in the strong swell might at any instant cause her 
to start a butt or open a seam, and then what 
should 1 be able to do? Both pumps were 
smashed level to the deck ; there was no boat ; 
th&’e was nothing discoverable fore and aft which 
I could launch and secure my companion and 
myself to. It was with inexpressible anxiety, 
therefore, that I would send iny gaze from tifrie 
to time to windward, in the hope of observing a 
thinning in the thickness there, or any the faintest 
imaginable sign to elate me with the belief thtit 
the worst of tne fog was on us, that we were now 
feeling the worst of the wind, and that the ocean 
would be clearing soon. 
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The time passed. I looked at my watch after 
we had been sitting a little, and found it six 
o’clock. The sun would be setting in something 
more than an hour, and a bitter black night was 
bound to follow if the vapour had not cleared 
when 'daylight ended. There was now a smart 
se^ running, but the swell had flattened some- 
thing, I thought. The hull was horribly frisky, 
leaning at desperate angles from side to side, and 
often recovering herself with a jerk that must 
have flung us to the deck had we not been seated. 
But she was extraordinarily light, and floated 
very tall, and though there would sometimes 
come a blow of salt water against the bow that 
, flashed across the deck in a mass of foam and 

E n crystals, yet bhe soared so nimbly to the 
ht of every surge that she took in amazingly 
i water. Indeed, it was not long before I 
felt myself infinitely comforted by her behaviour, 
convinced that it would have ,to breeze up with 
much more spite than the wind now had to put 
us in jeopardy from a filling hold. 

Shortly before the hour of sundown, I induced 
Miss Temple to occupy the deck-house. She 
entered with a great deal of reluctance, and seated 
herself in a corner that was the furthest away 
from where the body had been. It had not been 
very easy to converse outside. The ceaseless 
roaring and washing noises of the water, with the 
alarming thumps and leapings of froth at the bow, 
and the sounds of the rushing wind sweeping in 
gusty cries over the mutilated rails of the hull as 
she was hove up full into it, and then sinking 
into a sort of humming moaning as the wreck 
drove down the liquid acclivity into the swilt 
comparative stillness of the trough : all this was 
distracting and terrifying, and speech had been 
difficult. But the interior of the deck-house was 
a shelter to the ear and voice. I seated myself 
opposite the girl, giving her as wide, respectful a 
berth as the narrow cabin permitted. The shadow 
of the evening lay already sullen in the white 
mist that looked to boil upon the wind, though at 
that hour it was not so thick but that the gaze 
might be able to penetrate a distance of a quarter 
of a mile. .Miss Temple was deadly pale. Even 
her lips had lost their delicate rosy tint, and sat 
blanched in their compression. Her eyes looked 
preternaturally large, and there was an expression 
of passionate desperation in them, as one might 
figure of some proud, high-spirited creature driven 
at bay, and rounding upon the pursuer witli a 
gaze charged with despair and wrath and the 
misery of some heart-breaking resolution. 

‘ 1 believe I shall go mad,’ she said, ‘if this fog 
does not cease. I feel as though I 'Were now 
insane, and that what we are suffering is the 
imagination of madness.’ 

‘It is a frightful time of suspense/ I answered ; 
‘ we must have patience : there is no other medi- 
cine for this sort of affliction.’ 

* I could stab myself/ she cried, ‘ for being c in 
this position. There is the Indiaman close at 
hand ; I see her saloon cheerful with lamplight, 
the tables glittering, the passengers seated, talking 
and laughing, without a thought of us by this 
time.’ — I shook my head. — She continued : ‘ I 
think of the security, the comfort of that ship, 
which I never once reflected on when in her. 
And now contrast this l ’ 

She rolled her wonderful eyes over the narrow 


compartment in a shuddering way that was elo- 
quent with abhorrence. 

‘Why am I here? It is my* own fault I 
could stab myself for my folly.? 

It made one think of some beautiful wild 
creature newly caged to watch her. 

‘It is bad enough/ said I; ‘but it 'might be 
much worse. Think of yourself in that open 
boat — on this high sea, and amidst this blinding 
vapour : no water, no food, the blackness of the 
night coming down, and a thousand leagues of 
ocean all around you !’ 

‘Is not the cutter safer than this horrible 
wreck ?’ she cried. ‘If the morning exposes the 
ships to the people in her, they can row; but 
what can we do ?’ 

‘,If the morning exposes the ships/ said I, 
‘they’ll see us, and very joyfully attempt to 
fetch us— that is to sail to us.’ 

She turned to look through a window the 
glass of which was gone, and through which the 
wind was shrilling as though it blew into a 
cylinder. It was fast darkening. In these lati- 
tudes twilight is brief, and in such weather as 
this there would be none. It was little more now 
than sombre blank grayness outside, with a sight 
of the steel-coloured swell, over whose humps the 
seas were rushing in foam, shouldering and vanish- 
ing into the thickness. But there was no increase 
in the wind, and the run of the surge did not 
gain in weight 

I watched the girl while she looked through 
the window. It is not in language to convey the 
tragic irony that was put into our situation by 
her sparkling holiday attue. Her dress was of 
some white material, of a silken or lustrous 
nature, that most perfectly fitted the beauties of 
her person. Her hat was some rich combination 
of richly-plumed straw. She lmd removed her 
gloves on descending into the cabin of the hull 
when we boarded her, and many rings of splendour 
and value flashed on her fingers in a very armour 
of jewels and gold. There were gems in her ears, 
and a heavy chain of gold round her neck, ter- 
minating in a whole cluster of trinkets at her 
girdle, in which was sheathed a watch of the size 
of her thumb-nail. Think of this glittering 
figure, this stately, most perfect shape of woman- 
J hood in the gloom of the strong, rude interior 
of the deck-house, with its few rough details of 
fittings in the shape of a table and lockers* 
nothing fo sec through the window blit the rough 
deck spreading naked to its splinters of bulwark* 
with the angry foam of waters beyond, and a near 
sky of fast blackening vapour ! 

‘ What are we to do ? ’ she exclaimed, resuming 
her former attitude and fixing her large desperate 
eyes upon me. 

‘We must wait/ said I. 

‘Yorfliave been a sailor, Mr Dugdale ; tell me 
what you think V 

‘ Well, first of all, we* must be prepared to- 

spend the night on this wreck ’ She flashed 

her hands to licfr face ami held them there, and 
I waited for her to look at me again. ‘This- 
weather/ I proceeded, ‘is not likely to last very 
long. The dawn will probably exhibit a clear 
sky. If the ships are not in sight’— she drew in 
her breath with an hysterical ‘Oh? — ‘they will 
still have the bearings of the wreck, and search 
for us. Were there but a single vessel to hunt 
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after the hull, we might still feel perfectly safe ; 
but there are two, and one of them is an English 
man-of-war.’ 

‘But will Sir Edward Panton know that we 
are here V 

‘No donbt. He or others will have seen the 
cutter deviate for the wreck instead of pulling for 
the Indiaman.’ 

‘ But they may think we are in the boat ; and 
if she is not recovered, they will search for her, 
and not trouble themselves about the wreck.’ 

‘ We must be hopeful, and we must be patient,’ 
said I. 

It was now rapidly growing dark. The white 
waters showed ghastly over the edge of the bare 
deck to each convulsive jerking roll of the lipll, 
.and my companion’s white face was little more 
than a glimmer in the gloom of the corner in 
which she sat. The thought of the long black 
hours which hay before us was intolerable. I 
looked about me for a lamp, but there was nothing 
of the kind, nor hook nor bracket to prove that 
a lamp or lantern was ever used in this small 
abode. I told Miss Temple that I would go 
below and search for something wherewith to 
make a light. 

‘Will you be long?’ she adeed. 

‘ I shall make haste,’ said I. 

‘Yes, if you please, Mr Dngdale,* she ex- 
claimed. 

I had in my pocket the old-fashioned arrange- 
ment of tinder-box and sulphur matches, being, 
indeed, too confirmed a smoker to stir very far 
without that convenience. The mere descent of 
the steps was a horrible labour, owing to the 
extravagant lcap3 and rolls ol the mere shell of 
wreck, and my progress was scarcely more than 
inch by inch, forced to hold on as I was with the 
tenacity of the grip of a parrot’s beak. The 
straining noises in the cabin might have easily 
led me to suppose that the hull was going to 
pieces. Every blow of the sea trembled through 
her down here as though the fabric forward 
were breaking up, and I recollect swinging 
by a stanchion for some minute or two, over- 
whelmed with the consternation excited in me by 
the sounds, and by a sudden recollection of the 
lieutenant’s words that the brig in her forecastle 
had been burnt out. But I had promised Miss 
Temple to be speedy; and the thought of her 
sitting lonely above in terror and despair brought 
my mind back to its bearings. 

It was almost pitch-dark, but remembering the 
situation of the pantry in which the lieutenant 
had cracked the bottle of wine, I dropped on my 
hands and knees, not daring to trust my feet, 
and crawled towards it. When I guessed by 
groping that I was near the door, I kindled a 
match and entered the pantry ; and after con- 
suming about half-a-dozen matches, I met with a 
tin box that was full df long wax candles, which 
looked to me very much like a sample of booty, 
as it was scarcely to be supposed* that a vessel of 
the class of the Aspirante would lay in stores of 
that quality. I hunted for a candlestick, and 
found a small empty pickle bottle, which would 
very well answer the purpose of holding the 
candle; This I squeezed under my waistcoat, 
and filled my coat-pockets with a couple of 
bottles of wine, a handful of ship’s biscuit, and 
a little tin drinking-vessel ; ana then putting 


the box of candles under my arm, I fell again 
upon my hands and knees, crawled to the cabin 
ladder, and joined the deck-house so wearied by 
the posture I had been forced to adopt and by 
the convulsive motions of the deck, which had 
put an aching as of rheumatism into every bone, 
that I was forced to sit and remain quiet for 
some minutes. 

The wind swept in through the denuded 
windows ; but the structure, as I have before 
said, was long in proportiori to its width, and at 
the fore-end the atmosphere was qniet enough for 
a candle to burn in. I secured the empty pickle 
bottle to a stanchion with my handkerchief, and 
placed the lighted candle in it ; and the square of 
the bottle held the flame at a sufficient distance 
from the stanchion to provide against all risk of 
fire. The light seemed to raise some little heart 
in Miss Temple. • 

‘You are brave,’ she exclaimed, with a glance 
at the black square of the hatch, ‘ to descend into 
that dreadful dungeon. There may be dead 
bodies there.’ 

‘ I am not afraid of dead bodies,’ said I. ‘ I 
wish there were nothing more harmful in this 
world than dead men. — Here are two bottles of 
wine and some biscuit. You will be the better 
for a little refreshment.’ 

I knocked off the head of a bottle and Handed 
her a draught. She looked at the rough drinking- 
vessel for a little, and then said with a painful 
smile: ‘A desperate change, Mr Dngdale, from 
the table of the Indiaman ! Will this wine hurt 
me V 

‘I will drink first, to reassure you, if you 
please,’ said I. 

‘No,’ she exclaimed; ‘I must not be too 
coward]}’’ and she drank. 

I took a good drain inyself, and found it the 
same noble wine that the poor lieutenant had 
tasted. 

‘ Try pne of these biscuits, Miss Temple,’ said I ; 

‘ they are but coarse eating for you, I fear ; they 
are the bread that poor Jack is fed on.’ 

She took one and nibbled at it. 

‘11a!’ said I, ‘this is an ocean experience 
indeed. This is being shipwrecked. You will 
J&ve a deal more to talk about when you get 
home than Colledge could have dreamt of in 
proposing this excursion for that purpose. — Can 
you bite that biscuit V 

‘Yes,’ she answered. 

‘It is rather flinty,’ said I, munching. ‘There 
should be something more relislmble than this to 
be come at*below. I will make another hunt.’ 

‘No, if you please,’ she cried vehemently ; 
‘do not leave me, Mr Dngdale.’ 

‘Ay, but food apart, since we must needs 
remain here through the night, I must endeavour 
to find something soft for you to lie upon. You 
cabnot rest upon that hard locker.’ 

‘Oh, I do not want to rest,’ she exclaimed. 
‘Do you think I could sleep? I shall sit as I am, 
and nmy for the light to come and for a sight ot 
the ships.’ 

I made no answer, though it was on the tip of 
my tongue to say I was sorry for her sake that 
it was I, and not Colledge, whom she was 
adrift with. It was an impulse coining through 
some sudden hot recollection of her treatment of 
me on board the Countess Ida; but I bit my lip, 
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and was grateful for mf silence a moment after, 
when I saw her fine eyes swimming with tears. 

‘Pray, have hope,’ I exclaimed. ‘1 ain sure 
after a bit you will fold plenty of courage in 
your ‘heart to confront this little passage, hard 
as it is. I will do what 1 can. I would you 
had a better* sailor than I by your side ; but what 
can be done by me shall be done, and the worst 
is a long way off yet, 1 am certain.’ 

She put her hands upon the table and hid her 
face in them. I lifted the lid of the locker I 
was using as ft seat, to stow away the bottles in 
a safe place; for,' talk as I might, it was only God 
could know whether it might not end in a single 
drop of the liquor becoming more precious to 
us than twenty times the value of the cargo of 
the Indiaman. There were some wearing apparel, 
a few small coils of ratline-stuff, and other odds 
and ends in the locker, but nothing noticeable. 
I then clawed my way to the deck-house door to 
take a look round. It was black as fog and 
darkness could make it. Close alongside, the 
foam glanced dimly, with now and again a 
flash of phosphoric light in some dark coi! down 
whose slope the hull was sliding ; but there was 
nothing else to see. The wind still blew fresh, 
but there was no recognisable increase in it since 
the hour of its first coming down upon the wreck. 
It made a most dismal and melancholy noise of 
howling in the sky, as it swept through the dark 
obscurity, splitting upon the foremast and the 
shrouds which supported the spar, in a low-toned 
long-drawn shriek, which had something of the 
sound of a human note as it pierced through the 
hissing and seething round about, and through 
the strange, low, dull thunder made by the 
shouldering of liquid folds coming together as 
they ran, and by the hurl of the surge as it 
rounded and dissolved into foam. 


TELEGRAPH MONEY ORDERS. 
Another addition has been made to the numerous 
facilities which the Post-oflice already affords to 
the public, by the introduction in March this 
year of a system for Telegraphing Money 
Orders. The idea is by no means new, for-- it 
was freely mooted as far back as the year 187d| 
when the electric wires of the country were 
acquired by the Government. As a matter of 
fact, the old telegraph companies had in operation 
a plan whereby large sums of money could be 
remitted for the purpose of taking ujp hills on 
the last day of grace ; and the withdrawal of 
the facility on the transfer of the telegraphs to 
the State was undoubtedly a great blow to mer- 
chants in strained situations, although, from the 
very nature of things, the grievance was not one 
which could well be ventilated. , It was noty of 
course, to be expected that the Government should 
continue the practice of the old companies in 
regard to large sums of money ; but it was 
generally considered that the introduction of the 
uniform and cheaper telegraphic tariff would 
enable the Post-oflice authorities, by utilising the 
machinery of the new department in combination 
.with the existing money-order service, to organise 
a system of telegraph money orders. Mr Scuda- 


more himself held out hopes that such might 
ere long be the case ; but owing to various diffi- 
culties and obstacles, the matter was not at that 
time taken up in real earnest. The subject was 
revived in 1885 when sixpenny telegrams were 
introduced, and ]t was sanguinely thought that 
with the cheapened tariff the initiation of tele- 
graph money orders was but a matter of a few 
in on tbs’ time. And doubtless had Mr Fawcett 
lived, such would have been the case, for that 
ardent reformer would have found means of over- 
coming the objections that had hitherto prevented 
the establishment of such a system. As it is, it 
bag been received for Mr Raikes to give effect 
to this desirable measure of reform. 

Much as we pride ourselves on our Post-office 
arrangements, it cannot be denied that in some 
respects we are considerably behind other nations. 
Telegraph money orders have, for example, been 
established for many yeai’B past in several of the 
continental countries, as well as in some of our 
own colonies. In France, Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy the system lias been 
carried out with much success, the maximum 
amount which can he telegraphed \ arying accord- 
ing to the country concerned. Thus, m France, 
as much as two hundred pounds can be tele- 
graphed ; while in Belgium and Italy the maxi- 
mum amount is forty pounds, and in Germany it 
is twenty pounds. The charges generally are the 
ordinary money-order rates plus the ordinary 
charge for a telegram ; hut if the money is to 
he paid at the residence of the addressee, there 
is an additional charge for the messenger. There 
are also in some countries, where the telegraph 
office is distinct from the Po&t-oltiec, charges for 
transferring the telegraphic advice from one office 
to the other. In other countries, again, there is 
a charge for sending a separate telegraphic advice 
to the payee. 

As regards our own colonies, telegraph money 
_ orders can be sent in Victoria, New Zealand, 
Queensland, South Australia, and New South 
Wales for various amounts lip to a maximum 
of ten pounds, the arrangements being similar 
to those in operation in the European coun- 
tries referred to. In the face of the successful 
operation of these systems, which in most cases 
have now been established very many years, 
it is surprising that this country has so long 
deferred making the experiment ; for although 
it can .hardly he said that there has been any 
actual demand for telegraph money orders, yet 
there can be no doubt that such a system will 
prove a very great convenience to many persons. 
It may easily happen that a tourist should find 
himself in a strange place at the end of his funds, , 
unforeseen circumstances having upset his ealeu- - 
lations and caused him to outrun the constable. 
In such a case, the new system of telegraph 
money orders will prove of inestimable value to 
him ; for in a couple of hours — or less, perhaps — 
he can telegraph to his friends an$ receive from 
them in return the necessary funds to enable him 
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to continue his travels. Prior to the new system, 
lie must have been put to the delay and incon- 
venience of waiting at least a couple of days 
before the required remittance came to hand. 
To commercial travellers, too, and in cases of 
financial emergency generally, it is obvious that 
the system will prove of very great use. 

The main obstacles that have caused the Post- 
office to hesitate to adopt a telegraph money- 
order system are, we believe, two in number— the 
proper provision of funds at small post-offices to 
meet sudden demands, and the apprehension of 
fraud. As regards the first point, it does not 
appear probable that even if the system applied 
to the smallest class of offices, winch at present 
it does not, where only a very small reserve 
balance is allowed to be retained, it vt*ould*be 
put to much use in regard to such offices ; and 
as the lowest reserve cash balance is ten pounds, 
they would at all events be in a position to meet 
telegraph orders to that extent, for they could 
at once telegraph for fresh supplies. A t the 
larger offices, the fear of inconvenience from lack 
of funds is of course much less, more especially 
as we believe the receipts as a rule exceed the 
payments ; while, moreover, the system for keep- 
ing Post-offices properly in funds is so efficient 
as to calico no serious apprehension on this score 
in relation to telegraph money oiders. In those 
foreign countries where such a system exists, no 
difficulty appears to have arisen under this head. 
In some countries, when an office on which a 
telegraph money order is drawn has not suffi- 
cient funds, there are arrangements for obtaining 
the money from a local bank, a government 
treasury, or from the nearest large post-office. 
Where such means of obtaining the money arc 
not available, the payee has to wait until the 
paying oflice has sufficient funds in hand. 

The apprehension of fraud is no ^oubt a more 
serious difficulty ; still, with proper precautions, 
and the system of not paying the order until the 
ayee has been properly identified, this risk will 
e minimised. Abroad, no special precautions 
are observed, further than repeating the amounts 
in words and figures from post-office to post- 
office ; and the systems do not appear to nave 
suffered much from fraud. If an error occurs 
leading to over- payment, the telegraphist m fault 
is held responsible for the loss. 

The caution with which the Post office here 
have proceeded in introducing telegraph money 
orders is evidence of the diffidence with which 
the scheme was regarded by the authorities. The 
system was first applied tentatively in September 
last to eighteen of the lending towns throughout 
the country ; and that it has now been extended 
to all the head post-towns in the United King- 
dom may reasonably be taken to indicate •that the 
experiment has proved entirely successful. The 
details of the system sire extremely simple, and 
may be briefly described. Most persons - are 
nowadays sufficiently well acquainted with the 
nature of electricity and the effect of a tele- 
graphic message to know that the telegraph 
money order means, not the transmission of an 
actual sum of money over the wires, but merely 
the telegraphing of an order to a certain post- 
office to pay to a specified person a certain sum 
of money. To obtain this result, the person 
sending the order has to fill up the ordinary 


money-order requisition form and to write across 
i,t the words ‘ By telegraph.’ The clerk will then 
make out the money order in the usual manner ; 
but instead of handing the order to the remitter, 
the clerk will furnish' hfm with a receipt for the 
amount paid ; the order itself, with the words 
‘ Telegraph money order’ written across its fuse, 
being retained for transmission to the chief office. 
The clerk will then prepare a telegram of advice 
to the postmaster of the town at which payment 
of the order is desired, giving, of course, all 
needful particulars respecting the money order. 
The ordinary advice will be sent on by post, in 
confirmation of the telegraphic advice, to be 
dealt with by the paying postmaster in the 
ordinary routine of money-order business. At 
the post-office where payment is to be made, the 
clerk will, on receipt of the telegraphic advice, 
prepare a form of receipt tu» be signed by the 
payee of the money order before the amount is 
paid, and this receipt is then dealt with in the 
same manner as a paid money order. The payee 
must, of course, as at present, furnish the name 
of the remitter, and lie must also give satisfactory 
evidence that lie is the person entitled to pay- 
ment. Should a telegraph money order not be 
used and repayment is desired, the remitter must 
apply to the General Post-office, sending at the 
same time the official receipt, when a new order 
will be issued, less the ordinary commission, 
payable at any money -order office named for 
the purpose. Such, briefly, is the routine of 
tlic telegraph money-order system ; in all other 
respects the ordinary money-order regulations 
obtain. 

As regard* the charges for telegraph money 
orders, it may be remarked that the system is 
a luxury which the user will find somewhat 
expensive, especially in connection with small 
amounts. To commence with, there is the 
initial charge at double the ordinary rate for 
money orders ; then there is the charge at the 
ordinal^ inland rate for the telegram authorising 
payment at the paying oil ice and the repetition 
thereof, the minimum being ninepence ; and in 
addition there is the cost ol any telegraphic com- 
munication which the remitter may desire to 
( stnd to the person who is to receive the money, 
as the telegram already paid only covers, the cost 
of transmitting an advice to the office of payment. 
It will thus be seen that, exclushe of the cost of 
telegram from the remitter to payee, the scale at 
the lowest charge runs thus : for sums not ex- 
ceeding one pound, Is. Id. ; between one and two 
pounds, 2s. 3d. ; between two and four pounds, 
Is. 5d. ; between four and seven pounds, Is. 7d. ; 
and between seven and ten pounds, Is. 9d. There 
can be no question as to tins tariff' being a high 
one ; but us the measure is still comparatively 
tentative, it may probably be found necessary to 
rifcike the scale go high. It is to be hoped, however, 
that in time, and with the benefit of experience, 
it may be found practicable to reduce the charges ; 
anti there is the more reason for this hope, seeing 
that in Germany, where telegraph money orders 
have proved very successful, the charge made 
is the ordinary inland money-order commission 
plus the telegraph tariff. At present, the expense 
of the system here will preclude the use of tele- 
graph money orders except in those gases of great 
emergency m which the accommodation afforded 
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will be deemed to be in proportion to the cost 
incurred. It will only be when the rates have 
been lowered that the new system will attain to 
any real popular success. r 

— f 

. T H JS HOSPITALLERS. 

Bv Fred. M. White. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.— CHAr. I. 

When I am tired and weary of the world, there 
is one spot where I can find balm for the vexed 
spirit and rest for an overburdened mind. You 
would pass it day by day and year by year, never 
dreaming of the paradise that lies within the 
city walls. All the passer-by sees is a long blank 
wall facing the hot dusty street, and nothing to 
break its dreary monotony save an iron-studded 
door, like the entrance to a jail. How should 
you know that beyond it lies all that remains of 
an erstwhile flourishing monastery of the Domini- 
cans, and that the half-effaced inscription over 
Xhe grim door points to the fact that, at the 
suppression of the religious houses, ‘the site 
was granted to John Le Merchant and Raphael 
Hutchinson, Esquires?’ Also, that early in Eliza- 
beth’s* reign, it belonged to the Fotheryngsbys 
of Fotheryngsby Court j and further, as every 
student of Welsh Border history can tell, it 
is known as the Fotheryngsby Hospital to this 
day; for in the year of grace 1614 one Sir 
Thomas Fotheryngsby erected within the walls a 
quadrangular building to contain ‘ten servitors, 
a Corporal to he over them, and also for a eliaplin 
for their souls’ good ; five of them to be such as 
have borne arms, and five such as have served 
their masters well and faithfully.’ And further- 
more, ‘that each Hospitaller at his first admit- 
tance should have a fustian suit of ginger colour 
of a soldier-like fashion, seemly laced ; a nat with 
a band of white, and red slippers ; a soldier-like 

i 'erkin with half-sleeves, and a square shirt down 
lalf the thigh, with a moncado or Spanish cap ; 
a eoldier-like sword with a belt to wear as lie 
goeth abroad ; a cloak of red cloth lined wifcfy 
a baise of red, and reaching to the knee ; and a 
Beemly gown to be worn of red cloth reaching 
down to the ankle, lined likewise with red baise, 
to be worn in walks and journeys.’ All of which, 
with the exception of the sword, lias been studi- 
ously observed to this very day in the year of 
our Lord 1888. r« 

Here is such a change from the dusty Wide- 
marsh Street as will startle and delight you. 
Close the door behind and shut out the work- 
aday world, for, in the historic words of the 
Quaker, it hath no business here. There is a 
dim passage opening out suddenly into a quad- 
rangle, formed of twelve houses, four a side ; and 
on tne other the ancient chapel, where the chap- 
lain, who is no longer an inmate, officiates ; a 
wonderfully quaint building, containing on the 
reaaing-desic a veritable chain-Bible. The houses 
are small, but neat and clean ; and round each 
doorway, far into the flagged court, are a pro- 
fusion of flowering plants in pots, making the 
• qwiet spot a veritable garden. We have stepped 
hack into the past There are clean old men 


and women clad in the ‘cloak of red cloth lined 
with a baise of red and for the latter pensioners, 
the * seemly gown,’ also of ruddy hue. Beyond, 
there is another passage leading to the gardens, 
filled with peas and beans, and such produce as 
the owners care to cultivate ; and then,*when you 
have noted and admired the Arcadian neatness, 
you will have another surprise ; for exactly oppo- 
site you there stands the ivy-mantled ruin of 
the old monastery, its roofless walls showing the 
bright blue sky beyond, with a peep of the same 
boundless heaven through an open chimney, 
where now the swallows and sparrows build. 
Where once the rushes were strewn underfoot, 
lies a carpet of emerald turf ; great heads of fox- 
glove rear themselves on the open hearthstone ; 
the very preaching-cross where vast multitudes 
were wont to assemble to hear exhortations in 
time of war, or prayer in the hour of disaster, 
still remains in the midst of this silent silvan 
beauty, presided over by the invisible spirit of 
Peace. 

Every inch of this ground is teeming with 
historic intereht. For a small honorarium the 
Corporal will shake his white head, and pour out 
his store of antiquarian lore for the stranger’s 
behoof, embellishing liis history with certain 
scraps of information, easy to one long versed 
iu the art of concocting historical fiction, yet at 
the same time believing every word that falls so 
solemnly from his own lips. 

One bright August morning, some two years 
since, or it may be more, for time stands still 
in Fotheryngsby Hospital, two of its inmates 
sat under the shady side of the refectory wall, 
facing the gardens. One was an old man, so 
old that his clean Bliaven face was one mass of 
wrinkles ; the other, somewhat more robust and 
hearty, who listened politely to his senior’s 
amiable ohqtter with some show of interest, for 
the discussion was warlike, not to say blood- 
thirsty, to the last degree. Their gray heads 
were close together, contrasting not inharmoni- 
ously with the scarlet coats ; on the breasts of 
each gleamed more than one silver medal with 
its parti- coloured clasp. 

‘It’s in the blood, Jacob,’ said the younger 
nmn, reflectively sucking his pipe. ‘There was 
that lad of mine just the same. He might have 
been the old Squire’s body-servant, and a good 

S lace too ; but nothing would do but soldiering. 

le fell at Dal ak lava, in the charge. He was a 
good lad, was Jim.’ # 

‘They was like we, Ben. There’s a mort of 
trouble in bein’ a father, not as I ever had time 
to think much of that sort of thing. When 
I was a boy, it was a sore time for wives and 
sweethearts, I’m ninety-five, Mr Choppin — 
ninety-fitfe next Sunday, and I fought under 

the Duke at Waterloo’ 

‘It was in Balaklava 'harbour,’ returned Mr 
Choppin, not to be outdone, ‘as I see my most 
active service — A.B. on the old Ajax. It was 

there as Master Frank got killed’ 

‘And he never smiled again,’ interrupted Mr 
Jacob Dawson, in the tone of one who repeats 
a well -learnt lesson or an oft-repeated story. 

‘ I ’ve heerd the tale afore, Benjamin, though as 
sad a one as I ever heerd tell.’ 

Ben Choppin 'looked into space meditatively, 
perfectly unconscious, as was the last speaker, 
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of the irony underlying his words. It was a 
hot still morning, with the gentlest of breezes 
ruffling the ivy mantle of the ruin — a time for 
rest and retrospection. 

‘He never smiled again, Jacob/ Clioppin 
resumed approvingly ; ‘leastwise, not till Miss 
Sylvia was born, and that was twelve years after- 
wards. There was three besides her and Master 
Frank, all of ’em dyin’ of infantcy —as if child- 
hood was some fell disease— ‘the rest was 
Turkish Bonds, I’m told. 

Mr Dawson nodded his head approvingly, some- 
what hazy ill his mind, as well he might be, as 
to whether the bonds in question represented 
another and more virulent complaint peculiar to 
children of tender years. 

‘There was a lad for you/ continued the 
narrator, with rising enthusiasm — ‘a gentleman 
and a Goldsworthy every inch of him. And, 
mind you, though he was a midshipman aboard 
his father’s own ship, there was no favour for 
him. — Well, we was just laughing together — for 
he always had a pleasant word for everybody 
— when plump comes a ball and < uts him right 
down.’ 

‘And then he said, faintliko • “Ben, old fellow, 
never mind me, but fetch the dear old gov’nor/” 
Jacob Dawson exclaimed parenthetically. ‘Then 
you lifts him — all, all white from the pain as 
iie pretends he can’t feel. That’s what I calls 
being something like an Englishman.’ 

‘Jacob/ asked Clioppin suspiciously, ‘where 
did you get that last bit from V 

‘That bit/ Dawson returned, with some show 
of pride, ‘is my own. Still, I won’t make a pint 
on it, Ben, if you do object.’ 

But Ben was so overcome that he could find 
no words to reprimand the Corporal for his un- 
paralleled audacity in spoiling the symmetry of 
his best story. 

Interruptions, so far as they were quotations 
from the original text, were permitted, and 
indeed accepted as a compliment ; but never 
before, in the course of fourteen years’ friend- 
ship, had Mr Dawson ventured to interpolate 
ideas of liis own into the story-teller’s polished 
narrative. 

It was, after all, a commonplace tale enough. 
Captain Goldsworthy, the last of a good okl 
Downshire family, had commanded the Ajac 
in the Black Sea squadron during the Crimean 
War ; and Ben Clioppin, a Downshire man, had 
been boatswain’s mate on board that gallant ship. 
It was to the death of Captain Goldsworthy’s 
only son that the threadbare story related ; hut 
how the Captain came to be a pensioner in the 
same Hospital as his humble follower was one 
of those points which Clioppin was somewhat 
hazy upon. * • 

But this was an old story, likewise the history 
of an honest single-blinded gentleman, who 
refused to accept his pension on the ground that 
he had sufficient for his own •wants without 
drawing an income he might not earn. We hear 
the rest of the sorry details often enough ; the 
simple individuals who listen to the voice of the 
charmer, and fondly imagine that every financial 
genius who floats a bogus company risks his 
time .and money with the philanthropic intention 
of finding the .public a safe investment for spare 
capital at the rate of twenty per cent. 
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Goldsworthy asked for nothing when the crash 
came save a roof, other than that of the poor- 
house, to cover his gray hairs. Proud to the 
last degree, nothing savouring of charity would 
he accept; and so it came to pass* that, ‘when 
he was jestingly offered a shelter in the Black- 
friars Hospital, he surprised the patron by accept- 
ing the offer. He had no encumbrances,' no one 
depending upon him but his daughter Sylvia, 
ft girl now in her twentieth year. The towns- 
people who knew him and his story wondered 
that he should care to have the girl v ith him in 
company with decayed soldiers and servants ; 
but even in the midst of these poor surroundings 
there was a certain innate refinement in the pair 
that caused their fellow-inmates to look up to 
and respect them. 

But Sylvia Goldsworthy, lady bred and born 
to her dainty finger-tips, wlls no idle heroine 
of fiction, bewailing her hard lot, and waiting 
for the handsome lover to carry her off to his 
ancestral castle. There was work to be done 
in Castleford, music-lessons to be given to more 
or less refractory pupils, and painting lessons 
at the Ladies’ College. A girl who can support 
herself two years in London studying at the Koyal 
Academy and College of Music, does not fear to 
face the ordeal of country-town drudgery. 

‘I wonder/ the Captain would say, nodding 
his gray head with the air of a connoisseur over 
some pretty landscape, or listening to some 
brilliant piece of music, for the Hospital home 
boasted a piano — ‘I wonder you did not stay 
in London, Sylvia. Think what a future was 
before you !’ 

‘ And what was to become of you ? Why will 
you persist in thinking me to be a genius ? Oh, 
I assure you there are hundreds in London far 
more clever than I who can scarcely get a living. 
Besides, it was so lonely, and I am far happier 
here.’ 

Such conversations were by no means rare in 
the cottage. Then the Captain would nod dis- 
approvingly, as he contemplated this modesty 
of true genius, ‘ I sometimes think, I don’t 
know why, that you had some reason more 
powerful than loneliness for leaving your work 
411* town.’ 

Sylvia said nothing, but bent her head closer 
over the canvas upon which she was engaged. 
There was a little brighter colour in her cheeks, 
though her eyes were dimmer than before. ‘ At 
anyrate, 1 did my duty/ she replied ; and some 
instinct warned the Captain that lie had best 
seek no i father information. There was that 
perfect confidence between them that exists sp 
rarely between parent and child, yet without the 
vulgar curiosity which impels some fathers to 
probe into every secret thought and fancy. 

But Ben Clioppin, smoking his pipe in the 
peaceful sunshine, with his bosom-friend the 
Corporal, knew nothing of this, except that he 
would have cheerfully laid down his life for his 
young mistress, as he would persist in calling her. 
Not a single bit of drudgery was there in the 
Captain’s cottage but owed something of its clean- 
liness to the activity of the erstwhile boatswain. 
Even at the moment of his perturbation at 
Jacob Dawson’s audacity, the sight of a large tin 
basin of unshelled peas attracted - his atten- 
tion, and in the labour of shelling these, his 
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late ill-humour vanished with every cracking 
hull. 

*1 heard last night,’ he continued, in the pauses 
of this somewhat unmanly occupation, ‘us the 
Hospital had been sold, Jacob.’ 

4 We shan’t have to turn out, Benjamin ?’ asked 
the Corporal, startled out of his philosophic 
calm. ‘That don’t mean as the place is to be 
pulled down V 

‘ They couldn’t do it if they wanted to, ’cause 
Blackfriars is endowed. You see, it’s just this 
way : one of the kings of England granted the 
Fotheryngsby estates on condition that they 
always kept up this place for such as we. The 
new " gentleman at Fotheryngsby Court will be 
our new patron, that ’s all.’ 

‘ I hope he won’t forget the Christmas ’bacca 
and plum-pudding, ami beer,’ Dawson returned 
practically. ‘ We ‘'must give him a ’int of that 
’ere, Ben.’ 

‘I don’t think he’s likely to forget that, because 
he ’s a soldier — a young one, it ’s true, but still a 
soldier ; and they say lie ’s very rich, fur richer 
than Sir Reginald “Fotheryngsby, our present 
patron.’ 

‘Who is richer than our patron V asked a voice 
at this moment, as another Hospitaller stole 
upon the old men unawares. Choppiu looked up, 
and touched the brim of his cap to his fellow- 
resident, Captain Goldsworthy. 

He was somewhat younger than the others, 
though his hair was white ; and his blue eyes 
burned with all the fire and brilliancy of youth. 
His face, tanned by long exposure to tropical 
suns and ocean gales, bore a kindly, gentle 
expression, totally unsoured by misfortune ; yet 
the face, and the slim upright figure, clad in 
a somewhat faded uniform of a Commander in 
Her Majesty’s navy, bore the unmistakable hall- 
mark of gentleman ; the same as he did when on 
Sundays, in his ‘ seemly coat of red,’ he attended 
with the rest in the Hospital chapel. Mr 
Choppin touched his cap again, and unfolded his 
budget of news at much greater length than 
before. 

‘It will not a (feet us, as you say, Dawson,’ 
remarked the Captain with a smile ; ‘ but I am 
truly sorry for Sir Reginald all the same. Why, 
he and I were boys together, gracious me ! half 
a century ago ; and now he is forced to sell his 

very house, and I ’ lie broke off abruptly, 

and commenced to pace the narrow strip of tun 
in front of the two old men, as if it had been the 
Ajax quarter-deck, striding so many measured 
paces backwards and forwards, with his eyes 
fixed upon the soft August sky. Memory, find- 
ing us with mental food as we grow older, was 
busy among the faded rose-leaves of the past. 

‘ He was a sailor, too, like all Ins race. He joined 
me in ’45 on the Bloodhound ; or was it the Ocean 
Hawk? — I forget which.’ ,, c* 

‘The Greyhound , Captain,’ Choppiu struck in, 
suspending his occupation for the moment ; 
‘Captain Seymour, afterwards Admiral Sir Guyer 
Seymour, Commander. It was on that very 
voyage that your honour got mastheaded for ’ 

‘It's a great piece of presumption on your part 
if> insinuate such a thing,’ the Captain replied 
gravely, a merrv twinkle in his eye, nevcrtlie- 
' ‘ Rear me ! how time changes us all, and to 

think Who is to be our new patron, Ben V 


‘ Mr, at least, Lieutenant Debenbam, of 
Leckington Hall. Your honour will be sure to 
remember old Squire Debenhum.’ 

‘ Ay ; I remember him well enough,’ Golds- 
worthy replied with a sternness of face and 
manner wliich fairly startled the boatswain. — 
‘ Can this news be true f ’ 

1 Well, sir, if his steward — who used to be an 
honest man, and a good blacksmith to boot,, 
before he became rich at other people’s expense, 
and is own brother-in-law to myself — is any judge, 
it is sure to be.’ 

But the Captain caught but faintly the drift 
of this complicated and not too complimentary 
explanation. So perturbed did he seem, that the 
Corporal, who had remained silent through the 
interview, ventured to heal this anxiety by the 
information that the Hospitallers might still look 
forward with tolerable equanimity to their usual 
good cheer at the festive season. 

‘Do you imagine that is all we think of V asked 
the Captain sternly. ‘ Pali ! man, 1 know one 
who would rather starve than taste his hospi- 
tality;’ and saying these words, the speaker 
turned abruptly towards his cottage, leaving the 
unhappy Corporal on the verge of tears. 

In the tiny cottage parlour, gay with llowers, 
and blight as the hands of a refined woman could 
render it, Sylvia sat at her easpl painting, with 
the shadows cast by the cliupel walls tin owing 
her face in the shade. A sweet girlish face, a 
more beautiful copy of the Captain’s, looked up 
at him irom a frame of deep chestnut- lined hair, 
and as her eyes encountered his and she saw the 
unhappiness there, she laid her brush aside and 
placed one hand lovingly upon his shoulder. 
‘What is it, dear?’ she asked simply. 

‘The Hospital is sold; and to whom, do you 
think ? None other than the son of my fricnd y 
Crichton Debenham, the scoundrel who induced 
me to place my all where he declared liis money 
was — the wretch who persuaded me to buy into 
a concern so that he might conic out unscathed. — 
Sylvia, we must say good-bye to Blackfriars.’ 

‘ But, father, the son should nut be answerable 
for the father. He may not bo such another j 
nay, I am convinced he is not. Hugh Debenham 
I know to be one of the noblest and best of 
men.’ Sylvia spoke quickly, almost passionately, 
her eyes bright and glitteiiug, though her cheeks 
were pale and her hands trembled. 

The Captain, hard and stern, changed and 
quivered strangely as he caught the light in liis 
daughter’s eyes and read its meaning. ‘You — 
you know him 1 ’ he asked. ‘ And yet you never 
told me.’ 

Sylvia bowed her head under the gentleness of 
this reproach. ‘ It was in London,’ she faltered, 

‘ months ago, and we used to meet where I was a 
teacher. I —I will tell you all presently. Then 
one day he — he asked me -to be his wife.’ 

And you refused him. — Ah, I ant glad of 
that.’ * 

‘I did not, I dared not. I was cowardly 
enough to run away. You see, if we had been 
in the same station in life, I might have 

thought’ She could say no more, another 

word would have choked her. 

The Captain drew her closer to his side and 
kissed her gently. ‘This is a pleasant finding/ 
said he, with a jocularity he was far from ‘feeling. 
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* What hypocrites you women are ! I should like tive in their wild grotesqueness, but repulsive in 
to know, very much like to know, how this thing their savage cruelty. Greatly as the imagination 
i 8 going to end?’ assisted in these portrayals, they were ‘founded 

‘ The very thing,’ said Sylvia, smiling through on facts.’ . 

her tears, ‘ that gives me so much anxiety.’ The existence of natural caves hollowed out 
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•The existence of natural caves hollowed out 
with such precision as to look like the works of 
experienced engineers has suggested the theory 
of ancient mining operations. Some of these 
caves, intricate and perplexing in their windings, 


Eecent remarkable discoveries of gold in per- B» Ue "“ opening into immense chambers, 
7; _ _ A . . , . „ • i l f -I? . 1 with beautiful stalactites and stalagmites, tleco- 


tions of South Africa occupied by Europeans 
have led to the active investigation of adjoining 


rati ve pendants from the roofs studded with 
myriads of sparkling beads of water, glittering 


territories which are still the undisputed home j n the fitful torchlight, and the statuesque 
of the black man. Bordering on countries which figures of the native guides glancing silently 
have for many years enjoyed the blessings* of from place to place, have supplied the excited 
civilisation, there are vast regions possessing fancy with material for speculation as to hidden 
great natural advantages and resources, but only 8tD1 “ eH of diamonds and gold. The results of 
just awakening the practical interest of the va * fc seismic disturbances, tumbled rock scenery, 
enlightened world. The inhabitants of these enormous piles ot huge stones thrown into the 


hitherto obscure regions are barbarians, steeped 


fanciful shapes of broken walls, columns, and 
pinnacles, rugged reminiscences of geologic nges. 


in ignorance and superstition. A few tribes are which when viewed from a distance have the 
of warlike disposition ; but the majority are tract- appearance of the wrecks of massive masonry, 
able, and susceptible to the softening iniiuences readily lend themselves to the supposition that 


of truth and light. they are the ruins of ancient architecture. 

Until recently, the few white men— intrepid .Lo Benguela, king of the Matabeles; Umban- 
hunters and adventurous traders - who penetrated kite king of the Swazis ; Kliaina, and many 

the depths of these unknown wilds, returned to other pararnount chiefs, have shown, in their 
ci vi ligation with glowing account* of their beauty ^ 

and wealth. Frequent dangers were eneoun- sp]l!]1 , lo J ur , i„ which might be detected traces of 
tered anti great hardships endured by the wan- Oriental magnificence. Their war-dances, songs, 
derers, who were the only sources of informa- incantations, and mystic ceremonies; the Havage 
tion on the arcana of the interior. Stretches of paraphernalia of skins, feathers, horns, hair, and 
sandy deseit — ‘thirst,’ as these arid tracts are teeth; the superstitions and cruelties manifested 
laconically called — where both themselves and in their belie! in witchcraft, and the supernatural 
their cattle severely felt tile want of water ; the powers attributed to certain animals -show that 
tsetse lly, whose bite is as fatal to cattle as that among the natives there is a fondness for 
of the cobra is to human beings ; stony plains, pageantry, and a reverential fear of the weird 
formidable hills, and malarious valleys were and mysterious. 

amongst the diJliculties they surmounted. Their A shajn-fight among the Zulus is an impressive 
toilsome journeys over, they found lands of spectacle The dusky warriors are fine muscular 
eternal spring, genial climes of such fertility fellows, active, athletic, and highly trained. The 
that the fruits of the earth were abundantly rank and file, untrammelled by ornaments and 
reaped without cultivation ; flocks and herds dress, move about with grace and freedom. The 
roaming over the grassy undulations ; gigantic ; officers — chiels and headmen — wear coronets of 
forests ; rivers of clear water ; valuable wild ostrich feathers, which rustle freely with every 
beasts and birds ; and game of all descriptions, movement of the body ; circling their brows are 
They brought samples of virgin gold, ornaments rolls of tiger-skin, from which descend fringes 
of rude workmanship, ivory, skins, and feathers, of coarse hair ; from the necks and shoulders 
with which to corroborate the stories of their downwards to the knees tlieir bodies are covered 
adventures. Tlieir recitals ol the wonders of the with the tails of monkeys and tigers and Btrips 
countries they liad visited were tinctured with of various hides strung together in girdles ; their 
arch aiology ; they gave graphic accounts of the waists ar<? * gilt about with tufts of lion’s mane 
traces of mines, the gold diggings of past ages, and cowhair. Forming into line, tlieir variegated 
old workings still extant as examples of ancient shields are so close and regular that they appear 
engineering skill ; they told of mysterious caves interlocked, whilst above them bristle rows of 
where hidden treasures of gold, precious* stones, gleaming assegai heads. The foe is imaginary, as 
and antique objects ^of virtu, were jealously even among their own tribes tlicy are roused to 
guarded ; and they described magnificent ruins, suSh a pitch ofc excitement, that, had they any 
the remains of departed civilisation and grandeur, opponents, though only m mimic warfare, they 
They depicted the natives in Jill the barbaric would be so carried away by their feelings that at 
splendour of the skins of wild animals, gold and close quarters bloodshed would inevitably result, 
silver bangles, earrings, and uncouth jewelry ; At the word of command they advance in precise 
fantastically carved clubs, assegais, and shields ; order, first slowly, then quick march, then double, 
their faces and forms painted and hideously dis- and with shouts of ‘ Cliiela !’ they charge their 
figured ; tlieir passions excited by war-dances, imaginary enemies, and the battle becomes fast 
Bongs of triumph, and inordinate eating and and furious. Brandishing their assegais, stabbing 
drinking; aryl, in the pale clear light of the and lunging with strength and dexterity, each 
Africun moon, indulging in grisly orgies, attrac- stroke accompanied by a fierce grunt of satis- ; 
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faction, stamping, gesticulating, and gnashing 
their teeth, they work themselves into a mad 
frenzy, in which their features are distorted, and 
their eyes glare with a fierce lust of blood. 

Suddenly the word of command is given -to 
retire, and, as victors shouting triumph, they 
march from’ the field. Then there appears upon 
the scene a horde of wild-looking black crea- 
tures, running and leaping from place to place, 
screaming demoniacally, and frantically beating 
the earth with short heavy clubs. These are the 
women, and they are engaged in the horrible 
atrocity of killing the wounded. After a sham- 
fight the night is spent in feasting and revelry. 
Deprived of their spectacular tinsel and enacted 
in terrible earnest, these are the scenes of blood 
through which the march of progress has slowlj r 
laboured. Side b^ side with grim reality there 
has always been a glamour of romance which has 
invested South Africa with the halo of a future 
Eldorado, and rescued it from the indifference of 
the world. The mantle of prophecy descended 
on the shoulders of the dauntless wanderers who 
told their adventures in story and in verse ; the 
realities of to-day are the romances of twenty 
years ago. Civilisation is now established on a 
firm basis, and will advance rapidly and compre- 
hensively. The struggles and defeats of the past 
will be the stepping-stones of the future. Terri- 
torial extension by lorcible annexation is being 
superseded by the peaceful and diplomatic mode 
df obtaining a footing in native countries by 
means of concessions from paramount chiefs. An 
embassy, laden with presents, visits the king of 
a desirable country, and should he prove friendly, 
as is often the case, peaceful negotiations are 
entered upon with the object of obtaining a con- 
cession, or right to hunt, trade, and mine in a 
portion, or the whole, of his kingdom. Rifles, 
ammunition, textile fabrics, and money from the 
concessionaires facilitate the completion of the 
bargain ; everything is done in an , orderly 
manner ; pens, ink, and paper are produced ; an 
agreement is drawn up ; and the sable monarch 
for the first time in his life handles a pen, and 
attaches his murk to a document wliicn in his 
eyes possesses tal wnanie powers. 

The latest outcome of concessions from native 
chiefs is the recently incorporated British South 
Africa Company, which by the terms of its 
charter is granted power to develop, administer, 
and govern a tract of country nearly four 
hundred thousand square miles in extent, lying 
between the Central and Lower Zambesi on the' 
north and the frontier of the Trfinsvaal on 
the south. This vast addition to the British 
empire includes some of the finest and fairest 
portions of the earth’s surface. Matabeleland 
and Mashonaland, which are included within 
the scheme of the company’s operations, are 
eminently fitted for permanent' occupation 'by 
Anglo-Saxon settlers. They are mostly high 
table-lands, five thousand feet above the sea- 
level, which means in those latitudes a climate 
similar to that of the Transvaal high veldt, 
almost ideal in its cool, clear, and invigorating 
character. The mere superficial exploration of 
British Zambesiland — the name of the newly 
.acquired territory— reveals unlimited commercial 
ana agricultural potentialities, numerous tribes I 
of peaceful and industrious natives ready to ally ] 


and gnashing 


themselves with those white nations who will 
treat them fairly and honestly and protect them 
from slavery; wonderful fertility of soil, mag- 
nificent forests, plentiful streams, and abund- 
ance of useful minerals and precious metals. 
There are drawbacks, such as patched of water- 
less desert and swampy valleys productive of 
malaria; but they can detract very little from the 
advantages of a vast country on which Nature 
has bestowed her favours with such a lavish hand. 
In addition to British Zambesiland, there are 
other portions of South-eastern and South-western 
Africa towards which, as lands of promise, Euro- 
pean nations are directing their attention. Ex- 
ploration proves the existence, throughout the 
whole of the southern portion of the continent, 
of splendid natural resources of every kind. Sci- 
entific evidence points to geological formations 
in which coal, iron, copper, gold, and diamonds 
may be looked for with certainty ; and the old 
belief that South-eastern Africa is the land of 
Ophir has every appearance of being founded 
on a rationul basis. 

The serious difficulty of the future will be the 
division of Africa amongst European powers so 
that rights will not clash ; and the poor native, 
inevitably as he must suffer from the advancing 
wave of white men, may yet be subservient only 
to those nations who, in return for the occupa- 
tion of his happy hunting-grounds, will allow 
him freedom and domestic happiness, protect him 
from the ravages of shne- limiters, instruct him 
in the arts of civilised life, and secure lor him 
the blessings of good government. 


SPECTRES OF THE SEA. 

Every boy, and therefore every man, has read 
or has heard of Marry at’s Phantom >S7up, and 
every musician knows Wagner’s Flying Dutchman. 
But everybody does not know how these legends 
originated, and the many forms they have taken. 
They are among the most attractive of the 
romances of the sea, and both poets and novelists 
have embellished them with many fanciful and 
picturesque details. Every maritime country lias 
its own phantom-ship, and the tales of these 
Spectres of the Deep are endless. 

According to Sir Walter Scott, the Flying 
Dutchman is seen off the Cape of Good Hope 
only in stormy weather, and always forcbocles 
disaster of some kind. It is the spectre of a 
vessel that was laden with the precious metals, 
but on board of which, after a brutal murder 
had been committed, the plague broke out and 
attacked all the crew. The ship was therefore 
refused qntry to any port, and has since been 
doomed' to roam the seas as a ghost, and never 
to find rest. ' 

That, however, is not* the most commonly 
recited story. Marryat’s novel, for instance, is 
founded on the' legend of a Dutch captain who, 
when homeward-bound from the Indies, met 
with such continuous head-winds that he could 
not round the Cape ; whereupon, he swore a 
dreadful oath that ne would round it, and would 
not put back, even if he had to strive till the dav 
of judgment. He is striving yet, and although 
constantly beating, never succeeds in rounding 
the promontory. 
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This is how the story is told by M. Jal in his 
Scenes de la Vie Maritime : An unbelieving Dutch 
captain had vainly tried to round Cape Horn 
(not Good Hope) against a head-gale. He swore 
he would do it ; and when the storm increased, 
laughed at the fears of his crew, smoked his pipe 
and dranle his beer, even throwing overboard 
some of the men who tried to make him put the 
ship about. The Holy Ghost descended on the 
deck ; but he fired a pistol at it, whereupon his 
arm became paralysed. Then lie cursed God ; and 
was immediately condemned by the apparition to 
navigate always without putting into port., always 
on the watch, and with nothing but gull to drink 
and red-hot iron to eat. He was to be the evil 
genius of the sea, to torment and punish sailors, 
and to carry warning of ill-fortune to the luckless 
mariner. It is he who sends the white squalls 
and sudden tempests. If he visits a ship, all 
the wine and beer turns sour, and all the food 
becomes beans, which sailors hate. Nothing 
must be taken from his hand, for the person 
who touches anything he has touched is lost. 
His ship is manned by all the old sinners of the 
sea, thieves, murderers, pirates, and cowards, who 
eternally toil and surfer, and have little to eat or 
drink. Thus the phantom-ship is the puigatory 
of the wicked mariner. 

A phantom-ship is known to Baltic sailors as 
the * Carmillian,’ and the captain oi her is called 
Klabotermann. This ship, also, is always trying 
without success to double the Capo ; and when 
sailors see her, with Klabotermann sitting on the 
bowsprit, dressed in yellow, wearing a nightcap, 
and smoking a short pipe, they know that their 
vessel is doomed. 

it is curious that almost all the spectral heroes 
of these legends — at least of t lie most popular of 
them— are Dutchmen But the fact seems to be 
that the legend is German in its origin, and has 
become attached in sailor-yarns to Dutchmen 
either because, to Jack, a Dutchman and a 
Peutscher are the same thing, or because the 
Dutch were the most famous and daring of 
navigators. 

The German story is given by different authori- 
ties with variations ; but, briefly, it is this. A 
baron called Falk en berg murdered his brother 
and his bride in a fit of passionate jealousy, and 
went forth from his home with the curse thun- 
dering in his ears, that he should for evermore 
wander towards the North. At the sea-shore 
he found a boat awaiting him, ■with one man in 
it, who simply said, ‘Expectamus te.’ Falkenberg 
entered the boat, and was conveyed to a spectral 
bark lying in the harbour, lie boarded her, 
and she sailed away with him against the wind. 
On board that ship he still ploughs the northern 
seas, .for ever playing dice with the spectral 
crew for liis soul. The ship is painted gmy, has 
coloured sails, a white Hag, and flames issue from 
her masthead at night— so that she is easily 
identified by any vessel that may happen * to 
4 speak 1 her ! For six hundred years this spectral 
bark has roamed the German Ocean, and is 
still, it is said in the German story, to be seen 
always heading northward, without helm or 
helmsman. 

This is clearly not the same story as the one in 
which Marryat found material for his romance 
His Vanderdeqjken, however, may easily be recog- 


nised as the hero of Wagner’s opera. In the 
Flying Dutchman legends — and there are several 
of them— the unhappy being is mortal, although 
his bark is spectral, and ho is either redeemed, 
or open to redemption, Jby human love. Thus 
in one case it is a son who follows the chemon 
vessel about the world until he finds an oppor- 
tunity of giving the captain a sacred relic and 
the evidence of his own 6elf-denying affection ; 
upon which the spectre-ship disappears and the 
Dutchman ends his wanderings. In another 
case, the Flying Dutchman is allowed a short 
respite on land every seven years, with the hope 
of redemption if he can find a maiden to love 
him truly for his own sake. In Wagner’s ’opera 
he nearly succeeds, but is foiled at the last 
moment. In other versions of the story he does 
succeed, and is saved. 

The name ‘ Vanderdecken’ occurs continually in 
these legends, and for no apparent reason, unless 
it be a fanciful nautical creation. Captain On- 
the-Deek is by no means an inappropriate name 
for the restless wanderer. 

There is a strong probability that the German 
legend had a Scandinavian origin, for the old 
Vikings seem to have founded most of our sea- 
lore, and flavoured all our sea superstitions. 
There is a saga of one Stote, who stole a ring 
front the gods ; and when they sought him to 
take vengeance, lie was found clothed in a sheet 
of fire, seated on the mainmast of a black spectral 
bark. 

The story of the ring, again, reappears in a 
curious way in an old Venetian legend. Once, 
during a storm in the Adriatic, a fisherman was 
called upon to row three men out to sea. A 
huge spectral galley bore down upon them, with 
frightful demons on board ; but the fisherman’s 
bark ran it down ; and the boatman was then 
presented, by his three passengers, with a ring. 
By that token (sic) he knew them to be St 
Nicholas — the medieval patron saint of sailors 
and fishermen — St Mark, and St George ; and 
it was because the city was thus miraculously 
saved from destruction, that the Doges of Venice 
went annually through the ceremony of wedding 
the Adriatic with a ring. 

An English version of the phantom-ship con- 
ci-'Fns a man-of-war. The crew had mutinied, and 
ringed her out to resemble the spectre-ship of 
which they had often heard and .repeated yarns. 
Their object was to terrify the vessels they 
pursued ; for they meant to be regular sea- 
rovers. Unfortunately, they encountered the 
real spectre-ship, and were so terrified them- 
selves, that* they put into port and gave them- 
selves up to justice. If this story is not true, 
it ought to he, for it is a proper example of the 
would-be biter bit. 

There are a great many more spectre-ships 
roaming the seas than those known to us in the 
faifeiliar legends* Thus the Sclileswig-Holateiners 
know of one that suddenly appeared and carried 
off a maiden who was sitting on the shore, weep- 
ing for her absent sailor-lover. He was sup- 
posed to have been on board the strange bark, 
lor he never returned. And on some of the 
German lakes and rivers, spectre fishing-boats 
and nets are quite common. 

The Death-ship is also of German origin. She 
sails about with death’s-heads grinning out of 
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all the portholes and with cross-bones decorating 
the sails. A skeleton stands on the poop with 
an hour-glass in his hand ; and the crew are the 
sjhoste of sinners who have each to serve one 
hundred years in each grade on shipboard before 
they 'take their turns as captain. No wonder 
the sight of this cheerful cralfc is an omen of 
Woe, 

Then there is another Death-ship, which, 
perhaps, may be the same under another name, 
only she is called the Navire Libera Nos. She 
is shrouded in black, and flies a black flag 
spangled with white flames. She is commanded 
by Captain Requiem, and must sail the seas 
until* she is boarded by a Christian crew who 
will say a mass for the souls of the wanderers. 

In Brittany they have the story of a large 
ship manned by human giants and dogs. The 
men are lost sinners, condemned for horrible 
crimes ; and the (fogs are the demons put over 
them to watch and torment them. This ship is 
constantly sailing about, and is never allowed 
to enter port or cast anchor, and she must go 
on doing this till the end of the world. Need- 
less to Bay she is carefully avoided by the pious 
Bretons, who aver that they often hear the 
orders of the captain of this ship being shouted 
through a speaking-trumpet, lie lias so loud 
a voice that they can hear him before the qraft 
heaves in sight, and thus are able to make tracks 
away from her deadly course. 

There is also a Spanish spectre. Once the 
crew of a stately Spanish galleon mutinied and 
murdered the captain, Don Sandovalle. He was 
dying with loss of blood and thirst ; but when 
he feebly moaned for water, they mocked him 
by holding it just beyond his reach. So they 
were doomed to roam the seas ior ever ; and 
those who have seen the phantom galleon say 
that it is manned by a black captain and a crew 
of skeletons, who cry out for water incessantly. 

There is another Flying Dutchman, named 
Bernard Fokke, who only began his wqjideringa 
a century or two ago. He was a splendid seaman, 
and very daring, and he made the fastest voyages 
on record — from llotterdam to the East Indies 
in ninety days, then an amazing feat He wanted 
to beat his own record, and cased his masts with 
iron, so as to be able to carry an immense press 
of sail. But he never came back, having made 
a league with Satan, who, as usual, won. He is 
condemned now to beat for ever between Cape 
Horn and the Cape of Good Hope, and Ins onty 
three spectres to help him to work the ship. 
When he sights a vessel, he always hails her, 
but should never be answered. * 4 

Allan Cunningham has told of the spectre- 
ships of the Solway. These were the vessels of 
two Danish pirates, condemned for their crimes 
to* be wrecked there. The two vessels sailed 
Tight in toward the shore, and then sank with 
all on board. But one night they rose to ^he 
surface, ai\d sailed away, all standing, as the 
fiailors say ; and once a year they come in again 
and go through the wrecking once more. There 
was also another spectral visitant of the Solway, 
a bark that always appeared to a vessel which 
is doomed to wreck. It is the phantom-ship 
of a bridal party that was once maliciously 
destroy ed, and is, as has been alliteratively 
described, the spectral shallop which always sails 


by the side of the ship which the sea is bound 
to swallow. 

In the south and west of England, and notably 
on the Cornish coast, there are many stories of 
spectre-ships. Some of them sail over land as 
well as sea. They are usually visible in tempes- 
tuous weather, and are often manned by bad 
young men who did some desperate deed and 
then vanished. Sometimes these phantom barks 
have suddenly carried oil notorious wreckers, 
who grew rich by luring ships ashore with false 
lights. Only some fifty years a«o the captain of 
a revenue cutter reported that lie had passed at 
sea, off the Devonshire coast, a spectral boat 
rowed by what appeared to be the ghost of a 
notorious wizard ot the region. The question is, 
ho ( w did the revenue skipper know that the boat 
was a spectre? He does not seem to have 
boarded her. 

The Palatine is an American spectre-ship. She 
was once a Dutch barque, but was wrecked on 
Block Island in the year 1752. After sacking 
her, the wreckers set fire to her and sent her 
| adiift out to sea, although there was still a 
i woman on board who refused to land among such 
! human fiends. Every year, on the anniversary 
j of this shocking deed, the ghost of the Palatine 
is seen blazing away off the Point. And, as 
Wlnttier says : 

Thu wise sound-skippers, though skies he fine, 

Reef then* sails when they see the higu 
j Of the blazing wreck of the Palatine. 

I Whittier tells of another American phantom- 
' ship. A young skipper who traded to the 
j Labrador coast in the season fell in love with 
one of two beautiful sisters who lived with their 
mother in a secluded bay. Both the sisters, 

' however, fell in love with him, and the elder 
was jealous that he preferred the younger. So, 
when the skipper came, by arrangement, to carry 
ofl the bride of his choice, the sister shut her up 
in a room and, closely veiled, went out herself 
to meet the sailor. It is not until they are far 
out at sea that the disappointed lover learns how 
j he has been deceived. He turns back at once, 

! but finds his own sweetheart dead. Neither he 
! nor his ship ever returned home, 
t The Greyport legend is familiar to all readers- 
| of Bret Harte’s works. He tells of how some 
children went to play on board of an old hulk, 
which broke adrift, floated out to sea, and was 
lost with all its innocent company. When the 
fogs come down on the coast, the fishermen still 
hear the voices of the children on hoard the 
phantom hulk that drifts along, but never 
leturns. 

In the Gulf of St Lawrence they tell of a 
spectre often seen off Gape d’Espoir. It is a 
large ship, crowded with soldiers, and on the bow- 
sprit stands an officer, pointing to the shore with 
one arm, while he supports a woman with the 
otlier. Then the lights suddenly go out, a scream 
is heard, and tile ship disappears. This is the 
ghost of the flagship of the Admiral sent by 
Queen Anne to reduce the French forts. The 
fleet was wrecked off this cape, and all hands 
were lost. 

On the Hudson River there is a legend of a 
spectral boat manned by Ramhout van Dam, who 
after drinking till midnight one Saturday, swore 
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that he would row home although it took him 
a month of Sundays. He never reached home ; 
but he is heard at nights desperately plying his 
oars on the river, on which he is condemned to 
row till the day of judgment. 

The largest phantom of the deep ever heard 
of was that of the old Frisians. This was the 
Mannigfiuil , which was so large that the captain 
had to gallop about on horseback to give his 
orders, and whose masts were so high that boys 
going aloft to attend to the sails came down gray- 
headed men. It was in trying to pass the Strait 
of Dover that this huge vessel scraped the rocks, 
and se made the white cliffs of Albion. And yet, 
perhaps, she was not so large after all as the 
French phantom Chasse-Foudre. This vessel was 
so long that she took seven years to tack, and hpr 
cables were the circumference of St Peter’s dome. 
Twenty thousand men could manoeuvre on her 
maintop ; and in order to provision the crew 
when sent aloft, each block was fitted up as a 
tavern. But this phantom ship was manned by 
good and deserving mariners, who found little to 
do, and plenty meat and drink on board of her. 

We have not exhausted t he phantoms of the 
deep, but have given examples ol several varieties. 
That of the Flying Dutchman will always con- 
tinue to attract liiont attention, because it has 
been vested with so many picturesque and awe- 
inspiring accompaniments. 

But tiie Flying Dutchman is, after all, just the 
Flying Huntsman and the Wandeiing Jew in 
another form. Jle is, as Mr Moncure Comvay 
explains, the lineal descendant of the old Norsk 
demon, Nikke. The sound of the horn of the 
Wild Huntsman is alway.-, m legend, an omen ol 
evil ; the curlew is called the ‘ Wandering Jew,’ 
because he is never at rest, and Ins appearance is 
considered a harbinger of storms; the Flying 
Dutchman only appears as a portent of woe. 
But here, for the piesent at anyrate, we must 
cease, although much still remains to be said 
about Sea Spectres, t 
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The British consul at Naples reports that the 
famous coral-fisheries of Torre del Greco, near 
Naples, are rapidly on the decline ; the reefs or 
banks are very much exhausted, and the quan- 
tity of coral taken is of very inferior quality, so 
that great waste and little profit result from its 
manufacture. When the trade was flourishing, 
no fewer than five hundred boats, each manned 
with from ten to twelve men, were equipped at 
a cost of about four hundred and eighty pounds 
per boat, and the net gain varied from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. During 1887 only aboyt one 
hundred boats were engaged in the fishery, and, 
though expenses have increased, the profit lias 
diminished fifty per cent. Many of the fisher- 
men formerly employed have emigrated to North 
and South America, while others have found 
employment in new callings; the four hundred 
unused boats are mostly laid up, and the number 
of work-people employed ashore has fallen from 
four thousand to one thousand. Nor is this all. 
Leghorn is another important centre of the coral 
trade, and the .French consul there reports that 


the industry is in a bad way. Many houses are 
closed ; the number of work-people employed 
lias fallen from ten thousand to six thousand, 
and the value of the exports from £451,936 to 
£124,184, a diminution (d about seventy two per 
cent. It seems, therefore, probable that Vliat 
was once a busy industry will be reduced fp 
very small proportions. 

The polype which yields the ordinary red 
coral is known to naturalists as the Corallium 
rubrum, and is placed in the family of Gorgonidcp, 
or Sea-shrubs, a group of the order Alcyonaria. 
This red coral therefore occupies a different 
systematic position from that of the common 
corals, by whose accumulations islands and reefs 
are built up, and the investigation of which was 
the late Charles Darwin’s first important contri- 
bution to scientific knowledge. The red coral 
found in the Mediterranean is considered the 
most valuable for commercial purposes, and it is 
obtained off the coasts of Tunis, Algeria, and 
Morocco, as well as from the French and Italian 
fisheries. The coral is attached to the submarine 
rocks by its roots, but the branches grow down- 
ward, a conformation favourable to breaking 
them off from above and drawing them up. 
The old method of fishing was practised from 
a felucca by means of a large wooden cross, 
stoutly made, and with arms of equal length, 
eacli bearing a stout bag-nek To the middle 
of this cross a strong rope was attached, and 
it was let down into the sea, heavily enough 
weighted at its centre to cause it to sink. 

Then one of the fishers dived after it, and 
pushed one wooden arm after another into 
the hollows of the rocks, so as to entangle 

the coral in the nets. When this was satis- 
factorily done, both cross and diver were 

pulled up again to the surface, and the nets 
emptied. 

This method of fishing was often very 

dangerous, especially for the divers, and has 
now becy largely superseded by the introduc- 
tion ol the diving-bell and 6tlier machinery, by 
aid of which the rocks can be more thoroughly 
cleared of coral. No doubt the use of the latter 
has done something to hasten the diminution 
of the supply. It is said that at Cagliari, in 
Sardinia, seven hundred and ninety-four tons 
were once got in on a single day ; but the 
Mediterranean is now pretty well explored, and 
large finds are unusual, in 1880, however, a 
new reef was discovered at Sciaeea, in Sicily, 
from which enormous quantities were obtained. 
Its presence was explained by geologists to be 
due to some ’submarine eruption which had raised 
large masses of coral within reach. Unfortu- 
nately, the people in the immediate vicinity 
were ignorant of coral-fishery, and they invited 1 
the fishermen ol Torre del Greco and Empedocle 
to instruct them in return for a share in the 
profit ultimately* realised. It was too. good an 
opportunity for the Italians to miss, and they 
came in such numbers as to necessitate the 
presence of a man-of-war to keep the peace 
among the swarming quarrelsome crewa For 
a few weeks each craft earned about twenty 
pounds a day. The reef was exhausted after 
three months’' fishing, the value of the coral being 
estimated at ninety-two thousand pounds. Of 
this large sum the greater part went to the 
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in the spoil was inconsiderable. 

The coral industry has long been a flourish- 
ing one in Italy. So far back as the beginning 
of the Christian era, a r large trade existed with 
Indid, in which country coral has always been 
highly valued, as possessing sacred and occult 
properties. Pliny tells us that at one time it 
was largely used by the Gauls for ornament- 
ing weapons and helmets, but that in his day 
it was rarely seen in Europe, owing to the 
large Eastern demand. Its consumption in 
Europe has never been very considerable since, 
as it soeins an article more suitable for bar- 
barian and serai-civilised peoples than for those 
highly civilised. Still, even at the present day 
coral and bells for babies are not unknown, 
and in certain parts of Russia and Turkey a 
fair quantity is imported. That it has been 
used for ornamental purposes in this country 
at times is well ascertained. A curious instance 
of this fact is contained in a book called Illus- 
trations of Manners and Expellees of Antient 


larly skilful in each of these processes. Aesio, 
for instance, had the cutting process assigned 
to it ; while rounding and piercing have been 
done by villages farther up the valley. As 
every country to which coral is exported has, 
from time immemorial, required a special kind 
of make, it is only natural to find these and 
other subdivisions of labour. The beads have 
sometimes to be made round, and at other times 
oval or cubical ; while they also di flier largely 
in weight and size, according to the market for 
which they are intended. Bisagno has also 
workers noted for their skill in cutting the 
material into facets, and also for the still more 
difficult art of cutting cameos and engraving 
th,e beads for the necklace-makers. 

Coral carving is ehielly practised at Trapani ; 
though Joachim Murat, during Ins short reign at 
Naples, introduced it into the royal factory at 
Portiei, where great success was achieved in the 
treatment of mythological and allegoiical subjects. 
Nowadays, however, there is a scarcity of blocks 


Times in Thailand, published by Nichols in ' large enough for carving, and the art is in 
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1798. It contains ‘the inventory of John Port, 
layt the King’s servant,’ who died in 1524, the 
following being enumerated among his posses- 
sions : ‘ Item, of other old gear found in the 
house ; Item, one oz. and i of corail, 2s. fid. 
Item, a pair of corall beds, gaudyed with gaudys 
of silver and gilt, 10 oz. at 3s. 4d., id, 13s. 4d.’ 
The vulue of money was then twelve times as 
great as at the present time. 

At the present day, coral is most largely 
exported to such countries as Abyssinia, the 
Congo, the Cape, India and Ceylon, Siberia, 
China and Japan. The choicest pieces are used 
for the buttons of Chinese mandarins, or for 
ornamenting the turbans of rich Mussulmans ; 
while the inferior qualities, sent to less civilised 
countries, are employed for various purposes. 
Coral has been often used as money in some 
quarters, but that use of it is now Reclining. 
Barbarous and semi-civilised peoples employ it 
largely for ornamenting arrows, lances, and pikes, 
and also for decorating corpses before interment. 
Prices have varied much of late years, a rapid 
decline in value having taken place owing to 
the scarcity of good, and the comparative 
abundance of inferior qualities. 

Besides the loss accruing to the fishermen, 
the present state of things is very seriously affect- 
ing the large number of people employed in pre- 
paring the coral for use. As already mentioned, 
there has been a great decline in the number of 
women thus engaged at Leghorn ; aifii the same 
thing is taking place at Naples and Genoa, the 
other principal seats of the industry. Nowa- 
days, the proportion of inferior quality is so 
much larger, that fewer persons can manipu- 
late the same quantity. No machinery or me- 
chanical process is employed ;« but the work- 
woman takes the pieces into her hands one after 
the other, and, according to their thickness, 
quality, and defects, works them into certain 
forms. Their wages run from sevenpence-half- 
penny to Is. 3d. per day. Val da Bisagno has 
long been noted for its skilled workers, whose 
hereditary knack has so far been specialised that 
the three operations of cutting, piercing, and 
rotmdiug were distributed among tne women of 


consequence little practised. Any of these opera- 
tions leaves, of course, minute fragments, useless 
for further working ; but even these have an 
economic value. They are ground down, scented, 
and sold at a good price as tooth-powder. All 
these forms of industry are now seiiously suffer- 
ing, apparently without hope of immediate 
remedy. It is highly probable that fresh beds 
of coral are forming, but that is a slow process, 
which will take generations. 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Not in bright abodes alone, 

Children’s laughing voices ring ; 

Dreary spots, in shadow thrown, 

With their glee are echoing. 

Gladdening these dull paths of ouis, 
Loving woik by them is done, 

All unconsciously, as flowers 

Spread their sweetness to the sun. 

Whence all holy influence springs, 
Comes the grace that in them lies ; 

He Who chooses foolish things 
Often to confound the wise — 

Clothes these little ones with power 
Passing wisdom’s boasted might ; 

As He gives each fragiaut flower 
Wondrous charm of beauty bright. 

And the heaven that w r e desire 

* Clearest is to those young eyes, 

Which, with boundless faith entire, 
Upward gaze in Lustful wise. 


You wlw would that Kingdom i 
Eniug mortal, sin-defiled, 
Must in heart and spirit be 
Like unto a little child t 
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RAILWAY STATIONS. 

The general improvement in Railway Stations 
has hardly kept pace with the speed and safety 
of the trains, or with the enhanced comfort of 
railway carriages. In many instances the stations 
have been vastly improved, and can take rank as 
architectural adornments of a town ; but many 
of them still show the same primitive nakedness 
as they did on the day when they first saw the 
light, thirty or forty years ago. Birmingham, 
York, and Preston may well be proud of their 
stations, for they are the finest structures ol the 
kind in the world, and are hardly likely to be 
surpassed. York Station has been called ‘The 
North-Eastern Folly;’ and if spending more 
money hy thousands over a building than is 
actually required, and simply for show, can be 
called folly, the now name is not misapplied. 
The chief considerations in building a railway 
station are that it shall a fiord every convenience 
to the travelling public ; that the offices shall 
be where they arc mostly required ; that the 
different platforms shall he ea«y to get at ; and 
that the passengers can get from one place to 
another with ordinary intelligence. 

Although the South London lines cannot boast 
such fine buildings as those that run to the north, 
tlieir average degree of respectability will be 
equal, if not greater. No railway in the south 
having the same traffic can show such a miserable 
apology for a station as there is at St Dunstan’s 
Junction, in Yorkshire, on the Great Northern 
Railway ; nor can any town in the RoutU having 
a population of ten thousand feel that it is 
worse off than Bingley, cm the Midland main line, 
near Bradford. • 

With the vast populations that there are in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, the accommodation in 
these districts can only be called wretched— that 
is, when the large towns are excepted. The Mid- 
land Company have begun to improve their 
smaller stations in the West Riding, and Keigjilev 
and Shipley are model stations in their way. The 
former is one of the best arranged in the country, 


and should serve as a model for many more. St 
Puncrus is too large, and af times appears a 
wilderness. Paddington and King’s Cross always 
seem busy, though they lack the grandeur of the 
former. The Exchange Station, Manchester, is 
another of those stations that seem to have been 
built for show. It may do very well for .local 
traffic from Manchester, but what about passen- 
gers arriving at Yictoria and wanting to catch 
a train from the Exchange? The walk from one 
to the other under cover certainly is one of those 
arrangements not conducive to the good temper 
or comfort of the public, nor one to make them 
think highly of the wisdom of railway directors. 
It is a curiosity ; and it is to be hoped that it 
will remain unique. Tf Mr Ruskin should ever 
go that way, the public will doubtless he treated 
to such a description of it as he only can give, for 
it beggars the pen of an ordinary mortal. 

Junction stations have certainly improved 
within the last ten years, and well they might, 
for some of them have been a maze to folks not 
used to travelling ; and to this day, and probably 
ro^tbe end of time, junctions will be counted 
amongst the nuisances of railway travelling. 
Glapham Junction is the busiest junction in the 
world, as far as number of trains passing through 
it is concerned ; but it is not so interesting to the 
casual observer as Rugby, Crewe, Derby, York, 
and Carlisle. These may be called long-distance 
junctions ;*Snd when important trains arrive, the 
life and bustle are most interesting to watch. 
Passengers’ luggage plays a very important part 
in the cvery-day work at these stations ; and 
the labels will often show that the owners have 
gong pretty nearly round the world. Genuine 
travellers these hut they are seldom seen at 
Chiftham Junction, as this station is almost 
entirely a local one, and the passengers alighting 
at it are largely made np of business people going 
backwards and forwards between their residences 
and places of business. The same may be said of 
Finsbury Park and Willesden Junction. 

Railway stations have their ups and downs as 
well as ordinary mortals. To-day a certain 
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station may be proncl of its position as a ter- 
minus ; to-morrow it is decided to extend the 
line, and in a short time it will dwindle to a 
roadside station ; or it may be decided that it 
shall ?je a junction, wheb its importance will be 
greatly increased. Knottinglcy, between Don- 
caster and Wakefield, on the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway, was once a very important 
junction, anti all the Great Northern trains for 
the north used to pass through it ; but the West 
Riding line took away one-half of this traffic, 
and tne line to Selby the other half, and the 
Great Northern is now represented there by two 
or three trains a day. Building and rebuilding 
stations is a very heavy*item of expenditure, and 
one not to be indulged in lightly; but there is a 
case on record where a runaway train knocked 
down a station that was in sad need of being 
rebuilt, much to tlv* joy of the inhabitants of the 
town, who had come to the conclusion that only 
such a catasfcronhe could bring about the desired 
end ; and it did. 

But with all their faults, the railways of 
this country are immeasurably ahead of those 
on the Continent, and save on a few points, 
are to be preferred to the colossal concerns on 
the American continent The system of railway 
travelling in America may suit the Americans, 
but it is hardly likely ever to be copied through- 
out in this country. 

Railway stations are used now by the public 
for other purposes than travelling. The Book- 
stall is an attraction to many people ; and the 
Refreshment Room is well patronised by young 
men whose thoughts are not on travelling bent. 
The fire in the General Waiting Room often gives 
warmth to those who have not the means to pro- 
vide even a few coals for their own desolate 
hearth. 

But the most important use of a station, after 
travelling purposes arc concerned, is that of a 
meeting-place. Every class of people make i 
appointments at railway stations, aifd there j 
conduct their business ‘on the cheap ami not 
business only, for more than one ol our London 
termini might well be called ‘The Lovers’ Trust- 
ing Place.’ Any observer can see this at both 
Charing Cross ami Victoria Stations. Some vof, 
these people may be going by train ; but there i$ 
no doubt that a vast number of people use the 
comfort of a railway station without helping 
in any way towards the expenses incurred by 
the companies in providing tiiis accommodation. 
These are some of the public privileges of our 
British railways denied on foreign lyxea, and so 
long as they are not abused, they are not likely 
to be withdrawn. 

Fifty years ago refreshment rooms were the 
only sign of trade being carried on at a railway 
station ; but food for the body was soon found 
to be insufficient, and Messrs W. II. Smith & Sj«»nn 
and others catered for the mimt Now there is 
a tendency to extend the shopkeeping business 
at our large stations ; and if it should evef be 
necessary for railway companies to look about 
for means of raising a dividend, the rent-roll 
from shops on station platforms would be an 
acceptable departure from their orthodox busi- 
ness of general carriers. 

There aye some stations which have an im- 
portance attached to them far beyond their traffic- 


earning capacity. Windsor, Wolferton, Esher, 
and Chislenurst are some of these. No station 
in the world has been visited by so many 
celebrities during the last fifty years as Windsor, 
on the Great Western Railway. Sovereigns from 
every quarter of the globe, distinguished states- 
men, officers, savants, poets, and travellers of all 
nationalities, have arrived at this station to visit 
England’s Queen ; and if a record had been kept, 
the list would for many reasons be an interesting 
one. 

Wolferton, on the Great Eastern Railway, is 
the station used by the Prince of Wales, and 
its importance and most of its revenue is owing 
to this fact. Esher and Cl i isle hurst are interest- 
ing stations in so far that they were once used 
by* two exiled French monarchs, Louis -Philippe, 
who resided at Claremont House, and Napoleon 
1IL, who resided and died at Chislelmrst. 

In years to come, .railway stations may play a 
part in the history of our country ; but whether 
they do or not, one thing is certain, and that is, 
that such places are mixed up in the daily life 
of most of us, and aie the stages whereon many 
a drama of human life is played in reality. Joy 
and sorrow, love-scenes and tragedies, have been 
witnessed on that public stage the Station plat- 
form. 


M Y SHI P M ATE LOUISE. 

THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

CHAPTER XX. — I SEARCH THE WRECK. 

There could be very little doubt that the 
drift of a light empty shell of a wreck with a 
yard and mast and shrouds forward for the wind 
to catch hold of would be considerable in such 
weather as this. Helped by the blows of tlie 
seas, she might easily blow dead to leeward, in 
the trough as she was, at the rate of some three 
to four miles in the hour, so that daybreak 
would find her forty or fifty miles distant from 
the spot where we had boarded her. However, 
I comforted myself with the reflection that the 
commanders of the two ships would have a clear 
perception of such a drift as I calculated, and 
allow for it in the search they would surely make 
for tfie hull. I had but one fear : that the 
cutter had been seen leaving the wreck, for there 
was an interval at least of a minute or two 
between her dropping astern and manmuviing 
with her three oars and her envelopment by tlie 
fog. If, then, she had been sighted, the inference 
would inevitably be that Miss Temple, Colledge, 
and myself were in her ; and so the hunt would 
be for -the cutter, without reference to the hull, 
with every prospect of the search carrying the 
ships miles below the verge of our horizon. 

Meanwhile, as I stood in that doorway looking 
into the blackness over the sides, I bent my 
car anxiously forward ; but though there were 
constant shocks of the sea smiting the bow, I 
never caught the noise of water falling in weight 
enough upon the deck to alarm me. The leap of 
the £urge seemed to be always forward of the 
fore-shrouds, and the ducking and tossing of 
the fabric was so nimble, and the pouring of the 
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blast so steadfast, that nearly all the water that 
sprang to the blow of the bow was carried over- 
board by the wind. This was about as comfort- 
ing an assurance as could come to me ; for I tell 
you it was enough to turn one’s heart into lead 
to look into that starless wall of blackness close 
•against the ship, to see nothing but the pallid 
glimmer of froth, to hearken to the noises in the 
air, to feel the sickening and dizzy lieavings of 
the sea, and then realise that this hull had been 
struck by lightning, that the fore-part of her 
was burnt into a thin case of charred timbers, 
and that all three hatches in her, together with 
the skylight, lay open and yawning like the 
mouths of wells to the first rush of sea that 
should tumble over the sijle. , 

I will not feign to remember how that night 

J mssed. The tall wax candle burnt bravely and 
asted long ; but the guttering of it to the cir- 
clings of the air in the extremity of the cabin, 
-obliged me to light another before the night was 
spent. It a little encouraged Miss Temple to 
be able to see. Once the candle was blown out ; 
And when I had succeeded in lighting it afresh, 
After a few minutes of groping and hunting and 
anatia*uvring with my tinder-bov, I looked at the 
girl, and knew by the horror that shone in her 
eyes, and the marble hardness in the aspect of 
her parted lips, as though her mouth were some 
carved expression of fear, bow heart-subduing 
had that short spell of blackness proved. From 
time to time she would ask for a little wine, 
which she sipped as though thirsty, but she 
swallowed a tew drops only, as if she feared 
that the wine, by heating her, would increase her 
thirst ; yet when I spoke of going below to seek 
for some fresh water, she begged me not to 
leave her. 

‘It is the memory of the body that sat at this 
table which makes loneliness insupportable to 
me, Mr Pugdale,’ she exclaimed. ‘I seemed to 
see the dreadful object “when the candle went 
out. t thought I had more spu it. I am but 
a very weak woman, after nil.’ 

‘I do not think so,’ said L ; ‘you are bearing 
this frightful trial very nobly. How would it be 
with some girls I know? They would he swoon- 
ing away; they would be exhausting themselves in 
cries ; they would be tearing themselves to pieces 
in hysterics. And how is it with me ? Some- j 
times I am frightened to death, but not with . 
fears of darkness or of the dead. I am certain 
we shall be rescued ; this hull is making excel- 
lent weather of it ; there is food and drink 
below, yet J am filled with consternation and 
grief. Why should it be otherwise ? We are 
creatures of nerves, and this is an experience to 
test the courage of a saint.’ 

Well, we would exchange a few sentences after 
this pattern, and then tall silent for a whole 
hour at a time. She* never closed her eyes 
throughout the night. Whenever I glanced at 
her, I met her gaze brilliant with Emotion. The 
change was so sudden that I found it impossible 
to fully realise it When I thought of Miss 
Temple aboard the Countess Ida , her haughtiness, 
her character of almost insolent reserve, how 
she had hardly found it in her to address me 
with an accent of courtesy, her ungracious treat- 
ment of me after the service I had done her in 
rescuing her from a perilous situation : I say j 


when I recalled all this and a deal more, and 
then viewed her as she eat opposite, crouching 
in a corner, supporting herself by grasping the 
table with her heavily ringed fingers, tne # high- 
born delicate beauty of her lineaments showing 
like some cameo in ivory, and reflected that she 
and J were absolutely alone, that it might come 
to her owing her life to me, or that we might 
be doomed td miserably perish together— this 
girl, this unapproachable young lady, at whom 
1 had been wont to stare furtively with fascinated 
eyes on board the Indiaman for long spells nt 
a stretch — 1 could not bring my mind to credit 
the reality of our situation. 

Occasionally I would edge to the door and 
look out, but there was never anything to see. 

All night long it blew a strong wind ; but 
shortly before daybreak it fined down on a 
sudden into a light air out *of the south-west, 
leaving a troubled rolling sea behind it. It was 
still very thick all round the horizon, so that 
from the door of the deck-house my gaze scarcely 
penetrated a distance of two miles. It was no 
longer fog, however, but cloud, sullen, low-lying, 
here and there shaping out ; a familiar tropical 
dawn in these parallels, though it made one 
think too of the smothers you fall in with on 
the edge of the Gulf Stream. 

I stepped on deck tO'&wait for the light to 
break, and Miss Temple came to the door to 
look also. The hull still rolled violently, but 
without the dangerous friskiness of the jumps, 
recoils, and staggering recoveries of the night, 
when there was a sharp sea running as well 
as a long heaving swell. My heart was in my 
gaze as the dim faintness came sifting into the 
darkness of the east. In a few minutes it was 
a gray morn, the sea an ugly lead, and the 
horizon all round of the aspect of a drizzling 
November day in the English Channel. We 
both swept the water with our eyes, again and 
again looking, straining our vision against the 
dim distance ; but to no purpose. 

‘Do you see anything?’ exclaimed Miss 
Temple. 

‘ No,’ I answered ; ‘there is nothing in sight.’ 

‘Oh, my heart will break !’ she cried. 

• ^We must wait a while,’ suid I : ‘this sort of 
weather has a trick of clearing rapidly, and it 
may be all bright sky and wide shining surface 
of ocean long before noon : then we shall see 
the ship*, and they will see us. But this is a 
low level. Something may heave into view from 
the height^ of that mast. I shall not be long 
gone. Bo "careful to hold on firmly, Miss 
Temple ; nay, oblige me by sitting in the deck- 
house. Should you relax your grasp, a sudden 
roll may cany you ovei board.’ 

In silence and witli a face of despair, she took 
her seat on a locker, and very warily I made 
my*\vay forward*. Wc had taken but a brief 
view of the hull when we boarded her, and the 
appearance of her towards the bows was new to 
me. There were twenty signs of her having 
been swept again and again by the seas. No 
doubt, her hatches had been uncovered, that her 
people might rummage her before going away 
in her boats ; and the covers, for all I could tell, 
might have been rolled overboard by some of 
her violent workings. Yet it waa certain that 
she must have been swept when her hatches I 
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were covered, or the lieutenant would not have 
found her with a dry hold. But I had been 
long enough at sea to know that it is the im- 
probable conjecture that «oftcnest fits the fact of 
a marine disaster. 

I took a view of the foremast, to make sure 
that all was sound with it, and then sprang into 
the shrouds and gained the top. Some few feet 
of the splintered topmast still stood, and under 
the platform at which I had arrived the fore- 
vard swang drearily to its overhauled braces 
hanging in bights. There was no more to see 
here than from the deck. The thick atmosphere 
receded nothing, and would have been as im- 
penetrable had I climbed a thousand feet. It 
was like being in the heart of an amphitheatre 
of sulky shadows. The water rolled foamless, 
and there was little more air to be felt than was 
made by the sickcliingly monotonous swing of 
the solitary spar from whose summit I explored 
the near ocean limits in all directions, frown- 
ing to the heart-breaking intensity of my 
stare. Then, thought T, we au: alone! and 
if we are to be picked up by either of the 
ships, it will not be to-day, nor maybe to- 
morrow ! 

I glanced down at the deck of the hull, and 
observed that the sides of the fore-hatch were 
black with extinguished fire. The head-rail was 
gone, and from the eyes of her to the deck- 
house aft the fabric had a feai fully wrecked 
look, with its mutilated bulwark stanchions, its 
yawning hatchways, its dislocated capstan, and 
other details of a like kind, all helping to a 
fearful wildness of appearance to one who viewed, 
as 1 did from an eminence, the crazy, fire- 
blackened, dismasted old basket, that wallowed 
as though every head of swell which rolled at 
her must overwhelm and drown her hollow 
interior. 

I again sent my eyes in another passionate 
search, then descended. As I sprang from the 
shrouds on to the deck, my eye was taken by 
the brig’s bell, that dangled from a frame close 
against the foremast. Dreading lest an increase 
in the swell should start it off into ringing in 
some dismal hour of gloom and heighten Miss 
Temple’s misery and terrors, I unhooked tflyF 
tongue of it and threw it down, and rejoined 
my companion, whose white face put the piteous 
question of her heart to me in silence. 

‘No,’ said I, swaying in front of her as I 
held on to the door; ‘there is nothing to be 
seen.’ 

*Oh, it is hard! it is hard *’ she 1 'cried. ‘If 
one could only recall a few hours— he able to 
go back to yesterday ! I do not fear death : 
but to die thus— to drown in that dreadful sea 
— no one to be able to tell how 1 perished.’ 
She sobbed, but with dry eyes. 

There was no reasoning with such a fit 1 of 
despair as this, nor was it possible for me to 
say anything out of which she might extract 
a grain of comfort, seeing that I could but speak 
conjecttally, and with no other perception than 
was to be shaped by the faint light of my own 
hopes. My heart was deeply moved by her 
misery. Her beauty showed wan, and was in- 
expressibly appealing with its air of misery. The 
effects of the long and fearful vigils of the night 
tout was gone were cruelly visible in her. There 


was a violet shadow under her eyes, her lips 
were pale, her lids drooped, her hair hung in 
some little disorder about her brow and ears ; 
her very dress seemed significant of shipwreck, 
mocking the eye with what the grim usage of 
the sea had already transformed into mere 
ironical finery. Yet there was too much of the 
nature she ha<| familiarised me to on board the 
Tndiainan still expiessed in the natural haughty 
set of her lips, charged as they were with 
the anguish that worked in her, to win me to 
any attempt of tender reassurance. I watched 
her dumbly, though my soul was melted into 
pity. Presently she looked at me. 

‘I suppose there is nothing to be done, Mr 
Dggdale V 

‘Indeed, then,’ said f, ‘there is a deal to be 
done. First of all, you must cheer up your 
heart, which you will find easy if you can credit 
me when 1 tell you that this hull is perfectly 
buoyant ; that though the weather is thick and 
gloomy, the sun as he gains power is certain to 
open out the ocean to us ; that there arc two 
ships close at hand searching for us ; that there 
are provisions enough below to enable us to sup- 
port life for days, and perhaps weeks ; and that, 
even if the Indiamaii or the corvette fail to fall 
in with us, we are sure to be sighted by one of 
the numerous vessels which are daily tiaversing 
this great ocean highway. What, then, are we 
to do but compose our minds, exert our patience, 
keep a bright lookout, be provided with means 
fur signalling our distress, and meanwhile not 
to suffer our unfortunate condition to starve us? 
— And that reminds me to overhaul the pantry 
for something better than biscuit to break our 
fast with.’ 

A softness 1 should have thought impossible 
to the spirited fires of her eyes when all was well 
with her entered her gaze for a moment as it 
rested upon me, and a faint smile, flickered upon 
aiul vanished off her lips ; but she did not speak, 
and I dropped through the hatch to ascertain if 
the-pantry could yield us something more nourish- 
ing than ship’s bread. 

The sulleimess of the day without lay in gloom 
below. 1 w as forced to return for a candle, with 
which I entered the little cabin that 1 had visited 
on the previous day ; but when I came to make 
a scar'd), I could find nothing more to eat than 
cheese, biscuit, and marmalade. There was a 
number of raw hams, but the galley was gone, 
and there was no means to cook them. There 
were two caskb of flour, a sack of some kind of 
dried beans, and a small barrel of moist sugar. 
These matters had probably been overlooked 
when the crew hurriedly removed themselves 
from the brig. No doubt, at the time of jettison- 
ing sudi commodities as the hold might, have 
stored they had broken out as much food and 
water as they could take* with them. There was 
m6re than a bottle of wine in tlie deck-liouse ; 
down here, stowed away in straw and secured 
by a batten, were some three or four more of 
full bottles, all, I supposed, containing the same 
generous liquor contained in the first of them 
we had tasted. But there was no fresh water. 
I sought with diligence, but to no purpose. 
Possibly the people might have left some casks 
of it in' the hold ; but that was a search 1 would 
not at present undertake. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 


I took some cheese and marmalade and another 
handful of biscuits, along with a knife and a 
couple of tin dishes. As I passed through the 
cabin, the light of the candle I held glanced upon 
a stand of small-arms fixed just abaft the short 
flight of the hatch ladder. There were some 
thirty to lorty muskets of an old-fashioned make, 
even for those days \ and on either hand of them, 
swinging in tiers or rows from nails or hooks in 
the bulkhead, were a quantity of cutlasses, half- 
pikes, tomahawks, and other items of the grim 
machinery of murder. I placed the food upon 
the deck -house table. 

‘A shabby repast, Miss Temple,’ said I ; ‘but 
we may easily support life on such fare until we 
are rescued.’ 

She ate some biscuit and marmalade and driink 
a little wine ; but she incessantly sent her gaze 
through the windows or the open door, and 
sighed frequently in tremulous respirations ; and 
sometimes there would enter a singular look oi 
bewilderment into the expression of her eyes, 
as though her mind at such moments failed her, 
and did but imperfectly understand our situation. 
I would then fear that the horror which possessed 
her might end m breaking down her spirit**, and 
even dement her, indeed. Alieady her eyes were 
languid with grief and want of rest, and such 
strength and life as they still possessed seemed 
weakened yet by the shadowing of the long 
fringes. I endeavouied to win her away from 
her thoughts by talking to her. 

I possessed a pocket-book, which supplied me 
with pencil and paper, and I drew' a diagram of 
the two ships’ and .the wreck’s position, as I was 
best able to conceive it, and made arrows to figure 
the direct ion of the wind, and maiked distances 
in figures, and enlarged freely and lieai tily upon 
our prospects, pointing with my pencil to the 
paper whilst I talked. This interested her. She 
came round to the locker on which I sat, and 
placed herself beside me, and leaned her face 
near to mine, supporting her head by her elbow' 
whilst she gazed with eyes riveted to the paper, 
listening thirstily. I had never had her so close 
to me before, saving that day when we swung 
together on to the hencoop ; but then it w'as v 
constrained situation, and she had let me know 
that it was very distasteful to lwr. Tt was far 
otherwise now. She w'us near me of h- r own 
will ; I felt her warm breath on my cheek ; the 
subtle fragrance of her presence was in the air 
I respired. I talked eagerly to conceal the 
emotions she excited, and I felt the blood hot in 
my face when I had made an end with my dia- 
gram, and drew a little away to restore the book 
to my pocket. • 

She now seemed able and willing to converse, 
but she did not offer to leave my side. • # 

‘Suppose the ships are unable to find us, Mr 
Dugdale 7 ’ 

‘Some other vessel is certain to fall in with 
us.’ # 

‘ But she may be bound to a part of the world 
very remote from India or England V 

‘True,’ said I ; ‘but as she jogs along, she 
may encounter a vessel proceeding to England, 
into which we shall be easily able to tranship 
ourselves.’ 

‘ How tedious ! We may have to wander for 
months about* the ocean ! ’ 


* It is always step by step, Miss Temple, in this 
life. Let us begin at the beginning, and quit this 
wreck at any rate.’ 

‘All my luggage is in the Indiaman. How I 
am to manage I cannot conceive,’ said she, winning 
her eyes over her dress and lifting her hand to 
her hat. • 

‘ Pray, let no such consideration as dress trouble 
you. The experience will gain in romance from 
our necessities, and you will be able to read 
Ilobinson ( 'rnsoe with new enjoyment.’ 

She faintly smiled, with just a hint of peevish- 
ness in the curl of her lip. 

‘If this be romance, Mr Dugdale, may my days 
henceforth, if God be merciful enough to preserve 
us, be steeped in the dullest prose.’ 

‘ I wonder where Coll edge and the cutter’s crew 
are?’ said I. 

‘ I do not think,’ she exclaimed, ‘ if Mr 
Colledge were in your place he would show your 
spirit.’ 

‘He was a great favourite of yours, Miss 
Temple.’ 

‘ Not great. I rather liked him. I knew some 
of his connections lie was an amiable person. 
1 did not know that he was engaged to be 
married ’ 

I was astonished that she should have said 
this ; but I w as eager to encourage her to talk, 
and in our state of misery it could signify hut 
little what topic we lighted upon. 

‘ Did lie inform you lie w r as engaged ?’ said I. 

‘No. I perceived it in his looks, when his 
cousin asked him the question. — Did he ever 
tell you who the young lady was?’ she added 
listlessly, and though she spoke of the thing, 
it was easy to see that she w'as without interest 
in it. 

I could not tell a lie, and silence would have 
beeu injurious to my wishes for her. Besides, 
she had guessed the truth by no help from me, 
and then, again, our situation rendered the sub- 
ject exrfliisitely trilling and insignificant. 

* Yes,’ I replied ; ‘ we were cabin fellow's, and 
intimate. He showed me the girl’s portrait — a 
plump, pretty little woman. Her name is 
Fanny Oraw'ley, daughter of one of the number- 
loss Sir Johns or Sir Thomases of this age.’ 

* She w’as looking through the cabin door at the 
sea, and scarcely seemed to hear or to heed me. 
Am 1 strictly honourable in this 1 thought I. 
Pshaw ! it was no moment to consider the rights 
and wrongs of such a thing Her discovery had 
freed me from all obligation of secrecy, and what 
I had supplied she would have easily been able 
to ascertain for herself on her return home, if, 
indeed, home W'as ever to be viewed again by 
either of us. 

‘ What horrible weather,’ she exclaimed, bring- 
ing her eyes to my face ; ‘ there is no wind, ancl 
tin.* sea rolls like liquid lead. "When you were 
at sea, were you e\er in a situation of danger 
sucli as this ? ’ 

‘This is an uneasy time,’ said I ; ‘but do not 
call it a situation of danger yet. I am going 
shortly to overhaul the wreck. I must keep her 
afloat until we are taken off her.’ . 

‘ IIow long w’ere you at sea, Mr Dugdale V 

‘ Two years.’ 

‘ Is your father a sailor V 

‘ No ; my father is dead. He was captain 
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in the 38th Kegiment of Foot, and was killed in 
Burma. 1 

There was a kind of dawning of interest 
in her eyes, an expression I had not noticed 
when* she talked of CoTledge and his engage- 
ment. 

4 My father was in the army too,’ said she ; 
‘but he saw very little service. Is your mother 
living ? ’ 

‘She is.’ 

She sighed bitterly, and hid her face whilst 
ehe exclaimed : * Oh, my poor mother ! my poor 
mother ! How little she knows ! And she was 
so reluctant to let me leave her.’ She sighed 
again deeply, and let lier hands fall, and then 
sank into silence. 


AN AUSTRALIAN WOOLSHED. 

‘An Old Chum ’ 

Every day Australia becomes better known. 
The’ completion of telegraphic communication, 
and the magnificent steamers of the P. and 0., 
Orient, and other lines have largely couduced 
to that result ; visits, too, from Australian 
cricketers, footballers, and rowing men have all 
tended to awaken and keep alive our interest 
in this far southern land. A voyage to Australia 
is a very simple affair in these days, and it 
has been ‘done' by prince and politician, by 
historian and divine, by lecturer and actor ; 
while no professed ‘globe-trotter' thinks his Lour 
complete unless the antipodes are included in 
his programme. Many books have been written, 
too, about the ‘sunny south ;' but it is a hard 
matter for a visitor to form correct impressions 
of so vast a country, where his stay is mostly 
for a few short months, sometimes, indeed, for 
only weeks, and the greater part of that time 
spent in the towns. Under such circumstance*, 
tnen, it is not surprising that the colonist on 
visiting the ‘old country’ should often be amused, 
and sometimes just a little bit indignant, at the 
ignorance displayed by the ‘home people’ in 
matters more particularly appertaining to up- 
country life in Australia. 

Let me try to familiarise some of these scenes 
to the readers of ('/lumbers 8 — tor many a well- 
thumbed copy of the Journal finds its way into 
the back-blocks, and is passed from hand to 
hand, cheering and enlivening the lonely hours 
of the solitary boundary ruler, or tired-out 
Jackaroo (the young man getting ex,purience is 
so called). * 

The time for gathering in the great wool 
harvest of Australusia varies in the different 
districts, according to climatic conditions, and 
.there is hardly any time of the year during 
which shearing is not going on somewhere. 
Queensland and the far north of South Australia 
begin in Jniuuiry, February, and March ; New 
South Wales takes up the tale ; Victoria follows 
suit; and New Zealand is still ‘at it’ when 
Christmas comes round. 

The description of one Australian wool shed, 
and the manner of conducting the work, will 
serve for all, though there arc differences in the 
make and .shape of the buildings and in the 
mode of working. But these diflerences are of 


little importance, and are mostly matters of 
individual taste, one man holding one style of 
building to be the best suited for the purpose, 
while another man of equally great experience 
will favour a different one. 

I shall say nothing at present of a the great 
shearers’ strikes, but take it for granted that on 
the large station or sheep-run we are going to 
visit everything is working smoothly, and the 
shearing agreement found satisfactory by employer 
and employed. There has been a grand season ; 
feed is plentiful ; the weather — as it can be 
just at this time — is perfection, and all looks, 
most promising lor a start. 

The woolshed and lmts where the shearers and 
shed-hands live during the shearing season stand 
— the shed on a slight eminence — about one mile 
from the Homestead. We will go and examine 
these. The shed we find to be one of the usual 
sort in Australia, namely, what is called a T-slied 
from its shape, the long portion of the letter 
forming the mam building, substantially built 
of wood or stone, witli lofty iron rook Down 
each side is a clear space some ten feet in width, 
technically known as ‘the board.’ Here the 
shearers work. The centre oi the shed is divided 
down the middle and across into conveniently 
sized pens, where the great body of the sheep 
stand ; and next the * board ’ on ea< h side are 
what are called the ‘catching’ pens, from which 
the shearers opposite take their sheep as they 
want them. The&e smaller pens are filled up 
when empty by the ‘ &licd-\ ardor.’ All these 
sheep- pens aie floored with battens placed a little 
distance apart, in order to permit all dirt to get 
away. The top of the letter represents the end 
of the shed, wherein are situated the tables on 
which ure spread out the fleeces as they are 
shorn off by the shearers, and picked up by the 
boys, called * pickers- up.’ Behind these tables, 
which stretch acioss the shed from ‘hoard’ to 
‘board,’ stand tin* wool-i oilers or ‘ skirters ’ (facing 
the shearers), whose business it is to take oil 
any dirty or inferior wool from the fleeces. 
The&e are then neatly rolled up inside out and 
placed on the clussei’s table behind. He again 
I places them in bins according to their quality, 

1 whence they are taken by the wool-pressers to be 
j packed in hales, sewn up, rnaikcd, and numbered. 

• They » then pass to the ‘dump,’ which much 
j reduces the size of the bales, which are now 
secured by iron hands and are ready lor re- 
moval. 

On leaving the woolshed, we observe, some 
few hundred yards away, a small wooden build- 
ing, which is the ‘ woolshed store.’ PI ere, for 
the convenience of the sheai era* are kept all the 
odds and ends they may require while the shear- 
ing la&t& — sheep-shears, oil, oilstones, tobacco, 
matches, slop-clothes, drugs, &c. A large body 
of men is clustered round the door. The roil 
has been called, the ‘agreement’ declared satis- 
factory, and shears, oil, and stone are being sold 
to the men. This takes u long time ; for the 
shearer is a most particular person, and adopts 
all sorts of ‘dodges’ known to the craft with 
the view of testing the quality of the tools. 
However, all are at length satisfied, and the men 
wend their way in twos and threes towards their 
‘huts’ to ‘rig up’ their shears and eat a hearty 
tea, or supper as it is called, of beef or mutton 
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and vegetables, with an unlimited supply of tea 
and bread and the much-loved ‘brownie* — 
ordinary bread sweetened with brown sugar. 
All are in the best of spirits, and a variety of 
subjects are discussed — the weather, politics, the 
shed ‘ bo^p,’ the cook’s qualities, former triumphs 
in the shearing-line — ‘ when I was ringer at 
Malloola ’ (namely, was leading shearer); while 
two or three have been down to the woolshed to 
inspect the rams— which are usually shorn first 
— and give their several opinions as to what the 
sheep will be like from a shearer’s point of 
view. 

It may be here mentioned that the usual price 
paid for shearing in Australia is from twelve 
to fifteen shillings per hundred sheep when the 
men are found in cook and rations, and twenty 
shillings when they find themselves. A good 
cook — m the latter case elected by the men — is 
perhaps the most important element at shearing- 
time, for it means the peace and quietness 
associated with well-prepared meals, at the mini- 
mum cost, and little wasted. 

As night advances, silence steals over all. The 
last of the ‘slush ’-lamps is extinguished, the last 
game of euchre, or ‘ante-up,’ played, and all 
hands seeking their ‘bunks,’ roll themselves in 
their blanket*, and are soon fast asleep, dreaming 
of to-morrow’s start and the big ‘tallies’ they 
will make ‘ once they get their hands in.’ 

When the light is good enough, work start* at 
six A.xi , and as we look out from the overseer’s 
cottage a little before that hour we find the sun 
just rising. The scene is indeed a lovely one : 
the well-grassed plains and ridges, speaking of 
Nature’s bounty in the shape of an ample rain- 
fall, are dotted here and there with lordly gum, 
feathery ‘*he-oak,’ and stately pine-tree ; while 
in the ‘dreamier distance’ the sky-lme is broken 
by a range ot hills, and we recall poor Gordon’s 
lines as we fill our lungs in tins land of pure 
atmosphere with a * dew-laden air-draught resem- 
bling a long draught of wine.’ 

At shearing-tiuie, on large runs, all the shearers 
live and mess by themselves, being in the nature 
of contractors ; while the other hands connected 
with the working of the shed— such as yarders, 
pickers-up, wool-rollers, brariders, &c., are paid 
weekly wages, and the station-owner finds them 
in cook and rations. They mesa and shep in 
huts apart from the shearers, and are termed 
‘ rouseabouts.’ The ‘ rouseabout ’ cook has also 
the care of the woolshed overseer and his assistant 
on his hands ; and as six o’clock draw* near, we 
see him approaching with a flagon, or ‘billy’ as 
it is termed, of steaming hot coffee in his hand, 
and the usual slices of ‘brownie’ or ‘cake.’ On 
these we gratefully break our fast, and the more 
satisfactorily when we remember that -alj. hands 
have likewise been refreshed. As we walk across 
to the woolshed we notice streams of men issuing 
from the shearers’ and rouseabouts’ huts ; and 
on entering the shed we find somg of the shearers 
already at their respective places. These have 
been balloted for on the previous day, and no 
man is allowed to make any change without 
permission of the shed -manager. Each shearer 
has his own little doorway or opening, through 
which he passes his sheep when shorn into a 
long narrow pen outside, fenced off from his 
neighbours. Presently every shearer has arrived ; 


the pickers-up, with so many shearers appor- 
tioned to each to attend upon ; the wool-rollers 
ready at their tables, and all watching eagerly 
the movements of fche^ manager as he advances 
watch in hand to ring* the bell. The beli rings ; 
the shearers dart into the respective slieep-pens 
allotted to them, and bring out the seemingly 
most easily to be shorn sheep they can select in 
the hurry of the moment, place it on its rump, 
and shearing has fairly commenced. 

And what a busy scene it is ; and how strong 
the contrust presented between the desolateness 
ami the silence of yesterday morning and the 
liveliness and the activity of to-day. As a rule, 
the men take things easily at first, for the eager 
man is apt to ‘ knock his hand up,’ and anyway 
rums are not to be hurried over. They are 
desirous, too, at least most of them, of doing fair 
work and of finding the ‘boss’s’ measure, which 
they very soon do. From long experience I am 
of opinion that it is quite ns often the fault of 
the shed manager, by Ins want of tact and firm- 
ness, as the fault of the men that has produced 
unpleasantness during the ohearing-season. Men 
are but human all the world over ; and as the 
shearer is paid by the number of sheep he shears, 
time lo him is money, and he tries, naturally 
I enough, to shear as many sheep as he possibly 
'can, so long as his style ‘suits.’ On tlitr other 
hand, the position of shed-manager is by no 
means an enviable one, for it is his object to get 
‘all the wool off’ — m short, he lias to please his 
employer and to please the men under Ins charge 
as well. It is not an easy matter always, and 
generally he is glad when shearing is over. 

We are roused from these reflections as we are 
pacing up and down the shearing- board with the 
manager, who from now to the finish will there 
devote his time, by the cry from several shearers 
of ‘Wool,’ ‘Take this fleece away,’ as they turn 
out their sheep and rouse any of the pickers-up 
— usually boys — who limy have been 4 dreaming 
of hom0 and mother’ far away. By a dexterous 
movement, the fleece, divested of the belly-piece 
and ‘trimmings’ — which are removed and packed 
separately — is gathered up and spread well on 
the roller’s table, there to be ‘skirted’ and lolled 
a»d passed to the classer. Presently, fleece after 
fleece comes pouring in as the slower shearers 
finish, and now, indeed, each man has to ‘ move 
himself,’ the pickers-up to keep the floor perfectly 
clear from fleeces, the sweeper to keep it clean 
from the pieces, the wool-roller to skirt and to 
loll properly, aud yet to allow none of his work 
to aceunaujate. It is enough to bewilder the 
unaccustomed eye. The bell rings at eight for 
break last. No shearer may catch another sheep ; 
and in a few’ minutes after, the last sheep is ‘off 
the board,’ the lleece rolled, all swept up and 
tidy, and w r e are off to breakfast. For this, one 
hour is allowed. It is a most substantial meal, 
as indeed they* all are, consisting of chops or 
steak, or some other meat-dish, any quantity of 
bread, and the inevitable ‘ brownie,’ washed 
down by large draughts of tea, which is made 
in buckets and drunk out of tin pints or panni- 
kins. It is really astonishing the quantity of 
this that a shearer in ‘ good -going order ’ will get 
through in the day, and I doubt if there is any 
country in the world, perhaps not e.ven Russia, 
where the consumption of tea per head exceeds 
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that of Australia. Let us note as the clay pro- 
gresses the amount each shearer, as a rule, im- 
bibes. Before starting in the morning to work, 
we will remember that ^ie had his pint of coffee 
or tea*; and as he marched down to the shed at six 
A.M, we might have noticed that he was ‘ doubly 
arlned,’ with a pair of shears in one hand and a 
pint of tea (or coffee) in the other. But for the 
rest of the day it will be all tea. At breakfast 
he will, on the average, have a pint and a half ; 
and as he reappears in the shed after that meal, 
he is again armed with his pint. Of course, there 
are exceptions to this, but it is true as a rule. 
We must remember, also, that shearing is very 
hard work, and the days are warm. The men 
perspire freely, and this probably prevents much 
ill effect. 

At nine the bell rings to ‘ go on ; * and the 
work proceeds till twenty minutes past ten, when 
an interval of twenty minutes is allowed for 
‘smoke oh!’ at which time the cook’s mate, or 
* slushy ’ us he is called, appears with buckets of 
tea to refresh the workers. The manager takeb 
advantage of this to Walk round the pens outside, 
inspect the shearing as a whole, anil if the pens 
are getting filled up with the sheep, count them 
out, putting down the number in each pen against 
the name of the man shearing into it. The sheep 
are then branded with the owner’s distinguishing 
mark in oil and ruddle, or some similar com- 
position ; and when a sufficient number is ready 
to make up a good ‘ mob,’ taken to their \ anous 
‘paddocks,’ no doubt intensely pleased that for 
them shearing is over for another year. 

l)iiiuer takes place at twelve or lmlf-past to 
the accompaniment of more tea, at the conclusion 
of which the tea-armed shearers return to work. 
At twenty minutes past two or so, there is 
another ‘ smoke oh ! ’ and more tea, alter which 
work goes on till four, when a somewhat longer 
interval occurs, and the cook’s mates appear 
again with what is called ‘ lunch,’ which ushers 
in our old friend ‘brownie,’ or perhaps ‘cake’ 
and plenty tea. 

According to the duration of light, the shearing 
for the day is over at from thirty minutes past 
five to six, when the men leave the shed with 
their shears and their empty ‘teacup.’ Supper- 
follows almost at once, and more tea ; and from 
this time till turning-in there are more or less 
frequent adjournments to the tea-buckets, which 
are replenished from time to time by the oblig- 
ing cook and his assistants. 

But the tea has lather distracted our attention 
from our main subject. » *'• 

Woolalicds generally have sufficient space to 
contain a supply of sheep that will last till well 
on in the day ; but when the weather is fine and 
settled, it is bad policy to * cram ’ the shed full, 
and ‘fresh’ sheep are brought up at intervals. 
They are much more easily t^liorn coming* in 
‘full-bellied.’ Sometimes a ‘stop’ occurs on 
account of rain, and then while the sheep are 
drying, the men are at first a little at a loss to 
know what to do with themselves ; but they 
soon find something to do in the shape of riding, 
running races, and other sports, though too 
many, 1 fear, resort to curd-playing and various 
forms of gambling, in which large sums are lost 
ttffd won pand it is not uncommon for an unfor- 
tunate shearer after five or six weeks’ hard work 


to leave the shed penniless owing to his wretched 
infatuation. From time to time we are favoured 
by callers from other sheds, who have finished at 
their various places and have come over to us 
to see what the ‘cut’ is like— namely, whether 
our * boss ’ is very hard to please, or the reverse. 
Then every now and again men are discharged 
for persistent bad shearing. This they call 
‘ getting the bullet ’ or being ‘ shot.’ As a rule, 
the parting is taken quite philosophically by 
both employer and employed, and the man’s 
place soon filled, while he tries his luck some- 
where else where they may not be so ‘per- 
tikler.’ 

Some men ‘follow shearing’ literally all the 
year, with perhaps two to three months’ ‘spell’ 
op'rest, starting in the 1101th and finishing up in 
New Zealand. Others are small fanners, or the 
sons of farmers, out to earn a little addition to 
their income. 

The lust year or two have witnessed the intro- 
duction and complete success of Wolseley’s sheep- 
shearing machine. I cannot now notice it at 
length ; suffice it to say that by its means shears 
are dispensed with, the wool taken off evenly 
quite close to the skin— much closer than the 
mobt careful shearing with shears — the animal 
is veiy rarely cut, and the tleece is shorn off 
uninjured by ‘twice-cutting.’ Lastly, it harms 
the men in no way, but merely puts a better 
tool into their hands, without diminishing the 
amount of labour required, and it is as fast as 
the old shears. 

But our shearing is drawing to a close, thanks 
to good management on both sides. We have 
had a fair ‘cut’ all along from the day wo started 
on the rams, through the wethers to the ewes 
and lambs— -the paradise of shearers — and yet we 
are not sorry it is over and the last day arrived. 
The ‘boss’ is down from the head station with 
the clieque-book, and— tell it not — perhaps the 
bottle, to settle with the men and give them a 
parting glass ; and for many long months the 
‘Malloola’ woolshed will relapse again into that 
repose from which six weeks ago we roused it. 
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Many of the old mansions, of the Welsh Borders 
bear to this day the sign and symbol of a bygone 
martial age. Most of the castles, such as Good- 
rich and Raglan, have long since become nothing 
but historical and romantic ruins ; but where 
some of the great houses have remained in 
prosperous hands, the feudal character in many 
instances still obtains. 

Aiuf perhaps one of the most perfect specimens 
along the whole length of Ofla’s Dyke is Fother- 
yngsby Court. Built originally of some dark 
stone, almost impervious to the onslaught of time, 
and repaired at frequent periods by succeeding 
Fotheryngsbys, the house, or rather castle, pre- 
sents to this day perhaps the most perfect specimen 
of a border fortress. It stands upon a gentle emi- 
nence, commanding a wide and beautiful stretch of 
country, protected by a moat, which is crossed by 
a drawbridge, bounded by a green* courtyard, now 
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devoted to nothing more warlike than the exer- 
cising of horses ; and beyond this again lies the 
Court, flanked by a forest of gigantic elms, 
■where a colony of herons have formed their noisy 
republic. The moat, no longer a blank watery 
ditch, is clear and deep, with feathery ash and 
alder shading the water-lilies, a smooth tarn 
filled with many kinds of fish. The house itself, 
with a central tower and widely spreading battle- 
ments, seems to have lost its frown, as it looks 
down upon the sloping lawns and trim parterres 
all ablaze with scarlet geranium and lobelia, 
rioting in the huge stone vases on the terrace. 
Where once the vassals gathered together at the 
sound of horn, or the warning fires bunting on 
the battlements, long stretches of greensward 
bear thin white lines, denoting a gentler pastiihe ; 
the great quadrangle is now a 1 use-garden, with 
grassy paths between, the gray walls sheltering 
the delicate cream and yellow and crimson blooms, 
so that the winds of heaven may not visit their 
sweetness too roughly. 

Inside, the old medieval character is still main- 
tained, with so much ol modern art and culture 
as lends an air of comfort to the place. The 
house, with its clunky oak and chain-armour and 
stained glass, had no appearance of ruin or dis- 
aster, nothing to show that the last of the Kother- 
yngshys was gone and that an alien reigned in 
his btead, master of his very house, proprietor of 
every stick and stone within the Court. 

But the toitunate young owner of all this 
majestic beauty was occupied with other thoughts 
as lie sat m Ins library, where no work literary 
or otherwise had yet been done, save when 
a harassed Fothervngshy indicted epistles to 
hungry creditors. Hugh Debenham was think- 
ing nothing of this as he sat with a blank 
sheet of note-paper before him and an unliglited 
cigar between lus teeth. Seated opposite to linn, 
and watching his moody countenance with ill- 
disguised anxiety, w.is a lady, a haughty -looking 
dame, whose flashing black eyes and dark hair 
proclaimed the fact, as a glance at the young 
man would show, that their relationship was a 
close one. 

Hugh Debenham looked up ami laughed 
uneasily. ‘ 1 daresay I am very much to blame,' 
said he, with some traces of sarcasm underlying 
the words ; ‘still, you know, it was not m^ fault 
I was born with a heart. If you only saw ’ 

* There ; spare me the gushing details. If you 
were five years younger 1 should know how to 

deal with you ; but as it is Still, I am only 

wasting words, as we both very well know. 
Really, Hugh, I cannot understand your going 
through the solemn farce of consulting me in the 
matter/ 

‘No? I have a fancy to ask my mother’s 
opinion upon these questions — another proof of 
my being old-fashioned and out of date. We 
won’t quarrel, however ; because there is small 
probability of your being deposed, from your high 
state at present. A man can’t very well marry 
a girl who hides herself away from him, as 
Sylvia has done.’ 

Mrs Debenham looked around her with a sigh 
of satisfaction. The idea of any one hut a damsel 
of the bluest blood presiding over the destinies 
of the house of Debenham was utterly repug- 
nant to her patrician souk Still at the same 


time it seemed a strange thing that any girl, and 
especially one of lowly station, should have the 
audacity to scorn the handsome and gallant owner 
of such a place as Fothqyyngsby. 

‘ I cannot help respecting her,’ returned the 
lady more cheerfully. ‘She displayed a most 
lady-like feeling in doing as she has done.’ 

‘But, my dear mother, she is a lady. There 
is no doubt of that’ 

‘There are ladies and ladies,’ Mrs Debenham 
continued smoothly. ‘For instance, Mrs Clayton, 
your solicitor’s wife, is a lady ; so equally is our 
neighbour the Countess De la Barre ; yet you 
could not place them on the same level.’ 

‘ I haven’t made a study of these nice distinc- 
tions,’ said Hugh dryly. ‘And though Miss 
Goldsworthy did hold an inferior position — isn’t 
that the correct phrase ? — I must confess to seeing 
little difference between mistress and servant. 
Besides, we are not entirely free from the taint, 
if it is a taint, which I very much doubt, of being 
connected with business.’ 

‘That is by no means a just view to take,’ said 
the listener severely, ‘it is true that your 
father speculated with a view to mending his 
fortunes, as many gentlemen do now. It would 
be absurd to rank, liim with an ordinary business 
man working solely for gain.’ 

‘We won’t go into the ethics of aristocratic 
commerce, at present, because I have an engage- 
ment in Castleford this morning. I am about 
to pay my new possession there a visit.- — Is it 
really true that old Captain Goldsworthy is 
actually an inmate of Blaekfriars?’ 

Mis Debenham did not speak for a moment. 
When she did so, there was a certain hardness 
in her voice that would ha\ e struck an observant 
listener as being akm to something like terror. 
For a moment her face lost its haughty expres- 
sion ; her eyes seemed to be contemplating some 
long-forgotten but unpleasant mental picture. 

‘He is there — yes. 1 never thought of that. 
There ^as some — some unpleasantness between 
your father and him when Captain Goldsworthy 
lost his money. I know there were some terrible 
things said between them.’ 

Hugh, playing listlessly with a pen and scatter- 
i*n the ink recklessly, heard nothing of this, for 
a new light had suddenly illuminated the dark- 
ness of his mind. It seemed as if the clue for 
which he had been so long groping in the dark 
was at length in his hands. ‘ 1 wonder,’ said he, 
speaking pnitially to himself, ‘if my Miss Golds- 
worthy and the Captain are related ? Strange 
that suclthwn idea did not occur to me before.’ 

* It is possible,’ Mrs Debenham returned, with 
well-simulated carelessness. ‘I never saw much 
of him, though he and your father were such 
great Irieiuls. I fancy this daughter went to 
London in some capacity.’ 

♦It might b$ she,’ said Hugh musingly, ‘it 
might.— -What nonsense am I talking! Do not 
give yourself any unnecessary anxiety, mother. 
In all probability it will be my fate to wed a 
Clara Vero de Vere yet.’ 

As his mother stood and watched him drive 
away in the direction of Castleford, the pained 
expression on her face deepened, and certain 
uncomfortable forebodings tioublpd the watcher, 
as the memory of an old crime is .touched by 
some unconscious hand. ‘Was it a crime,’ she ; 
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murmured to herself, ‘or only an act of pru- 
dence?* She turned away, and approaching a 
distant corner of the room, unlocked a small 
ebony cabinet, ornamented by heavy brass fit- 
tings. • Inside lay a heap* of papers, faded letters 
tied up with a piece of faint blue riband, from 
which there arose that sickly smell peculiar to 
old documents. Hastily turning over the various 
bundles, she arrived at length at the packet she 
was in search of — a small parcel of documents 
folded in brown paper, and bearing the written 
inscription, ‘ Goldsworthy.* 

Most of the letters were merely tissues — that 
is, business epistles indited in an old-fashioned 
letter-book of the carbon paper and stylus type, 
dry communications of a purely commercial 
nature, mostly relating to stocks and shares, the 
jargon of which would be unintelligible to the 
average reader. One of them, folded away by 
itself, ran as follows : 

25 / 7 / 74 . 

Dear Goldsworthy. — I cannot see you to- 
day, being confined to the house with a broken 
arm, as you probably know. This anxiety is 
fearful. But you must not suffer for me, as, 
after all, 1 can stand the crash best. Go to town 
immediately and dispose ol every share, and warn 
all your friends. Think only of yourself, and 
nothing of the unhappy individual who has 
placed you in such imminent financial peril. I 
have wired my broker to do the best lie can. — 
Yours ever, H. Crichton Debenham. 

— If you have time, give me ten minutes 
before you start. 

‘ If he had known,’ murmured Mrs Debenham, 
* we should have been ruined. As it was, there 
was barely time to save ourselves. And yet I 
could almost wish that I hud never seen this 
fatal letter.’ 

Meanwhile, all unconscious of this nameless, 
shapeless dishonour, Hugh Debenham drove 
into Castleford, looking forward with almost 
boyish pleasure to visiting his new and strange 
possession. A thousand charitable schemes en- 
gaged his mind, little plans for the increased 
comfort of his pensioners, who, sooth to say, 
had been somewhat neglected by the last of She 
Fotberyngsbys. There was some little business 
to be transacted, first principally a visit to a 
decorator and artist who had taken no slight 

f art in the adornment of Fotheryngsby Court. 

t was in the direction of this individual’s house 
that Debenham first directed his steps upon 
reaching Castleford. t 

There are few towns of any size without one 
inhabitant of more than ordinary mental powers, 
and Harold Abelwhite, the crippled artist, repre- 
sented most of the artistic talent of Castleford. 
Bom of the humblest parentage, and often being 
acquainted with the actual want of food, thore 
was yet something indomitable in that white face 
and feeble body. He lived alone in one of the 
entail cottages on the outskirts of Castleford, 
attending to his own wants, and painting such 
pictures as one day will make him famous. Un- 
aided, untaught, weighed down by stress of cir- 
pumstance, the painter had yet succeeded in 
educating himself, and, what is harder still, in 
keeping himself by the proceeds of his brush and 
pencil. 


It was a pretty little cottage, with a small 
garden, filled with old-fashioned flowers ; and 
as Debenham approached, he found the painter 
tying up some sweet-peas to a trellis-work be- 
hind which lay the house. There were but two 
rooms down-stairs, each meanly furnished, and 
devoted to the requirements of eating and sleep- 
ing. It was only when the stairs were mounted 
that the owner’s artistic tastes were fully dis- 
closed. 

The whole floor, turned into one room, and 
lighted by a large latticed window, had been 
converted into a studio. There was a curiously- 
woven Persian carpet on the floor, contrasting 
harmoniously with the draped hangings on the 
Avails, out of which peeped here and there a 
fiifished picture, or a marble statue standing 
boldly out against the sombre background ; or, 
again, a suit of Milanese armour towering above 
a perfect forest of palms and ferns, with which 
the studio was profusely ornamented ; while the 
only flowers there were huge nosegays' of deep 
yellow roses, thrown carelessly, as it seemed, 
into china bowls. In the centre of the floor 
1 stood a picture on an easel, carefully covered 
with a white cloth, and this, together with an 
open paint-box, was the sole evidence of there 
being any particular work on hand. 

‘What a beautiful room!’ Debenham cried 
admiringly. ‘There is certainly nothing con- 
ventional in its treatment, and that is something 
nowadays.’ 

‘Every one can enjoy art at home now’,’ replied 
the cripple, his sensitive face flushing at the 
compliment, ‘if he only has the taste. I could 
make every home in England artistic, with no 
outlay to speak of.’ 

Hugh nodded slightly, hut said nothing in 
return. He was fascinated by the quiet beauty 
of the place, and not a little interested in the 
earnestness of his companion. There w r as some- 
thing contagious in the enthusiasm of the hand- 
some cripple, w'itli face aflame and dark eyes 
burning, as he touched upon his favourite 
theme — the artistic education of the people. At 
length Hugh asked, ‘Ilow about the cabinet?’ 

‘ The difficulty is bolved ; the damaged mar- 
queteiie has been repaired, even better than 1 
thought possible. Look there.’ The speaker 
pointed to an exquisite specimen of an inlaid 
cabinet, so perfect that Debenham could scarcely 
believe it to be the same damaged wmrk of art 
he had seen it to be only a week previously. 

‘ 1 always thought you w-ere a genius,’ lie said 
admiringly. ‘It was a pet piece of furniture of 
my father’s — the receptacle for his business papers, 
in fact. May 1 see the picture you have veiled so 
closely V 

The, artist Hushed again, but this time in a 
bashful kind of way, as a lover might when dis- 
playing his lady’s picture.* With a certain linger- 
ing tenderness he put the white cloth aside. 

It was a simple subject enough, treated without 
any meretricious attempt at display— a simple 
cottage interior, with the window filled with 
geraniums and creeping plants ; and in the dim 
light filtering through the leaves W'as the figure 
of a girl, clad all in white, reading from a book 
upon the table. Close by her side was another 
figure, that of a man clad in a naval uniform* his 
hands cr ossed before him in an attitude of atfcen- 
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tion ; while the group was made up by a third, fallir 
a somewhat older man, clad in a scarlet coat, his wows 
eyes fixed devotedly upon the reader’s face. The watcl 
colouring, soft and subdued, served only to throw colou 
up the vivid naturalness of the painting. he st 

Artist and spectator stood a moment, the one the b 
regarding the work intently, the painter with his ‘ 3M 
gaze fixed almost sternly upon his companion’s they 
face, and as he did so he saw a strange glad light ‘ W 
flash into Debenham’s eyes— a look of pleased be p' 
recognition illuminating every feature. _ const 

‘That is no effort of imagination,’ lie cried ; his v 
‘you know all those characters V ‘ may 

‘Yea, I know them/ said the artist quietly, with< 

‘How did you discover that V 

‘Because I happen to be acquainted with that 
lady. Will yon so far favour me as to give me 
her address?’ Thei 

‘ Ah ! ’ said the cripple, ‘ I am a solitary man, have 
with few' pleasures and few friends. To me the durir 
study of expression is a necessity of my art. have 
And as yem examined that picture I watched provi 
you. In that brief moment I learnt your secret suppl 
— I read the joy in your face. Forgive me if I some 
speak plainly. What is Sylvia Goldsworthy to tion, 
you V few v 

‘That question you have no light to ask/ Hugh great 
replied gently. ‘I am not angry with you, be- Alt 
cause I feel that you mean well/ years, 

But Abelwhite scarcely caught the purport of publi' 
these words. Every nerve in his body quivered of iv 
with restless agitation, though hr, keen eurnebt iequi] 
gaze never turned fioin Ins visitor’s iaee. Eor a and . 
moment he hesitated, like one who complies ally 1 
against his will ; then he simply said, ‘Come for i 
with me.’ minat 

They passed out together through the streets of later, 
Castleford, the handsome aristocrat ami crippled audit 

artist walking side by side m silence, till at length the is 
the Widemarsh Street was reached. Here, before one y 
the long blank wall bounding the Blackfriars’ In tl 
Hospital, Abelwhite paused, and turning down a two t 
side-lane, opened a door in the wall and bade his duriu 
companion enter. 1874, 

The gardens lay still and quiet in the peaceful offere 
sunshine. The ancient ruin, w’lth its mantle of 1 bund] 
ivy rustling m the breeze, gave a quaint bygone suppl; 
air to the place. It seemed to Hugh as it he had t^tfti ; 
shaken off the world, and left every fuelnm, save and f 
that of rapture, far behind. * montl 

‘ What a beautiful old place !’ he cried. ‘ What were 
do you call it?’ then 

‘ Wo call it the Blackfriars’ Hospital — your ivory 
property now. — Mr Debenham, you will find in Lo 

it to be a great responsibility. It is in your and 1 
power to make the lives ot these worthy men eight 
happy. Come and see them occasionally, and Tin 
note what a little it takes to make people joyful article 
and lighthearted.’ the si 

‘They shall not complain,’ Hugh replied ent oj 
mechanically. ‘Can I see the cottages!’ reifleu 

There were cool shadows in the quadrangle; a seen n 
pleasant smell of homely flowers — wallflower*, a disti 
mignonette, and Brompton stock, and over all a the w 
dead silence, save for the voice of a woman read- civilis 
ing behind one of the open doors. Hugh felt the in 
himself drawn towards the cottage, and, looking anywl 
in, beheld a copy of Abel white’s picture, only the Thi 
figures were real and lifelike. There was the effect 
Captain, seated in his chair ; and opposite him ing tl: 
Ben Choppin, ‘listening reverently to the words the el 


falling from the reader’s lips, the sound of a sweet 
womanly voice, the tones of which caused the 
watcher’s heart to beat a little faster and the 
colour to deepen on his <flieek. Eor some moments 
he stood, till the even tones ceased at length and 
the book was laid aside. 

‘ May we enter ?’ Hugh asked eagerly. ‘ Woiild 
they mind V 

‘Why not?’ Abelwhite asked. ‘They should 
be pleased enough to welcome you, and I am a 
constant visitor ; and *— here the speaker lowered 
his voice till his words were scarcely audible — 
‘ may it be that I have done right ; but I am not 
without misgivings.’ 


There are not many specimens of luxury which 
have excited so much intereslriii the public mind 
during the past few years as Ivory. Articles 
have been written by the score, with a view of 
proving conclusively that at no remote future the 
supply of ivory will cease altogether ; indeed, 
some writer*, drawing a little upon their imagina- 
tion, have ventured to prophesy that within a 
few years ivory ornaments would be treasured as 
great rarities. 

Although this view has gained ground of late 
years, the idea is not new, as an Encyclopedia 
published in 1874 states: ‘If to the quantity 
of ivory required for Britain be added that 
lequired for the other countries of Europe, Asia, 
and America, the number of elephants annu- 
ally killed must be veiy gieat; and the passion 
for i\ory may eventually lead to the exter- 
mination of this noble animal.’ But four years 
later, the quantity of ivory offered in the London 
auctions (six hundred and seventy tons) was 
the largest supply submitted to buyers in any 
one year during the pa*»t quarter of a century. 
In the year 1864 five hundred and twenty- 
two tons of ivory were brought to public sale ; 
during f8(>9, five hundred and eleven tons ; in 
1874, four hundred and ninety -six tons ; 1879 
offered five hundred and ten tons ; and 1884 live 
hundred and thirty-one tons. The average annual 
supply at the London auctions during the liine- 
years lrom 1863 to 1881 was live hundred 
and fourteen tons ; but in the following twelve 
months (1882) only three hundred and ten tons 
were submitted to buyers. But the discussion 
then raised as to the probable early extinction of 
ivory was allayed by the average annual supply 
in London during the two following years (1883 
and 1884]T l iRci , easing to four hundred and seventy- 
eight tons. 

The world’s requirements of this valuable 
article have always been mainly dependent upon 
the supplies obtainable from the Dark Contin- 
ent of Africa. No doubt, many travellers can 
reiflember the tjme when elephants were to be 
seen a little distance north of the Cape ; but it is 
a distinct fact that the animals move off directly 
the white man appears ; and with the march of 
civilisation, elephants have been driven far into 
the interior of Africa, and are now seldom seen 
anywhere south of the Zambesi. 

This fact bus no doubt had a considerable 
effect in the falling-off of supplies of ivory dur- 
ing the past five years, as the present haunts of 
the elephants are so far removed from ports of 
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shipment as to cause the question of transport to 
be a difficult matter. It was the knowledge of 
this fact that caused every one in the trade to 
doubt the possibility of Emin Pasha bringing any 
quantity of ivory with him from the interior of 
Africa, although numerous statements were made 
ill the press that the traveller had sixty tons of 
ivory with him ; and our readers will remember 
that reports went even further than this, it being 
stated that some German bankers had been con* 
suited with a view of their advancing the sum of 
sixty thousand pounds against the ivory when it 
reached the coast. 

The tusks of ivory are carried by the natives 
on their heads or shoulders ; and to prevent the 
ivory slipping, it is frequently fastened in a sort 
of cage of four short pieces of wood. Large 
heavy teeth are slung on to a pole and carried by 
two natives. Some of tli$ largest teetli known 
have weighed from one hundred and seventy to 
one hundred and eighty pounds each tusk ; but 
these are rare, although teeth weighing from 
eighty to one hundred pounds each arc frequently 
met with in the London auctions. 

It is curious how little is known regarding 
the age attained by elephants in their wild state ; 
it would be most interesting to know the age 
of one of these splendid animals bearing tusks 
weighing together, say, three hundred pounds’ 
weight. Another point never satisfactorily ex- 
plained is, whether the small teeth- -known in the 
trade as ‘ scrivelloes 1 — mostly averaging from five 
to ten pounds each, generally commanding from 
forty to fifty pounds per hundredweight, the ivory 
being close and uoeiul — are the early growth of 
larger teeth, or the produce of a diflerent species 
of elephant. Opinions mostly lean to the hitter 
notion. Soft ivory always commands a higher 
price in the market than hard, and naturally 
teeth that are sound are more valuable than those 
containing cracks or other defects. Good-sized 
teeth are hollow where they were attached to the 
elephant, and for some distance down the tusk ; 
and the quantity of disease apparent in the 
interior points distinctly to the fact that this 
disease must cause the animals excessive pain, 
and may perl nips go to account for the fearful 
noise heard from the haunts of elephants, often 
referred to in books of travel. 

The demand for billiard balls has shown con- 
siderable increase of late years, and tins is not 
surprising when our readers think of the supply 
required to keep pace with the trade require- , 
ments. Many oltl Indian merchants can rernem- , 
her when a billiard table was a i aril)" in India; 
but at the present tune there is a big annual 
demand for ‘bangles’ (pieces of ivory), from i 
which the billiard balls are manufactured in the 
East. As a matter of fact, the very highest prices 
paid for any description of ivory are realised for 
what are known in the trade as ‘cut billiaul-ball 
pieces,’ which generally weigh from eight to 
thirteen pounds each, and measure across two 
and a half to three inches ; to-day’s value of such 
being ninety-five to one hundred and six pounds 
per hundredweight. These prices were no doubt 
taken as a basis by a contemporary who announced 
that the price of ivory had advanced to two thou- 
sand pounds sterling per ton and upwards. Such 
an all-round average price as this would only be 
paid for the finest ivory suitable for billiard balls ; 


whereas in nearly every parcel there is a quantity 
of inferior and defective teeth, which only com- 
mand from forty to fifty pounds per hundred- 
weight. We think, in estimating the all-round 
average value of ivory to-day as about thirteen 
hundred pounds per ton, we are veiyr near the 
actual fact. Glancing back a quarter of a cen- 
tury, we find the average value twenty-five years 
ago was about six hundred to six hundred and 
fifty pounds per ton. 

During the past twenty years, nine thousand 
one hundred and forty-four tons of ivory have 
been offered in the London public auctions, and 
Ibis would represent tlie destruction of some four 
hundred and fifty thousand elephants. But to 
further fully realise the immense numbers of this 
nSble animal which must have existed in Africa, 
it is necessary to remember that the above figures 
only include the number of elephants killed for 
their ivory, and it is well known that only the 
males possess ivory tusks. 

The opinion is frequently expressed that a great 
deal of the ivory brought from the interior was 
from elephants found dead, or the remains of 
deceased elephants ; but the best information we 
have met with concerning the origin of the ivory 
supply points to the bulk — in fact, nearly all — 
being taken from elephants shot for this special 
purpose. 

The native carriers from the interior do not 
think much of the numbers of elephants killed 
annually to supply the trade demand, in com- 
parison with the living herds on the vast plains 
of the interior, so that it is quite possible in- 
creased quantities of ivory may come forward 
when the vast continent of Africa is opened up. 

The impoits into London have certainly shown 
a decided falling off during the past live years, 
the average annual quantity in the sales from 
1885 to 1889 being tluee hundred and forty-seven 
tons, against an annual supply during the five 
j ears 1880 to 1884 of four hundred and fifty 
tons. 

But wc must point out that Liverpool has had 
public sales of ivory during the last few years, 
principally west coast quality brought by the 
dneet steamers, and often including, we believe, 
some of the Ri\er Niger Company’s ivory, although 
the bulk of their imports is sold in London. 

Another important feature is the quantity of 
ivory obtained from the Congo Free State by the 
Belgian Company ; and this is all sold in Ant- 
w ei’p ; and the auction held there last autumn 
t included no few r er than thi tty-one tons; and 
there was another sale in Antwerp early in the 
present year of fifteen tons. 

| We think we may safely state that the sorting 
! and classification of ivory, an important matter 
to alk concerned, is very much better in the 
London catalogues than at anv other market ; 
and there is very little doubt that higher prices 
aw realised in consequence. 

The London*. public sales which opened on the 
28th January and closed on 31st January 1890, 
included ninety-four and a half tons ivory, which 
brought together a large attendance of buyers 
from all parts, and the heavy advance in values 
secured at the previous London sales in October 
1889 were fairly well maintained. 

In closing our article upon this very interesting 
subject, we think it is difficult to speak of the 
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future ; there is the undoubted fact that since 
the Soudan troubles commenced, many articles 
previously exported from that district have ceased 
entirely to come forward, and this, in our opinion, 
has had an important effect also upon the supplies 
of ivory ; jind whenever trade from the interior 
is well resumed, the high price now obtainable 
for elephants’ tusks will certainly be a strong 
incentive to traders to procure the article. 

LYNCHING IN AMERICA. 

It frequently happens in America that a mob, 
incensed by the sight of some blood-curdling deed, 
takes the law into its own hands and gives im- 
mediate expression to its natural and righteous 
indignation. It is with a view of discountenanc- 
ing every kind of extra-judicial punishment, and 
of passing o\er the punishment of criminals to 
the properly-constituted authorities, that we give 
the following account of what took place at Fort 
Collins, in the State of Colorado, about three 
years ago. An added terror, no doubt, will always 
accompany an outburst of popular Airy, and it is 
possible that an occasional exercise of lynch-law 
may have a deterrent effect on scoundrels and 
ruffians whom no other terrors can restrain. But 
the annals of justice furnish numberless instances 
in which men have been confronted with every 
appearance of guilt, but where a fuller investiga- 
tion has proved them innocent. In the early 
days of America, as in the early days of the world, 
it was not only natural hut necessary that prompt 

{ mnishmeiit should he dealt out to murderers, 
est —as there did not then exist the facilities for 
the proper disposal of criminals which we now 
possess — they might escape scot-free, either by 
eluding their jailers, or by an effectual resistance 
to constituted authorities being organised on their 
helmlf by relatives, friends, or followers. 

It is not too much to say that many of the most 
prosperous and law-abiding cities m Central and 
Western America have been evolved from rougli 
camps, occupied by all kinds of adventurers and 
desperadoes, who regarded the taking of human 
life as little more than a jest. An irishman, it 
was said twenty years ago, will bandy more words 
about the price of a couple of drinks than will 
the ‘ shootists ’ of the Pacific over a quarrel which 
ends in the taking of as many lives. In tha* wild 
and unorganised state ot society, it became abso- 
lutely necessary for the peaceable citizens to com- 
bine together, and by the establishment of * vigi- 
lance committees,’ pursue and punish men who 
committed serious crimes. But in places so far 
civilised as to boast of a sheriff and a jail, any 
interference with justice is unwarranted and 
reprehensible, and ought not to be left un- 
punished. . # 

Perhaps the less said about the murder at Fort 
Collins the better. It* was of an unspeakably 
brutal character. The guilt of the murderer was 
manifest. A millwright, John- £Iowe by name, 
murdered his wife in the street and in the 

5 rqsen ce of a driver of a wagon. The deed was 
one with a celerity which admitted of no inter- 
ference on the part of this horrified witness of the 
tragedy, who as soon as possible rushed to the 
support of the victim and vainly endeavoured to 
stanch the flow ing blood. Howe was admittedly 
partially intoxicated at the time. The motive for 
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the crime arose out of the jealous nature of Howe, 
who accused his wife of indiscretions which all 
who knew her were convinced were false. Howe 
was arrested in his own house, and without trouble 
conveyed to the counfy jail, escorted by the* 
sheriff and several deputies. This happened about 
mid-day. • 

Fort Collins, though it goes by the name of 
city, is a town containing little more than a thou- 
sand inhabitants. By three o’clock there was com- 
motion among these. The news of the tragedy 
had spread like void fire. Men began to saunter 
up and form groups and talk ; the groups thick- 
ened hugely, and then melted into one vast dense 
crowd. Every one knows how strangely the 
emotional power multiplies itself in all assem- 
blages ol human beings ; how men in a body will 
do things which no single man among them 
would think of doing. And so there was a great 
heaving and pushing and swaying to and fro ; and 
the excitement grew- and grew, and the feeling of 
indignant demand for the quick retribution of 
outraged life swelled, until it could be confined 
by no bounds. Lynching a as loudly talked of. 
The crowd needed only a leader to make a rush 
and tear the prisoner from bis keepers. But a 
leader was not immediately forthcoming ; and the 
crowd melted away, as crowds will unless pro- 
vided with continuous food for excitement. • 

But tlie fire which had been kindled only 
smouldeied; it lmd not died out. At nine o’clock 
that evening some three hundred men presented 
1 themselves at the jail and demanded admit* 

1 tance. Their manner bespoke business. All w'ere 
mounted, and the leaders were effectually masked. 
Admittance was refused ; but they were not to be 
balked. The jailer, the sheriff, and his posse of 
some twenty men made a faint-heaited resistance 
and succumbed to superior lorce. j 

There is not in an American jail that sombre J 
solidity about everything which so depresses a I 
visitor to a British jail ; consequently, the door 
of Port Collins jail soon yielded to the applica- 
tion of a pine-log battering-ram ; and the masked 
men entered and dragged Ilowe from his cell. 
Understanding what was taking place, the mis- 
creant flung himself a few times against the iron 
bars which formed his cage, and then, in the 
Ihwest depth of despair, crouched in abject fear 
upon the straw 7 which covered the floor of his 
cell. But the battering-ram which had broken 
open the jail door soon forced the frail barrier 
which separated llowe from his self-constituted 
judges, and through the opening the fear- paralysed 
wretch dragged. Arrived .at the base of a 
derrick wdiieh was being used in the construction 
of a house at the outskirts of the town, the caval- 
cade halted. The majority of those u'ho composed 
it dismounted. The leader spoke briefly and to 
the point. The sense of justice which resided in 
tilt breasts of the murderer’s self -const! tuted 
executioners compelled them to ask if Howe had 
anything to say, and to allow him a few 7 minutes 
to make his peace with Heaven. Howe had no 
appeal to make to Heaven. But singling out 
the man whom by some subtle magnetism all 
recognised as the superior power, the criminal 
threw 7 himself at his feet and clung with piteous 
entreaties to his knees. The latter shook him 
off and turned aw'ay in disgust. His cowardlv 
cries for pity were met by derisive’ shouts. A 
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noose was quickly slipped over his head and 
around his neck ; the rope was then passed over 
the top of the derrick and seized by a hundred 
strong hands. How in all doubtful transactions 
*nen like to divide their responsibility ! The 
leader of the masked men gave the word. ‘ One, 
twe, three ! * cried the men at the rope. Howe 
shot up into the air as if a ton-weight had 
fallen at the other end of the hempen cord, 
and so the life was strangled out of him. With- 
out comment the rope was tied to the base of 
the derrick ; and the cavalcade moved off in 
silence, leaving the dead body swaying in the 
wind. 

It must not be understood that in general cir- 
cumstances the respect for law and order in by 
far the greater part of America is less marked 
than it is in Britain. But lest any one should 
suppose that violations of the ordinary course of 
justice such as we haVe described are by any means 
infrequent, let us say that within six months of 
our writing at least a dozen cases of lynching have 
been brought to our notice. To every sensitive 
heart there is surely something peculiarly revolt- 
ing in the display of deliberate human bloodshed, 
in calmly going to work to deprive a fellow- 
creature of existence. But if it is necessary 
that death punishments should be inflicted, there 
can be no two opinions about the desirability of 
their being divested of all appearance of vindic- 
tiveness. If the mobt solemn tribunals are liable 
to err — and all human institutions arc fallible — 
how much more likely is it that an infuriated 
crowd will make mistakes ; and mistakes in such 
matters as these are beyond rectification. It is 
recognised in America that the punishment of all 
misdemeanours is the function ot the law, and 
punishment is meted out to those who interfere 
with the exercise of its functions except in this 
the ‘head and front* of all offences. Hence, 
although we see many notices of lynchiugs in the 
newspapers of America, in none, or in remarkably 
few, does the Government think it its duty to 
see that the lynchers are traced arid properly 
punished. 

The necessity for justice to move slowly and to 
be in the hands of properly-constituted authori- 
ties, if it is to be even-handed, was never better 
illustrated than by a case reported at great length’ 
in the Proof** Criminals Extraordinaire*. Two 
travellers in France put up at the same inn. At 
the dead of night the inmates were aroused by 
cries of * Murder!* The servants of the inn 
rushed to the room from which the sounds pro- 
ceeded, and there found one of the Strangers 
standing over the other with a lighted candle in 
one hand, a knife reeking with blood in the other, 
and a look of intense horror on his face. The 
knife had obviously been drawn from the wound 
in the chest of the murdered man. The hahits 
de nuU of the survivor were covered with bloud, 
which had obviously gushed from the other’s 
wounds on the withdrawal of the knife. The 
hotel servants at once accused him of murder. 
He was given into custody, and the next day 
brought up for examination. He then protested 
his innocence, and gave a very plausible explana- 
tion of his presence in the murdered man’s room 
and of the position in which he was found. He 
said that just as he was about to blow out his 
light, bearing cries for help, he snatched up his 


candle, and proceeding along the corridor, was 
directed by groans to the room in which he was 
found. He there saw a man extended on the 
floor with a knife plunged in his bosom. He 
withdrew it instinctively. No sooner had he 
done this than the servants entered, jsind found 
him in the position described. He was naturally 
horror-stricken at the sight, and his look of 
horror had been mistaken by the hotel servants 
for one of guilt. 

But, fortunately, the circumstantial evidence that 
will hang a man does not depend upon the force 
of any ohe circumstance or set of circumstances, 
but upon the strength of the whole. There was 
one link in the chain missing — the absence of all 
motive for the crime. Under the circumstances, 
th£ accused could hardly have stolen anything 
from the deceased, inasmuch as a minute search 
of the room had revealed no trace of anything 
having been secreted. The theory that the crime 
was the result of private hatred of long-standing 
was altogether as baseless. No connection could 
be traced between the two men ; on the contrary, 
there was evidence of no look of recognition 
having passed between them. The Court recog- 
nised the difficulty, and remanded the accused. 
No further evidence against him was forthcoming. 
In his favour, it was shown that lie was a man 
against whose honesty nothing could be urged. 
Such being the state of things, it yet looked as 
though the logical and ordinary consequence of 
the man’s position must follow and his life be 
forfeited. 

But no. The case took an unexpected turn. 
A man who was convicted of horse-stealing and 
sentenced to penal servitude for life, confessed 
that he was the murderer, and substantiated his 
statements with indubitable proofs. lie was stay- 
ing at the hotel on the bight in question. His 
motive for the crime was the possession of a 
pocket-book containing notes and money which 
was exhibited by the* deceased in his presence. 
He gave information as to where the pocket-book 
— which, by the way, contained part of the stolen 
notes and money and the murdered man’s name — 
would be found ; he was recognised as having 
been in the company of the deceased on the night 
of the murder ; the knife with which it was com- 
mitted was proved to have been his property ; and 
he justly suffered the death penalty. 

Had it not been for this providential delay, the 
death penalty would have been inflicted upon an 
innocent man. To him no remuneration— so to 
speak — would have been possible. And we ask 
what recompense could have been made to his 
wife, his surviving relatives, or those dependent 
upon him ? 

The foregoing is an instance in which the 
application of lynch-law would have been as 
baneful in fact as it is in philosophy. What is 
bad in principle cannot be good in practice. We 
shrink from a consideration of wliat dire injustice 
may result from a number of individuals being 
allowed without prodigious punishment to usurp 
the functions of the legislature and to substitute 
hatred and revenge for the scales of justice. And 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it cannot 
be pleaded that lynching is necessary for the 
secuiity of society, the suspected criminal being 
forcibly taken from the safe custody of those who 
only have the right to inflict death. 



SOME EAST END STUDIES. 


The perfunctoriness in the administration of 
justice in America, the manner in which political 
influence can be brought to bear in favour of a 
criminal, and the power of the almighty dollar 
to clog the wheels of justice — all these things are 
matters for regret, and are, we believe, the raison 
•d’Hre of lynch mgs. They all, however, admit of 
removal by legislative enactment ; and it is to be 
hoped that the representatives of the people will 
pieacl for their abolition, and that in the near 
future these foul blots will be removed. 

The estimate in which human life is held in 
certain parts of Western America is well illus- 
trated by an anecdote which was told to us by an 
ex-Attorney-general of the State of Nevada. The 
story contains an element of humour ; hut it may 
serve to point a moral as well as adorn a tale. 
In a certain small town out West, a stranger once 
presented a cheque to the cashier of a bank who 
was also a county judge. ‘The cheque is all 
right, sir,’ said the judge. 1 But the evidence you 
otter in identifying yourself as the person to 
whose order it is drawn is scarcely sufficient.’ 

‘ I have known you to hang a man on less 
evidence,’ was the strangei’s response. 

‘Quite likely,’ replied the judge; ‘but when 
it comes to letting go of cold cash, we have to be 
care fill.’ 


SOME EAST END STUDIES. 

The East End of London, despite the factitious 
and temporary enthusiasm for ‘ slumming, ’ 
fashionable not so long ago, is to the majority 
of West End people an unknown land. A few 
sketches from actual life — for to the writer, 
Whitechapel and Rethmil Green and the area 
between them are nearly as familiar as Oxford 
Street — may possibly interest people who cannot 
imagine any London but their own familiar one, 
and are more at home in making a continental 
tour than a journey from one end of London to 
the other. 

In those thickly-populated streets, courts, and 
in some cases ancient squares, fallen from their 
high estate, there is a scene of life which in its 
reality is sometimes broadly humorous, sometimes 
Dantesque in its grim horrors. It is of the l : ghter 
side of life we here propose to speak, and especi- 
ally to introduce four distinctive characters to the 
reader, which are probably very little known to 
the ordinary West End inhabitant. 

To see the east of London at its fullest ‘typical 
development/ as the gentleman in Ifapjnj Thoughts 
calls it, you must visit it about seven f.m. on 
Saturday. The crowded stream of humanity is 
at its thickest ; there is more money ir» small 
way to be expended than at any other time, and 
hence a hundred miniature industries find their 
opportunity on this evening. Among them comes 
the first individual whom we would introduce to 
the reader’s notice— the street umbrella auctioneer. 
He has spread on a sack or other covering in the 
gutter a quantity of showy umbrellas of all sorts, 
wonderfully ‘faked up,’ to use the slang of the 
trade. Most of them have seen better days, and 
have fallen from their high estate. After long 
service, sometimes in very well-to-do quarters, 
they have come down in a ribless and battered 


condition, to be bartered away for a pot plant or 
the like by the servants. Coming into the street- 
merchants’ hands duly seamed, smartened, and 
furbished, they make a fine show under the 
glaring paraffin burner uftiich stands behind. them, 
and are at prices within the reach of anybody 
having a few pence to spend. • 

The auctioneer has one fine old crusted joke or 
piece of stage-business which he never omits, its 
object being to attract a crowd. For he is far 
above the mere prosaic vendor of goods who 
simply offers them for sale. ‘Patter,’ which 
I means street ihetoric, is the belief on which he 
relies to sell his wares. Ilis first proceeding is 
the farcical piece of business which commences 
the evening’s work. Unfurling a dilapidated and 
huge umbrella with a hundred holes in it, and 
several of its ribs shaking through them, the 
facetious vendor informs the, ladies and gentle- 
men * that no money would purchase it, for it is 
a family treasure. His missus used it when a 
gal in their courtin’ days ; many a ’appy ’our 
’ave they passed beneath it.’ Here lie sighs 
deeply, and inspects it pathetically. ‘After they 
were married, the old woman took it wherever 
she went ; and after they had a family it got into 
its present condition from— her whacking him 
about the ’ead with it whenever he came home 
“tight.” (Roars of laughter.) He wouldn’t part 
with it for a fi’-pun note.’ This ancient and 
always successful prologue being over, a thick 
crowd has collected ; and the wily vendor selects 
a showy umbrella, opens and shuts it, violently 
manipulates it, declares it to be unbreakable, and 
puts it up at ten shillings. General silence ensues, 
and he lowers his price with great rapidity to 
one shilling and sixpence, at which, with a mystic 
slap on the ribs — which always denotes that the 
lowest limit is reached— he generally sells it. He 
warmly thanks the purchaser, loudly informing 
the crowd that he has sold it to a gentleman who 
has money, whereas they, to all appearance, are 
either ‘stone-broke,’ or have ‘left their ha’pence 
on the chimney-piece.’ And the ‘gentleman,’ much 
embarrassed by the general publicity thrust on 
him, hastily retires. 

Fixing his eye on some girl who is looking 
longingly at the showy little umbrellas in front, 
lfle otters her one which has a gorgeous handle, 
and which, in his dexterous hands and under the 
paraffin glare, seems equally new and strong, and 
forcing it on her much as a conjurer does a card, 
usually etrects a sale at about one-sixth of his 
starting price. The } oung lady blushingly hears 
herself lctujlly complimented on her taste and 

f iecuniary means, much as her predecessor had 
>een, and has to hear a sly allusion to her ‘young 
man’s ’ admiration of the article ‘ when lie ’s out 
witli her to-morrer.’ 

In this free-aml-easy style the merchant disposes 
of iiis stock — we have seen a large one "got rid of 
in a very short tTme— and especially in a drizzling 
night. The summer of 1888 was a very fine one 
for the trade. The most difficult customers to get 
over are the middle-aged women out marketing, 
who want an umbrella for family use, and who 
know by hard experience the value of every 
penny, who also have a thoroughly effective 
system of scrutinising everything they buv. 
Some of the umbrellas so purchased are really 
wonderfully good, seeing the used-up state in 
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,, which after long service they were originally got 
rid of, and are very creditable specimens of the 
‘ faking ’ system. The umbrella merchant lias a 
store of rough-and-ready chaff*, which is necessary, 
for there are often lookers-on who have no inten- 
tion of buying, but of chaffing ; these are, however, 
frequently cajoled into an investment. 

Another characteristic figure is that of the street 
medicine vendor, who, standing at his stall, cov- 
ered with pills and potions, makes no attempt to 
sell any at first. Rather would you take him for 
a disinterested philosopher. Gazing into vacancy, 
he poms forth a stream of sonorous words on the 
human system, and lias a frightful diagram in 
glaring colours of a supposed human stomach 
which has been the seat of dyspepsia. The crowd ! 
gape and listen, understanding about one word ! 
in ten. Sometimes they arc invited to breathe 
into a glass containing clear liquid. By a very 
simple chemical trick, the breath causes a precipi- 
tate to bo thrown down ; whereupon the breather, 
all aghast, is solemnly informed, in stentorian 1 
tones — for unwislied-for publicity attends most of ; 
these transactions down East— that his lungs are < 
in a condition of unsound ness from his stomach ; j 
which, however, can be remedied by a box of the j 
wonderful pills, ‘Winch you’ll pay a shilling for 
in any chemist’s shop in London - try that one at 
the corner -and which 1 otter at the nominal price ] 
of one penny.’ Quite a sensation is produced, 1 
and a brisk demand ensues for the pills. Remedies • 
for corns also go with great rapidity ; and for 
cough mixtures the demand is enormous. Some- 
times the vendor becomes facetious as the night 
wears on, and docs a big business m powders ‘war- 
ranted to cool your hot coppers after getting tight 
to-night.’ At other times he fixes with his glitter- 
ing eye some cadaverous-looking individual in 
the crowd, and, to his great embarrassment, calls 
him up to the stall and presents him gratis with 
a box of pills, as * I can see by your liappearance, 
sir, that your liver is dishorgamsed, and I wish 
to benefit my speeshes.’ This eleemosynary treat- 
ment is usually a profitable investment, and the 
pennies roll in rapidly. 

Given a fine evening and a quiet side street 
abutting on the main road where pass the mad- 
ding crowd, the street reciter docs a fair trade 
He is shabbily dressed, but has an appearance of 
having seen better days, ami invariably carries a 
white handkerchief as his assistant in gesticula- 
tion much as Elliston did in our grandfathers’ 
days, a habit which induced much remonstrance 
from Lord Byron when on the Drury Lane 
Committee. The reciter always make* a long 
speech, with a good deal of tautology, and end* by 
. informing the assembled crowd that he trusts to 
i their generosity to reward his efforts to amuse 
them. He then pauses, flourishes his handker- 
chief, smoothes his moustache, settles his collar, 
and starts* off* at once, using much the same 
stilted style and profuse gesticulation which were 
| so popular with transpontine audiences in the 
j days of the Victoria Theatre. All sorts of recita- 
tions are in his repertoire, those which imve been 
so well known from modern pens of late years 
taking their turn with American ami old English 
l ones. Pathos and babies usually fetch the women’s 
; pennies ; vigorous Americanisms of the Phil Blood’# 
Xeap tvpe, the men’s. Sometimes he realises 
% small harvest of bronze, and the rougher the 


audience, curiously enough the better the chance 
of a ‘genteel’ appearance in the reciter. ‘Pore 
chap! He’s never bin used to this, he hasn’t,’ 
is the general comment ; anti with that real 
sympathy only found amid the poor classes to 
any general extent, the pence emphasise the senti- 
ment. Some years back a prominent East End 
figure was a man of some talent, who, with a 
wooden sword, recited outside the public-houses, 
Richard III. and Macbeth’s fieriest soliloquies, as 
also Hamlet’s and Othello’s. 

Nor must we forget the book auctioneer, who 
vends showy but usually stupid books and quires 
of back numbers of popular periodicals of old 
date for trifling^ prices. He usually stands upon 
a cart, and informs his auditors that they can 
gel? an enormous amount ‘ of the most hinteresting 
reading for the fireside as ’ll keep the workman 
out of the public,’ for a mere trifle. After every 
three or four word*, he smacks violently the book 
he is exhibiting, and rutiles it* leaves to show how 
strong is its condition ; while in .case any back- 
wardness is .diown by the crowd, he warmly 
expostulates with them, and becomes quite per- 
sonal in his animadversions on their spending 
their money on beer rather than on books. 

Lastly must be mentioned the ‘totter,’ a sordid, 
melancholy figure. Doubtless, this epithet will 
puzzle the reader. In EasL End parlance, ‘tot- 
ting ’ means collecting every scrap of paper, wood, 
iron, coal, bone, or other odds ami ends which 
lie m the gutters. It is a business akin to that 
of the Parisian chiffonier, and the saejk over its 
practitioner’s shoulder holds a motley and unsa- 
voury selection. Gliding hither and thither amid 
the crowds of marketing people, the silent, gloomy 
‘totter’ pursues his or her crouching way, a 
living illustration of the vast gulf in London 
which divides enormous wealth from poverty as 
deep as any in the world. 


EARTH’S SHADOW. 

W ii at spirit daikens the bloom of da} 

The clovered meadow wo sweetness yields ; 

A silence rests on the waveless fields ; 

The world is haggard ami gaunt and gray. 

The clouds drift wearily o\er the sky ; 

The grain is yellow, the hills are bare; 

A heaviness broods in the quiet air; 

The streamlet sobs as it passes by. 

But ycsteiday morn the flowers were sweet, 

Tiie day was bright and the world was young; 
r And in the even the throstle sung, 

And his song was glad and the hours were fleet. 

But a misty darkness glimmers athwart 
The fields to-day, and the hours are long ; 

And I hear a dirge in the throstle’s song; 

For the gloom is the shadow of thee, my heart. 

VniNA Woods, 
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ON HAPPINESS. 

From the young lady whose dream of bliss was 
comprehended in the desire ‘to eat fat bacon 
and swing on the gate all day/ to the philan- 
thropist evolving a scheme for mankind’s regene- 
ration ; irotn the sweep’s notion of happiness, 
consisting ‘in plenty of chimneys to sweep all 
day,’ to the discoverer feasting his eyes on a new 
and unexplored region of lake and mountain ; 
from the classic aspiration of the typical English- 
man, who says, ‘Here’s a fine day ! let us go out 
and kill something/ to the patient philosopher 
who secs a new planet ‘swim into his ken’— what 
a mighty space ! filled by all manner of high 
and low desires, in all sorts and conditions of 
men. 

It is not more true that one man’s meat is 
poison to his neighbour, than that what consti- 
tutes this one’s happiness would or does make 
that one’s misery. Given a man w hose meat and 
drink it is to collect, to accumulate, to be careful 
of— be it a museum or a money-bag, and ten to 
one his heir will find his pleasure, or his pleasures, 
necessitate the dispersion of the same, p c.cemeal 
or wholesale. This one finds the Uruma of life 
insupportably dull unless he is tearing through 
the scenes at a hand-gallop ; while that one 
shrinks from the slightest exertion, as if a shake 
would shiver the tender fabric of his existence. 
Here is a man rising early, and so late taking 
rest, eating the bread of carefulness in order to 
have the satisfaction of providing a shelter for 
his old age ; and there a man, too resolutely bent 
on indulging bis own delight in idleness to exert 
himself even to provide to-morrow’s meal* for 
his little children. • 

At one period, a man of genius tells us that 
happiness is our being’s end and aim, and men 
believe him ; at another period, a new prophet 
arises who tells us that men are not — because 
they are not meant to be— happy; that the fulfil- 
ment of dutjt is their only legitimate aim ; and 


he in his turn is believed. In effect, there is 
but little fundamental difference in the philo- 
sopher’s recommendation of duty in order that 
peace may ensue, and the poet’s commendation 
of virtue as the only sure path to happiness. It 
is a singular but unquestionable fact that happi- 
ness is so difficult of recognition while present ; 
we feel that it has been, most acutely when, like 
health, we have to support the want of it. ‘Ah 
happy, if your happiness ye know/ is as true 
on the one hand, as on the other is the uncon- 
sciousness which too often accompanies a brief 
season of happiness. And yet nothing can be 
more destructive of happiness, as a thoughtful 
writer assures us, than the self-seeking of a 
conscious search after happiness. Watch a little 
child at play, and you see an unconsciously 
happy human being. But not all childhood is 
happy. Every mother, or nursery governess to 
a large family, knows .the sulky, sullen member 
of the nursery, who has already discovered that 
life is not worth living, and who does his utmost 
i to compel his otherwise happy little brothers and 
swters to be one with him on this point. But 
even this misanthrope, if he come to old age — 
though he may resent the idea of being willing 
to live his life over again — will probably be 
ready to live, say, six months longer ; and this 
at a time of life when he can scarcely anticipate, 
reasonably* more ease of body, less inertia of 
mind. A very triumph, this, of hope over 

experience. 

One great cause of happiness to the young is, 
doubtless, their delightful anticipations of a future 
which is to he bright with untried bliss. Mystics 
and poets share this forecasting of future hap- 
piness with children, and with a like result. 
As children unconsciously and by intuition, so 
they, by meditation, ‘calm the mind, and make 
the happiness they do not find/ A great moralist 
supports by his deliberate, judgment this founda- 
tion whereon to build : ‘ there is/ he says, * but 
one solid basis of happiness, and* that is the 
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reasonable hope of a happy futurity.’ How solid 
'it is, each must judge for himself. It cannot be 
denied that if we could, each of us, see spread 
out at our feet a splendid future, constantly 
unrolling and expanding before us, we might 
catch a spark of the radiant happiness of child- 
hood ; but it may be doubted whether this pros- 
pect might not somewhat distract us from the 
dull routine, from the degrading duties, as we 
might perhaps fancy them, of everyday life. 
Hope, the poor mail’s friend, as Fear is the rich 
man’s torment— hope is left; but we all know 
that hope deferred is but lenten entertain- 
ment. 

‘To one who knows what conduct is,’ writes i 
Matthew Arnold in what is surely a very noble ! 
passage — ‘to one who knows what conduct is, I 
it is a joy to be albe ; the Lord makes happiness 
by revealing to us righteousness, and adds to 1 
the boon this glorious world to be righteous in.’ | 
Undeniably, conduct yields us that sustained ( 
satisfaction which nothing else earthly can either j 
afford or destroy. 

To be able to look back on a well- spent day 
cheers and calms us for our approaching rest ; 
while to he able to look back on a well-spent 
life is to possess in the evening of our days a 
source of content which Fate itself cannot snatch 
from our grasp. Bacon places the purest of 
human pleasures in a garden ; but beyond this 
pleasure, pure and lasting as we acknowledge it 
to be, we must reckon the soul’s calm sunshine 
felt in one approving hour, when by our con- ' 
duct we have been enabled to conduce to the 
comfort of a single human being. 

Wealth, honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends, all these, and a thousand other good gilts 
that help to make a man happy, he rejoices over, 
but with trembling, knowing full well how 
fragile is his tenure of them : when our soul's 
content is most absolute, then follows most surely 
a haunting fear of what shall succeed in unknown 
fate. But let us take courage ; ‘ to bear is to 
conquer our fate;’ and after all, men can lfvp 
on a very small modicum of happiness, for they 
can survive and smile after ‘ consummate shame, 
in the profoundest desolation of mind and soul, 
in abject poverty, in noisome dungeons ; by 
nobly persevering, they live on, and live through 
it all/ • 

Moreover, it is the hotly that warms the clothes, 
not the clothes the body ; and, in the words of one 
of our great teachers, ‘ the spirit of a man makes 
felicity and content, not any spoils of a rich 
fortune wrapt about a sickly and uneasy sopl.’ 
As Burns tells us, if happiness have not her 
seat and centre in the breast, we never can be 
blessed. 

It behoves us to lay hold of every offered 
chance of happiness, whether it be in watching 
and tending the grdwth of a rose, a lily, a tree, 
or better still, a human soul ; counting ourselves 
happy if we can help forward any of the beauty 
And goodness in this world ; happy while we 


possess the present moment’s actual power to 
perceive an outward universe of consummate 
beauty, if of inscrutable design ; and to appre- 
hend an inward w'orld of love and reverence. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

CHAPTER XXI. — STILL SEARCHING. 

I quitted the deck-house to take another look 
round. Just then rain began to fall, and the 
sea became shrouded with the discharge. So 
oil-smooth now was the swell, that each drop as 
it fell pitted the lead-coloured rounds with a 
black point, and the water alongside looked to 
be* spotted with ink. As I had met with no 
lresli water in the little room that ] call the 
pantry, and a* there might be none in the hold, 
or none that noth my single pair of hands I 
should be able to come at, I resolved to take 
advantage if the wet that was pouring down, and 
dived into the cabin to search for any vessel that 
would catch and hold it. The Hour and sugar 
casks in the pantry would not do. I peered into 
the other berths, but could see nothing to answer 
the purpose. It was of the first consequence, 
however, to us that W'e should possess a store 
of drinking water to mix with our wine, for w r e 
were m the tropics: the atmosphere was heavy 
with heat even under a shrouded heaven ; it 
was easy to figure what, the temperature would 
rise to when the sun should shine foith ; and 
the mere fancy of days of stagnation and of 
vertical suns, of this hull roasting under the 
cential broiling eye, of the breathless sea stretch- 
ing m feverish breathings into the dim blue 
distance unbroken by any tip of sail, and no 
fresh water to drink, w r as horribly oppressive, 
and rendered me half crazy to find some con- 
trivance to catch the rain, which might at any 
moment cease 

The thought of the lockers in the deck- 
house occurred to me. 1 mounted the ladder 
and searched them, and, to my unspeakable joy, 
found m the locker upon which Miss Temple 
had been seated during the night, four canvas 
buckets, apparently brand-new, as 1 might judge, 
from < the cloth and from the rope-handles. 
The ram fell heavily, and the w r ater gushed in 
streams from the root of the deck-house at many 
points of it. In a very short time the buckets 
w'ere filled, but they were of a permeable sub- 
stance, and it was necessary to decant them as 
soon as possible. There w'as no difficulty in 
doing this, for there were several empty bottles 
in the shelves below, along with a couple of large 
jars, some tin pannikins, and so forth. These I 
brought up, washed them m the rain, and then 
filled them, and in this manner contrived to 
stove away a good number of gallons, not to 
mention the contents of the buckets, which I 
lei t hanging outside, to fill up afresh, meaning 
to use them first, and taking my chance of loss 
through the water soaking through them. 

All this, that is to be described in a few lines 
of writing, signified a lengthy occupation, that 
broke well into the day. Miss Temple watched 
m y labours with interest, and begged to be of 
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service ; but she could be of little use to me, 
nor would I suffer her to expose herself to the 
wet. 

‘ Will not this rain fill the hull,’ she exclaimed, 
‘and sink her V 

‘ It wouljl need to keep on raining for a long 
while to do that,’ said I, laughing. ‘ I am going 
below to inspect the forepart of her, and to ascer- 
tain if possible what her hold contains. Will 
you accompany me ? — The hull rolls steadily ; 
you will not find walking inconvenient, and it 
is very necessary that you should occupy your 
mind.’ 

4 1 should like to do so/ she answered ; ‘ but 
should not one of us stay here, in case the sea 
should clear and show us the ships V 

‘Alas!’ said I, ‘there is no wind, and the 
ships probably lie as motionless as we. This 
weather will not speedily clear, I believe. We 
shall not be long below, and any sort of exertion 
is better than £ itting h* re in loneliness and 
musing upon the im\ liable, and adding the 
misery of thought to the distress of our situa- 
tion.’ 

‘Yes, you are right/ she exclaimed, risiug ; 
‘you give me some heait, Mr Dugdale, yet 1 do 
not know why. There is nothing that you can 
say to encourage me to hope/ 

To this 1 made no reply, hut took her hand, 
and assisted her to descend the ladder. She 
came to a stand at the loot ol it, as though 
terrified bj' the gloom. 

‘It is dreadful/ she exclaimed in a low voice, 
‘to think that only a (ew short hours ago the 
poor lieutenant, whose heart was heating high 
with thoughts of returning home, should have 
been laughing and |oking— here * I can hear 
his voice still ; 1 can hear Mr Colledge’s laughter. 
— Hark * What noises are those V 

‘Hats !’ 1 exclaimed. 

The siiueaking was shrill and fierce ami near. 

I lighted a candle, she meanwhile coming to 
my side, her elbow rubbing mine, as though 
she would have my hand within an instant’s 
reach of her own. The squeaking continued. 
It sounded as though there were some score ot 
rats worrying something, or fighting among them- 
selves. 

‘ Hold this candle for a moment/ said I ; and 
I advanced to the bulkhead and took dewn a 
cutlass, and then peeped into the little passage 
that divided the after cabins. The rats were 
somewhere along it, but it was too dark to see ; 
so, laying the cutlass aside, I took down a musket 
and sent the heavy weapon javelin- fashion sheer 
into the thick of the hideous noise. A huge rat 
as big as a kitten rushed over my feet ; Miss 
Temple uttered a shriek, and let fall the candle. 

‘Do not be alarmed!’ I shouted; ‘Irfiy beasts 
know their way below ; ’ and seeing the pallid 
outline of the candle upon the deck, I picked it 
up aud relighted it « 

‘Oh, Mr Dugdale/ she cried Jin a voice that 
trembled with disgust and fear, ‘what am I to 
do ? I dare not be here, and I dare not be above, 
alone. What is more shocking and terrifying 
than a rat?’ 

I told her that rats were much more afraid of 
us than we could possibly be of them ; but com- 
miserating her alarm, I offered to escort her to 
the deck-house. 
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‘But you will not leave me there?’ she ex-< 
claimed. ' 

‘It is very necessary/ said I, ‘that I should 
examine the state of the hulL’ 

‘ Then I will stay Tvith you/ said she ; ‘I 
cannot endure to be alone.' 

She gathered up her dress, holding the folds 
of it with one hand, whilst she passed the other 
through my arm. 1 could feel her shuddering 
as she clung to me. Her eyes were large with 
fright and aversion, and they sparkled to the 
candle-llame as she rolled them over the deck. 
At the extremity of the passage that separated 
the foremost berths where the pantry was, stood 
what I believed a bulkhead ; but on bringing 
the candle to it I disco veied that it was a door 
ot very heavy scantling, that elided in grooves, 
with a stout iron handle for pulling it by. It 
travelled very easily, as sometfiing that had been 
repeatedly used. The moment it was open, there 
was plenty of daylight ; for the open square of 
the main hatch jawned close by overhead, of 
dimensions considerable enough to illuminate 
every part of this interior. 

I stood viewing with wonder a scene of extra- 
ordinary confusion. There were no hummocks, 
but all about the decks, in higgledy-piggledy 
heaps and clusters, were mats of some sort of 
West Indian reeds, rugs and blankets, bolster- 
shaped bag;-, a few sea-chests, most of them 
capsized, with their lids open, with a surprising 
intermixture ol hook -pots, tin dishes, sea-boots, 
oilskins, empty broken cases, staves of casks, 
tackles, and a ralile of gear and other things of 
which my mind does not preserve the recollec- 
tion. Sexeral large rats, on my swinging the 
door along its grooves, darted from out of the 
various heaps, and shot with incredible velocity 
down through the large hutch that conducted 
into the hold, and that lay on a line with the 
hutch above. 

‘By all that’s Well, well! here’s been 

excitement surely/ said I ; ‘ was ever panical 
terror more incomparably suggested ? But this 
brig was full of men, and there was manifestly 
a tremendous scramble ut the last. Would not 
any one think that there had been a fierce fight 
dawn here?’ 

• ‘ Do you think there are any dead bodies under 
those things V exclaimed Miss Temple in a hollow 
whisper. 

‘See !’ cried I ; ‘IcbI there should be more rats 
about, suppose I contrive some advantage for you 
over the beasts ;’ and so saying, I dragged one 
of the largest ot the sea-chests to the bulkhead, 
and helped her to get upon it. 

This seemed to make her easier. Filled as my 
mind was with conflicting emotions, excited by 
the extraordinary scene of hurry and disorder 
which I surveyed, I could yet find leisure to 
glance at and deeply admire her fine command- 
ing figure, as she stood, with inimitable uncon- 
scious grace, swaying upon the chest to the regu- 
lar rolling of the hull. It was a picture of a 
sort to live as long as the memory lasted. There 
she stood draped in the elegancies of her white 
apparel, her full, dark eyes large and vital again 
in the shadow of her rich hat, under which her 
face showed colourless and faultless in linea- 
ment as some incomparable achievement of the 
sculptor’s art : her beauty and dignity heightened 
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in a manner not to be expressed or explained by 
the character of the scene round about the 
uncovered square of hatch through which the 
rain was falling— the wild disorder of the 
deck, .the rude beams dhd coarse sides of the 
interior. 

I approached the edge of the hatchway and 
looked down. Little more was to be seen than 
ballast, on the top of which lay a couple of dis- 
mounted guns, apparently twelve-pounders. A 
short distance forward in the gloom were the out- 
lines of some casks and cases. The hull was dry, 
as the lieutenant had said. Water there undoubt- 
edly must have been, washing to and fro under 
the ballast and down in the run, but too incon- 
siderable in quantity to give me the least uneasi- 
ness. One glance below sufficed to assure me that 
the fabric of the wreck was tight. 

X considered a little whether it might not be 
possible to so protect the yawning hatches as to 
provide against any violent inroads ot water, 
should this dirty shadow of weather that over- 
hung the wreck in wet end in wind ; but there 
were no tarpaulins to»bc seen, no spare planks or 
anything of a like kind which could be converted 
into a cover, nothing but mats and rugs, which 
were not to be put to any sort of use in the 
direction I had in niv mind. 

I left Miss Temple standing on the chest, 
darting alarmed glances at the huddled heaps 
which littered the decks, and walked forward to a 
doorway in a stout partition that bulkheaded off a 
short space of forecastle from these ’tween -decks. 
There was an open forescuttle here that made 

E lenty of light This was the interior that had 
een burnt out, as the lieutenant had told me, to 
the condition of a charred shell. The deck and 
sides were as black as a hat, and the place showed 
as if it had been constructed of charcoal A 
strong smell as of fire still lingered. Whatever 
had been here in the shape ot sea-furniture was 
burnt, or removed by the people. I picked up a 
small handspike, and entering the cindevy apart- 
ment, beat here and there against the seuii-calcined 
planks, almost expecting to find the handspike 
shoot through ; but black as the timber looked, it 
yielded a hearty return of echo to my thumps ; 
and I returned to Miss Temple, satisfied that the 
hull was still very staunch, and, but for hA* 
uncovered hatches, as seaworthy as ever she had 
been at any time since her launch. 

Whilst turning over some of the mats and 
wearing apparel on the deck with my foot, I spied 
a large cube of something yellow, and on picking 
it up and examining it, 1 was very lmp'py to dis- 
cover that it was tobacco. I made more of this 
than had I found a purse of a hundred guineas, 
for, though I had my pipe in my pocket, I was 
without anything to smoko ; and I cannot express 
how hungrily during the night I had yearned for 
the exceeding solace of a few whiffs, and with 
what melancholy I had viewed *the prospect of 
having to wait until we were rescued before I 
should obtain a cigar or a pipe of tobacco. 

‘ VYliat have you there, Mr Dugdale V cried 
Miss Temple. 

* A little matter that, coming on top of the 
discovery that this hull is as good as a cork under 
our feet, helps very greatly towards re-establish- 
Wg my peace of mind — a lump of very beautiful 
ir!^ 84 ^ » I smelt it fondly again. 


‘Oh, Mr Dugdale, I thought it was a dead rat,, 
she exclaimed. — ‘ What are all those mats?* 

‘The privateersmen used them to sleep on, I 
expect. The quantity of them tells us how 
heavily manned this obi wagon went.’ 

‘ There is no wind, Mr Dugdale. The rain falls 
in perfectly straight lines. Let us return to the 
deck-house.’ 

I took her hand and helped her to dismount. 
She gathered her dress about her as before, and 
passed with trepidation through the darksome 
cabin, holding tightly by my arm, and then, with 
a wearied despairful air, seated herself upon a 
locker and leaned her chin in her hand, bitmg her 
under-lip whilst she gazed vacantly through the 
little window at the sullen raining gloom of the 
skj. 

I should but tease you by attempting to nar- 
rate the passage of the hours from this point. 
All day long it rained, no air stirred, and the 
leaden bea flattened into silky hearings wide 
apart, on which the hull lolled quietly. Possess- 
ing but tin clothes in which I stood, 1 fetched an 
oilskin from the ’tween-decks to save me from a 
wet skin ; and tints attired, made several journeys 
into the foretop, where I lingered, straining my 
gaze all around into the shrouded horizon till 
mv eyeballs seemed to crack to the stretching of 
mv vision. Sometimes when in the deck-house 
I would start to my ieet on fancying I heard a 
sound of oars ; but it was never more than some 
soldi] ng wubli of swell, or some stir of the rudder 
swayed on its pintles by the movement oi the 
tabne. There was plenty of stuff below with 
which to make a smoke, but no preparation for 
such a signal could be made whilst it rained, 
nor could any purpose be served by having the 
materials ready until the weather* cleared and 
wind blew and something hove into sight. 

Miss Temple’s miserable dejection grieved me 
bitterly. The horror ol our situation seemed to 
increase upon her, and say vvlmt 1 might, I never 
succeeded in coaxing the least air ol spirit into 
her face. It was distressing beyond language 
to see this haughty, beautiful, high-born woman, 
accustomed to every refinement and elegance that 
was to be pm chased or contrived, reduced to such 
a pass as this . languidly pul ting her lips to the 
rough pannikin in which I would hand her a 
draught of wine and water, scarcely able to bit© 
the flinty biscuit which, with marmalade and 
< heese, formed our repasts, sitting for weary long 
spells at a time motionless in a corner of the 
rough structure, her eyelids heavy, her gaze fixed 
and listles-, her lips parted, with all their old 
haughty expression of imperious resolution gone 
fioin them, her fingers locked upon her lap, her 
breast now and again rising and falling with 
hy^terq: .swiftness to some wrenching emotion, 
which yet found her face marble-like, and 
her eyes without their familiar impassioned. 
gl<*w. 

1 recollect wondering once, whilst watching 
her silently, whether there would prove anything 
in this experience to change her character. Should 
the Indiaman recover us, there might be a full 
fourteen or even sixteen weeks of association 
before us yet. Once safely, aboard the Countess 
Ida., would she let this experience slip out of her 
mind as an influence, and repeat in her manner 
towards myself the cold indifference, the haughty 
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neglect, the distant supercilious usage, which I and smoked, expelling the fumes into the air* 
had found so insolent, that I was coining very and listening with a heavy heart to the faint 
near to as cordially hating her character as I sounds breaking from the interior of the hull, to 
deeply admired the beauties and perfections of her the washing moan, at long intervals, of some 
face and person ? Was she not a sort of woman passing heave of swell, and to the squeaking 
to accept fpi obligation, and to look, if it suited of the rats in the cabin below — a most dismal 
her to do so, very coldly afterwards upon the and shocking sound, I do protest, to hearken* to 
person who had obliged her 't Ridiculous as the amidst the hush and Slackness of that ocean 
emotion was at such a time, when, for all I knew, night, scarce vexed by more than the pattering 
in a few hours the pair of us might be floating, a of the rain. 

brace of corpses, fathoms deep in that leaden From time to time Miss Temple would address 
ocean over the side, yet I must confess to a small me; then she fell silent, and by-and-by, looking 
stir of exultation at the thought that supposing towards her, I observed that" she had fallen 
us to he rescued, let her behave as she pleased, asleep. 

she never could escape the memory of having 

been alone with me in this horrible hull, nor 

avert the discovery of this circumstance by Tier SEEKING SUNKEN TREASURE, 

relatives and friends. It was a consideration, The greedy ocean — as Horace terms the bound- 
indeed, to bring her very much ‘‘loser to me than p. S8 expanse of waters that? joins the nations 
ever she had dreamt ol ; and to my mind it Was H <livk { os _ not imly }mts „ pel . ioa to tho check . 


as complete a turning of the tables as the most , ,. , ... , , . , 

romantic fancy could have invented, that she who em 1 career ot many a skilful seaman, but also 
could scarcely address me on boa id the India- ingulfs stately ships and the toil-won treasures 
man for pride and for dislike too, lor all I could which they perchance contain. It is, however, 
tell, should now be in the intimate and lonely much more the friend of man than his enemy, 
association of shipwreck with me, clinging to me, The human race have not been slow to devise 
entreating me not to leave her side, dependent means thereby some portion of the spoil can 
upon such spirit and energy as J possessed for 1)e recovered from the fabled home of Neptune 
the food and drink that was to support us and auJ Ujc Nclei(lk . Seeki for treasure it the 
again and again talking to me with a freedom , . . ,. ,, 

winch she would have exhibited to no living bottom ol ,' 1 ,Kenn somewhat of the 


creature in the India man, her aunt excepted. 


nature of a lottery, with few prizes ancl many 


When that second night came down black ns blanks; but it has attracted the attention of 
thunder, raining hard, the ocean breathless, 1 adventurous spmtb making haste to get rich 


entreated her to rest. 

‘ You must bleep, Miss Temple,’ said I; ‘I will 
keen watch.’ 

She shook her bend. 


under every sky. It is the correct thing nowa- 
days to form such a venture into a Limited 
Liability company, as though it were a silver 


hliesliuoi ler leaj . mine or any other terrestrial undertaking. The 

‘ISay, I continued; ( you will irat comfortably J . ,» , M 

upon this locker. Vou nerd hut a pillow. There "“I**™*, “ h ™ h J Monc 'J. Mortiboy is 

ia nothing in the i nhins to be thought of for that represented by the authors us stimulating the 
purpose ; but I believe I can contrive a soft rapacity of his father by a plausible descrip- 
bolster for you out of my coat.’ lion of*a rich wreck that lay in about eight 

* You are very kind ; but 1 shall not be able to fathoms of water somewhere between Turk’s 
sleep-’ Islands and the Bahamas in a snug spot known 


I continued to entreat her, and now she was on ]y himself. One hundred thousand pounds 
affected by my earnestness. sterling, in substantial ingots of gold and silver 

‘Since it will plea-e you if I lie down, Mr ♦ . ! » 7i v i i- 

Dugd.dc, 1 will do so,’ said she. *?““ f' 1 * lj0 , w f, b of tlie , ea th > wulted m “ 

1 whipped off my coat and rolled it up; and who sllould ^ bold euou «' 1 10 attenl Pt 
she removed her hat with a manner that made rescue from the depths of the sea. All this 
me see she abhorred even this trifling disturbance treasure could be obtained, he informed liis 
of her apparel, as though it, signified a sort of avaricious sire, at a total expenditure of one- 
settling down to the unspeakable life of tlie twentieth of its value. This would certainly 
wreck. The fabric swayed so tenderly that the yjMd a higher percentage than antiquated consols 
bottle containing the caudle stood without risk or even a modern cotton ‘ comer.’ 

has delighted Ilia numerous readers 
delicate were her features by that liglij. ! how l y hl8 extravagant descriptions of submarine 
rich and beautiful the exceeding abundance of forests, pearls worth ten million francs and as 
the dark coils of her# hair, the richer and the large as a cocoa-nut, and gigantic oysters. Scien- 
more beautiful for the neglect in it, lor -the tilic expedition^ have failed to meet with any 
shadowing of her white brow by the disordered of these marvellous ocean treasures, evolved from 
tresses, for the drooping of it about licr ears inner consciousness of the famous writer of 
with the sparkle ot diamonds there ! Presently fj c ^ on m a motley garb of distorted facts. They 

i1Temoved g U,e candle to the stanchion, and have however, acquired other deep-sea treasures, 
secured the bottle where the light would he off which although va uedess on Change and pro- 
her eyes, and -at me down near the doorway babl y Massed with the veriest rubbish by matter- 
as far from her as the narrow breadth of the of-fact men of business, have proved important 
structure wotild permit, where 1 filled u pipe factors in determining a more accurate know- 


i candle to the stanchion, and have however acquired oilier deep-sea treasures, 
e where the light would he off which although va uedess on Change and pro- 
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ledge of marine zoology and botany. Then, 
again, there are those more humble toilers of 
the sea, divers for pearl and sponge, who perform 
their arduous tasks without extraneous aid. The 
length *of time spent under water by these men, 
after leaving the upper air, is limited by their 
powers of endurance. Ilence, neither extensive 
nor prolonged submarine operations could be 
effected in this way. AVo are concerned more 
immediately with greater gain. 

Diving-bell, waterproof suit and helmet, and 
electric light, have done much to render work 
under water a success. When constructing the 
foundations of a bridge, or repairing a leaky 
place in the immersed portion of a ship’s hull, 
it is often absolutely necessary that men shall 
remain beneath tlu^ surfaoe of the water while 
the work is proceeding. It is true that a coffer- 
dam might be built up ; but this would be 
more costly and less speedy. The diving-bell — 
a large hollow iron vessel — supplies this pressing 
need indifferently. l£ has an opening at its base, 
as its name implies ; it is provided with inside 
accommodation for the workers ; and is suf- 
ficiently strong to withstand the pressure of the 
superincumbent mass of water. All being ready 
and every one in bis place, the bell is gradually 
lowered by suitable apparatus beneath tlie sur- 
face of the water. The air which it contains is 
compressed, and the water rises a little inside ; 
but all above remains dry and snug. Powerful 
force-pumps connected with the top of the bell 
keep up a supply of pure ail* and prevent the 
air-space from being further encroached upon 
by the water. Submarine work can be earned 
on by this means ; but operations are necessarily 
confined to the area beneath the bell. The 
diving-bell lias a certain chum to antiquity, if 
the accounts of Aristotle and Jerome be accepted. 
Friar Bacon is said to have constructed one 
about the year 12. r >0 ; but the earliest reliable 
account of its use in Europe would appear to 
be that of the descent of two Greeks at Toledo 
in 1538 in the presence of the Emperor Charles 
V. They went under the water ‘in a very 
large kettle, suspended by rope, mouth down- 
ward.’ The astronomer Halley has the merit 
of inaugurating submarine work in this country ; 
for he not only improved on the crude lyleas of his 
day, but actually descended forty-five feet in a 
bell of his own arrangement at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Smcaton was the first to 
employ diving-bells for civil-engineering pur- 
poses ; and he constructed Ramsgate Harbour 
by their aid in 1780. 

The discovery of the properties 5f india-rubber 
had an important beariug on the success of ocean 
treasure-seeking. It is an instance of an improve- 
ment in one branch of industry leading to 
unforeseen development in another. By dis- 
carding the bell and adopting, a waterproof suit 
and helmet, a diver is free to make his way 
into the holds of sunken ships which must other- 
wise have* been inaccessible. We have often 
■Watched a diver performing his toilet. He gets 


into a waterproof suit ; his assistants place in 
position his massive metallic helmet, which, 
resting upon bis shoulders, covers head and neck ; 
leaden-soled shoes are placed upon his feet ; 
and he is ready to descend. Helmet and suit 
are carefully connected, so that water cannot 
insinuate itself between them. The helmet has 
glass windows, to enable the diver to sec, and 
its upper part is fitted with a flexible tube for 
supplying him with fresh atmospheric ail’ from 
a force-pump. Excess and vitiated air escape 
by a suitable valve. A rope is attached to a 
diver’s body, by which he is hauled up to the 
surface if necessary, and by which he can make 
preconcerted signals with his attendants above. 
Both rope and air-supply tube are allowed to run 
out, or the slack taken in, according to the move- 
ments of the operator below. Any fouling of 
the tube, or its severance, may mean sudden 
death for the diver. 

AVater exerts great pressure on a diver even 
at moderate depths. Every thirty feet of descent 
represents an additional weight of another atmo- 
sphere, or, speaking roughly, an extra pressure 
of about fifteen pounds on the square inch. 
Practice lias unequivocally demonstrated that a 
submarine worker breathes without much eflort, 
lias control over all his organs, and preserves 
' hi- presence oi mind down to about utie hundred 
| and twenty iect; but below one hundred and fifty 
i feet the external pressure produces uncontrollable 
! physiological effects upon his internal organs, 
land life is endangered. A man becomes more 
I accustomed to the difference between the normal 
' atmospheric pressure and the increased pressure 
! of the waiter by gradually increasing the depth 
oi descent. His progress both from and to the 
surface must be accomplished slowly, iu order 
1 that humming in the ears and pains in the head 
| may be avoided. Electricity enables a diver to 
I partly dispel the gloom oi his uncanny work- 
1 place ; but under the most favourable ciiruni- 
I stances his sight in the denser medium is far 
I from being microscopically perfect, 
j Many schemes for the recovery of ocean trea- 
, sures were rile towards the close of the seven- 
1 toeuth century. One of the ill-fated vessels of 
j the Spanish Armada had gone down in shallow 
I waiter oil the island of Mull in 1588, and her 
| w'reek ,w*as supposed to contain immense treasure. 

I The Duke of Argyll and other adventurers had 
ner examined by divers in 1G73, but without 
success, owing to imperfections in their apparatus. 
An American shipwright named Philips tried 
his ’prentice hand upon the wreck of a Spanish 
galleon m the West Indies; but the return was 
less than the expenditure. Nothing daunted, 
lie obtained a loan from the Earl of Albemarle, 
son of (general Monk, at a high rate of interest, 
and eventually rescued property worth about 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling. His 
share amounted to twenty thousand pounds ! 
It is said that , he was subsequently knighted, 
became sheriff of New England, and was the 
founder of one of our noble houses. All specu- 
lators are not so fortunate ; for more than twelve 
thousand pounds was spent in trying to raise 
the Royal U corye. 

J. and AV. Braithwaitc were exceptionally* 
favoured by the fickle goddess in some of their 
submarine searches. They recovered nearly all 
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her valuable cargo and seventy-five thousand 
pounds in silver dollars from the sunken East 
Indiaman Earl of Abergavenny , which was lost 
in 1805, and had been ten months under water 
sixty feet deep. A Spanish galleon was cast 
away near «\V orms Head when homeward bound 
with a freight of dollars shortly after the conquest 
of South America by the ruthless Dons. The 
nature of her cargo did not transpire at the 
time, and drifting sand gradually hid her shat- 
tered hull. In 1808 a heavy gale laid bare the 
buried and forgotten wreck. Many dollars were 
picked up by the dwellers along the sea -shore ; 
but money-hunting was not of long duration, 
for the ocean reclaimed its own, and twenty- 
six years elapsed before this wreck saw the Jijjht 
again. Then another harvest of dollars was 
reaped, which bore the date 1031. 

His Majesty’s ship Thetis left Rio de Janeiro for 
England in 1830 with eight hundred thousand 
dollars on board. She was lost near Cape Frio on 
the day after sailing, either in consequence of an 
unusual current, or, as Professor K.rlow said in 
his paper read before the Royal Society, owing to 
an insidious disturbing action of the iron parts of 
the ship on her compasses. Her treasure was 
deemed a total los< ; but Captain Dickinson of 
the Lightning constructed a diviug-l.ell out of two 
iron water-tanks and converted an old fire-engine 
into an air-pump. With these rude appliances 
seven hundred and twelve thousand dollars were j 
recovered, one-tlurd becoming the property of the j 
salvors. A long spar or derrick of marvellous ! 
construction, extending one hundred and fifty- J 
eight feet from the side of the cliff, was used to 
suspend the bell over the wreck. \ 

A Mr Deane was probably the first to use 
a waterproof suit and metallic helmet for diving 1 
purposes. He descended, in 183.4, to the wreck j 
of Ilis Majesty’s ship Hogue, which had been at ( 
the harbour bottom lor thirty-seven years, and ; 
brought up some bottles of wine, the coik- of j 
which were entire though soft-ned. In the same j 
year a diver named Bell adopted similar means ! 
to salve some treasure from the sunken trails- J 

I iort Guernsey Lily, which foundered m Yarmouth , 
toads iri forty-three fuel of water when coming 1 
from Holland with the Duke of York’s expedi- ; 
tion in 171)9. The Hants Telegraph oi November 
1833 is responsible for the following statement : 
His Majesty's ship Colossus was wrecked in St 
Mary’s Roads, Scilly ; and thirty-five yeais after- 
wards, when her guns were brought to the surface 
by a diver, an explosion took place upon one of 
them being struck with a hammer. Another 
curious circumstance is recorded in the prints of 
that time : an iron cannon-ball taken by a diver 
from the wreck of the Mary Hose, which had lain 
under water near Spilhead for one hundred and 
fifty years, gradually became red-hot on expo- 
sure to the atmosphefe, and finally crumbled 
into a powder resembling burnt clay ! A SpaiTish 
frigate, the San Palm, laden with a million ami 
a half of money, blew up and sank in Camana 
Bay. The Boston Diving Company has recovered 
a few guns and many of her dollars from a depth 
of sixty feet. A fishing schooner discovered a 
chain cable on a coral reef in the China Sea. 
Closer scrutiny brought to light a sextant and a 
chronometer. % Not far from them lay what 
appeared at first sight to be lumps of lead, but 


which proved to be Sycee silver. About one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth was 
got up from the bed of the ocean. This lucky^ 
find was handed over tojtlie proper authorities by" 
the schooner’s captain, who was awarded *a fair 
amount for salvage. This treasure was supposed 
to have formed part of the East India Company’s 
ship Christina, which had sailed for home two 
years previously, but had not reached her destina- 
tion. 

On February lb, 1807, the French steamships 
Le Gangs and JJ lmp&atrice collided near Mar- 
seilles. A chest containing gold fell into the 
thick mud at the bottom of the harbour. Two 
divers went down, and each holding the end of a 
rope, swept circles until the chest was located and 
the treasure was saved. Not long since, the 
Spanish steamship Alfonso XT1. foundered in deep 
water near the Canary Islands. Part of her 
cargo consisted of ten boxes of gold, each contain- 
ing ten thousand pounds. After some delay, 
divers were sent out with th« latest appliances ; 
and nine out of the ten D xes of specie were 
brought up. Evciy attempt to localise the tenth 
was utterly futile, so that a fortune seems irre- 
coverably lost. A Dutch barque, the Maria 
Theresa, sank fifty-five years ago in Ooree Uatway, 
near Helvoctsluis, on the coast of Holland. Her 
hull has recently been found, and some boatloads 
of her cargo of tin have been brought up by 
divers. The schooner-yacht Star of the Sea, be- 
longing to Sir A. H. Dendy of Torquay, was 
sunk on the Banjaard Bank, Zeeland coast, on 
July f>, 1870. After an immersion of nineteen 
years, an iron safe containing fifty pounds and 
a gold watch-chain has been recovered fiom this 
wreck, together with two small guns and twenty- 
two pigs of lead ballast. A diving company 
lias just succeeded in gaming some relics of 
the French frigate Danae , of fifty-six guns, which 
was destroyed near Trieste, seventy-eight years 
since, by an explosion in lier powder-magazine, 
when her crew of six hundred men were hurled 
headlong into eternity. This find will throw 
some light on the construction and armament of 
the war-ships of a century ago. 

Some Danish speculators are reaping a harvest 
gi* golden grain from the depths ol the sea which 
washes the coasts of Jutland. Some years pre- 
viously, the Biitieli steamship Helen, laden with 
copper, had foundered. All her caigo has been 
recovered ; and it is probable that her machinery 
will follow', as the accumulation of sand m wdiica 
the hull .was embedded lias now' disappeared. A 
Russian frfgate, tlie Alexander Nevsky, which w T aa 
lost in 1808, has yielded twenty thousand pounds 
of bra^s. The sand which covered her has been, 
scoured away, and ail attempt will be made to get 
out her engines. The British steamer / Cestdale, 
laden with fcw'o thousand tons of iron, went down 
off the Danish ^oast in December 1888. Nearly 
the whole cargo, her machinery, and great part of 
her fittings have been salved by these Jutland 
speculators. 

Dredging operations now being carried out at 
Santander, Spain, have resulted ill the discovery of 
the well-preserved wreck of a war-ship of the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth century. She must have been 
in her present position for tour hundred years, and 
was partly covered by a deposit of Band and mud. 
Divers have brought up guns which -bear the ; 
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united arms of Castile and Aragon, the scroll of 
Isabella, or the crown and initial of Ferdinand. 
This ship would appear to have been employed as 
a transport, and, inasmuch as some of the arms are 
of French and Italian make, it is supposed that 
she formed part of the fortunate expedition 
against Naples under Gonzalo de Cordoba. She 
probably foundered while entering the port of 
Santander on her return from Italy laden with 
trophies and plunder. Among the coins re- 
covered are some bearing the image and super- 
scription of Charles VIII. of France, and others 
issued by various contemporary Italian States. 

Numerous syndicates are either formed or 
forming for the prosecution of a search for ocean 
treasures. The ship Madagascar left Melbourne 
for England in 1853 with a large amount of 
bullion on board. Nothing definite has ever been 
heard of her since she was seen from Port Phillip 
Heads steering a course for home. Piracy and 
many other more or less improbable causes have 
been advanced to account for her disappearance. 
Some speculators, however, left Sydney for New 
Zealand last June in* order to seek for this long- 
lost ship and treasure. A recently-discovered 
wreck is supposed to be the one in question. 
Another expedition is about to proceed to the 
west coast of Africa to attempt the recovery of 
the specie, gold-dust, and ivory from the wreck of 
the steamship Gambia , which struck on a sunken 
rock near Cape Palmas and went to the bottom 
about twelve years since. It is the belief of 
the promoters of this scheme that the steamer’s 
safe containing the valuables is still intact A 
diver is reported to have salved two thousand 
pound s’ worth of ivory; but death had claimed 
nim before he could reach the safe. Divers are 
exploring the bed of the ocean near Galley Head, 
on the south coast of Ireland, in search of the 
wreck of the steamship Crescent City, which sank 
in sixteen fathoms of water about 18G9. Her 
treasure in specie amounted to fifty thousand 
pounds. Divers succeeded, with great difficulty, 
m securing sixteen thousand pounds of this 
amount ; but they failed to reach the remainder 
of her hoard. A Mr O’Hara, of Liverpool, who 
surveyed the Crescent City shortly alter she foun- 
dered, is said to have purchased the hull from tile* 
underwriters as it now lies under water. lie is of 
opinion that the chance of salvage will be much 
greater now in consequence of the breaking-up of 
the vessel. An English ship sank witli all hands 
and a valuable cargo about one hundred and fifty 
years since near Danzig. Even now .the spot j 
where she disappeared is known as the*’ ‘ English- 
man’s Roads.’ Several unsuccessful attempts have 
been made to find out her position ; but quite 
recently some divers, searching for amber, fell in 
with the submerged hull of a vessel which is 
believed to be the much-souglit-after merchant- 
man, so that there may yet be som^ salvage. 4 

The Aboukir Bay Treasure Recovery Company 
has been got together for the purpose of recover- 
ing treasure from the ship L'Oricnt and other 
war- vessels belonging to the French which sank 
at the battle of the Nile. Divers have salved 
many articles ; but a vague claim has been made 
1 by the French Government, and Egypt has 
appointed an overseer on behalf of France. The 
-j’ithedive has. visited the scene of operations. Pro- 
perty worth twenty thousand pounds is said to 


have been recovered ; but the much-coveted gold 
has not yet been won. As no fewer than three 
steamers and experienced divers are engaged on 
the work, the expenses mnst be very heavy. 

THE HOSPITALLERS. 

CHAPTER III. 

If the mornings within the Hospital walls passed 
quietly and smoothly, the evenings were far more 
redolent of brooding peacefulness. When, the 
doors were closed upon the busy city, shutting 
out all the world except a merry shout of 
children at play in the meadows beyond, the 
pensioners in their best red coats sat under the 
monastery walls, or worked in their garden 
patches among their vegetables and flowers. 
Ben Clioppin, smoking his evening pipe with 
his friend and ally the Corporal, watched a pair 
of figures promenading the path round the 
preaching-cross - Sylvia Goldsworthy and the 
painter, Harold Abehvhite, in earnest converse. 

‘It came upon me like a thunderclap,’ said 
the sailor, as if resuming the broken thread of 
a story. ‘Miss Sylvia, she liad just finished the 
Battle o’ the Nile, when our new gov’nor walks 
in with the picture-chap yonder. “ You are 
our new patron ?” says the Captain — “ I have the 
honour tube so,” sa'vs Mr Debenhum — “Then,” 
says the Captain, “ullow me to inform you that 
my cottage is at your disposal ; I can accept no 
favour from a Debcnliam.” — I was that aston- 
ished you might ha’ knocked me down with the 
butt-end of a musket.’ 

‘I daresay,’ Mr Dawson replied meditatively, 

‘ I did hear, when the Captain first came here, 
as he had had words along with the young 
gentleman’s father. I only hope as it won’t make 
any difference at Christmas.’ 

Mr Clioppin hastened to assure his friend that 
such a dread consummation was not likely to 
happen in consequence of the Captain’s indis- 
cretion. That the new patron and his chief 
pensioner had come to high words was common 
property in the Hospital, and had been warmly 
discussed amongst the inhabitants from a more 
or less personal point of view. 

But Sylvia and her companion, walking in the 
gloamfrg beneath the shadow of the ancient 
pi caching-cross, were likewise speaking of the 
scene that morning. The artist listened sym- 
pathetically to the girl, who spoke in a low 
voice, that trembled with emotion from time to 
time. Her features w T ere pale, and on her cheeks 
were signs of recent tears. 

‘It is not for me to blame my father,’ she 
said after a pause. ‘I do not think he cared for 
the loss of his money ; it was the treacherous 
action on the part of his friend that makes him 
so hard. — But it is not jtist ; it is not like him 
to Visit the sins of one upon another innocent 
head.’ 

‘And such a handsome head !’ replied the artist 
somewhat bitterly. * I have not heard the whole 
story. Would you mind enlightening me?’ 

‘It is simple enough. When my father gave 
up his profession, he had quite sufficient for his 
wants ; indeed, lie would to this day, had he not 
been persuaded by his friend Mr Debenhain to 
speculate. There was a lot of money invested 
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in certain bonds ; and when they were repudiated 
— whatever that may mean — all our money was 
lost. But my father found out afterwards that 
Mr Debenham had sold out the week before. 
If it was done deliberately, it was a cruel, heart- 
less thing tckdo.’ 

‘But how could this Debenham benefit by 
your ruin V 

‘I have no head for business, 5 said Sylvia 
wearily. ‘ But I understand if my father’s share 
had been placed suddenly in the market it would 
have seriously jeopardised Mr Debenham’s chance 
of disposing of his. Can you understand ? To 
me it is simply hopeless confusion. 5 

Abel white listened to this explanation thought- 
fully, though with the reputation of Debenham, j 
father or son, he felt hut little impetus to sho\v 
a partisan spirit. Gradually there had grown up 
in his imagination a picture, painted coldly at 
first by the cynical sarcasm with which those 
bodily afflicted treat their own physical in- 
firmities ; but gradually the i picture grew in 
glowing colours, and us yet the painter refused 
to own that the pigments mixed by the hand of 
love himself had turned to the blackness of 
despair. 5 

‘We have always been friend-.,’ Sylvia con- 
tinued after a pause. ‘Mr Abehvl.ite, can’t you 
find some way to help me now? 5 

‘ I would lay down my life to make you happy. 
Tell mo, if this quail el is explained away, will 
you be any happier then 

‘Surely. Why, then, if he should say to 
me 5 

She stopped, and Abelwhitc was grateful, for 
every word falling from her lips was torture to 
his proud an l sensitive soul. There was a wild 
passion in lus atlection for the girl, an adoration 
such as poet-, tell us of ; and as he looked into 
her serious eyes, his madness alternately cooled 
and burned, despair and love mingled in a breath. 
Ife paused a moment, intending to refuse, a 
negative that lie could not have uttered ll he ' 
would. 

‘ There are some men,’ said lie, ‘ who arc born 
to have no wish, no ambition ungratified. They 
have riches and health and beauty, everything 
that makes life happy, and yet, should they but 
covet the only jewel of a poor man’s heart, it is 
theirs. 5 • 

‘Fie! 5 said Sylvia archly. ‘Surely }ou envy 
no one. 5 

‘And no one envies me, which is considerate 
under the circumstances. — Now, what if I were 
to tell you that I — I, Harold Abelwhitc, the 
cripple, can resolve this mystery, and show you 
that it is all a misunderstanding, and that for 
Captain Goldsworthy’s misfortune liis friend was 
not to blame 1 ’ • . 

‘Do you know that?’ Sylvia cried, her cheeks 
aflame. ‘If you only*can do this, 1 shall be 
grateful all the days of my life. 5 * 

‘ “And gratitude is a lively se»se of favours to 
come,” 5 Abelwhite quoted. ‘ I do not say I can ; 
it is merely a hypo tactical case I am putting.’ 

The light in Sylvia’s eyes died out ; a gentle 
sigh betrayed the deepness of her disappoint- 
ment. 

The painter, watching these signs of alternate 
hope and despair, felt his conscience tux him 
for this cruelTevity. But the keen torture of his 


own feeling was too poignant a8 yet to spare a 
little room for the noblest of all virtues, self- 
sacrifice. Seeing that his feelings were some- 
what akin to her own, Silvia touched him gently 
on the arm. * , 

Ilis pale face blazed with excitement as he 
started back. ‘ Don’t ! 5 lie cried, almost roughly. 
‘ Do you think 1 have no feelings ? that because I 

am not like other men But I frighten you 

--you, whom 1 would not injure for the world. 
Bear with me only a little longer.’ 

He was past all power of acting now ; there 
was in his emotional nature no vein of stoicism, 
no worldly framing such as enables us to disguise 
grief and sorrow under the mask of simulated 
gaiety. lie sealed himself upon the steps of the 
old preaching-cross, and hid his face in his 
hands. ‘ 1 have been happy here, far too lmppy. 
Do not chide me for my foljy, Sylvia. 1 had 
hoped — fool that I am — to see some day, when 

I became rich and famous But that is only 

the dream of a poor crippled painter. 5 

‘Oh ! surely not, 5 Sylvia cried, in deep distress. 

‘ We shall live to see it yet.’ 

‘ One part, perhaps, 5 said the artist with a 
mournful smile; ‘ the other, never. There is 
something m this place that causes one to weave 
Arcadian dreams, an air that makes me feel on 
an equality with all men ; and I was mad enough 

to think that you might, after many days 

But 1 will not distress you. 1 think I can assist 
you, and I will. 5 

S}lvia murmured her thanks and held out her 
hand. lie took it, and carried it to his lips with 
a gentle reverence, for all the fire and passion 
hatl burnt lfc-elf away, leaving nothing but the 
dead ashes behind. 

‘ In two days I will come to you again. 1 am 
going to take a bold step, and one that may 
cost me much ; but I shall not fail. It is strange 
that you should come to me ; but sometimes the 
mouse in the fable is acted in real life. And 
now, I stoall say good -night. 5 

‘lint you must come in, if only for a few 
minutes, 5 said Sylvia. 

‘Not to-night, 5 the artist persisted. ‘1 could 
not. Say good-night here, and let me go through 
the side-door. Do not lose heart, but wait and 
flope. 5 

With these parting words of advice, Abelwhite 
turned abruptly away, and disappeared into the 
gathering darkness of the street beyond. There 
was no gleam of recognition in his face tor passer- 
by, as lie walked slowly, painfully along ; but 
by degrees *lns pace increased, till at length the 
cottage was reached, and the owner sat himself 
down in his studio to think. 

There was not a soul in the house to disturb 
these paint ul meditations, yet every article of 
furniture or ornament conjured up 6onie uuhappy 
memory. Tlieie was tin; chair where Sylvia haa 
sat for her poitfcut, the very hook represented in 
the picture lying upon a side-table. Here it was 
that the dream ot happiness had been commenced, 
and raised story by story, tiJf every airy detail 
was complete. And even now it was not too 
late. The Captain would lie in his grave before 
he would give his child to the son of his dis- 
honoured friend ; Sylvia would never disregard 
her father’s w r ord, though it cost her all her 
happiness. Then Hugh Debenhani would go 
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away, and forget ; another and fresher beauty 

would charm his eye, and then But then 

the thoughts grew darker and more troubled ; for 
the painter knew that, juggle with his conscience 
as he, would, it was in 'his power to solve the 
mystery and bring the lovers within each other’s 
reach. 

He had the power to do this thing ; that was 
the worst of all. There stood the innocent- 
looking cabinet, the workmanship and restoration 
of which, by Abel white, Hugh Debenliam had 
so much admired ; and there, concealed within 
its artistic depths, lay confirmation strong as 
proof of holy writ. A little curiosity, a glance, 
and finally a somewhat closer search, had brought 
to light the fact that the Captain’s anger was in 
vain, and that his erstwhile friend had done Ins 
best to save him from ruin. , 

‘What a temptation! 1 he cried; ‘what a 
hidedus trial of this poor body ! Yet there 
should be no hesitation. I am — so I tell myself 
— by education and instinct, if not by birth, a 
gentleman; still, I am deliberately contemplating 
the act of a scoundrel. If l do right, I shall 
lose every hope of her ; if I do wrong, she will 
be no nearer to me than now. And yet — and 
yet’ 

But the good angel of the man had so far 
triumphed with the morning, that Abehvliite 
resolved that there w r as only one honourable 
course before him. Not that the task w'as an 
easy one, embracing as it did certain painful 
disclosures, and an interview from which the 
sensitive nature of llie artist recoiled, as some 
natures shrink from physical pain. It was easy 
enough to prove that J)ehen ham’s father had 
been entirely innocent of treachery towards his 
old friends ; but this, simple as it seemed, could 
not be accomplished without certain disgrace- 
ful disclosures affecting the happiness oi more 
than one of the parties most directly concerned. 
No man possessed of the ordinary feelings of 
humanity cares to bring home disgrace to his 
fellow- creatures, especially if they are of the 
gentler sex. 

Abehvliite walked the entire distance from 
Castlcford to Fotheryngsby Court, a somewdi.it 
toilsome journey for one so bodily afflicted, with- 
out arriving at any satisfactory solution of the 1 
difficulty before linn. He had racked his bruin 
in vain to devise some scheme whereby the truth 
should be exposed without violating the con- 
fidence which he had so unwittingly gleaned 
from the contents of the old cabinet. In the 
first place, he hud no eaitlily right to lead the 
papers; and having done so, under ordinary 
circumstances, it was hia duty to preserve an 
inviolate silence upon the matter. But after all 
— and there lay the difficulty — it was not an 
ordinary occasion, but one deeply affecting the 
happiness of two people. He who sows the vn.nl 
must expect to reup the whirlwind ; but the 
repetition of this homely philosophy brought no 
grain of comfort to the troubled breast of llarold 
Abelwhite. 

He passed under the frowning portcullis, across 
the blazing parterres of flowers glowing on the 
lawns, and walked up the steps to the great hall 
door. A supercilious footman, contemplating his 
inisshapen figure with a glance of undisguised 
contempt, vouchsafed the information that Mrs 


Debenliam was at home, though whether she 
would condescend to receive visitors at so un- 
usual an hour was quite another thing. 

‘ 1 don’t suppose Biie ’ll see you, and that ’s a fact, 
young man,’ said the superlative footman affably. 
‘Any message you may leave’ 

‘I shall leave no message,’ Abelwhite replied 
firmly. ‘My business is important and urgent. 
Take in my card, and inform your mistress that 
I can wait to suit her convenience, but see her I 
must.’ 

The servant disappeared, leaving Abelwhite 
standing in the hall, and returned in a few 
moments with a visible change of manner, and 
the information that Mrs Debenliam would spare 
him a few moments if be would kindly walk 
into the library. 

The artist braced his nerves for the coming 
fray. He had no anticipation of an ea^y victory, 
knowing that his case would have to be fully 
proved, and that nothing short of the most 
convincing evidence would suffice. And as Mrs 
Debenliam, calm, haughty, and condescending, 
swept into the room, Abelwhite gave one swift 
glance into her face, and realised for the first 
time the extreme delicacy of the task before 
him. 

‘Yon wished to see me?’ asked the lady. 

‘ What can 1 do for you r> ’ 

‘T came,’ said Abelwhite, clearing liis throat, 
‘not on my own behalf. It 1- lor my friend 
Captain Goldsworthy that I wish to speak’ 

The listener, still haughty and listless, drew 
herself up with an air of proud surprise, though 
her lip* trembled slightly, but not so slightly 
that Abelwhite saw' and noticed the ominous 
change. 

‘01 course I will attend to anything you have 
to say, Mr Abelwhite,’ replied the lad), a litlle 
mure* graciously. ‘I am rather surprised to 
leeeive any communication from Captain Golds- 
worthy, that is all. You will pardon me if 1 ask 
if you are well acquainted with his affairs?’ 

The artist bent his head. ‘ So far as any man 
knows,’ said lie. 

‘ Then ol course you are aware that some years 
ago my husband and Captain Goldsworthy were 
great friends. They were in the habit of doing 
business together, until a certain unfortunate 
quarifd — a quarrel m which the Captain was. 
pleased to accuse my husband of something like 
dishonesty.’ 

‘Wholly false,’ returned Abelwhite laconically. 

‘ I know that/ | 

The glib graciousness of Mrs Debenham’s 
manner vanished before this plain and somewhat 
strongly-marked observation. She was simply 
talking to gain time, and her visitor w 7 as perfectly 
alive to, the lact. 

‘ I thank you for having cleared the ground for 
nit*,’ he continued. ‘It was on that very point 
that I wished to consult you. Knowing, as we 
both do, certain, details, I will not go into them, 
but simply point out that unless Captain Golds- 
worthy was warned by the late Mr Debenham 
of the financial condition of the company in 
which the former’s money was invested, there 
?ras’ treachery. Now, what wc wish to know is 
this, what became of the letter written by Mr 
Debenham to the Captain, warning him to sell ; 
out at once?’ 


Chamber* Journal, 
May 34, 1880.} 
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‘Indeed, I have no head for business/ said the thing more powerful than human schemes and 
mistress of Fotheryngsby, white to the lips * It devices, and that is Fate. Your sin lias found 


would have been utterly unintelligible to me.’ 


you out— the time for expiation has arrived. Do 


‘A view by no means shared by your hus- as 1 ask yon, and I pledge you my word that 
nd/ returned Abelwhite dryly. A well-deserved your son shall never know.’ , 

mplimentjs never unwelcome. ‘Please favour There was a long pause between them before 


band/ returned Abelwhite dryly. A well-deserved 
compliment # is never unwelcome. ‘Please favour 
me with your attention for a moment while I Mrs Debcnham found sufficient courage to reply, 
read this letter/ So saying, the speaker drew ‘ 1 will take you at your word/ she at length 
from his pocket a few sheets of flimsy paper, said. ‘If you fail me, I shall not blame you. 
book-copies of letters written with a stylus on the Put there is something in your fare that tells 
old carbon-paper principle. The rustling of the me I shall not be betrayed. Anything, so long 
thin leaves and the unhappy listener’s laboured as he remains in ignorance.’ 


thin leaves and the unhappy listeners laboured as he remains in ignorance.’ 
breathing were the only sounds to break the ‘Your secret will be safe in Captain Golds- 
oppressive silence. worthy’s hands ; not even by look will he re- 

‘First a letter from your husband to Captain proach you ; for’ — and here the speaker lowered 
Goldsworthy, warning him to lose no time in his voice reverently — * the loss of a little wealth 
disposing of his shares — a letter never received, matters nothing to one who has found the peace 
The next is far more interesting, dated a month that passeth all understanding ’ 

later— after the crash — and evidently written in 

reply to an indignant outburst from . Captain 

Goldsworthy, denouncing the shameful treatment IN THE ilOYAL COl NT 
he liad received. Shall I read it aloud V ■ Hampshire,’ savs that right 1. 

Mrs behenham bowed She eould not have Izaak Walton, who knew 

spoken for the mines of Ch-lcondn. 1 E „ ( ,i ; „„, fo . svvif , s i m ,w 
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1 Hampshire/ says that right honest old English- 
man, Izaak Walton, who knew it well, * exceeds 
all England for swift, shallow, clear streams and 


‘My dear Gulps worthy I am utterly goodly store of trouts;’ nor is it less famous 
amazed at your note. On my honour, I wrote for t j,o s | 0rt . 0 f good men and true who were 
you nearly a month ago, when 1 had no means of , itIrel . borll in it or there p l ayed brnvc, goodly, 
personal communication, imploring 3*011 to lose l . . , ,. / T 

no time in disposing of your eluu-os without !"' al,,1 f i “!“ ous P« rts - . ltR . “I”, 1 ' 11 

regard tome. 1 deemed that letter so important "'mehester, of all our old cities, is perhaps the 
that I specially charged my wife, who is an i ,nost oftcn mentioned in the pages of history, 
excellent businesswoman, to* see you rerei\od it. j and may well claim the proud title of ‘Royal/ 
For the sake of our old friendship, rail upon me 


having been in British, Roman, Saxon, and 


for I am still too ill to see you at your house, and i Norman times the dwelling-place of kings and 

11 -i. _ n i_ i .• l rrn .i r i. i j .. _ 0 A °. ... 


all shall be explained. That I did wrile -you, 1 1)rmceSj and the seat of government, and still 
warning you, my letter-book will show, \ours j containing the ashes of many a warrior sovereign 
sincerely, Jl. Crichton Dehbniiaai. of (l]tluT " m . c . Kn0W11 fl J {l8 the British town 

‘There are tlnee others, all bearing upon the of Caer Gwent, the Romans when they took it 
me question. There G no necessity to read from the Belga* gave it the name of Yenta Bel- 
em garum ; and thus by easy transition it became 


same question. There U no necessity to read 
them ?’ 


Abelwhite paused, looking keenly at his an- I lllJ<ler Saxons, WinUnceustcr, the ‘fortified 
tiigimist. Her inco w.is very pale hut all the ; . f u , ( , u u . it t]l(J f apita i of 
iron self-possession had not yet iorsuken her. . . „ . ... , . 1 

‘You need not,’ she replied ; and the artist lelt ll . IS k «*« do “ of baxons - a “'\ 80 “ c ° n ' 

grateful that she hud imjuired no further into turned to be until the reign of Egbert, when 
his questionable possession of this evidence. ‘ 1 ( it became tlic capital city of England up to the 
think we understand each other. —Name your time of Stephen. After being plundered and 
price/ * i utmost destroyed by the Danes, it seems to have 

‘You are quite mistaken, madam; it w no j been rebuilt by Allred, its noble benefactor, who 
mere question of money. 1 have no such purpose there died and was buried. So it held its ground 
to serve — far from if. I hold out no promises, until William the Norman built strong castles 
and make no threats. Go to Gaptain Golds- on its eastern and western hides, strengthened its 
worthy and tell him the whole truth ; then walls and defences, and there reigned with power 
these proofs are yours. For his sake and that and splcn’dcmr. It was through the streets of 
of his daughter, I have taken this painful course, j Winchester, on the 2d of August 1100, one Purities, 


The issue is entirely in your hands.’ 

‘And if Ido this, if I clear up this mystery, 
and make things pleasant for Captain •Golds- 
worthy and his daughter —for that this has some- 


a charcoal-burner, drew the body of the dead, 
King Rufus ; the blood oozing out tlnough the 
hoards of the cart, and staining the road up to 
the gates of the cathedral where he was buried, 


thing to do with her 1 am convinced — what do I and where his tomb is still to be seen. The fatal 

gain?’ • arrow which killed him was shot in a glade of 

‘Really, I had not considered j t ou in the that very New Forcot, which his father had, with 
matter at all/ Abelwhite replied candidly. ‘You wanton and iron hand, laid out as a royal Jiunting- 
are quite right in assuming that Miss Golds- ground ; the laws ol which he had himself enforced 

worthy’s happiness is a powerful inducement, with such relentless cruelty ; where, also, his elder 

and in this view I should certainly be borne out brother, Richard, had been gored to death by 
by Mr Hugh Debcnham/ a stag ; and his nephew perished by being dashed 

‘Ah !’ cried the unhappy ■woman, now genuinely from an unruly horse against the blanches of 


moved, ‘ if he must know ’ 

‘ He will neVer know. Madam, there is some 


But it was during the reign of Henry I. that 
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Wiuton reached its highest splendour, some idea 
of which may be formed from the fact that, on 
the death of Henry II., his son, Richard Cmur- 
de-Lion, found there ii^ the royal treasury no 
less a* sum than nine hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of gold and silver coin, besides a goodly 
store of pearls and precious stones. It was at 
Winchester Castle that Henry III. (of Winchester) 
was born, and there also hi* son Edward I. —a 
fact disputed by some historians, who claim West- 
minster as the royal birthplace, on hardly suffi- 
cient grounds —and at a later date Arthur, the 
hapless son of Henry VII. 

Leaving, however, these and many other such 
historical details to the reader’s own pleasant 
discovery, we may note in passing that it was 
in the church of South wick Priory, Hants, that 
Henry VI. married his brave and redoubtable 
wife, Margaret of Anjou, the Red Rose of that 
long and terrible strife which ended so fatally 
for her on the bloody field of Tewkesbury. Few 
traces of the famous old abbey now remain in 
the grounds of Southwiek Park, though in its 
day it was one of the most splendid and flourish- 
ing foundations in the south of England; while 
of the marriage itself no details are extant. But 
of a far more gloomy and ill-omened marriage 
ceremony, that of Mary Tudor with Philip of 
Spain, we get a clearer glimpse in the Lady 
Ouapel of the cathedral. Philin had landed at 
Southampton on the 20th of July 1554; and on 
ascending the steps from the beach was met by 
a goodly number of noblemen and ladies, and 
received at their hands the insignia of the Order 
of the Garter, sent to him by the queen. Thence 
he rode on a ‘right handsome ’ horse — also sent by 
her majesty — to return thanks for his safe voyage 
at Holy Rood Church. 

It was wild, wet, and stormy weather when 
Philip, after two days’ rest, set out with his 
retinue for Winchester in pouring rain, ‘ which 
they, however, did only suffer in common with 
the Earl of Pembroke and a splendid cavalcade 
of one hundred and fifty gentlemen and nobles 
in black velvet and gold chains, and a bodyguard 
of one hundred archers, mounted and wearing 
the Prince’s livery of yellow cloth, striped with 
red velvet, with cordons of white and crimson 
silk. Besides whom there were four thousand 
spectators, all variously mounted, who wound 
up the procession.’ They took their time over the 
short journey of a dozen miles, now easily accom- 
plished by rail in twenty minutes, and it was not 
until near seven i\u. that they arrived at Win- 
chester, ‘after a hard day’s travel,’ and* were there 
met by the queen, who had been staying at the 
palace at Guildford, so as to be in easy reach of 
the city. The Prince was grandly received by the 
bishop and nobles before evening service at the 
cathedral ; and on the day following, the gloomy 
Spaniard had his first formal interview with his 
future wife at the bishop’s palace. °On the morrow, 
being the festival of St Janies, the patron siuut of 
Spain, the marriage was celebrated with great pomp 
in the Lady Chapel, where may still be seen the 
chair sent with the pope’s blessing from Rome in 
. which Mary sat. A grand banquet followed the 
royal wedding ; the scholars of St Mary’s College 
of the Virgin recited their special epithalauiiums ; 
the city rejoiced in a renewed charter and 

a restitution of property to the cathedral ; and 


amidst the shouts of a vast crowd of people, the 
royal pair set out for their honeymoon at Basing 
House, the seat of the Marquis of Winchester, 
who had given her majesty away. The ill-omened 
union, however, thus begun m splendour, was 
fated to be one of discomfort and wretched gloom 
to the end of Mary’s reign in 1558, her kins- 
man, Cardinal Pole, dying on the same November 
day. 

Far brighter and of fairer omen, though in 
reality still sadder, was another royal marriage — 
of. which Hampshire was then proud to boast — 
that of Charles II. to the fair young Princess 
Catharine of Braganza. Born on St Catharine’s 
Day 1038, well downed, and possessed of beauty, 
intelligence, and a loving heart, it was in her 
twenty-fourth year that she landed at Spitliead in 
May 1602 to await the arrival of her royal lover. 
He was too busy with other affairs to hurry him- 
self, and .a week passed away before he at last 
reached Portsmouth on the 20tli of May, and, like 
the young bride, was welcomed by the people 
both with bonfires and much ringing of hells. 
The marriage was celebrated in the cluinel of the 
Hospital of St Nicholas by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; and it may possibly interest some 
fair readers to know that ( ’atharine’s bridal robe 
was made ‘after the English fashion, pink in 
colour, and trimmed with blue ribbons’ — the 
wearer being short, prettily shaped, ami hand- 
some Three months later, says Evelyn, the queen 
entered London this day, August 23d, ‘ with a 
train of Portuguese; ladies in their monstious 
fardingales, or guard-infantas, their complexions 
olivader, and sufficiently disagreeable ; Her Majesty 
in the same habit; her foretop long, and turned 
aside very strangely. Yet was she oi the hand- 
somest countenance of all the rest, with languish- 
ing and excellent eyes, her teeth a little wronging 
her mouth ; ior the rest, lovely enough ’ 

Little on that bright summer day did the gay 
young queen dream of the twenfy-aiid-three mis- 
erable years that then awaited her, each seem- 
ing more hopeless than its predecessor, during 
ulneli she had to hear the open neglect of the 
husband whom she loved, the scorn of Iris mis- 
tresses, the plots of courtiers, and the laughter 
of the public. One final consolation awaited her, 
that when he was on his death-bed, Catharine, 
half listraeted with grief, asked pardon of her 
husband if by any chance she had ever offended 
him, and was rewarded with his last words. 
‘Alas, poor woman V was the graceless profligate’s 
reply ; 4 she beg my pardon ! 1 beg hers with all 

my heart.’ 

From such tragic misery as this it is pleasant, 
if but for a moment, to turn aside to the origin 
of such a common phrase as ‘a merry-andrew;’ 
and to find it in one Andiew Boorde, ‘a right witty, 
wise, and facetious’ physician to Henry VIII. at 
Wmlon. He was a strange and eccentric as well 
as learned man, who, amon" other odd habits, 
drank water tlyve days in tlie week, wore con- 
stantly a hair-shirt, and every night had liis 
shroud and burial shirt hung up ‘at his bed’s feet,’ 
to remind him that death was ever at hand. 
But in spite of these eccentricities, he * found, 
humoured, pleased, and often cured many patients’ 
far and wide throughout the county. He fre- 
quented markets, fairs, and holiday -makings of 
every kind. He prescribed, made merry jokes • 
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and long harangues, more like tliose of a jack- Bat however desolate the city may have been 
pudding than a doctor of physic. But wherever in 1670, and however many the empty churches 


he went, he made many cures, if not by oil Is and in the days of Good Queen Bess, it was to the 
potions, by hearty laughter, and so got the name goodly and loyal county of Hants that she turned 
of Merry Andrew. Rivals and imitators soon when the great and tennble Armada was about 
sprang up in all directions, glad enough to ape to invade and plunder its coast, and ask fed for 
his titfe, tlibugh they had none of his learning help towards defraying the expenses of the war. 
and little enough of his ready wit. A curious list yet remains to tell us of the eighfy- 

It was to Winchester, in 1603, just after that seven Hampshire men who promptly responded 
city hatl been desolated by the Plague, that to the queen’s requisition with the goodly sum of 
Walter Raleigh was brought down from the four thousand eight hundred pounds. Of these 
Tower of London, with seven others, to be eighty-seven, six only were from Winchester, 
arraigned for high treason. Thioughout the thirteen from the Isle of Wight, and seven from 
trial he defended himself with a brave spirit, Southampton. No donor gave less than twenty 
‘rather showing love of life than fear of death,’ five pounds; and two ‘generals,’ Peake and Knap 
and with a noble eloquence, in replying to the lake, contributed each one hundred pounds. This, 
insults of Coke, the ‘king’s Attorney,’ and# a at a time when the crews of .many of the English 
splendid dignity which no insult could for a ships were in danger of starving for want of 


moment rulile. 


food, and both Drake aud Howard all but dis 


Grey, and Markham being actually led out to abled for want of powder — 5ml all the answer 
the scaffold — purposely within sight of Raleigh’s to their ‘earnest entreaties’ to Elizabeth for fresh 
prison window — pardoned, and sent hack to the supplies, when with difficulty extorted, was, ‘With 
Tower, where Sir Walter had yt to write the how little can ye make shit tV — must have been 
History of the World , and alter a weary bondage a most timely godsend. ‘Stout bruits,’ says Mr 
of twelve years, to die with as dauntless a heart Hardy, ‘might bear hunger, but could not con- 
as lie had lived, his last words —to the exeat- jure into being either shot or powder ;’ and it 
tioner, pausing with uplifted axe — being, * Why is sail enough to read the still extant words of 
dost thou not strike ? -Stiike, man!’ one Thoiuas Fenner, in the State Records * ‘The 

Raleigh, however, wie not a Hampshire man ; want of powder and shot and victuals did hinder 
and his trial in the old County Nall at Win- much service which might otherwise have* been 
cheater was almost the last e\ent of historic performed to the utter subjection of the Spaniard,’ 
interest to be fioted in connection with it ; though and contrast them with the dashing spirit of 
Brooke, once Master ot St Cross, was soon after stout old Francis Drake: ‘God grant ye have a 
there beheaded on the college green. And in good ej r t» on the Duke of Purina, for, with the 
1(585, Lady Alice Lisle mi Hem l a like fate, at grace of God, if we live, I doubt not but ere 


Brooke, once Master ot St Cross, was soon after stout old Francis Drake: ‘God grant ye have a 
there beheaded on the college green. And in good ej r e on the Duke of Purina, for, with the 
1685, Lady Alice Lisle mi Hem l a like fate, at grace of God, if we live, I doubt not but ere 
the hands of the infamous Judge Jeffreys, for long so to handell the matter with Sidonia as 
harbouring one -John Ilick**, a dissenting preacher, he shall wish himself at St Mary’s Port among 
There, also, in 1784 took place the last burning his orange trees. This last of July 1588.’ 
at the stake, the victim being a wretched woman Scanty space remains for us barely to touch on 
convicted of the murder of her husband. a few of the names oi the good men and true 


There, also, in 1784 took place the last burning his orange trees. This last of July 1588.’ 
at the stake, the victim being a wretched woman Scanty space remains for us barely to touch on 
convicted of the murder of her husband. a few oi' the names oi the good men and true 

As for the royal city itseli, gradually after it who, before and since those glowing days, have by 
ceased to he the seat of government, Win ton good service to their country added to the fame 
began to decline in extent, wealth, ami import- of Roya^ Hants. The list is a long and a goodly 
ance. FI veil ns early as 1450, decay had set m, 1 one, in which will be found poets, statesmen, 
nine hundred and ninety houses being found to scholars, and divines, ‘ whose deeds have still a 
be destitute of occupants, while no [ewer than lustre that shall live.’ Few readers now need to 
seventeen parish churches were closed. The reign be told of William of Wykcham, to whose piety 
of Henry VI II. and his seizure of the remains ami munificence in 1379 are owing the rebuilding 
of the religious houses completed the rum thu.- and endowment not only of the cathedral itself, 
begun ; and after suffering miserably during the but of the noble College of St Mary, Winton, and 
civil wars, Winton, shorn of commercial, ecelesi- the no less princely New College at Oxford; 
astical, and military advantages, sank to its lowest though some may not know that he once bestowed 
pitch of degradation. No wonder, therefore, that twenty thousand marks in rebuilding the houses 
in August 1670 we find Taylor the Water Poet of the chinch, cleared all the Hampshire prisons 
writing thus: ‘I took Winchester on my way of poor prisoners for debt under twenty pounds, 
homewards, and there saw an ancient city like and amended all the highways from Winchester to 
a body without a soule ; and for ought I per- London. Not so well known, though notable in 
ceiVed, there were almost as many parishes as his own day, was William of Edynton, Lord High 
people. I lodged that night at the sigye of the Chancellor, Bishop, and first prelate of the Order 
Cocke ; hut mine host hail dyed the night? before of the Garter ; and still less known and less 
I capie ; and I being \jeary, hatl more minde to wqithy, Henry de Blois, King Stephen’s brother, 
goo to bed than to follow him for so long a whose ruined palace still stands at Waltham, 
journey, to doe my message and deliver my com- Then we have Bishop Thomas Ken, Fellow of 
mendations ; but the whole city %et*med as dead Winchester, the friend and pupil of Izaak Walton, 
as mine host, and it may bee they were all at who is said to have won his bishopric by refusing 
harvest worke ; but I walked from one end of a lodging to poor Mistress Nell Gwynne ; whilst 
it to the other and saw not thirty people of the worthy Izaak himself lies buried in the south 
all sorts ; so that if a man should go to Win- aisle of the cathedral which he loved to haunt 
Chester for u goose he might lose his labour, for when alive. To Hampshire we owe St Swithin, 
a trader cannot live there by vending such com- tutor of King Alfred, and bishop of his native 
modities.’ * city, ‘a wise and good prelate, the -governor of 
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the weather for forty days in. each year;’ to say 
nothing of the poets, George Wither, whose words, 
Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman ’b fair ? 

everybody quotes — though he is less known as 
governor of Farnham Castle and a major-gene- 
ral under Cromwell — and Edward Young, whose 
Night Thoughts nobody now reads. To which 
names may be added those of Kent, the church 
musician; Charles Dibdin, whose sea-songs still 
live; Dr Lowth, whose Hebrew lore is forgotten; 
Hare, the witty apothecary, of whom Fox once 
said, * Wait till you hear Hare Bishop Hunting- 
ford, whose Greek odes are now dead and buried ; 
and Archbishop Howley, who was not only 
Primate of all England, but lived to crown three 
successive sovereigns, the last being Her Gracious 
Majesty, whom he also christened and married ; he 
being the last of h^s order who wore the periwig. | 
Our brief glance through Hants would be 
incomplete without mention of Gilbert White of 
Selborne, the famous naturalist, whose charming 
Histoi'y keeps, and will keep, its place with 
Walton’s Angler. Nor must we omit meution of 
the famous house of Baring, so long and so inti- 
mately connected with Hampshire and its gray 
old sleepy city — from its founder, John Baring 
of Bellair, in 1733, through a proud succession of 
bankers, statesmen, and peers, down to the present 
Earl of Northbrook, late Governor-general of 
India ; men of sagacity, intellect, and knowledge 
of the world, and of unblemished name. 

THE BISON’S VICTIM. 

* Let us sleep here.’ Thus my Karen shikari 
addresses me as we emerge from the jungle upon 
a stretch of hard dry sand which forms the beach 
of a shallow pool left by the hist rains. 

We were in pursuit of a bison which I had 
wounded early in the afternoon. For more than 
four hours Bali Go, the Karen, had tracked him 
by the drops and splashes of blood which stained 
the leaves through which the animal had pressed 
liis way ; but now darkness was closing in upon 
us, and reluctant as I was to abandon the chase, 
the impossibility of seeing the blood-marks com- 
pelled us to give it up tor the night. Indeed, 
we were fortunate to come thus opportunely upon 
a suitable camping-ground before nightfall. In 
these regions we know not the delicious twilight 
through which day melts into night in more 
northern climes ; hardly has the sun gone to rest 
«re the moon assumes her sway with a haste 
that is almost weird. 4 * 

* It is good/ I answer briefly ; and Bah Oo 
throws down my blanket and busies himself 
with the preparations for making a fire. Up 
here, on the higher slopes of the Arracan j 
Yomas, the December nights are cold, and my j 
thoughts travel wistfully back to last night’s 
camp, where my flannel clothing and rugs are 
lying in readiness for their owner’s return. 
The present prospects are not cheering. Bah 
Oo has a joint of bamboo filled with cold 
boiled rice, and I have a pocketful of broken 
biscuits — these are all our supplies until we get 
backjto the rest of the party ; and as I intend to 
folio#' the bison until we come up with him 
or lose, trace of his path, wo must husband our 
resources carefully. 


‘To-morrow we shall find him/ says Bah Oo 
confidently, as he lights his queerly-shaped 
bamboo pipe with a burning stick. ‘There is 
much blood. You shall kill him.’ And he nodB 
reassuringly at me across the fire. 

The simple speech anti the dark-skinned sturdy 
form of the speaker often rise to tny memoir 
now. 1 You shall kill him/ 1 Yes, I was to kill 
him, but not before he had killed the pluckiest 
man of the bravest lace in Burma. 

Tlie night was very still ; the fitful light of 
the lire danced upon the lising columns of 
smoke, and shone upon the overhanging foliage 
of the gigantic trees around us. The bark of 
a deer or the call of a night-bird served to 
emphasise our loneliness ; and before we lay 
down to sleep we took care to pile enough wood 
upon the fire to keep it alive until well on into 
the night ; for numerous tiger pugs upon the 
saud told us that our lodging was not too secure. 
We had been afoot since daybreak, and might 
have a* hard a day’s a\ ork to-morrow, for auglit 
we kuew ; and for my pait I slept under the 
starlit sky a sleep as unbroken as though I had 
been in my bed at home. 

The tree-enckets are chirping the last bars of 
the song they have been singing all night, when 
I open my eyes in the morning. There is no 
sign of the dawn yet ; but it will come before 
long, almost as suddenly as did the night. Bah 
Oo is still slumbering peacefully under his putsoe 
beside the black embers of the Tire, regardless 
of the heavy dews, from which 1 and my riile 
have been protected by an English blanket. I 
have had a wash m the dark -looking pool, and 
am drawing the sponge through m> rifle-barrels, 
to dislodge any lurking pai tides of sand which 
may have found their way into them, when 
Bah Oo awakens. He does not stietch himself 
and yawn, as a civilised sleeper might ; lie rolls 
into an upright posture, twists his long hair into 
a knot, and folds the cotton jiutsoe , which is his 
single garment, round his waist. lie has all his 
wits about him at once, and looks round for the 
bamboo receptacle which contains his food. ‘ In 
a betel-chew’ [about fifteen minutes] ‘it will be 
day,’ lie says. 

‘When we can see, we must go/ I remark, 
sitting down on a stone to eat a few mouthfuls 
of bispuit. 

Bali Oo and I are old friends ; but as we carry 
on our conversation in Burmese, a language 
almost as foreign to him as to myself, our obser- 
vations are comparatively brief and few. 

The birds are beginning lo clear their throats 
for their morning hymn as the Karen, dah in 
hand, leads the way into the forest. The sun’s 
rays are just catching the highest branches of 
the teak-Jtrees ; but a gloomy twilight still reigns 
below, and when we find the track of our quarry, 
we get on but slowly for the first lmlf-hour. 
Every leaf and spray is heavily charged with 
dew, and soon I am wet to the skin ; but we 
work our way steadily onward, encouraged by the 
blood-marks, which now lie thick and close to- 
gether. We are travelling westward, and by-and- 
by find ourselves overlooking the distant Bay of 
Bengal, across an undulating prairie of varied 
green. The sun is up, and we get on more 
rapidly ; the bison has taken a sandy path which 
runs along the top of a steep, almost perpen- 
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dicular bank. We do not reauire the aid of 
the blood- tracks now ; the Band bears the huge 
creature’s slots so clearly that the Karen breaks 
into the peculiar scuttling run he affects when 
( engaged in pursuit of game. Presently lie pauses 
and points to a bitten stem of elephant grass 
from which* the juice is still flowing. He does 
not look round, and as I acknowledge the silently 
given hint by touching his shoulder, he starts 
off again. 

For nearly an hour we traverse the path 
without turning to the right or left. It leads 
us through teak jungle and thick undergrowth, 
and my heart beats Lister than usual as I look 
round and speculate on the risks we must run 
in. attacking a wounded bison in such cover as 
this. Suddenly, Bah Oo crouches, comes to 
a dead stop, and spreads his hand out behind 
him. This signal means ‘Look out and I 
obey it by wiping the glistening dewdrops from 
my rifle-sights, and sweeping away the eurtaiu 
of cobwebs which hang from the broad brim 
of my hat. I look over the head of my guide, 
but can see nothing ; he looks round, ami having 
caught my eye, directs my attention with a slight 
nod to a huge tree with roots li’ e the buttresses 
of a village church ; then he takes one long step 
backwards, clutches my knee, and points a 
finger, trembling with excitement, to a clump 
of bushes ten paces in front. I drop on my 
knees and look : after half a minute’s careful 
survey 1 see the si out foreleg, black in front and 
gray behind, which Bull Oo’s trained eye detected 
in a moment. I touch the Karen on the 

shoulder, and rise to my feet, while he noise- 
lessly vanishes behind the roots of the tree lie 
had selected for cover. It is not an agreeable 
shot ; ten paces is too close to be pleasant 
when the game is a wounded bison and the 
weapon a *500 Express. I must make a guess 
at the whereabouts oi the animal’s shoulder, 
for 1 dare not risk attracting his attention by 
moving through the bushes to obtain a better 
shot. I stoop down to note the position of the 
leg again, and then standing upright, plant both 
feet iirmly and give him both barrels, one after 
the other. A terrific snort of rage and crashing 
of branches follow, as I make a spring for the 
tree whence Bah Oo is eagerly watching. I am 
not a moment too soon ; the bison come* 
charging furiously through the hanging clouds 
of smoke, with his head down, and Ins tail 
standing stiflly out as he goes. He thunders 
ast our hiding-place and stops a few yards 
eyond it, looking round him angrily. He is a 
magnificent brute, at least seventeen bauds high, 
with an enormous head and ugly, wicked-looking 
horns. His glossy black hide gleams in the bars 
of sunlight which struggle through the # foliage 
overhead. A nasty customer to deal with*; but 
he has not discovered us yet, and therein lies 
my hope. • 

We are hidden from him by bushes, and *1 
steal cautiously from the friendly "shelter of the 
roots to get another shot. I can plant a bullet 
behind his ear from where I stand now, and 
have raised the rifle to cover the spot, when 1 
hear a crackling sound on the other side of the 
tree. Bah Oo has left his place of safety and, 
on all-fours, a few yards away from it, is eagerly 
watching to se$ the effect of the next shot. 1 


scream to him to go back, but it is too late ; the 
bison Bees him, and turning as I fire, is on the 
helpless Karen in half-a-dozen strides.- There is 
a sickening scuffle and a heavy fall ; the smoke 
rises, and I see Bah Oo, avho has been gored and 
tossed, lying motionless in a clump of jungfe ten 
paces from the spot where I saw him before I 
fired. The crashing and rending of bougHs 
below tell me that the bison has gone over the 
hank, and hastily reloading, I run to the edge to 
make sure that there is no danger of his return. 
Thirty yards down, I descry him lying belly 
upwards, dead. lie must have fallen after tossing 
the tracker, and rolled down by the impetus of 
his furious rush. 

I hasten back to the wounded man, to find him 
conscious, but so terribly torn and mangled about 
the chest mid side that his death must be a tpnes- 
tion oi a few hours at most. He lies quietly 
where 1 place him, and idly batches my move- 
ments as I tear up my shirt and his putsoe for 
bandages wherewitn to try and stanch the flow 
of blood. 

‘ I shall soon die,’ he says wearily. And 
though I contradict him with all the cheerfulness 
1 can assume, 1 feel that he knows himself to be 
right. The rude bandages have cheeked the loss 
of blood, and he may live for some time if he is 
not moved. Hour after hour he lies there, 
breathing heavily, but without littering word or 
moan. 1 sit beside him, longing for the appear- 
ance of the other men, knowing that our pro- 
longed absence will prompt them to break camp 
and come in search of us. But the scorching 
day wears slowly on, till the rays of the sinking 
sun fall across the wounded man’s face, and we 
( are still alone. 

Bah Oo moves his head uneasily on the coat I 
have lolled up lor a pillow, and looks out be- 
tween the tree-trunks, over the shining sea, at the 
sun, whose crimson edge is just dipping in the 
waters. ‘ It is sunset,’ he says, turning to me 
with a fage of awful resignation. 

‘ 1 will light a fire when it becomes dark,’ I 
reply. ‘ The other men will see it, and come.' 

I lise to collect sticks for the purpose ; but 
the Karen's faint voice stops me. ‘ I must go 
now.’ 

•A slight tremor passed over his features as I 
stooped down ami called him by his name. But 
he did not answer ; he had gone, with the sun. 

WHITE BIRDS. 

White birflsv— or rather white and pied varieties 
— are, like black swans in the hind, rarw aves. 
Of birds whose normal plumage is white, or 
mostly white, the British list can boast but few ; 
but almost every kind of bird produces from 
time to time a white or pied individual. Of 
course, the most striking examples of these 
‘sports’ are to be found among birds whose 
normal colour is black. Thus, white dr pied 
ravens, rooks, jackdaws, and blackbirds always 
rouse our special interest, not because ‘albinoism* 
is more uncommon with them than with others, 
but because in these cases the contrast is espe* 
cially striking. ‘A rare bird in the land,’ we 
might say, ‘and very like a white crow.’ The 
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old bi-weekly paper, The News of 1820," contains 
an account of the capture of ‘that exceedingly 
rare bird, a white crow, in the rookery of’ a 
certain gentleman. This unfortunate bird was 
having a very rough time of it at the hands, 
or rather at the beaks and claws, of his sable 
brethren, when he was rescued by his captor. 
This is not to be wondered at. Rooks, like 
all members of narrow and exclusive coterie*, 
detest strangers, and could any stranger present 
a more suspicious appearance than this white- 
coated, white - legged, white - beaked, red - eyed 
albino brother ? 

A gamekeeper recently showed the writer a 
curiously spotted blackbird, which he had 
wounded slightly in the wing, and was keeping 
alive in a cage. This bird was speckled on 
breast, back, and head witji white, and had in 
addition two or three white patches on its body. 
This same keeper, some years ago, saw four 
white young thrushes in one nest — a somewhat 
unusual sight. One of the loveliest white birds 
which the writer has ever set eyes on was a white 
ringed dotterel. It, was not a pure albino, but 
an almost completely white variety of its kind. 
The beak, eyes, and legs were normal in colour ; 
while on the back there was just the faintest 
shadow of a shade, invisible by candlelight, 
and the ring round the neck was as faintly 
indicated. The bird, when first seen, was feed- 
ing with a dock of its own species on the mud 
Hats of the eastern coast, and formed a very 
conspicuous object. Too conspicuous, alas ! as a 
gun of one of the writer’s companions brought 
down the beautiful creature, which is now stuffed 
and in a glass case. 

The capture or slaughter of a white female 
sparrow-hawk was recently recorded in one of 
the papers. One cannot help fancying that tins 
bird’s appearance must have greatly added to the 
terrors of death for its small victims, provided 
they were possessed of any imagination. Fancy 
the feelings of a sparrow or a greenfinch while 
being pursued by a great white ghostly-looking 
liawk ! They must have been something like 
those that we experience in a bad nightmare. 

A certain noble family numbers amongst its 
dependents a white bird - species unnamed — • 
which takes upon itself the duties of family 
banshee ; that is to say, it warns the members 
of the family of the approach of death or mis- 
fortune. One would think that this bird must 
be an owl, or the ghost of an owl, of some sort, 
as from time immemorial the owl has been 
regarded as the most uncanny of feathered 
bipeds ; and a white owl must be the most 
uncanny of owls. Indeed, it gives many country- 
folk ‘a turn’ to see in the dusk, suddenly, the 
partially white barn-owl skimming silently over 
the meadows; while the ‘Too-whit, too-whoo’ 
of the tawny owl, and the shriek of the long- 
eared, are ghastly indeed to ?isten to as they 
break in on the silent watches of the night. 

Of the smaller birds, the sparrow appears to 
have the strongest tendency to albinoism, a white 
or partially white sparrow being by no means 
an uncommon sight. The writer remembers to 
have seen a very prettily pied Robin, where the 
jtflil was pure white, while the rest of the col- 
ouring was normal. The bird was, for a Robin, 
' rather shy, and some stalking was needed to set 


the question of species entirely at rest. This majr 
have been owing to a morbid sense of his peculi- 
arity on the part of the Robin, as shyness is not 
a common weakness of his family. 

Is abnormal whiteness or piedness any serious 
drawback to birds? It certainly makes them 
more conspicuous under most circumstances ; but 
it does not seem to stand in their way in pairing, 
at least so far as has been observed. The writer 
once came across a curious instance of this. A 
friend of his owns a number of peacocks, amongst 
which are some white and pied individuals. Now 
peahens are usually supposed to be very care- 
ful, in choosing a mate, to pitch upon a 
brightly-coloured one — at least it is to this fact 
that the peacock’s gorgeous colouring is traced 
under the law of ‘sexual selection.’ In this 
instance, however, the peahens with one voice 
rejected the brightly- coloured males, and followed 
faithfully a very disreputable, draggle-tailed white 
one. Still, the case before mentioned of the white 
rook, and the bad tieatment it experienced from 
its relations on account of its whiteness, seems 
to point in the other direction. But all that 
can be said is, that rooks are rooks, and their 
manners and customs— and doubtless, too, their 
canon of taste — differ widely from those ol other 
birds. Moreover, albinoism, although certainly 
morbid, does not seem to be correlated with any 
constitutional weakness. It probably is only j 
skin-deep in a literal sense ; and adopting the 
negro’s question to the European, the white bird j 
may say to its fellows; ‘Am I not a bird and a 
brother?’ 


LOVE’S ROSES. 

In a meadow gay and flowered, 

On a balmy smmnei’s day, 

Walked a maid by nature doweied 

With more cdiaims than tongue can say. 

As her aims with floweis she laded, 

Gay and childish was her air, 

Ami her chaiming face was shaded 
By her curls of chestnut hair. 

1h that meadow, o’ei the daisies, 

Wander two, instead of one, 

And a handsome sti anger gazes 
At the sweet maul he has won. 

Tin ice as happy is the maiden 
As when with the flowers she played; 

All her heait with love is laden 
For the idol she has made. 

4 Still that meadow ; but the roses 

Fiona the maiden’s cheeks have gone ; 

No more gatheis she sweet posies, 

But she wanders there alone. 

’Neath li&r feet a daisy -token 
Smiles, though crushed by feet of men ; 

But the sweet maid’s heart is broken ; 

She can never love again. 
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MERLIN’S GRAVE. 

The old stories and marvels relating to the 
mystical King Arthur and his court at Oaerleon, 
in Wales, held for centuries a high place m the 
estimation of the wonder-loving and romantic. 
They were the favourite reading of kings and 
queens, of nobles and their ladies, through the 
Middle Ages and later, and they formed a choice 
source of inspiration to bards and scnachies, who 
doubtless added to and embellished endlessly the 
wonders which were already wonderful enough. 
Hence we have a great collection of tales all 
bearing upon Arthur and the knights and ladies 
who figured in his court and at his Table Round. 
So impressed was Milton with the deeds and 
characters of these old warriors, that he at one 
time meditated the writing of an epic poem in 
which Arthur should figure as the hero. What 
Milton did not do, was, however, attempted by 
Sir Richard Blackinore, with what ignominious 
result the satires of Tope and Swift and Drydcn 
are alive to show. But during the most of the 
last century — perhaps Sir Richard’s endless and 
unreadable epics had something to do witli it 
— the popularity of Arthur and his heroes was 
rapidly waning ; their exploits retained too much 
of what was merely ‘marvellous’ to engage the 
interest of men and women on whose minds the 
new age of philosophy and science was beginning 
to operate. Scott’s occasional employment of the 
Arthurian legends was not sufficient to rekindle 
their dying popularity ; and it was not until 
Tennyson sent out his Idylls of the Kimj that 
Arthur was once more, though under somewhat 
different colours, restored to popular favour. 

Among those of Arthur’s train who thus 
obtained a fresh lease of life was the Blameless 
King’s philosopher and prophet, Merlin. Readers 
of Tennyson will remember how the wily Vivien 
tried her charms upon the King himself, and 
failed. 

And after that, she set herself to gain 

Him, the most famous man of all those times, 

Merlin, who knew the range of all their arts, 


Had built tlie King Ins havens, ships, and halls, 

Was also Bard, and knew the starry heavens ; 

The people called him Wizard. 

Thereafter, there fell on Merlin a great melan- 
choly ; ‘he walked with dreams and darkness;’ 
and so, quitting Arthur’s court, he entered a boat 
— Vivien entering with him — sailed over the sea 
to the Breton coast, and became a wanderer in 
the Forest of Broceliande. There, falling under 
the spell of the temptress he was urged by her 
to reveal the secret spell by which ‘if any wrought 
on any one with woven paces and with waving 
arms,’ the man so wrought on should ever seem 
to lie ‘closed in the four walls of a hollow tower,’ 
from which was no escape for ever. And Merlin, 
overtalked and overworn, ‘had yielded, told her 
all the charm, and slept.’ 

Then, m one moment, she put forth the charm 
Of w^ven paces and of waving hands, 

And in the hollow oak he lay as dead, 

And lost to life and use and name and fame. 

Tennyson has here followed one of the tra- 
ditional versions ot Merlin’s disappearance from 
among men. But there are other traditions ; and 
that one of them which more immediately con- 
cerns us has for its scene one of the loveliest 
spots in all the Scottish Border. This is on the 
river Tweed, near Broughton. Here, at the junc- 
tion of the Drummelzier or Powsail Burn with 
the Tweed* is a ■whitethorn -tree, which is said 
to mark the spot where Merlin died and was 
buried. It forms a fit sleeping-place for the 
great Bard of Celtic mythology. It is in the 
very heart of Tweeddale. The Tweed has 
already flowed northward in a narrow valley 
between closely-flanking hills, leaving far behind 
its pellucid source amongst the high brown.slopes 
of Hartfell. But here at Drummelzier the valley 
broadens out, and the river starts on its eastward 
course with a full current, broad and majestic, 
overshadowed by the soft green hills that hound 
its farthest holms. It is a place that is always 
beautiful, whether we see it in the first fresh 
greenness of spring or in the full flush’ of summer ; j 
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but especially beautiful is it in the waning clays 
of autumn, when the dark wood of Dreva on 
the one side of the river stands out in sombre 
contrast to the many-coloured groves of Dawyck 
on the other, where the yellows and browns and 
bronzes of fading foliage mass themselves in 
picturesque relation to the darker tints of the 
solemn pines. 

It seems at first sight singular that a Wizard 
who is especially claimed as belonging to the 
Kymric or Welsh branch of the Celts should be 
so associated with the south of Scotland. But 
Merlin, like Arthur, belongs not so much to a 
district as to a race. And we must bear in mind 
that thirteen hundred years ago the distribution 
of the population in Britain was different, as 
regards races, from what it is now. Arthur is 
called the king of the Dumnoninns ; hut there 
were two races in Britain so called. One occu- 
pied the south-western peninsula of Britain now 
Known as Cornwall ; the other occupied the 
greater portion of the middle Lowlands of what 
we now call Scotland. That the people of these 
two far-divided territories were of the same great 
family of Celts is obvious from the place-names 
that still exist on the Borders — Traquair, Tra- 
henna, Polwarth, Penvalla, and many others that 
closely resemble names in Cornwall; as likewise 
from such river-names as the Tweed, the Tcviot, 
and the Timali, all of which have analogues in 
Wales. The Cornish, like the Gaelic tongue, 
is regarded by philologists as an older form of 
Celtic than the Welsh ; and the fact that we find 
names in the south of Scotland that resemble 
names both in Cornwall and in Wales, may be 
regarded as supporting the theory tlut it was the 
older or Gaelic-speaking Celts who fust occupied 
the country, and that these gave place later on to 
a second wave of immigrant Celts who spoke 
Welsh. Bearing this in mind, therefore, it is not 
difficult to understand how the mythologies of the 
Celtic race should he found embodied in the 
place-names of districts so far apart as Cornwall 
and the Scottish Border. 

This co-existence of traditional legends regard- 
ing Arthur and Merlin in places so widely sepa- 
rated, is distinctly unfavourable to the chums 
that have been put forward for these men as 
being really historical personages. It is diffi- 
cult to regard them as such. The great battle 
of Mons Badonicus, or Badon Hill, fought 493 
A.D., is one with which Arthur’s name is asso- 
ciated. But the historian Nennius, who professes 
to give the names of tins and other battles fought 
by Arthur, lived some centuries after the date 
Ox that event, and our best scholars regard his 
compilation of so-called Arthurian battles as of 
doubtful authenticity. Whereas the Welsh his- 
torian Uildas, who was born in the same year 
as that in which the battle of Mons Badonicus 
was fought, and who makes special reference 
to the battle, does not mention ' Arthur’s name 
in connection with it, nor does he moreover 
^peenx ever to have heard of any military leader 
of the name of Arthur. If Arthur really lived 
. and reigned and fought the battles attributed to 
4 him against the enemies of his country and his 
^race, it is difficult to understand how an historian 
lived during the same years, and belonged 
to the same nation, should have failed to give 
f his life and deeds emphatic record. 


If we are unable to recognise Arthur as an 
historical personage, it is on similar grounds 
that Merlin too must be regarded as mythical. 
But a special difficulty crops up in the case hi 
Merlin. According to the Arthurian legends, 
Merlin was a man of great influence and great 
powers of necromancy long before Arthur was 
born; and according to the same cycle of legends, 
we find the Wizard fighting at the battle of 
Ardderyd in 573 a.d., more than a hundred years 
later. And not only so ; but the Wizard is reputed 
to have wandered for loity years among the 
hills that surround the sources of the Tweed 
and Clyde, in a state of semi-madness in con- 
sequence of his defeat at Ardderyd, thus ex- 
tending his life to something like a hundred 
and seventy years. The old legend writers were 
aware of this difficulty, and so, to get rid of it, 
were obliged to ‘invent a second Merlin. The 
one who is said to have lived in Wales tinder 
Arthur’s father (Cther Pcndragon), and under 
Arthur himself, they rail Meilin Ambrosius ; the 
other, who is alleged to have lived in Scotland 
and to have fought at Ardderyd, they call Merlin 
Caledonius. We have voluminous and highly- 
wrought narratives of the wonderful deeds of 
both Arthur and Meilin ; but these narratives 
arc not earlier than the twelfth century, and 
they possess the unfailing characteristic of all 
myth stories, that those writers who lived 
farthest from the time of the heroes are able 
to give the fullest details of their history and 
deeds, while the one historian who was con- 
temporary with them is absolutely silent. 

Standing, therefore, by the so-called ‘Merlin’s 
Grave,’ m these the upper reaches of the Tweed, 
we may regal d the name and place which tradition 
has so long preserved and identified, as a link 
connecting us with that distant age when as yet 
the Saxon had not settled permanently in this 
fair Borderland, and its dales and glens were 
peopled with men and women who spoke the 
language whuli then* posterity in Wales speak 
.-till. These early Kymric settlers have long van- 
ished from the Borders, but have left behind them 
the names of Aitlmr and Meilin — the highest 
personifications of Strength and Wisdom in the 
mythology of the Kymric people. In this view, 
neither Scotland, nor Wales, nor Cornwall, nor 
Britt;* ny may lay any exclusive claim to have 
been the scene of Arthur’s feats and Merlin’s 
wonders ; for the names oi these heroes are to 
be found wherever Welsh-speaking Cells have 
lived. 

We have seen the tradition of Merlin's death 
which Lord Tennyson has adopted for poetical 
treatment ; that which relates to the death of 
Merlin the Wild, or Meilin Caledonius, is quite 
different both as to the locality and the circum- 
stances of it. From Broecliande vve are brought 
back to Tweedside, and in stead of the wily Vivien 
with her woven paces and her waving arms, we 
have the sticks, and stones of a rough band of 
ancient Border shepherds. 

This latter story of Merlin’s death is curious, 
and must have been written by one who was 
familiar with the locality, as the nature of the 
ground at the spot where the Wizard is said to 
nave been killed is precisely such as the circum- 
stances attending his death would lead us to 
expect. Moreover, it is just possible that the 
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person to whom the name of Merlin Caledonius 
was applied may have been a real person, as the 
name given him in life is Llallogen, and it is only 
Bower in his Continuation of the Scotichronicov , 
which he wrote so late as the fifteenth century, 
who Reeks *bo identify this Llallogen with Merlin 
the Wild. It is possible also that the poems 
which are attributed to this Merlin the Wild 
may have actually been written by Llallogen ; 
and on account of this poetical faculty and the 
mental aberration of his later years, the people 
may have come to regard him as a second Merlin, 
the one name in the course of time supplanting 
the other. And so, instead of the place of burial 
being called after Llallogen -a name foreign to 
Saxon lips — it was reconsecrated with the mpre 
familiar appellation of Merlins Crave. 

In the Life of St Kentigem — better known 
in Scotland as St Mungo — written in the twelfth 
century, we road of a certain Lailoken or Llal- 
logen who lived in the court of King Jtydderch 
as a kind of jester, but who, after the death of 
the saint, became very melancholy, ami began to 
utter prophecies, which were rendered memorable 
by their realisation. Bower, who connects him 
with Merlin the Wild, gives a different version 
of Llallogen’s relations with the saint. According 
to him, it happened that Kentigem was in the 
woods praying, when ho was suddenly come upon I 
by a certain madman, naked and hairy, and like a i 
furious savage. The saint addressed him, with the 
result that the supposed madman gave him some 
information as to himself. lie said he was once 
the Bard of Vortigem, and was called Merlin ; j 
that he had been the cause of the slaughter of all 
those who Ml at the battle ‘fought between the 
Liddell and Carwandlow’ (supposed to be that of 
Ardderyd), and that for this great evil which he 
lmd done he had been driven forth by Heaven 
to dwell among the beasts until the day of his 
death. The saint ministered to him the consola- 
tions of religion ; and, after receiving the bene- 
diction, the Wizard is said to have at once pro- 
phesied liis own death ami that of the king, and 
again betook himself to the wilderness. It so 
happened that on the same day Llallogen in the 
course of Ins wanderings was met by the shepherds 
of a certain chief called Meld ml, at his place of 
Drununeldml or Drummel/icr, and these, prob- 
ably regarding the Wizard as the cause cala- 
mity to themselves or their flocks, seized him, 
and proceeded to stone him and beat him to death. 
At the last moment the wretched man stumbled 
over a steep bluff or bank overhanging the Tweed, 
his body falling upon the sharp point of a stake 
which had been stuck into a little fish stew in 
the water, ami upon which he was impaled. 
This manner of death, it was found, corresponded 
with the prophecy which he had that day made, 
that he should die by three kinds of death, 
namely, by stoning, tfy drowning, and by im- 
palement. The high bank above the PoWsail 
Burn, at its junction with the Tweed, corresponds 
with the description of that over which the 
Wizard is said to have fallen. 

The battle of Ardderyd was that at which 
Bydderch, by liis victory over the pagans, estab- 
lished himself as king of Cumbria or Strath- 
clyde, embracing within it all the petty Kyrnric 
tribes, and among them those who inhabited 
Tweeddale. If partial insanity befell Llallogen 


after his defeat at Ardderyd, it is possible he may 
have been allowed to wander about the king’s 
court, as told in the Life of Kentigem ; and it is 
equally possible that in the later stages of his 
madness he may have taken to the forests and 
wilds, as narrated by Bower. 

In the poems which have been attributed *to 
him, and which will be found in Dr Skene’s 
Four Ancient Hooks of Wales , he is represented as 
being in his last days haunted by two spirits — 
that of his sister Gwcndydd, ‘The Dawn,’ and 
that of his early love Hwimleian, ‘The Gleam.’ 
These are the poetical fictions of an imagination 
stimulated by the nature-worship of his pagan 
years, and yet may have helped to soften the 
pressure of those hitter days in which the Wizard 
wandered friendless and alone, with crazod brain 
and remorseful heart, by the green-lipped foun- 
tains of the silver Tweed. * j. R. 
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THE ROMANCE Or A WRECK. 

CHAPTER XXII. — WE SIGHT A SAIL. 

It was then something after ten by my watch, 
and she slept for five hours without a stir, though 
now and again she spoke in her sleep. I know 
not why I should have remained awake, unless it 
was to keep my weather-eye lifting for the rats. 
There was nothing to watch for or to hope for 
in such weather as that. Once, when the beasts 
below were very noisy — for, as you will suppose, 
in that solemn stillness their squeaking rose 
with a singularly sharp edge to the ear — I 
bethought me of the pantry, and could not 
remember whether I had shut the door. For all 
T could yet tell, the stores we had to depend 
upon were in that little cabin ; and if the rata 
found their way to the food, we might speedily 
starve. I lighted a second candle, that, should 
the girl suddenly awake, she might not find her- 
self in the dark, and stepped below, and found 
the door closed. 1 opened it, and minutely sur- 
veyed the interior, and observing all to lie well, 
shut the door and came away ; but never can 
T forget the uncontrollable chills and shudders 
which seized me on passing through that cabin ! 
I do not doubt my mind had been a little 
weakened. The remains of the mainmast pierced 
the deck, and stood like a pillar ; it stirred to 
the movement of the candle in my hand, and I 
stopped with a violent start to gaze at it, while 
the perspiration broke from my forehead. Vague 
indeterminable shapes seemed to flit past and 
about the stand of arms. The dull noises in the 
hold took to my alarmed ears the notes of human 
groans. Several rats scurried in flying forms of 
blackness towards the after cabins : they seemed 
to start up through the deck at my feet ! 

When I resumed my seat on the locker, I was 
trembling from head to foot, and my heart beat 
uitli feverish rapidity A draught of wine rallied 
me, and I tried to find something ridiculous in 
my fears. But all the same my dejection was as 
that of a man under sentence of death, and again 
and .again I would put up a prayer, to God for 
our speedy deliverance, whilst I sat hearkening to 
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the noises below, to the steady pattering of the 
rain, to the occasional melancholy sob of water, 
and to the broken unintelligible nuitterings of 
the sleeping girl. * 

At some nour between three and four my com- 
panion awoke. She sat up with a cry of wonder ; 
and by the candle-light I observed her staring 
around with looks of astonishment and horror. 
I waited until she should have recollected her- 
self, to use the fine expressive word of the old 
writers. 

‘ I have been dreaming of home, 5 she said in a 
low voice— ‘of safety, of comfort, of everything 
that I am now wanting. — What time is it, Mr 
Dugdale ? ’ 

I put my watch close to my face and told her 
the hour. 

‘How black the night continues !’ she said — 
‘how silent too!’' she added after hearkening 
awhile. ‘It has ceased to’ rain, and there is not 
a breath of air.’ 

‘It has not rained for these two hours 
past,’ said I. ‘ I am impatient for the day to 
break. The horizon should be tolerably clear, 
if there he no rain ; yet what can daybreak 
possibly disclose to us on top of such a night of 
stagnation as this has been?’ 

* Have you slept ?’ 

‘No.’ 

* Then you will take some rest now. It is my 
turn to watch.’ 

‘The dawn will be breaking in a couple of 
hours,’ said I ; ‘I will wait till it conies. Should 
nothing be in sight, 1 may endeavour to rest. 
You will not suffer in the daylight from the feel- 
ing of loneliness that would make you wretched 
now if I slept.’ 

‘Whilst you are here, although sleeping, Mr 
Dugdale, I should not feel lonely. Your voice 
assures me that you require sleep. I have been 
resting five hours. How patient you are !’ 

She took up my jacket, re-formed it pillow- 
fashion, placed it on the locker where her own 
head had lain. 

‘Pray, lie down, Mr Dugdale. I shall not be 
afraid ; ami I can awaken you in an instant if 
there should be occasion to do so.’ 

I complied, rather to please her than to humour 
my own wishes ; l'or though my eyelids had the 
heaviness of lead, there was a thrilling and hurry- 
ing of nervous sensations in me which were as 
good as a threat that I should not sleep. And so 
it proved, for after I had held my head pillowed 
for some half-hour, I was still broad awake, and 
then, growing impatient of my posture, I sat 
erect. 

‘ No use, Miss Temple. I cannot sleep ; and 
since that is so, pray, resume this hard couch and 
finish out your slumbers.’ 

But this she would not do, protesting that she 
was fully rested. I was too desirous of her 
company to weary her with entreaties ; and until 
the day broke, we sat at that narrow table with 
the light close enough to enable us to see each 
other clearly. I remember saying to her : 

‘ Since this is an experience you were fated to 
pass through — I suppose we must all believe in 
the preordination of our lives — my sincere regret 
is that you should not have been imprisoned in 
this hull with somebody more agreeable to your- 
self than I.’ 


* Why do you say that V she exclaimed, giving 
me a look that earned me back. ‘In this state 
of misery a compliment would be shocking.’ 

‘ I seek no compliment,’ said I. * I am merely 
expressing a regret.* 

‘ You regret that you arc here ?’ she.ex claimed. 
‘So do I, lor then I should not be here. But 
since it is my lot to be here, 1 am satisfied with 
my companion ; I would not exchange him for 
any other person on board the Countess Ida.' 

I bowed. 

‘Should we be rescued,’ she continued, keeping 
her dmk gaze full upon me as she spoke (and 
something of their beauty and brilliancy of light 
had returned to her eyes with her rest), ‘ I shall 
be deeply in your debt. My mother will thank 
yon, Mr Dugdale.* 

‘ 1 have done nothing, Miss Temple. It is you 
who are now complimentary, and I fear ironi- 
cal.’ 

She slightly shook her head and sighed, then 
remained silent for a minute or two, and said : 
‘How small and contemptible my spirit shows 
itself when T arn tested ! Do you recollect when 
this wretched brig was lying near us, how 1 took 
a parasol from my aunt and levelled it at this 
vessel and talked oi wishing to see a sea-light 
and of shooting a limn ? How brave J was 
uben there was nothing particularly to be 
afraid of, and how cowardly 1 have shown my- 
self here.’ 

‘I should have scarcely believed,’ said I, ‘that 
you were sensible of my presence at the time you 
speak of.’ 

* Why V she asked. 

‘Indeed,’ 1 continued, ‘I should have scarcely 
believed that you were sensible that 1 was on 
board the blnp.* 

‘ Mr Dugdale, if my manner did not please you, 
this is no time to reproach me with it.’ Her eyes 
sparkled and her lip curled peevishly. 

‘ Hark 1’ I exclaimed ; * I hear a rippling noise 
as of approaching wind.’ 

I passed round the table, gained the door, and 
looked out. The atmosphere was still motionless ; 
but the sounds of rip] ding drew near, and pre- 
sently 1 felt a pleasant little air blowing over the 
stern of the hull, accompanied with the tinkling 
and lipping noises of water set in motion trem- 
bling «to the brig’s side. But it was still pitch- 
dark, and search the sky where I would, I could 
observe no break of faintness, no leanest vision 
of star, no vaguest outline of cloud in the impene- 
trable obscurity. 

I returned to the table, this time seating myself 
opposite to Miss Temple. It was easily seen in 
her face that she was sensible I did this con- 
sciously ; indeed, the gaze she rested upon me 
was a k>()k of inquiry, as though she would dis- 
cover whether this holding aloof on my part was 
due to respect or to dislike. Then, as though 
she'suddenly sickened to such idle considerations, 
she exclaimed with an eager awakening of her 
in her whole manner: ‘Does this breeze come 
from the direction where the ships are, or 
where you may suppose them to be, Mr Dug- 
dale V 

‘For the life of me, I could not tell you,’ I 
responded ; ‘ there are no quarters of the compass 
for human senses on such a night as this, in a 
hull that may be headed on all sorts of courses 
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by the set of the swell ; but the dawn will be 
here anon, ajid if this draught holds, we shall 
be able to find out whence it proceeds.’ 

It was still blowing the same light breeze when 
day broke, and 1 then knew that the wind sat 
about north-west. Miss Temple and I stepped 
on to the 'deck, where we stood in an agony of 
impatience awaiting the full revelation ol the 
sea. One saw why it should have been so pitch- 
dark throughout the night ; the sky was overcast 
from horizon to horizon by a sheet of salluwish 
leadcn-hued vapour. Yet the atmosphere had 
cleared so as to enable the sight to penetrate to 
the verge of the normal sea-line, where the ocean 
stood in a firm rim of the darkness of indigo in 
the east against the gray of the morning that 
was spreading out behind it. I took a long find 
steady view of the circle ; my companion’s eyes 
were riveted upon me as I did so ; she had rather 
trust my sight than hers, and her gaze glowed 
with an inexpressible eagerness to witness in 
my face an air that should inform her I beheld 
a sail. 

‘It is the same inhuman abominable blankness 
as that of yesterday,’ said I, fetching a deep 
breath of rage and grief ; then shocked by the 
look of honor and despair in Miss Temple, I 
added: ‘Vet this gives us a Mew of but little 
more than seven miles. Here is a wind, surely, 
to whip -mii'dliing along. Tne ships of this 
ocean cannot al! hu\< rotted m yesterday's pesti- 
lential calm. Oh for such another telescope as 
Mr France’s ! ' and so saying, I tiudged foi wards, 
and in a lew minutes was sweeping the horizon 
from the elevation of the foretop. 

I ran my eyes slowly ami piercingly along the 
sea-line, starting from the part into which the 
vessel’s mutilated bowsprit pointed, and when my 
vision was over the starboard quarter, 1 beheld, 
trembling upon the utmost verge of the livid 
waters streli liing to llie sluouded sky, a minute 
fragment of white— a tip as of a seagull’s pinion, 
but of a certainty a sail ! 1 lingered to make 

sure Miss Temple watched me from abaft the 
deck-house. My glance went to her for an instant, 
and I saw her bring her hands together and lift 
them, as though she witnessed m my posture 
that I descried something. My heart hammered 
violently in my ears, and my breathing was short 
and laboured. m 

‘What do you see?’ Miss Temple cried at 
last, her rich voice, tremulous with excitement 
and expectation, floating up like the notes of a 
flute. 

‘A sail!’ I exclaimed, calling with an effort. 

* Patience ’ 1 must stay hero to make sure of 

the direction she is taking ;’ and I stood pointing 
while she strained her sight ; but " there was 
nothing for her to see down there. • * 

The breeze had weight enough to determine 
the matter with some despatch, and I knew that 
if the sail were heading away from us, it must 
speedily vanish, so mere a # speck was it. 
Instead, though I will not say that it tjrcw 
whilst I stood staring, it hung with a fixedness 
to satisfy me that the vessel was steering a course 
that must bring us into the sphere of her hori- 
zon ; and not having the least doubt of this, I 
dropped over the short futtock shrouds of the 
wreck and sprang on to the deck. 

* It is a ship, Mr Dugdaie V cried Miss Temple 


with something of an hysteric accent of inquiry 
in her voice. 

‘ Assuredly,’ I answered. 

1 Will she see us, do £ou think ?’ 

‘ Ay, if she does nof shift her helm. But we 
will compel her to see us.’ 

The girl suddenly grasped my hand in both 
hers, bowed her head over it, and I felt a tear. 

I was so affected that I stood looking, unable 
to speak. It was a sort of submission in its way 
— I cannot convey my thoughts of it. She was 
without her hat ; I see her now as she bent over 
my hand ; I feel the ice-cold pressure of her 
fingers, and recall the hot tears glittering through 
the beauty of her downcast lashes as they fell. 
She slowly lifted her large wet eyes to my 
face. 

‘What an experience this lias been!’ she 
whispered ; ‘ how shall I l^p able to persuade 
people that I underwent it and lived?’ 

She still unconsciously held my hand. I put 
my lips to her fingers, and she released me. 

‘It must always be one of the very happiest ] 
memories of my life to me,’ said J. * I shall 
never make you believe m the joy your deliver- 
ance will fill me with.’ 

‘Oh yes, yes!’ she cried passionately; then 
sending a look over the quarter, she added : 
‘Are we not losing time? Is there not •some- 
thing we can do to summon her to us? Will 
it be long before .she appears?* 

* No ; we are not losing time,’ I answered. 

‘I shall have plenty of leisure to make a smoke, 
and that is wliat we must presently do. If she 
be the Imliaman or the corvette, all that is 
visible of her from yonder foretop is her royals. 
Her topgallant-tails, her topsails, and her courses 
will have to climb before her hull shows. Her 
speed to this air will not exceed four knots. 
She is probably twenty miles distant yet ; and 
we must allow her, unless the breeze freshens, 
a good three hours to give us a full eight of 
herself *>n that horizon out there. So let us 
first get something to eat, Miss Temple, and then 
I will go to work.’ 

But our excitement was too strong to suffer 
us to make more than a phantom of a meal. A 
little biscuit soaked in wine formed my com- 
panion's breakfast ; but her spirits had returned 
to her, the remembered brilliancy was in her 
eyes again ; a faint, most delicate flush was on 
her cheek ; with unconscious fingers she caressed 
her hair, as though, influenced by a womanly , 
instinct of which she was insensible, she adjusted i 
her tresses in preparation of our reception by 
the people of the ship. She was sure it was 
the Countess Ida. There was real gaiety in the 
laugh with which she said that she knew Mrs 
Radclifle’s character, that she could well imagine 
how her aunt had tormented Captain Keeling, 
how ceaselessly the old lady would importune the 
captain to mak<? haste and recover her niece. 

‘Oh, what a meeting it will be !’ she cried. 

‘The sail may prove the corvette, though,’ 
said I. 

‘ But she will rescue us, Mr Dugdaie, and hunt 
after the Indiaman, and Sir Edward will put 
us on board of her.’ 

I left her to enter the ’tween-decks, where I 
collected a number of mats, blankets, staves of 
casks, and other material, which would bum and 
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produce a thick smoke ; and presently, with the 
assistance of Miss Temple, had a great heap of 
these things stacked on deck betwixt the fore- 
mast and the main-hatch. It was a hard job 
to get, the stuff to kindle, for the mats were 
damp, and the staves not to be set on fire by a 
sulphur match. But on overhauling the lockers 
in the deck-house 1 found a tin can half full 
of oil and a small parcel of rags ; and by means 
of these 1 set my bonfire alight. The planks 
of the deck were thick and wet and securely 
calked, and the burning stuff was well clear of 
the hatch ; there was no fear, then, as 1 believed, 
of the fire penetrating the deck. It made a pro- 
digious smoke. The mass of damp blankets and 
rugs smouldered into a dark thick column, which 
mounted high ere it arched over to the wind. 
It was a signal to be sighted as far away as the 
ship was, and I s£ood watching it with trans- 
ported eyes as it soared in belching folds, gyrating 
into and blackening out upon the breeze till it 
showed like a steamer’s smoke or a ship on 
fire. 

I waited a little, and then got into the fore- 
shrouds to mark the sail afresh, and beheld the 
gleam of her canvas when 1 was still two or 
three ratlines below the futtock shrouds • good 
assurance, indeed, of her rising, and nimbly too, 
and heading square for us. 1 strained my gaze 
at her from the height of the top, but she was 
far too remote to be distinguishable : nothing 
more, indeed, than a little ivory shaft agaiiibt 
the sulky bhallowish sky. 

It now occurred to me that I might accentuate 
the signal of the smoke by letting fall the fore- 
sail, for hero was a space of canvas that would 
not only catch the eye, but suggest the hull as 
a still inhabited wreck that was on fire. 1 called 
to Miss Temple. She looked up eagerly. 

‘Do you see those ropes leading to the deck 
from the arms of this yard V said I, pointing. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I want you to haul them taut, Miss Temple — 
gather in the slack, to prevent the yard from 
swinging, as I mean to get upon it.’ 

She understood me perfectly. Her jewelled 
fingers flashed upon the brace as she threw it off 
the belaying pin, and I gazed down with a smile 
of deep admiration at her noble figure as she' 
swayed at the rope, tightening and then belaying 
it again. 

‘You should have been a sailor’s daughter, 
Miss Temple,’ I cried ; ‘there is the true skill 
of the ancient mariner in your trick of bolding 
on with one hand and making fast with the 
other. — Will you please now tighten the brace 
on the right-band side V 

She did so ; and I got upon the yard, and 
‘laying out’ upon it, as it is called, severed with 
my knife the ropes with which the canvas was 
trapped to the spar, and down fell the sail wivh 
a large rent right amidships of it, though that 
signified nothing in a square of white that was 
to serve as a signal only. 1 descended to the 
deck. 

‘Why have you loosed that sail 1 ?* inquired 
Miss temple. — I explained. — ‘But will not the 
wreck now blow away from that ship 1 ?’ 

‘No,’ said I; ‘she will fall off and come to. 
But the yard must be trimmed to achieve 
that’ 


So saying, I let go the weather brace and 
swung the yard fore and aft as far as I cbuld 
bring it, then overhauled the clew-garnets, that 
all there was of the sail might show. The hull 
slewed to the pressure, then hung quiet ; mean- 
while, 1 continued to feed the blaze, lieaping 
on rugs and blankets, and so firing up that at 
times the smoke hung as thick to leeward as a 
thunder-cloud. 

{To be continued.) 


KBUPP’S IRONWORKS. 

One of the largest iron and steel manufacturing 
establishments in the world is that founded by the 
late Alfred Krupp, the famous German cannon- 
founder, whose name is so well known in connec- 
tion with modern improvements in artillery. His 
principal works are situated at Essen, in Prussia, 
in the midst of a district productive of both 
iron and coal. The town of Essen, which at the 
beginning of the present century contained less 
than four thousand inhabitants, has become an 
important industrial centre, with u population 
of seventy thousand persons, this increase being 
chiefly due to the growth of the iionworks, anu 
the consequent demand for labour. In the 
vicinity oi the town, numerous coal and iron 
mines, many of which are owned by the Krupp 
firm, are in active working, and furnish employ- 
ment to the large population of the surround- 
ing district. Much of the output of iron ore 
and coal from these mines is destined for con- 
sumption m the vast Krupp woiks within the 
town. Those works had their origin in a small 
iron forge, established at Essen m the year 
1810 by Frederick Krupp, the father of Alfred 
Krupp. The elder Krunp was not prosperous ; 
and a lawsuit m which lie became involved, and 
which lasted for ten years, though filially decided 
in liis favour, reduced him nearly to bankruptcy, 
lie died in 182(3, in impoverished circumstances, 
leaving a widow and three sons, the eldest of 
whom was Alfred, aged torn teen. The business 
was continued by the widow, who managed, 
though with difficulty, to procure a good educa- 
tion for her sons. "When the eldest, Allred, took 
control of the works m 1848 he found there, as 
he himself has described, ‘three workmen, and 
more debts than fortune.’ 

Krupp’s subsequent career affords a remark- 
able instance of success attained, despite adverse 
circumstances, by sheer force of ability and 
energy, in building up a colossal manufactur- 
ing business from a humble beginning. At the 
present time, Krupp’s works within the town 
of Essen occupy more than five hundred acres, 
half ol* which area is under cover. A census 
taken in September 1881 showed that the 
number of individuals in- his employ was then 
19,605, and the members of their families were 
45,776 — there being thus a total of 65,381 
persons maintained by his works. Of the army 
of workers, 11,211 were employed at the works 
in Essen, the remainder being occupied in the 
many iron and coal mines of the vicinity, or at 
the branch- works at Sayn and Neuwied ; or in 
the iron mines at Bilbao, in Spain, which pro- 
duce the best ores. In Krupp’s Essen works 
there are eiglity-two steam-hammers, ranging in 
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weight from fifty tons down to four hundred 
pounds. There are 1553 large ovens, 439 steam- 
boilers, 480 steam-engines— representing together 
18,500 horse-power— and twenty-one rolling- 
trains ; the daily consumption of coal and coke 
being 3100 tons by 1648 furnaces. The average 
daily consumption of water, which is brought 
from the river Ruhr by an aqueduct, is 24,700 
cubic metres. The electric light has been intro- 
duced, and the work ceases entirely only on 
Sunday and two or three holidays. Connected 
with the Essen works are forty-two miles of 
railway, employing twenty-eight locomotives and 
883 vehicles. There is a fine chemical labora- 
tory ; a photographic and lithographic atelier; 
a printing-office, with steam and hand presses ; 
and a bookbinding room. • 

Though, in the popular mind, the name of 
Krupp is usually associated with the manufacture 
of instruments of destruction, yet two-thirds of 
the work done in his establishment is devoted 
to the production of articles intended for peace- 
ful Uhe->. The various parts of steuin-engines, 
both stationary and locomotive ; iron axles, 
bridges, rails, wheel-tires, switches, springs, 
shafts for steamers, miut-dies, rudders, and parts 
of all varieties of iron machinery, are prepared 
here for manufacturers. The production is, in 
Dominie Sampson’s phrase, ‘prodigious.’ In one 
day the Works can turn out 270o rails, 350 wheel- 
tires, 150 axles, 180 railway-wheels, 1000 railway - 
■wedges, 1500 bomb-shells. In a month they can 
produce 250 field-pieces, thirty 5‘7-mch cannon, 
fifteen 0‘33-inch cannon, eight 11-incli cannon, 
one 14-inch gun, the weight of the last-named 
being over fifty tons, and its length twenty-eight 
feet seven inches. 

Allied Krupp devoted much attention to the 
production of steel of the finest quality, and was 
the first manufacturer who succeeded m casting 
steel in large masses. In 1802 he exhibited ill 
London an ingot of finest crucible steel weighing 
twenty-one tons. It* dimensions were lime feet 
high by foity-four inches diameter. The uni- 
formity of quality of this mass of metal was 
proved by tlie fact that when broken across it 
showed no seam or ilaw', even when examined 
with a lens. The firm can now’ make such 
homogeneous blocks of seventy-five tons weight 
if required. Such ingots are formed from tlie 
contents of a great number of small cificibles, 
each containing from filly to one hundred pounds 
of the metal. The recent developments of the 
manufacture of steel by tlie open-hearth process 
have removed all difficulty in procuring the 
metal iu masses large enough for all require- 
ments, and of a tensile strength so high as thirty- 
three to thirty-seven tons .to the square inch. 
Crucible steel, however, though more. expensive, 
still holds its place as the best and most reliable 
that can be produced ; and nothing else is ever 
used in the construction of a Krupp guu. # By 
the perfected methods in use at the Essen works, 
such steel can be made of a tensile strength of 
nearly forty tons to the square inch, and of 
marvellous uniformity of quality. The ores 
used in the Krupp works for making the best 
steel are red hematite and spathic ore, with a 
certain proportion of ferro-manganese. The cruci- 
bles employed are formed of a mixture of 
plumbago and fireclay, shaped by a mould into 
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a cylindrical jar some eighteen inches in height* 
and baked in a kiln. When in use, they are 
filled with small bars of puddled metal, mixed 
with fragments of marble brought from Villmar, 
on the Lalin. They* are then shovelled into 
large furnaces, whose floors are elevated three 
or four feet above the ground-level. In % the 
earthen floor of the immense room containing 
tlie furnaces are two lines of pits, one set to 
receive the molten metal, the other intended 
for the red-hot crucibles when emptied of their 
contents. When the crucibles have undergone 
sufficient heating, the furnace-doors are opened 
simultaneously at a given signal, and the attend- 
ant workmen draw out the crucibles with long 
tongs, and rapidly empty them into the pits 
prepared for the reception of tlie metal. The 
empty crucibles when cooled are examined, and 
if found unbroken, are used again ; but if 
damaged, as is usually the efise, are ground up, to 
be utilised in making new ones. 

The production of steel by this method fur- 
nishes employment for eight or nine hundred 
men daily in the Krupp jvoiks. Tlie Bessemer 

J irocess for converting iron into steel is also 
argely used there in making steel for certain 
purposes. All material used in the different 
classes of manufactures is subjected at every 
stage to extreme and exact tests ; the standards 
being fixed with reference to the purpose to 
which the metal is to be applied, and any 
material that proves faulty when suitably tested 
is rigorously rejected. 

The guns originally manufactured by tlie 
Krupp firm wore formed from solid ingots of 
steel, which were bored, turned, and fashioned 
as in tlie case of cast-ii on smooth-bore cannon. 
With the development of the power of artillery, 
the greater strain caused by tlie mci eased powder- 
charges and by the adoption of rifling — involving 
enhanced fi lotion between tlie projectile and the 
bore — had the result of demonstrating the weak- 
ness iqjierent in the construction of a gun thus 
made entirely from one solid forging, and that 
plan was eventually discarded. Artillerists have 
learnt that the strain produced by an explosive 
force operating in the interior of a cannon is 
not felt equally throughout the thickness of the 
» metal from the bore to the exterior, but varies 
inversely as the square of the distance of each 
portion of the metal from tlie seat of effort. For 
example, in a gun cast solid, if two points be 
taken, one at a distance of one inch from the 
bore, and the other four inches from the bore, 
the me tall ft t the point will during the 

explosion be strained sixteen times as much as 
that at tlie distance of four inches. The greater 
the thickness of the material, the greater will 
be the inequality between the strains acting at 
the points respectively nearest to and furthest 
fyom the interior. The metal nearest tlie seat of 
explosion may •thus be strained beyond its tensile 
strength, while that more remote is in imperfect 
accord with it. In such a case, disruption of the 
metal at the inner surface ensues, and extends 
successively through the whole thickness to the 
exterior, thus entailing the destruction of the 
gun. 

This source of weakness is guarded against by 
the construction of what is termed the built-up 
gun, in which the several parts tend to mutual ■ 
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support This gun consists of an inner tube, 
encircled and compressed by a long ‘jacket’ or 
cylinder, which is shrunk around the breech 
portion with the initial tension due to contraction 
in cooing. Over the jacket and along the chase, 
other hoops or cylinders are shrunk on successively, 
in layers, with sufficient tension to compress the 
parts enclosed. The number and strength of 
these hoops are proportionate to the known strain 
that the bore of the gun will have to sustain. 
The tension at which each part is shrunk on, is 
the greater as the part is farther removed from 
the inner tube ; the jacket, for example, being 
shrunk on at less tension than the outer hoops. 
The inner tube, on receiving the expansive force 
of the explosion, is prevented by the compression 
of the jacket from being forced up to its elastic 
limit ; and the jacket in its turn is similarly 
supported by the # outer hoops ; and on the 
cessation of the internal pressure the several 
parts resume their normal position. 

This system of construction originated in 
England, and is now in general use. The first 
steel guns on this principle were those designed 
by Captain Blakely and Mr J. Vavasseur, of the 
London Ordnance Works. At the Exhibition of 
1862, a Blakely 8’5-inch gun, on the built-up 
system, composed wholly of siecl, was a feature 
of interest in the Ordnance section. The plan 
devised by Sir W. Armstrong, and carried into 
effect for a series of years at Woolwich and at the 
Armstrong works at Elswiek, consisted in enclos- 
ing a tube of steel within a jacket of wrought- 
iron, formed by coiling a red-hot bur round a 
mandrel. The jacket was shrunk on with initial 
tension, and was fortified in a similar maimer by 
outer hoops of the same metal. The want of' 
homogeneity in this gun was, however, a serious 
defect, and ultimately led to its abolition. The 
difference in the elastic properties of the two 
metals caused a separation, after repeated dis- 
charges, between the steel tube and its jacket, 
with the result that the tube cracked fr*m want 
of support. Both at Woolwich and at Elswiek, 
therefore, the wrought-iron gun has given place 
to the homogeneous steel built-up gun, which is I 
also the form of construction adopted by the 
chief powers of Europe and by the United Stales 
of America. * 

The failure of some of his solid-cast guns led 
Krupp, about 1865, to the adoption of the built- 
up principle. With few exceptions, the inner 
tube of a Krupp gun is forged out of a single 
ingot, and in every case without any weld. The 
ingot destined to form the tube has first to 
undergo a prolonged forging under the steam- 
hammers, by which the utmost condensation of 
its particles is effected. It is then rough-bored 
and turned, and subsequently carefully tempered 
in oil, whereby its elasticity and tensile strength 
are much increased. It is afterwards fine-bored 
and rilled, and its powder-chambe! 1 hollowed out. 
The latter has a somewhat larger diameter than 
the rest of the bore, this having been found an 
improvement The grooves of the rifling are 
generally shallow, and they widen towards the 
breech, so that the leaden coat of the piojectile is 
compressed gradually and with the least friction. 
The jacket and hoops of steel are forged and 
rolled, without weld, and after being turned and 
tempered, arb heated and shrunk around the tube 


in their several positions, the greatest strength 
and thickness being of course given to the breech 
end, where the force of explosion exerts the 
utmost Btrain. The completed gun is mounted 
on its appropriate carnage, and having been 
thoroughly proved and tested and fitted with the 
proper sights, is ready for service. The testing 
range is at Meppen, where a level plain several 
miles in extent affords a suitable site for the 
puinose. 

For many years all guns of the Krupp 
manufacture have been on the breech-loading 
system, and he has devoted much time and 
ingenuity to perfecting the breech arrangements. 
The subject of recoil has also largely occupied his 
attention. In the larger Krupp guns the force 
of Tecoil is absorbed by two cylinders, filled with 
glycerine and fitted with pistons perforated at 
the edges. The pistons are driven by the shock 
of the recoil against the glycerine, which is 
forced through the perforations. In England a 
similar arrangement of cylinders, containing 
water as the resisting medium, has been found 
etlective ; and in America, petroleum is employed 
for the same purpose. The advantages of the 
use of glycerine are that in case of a leak it 
would escape loo slowly to lose its effect at once, 
and it is also more elastic than water, and is less 
liable to become irozen. 

The resources of Krupp’s establishment are 
equal to the production of guns of any size 
that can conceivably be requiied. He has made 
■ guns of one hundred and nineteen tons weight, 
and is said to be now making one of one hun- 
dred and forty tons. The poitentous development 
of the size and power oi modern ordnance is 
exemplified by these guns, and the Arnistiong 
guns of one hundred and ele\en tons made 
at Elswiek. Amongst the class of monster 
cannon, one of the most powerful is Krupp’s 
seventy-one-ton gun. This, like all others of 
his make, is a breech-loader. Its dimensions 
are — length, thirty-two feet nine inches ; diameter 
at breech end, five feet six inches ; length of 
bore, twenty-eight feet seven inches ; diameter 
of bore, 15’7f> inches ; diameter of powder- 
chumber, 17*32 inches. The internal tube is 
of two parts, exactly joined ; and over this 
are four cylinders, shrunk on, and a ring around 
the bfeccli. Its lifling has a uniform twist of 
one in forty-five. It cannot possibly be fired 
until the breech is perfectly closed. Its maxi- 
mum charge is four hundred and eighty-five 
pounds of powder, and a chilled iron shell of 
seventeen hundred and eight pounds. 

Krupp did much to promote the welfare and 
comfoit of his workpeople. For their accom- 
modation, he erected around Essen nearly four 
thousand .family dwellings, in which more thau 
sixteen thousand persons reside. The dwell- 
ings are in suites of three or four comfort- 
ablti rooms, with good water-arrangements ; and 
attached to each building is a garden, large 
enough for the 'children to play in. There are 
one hundred and fifty dwellings of a better 
kind for ofliciuls in the service of the firm. 
Boarding-houses have also been built for the 
use of unmarried labourers, of whom two thou- 
sand are thus accommodated. Several churches, 
Protestant and Catholic, have also been erected, 
for the use of his workmen and their families. 
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There have likewise been provided two hos- 
pitals, bathing establishments, a gymnasium, 
an unsectarian free school, and six industrial 
schools— one for adults, two for feinales. In 
the case of the industrial schools, the fees are 
about two shillings monthly, but the poorest 
are admitted free. A Sick Relief and Pensions 
Fund lias been instituted, and every foreman 
and workman is obliged to be a member. The 
entrance fee is half a day’s pay, the annual pay- 
ment being proportioned to the wages of the 
individual member ; but half of each person’s 
contribution is paid by the firm. There arc 
three large surgeries ; and skilful physicians 
and surgeons, one of whom is an oculist, are 
employed at fixed salaries. For a small adiJib 
tional fee each member can also secure free 
medical aid for his wife and children. The 
advantages to members are free medical or surgi- 
cal treatment in case of need, payment from the 
fund of funeral expenses at death, pensions to 
men who have been permanently disabled by 
injuries while engaged in the works, pensions 
to widows of membuis, and temporary support 
to men who are certified by two of the physi- 
cians as unable to work. The highest pension 
■to men is five pounds monthly, the average being 
about two pounds sixteen shillings monthly. The 
average pension to widows is about one pound 
fourteen shillings monthly. 

The firm have made special arrangements 
with a number of life-insurance companies 
whereby the workmen can, if they choose, insure 
their lives at low rates. They have formed a 
Life Insurance Union, and endowed it with 
a reserve fund of three thousand pounds, from 
which aid is given to members needing assistance 
to pay their premiums. An important institu- 
tion in Essen is a great Central Supply Store, 
established and owned by the firm, where 
articles of every description — bread, meat, and 
other provisions, clothing, furniture, &c. — 
are sold on a rigidly cash system at cost price. 
Connected with the Central Store are twenty- 
seven biancli shops, in positions convenient for 
the workpeople, placing the advantages of the 
system within the easy reach of all. 

The original name, ‘ Frederick Krupp,’ has 
been retained through all vicissitudes of fortune, 
as the business title of the firm. The small 
dwelling in which Alfred Krupp was* bora 
is still standing, in the midst of the huge 
workshops that have grown up around it, and is 
preserved with the greatest care. At his expense, 
photographs of it were distributed among his 
workmen, each copy bearing the following 
inscription, dated Essen, February 1873 : ‘ Fifty 
years ago, this primitive dwelling was the abode 
of my parents. I hope that no one of our 
labourers may ever know such struggles *as have 
been required lor tl^e establishment of these 
works. Twenty- five years ago that success .was 
still doubtful which has at length — gradually, 
yet wonderfully— rewarded the exertions, fidelity, 
and perseverance of the past. May this example 
encourage others who are in difficulties ! May 
it increase respect for small houses, and sympathy 
for the. larger sorrows they too often contain. 
The object of labour should be the common weal. 
If work bring blessing, then is labour prayer. 
May every one in our community, from the 


highest to the lowest, thoughtfully and wisely 
strive to secure and build his prosperity on this 
principle ! When that is done, then will my 


principle ! When that is 
greatest desire be realised.’ 
14th July 1887. 


[one, tnen will my 
Alfred Krupp died 
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CHAPTER IV. — CONCLUSION. 

It is hard enough to own one’s self in the wrong, 
and to admit the mistake makes the matter very 
little pleasanter ; but to confess a fault in cold 
blood id perhaps the most painful test to which a 
proud . nature can be put. Still, Harold Abel- 
white’s estimate of George Goldsworthy’s char- 
acter was not very wide of the mark when he 
assured the mistress of Fotheryngsby that her 
confession would be met in the most forbearing 
spirit. 

On the morning on which Mrs Debenliam 
bad succeeded in screwing up her courage to the 
sticking-] >oint, Ren Choppin, in an unusual fit 
of contrariness, had deemed it his duty to take 
his late commander to task touching the latter’s 
reception of Hugh DcbenLam upon the occasion 
of his initial visit to the Hospital. Sylvia being 
absent upon some scholastic duty, it devolved 
upon the Captain to read the matutinal allowance 
of * British Battles.’ lie had donned his . spec- 
tacles and cleared his throat, usually the signal 
tor rapt attention upon the boatswain’s part. ; 
but instead of assuming an attitude of deep ad- 
miration, Ben laid bis pipe on one side and made 
a sign that he wished to speak. 

‘Captain,’ he commenced oracularly, ‘licave-to 
and drop your anchor for a moment. I ’ve got 
something on my mind ; and tlmt bein’ so, it ’s 
got to come out. Let ’s discuss this matter with- 
out violence.’ 

‘ What do you mean i ’ asked the Captain 
mildly. 

‘ You know what I mean well enough. You 
calls yourself a Christian man. I don’t believe 
you’re anything of the sort — so there.* 

Choppin hurled this defiance at his antagonist 
as Betsy Prig denounced the apocryphal Mrs 
Harris, only the effect was not so theatrical as upon 
that historic occasion. The Captain's spectacles 
beamed with benign astonishment. 

‘There is all kinds o’ pride,’ pursued the 
speaker, ‘some proper, and some not. Pride 
brought you here, and pnde ’ll carry you away. 
But I didn’t owt to see the gentleman as I have 
looked up to for nigh upon thirty years, go and 
insult another gentleman as never done him any 
harm.’ 

‘You think I was wrong f ’ asked Goldsworthy 
meekly. ‘You cannot understand some things, 
Ben, and this is one of them. Our young patron’s 
father once did me u grievous injury. I cannot 
accept any favour irom his hands.’ 

Ben Choppin* described a few circles, indicative 
of contempt, with his pipe-stem. ‘ He comes here 
affable and friendly enough — as nice a mannered 
young man as 1 could wish to see. And what do 
you do? Why, insult him in your own house. 
That’s because his father had done something or 
other lie shouldn’t. Not that I believe it, mind, 
for the gentleman I remember on the Greyhound*, 
him as was so thick with you, couldn’t ha’ done 
it — I tell you what it is,’ continued Choppin, 
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waxing warm, ‘if you leaves Black friars, my 
name’s Walker.’ 

‘But my decision need not influence you,’ 
replied the Captain, somewhat touched by this 
evidence of his old friend’s fidelity. ‘ You must 
not think of such a thing, Ben. What could 
yoii do ? ’ 

‘Ay, and what could you do, either? I could 
put up with the workhouse, ns many a better man 
has done ; but I don’t stop here without you, sir. 
I’m a lonely old man, with fevv to care for a 
worn-out old sailor. There’s Miss Sylvia, God 
bless her ! with always a word and a smile for 
me.— Captain, I’d lay down my life for her 


happiness ! ’ 

‘ I believe you would, Ben/ replied the Captain 
huskily, as he wiped his spectacles, which lmd 
somehow become misty. *1 believe you would, 
Ben. I believe we pll would.’ 

‘And a nice way you’ve, got of sh owin’ it. 
There’s a model parent for you! All along of 
pride, he’s goin’ to give up a comfortable house, 
and live upon his daughter's little earnings. 
What do you think ok that ? Pride ! It’s nothin’ 
but wickedness and tomfoolery ; it’s’ 

‘ Ben, be quiet/ cried the listener. * How — how 
dare you say such things > Why, if 1 liad you on 

the quarter-deck at this moment, I would 

My old friend, pray, do not say such terrible 
things.’ 

But Mr Choppin for the time being was 
adamant to the piteous plea. Always tenacious 
of his point, he was not slow to see the advantage 
he had gained, and, like a good general, resolved 
to follow up his first impression. ‘Pair words 
butter no parsnips/ he rejoined sententiously ; 
‘and you can’t hurt me by cutting off your nose 
to spite your face. J ust say as you didn’t mean 
it, and 1 shall be the first to let bygones be 
bygones.’ 

The Captain melted visibly, being considerably 
softened by Ben Chonpin’s rugged, but no less 
forcible, arguments. There was, too, u certain 
rough tenderness in this dog-like fidelity, a 
quality for which Goldsworthy had the highest 
admiration; and, moreover, eveiy word was 
replete with truth. 

‘You are right, and 1 am wrong/ he said. 
‘Don’t reproach me with my weakness, Ben*. 
You do not know how 1 have been tried.’ lieie 
he paused for a moment. ‘ Let us say no more. — 
And now* to our “ Battles.” ’ 

‘The battle of Trafalgar, commencing— “At this 
point the Victory ” — chapter 10, page 374/ said 
Ben cheerfully. ‘ All ! it makes me *feel young 
again.’ 

But the stirring history of that memorable 
victory was not destined to enlighten Mr Choppin 
on this particular occasion, for scarcely had the 
place been found, when the Corporal, in a state, 
of Bomewhat agitated dignity, appeared, followed 
in the distance by a dapper fdotnuui, clad in 
the claret and silver livery of the house ot 
Debenham. 

‘Mrs Debenham would like to see* Captain 
Goldsworthy for a few moments, if lie is not 
particularly engaged/ Mr Dawson announced, 
with tnfe air of one repeating a lesson, at which 
the footman in the background nodded approv- 
ingly. ‘And please, Captain, may she come 
'insider 


‘Certainly/ replied Goldsworthy calmly, ‘if 
she cares to come this way.’ 

Dawson shuffled away in company with the 
gorgeous footman, while the Captain and Ben 
I Choppin regarded each other in speechless 
astonishment. 

‘ There ’s going to be a reconciliation/ said the 
latter solemnly, first to find his tongue. ‘You 
mark my words. 1 think you’re to be trusted 
this time, Captain. And whatever you do/ con- 
tinued the speaker confidentially, ‘no insults — 
nothing about the late Mr 1)., because ladies ain’t 
fond o’ hearing their belongings abused.’ 

This valuable counsel was scarcely imparted 
before the lady in question appeared, preceded 
by the agitated Corporal. Her own servant she 
dismissed with a gesture, Choppin and his fuius 
Achates retiring to their faxourite retreat to 
discuss this event, at once so poi ten tous and 
unexpected. 

Captain Goldsworthy rising, bowed, and 
motioned his visitor to a chair. ‘ l’ray, be 
seated/ he said. ‘ I am sorry the accommodation 
is so limited.’ 

Mrs Debenham took the proffered chair. There 
was an awkwaid silence for a moment as each 
scanned the other's features. There had been 
little ravage wrought by the hand of time upon 
the one, licli, prosperous, and free from the 
earkmg cares of life ; while the other, save 
that his hair was whiter, his figure not quite so 
straight as it had been, canied his troubles well 
and manfully. 

‘This is an honour 1 had not anticipated/ said 
the Captain, all the easy courtesy natural to a 
gentleman recurring m the presence of an equal. 
‘Will you hi* good enough to explain the occasion 
for your visit l ’ 

There was something in this simplicity that 
immediately set 1 he visitor at her case, not that 
the confession she liad to make caiue to her 
tongue any the more readily. But a woman of 
the world, tioubled by no excess of awkwardness, 
the training stood her in good stead now*. 

‘ What 1 have to sny/ bhe commenced, *w r ill be 
painful to yon, but infinitely more distressing to 
me. In the first place, Captain Goldsworthy, I 
will ask you to leineinber the time when my 
husband and yourself were friends.’ 

Thp Captain inclined Ins head gently. Up to 
a certain point the lecollection of that time w*as 
pleasant enough. 

‘Then something came between you — some- 
thing you were pleased to call, and not without 
some show of leuson, 1 admit — treachery. In 
the first place, 1 must tell you that my husband 
was true enough to you. There w T as treachery, 
but not on liis pait ; that w\is left to another.’ 

‘ I should like to believe that/ cried the Captain 
eagerly! ‘ It would be very pleasant to know 
that my old friend Debqnhum w f as innocent of 
deception. Madam, the loss of that money for its 
own sake I never deplored ; it w T aa the loss of my 
friend that 1 m&st regretted.’ 

‘I believe you, Captain Goldswoithy ; I do 
indeed/ said the lady warmly. ‘ Your faith has 
not been misplaced. I am to blame.’ 

‘An accident/ replied Goldsworthy, somewhat 
incredulously. ‘ Is it possible ? ’ 

The moment for confession had arrived, and, 
strangely enough, it seemed far easier than it had 
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done an hour since. Without the slightest hesita- 
tion or faltering, Mrs Debenham told her tale. 

* You will remember that my husband was, 
owing to an accident, unable to attend to his 
duties. From time to time I had helped him, 
till at length I grew to be interested in business 
affairs, and, for a woman, knew a great deal 
respecting stocks and shares. I do not want to 
Tevive painful recollections ; but the warning you 
declared you never received was written in iny 
presence, and handed me as an important docu- 
ment to post myself. That letter 1 deliberately 
suppressed.’ 

Still, not a word or sigu of astonishment from 
the listener. For a moment there was a look of 
mingled reproach and astonishment in hio blue 
eyes, but so gentle that the peuitent took fr&sh 
heart of grace to proceed. 

‘My reason, as you can guess, was this: My 
husband was unable to travel and see to his own 
interests. Had he been badly crippled over that 
one speculation, ruin would have followed. On 
the other hand, you could have been in London 
the same day the sinister rumours arrived. You 
might have sold out, and saved your money. 
But what would have followed ? Twenty thou- 
sand pun mis sold out in one day, and our chance 
of getting out would not have been worth the 
trouble of a journey. That is all J have to 
say. And from the bottom of my heart I thank 
you for making tins humiliating confession of 
mine less degrading than 1 expected it to be.’ 

‘Dear, dear,’ said the Captain regretfully, 
‘and my old friend was true to me, after all. 
It senes me right. What business had I to 
doubt him 1)1 

Not a single word of reproach, nothing that 
tended to embarrass the now thoroughly peni- 
tent speaker. Her lace was flushed to a deep 
crimson ; there were heavy tears in her eyes and 
rolling down her cheeks. 

‘ You are a good man,’ she said brokenly. 
‘How can I thank you ” 

‘ I want no thanks,’ replied the Captain gravely. 
‘To find that my trust was not misplaced is suf- 
ficient happiness for me. A V ill you oblige me 
by saying no more? Let us be thankful it has 
been no worse. — Nay, do not ask it. Your secret 
is perfectly safe in my hands.’ 

It was with a heart singularly light tliqj. Mrs 
Debenham turned her lace homewards, so light, 
indeed, that, rapt in her pleasant reverie, she 
drove past Hugh in the Widemara.h Street with- 
out the slightest recognition. She had stayed 
long enough to see Sylvia, and signify approval 
of her refilled beauty anil singular charm of 
manner. After all, she thought, there was 
money enough, and the Goldsworthys were as old 
a family as, nay, older than the Debenhums. It 
was the pleased expression engendered by this 
train of thought that Harold Abel white, walking 
towards the Hospital with Hugh, caught *md 
interpreted as a lmppy omen. m The latter had 
heard, not without astonishment, of his mother’s 
determination to visit the obdurate Captain ; but 
that her mission would be successful lie had not 
for a moment anticipated. 

‘ It is safe,’ said the artist, half jestingly, half 
sadly. * Come, sir ; I shall have much pleasure 
in presenting you to the genuine Captain Golds- 
worthy, a gentleman without equal in all this 


broad county. Mr Debenham, the gods must love 
you passing well.’ 

* It will be an acceptable change,’ said Hugh 
dryly. ‘I suppose 1 must ask no questions. 
Only, I cannot btand a repetition of last \ve$k.’ 

But there was nothing frosty in Captain Golds- 
worthy’s manner as he came to the door of his 
cottage to meet the new patron. That Hugh 
intended to pay the Hospital another visit in the 
course of the day, he had gathered from a purting 
observation of Mrs Debenham. In honour of 
the occasion he had donned his best uniform, a 
decided breach of the rules, but, under the cir- 
cumstances, perfectly excusable. 

‘I hope you have forgiven me?’ he said in 
his most courtly manner. ‘There had been a 
grievous mistake, for which 1 am altogether to 
blame.’ 

In spite of himself, Abetyhite was forced to 
turn away to disguise a smile. Like Uncle Toby, 
the Captain’s perversion of the truth must have 
been ignored by the recording angel. 

‘1 have heard of some misunderstanding/ 
Hugh replied as easily. ‘-But 1 lia\e been out 
of England so long, that really 

‘It is best forgotten. We old servants of Her 
Majesty are apt to he hasty in our judgments 
sometimes. Your father and I were old ship- 
mates, and bosom friends many years ago. If 
you are half as good a man, you will fill his 
[ place worthily.’ 

! There was nothing more for it hut to shake 
hands, which they did with more than usual 
heartiness. Then Hugh looked round, as if he 
had missed something, an action by no means 
| throw'll uw'iiy upon the observant painter. 

| ‘Your family circle is not complete, Captain 
Goldsworthy,’ he ohsened. ‘Mr Debenham is 
wondeiing what has become of Mi&s Sylvia.’ 

‘I must plead guilt} to the impeachment/ 
Hugh admitted unblushingly. — ‘Come, Captain, 
in common fairness to me, you must remove 
the veiy unfavourable impiession created the 
other afternoon.’ 

‘Nay ; you must do that yourself, lad/ cried 
the Captain, m great good-humour. ‘If you 
have as winning a tongue as your appearance 
is pleasing, there is no likelihood of failure on 
\our part. If you care to walk lound your 
new r possessions, you will probably find her in 
the rums.’ 

Hugh, eager as ho was, hesitated a moment ; 
but reading the unmistakable ‘ Yes’ in Abelwhite’s 
eyes, tarried no longer. The latter watched his 
letreating figure with a curious mixture of pain 
and pleasure at his heart. It is hard for a man 
to destroy the tabiic of his happiness to form 
the material upon which to build up the felicity 
of a rival. 

The shadow's had already commenced to 
lengthen across the lawn ; there was only the 
faintest of breezes stirring the green ivy round 
the ruined monastery. From the street beyond 
there came the mufiied roar of traffic, here soft 
and subdued to something like drowsy music. 

A little rain had fallen in the morning, freshen- 
ing the borders of mignonette and tenweek stock. 
There w as not a ‘ seemly coat of red ’ to be seen, 
no figure save that of a girl standing before the 
preaching -cross, her eyes fixed upon the worn 
lettering round the base. 
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Hugh stepped across the strip of lawn, his 
feet deadened by the elastic tun, and stood by 
her side. As she turned, half-startled, and her 
eves met his, there wa| something there more 
eloquent of welcome than any words could be. 
He took her hand in his and held it for a 
moment. 4 1 have been talking to your father,’ 
he said. 

, 4 Yes? I am glad you came, for I should not 

like j T ou to misjudge him. Your mother was 
here this morning, and explained the miserable 
misunderstanding. It was very good of lier to 
come.* 

‘ Why did you leave London V asked Hugh. 
He had heard but \ aguely the preceding remark. 

4 1 have been looking for you everywhere.’ 

4 Have you? I thought you knew that— that 
— who I was. I knew you were the son of my 
father’s old friend. # I thought I could be happier 
here than there. It is ( a beautiful place, and 
1 have got to love it.’ 

They had moved towards the ruin, and with 
no fixed intent on either side, presently stood 
within the naked walls, alone and unperceived, 
shut out as it were from the outer world. Hugh 
waited patiently till she had ceased to speak, 
then drew a pace closer to her side. 

4 1 have heard most of the story,’ he said. 
‘Of course there is no one to blame; still, 1 
feel that I and mine owe you and yours a 
great deal. And yet, selfish that 1 am, 1 want 
to go deeper into your debt. If 1 had spoken 
to you a week ago it would have been useless ; 
now, 1 hope differently.’ 

4 Say on,’ said Sylvia gaily, though there was 
a slight break in her voice. 4 1 am so happy 
to-day that I could not refuse any favour. Any- 
thing that there is in my power to grant shall 
be yours.’ 

4 Many thanks, ’ said Hugh, calmly appropri- 
ating the hands Sylvia had held out to him half 
jestingly. 4 Then I want this. — Now, be silent. 

I am the governor of this place, and its* inmates 
are subject to my supreme command. — Kyhia, I 
command you to say “ Yes.” ’ 

‘But really,’ Sylvia ejaculated, laughing and 
crying in a breath, her blue eyes filled with 

tears ; 4 it is so sudden ’ 

4 But not unexpected. Oh! you sweet hypo- 
crite! you deceit! ul Sylvia! And this is how 
soon you have forgotten that morning in Ken- 
sington Gardens, but five months ago, that you 
promised to’ 

4 1 didn’t,’ Sylvia cried indignantly — 4 1 didn’t 
promise to marry you.’ <■ 

4 No ; but you promised, if you didn’t marry 
me, you wouldn’t marry any one else,’ Hugh 
retorted coolly. 4 See, X am waiting.* 

4 You are very patient,’ Sylvia murmured ; 
‘and I am a happy, happy girl. Oh ! how much 
more do you want me to say than that t' < 

Mr Corporal Dawson, wandering towards his 
accustomed seat, heard the voices, and peeped in. 
There Ben Choppin discovered him ten minutes 
later, a rigid statue of astonishment at the un- 
accustomed spectacle of a beautiful girl with her 
lover’s arm round her and her head upon his 

^ shoulder. Ben, taking in the situation at a 
led his friend kindly, but none the less 
fcp the accustomed seat, where he eyed him i 
for some mohients in silent scorn and loathing. 


4 Jacob Dawson,’ said he in a judicial whisper, 

4 ain’t you ashamed of yourself ? ’ 

But the Corporal’s energetic and far-seeing 
mind was busy discounting the future. 4 If so be 
as that be the case,’ he replied meditatively, 4 it 
ought to mean sumniut liexter at Christmas’ — a 
low practical remark, accepted hy Ben Choppin 
with the contempt it unquestionably deserved. 

In accordance with the Corporal’s anticipations, 
there was a wedding a little later, of so romantic 
a description that the ditc of Castleford and 
ueighboui hood had conversational matter enough 
to last through at least a dozen dinner-parties 
and such -like festivities. The idea of being 
married from an almshouse was unconventional 
eifougli in all conscience ; but then a Goldsworthy f 
of Lugwardine, as every woman in the west of 
England knows, can trace descent from Llewellyn 
himself. Under the old ruin, roofed over for the 
occasion, Hugh and his bride cut the- wedding 
cake ; and the Corporal and Ben ( ’hoppin, the 
breach being healed, drank so many toasts that 
they became exceedingly vain-glorious and inflated 
with pride, thus engendering a sore feeling with 
the rest of the Hospitalleis for some days after- 
waids. 

There was but one notable absence from the 
marriage-feast — that of Harold Abel white. He 
sent the bride a present, the picture Hugh had so 
greatly admired ; and the same day Mrs Deben- 
liaiu received a present likewise — tliiee sheet* of 
tissue-paper enclosed m an envelope. A week 
later an enclosure, containing bank-notes fo the 
value of five hundred pounds, found its way to 
the artist’s cottage ; a little tribute of admiration, 
said the sender, of Mr Abelvvhite’s genius, and to 
enable him to complete a course ot study lie 
had long contemplated. Had he been able to 
regard the gift as a genuine tribute to his 
abilities, he might have retained it ; hut it looked 
too much like bribing him to silence, hence lie 
letnrned it. His pictures are yearly increasing 
lus reputation ; but m his London studio he 
lias its yet found no time or inclination to design 
another castle in the air. 

THE MON T 11 : 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

There lias for a long time been an expression of 
opinion among artists and others that our metro- 
politan National Gallery does not contain suffi- 
cient examples of the works of British artists, 
who are therefore left out in the cold, where it 
is only natural they should find a home. It is 
now pointed out that whatever may have actuated 
the authorities from time to time in making their 
select lor •of pictures, there is no question about 
the want of space, which would forbid a repre- 
sentative collection of the works of our native 
aitists. This being so, it is proposed that a new 
collection should be gathered together under the 
name of ‘A National Gallery of British Art.’ 
Sir J. C. Robinson has suggested that the new 
Gallery might be built on to the old Ken- 
sington Palace, and that the rooms of the old 
building, which are stately in appearance, and 
which possess fine painted ceilings, elaborate | 
chimney-pieces, and carvings iu oak and marble 1 
in the best taste, should be fitted ' with suitable I 
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furniture, and thrown open to the public as a 
highly attractive and interesting exhibition. 

For centuries, salt has been obtained by the 
evaporation of brine in open pans, at first from 
sea-water, and of later years from the water 
which comps from the melting rock-salt under- 
ground, and which is pumped up in such abund- 
ance in Cheshire and elsewhere. It is somewhat 
remarkable that this crude way of making salt 
should have held its own for so long, for it has 
disadvantages. Among these are the slowness of 
the operation, the cost of the large quantity of 
fuel required, the noxious fumes given oil' by the 
escape of brine into the furnaces, and the rapid 
decay of the iron pans used, owing to the hard 
scale formed upon the metal by the action of lipie 
f and magnesia contained in the brine. An im- 
proved method of manufacture has at length been 
discovered by Dr Pick of Austria, who for many 
years has devoted his attention to the subject. 
The system is too elaborate to be fully described 
here, but il may be said that it is continuous and 
automatic in action, requires only two-fifths of 
the usual amount of fuel, and does not entail 
skilled labour. The operations are conducted by 
means of steam instead of fire, and the salt is pro- 
duced in closed vessels in a vacuum, the spent 
heat from one vessel being utilised by its neigh- 
bour. Under favourable conditions, the salt 
produced by the new apparatus is of the finest 
quality, and its cost is not much above one 
quarter of that made by the old method. The 
apparatus has ior some time been at work at a 
salt-work in Staffordshire, and it fully bears out 
the promises of its inventor. 

A rccciit despatch from India dealing with the 
sugar-manufacture does not speak very hopefully 
of that industry. The authorities have, since the 
beginning of the century, done their best to effect 
improvement* m methods of production, but 
their efforts have had but little success. The 
cultivation of the sugar-cane in India is limited 
by scarcity of both water and manure, and seems 
to lie confined to small tarms which are more or 
less widely separated. For this reason the 
attempts to establish central factories where 
the sugar could be ‘refined have failed, the 
difficulties of collection over a wide area being 
insurmountable. Sugar-refining, indeed, cannot j 
be made to pay unless it be supplemented by 
the sale of rum and other liquors ; and even in 
this case the manufacturer is handicapped by | 
Excise difficulties. Under present conditions, it 
would seem that it is more profitable to produce 
a coarse sugar for local consumption than to 
attempt the manufacture of a better kind for 
export ; and any improvement that it is possible 
to look for must appertain to the native method 
of manufacture. • . 

A form of Bell Buoy which presents many new 
features has been invented by Mr Jasper Gibson 
of London. The Buoy supports two bells, tine 
above the other, which are used for distinct 
purposes— the lower one being a fog-bell, and 
the upper one a storm-bell. The fog-bell is 
actuated by a rod attached to a float which moves 
up and down with every ripple, and it is thus in 
no way dependent upon a rough sea for its warn- 
ing note. But the storm-bell requires something 
more than this to force it info action. Three 
external hammers are suspended from a disc, 


which is so balanced that it remains horizontal 
however the buoy may be tossed about on the 
angry waves. This persistence of position con- 
tinually brings its hampers into contact with the 
agitated bell, and a sustained tolling is the cesult. 
In both bells, provision is made for the hammers 
springing back after striking the bell, so that ‘its 
sonorous qualities are not interfered with. It 
will thus be seen that the Gibson Bell Buoy 
presents many advantages over the Bomewhnt 
clumsy contrivance which it aspires to supersede. 
It is thought very highly of by experts. 

The delay which seems to have been incurred 
through a variety of circumstances in the estab- 
lishment of the electric light as a common 
illimiinant in this country has not been all lost 
time, for English electricians are now able to 
profit by the experience of other countries, and 
will be able to avoid many pitfalls into which they 
otherwise might have stepped. They are at least 
warned by the many fatal accidents which have 
occurred m New York against the danger of 
leaving wires in exposed situations unprotected. 
We are glad to see that the widow of a victim to 
carelessness in this respect has been awarded 
liberal damages at Brighton, and we hope that 
this early accident in England will have a good 
effect in making others more careful. Mr Edison 
pointed out while he was in Paris the danger of 
laving cables charged with high tension currents 
side by side with gas-pipes in street subways ; 
and he was able to quote one instance at least in 
which a gas-pipe had been melted, and the escape 
of gas from it had led to an explosion. 

Venturesome, spoitsmeu, who are occasionally 
prone to complain that big game is being exter- 
minated, and that now there is very little left to 
shoot, will find their aspirations gratified to the 
utmost if they care to undertake a journey to 
Indo-China. At Annam, for instance, tigers are 
so numerous that no one ever thinks of going 
outside his residence after dai k ; and as much ns 
j four hufidred pounds sterling was paid last year 
I by the authorities for their destruction. We do 
I not know how many tigers this represents, but 
ive learn that the evidence of a skin and fangs is 
necessary before the reward is paid. But it 
would seem that the Aimamese believe more in 
superstitious observances as a talisman against 
wild annuals than they do in powder and shot, 
for they have raised the tiger to the position of a 
deity, and propitiate him by the consecration of 
temples to his honour. He is also distinguished 
by various titles of nobility, and lias followers, 
as if he whre the head of a religious sect. But 
this does not prevent the natives fioni trapping 
the animal anu destroying him by stratagem, and 
they would doubtless heartily welcome any noble 
sportsman who may visit their country to levy 
war against the creature. 

m A signalling .system for use of the police in 
cities and towns has been recently exhibited in 
London by means of miniature apparatus/ An 
ordinary lamp-post is furnished with a receptacle, 
in which is a clock dial nnd pointer, very much 
like the telegraph used in a steam-ship, only, 
instead of the commands to ‘ Go ahead 3 or * Go 
astern,’ the dial is furnished with notices of fire, 
robberies, riots, and the like. A corresponding 
dial at the nearest police station pynenronisefi 
with this on the lainp-post, and also gives the 
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number of the lamp from which the message 
is sent The plan is ingenious, and would no 
doubt be useful in many cases. 

It is said that Iceland is gradually becoming 
depopulated, owing to the constant emigration ot 
its people to the more inviting shores of Canada 
and the United States. These emigrants send 
auch favourable accounts home to their friends 
of their change of domicile that others cjnickly 
follow in their wake, and so the drain goes on. 
It is estimated that this year the exodus of Ice- 
landers will amount to twenty thousand, which is 
nearly one quarter of the population of the island. 
The emigrants are chiefly from the northern and 
eastern districts, where labour is only carried on 
under the greatest difficulties, and where bad 
harvests have lately caused much poverty. Among 
the fisher-folk, too, the competition of steam- 
trawlers has almost mppled the work which used 
to be carried on successfully with old-fashioned 
boats and gear. 

A recent Report from Upper Burma gives some 
interesting particulars concerning the Silver and 
Lead Mines in that country. The ore is found 
within ten feet of the surface ; but the shafts 
are commonly carried down to three hundred feet 
before the miners find any veins worth following 
up. They work out the ore by primitive methods, 
and sell it at the pit’s mouth to others, who 
extract the silver from it. The load is at present 
not allowed to bo dealt with, in order that the 
dacoits may not have the wherewithal to manu- 
facture bullets, and there is consequently an 
accumulation of the baser metal, which it is 
suggested that the (lovermnent should purchase. 
The ore is plentiful, and yields about ten shillings’ 
worth of silver for every basket of three hundred 
and sixty-five pounds. 

An improved method of making sheet-glass is 
said to have been perfected by an American 
manufacturer. At present, such glass is made 
by blowing a cylinder ; and after cutting it down 
on one side, it is allowed to unroll itself by its 
own weight while resting in a hot state upon a 
flat surface. In this new method the glass in a 
semi-liquid molten condition is submitted to the 
action of hollow metal rollers, which are heated 
on the inside by steam or gas, and it is by them 
rolled out in a thin sheet much after the maimer 
in which plate-glass is made. The new process 
is said to furnish sheet-glass of a high quality 
at a cheaper rate than was before practicable. 

The practice of Cremation, in lieu of ordinary 
burial, is making steady progress in Paris, in spite 
of the opposition to it which exists' m certain 
quarters. At the new Crematorium at the well- 
known cemetery Perc-la- Chaise, a furnace has 
been erected which will reduce a body to ashes in 
less than an hour, and at a cost of about fifteen- 
pence for fuel. Since the establishment of this 
system in the French capital, twelve hundred 
unclaimed bodies of persons who have died in 
hospitals have been thus disposed of, besides the 
bodies of three hundred of the well-to-do classes, 
whose wishes have been thus complied with. 

Lord Rayleigh, in a recent lecture at the Royal 
Institution, took for his text the word ‘ Foam/ 
and' he proved by many interesting experiments 
• that foaming, or frothing, is not possible with a 
of pure constitution. Thus, pure water 
>pure alcohol will neither of them foam ; but 


a mixture of water with five per cent, of alcohol 
will foam strongly. Beer is, of course, a mix- 
ture of this character. Water impregnated with 
camphor, or with a small quantity of any colloid 
substance, will froth freely ; and we all know 
that a little soap added to water will cause the 
same effect. Alluding to sea-foam, tne lecturer 
said that this was not due to the salt contained in 
the water, but rather to the seaweeds which suffer 
destruction in stormy weather. He also alluded 
to the effect of oil upon troubled waters, and 
pointed out that although in the first instance 
only the smaller ripples were affected by the oily 
coating, the larger waves were afterwards brought 
under control, for it seemed as if the power of the 
wind to create those large waves was due in great 
measure to the small ripples uhich formed at 
their back, and gave the wind a hold on the water 
which it would not otherwise have. It was in 
reality the curling tops of the waves and the 
broken water which was mischievous, and this 
was quieted by the action of the oil. 

The Horse Accident Prevention Society has 
been established with the humane object of 
saving needless suffering to one of our most faith- 
ful and obedient servants. This Society, which 
well deseives support, recently issued a circular 
inviting the opinion of those well qualified to 
judge as to the best form of paving tor our city 
streets. The circular was addressed to all the 
drivers attached to the London General Omnibus 
Company and other similar associations, to the 
drivers of well-known firms ot carriers, and to 
others; and the principal questions to which it 
invited replies wore : ‘ Which is the best—tlmt 

is, the satest— and which is the worst or most 
dangerous pavement now used in the London 
streets V The replies are as follows : 750 drivers 
think that wood is the best material; 21 D prefer 
macadam ; 107 think that granite cubes form the 
best loads ; while 51 are in favour of asphalt. 
With regard to the worst pavement, more than 
1000 condemn asphalt to this ignominious por- 
tion, while 122 say that nothing is worse than 
wood. As a result, the Society is now urging 
upon local authorities to discard asphalt for the 
future, and to replace it as it becomes worn out 
by a safer material. 

A luvourite and apparently successful method 
of advertising is to publish testimonials from 
those who have benefited by the particular article 
which is thus brought under public notice. 
American adventurers are very clever at this 
kind of thing, and some of our own countrymen 
are not far behind them. But certainly one of 
the best advertisements of the kind comes from 
the pen of Theebaw, the deposed monarch of 
the Burmese, a translation of which recently 
was published in the Rangoon Gazette . It is 
designed for a paiticular brand of cigars, and 
appears upon every box of those luxuries. It 
rurfs as follows : 4 My late father, the Royal 
Mindoon Min, -the Golden-footed Lord of the 
White Elephant, Master of a thousand gold 
Umbrellas, owner of the Roval Peacocks, Lord 
of the Sea and of the World, whose face was 
like the Sun, always smoked the Esoof Cheroot 
while meditating on his treatment of the bull- 
faced, earth-swallowing English. Had I done 
the same, I should never have lost my throne ; 
but I used the opium-drugged cheroots from 
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Manila and the trash which was sent me from 
San Francisco, and I fell. — (Signed) Theebaw, 
formerly King.’ 

A Melbourne paper lately described the visit 
of the Conservator of Forests to the Mount 
Maced on State Nursery of trees, where the work 
of propagating young trees and cultivating plants 
of various kinds for distribution among local 
bodies is constantly going on. It is estimated 
that this year nearly half a million trees will be 
thus distributed. An examination of a number 
of American black walnut trees has revealed the 
existence of what seems to he a new disease, and 
energetic measures are at once to be taken in 
order to cope with it. This disease takes the 
form of a species of mildew, which clusters round 
and attacks the roots. The efforts to cultivate 
the Rhea Crass from India, which yields such 
a valuable fibre, has been attended with marked 
success. 

Sir Morel 1 Mackenzie has recently written 
upon the effect of tobacco-smoking on the voice, | 
and his remarks should receive attention by I 
those who practise public speaking or singing, j 
He tells us that most of the leading actors in 
London suffer from a relaxed condition of the I 
upper part of tlu* throat, brought on, he believe*, ( 
entirely by smoking ; but actresses arc rarely 
affected in that way. lie lias noticed the same 
tiling in the case of military officers and clergy- 
men. It is not necessary to be a smoker to 
encourage these symptoms, for a delicate throat 
exposed to an atmosphere laden with the fumes 
of tobacco such as is often met with in a railway 
carriage, is, we learn, even worse than the use of 
the cigar or pipe. The oriental hookah is in Dr 
Mackenzie’.* opinion the lea*t harmful apparatus , 
to use, for the smoke passes through water, and j 
is robbed of its heat before it enters the system ; ! 
and the cigarette, so fashionable nowadays, is ! 
the most dangerous. 


SOME CURI0SLT1ES OF GEOGRAPHY. 

Few people perhaps study geography for mere 
amusement, yet hall-an-hour with an atlas may be 
profitably and agreeably spent, and it will reveal 
some curious though little suspected facts. In 
these days of School Board*, of course everybody 
has a smattering of the science, and very few, in- 
deed, are so ignorant, as the statesman who, accord- 
ing to Punch, is represented, during a delicate 
negotiation respecting East Africa, as desperately 
exclaiming, ‘ Where, 0 where is Zanzibar V 

It would be unpatriotic, as well as untruthful, 
to say that the British Empire is not the greatest, 
so far as regards territory, on the face of the earth. 
It may be true, also, that the sun never ^ets on 
the Queen’s dominions ; but it is rather surprising 
to find that until within a few months ago she 
<lid not possess a square inch of territory any- 
where on the line of the equator This ‘newly 
acquired and interesting part of the British 
Empire is the territory belonging to the Imperial 
East Africa Company, which stretches from 
the coast north of Zanzibar north-westwards to 
Lake Victoria Nyanza. 

India is virtually a tropical country ; yet Cape 
Comorin, the southernmost extremity, is about 
five hundred aTid sixty miles north of the equator ; 


| and the most .northerly part of the Punjab is 
almost on the same latitude as Gibraltar, or one 
thousand miles farther south than London. 

Although New York; is in a general sense 
'west,* it is in reality nearly nine hundred* miles 
nearer the equator than Liverpool. Directly west 
from Liverpool is the cheerless coast of Labrador ; 
and crossing the continent we pass the southern 
portion of Hudson Bay, Lake Winnipeg, and, on 
the other side of the continent, the southern extre- 
mity of Alaska. Farther west still "is the centre of 
the Isthmus of Kamtcliatka ; and, if the circuit is 
completed, right through Siberia and Russia, and 
on to Hamburg. We have to thank our climate, 
maligned as it is, that we are not frozen fast 
half the year. Apropos of freezing, Montreal, of 
ice-palace notoriety, is on the same degree of 
latitude as Venice, or about four hundred and 
fifty miles nearer the equator than London. 
Again, St John’s, Newfoundland — that land of, 
fogs and drifting icebergs — lies one hundred miles 
faither south than Paris. 

When we read of vessels rounding Cape Horn, 
it never occur* to us that they are sailing through 
a strait not much broader than the Noith Sea; 
yet that is all the distance between the Cape and 
the Antarctic continent. 

A curious incident regarding a strait occurred 
during the Russian War. It would have* been 
ludicrous, if anything can be ludicrous connected 
with war. Commodore Elliot was blockading a 
Russian squadron in the Gulf of Saghalhi, on the 
east coast of Sibeiia. Thinking he had the 
Russians in a oil de, sac, lie complacently waited 
for them to come out, as the water was too shallow 
for him to attack them. As the enemy did not 
come out, he sent in to investigate, and found, to 
his astonishment, that Russians and ships had 
vanished ! While he had been waiting for them 
in the south, they had quietly slipped out b} r the 
north ; teaching both him and the British Govern- 
ment a rather severe lesson in geography, as it 
had beeif thought that Sa glial in was an isthmus ; 
and they were totally unaware of a narrow 
channel leading from the Gulf to the Sea of 
Okhotsk. 

Buccaneering romances teem with references to 
the Spanish Main, yet how many people nowa- 
days know what or where the Spanish Main was? 
Main is a contraction for Mainland, and was 
applied to the pari of the noith coast of South 
America washed by the Caribbean Sea. The 
name is a relic of the time when that part of 
the continent belonged to Spain, and was used 
in opposition to the West India Islands, which 
also then belonged to that country. , 

Where is El Dorado l This was a question which 
acutely exorcised the conquerors of Mexico and 
Peru. Not content with the spoils of these un- 
fortunate countries, the Spaniards argued that 
there must be another and a richer country 
in the interior, supposed to be somewhere to the 
north or west of Peru. They called it, in pro- 
spective, the Golden Land. Sir Walter Raleigh 
tried to find it in Guiana. It has not yet, how- 
ever, been discovered. The Spaniards very likely 
found their El Dorado when they plundered 
Mexico and Peru ; and the English buccaneers— 
of whom Sir Walter Raleigh was by no means an 
insignificant specimen — found their El Dorado in 
plundering the plunderers j a sort of rough-and- 
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ready retribution, highly pleasing, no doubt, to 
the well-known English sense of justice. 

To come nearer home : comparatively few are 
aware of the exact May o( the land’ round about 
our stores, or even in our own country. How 
many people, for instance, know that Edinburgh 
ikon the Same parallel of longitude as Cardiff, in 
Honih Wales, or one hundred and twenty miles 
west of London, or that it is actually seven or 
eight miles west of Liverpool ? And that directly 
Sputll of Edinburgh is the Solway Firth? In a 
vague kind of way Edinburgh is supposed to be 
I north of London. It is really north-west. Flam- 
hprough Head is the last point of land directly \ 
north of London. Beyond that is an uninter- 
rupted line passing to the west of Spitzbergen up 
into the depths ot the Arctic regions, where no 
definite land has yet been discovered. This is, 
in fact, one of thq. least explored parts of the 
Arctie continent. 

It is curious, too, that south of the Blasquets, 
the most westerly point of Ireland, there is no 
land for sixteen hundred miles, until we reach 
the north-west coast of Africa. 

Land’s End, although the most westerly point 
of England, is by no means the most westeily of 
the island ; there are several parts of Scotland 
j more westerly still ; and Ardnamurehan Point, 
the farthest, is ten miles farther west than Land’s 
End. 

A good deal of haziness prevails as to the exact 
relative geographical positions of various paits and 
places of the Continent to this country. Den- 
mark, for instance, lies east of the southern half 
of Scotland, and Copenhagen, the capital, is 
twenty miles farther south than Edinburgh. 
Moscow lies on the same latitude as the former 
city. What might have been the result of Napo- 
leon’s famous campaign if the climate, as well as 
the latitude, agreed with ours ? 

Sumburgh Head, the southern extremity of the 
Shetland Islands, is on the same latitude as Cape 
Farewell, in Greenland, on the one hand, and on 
the other, St Petersburg. To St Petersburg is 
generally given the credit — if credit it can be 
called — of being the most northerly capital in j 
Europe ; but it must divide the distinction with 
Christiania, capital of Norway, which is on ex- 
actly the same latitude. Stockholm, the xistei 
capital, is forty miles farther south. 

It is natural enough to suppose that the shortest 
distance between two places is along a straight 
line stretching from the one to the other. So it 
would be for all practical purposes between, say, 
Holyhead and Dublin, or Dover and 'Calais, but 
not between Liverpool and New York, or any 
other two places great distances apart. Marine 
charts are on Mercator’s Projection, on which all 
the parallels of latitude and longitude cross each 
Other at right angles. The utility of this arrange- 
ment cannot be explained here ; but we sli.dl 
simply confine ourselves to the reason why the 
shortest distance as on Mercator’s Chart, say 
between Land’s End and Newfoundland, is not 
along a straight line drawn from the one point to 
the other, but along a segment of a circle lying to 
the" north of it and having one end at the place of 
.departure and the other at the place of destination. 
y§* every one knows, degrees of latitude become 
||§torter as they approach the Pole, therefore, in 
millpg’ from* the one point to the other as above, 


although a vessel must pass through the same 
number of degrees, yet they are shorter than the 
degrees lying along the straight line, so that it 
lias actually to sail a less distance along the 
curved line than the straight one. This is called 
in nautical language, 1 Great Circle Sailing.’ The 
example given is in the northern hemisphere ; in 
the southern hemisphere the curve, of course, will 
incline towards the South Pole. 

Although difficult to understand, the principle 
of Great Circle Sailing becomes quite clear with 
the aid of a terrestrial globe. 

It may not be out of place to give, in conclu- 
! sion, two instances of the curiosities of ancient 
geography, one might almost say mysteries, for 
they have not been satisfactorily cleared up to 
tins day. About 400 tu'., Pytheas, a citizen of 
Masxilia, after having discovered Albion, sailed 
still farther north, anil came to a place he called 
Ultima Thule. Some suppose that this was 
Shetland, others Norway, and others Iceland. 
Shetland has populaily been regarded as the 
Ultima Thule, although there is really no defi- 
nite ground for supposing so, as Pytheas gives us 
no information which would help lo locate the 
mysterious region ; or rather the information he 
doe's give is so mixed with the fabulous as to 
he utterly worthless. Another mysterious region 
was a great iMand lying outside the Pillars of 
Hercules, called Atlantis. Plato was the first to 
mention it, and he says that the sea suddenly 
engulfed it, and that the region had ever since 
been imnuvigablc by reason of Ihe shoals created 
by the sunken continent. Some regard the Canary 
Islands as the remains of Atlantis ; some sup- 
pose it to be America ; and some xuppose it existed 
m Plato’s imagination only. 

U E T It 0 T H K D. 

Dear, as I listen to jour voice, Lino’s light 
Falls in full glory over all the land , 

.And I? I scarce can see. With trembling hand 
I needs must shade my eyes, since all too bright 
The dazzling ladiauce shines. Thiough shadowy night 
1 Erst I looked up, and longed but for a strand 
1 Of light fioin some dim star ; at your command, 

Lo, day bleaks, with no dawning, on my sight ! 

Deem me not cold, beloved, but only slow 
To »3alise bow my pool life is blest. 

Thus hold my hands in jours until they grow' 

Warm in jour clasp ; and thus, deal, let me lest — 

All the sweet peace ot Love at last to know' — 

Heie with my glad face hidden on jour breast ! 

Kate Mkm.ersii. 
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TNYALIDS. 

Ry M its Lynn Linton 

With sickness, as with everything else in life, 
the same state has different maniiestatioiis, aiul 
the ‘so many men so many minds’ is an adage 
which proves itsell true at every turn. There 
are invalids and invalids, as there are sinners and 
sinners— saints and saints ; and some of them are 
beautiful aud pathetic, and others are unlovely 
and rasping. There is the patient invalid v ho 
does not lose strength in irotfulne**, in selt-pity, 
or in disobedience to the nurse and doctor — the 
invalid who recognises that certain element ol 
Necessity in his sickness, and who, now that lie 
is laid by the heels by disease, waits tranquilly 
till he is rescued by science aud restored once 
more to health. This is the ideal invalid, and 
the one, moreover, who not only gives his care- 
takers the least trouble hut also gives himself 
the best chance. Ne\er down-hearted ; never 
recalcitrant ; doing as lie is told — believing that 
experts know better than himself ; waiting 
patiently, as one who is in a storm at sea stands 
by in silence, letting the captain command, and 
obeying orders as they come to him*-this 
invalid is he of whom liL care-takers say fondly : 
‘He gives no trouble, poor Iamb, and is as easy 
to wait on as a child.’ And this is the invalid 
who gets well— save when the very citadel is 
attacked, and then he lowers his flag and opens 
the Great Gates when resistance is in vain, yield- 
ing with the same brave constancy as that which 
had heartened him to the fight, and sinktng into 
the arms of death as placidly as he had done his 
best to escape for yet a little while longer. , 
How different from him is that furious, fight- 
ing, intractable invalid who will not allow 
himself to he controlled, and who despises his 
physician as heartily as lie rates his nurse ! He 
calls the medical profession generally ‘ humbug ; ’ 
and medical practitioners are ‘those fellows.’ 
When he falls sick, however, he sends for one 
of those fellows and pays him grudgingly his 


fee ; but the chances are he refuses to take the 
medicines prescribed or to follow the regimen 
ordained, and lie winds up by saying testily : 
‘Those fellows know nothing about it!’ Not 
necessarily an unkind man, he is a perfectly 
detestable invalid — tyrannical, testy, ungrateful, 
impracticable. II is temper is so bad and his 
ways are so irritating that his very pain' does 
not command the sympathy which else would 
be given to it. You are sorry, of course, that he 
suffers as he must, but why is he such a demon 
to that nice nurse of liis /— why does he allow 
himself to be the prey of such degrading sus- 
picions ? — why is lie such a fool as to disobey his 
doctor on the plea tlivt he knows as much as that 
other, and that ‘as much’ means nothing? His 
illness lias not touched his brain in other matters. 
Only in all that concerns himself and his malady 
does he ‘carry on’ like a maniac, and act with 
such wiiii i ol common-sense ami ordinary good- 
feeling as excuses the want of sympathy in his 
entourage. Such an invalid as this, man or 
woman, is the typical ‘handful.’ Do what you 
will you cannot do the thing that is right, and yoii 
ye hourly accused of doing wilfully the thing 
that is wrong. Small wonder, then, if the 
trained nurses who come as they arc sent go 
back to their headquaitors at the double. It is 
a task beyond their powers to tend that roaring, 
furious, leonine invalid, who rails at them in 
between thb spasms of x>ain as though they were 
the familiars of the Inquisition wilfully racking 
and pressing him — who accuses them of every 
crime from drunkenness to peculation, and who 
will do nothing he or she is told to do, nor allow 
them to do what they ought. No wonder, indeed ! 
Human nature # has its limits even in a profes- 
sional nurse, and sympathy has its low-water 
mark when it Hows no more. And an invalid 
of this kind suffers not only more than need 
have been, in actual pain and discomfort, but also 
in the loss of that soothing grace of human com- 
passion and friendly sympathy which does some- 
thing for the sick, if not ail nor yet even much. 

Then there are mopy invalids who frighten 
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themselves by their own fears, and who exaggerate 
their symptoms as much as a mountain mist 
exaggerates the things it covers. If they have a 
cola, they have bronchitis, pneumonia, laryngitis, 
and who knows what besides. If they are fever- 
ish, they are in for some awful turn of which 
. typhus is the most general bugbear. If they 
produced by transient indigestion, 
^ll^lCaexema at the least and scarlet fever at the 
Ifppaft, fcnj -they are always ^oing to die. They 
, thenar k, or they lie m bed for ailments 

t tGbw|xich a rebutter moral nature would give no 
whatever ; and they send for the doctor to 
gore,. a malady which a day’s abstinence from 
^gRne^ancl meat, or a simple ‘cooling draught’ in 
would banish as surely as the wind 
Iij§s4ps away the fog. They are the most doleful 
creatures in existence, and the wonder is how 
they care to live wrapped up as they are in the 
wet-blanket of tlifiir own fearful imaginings. 
These are also among the difficult patients to 
nurse when they are really ill. They are so 
miserably certain that the Grim King has them 
in his clutches there is no heartening them up to 
make an effort. They might, but they will not. 
They are like people with their ejes shut, who 
cannot find the door because they will not open 
their closed lids and see. And, indeed, these 
people do really often die just for want of that 
effort. They let themselves sink into the Slough 
of Despond, and they are smothered because they 
will not struggle out of the morass when they 
might. 

Opposite to them are the breezy, gallant, ncvei- 
^pay-die fellow’s, who laugh and joke when at the 
last gasp, and do not recognise that they are in 
any danger even when they are in cxtrmn s. 
They, too, are in their own way difficult patients 
to deal with. They will not submit to necessary 
restrictions, not fiom the ‘ cussedness ’ of those 
furious lions and tigers and bedridden hyenas 
who snarl and growl and snap from between the 
sheets, but from the overflowing froth ^of their 
champagne-like spirits— the irrepressible buoyancy 
of their temperament. They cannot believe that 
anything serious ails them. It is a temporary 
inconvenience, and they will soon turn the corner, 
and be rattling along the broad and sunny 
highway as usual. Their jocund temper never 
seems to flag — their bubbling hopes never grow 
flat. They good-humouredly neglect precautions 
— laughingly disobey injunctions — miss their 
medicine with a jest— declare themselves fit as 
fiddles when they are nothing better than a set 
of broken panpipes— maintain that they are con- 
valescent when they are practically moribund. 
They have been knowui to die with a jest on their 
lips — a jest more full of fun and less bitter at the 
edges than Rabelais’ famous : ‘Lower the curtain 
— the farce is played out.’ But though the exu- 
berance of their jollity is at times embarrassing 
to their care-takers, and often hurtful to them- 
selves, it is better than the overflowing melan- 
choly of the weak-spirited, who give themselves 
up to death and de-pair if their finger aches or 
their eyes smart. 

The affected invalid who gives herself up to 
aestheticum and the muses — posturising as a kind 
of diaphanous priestess of delicacy to whom rude 
. JUO&ltn is synonymous with vulgarity — she con- 
trasts pretty for-ihly with her careless sister, who 


makes the inevitable unpleasantnesses of invalid- 
ism more unpleasant still by her indifference to 
beauty and even to seemliness. We may go too 
far in the more refined way, and overload the sick- 
bed with artistic fal-lals as we may overload an 
apple-tart with sugar and spice ; but it is almost 
easier to go too far in the contrary direction, 
and to smother the very shadow of the graces 
under the knitted woollen shawls and rough 
flannel jackets of a careless woman’s hideous 
invalid attire. Between the extreme of one of 
these diaphanous priestesses, who bound her 
crimped and well-dressed luur with a diamond 
fillet and decked herself with roses as for a ball, 
the while she lay on her bed of sutfeiing, draped 
with lace and satin— and the extreme of that 
other whose towzelled locks were all in disorder 
about her face, and whose gray woollen shawl 
was eloquent of linseed meal and mustard, there 
is surely a mean. And that golden mean will be 
found the best for all the working purposes of a* 
sick-room, as indeed for e\ciy other place and 
purpose. Less pranked and more (simple than 
the one, the invalid who has hit the golden mean 
is more careful and less ungraceful than the 
other. If her sick-bed is not as a guidon of 
roses, and Aie herself not like a princess busked 
for a ball, she takes care that her invalidism 
shall be robbed of all lepulsive features, and that 
it shall possess its own appropriate beauty. >She 
has flowers in rational quantity, and books and 
pretty trifles to please the eye and soothe the 
senses. She is diessed with taste and care, and 
her cdiosen colours are suggestive oi iu shness. 
She is not ovei laden with port lime, bat there is 
perfume thiough all the loom. She wears no 
jewels ; her hair is not filleted W'ltli diamonds, 
nor crimped and cui led as tor a ball; but neither 
is it Ijmg in tumbled elt-locks over the pillow’, 
and hanging m stray wisps about her face. Nor, 
again, does she give herseli up to friends as a show 
they come to see ; nor repel them w hen they do 
come by either her monstrous aflectation on the 
one side, or her revolting carelessness on the 
other. She is Ilerself in her sick-room as bho is 
lier&elf in her drawing-room ; but the places and 
their appiopriate furniture aie dilleivnt, and 
she does not seek to bring the one into the 
other. 

Again, there are invalids who, when they have to 
give ftp active life for a time, give up everything 
connected W’ltli the family — things which yet are 
I w’ell within their power to direct it not to look 
alter. They retire to their beds, perhaps on 
small provocation, and there lose the thread of 
active life, as if there were no world beyond their 
own four-poster. The house may manage itself 
for all the care they take that it shall go on as 
usual in. the accustomed groove. The husband 
must t.Tke cure of himself, and the children must 
manage in the best way they can. The invalid 
hu^ washed her hands of all responsibility, at least 
for the time, and she is too ill to be worried. As 
she is often lo<3 ill to be worried, things in that 


are but cloaks to hide her indolence — euphemisms 
for her selfishness — and that she is no more ill 
than Hie is insane. Her sister, poor dear, is a real 
invalid— but then her sister directs Jier household 
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from her sick-bed just as she does wlien on her mirage, had the fabric melted upon the air as 
feet ; and the pain of her illness falls only on we watched it, she could not have looked 
herself — her husband, her children, and her more blank, more wildly and hopelessly die- 
household do not suffer. And here again, as appointed 

everywhere iu life, unselfish consideration for , Neith ^,. Bhe repeateJ WWng witk d iffl- 
others and strict regard for duty override con- , tr ., . b 

ditions and redeem what else would be failures, cu ^‘ ^ u gdale, what are we ^ to 

making even invalidism less a hindrance than a “° * 

pathetic kind of beauty, and robbing it of all its ‘ Why, get on board of her, in the name of 
practical disabilities. Clod,’ 1 cried— 4 giving Him thanks when we are 

there. ; 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. <But &lie may— she will be’— she paused, 

n , lul vur a unable to articulate: then with an effort: ‘She 

may be going to another part of the world/ 

u v w. Cl uck licssLLf, < It matters not/ I answered, observing with 

Authm of the ii uj oftfu Ciouuiai, etc. , rapture that the ves.-el was heading more directly 
chapter xxiii. — the ‘ ladv hlanciie.’ for us ; ‘she will put us aboard something home- 
So light was thu loves, that it w.,, drawing ou "^1 boundj-Will not that be better thau stop- 
«to teu uYlot'k in the morning before the approm-h- l ml l! lelt > - ,w el,l l’ e 

ii. K tmoI lay plain on the sea. Long before this, . 1 °. h >'. cs ! sIlc . c ™ d / bnt , lf w0 " alted 

t V , i i i < . i • i a little, the Indiaman might find us.’ 

1 had made her out to be u squure-ngged crait, , 1T ’ i -i.it 

i ,• , ,, at ‘Heaven forbid we have waited long 

and sometimes 1 would imagine that she was the eJl0U ^ > • 6 

(orvettc, and sometimes that . lie was the ('anutais ,, < ' , . , , . - , . , , ,, 

Mu It had been a time of breathless ox, vela- . ! ‘lf ,klu «' 1 1 r , u .' ibcd forward, picked up the 

(ion, of untiling suspense. Ag.nn and agmu had “ d ^ e " l 1 whluh / had u l>f 

, 4 i .I 4 i .1 4 i i i forecastle wall, secured a blanket to it, and 

I mounted the Jigging to make suie that she had . . , . , „ . ... ., ... * 

”” ” , . . f dancing aft, tell to nourishing it with all my 

not shifted her com so, and was edging away from . , ° v , . . ., ”, J 

A . ill ” J , might. Very slowly the vessel <ame boating 

us. Again and again had 1 run my eyes round 

,, ° . 4 , n J . down upon us with a light swaying oi her trucks 

the sea with a passionate piavci in my lioait that \ t . L , , , , ” . , J . °. . .. „ 

., . . 14 11) , 4 i i, , , , from bide to side, and a tender twinkling of the 

the wind might hold ; lor it it shifted, w’e stood f . e , , ’ , . , b 

. . ., | i -4 4 x ii *i i -i4i4. folds of her lower canvas, which there was not 

to lo'se the ship ; and if it fell, the calm might last i • 4i 

,, , ... A* , .. . , ? , A weight enough in the wind to hold distended, 

all day, wuLli the prospect of another black night T i , ,, n r . , . . 

, - . i,i 4ii i Her hull w'as exceedingly graceful, and of a 

before us and a descried ocean at daybreak. ,, , i i i , e 

i . 4 4i • i i 4 4i milky whiteness ; and as she leaned from us on 

Put now, diawmg on to tins hour of ten, the • i r n * *i i 4-1 • 4 1 

iii . 41 1 . some wide fold of the breathing waters, she 

hull ot the M*ssel had lisiui to its bends, and , , „ . ... , , ” , , * 

.. 17 ... . . . ... . e\i)osed a lumd s-breadtli of burnished copper, 

though 1 might be ceitam ot nothing else, it ..it..!, ,.„.,wi. ,a..i .....in., 11 ,4. ? 


wimv nn ui m .1 111 —v 1 1 mi wiiuaii aw will uiaik, ... . , . , P 

!, . 1 - 4 4i • 1 4 4 . 1 milky whiteness; and as she leaned from us 011 

lint now, diawmg on to Hus hour of ten, the • 1 r 11 * *1 1 *1 • 4 , 

iii 4 41 1 i faome wide fold of the breathing waters, she 

hull oi the M*ssel had lisiui to its bends, and i 1 „ . l4 , c , ... ’ 

.. ,1 ... . . , ... . e\i)osed a hand .s-breadtli of burnished copper, 

though 1 m.-ht be cm lain ..! nothing cl*. H t a womU . r tul iiuality oi beauty and 

was absolutely sine that tin* stranger was neither delicacy into the whole fabric, as though she 

the Mm/iat ton nor the L\mntit>s Ida. She had w'ere a little model in frosted silver, 

puzzled me greatly for a considerable time ; lor ‘ P»ef<**e she takes us on board, Mr Dugdalo/. 


puzzled me greatly for a considerable time ; lor ‘ P»ef<**e she takes us on board, Mr Dugdalo/. 
even wlieu lier iore-eouise had fairly lifted she exclain ed Miss Temple, ‘will not you mount the 


yet seemed to be rising more canvas. 


tigging to see if there i-> another ship in sight 


this hour 1 could distinguish. She w\is a small that may prove the Indiaman C 


vessel, painted white- whether baique or ship I 
could not then tell. She had studdmgsails 1 ut 
and bkysuilb set, and showed as an any deliiate 
square of peail; and indeed I might* ha\e 


‘Hut even if the Indiaman wero iu sight/ said 
I, ‘we should seize this the first of our oppor- 
tunities to escape from this floating tomb. For 
heaven’s sake, let us get aboaid that fellow !’ 

As I spoke, 1 seized the handspike again and 


believed that she was the Indiaman for that frantically flouiished it. All this while there 
reason, until her snow-white body came stealing was a column of smoke ascending steadily frofh 
out to the stare I fixed upon her, and then 1 my fii'c ol rugs and mats and duikeniug the sea 
looked at Miss Temple. over the larboard bow’, heading as the wreck 

Her sight for seafaring details was not miuc. was -. 1 "T llow “ ble t0 n,ak '' out that the 


She was trembling us she "-aid : ‘Which ship is 
she, Mr Dugdale t* 

‘Neither/ I answered. * 

‘Neither!’ she cried k 


coming craft was a barque. J\Iy eyes w'ere glued 
to her ; my heart thumped furiously ; the wildest 
alternations of joy and dread seized me. Suppose 
she should prove some foreigner in charge of a 
nwn indifferent to human life, some cold-blooded 


‘Do not you obsene that yonder craft lias a miscreant who* bad shifted liis helm merely to 
wiiite hull, and that she is a squall ship? — But satisfy his curiosity, and wiio, on perceiving that 
what does it matter? She is bound to see us tile ^m»kc was no more than a signal, and that 
She will rescue us; and let the future be wliat tl,e wreck floated h j'^\ bll ,? u H ] sB(2b ( l uietl y 

it may, our one consuming need now is to quit alK l ^ V(i U£> 1,0 <mr ^. ate * » 

this bull ’ 1 SUl ‘h things were again and again happening. As 

, * . , . . she drew with a snail-like motion abreast without 

Sue had so reckoned upon the stranger prov- touching a brace, without any signs of movement 
mg either the corvette or the Indiaman, that, about her deck, my eyes turned dim ; I feared I 
had the approaching craft been no more than a was about to swoon. 
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‘Will she not stop, Mr Dugdale V exclaimed 
Mias Temple in a voice of terror. 

Lifting the handspike with its fluttering 
blanket high above my head, I waved it furi- 
ously f§r some moments, Itlien flinging it down 
upon the deck, applied my hands to the sides of 
; my* mouth, and in a voice of such energy that it 
■ came near to cracking every vein in my head, I 
yelled ' * Barque ahoy ! For God's sake, send a 
boat and take us off.’ 

As the words left my throat, the vessel’s helm 
, was put down ; the clew of the inain*ail mounted, 
and her topsail yard slowly revolved, bringing 
every cloth upon the main aback, ami in a few 
minutes the graceful little craft was lying with- 
out way within speaking distance of us. 

In the violence of my transport, I grasped 
Miss Temple’s hand, and again and again pressed 
my lips to it, congratulating her and myself so, 
for I had no words. The figures of the people 
were clearly visible: a row of heads forward, 
the fellow at the wheel on a short raised deck, 
and two men dressed in white clothes with large 
straw hats at the mizzeu rigging. One of them 
leisurely clambered on to the rail and holding by 
one hand to a backstay sang out : 

* Wreck ahoy ! How many are there of 
you?’ 

‘Two of us only, 3 I shouted back; ‘this lady 
and myself.’ 

‘Any contagious sickness?’ 

‘No, no,’ I bawled, amazed by tlie question. 
‘ Pray, send a boat. 3 

He continued to stand, as though \ iew ing us 
meditatively ; then : ‘Wreck ahoy !’ 

‘Hallo !’ 1 cried, scarcely able to send my voice 
owing to the consternation excited in me bv the 
man’s behaviour. 

‘Arc you a sailor?’ he roared. 

‘Oh, say yes, say yes! 3 cried Miss Temple; 
‘ he may be in want of men.* 

* Ay, ay,’ I cried ; ‘ 1 'in a sailoi.’ 

* ‘What sort of sailor V 

* I belonged to an Indiainan.’ 

‘Afore the mast n 

‘ No, no ! send a boat — I ’ll tell you all about 
it.’ 

He descended from the rail and apparently 
addressed the man that stood near, who walked 
to the companion- hatch and returned with a 
telescope ; the other took it hum him, then 
knelt down to rest the glass on the rail, and sur- 
vti^ed us through the lenses for at least a couple 
of minutes, after which he rose, returned the 
glass to his companion and flourished'' hi* hand 
at us. I watched, utterly unable to guess what 
*Vas next to happen. My fears foreboded the 
departure of the barque, and the impatience m 
me worked like madness in my blood. But 
niercifuliy we were not to be kept long in this 
intolerable state of suspense. A few minutes 
after > the man, whom I supposed to be the 
Captain, had motioned to us with his arm, a 
> number of sailors came to the davits at the fore- 
most extremity of the raised afterdeck, where 
ewuug a smalt white boat of a whaling pattern. 
i,Four of them entered her, and she sank slowly to 
Ttbe Water’s edge, where she was promptly freed 
tac ^ es i aR d three oars thrown over. 
* n stern sheets was the man who 
i Jfetnded the glass to the other. The oarsmen 


pulled swiftly, and in a very short time the little 
craft was alongside. 

‘Only two of ye, is it?’ said the fellow who 
grasped the tiller, a short, square, sun-blackened, 
course-looking sailor. 

‘ Only two,’ 1 cried. 

‘Any lu-ga-e?’ 

‘No,’ I answ r ercd. 

‘Nothen portable aboard worth carrying off, is 
there?’ 

‘ Yes,’ I answered, cursing him in my heart for 
the delay these questions involved ; ‘there are 
several hams, bottles of fine wine, cheeses, and the 
like below.’ 

‘ Odds niggers ! we ’ll have ’em then,’ he ex- 
claimed ; and in an instant he was in the v’reck’s 
eliafns, wiiggling over the side and calling to one 
of his fellows to follow 7 him They hung in the 
| wind a moment, staring their hardest at Miss 
, Temple and myself ; then said the short square 
man in white : ‘ Where be the goods, master ?’ 

I pointed to the hatch in the deckhouse, and 
directed them to what I .called the pantry. But 
nothing could have induced me to leave the 
deck. As they disappeared I stepped to the 
side where the buhvarks were gone. 

‘Bring the boat close under, my lads,’ I 
exclaimed to the two fellow’s in her, ‘and stand 
by to receive the lady.’ 

The hull wms rolling very gently, with just 
enough of depression to render a jump into the 
little fabric its it rose very easy and sale. ‘Now’, 
Miss Temple,’ I cried. She sprang without ail 
instant’s hesitation, was caught by one of the 
sailors, ami in a jilly the pair of us w’ere snug 
in the Sftern sheets side by side. 

The two men could not take their eyes off us. 
They surveyed us with countenances oi profound 
astonishment, running their gaze over Miss 
Temple its though she w’ere some creature of 
another world : as well they might, indeed, seeing 
the contrast between the groaning mutilated 
smoking hull and this girl leaping Irom her deck 
in the choice and elegant attire oi the highest 
fashion, as the two poor fellows W’ould imagine - 
ior what eye would they have ior the disorder of 
her apparel and her hands, breast, and ears 
sparkling with jewels of value and splendour. 
f , ‘Are ye English, sir?’ said one of them, a 
: middle-aged man, ol a very honest cast of coun- 
tenance, with minute eyes deep sunk in his head, 
and a pair of grayish whiskers uniting at his 
throat. 

‘ Why, yes, to be sure,’ I answered. 

‘ The lady too, sir ,f ’ 

‘ Yes, man, yes. — What ship are you ? ’ 

‘ The Lady Blanche he answered. 

‘ Where bound ? ’ 

‘To Mauritius, from the liver Thames.’ 

I glanced at Miss Temple ; but either she had 
not heeded the fellow 7 ’s answer or her mind failed 
to collect its meaning. 

‘Been long aboard here, sir?’ said the man, 
indicating the hull by a sideways motion of his 
head. 

‘Tw'o nights,’ I answered. ‘There should be 
a corvette and an Indiaman close at hand here- 
abouts. Have you met with either ship ? ’ 

‘No, sir.' 

‘ Sighted no sail at all ? ’ 

‘Northen like un,’ exclaimed the 'Other sailor. 
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‘Th’ ocean’s gone and growed into a Hafrican 
desert.’ 

The square man in white followed by his 
attendant seaman arrived at the side bearing 
between them a blanket loaded with the produce 
of the pay try, to judge by the clinking of bottle 
glass and the orbicular bulgings of cheeses and 
rounds of hums. 

‘ Catch this here bundle now/ sung out the 
square man, who, later on, I ascertained was the 
barque’s carpenter, acting also as the second 
mate. 4 Handsomely over the bricks. It’s wine, 
bullies.’ 

The blanket and its contents were received, and 
deposited in the bottom of the boat. The men 
entered her, and we shoved oft. 

‘Did you make up that there fire, sir?’ 
inquired the square man, bringing his eyes 
in a stare of astonishment from Miss Temple to 
. myself. 

‘Yes: nobody else. This lady and T are 
alone.’ 

‘Then you’ve set the bloomin’ hull on fire/ 
said he. 

I started, and sent a look at the column of 
smoke, at which I had never once glanced whilst 
lying alongside, so distracted was my attention 
by the multiplicity of emotions which surged in 
me. There was no need to gaze long to gather 
that more was going to the making of the coils 
of smoke which w ere now iKing m soot than the 
nearly consumed remains ot the mats and rugs 
which I had stacked and fed. 

‘The fire s burnt clean through the deck/ said 
the square man, ‘and there ate some casks in 
flames just torrads of the mam habit. What 
might they have contained, d’ye know?’ 

‘I don’t know/ J answered, trembling like a 
half-frozen kitten as I watched i i -moke, and 
thought of what must have ( onic to us if yonder 
barque’s approach had been delayed ' 

‘ 1 suppose there 11 be gunpowder aboard ? ’ 
continued the square man. — ‘Pull, lads' Ji a 
bust-up happens, it’ll find us too near at tlii.s.’ 

The men bent their hacks, and the ‘-harp-ended 
little boat went smoking through the quiet rip- 
pling waters. Nothing more was said. The 
square man, whose rugged, weather-blackened 
face preserved an inimitable air of amazement, 
eyed us askant, paitieularly running hi* gaze 
over Miss Temple’s attire, and letting it rest 
upon her rings. The toil of the seamen kept 
them silent. For my part, 1 was too overcome 
to utter a word The passion ot delight excited 
by our deliverance -that is to say, as signified 
by our rescue by the barque — was paralysed 
by the horror with which I viewed the grow- 
ing denseness of the smoke rising from the 
hull. She was on tire ! What would liave been 
our fate— without a boat — without the materials 
for the construction of*a raft— with no more than 
a few staves ,of casks to hold by! — Such a ’sea- 
brigand as the wreck had been* in her day was 
sure to have a liberal store of gunpowder stowed 
somewhere below : in all probability, in a maga- 
zine in the hold under her cabin. What, then, 
would there have been tor us to do? We must 
either have sought death by leaping overboard, 
or awaited the horrible annihilation of an explo- 
sion ! 

Miss Temple’s eyes were large and her lips 


pale and her face bloodless, as though she were 
m a swoon. She was seeing how it was, and 
how it must have been with us, and she seemed 1 
smitten to the motion ^ssness of a statue by the 
perception as she sat by my side staring* at the 
receding hull. 

We swept to the little gangway ladder that 
had been dropped over the rail, and with some 
difficulty 1 assisted the girl over the side, swing- 
ing by the man-rope with one hand and support- 
ing her waist with the other. The man who had 
hailed us stood at the gangway. I instantly went 
up to him with my hand outstretched. 

‘Sir/ saul I, ‘you are the captain, no doubt 
I thank you tor this deliverance, for this preserva- 
tion of our lives, for this rescue from what ?iow 
must have proved a horrible doom of fire.’ 

He took my hand and held it without answer- 
ing, whilst he continued to *?tare at me with an 
intentness that in a very tew moments astonished 
and embarrassed me. 

* What is your name, sir ? ’ he presently said. 

‘ Laurence Dugdale/ I answered. 

‘Mate oi an Indiamaif, I think you said, 
sir ? ’ 

‘No/ 1 replied. ‘I was for two years at sea in 
an Indiamun as midshipman.’ 

He let fall my hand, and his face changed 
whilst he recoiled a step, meanwhile runnilig his 
eyes from top to toe of me. 

‘A midshipman ?’ he exclaimed, with an accent 
of contempt. ‘Why, a midshipman ain’t a sailor 1 
How long ago h it .since you was a midship- 
man''’ 

* Kix years/ T answered, completely bewildered 
by questioning of this sort at such a moment. 

‘ Six years 1 ’ he cried, whilst his face grew 
longer still. ‘ Why, then, 1 don’t suppose you’ll 
even kmnr what a quadrant means ?’ 

‘Certainly 1 know all about it/ I answered, 
with a half-glance at Miss Temple, who stood 
beside me listening to these questions in a tor- 
ment of surprise and suspense. 

‘ Are ve acquainted with navigation, then ? ’ 
inquired the captain. 

‘ Sufficiently well, I believe, to enable me to 
carry a ship to any part of the world/ I rejoined, 
controlling my rising temper, though I was sen- 
sible that there was blood in my cheeks and that 
my eves were expressing my mood. 

1 Why, then, that’s all light ’ ’ he cried, bright- 
ening up. ‘ You tell me you could find your wav 
about with a sextant V " 

‘Yes, sir, I have told you so.’ 

‘Why, then/ he roared, ‘I’m glad to see ye ! 
Welcome aboard the Lmlij Blanche , sir. — And 
you, iiieni, I am sure.’ Here he pulled off liis 
immense straw hat and gave Miss Temple an 
unspeakably grotesque bow. — ‘What have you 
got there ?’ he bawled to the square man. 

•‘A blanket £ull of wines and cheeses and ’ams/ 
answered the man, who was Helping to manoeuvre 
the bundle inboards over the side. 

‘All right, all right!’ shouted the captain. 
‘Now put ’em down, do, and get your boat 
hooked on and hoisted, d’ye hear? and get your 
topsail yard swung. — Why, who’s been and set 
that wreck on tire?’ 

‘ The Hare ’s burnt through her deck,’ cried 
the square man in a surly tone, Jand I allow 
she ’ll be ablowing up in a tew minutes/ 


ir 
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But she was too far distant to suffer this con- 
jecture to alarm the captain. 

‘Let her blow up,’ said he; ‘there’s room 
enough for her,’ and they giving Miss Temple 
another convulsive bow, he invited ns to step 
into the cabin. 

This was a little stateroom under the short 
after-deck, and, with its bulkhcaded berths abaft, 
a miniature likeness in its way of the Countess 
Ida's saloon. It was a cosy little place, with a 
square table amidships, a bench on either hand 
of it screwed to the deck, a Hat skylight over- 
head, couple of old-fashioned lamps, a small 
stove'ilear to the trunk of the mi/.zcn-ma&t, a 
rack full of tumblers, and so forth. 

* Sit ye down, mein,’ said the captain, pointing 
to a bench. — ‘ Sir, be seated. — I heard Mr Lush 
just now talk of wines, and cheeses, and hams ; 
but what d’ yc say fc) a cut of boiled beef and a 
bottle of London stout'? ‘Drifting about in a 
wreck ain’t wholesome for the soul, I believe ; 
but I never heard that it affected the appetite.’ 

‘You are very good,’ I exclaimed; ‘our food 
for the last three days has been no more than 
ship’s bread and marmalade — poor fare for the 
lady, fresh from the comforts and luxuries of an 
Indiaman’s cuddy.’ 

He went to the cabm-door and bawled ; and a 
young fellow, whom I afterwards (ound out was 
his servant, came running aft. He gave him 
certain directions, then returned to the table, 
where he sat for a long two minutes first storing 
at me and then at Miss Temple without a wink of 
his eyes. I could see that my companion shrunk 
from this extraordinary silent scrutiny. I had 
never witnessed in any other human head such 
eyes as that fellow had. They were a deformity 
by their size, being about twice too big for the 
width and length of his face, of a deep ink-black, 
resembling discs of ebony gummed upon china. 
There was no glow, no mind in them, that I 
could distinguish, scarcely anything of vitality 
outside their preternatural capacity of •staring, 
that was yet immeasurably heightened by the 
steadiness of the lids, which I never once beheld 
blinking. Ilia face was long and y el low, closely 
shorn, and of an indigo blue down the cheeks, 
upon the chin, and upon the upper lip. He had 
a very long aquiline nose with large nostrils* 
which constantly dilated, as though he snuffed 
up rather than breathed the air. IDs eyebrows 
were extraordinarily thick, and met in a peculiar 
Wft in the indent of the skull above the nose ; 
whilst his hair, black as his eyes, and smooth ami 

? [learning as the back of a raven, lay combed over 
tis ears down upon his back to the depth of a 
foot at the very least. He was dressed m a suit 
of white drill, the flowing extremities oi hit, 
trousers rounding to his feet in the shape of the 
mouth of a bell, from which protruded a pair 
of long square-toed shoes of yellow leather. *1 
should instantly have put him down as a Yankee 
but for his accent, that was Cockney beyond the 
endurance of a polite ear. 

I broke into his intolerable scrutiny by asking 
him from what port his ship hailed ; but he con- 
tinned' to stare at me in silence for some consider- 
able time after I had made this inquiry. He 
then started, flourished a great red cotton pocket- 
haaudkerchief to his brow, and exclaimed ; * Sir, 
yon apoke ?’ 


I repeated the question. 

‘ The Lady Blanche is owned at Hull/ said he ; 

* hut we ’re from the Thames for Mauritius. — And 
what ’s your story V How came you and this 
beautiful lady aboard that hull? You ’re gentle- 
folks, I allow. — I see breeding in your hands, 
mem,’ fixing his unwinking eyes upon* her rings. 

* You talk of an Indecman. Let ’s have it all 
afore the boiled beef comes along.’ 

So saying, be hooked ln.s thumbs in his waist- 
coat, brought his back against the table, and 
forking his long shanks out, sat in a posture of 
attention, keeping his amazing eye 6 , bent on my 
face whilst 1 spoke. It did not take me very 
long to give him the tale. lie listened without 
so pinch as a syllable escaping from him, and 
when I had made an end, he continued to gaze 
at me in silence. 

‘By wlmt name shall I address you?’ said Miss 
Temple. 

He started as before, and answered • ‘John 
Braine ; Captain John Braine, mem ; or call it 
Captain Braine : John’s only in the road. That’s 
my name, mem.’ 

She forced a smile, and said : * Captain Braine, 
the Countess Ida cannot be tar distant, and I have 
most earnestly to entreat you to seek her. I am 
sure she is to be found alter a veiy short hunt. 

1 have a dear relative on board of her, who will 
fiet her heail away if she believes I am lost. All 
my liuigage, too, is in that ship. My mother, 
Lady Temple, will most cheerfully pay any sum 
that may be asked for ‘>uch trouble and loss of 
time as your search for the Indiamaii might 
occasion.’ 

1 thought he meant to stare at her without 
answeiing ; hut after a slant pause he exclaimed : 
‘The lndeeman ’s bound to Bomba), ain’t she? — 
Well, we’re a-navigating the same road she’s 
taking. It is three day.-, since you lost her; 
where ’ll she be now, then > That can only be 
known to the angels, which look down from a 
taller height than there ’« e’er a truck afloat 
that ’ll come nigh — Now, mem, I might shift my 
helium and dodge about for a whole fortnight 
and do no good. It would be the same as making 
up our minds to hr-e her. But by keeping all on 
as we are, there ’ll ne’er be an hour that won’t, 
hold inside of it a chance of our rising her on one 
bow eg- t’ other. — See what I mean, mem ? Vou ’re 
aboard ol a barque with legs, as Jack says. Your 
Indecman \s had a three days’ start ; and if so be 
as she is to be picked up, I ’ll engage to have ye 
aboard of her within a week. But to dodge 
about in search ol her — the Lord love ’ee, mem ! 
The sea ’s too big for any sort of cluveying.’ 

‘1 am completely oi Captain Brume’s opinion/ 
said I, addressing Miss Temple, whose lace w T as 
full of distress and dismay. ‘It would be un- 
leasonable to expect this gentleman to delay his 
voyage by a search that, in»all human probability, 
miirft prove unprofitable. A hunt .would involve 
the lo*, of our oyc chance of falling in with her 
this side the Cape.’ 

►She clasped her hands and hung her head, blit 
made no reply. The captain’s servant entered at 
that moment with a tray of food, which he placed 
upon the table ; and the skipper bidding us full 
to and make ourselves at home in a voice as sug- 
gestive of the croak of a raven as was his hair of 
the plumage of that bud, stalked on to the deck. 
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where the sailors — who by this time had hoisted 
the boat and trimmed the barque’s yards — were 
coiling down the gear and returning to the 
various jobs they had been upon before they had 
hove the ship to. 

WHAT IS AN ORCHID? 

One sometimes hears the question, What is an 
Orchid? The questioner has possibly been to 
see ‘Mr So-and-so’s beautiful collection,’ and 
wishes to know something more about them. 

The prevailing impression about orchids is, 
that they are vcry^ rare, cost a great deal of 
money, and have bowers more or less like butter- 
flies or some other insect. This last is so,* no 
doubt, in some few cases ; but, as we believe 
orchids are ‘caviare to the general,’ we propose 
to explain briefly what orchids are and where 
they are found. 

These plants are more common in this country 
now than they were some years ago ; but still 
comparatively few people know them as such 
when they see them. When first introduced, 
they were commonly called ‘air-plant*,’ from the 
fact that they semi out aerial roots which do not 
require any soil to cover them. The descriptions 
sent by those who had the good fortune to «ee 
them in their native habitat were to the effect 
that these plants grow on the branches of trees 
or on rocks, and send out roots into the air ; that 
they require no soil to speak of, merely using 
the branches as supports, and binding themselves 
firmly by means of their strong roots. The roots 
do not penetrate into the tree itself, nor does the 
plant derive any nourishment therefrom —thus 
orchids are not parasites. The trees are gene- 
rally more or less moss-grown, from the decay of 
which, and also from dead leaves, &o , the plants 
derive a part of their nourishment ; the rest they 
obtain from the atmosphere and the moisture 
contained in it. It is true that the larger pro 
portion of orchids do grow in this manner in 
their native .state ; but some grow in the ground, 
as do all the ordinary plants with which we are 
acquainted at home, and these have no aerial 
roots. 

The Orchid family may be dnided into two 
great classes: (1) Epiphytal* Orchids, froyi two 
Greek words qn, upon, and pht/tos, a tree . all 
those which have aerial root" belong to this clas 1 * 
(2) Terrestrial Orchids —these grow m the ground, 
ami have no aerial root-. All orchids have a 
bulb or tuber in which are stored up supplies of 
nourishment against the dry season ; in fact, the 
name orchid is derived fiom the Greek nrclu x, a 
tuber. In the case of Epiphytal Orchids these 
tubers are called pseudo-bulbs or fa-l&p bulbs. 
They arc large, soft, and green, from the base and 
apex of which proceed the leaves ami (lowers. 
Oil the other hand, in Terrestrial Orchids* the 
tubers are small and underground ; sometimes 
they are replaced by a sort of rhizome or 
‘crown.’ 

The points of chief interest, however, about 
orchids are the (lowers ; they are of remarkable 
form, and have a higher organisation than any 
other flowers. We do not propose to treat the 
orchid flower scientifically ; suffice it to say the 
reproductive’ organs are different from .those of 


any other flower, and the modes of fertilisation 
are intricate and wonderful. These have been 
studied by Darwin, who tells us that in certain 
species, only special insects have the power to 
convey the pollen masses to the stigmatic surface 
and fertilise the flower ; so that if the insect by 
any means becomes extinct the orchid does pot 
] >rod uce any seed, and in time becomes extinct 
also. This, be it remarked, is not the case with 
all species ; but it is believed that no orchid can 
possibly fertilise itself. 

Orchid flowers exhibit remarkable variation ; 
in fact, it is difficult in some species to find two 
(lowers exactly alike in size und colour, .^Some 
hybrid orchids have been raised by gardeners 
from plants under cultivation ; but the process 
is extremely slow, as it takes years to get the 
seedlings to a flowering state. Some remarkable 
changes have been brought about Li this country 
| by means of cross-fertilisation ; plants bearing 
j flowers differing in some respects from either of 
' the parents, ami yet retaining a likeness to both, 
j have been obtained. 

1 The most prominent feature of an orchid- 
( flower is usually the labellum or lip. This is a 
modification of a petal, and is generally large and 
■ beautifully coloured, often having a colour quite 
different from the rest of the flower. 

Some oi rinds produce Uower-spikes bearing 
only one flower, some three or four, and a few 
even have hundreds of llowers on one branching 
spike : these last arc indeed a magnificent sight 
when in bloom. Orchids last a much longer 
time iu perfection than other (lowers ; some, 
indeed, remain months without any change. 
This is probably one reason why orchids are so 
| much desired by amateius for cultivation. 

, Ortliids arc found nearly all over the world, 
except in the highest latitudes. They are the 
, mo<4 numerous in the tropics, and there the 
(lowers are more gorgeous and highly coloured 
than those found in temperate countries, the 
latter being general h of a more sombre tint ; 
as, indeed, is the case with other plants, and 
animals also. We have some orchids in England ; 
there are a good many indigenous species, all of 
, which belong to the Tetresfiiul group. The most 
j common native species is the Purple Meadow 
!*Orchid, wlneli w r e suppose ever) one knows. 

; Orchids are imported now in great numbers 
every year; but many die in transit, although 
I not so many as formerly, because their nature 
1 is better understood. Most tropical orchids a|fe 
j subjected to a time of rest, when no growth takes 
| place ; thi?> is during the dry sea-on of the year, 

! grow’ tli being made during the rains. This 
resting season is the proper time 1o collect them 
for shipment. Orchids which come from . coun- 
tries in which no definite 1 dry season prevails are 
growing more or less all the year ; these are 
more difficult to import in good condition. 

We suppose*few growers realise the difficulty, 
and sometimes the danger, attending orchid- 
hunting. The collectors are usually men of 
experience and botanical knowledge : they run 
considerable risk sometimes in order to reach 
new and unexplored ground, so that they may 
find and send home new kinds and rare varieties. 
Orchids, consequently, are expensive plants, and 
we think are likely to remain so, at anyrate for 
some time. Orchid-hunters sometimes die of 
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fever or from accidents met with in the wild 
countries they visit ; they are therefore able to 
command high salaries, and the cost of plants 
is proportionately dear. 

Soiree orchids are found at very high eleva- 
tions : on the Peruvian Andes they are common 
at .eight to ten thousand feet, and some even 
grow at fourteen thousand feet altitude. Native 
labour has to be employed to gather them, and 
then they are conveyed to the seaports on mule- 
back ; the process is consequently slow and 
tedious, so that it is a long time before they are 
placed under conditions favourable to growth 
again. In South America, the lasso is sometimes 
used to get the plants from high trees : it is 
thrown over the branches with a weight attached 
to the end of the cord, and then drawn down, 
thus scraping off the plants in numbers. Some- 
times a whole tree felled ; but this is a very 
destructive method, as many thousand seedlings 
are sacrificed for a few large plants fit lor 
exportation. 

The rage for orchids is increasing ; and when 
one considers the infinite variety ol colour and 
form exhibited bj the flowers of these plants, 
and the length of time they remain in perlection, 
one cannot wonder at the desire to grow them 
felt by all true lovers of (lowers. 

We. have avoided all reference to details of 
cultivation and names of desirable species ; all 
such information can bo obtained in abundance 
from the gardening periodicals : there are also 
several books written specially on orchid culture 
We can assure any one who wishes to grow 
them that they will repay any time and trouble 
spent in finding out their requirements. We 
grant they are somewhat dear ; but small im- 
ported pieces can now be obtained at a mode- 
rately cheap rate, and, in our opinion, one orchid 
is, worth many of the ordinary plants found in 
greenhouses. 

THE BOSS OF TI1E YELLOW L>OG. 

A WESTERN STORY. 

By tub Arimm ok 'Chaui.il Ransom ’ 

IK THREE PARTS.— PART I. 

When the present century was still in its teens/ 
Richard Sanborn, younger son of an ancient but 
withal poor family in a Midland shire, entered 
the service of the Honourable East India Coni- 
pkny. Dick Sanborn was but a beardless boy-, 
and left home with nought beside his father’s 
blessing, a scanty wardrobe, and a fifty-pound 
note. Yes ; he possessed an unlimited stock of 
ambition and energy. 

Forty years later, Richard Sanborn returned 
to England with snowy locks and feeble knees. 
He was old, but he was also rich— even as men 
are counted rich in Bombay and Calcutta. In 
addition to his rupees he brought with him two 
lads— the elder, John, aged twenty yeurs, a son 
by his first wife ; the younger, Frank, horn of 
bis second wife, a boy scarcely twelve years old. 
The mothers of both lads were buried in far-away 
Eastern graves. 

, Unco again in his native land, Richard San- 
born a ambition re-asserted itself. He desired to 
himself as an English country gentle- 
Jmm j so an estate agent scoured the United 


Kingdoms in search of a suitable residence lor 
the rich man. This was at last discovered in a 
fine old red-brick Queen Anne mansion, standing 
in a small park, with several hundred acres of 
fertile land adjacent. The plaee may be seen yet 
from a road which traverses a lovely ridge 
along the southern border of Hertfordshire. A 
fine old family mansion, with a hundred rooms, 
yet it was not spacious enough for the Sanborn 
family. There is too often more of truth than 
fiction in the sarcastic saw, ‘ Three is a crowd.’ 

The younger lad, Frank, was his father’s 
favourite, and as the old man’s affection for his 
‘baby’ apparently increased, his interest in John 
diminished proportionately;, and the elder lad 
grew jealous and dissatisfied. John Sanborn was 
naturally oi a restless disposition, and in many 
ways resembled his father at his own age. 

The Sanborns hud been established at Linwood 
Park less than two years, when, one morning at 
breakfast, John, being then about twenty-two 
years of age, abruptly announced his intention 
of leaving home for a time. The information 
did not create much surprise or concern on the 
part of the old man, for he merely remarked : 
‘ Yes ; when do you start '1 ’ 

‘This morning.’ 

‘ Indeed ! — May 1 ask where you are going V 

‘To America. 1 should like to see some of the 
fighting over there— perhaps I shall take a hand 
in it’ 

‘ Ah, well ; 1 shall have to get along with 
Frank 1 think we can manage pretty well. — 
J)o you need any money, John V 

‘ No, sir.’ 

This reference made by tbo old man to the 
younger lad was quite sufficient to arouse John’s 
temper and resentment— lie arose from the table 
and left the room. His father never saw him 
again ; for ten minutes later a groom drove John 
and his valise to the Watford Railway' Station, 
whence he took the tram lor Liverpool. 

That was in 18(51. Within a year, old Richard 
Sanborn died, and — shrewd business man that he 
hud been— to the surprise of all, left no will. 

The name of Sanborn became 1 ami liar to news- 
paper readers the world over; and for many years 
aftei the old gentleman’s death, people in the 
! distant East and the Far West, as well as in 
remote Australia, read what came to be regarded 
as a stereotyped advertisement : 

‘John Sanborn, elder son of the late Richard 
Sanborn, Esq. (formerly of Bombay), who died 
at Linwood Park, Hertfordshire, England, June 
8th, 1862, is requested to communicate at once 
with Hughes & Hughes, solicitors, 785 Chancery 
Lane, London.’ 

For 6c vcn° continuous years this notice appeared 
in the London dailies, in the New York Herald , 
in the Melbourne A rt/m, and the Bombay Gazette; 
but »no communication reached Messrs Hughes 
& Hughes fronj the missing heir of Linwood 
Park and old Richard Sanborn’s rupees. 

Frank Sanborn was to some extent independ- 
ent ; that is to say, he inherited a small property 
of his mother’s which was amply sufficient to 
meet the demands made upon it for his education. 
When his father died, he was under the care of 
a private tutor, who continued his instruction 
until Fj’unk entered a college at 'Oxford. At 
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that venerable scat of learning Frank distin- 
guished himself, and in his first year of manhood 
graduated with honours. Not only so j he was 
also a creditable member of all the Athletic 
Clubs, pulled a good oar, could hit a ball for six 
runs at cricket, while he would have delighted 
the heart *of the most noble the Marquis of 
Queensberry himself with the way in which he 
handled the gloves. Withal he was a scholar and 
a gentleman and— an Englishman. One blemish 
there was to Frank Sanborn’s otherwise un- 
blemished record -lying dormant within him 
was a fearful temper. Only twice did it appear 
on the surface during his three years’ residence 
at Oxford : once to terrorise a gang of river-side 
roughs, and once to astonish his friends— both 
times to appal Frank himself with the thought 
of possible consequences which might some time 
or other result from so terrible a fury. Fortu- 
nately, Frank knew his failing, and bravely tried 
to prevent his woist enemy from getting a start : 
mostly he was successful. 

Frank Sanborn was twenty- two years old when 
he quitted Oxford a full-fledged JlA. He was 
a young man well able to take rare of himself, 
if needs be : one of tlio*e very finest specimens 
of modern Britons — a colonial Englishman, pos- 
sessing in a rare degree ‘a sound mind in a 
healthy body.’ Having done pivttv well at the 
university, lie proposed to himself to do still 
better at some profession or in business. To this 
end he proceeded to ( ‘hancery Lane, that lie 
might consult with his late father’s solicitors 
and the administrators of the estate, Messrs 
Hughes & Hughes. 

‘1 am glad von have come, my dear young 
sir,’ said the senior Hughes -Mr Owen. ‘I had 
seriously thought of requesting an interview at 
an early date.’ 

Frank responded with proper politeness. 

‘You see, Mr Frank,’ continued Mr Hughes, as 
he turned the key in the drawer of his private 
room, ‘something has got to be done about your 
late lather’s affairs. Now we have complied with 
all the requirement* of the law so far, yet no 
word has reached us from your brother .John. 
Of course you understand that, if living, he is 
sole heir to the property. But it is only reason- 
able to suppose that he is dead, probably killed 
in the civil war which raged for several years 
after he went to the States. In that case, you 
are entitled to take possession of the property. 
Indeed, you can do that in any event, the law 
requiring us to wait no longer than seven years 
for absent heirs to return and take their own. 
Certainly, if Mr .John should reappear at any 
time, you will have to surrender the propel ty ; 
but lie can make no demand upon you for the 
income from the estate during bis ^absence. 
Later, when proof of your brother’s death can 
be obtained, you will, he absolute owner of the 
entire property left by the late Mr Sanborn, to 
hold as you please.’ 

Frank was rather astonished "at the informa- 
tion given him by the old lawyer. To tell the 
truth, he had never once during liis entire life, 
up to that moment, given the matter so much 
as a passing thought. In fact, his brother had 
receded entirely from Frank’s life. John had 
never been much of a factor in his younger 
brother’s plans and calculations, yet he had 


scarcely thought of the absent man as dead. He 
knew that their father left no will, and was 
aware that, therefore, John was sole heir to the 
property. Farther tli^n that lie lmd given the 
matter no consideration. Yet there was t reason 
in what the man of law now said, and Mr Owen 
Hughes, of all men, knew what he was talking 
about ; otherwise, he would never have spoken 
to Frank on the subject. 

* This proposition or suggestion of yours comes 

to me as a surprise, Mr Hughes, for, really, I 
came up here to consult you in regard to 
choosing a profession or some other means of 
earning a living. However, if I have a perfect 
right to live at Lin wood ’ 

* Bight ! My dear Mr Frank, of course you 
have a light. Not only a right to live at Lin- 
wood and let the two Lin wood farms, but also 
to draw a dividend on something like three 
hundred thousand pounds invested in Indian 
Government securities ’ ’ and the old lawyer 
proceeded to give a glowing description of the 
wealth left by his late friend and client. 

After a long conversation, Frank rose to leave. 

‘ 1 will go down and take a look at the old place, 
Mr Hughes, and will let you know in a week 
what 1 intend doing.’ 

Before a week passed, Frank Sanborn had 
decided that he would like to be an English 
country gentleman, as his father had doubtless in- 
tended* lie should be ; so he proceeded to establish 
himself as the bachelor master of Limvood Park. 

Frank dropped very naturally into his new 
and rather important position. He possessed 
enough of his father’s active and ambitions spirit 
to enable lum to discharge all the duties of 
a riili man with thoroughness and pride ; while 
from his mother lie inherited a full appreciation 
of ease and luxury, with all the other privileges 
and advantages of wealth. Within a very short 
space of time he developed into an ideal country 
gentleman, and became quite a favourite among 
his immediate neighbours, lie regularly drew 
his princely income, and somehow managed to 
expend it, while never a word of John Sanborn, 
dead or ali\c, came to disturb the even tenor 
ol his existence. 

Frank Sanborn had been in possession of 
•Limvood Park about a year, when, on a waim 
evening, he sat alone in the fine old library, 
smoking an after-dinner cigar. The library 
was bis favourite room, and lie was ensconced 
in a very easy chair before an open window, 
through which he looked out upon the velvety i 
greensward and venerable trees of the Park. I 
The shadows of the midsummer night were fast ! 
falling, and not a sound disturbed the peaceful 
stillness. Were it not for the tlnn wreath of 
blue smoke which arose from bis Havana, the 
young master of Limvood might have been sup- 
posed to be himself sleeping. What his thoughts 
were are of lfttle impoit, but his reverie was 
rudely disturbed by the figure of a man darken- 
ing the window at * which he sat. That was not 
all. The man stepped boldly across tlie window- 
sill, entered the library, and took a seat opposite 
Frank. The latter knew not what to make of 
this intrusion. It was almost dark, but Frank 
was certain that the man was a total stranger. 

‘May I ask the reason of this very uncere- 
monious entrance into my home V ' 
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A rough laugh was the immediate response 
to this inquiry, followed by a counter-question : 
* May I ask what you mean by taking such cool 
possession of my home ? * % 

Frank now judged, from the har*h laugh and 
the excited manner of the intruder, that his 
visitor was tipsy. This opinion was confirmed 
by the man’s actions ; for, as lie addressed Frank, 
he pulled a bell-rope and, when a servant 
appeared, called loudly for ‘ Scotch whisky and 
lights.* 

Frank Sanborn hardly knew how to act. If 
the man was tipsy or crazy he wonld prefer to 
leave him to the servants. lie thought lights 
would improve the situation, so lit the gas him- 
self. Then lie took a good look at the man, and 
Baw, by the bloodshot eyes, that he had already 
consumed more liquor than was good for him 
He perceived also tjmt his visitor was a man of 
perhaps thirty or thirty-five years — tall, broad, 
and heavy — his face tanned by exposure to sun 
and wind. He also noticed that the stranger was 
clad in ill-fitting, cheap clothing, certainly not 
made at Poole’s. * 

Yet the man’s countenance seemed familiar, 
and when he announced, ‘ 1 uni John Sanborn,’ 
Frank could not for the life of him gainsay the 
assertion. Indeed, he felt constrained to offer 
jpome *8ort of welcome to the new-comer. So 
he extended his hand and said ; ‘ 1 am glad to 
see you, John.’ 

But there was a lack of cordiality iu his word", 
and his hand was not extended far enough to 
make the action natural. John, for John San- 
born it certainly was, perceived this, and being 
already in a bad humour, was only iiritated 
the more. 

* You lie! You are vot glad to sec me ; and 
I repeat my question— what do you mean by 
being here at all ? ’ 

* You are scarcely polite, John, not to say 
brotherly,’ remonstrated Frank. 

* Politeness be hanged ! I ’ve not boon hob- 
nobbing with polite folks for the last eight or 
nine years. Manners don’t count lor much in 
the corner of the world l have just left. Besides, 
it seems to me you should be the last man to 
speak of politeness, when I return to find you 
in possession of my hou.se, and spending in f 
money ! ’ 

* But, my dear fellow,* urged Frank, anxious 
to avoid unpleasantness, ‘ why did vow not 
cbme. before, or write to Mr Hughes ? Even now 
you will find the property intact, and Mr Hughes 
will straighten everything out if ySu will go 
and see him.’ 

‘ Confound old Hughes and you too ! I guess 
I can attend to my own affairs. T know you 
of old, young fellow. You took it for granted 
that 1 was dead, and was only too glad of the 
chance to step into my shoes. I can jrtst 
imagine how much you and olft Hughes tried 
to find me. T fully expected that my father 
would make a will, and leave you the lion’s 
share, so didn’t bother much to keep myself 
-informed. 1 learned only a few weeks ago that 
be died without making a will. That leaves 
1 me Jfei' sole possession of Inn wood — understand ? 
sole possession 1 ’ 

jig* Yes, i understand, John, and am willing to 
Aw everything to you. But you are hasty 


and unreasonable. Go and see the lawyers, and 
have matters arranged properly.’ 

* 1 will do that all in good time. Meanwhile, 
I stay here, and you go. I will give you just 
fifteen minutes to pack your personal effects and 
clear out !’ 

Frank’s dormant temper was rapidly awaken- 
ing. lie felt it nearing the surface, nnd tried to 
crush it as he quietly said : 'Remember, John, I 
am your brother and our father’s son. I have 
some rights which you are bound to respect.* 

^ * Eights ? J should like to know what they are! 
Yes, you are our father ’s son, hut you are not my 
mother’s son. What was your mother, anyhow ?’ 

This was a most insolent and uncalled-for* 
reference to Flunk’s mother, who was ladv-like 
ami refined as well as Richard Sanborn’s honoured 
wdfe. That there had been blemishes in genera- 
tions past on her family esniti boon was small 
excuse for John’s insult, which would never have 
been uttered had he been cool nnd sober. It w r n& 
the last straw. Frank Sanborn drew back his 
powerful right arm, clenched his fist, and dealt 
; his half-brother a terrific blow on the left temple, 

I which felled him to the ground. His head struck 
| upon a corner of the table as he fell. When the 
! old butler unived on the scene, in response to 
i Frank’s ring, John Sanborn was beyond all aid. 
lie was dead. 

Of course Frank Sanborn felt badly enough 
at the tearful result of Ins passion, but much 
sympathy w’ns accorded him. He was placed 
under arrest ; but, owing to the exertions of 
Me^sr-. Hughes & Hughes, who employed able 
counsel m Ins behalf, the grand -jury returned 
a true bill of manslaughter only. At his trial 
the most eminent legal talent m the land defended 
Frank, amt with such good (fleet that a meiely 
nominal sentence was passed upon him. 

lie gened the slioit teim oi imprisonment, at 
the end of which lne friends and neighbours weie 
ready to welcome him back to his old plate in 
then midst. But Flunk Sanborn was a t hanged 
man. He magnified Ins own wrong doing, and to 
linn it seemed that he hud committed murder of 
| the grossest nature, even fratiicide. lie positively 
infused to again lake possession of the Sanborn 
I property, the more so as be fancied lie lmd good 
I reasoy to think, fiom some papers found on John 
| Sanborn’s person, that his brother had been 
\ married when abroad, and that a son had been 
horn to him. The period when this prolxiblo 
marriage took place, it at all, and whether the boy 
was alive or dead, could not be even surmised. It 
was cel tain, however, that John had come to 
England direct from South Africa, and with this 
one clew Frank proposed to start out and learn, 
if possible, all that had happened to John during 
his long absence ; so, leaving everything in the 
hands of the old lawyers, Frank started out. He 
took very little with him, and ail that he did 
take was his owy absolutely. He W T ent to South 
Africa, and located in the Diamond Diggings, 
hoping sooner or later to run across some one who 
knew' his brother. But while wailing he could 
not remain idle, lie took up a claim, and worked 
with his own hands. Phenomenal luck overtook 
i linn, and in two vears he had over twenty 
j thousand pounds in a Cape Town bunk. But 
| he had heard nothing about John. In that 
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regard he was so far discouraged ; but in Cape 
Town he learned from an old Australian that 
a man named John Sanborn had been a resident 
in Melbourne some three years before. The 
information was positive and reasonably reliable ; 
so to Melbourne Frank journeyed, resolved upon 
remaining there until he could learn something 
of his brother. 

Seven years he resided in the Victorian capital, 
all the time ‘coining money’ in the wool-trade. 
At the end of seven years he met a farmer who 

f avc him considerable news of John Sanborn. 

olin Sanborn came to Australia from California 
in I860, with a young wife and three-year-old 
boy. A year later, lie left them ; and after wait- 
ing vainly two years for his return, the woman 
with her child returned to her own conn fry. 
That was in 1808. When Frank received this 
news it was the year 1880, so that the folks ho 
wished to find had twelve years’ start of him. 
That made no difference, however. If such a 
thing were possible, lie proposed to find them ; 
so, hastily selling out his interest in the wool 
business, he left Australia a fabulously rich 


THE HOME OF AN OLD MASTER 
.THIN TER. 

There is perhaps no city on the Continent which 
affords a more complete change of scene to English 
people than Antwerp, and this at a comparatively 
small expenditme of time and money. The 
narrow streets, with glimpses into curious inner 
courts with trees and porticoes, the quaint dresses, 
the little milk-carts with tlieir bright brass vessels 
drawn by dog", the old churches, the wonderful 
paintings, and above all, the glorious Cathedral, 
which has seen so many changes and survived so 
many stormy periods, and which towers over the 
whole city — form a tonf ensemble so new, so 
dilfevent, and so delightful, that it is hardly 
possible to realise that one could have lot t 
Scotland enveloped in mist and rain only thirty- 
six hours before ' 

Some such thoughts as these passed through the 
mind of the writer one morning while wandering 
about in the Place Verb*, where the flower-market 
is held, and where the most lovely rose«i and 
bunches of heliotrope can be bought for a few 
centimes. The air was tilled w ltli the sweet 
chiming of the Cathedral bells, and the spire lose 
sheer up into the air four hundred and tour feet, 
showing against the clear blue of the morning 
sky like a bit of lacework in stone. It has been 
toid of this spire that Charles V. said the sculp- 
ture was so delicate it ought to be covered with 
glass ; and Napoleon the Croat suggested #th at the 
design had been copied from a piece of Mechlin 
lace. The bells, too, have a story of their own. 
The famous carillon of bells which ring every’few 
minutes were placed in the spire in 1483, and 
have thus seen all the vicissitudes through which 
Antwerp has passed. They were there at the 
time of her greatest mngnifioence, when it was the 
greatest commercial city in Europe, when the 
luxuries of all nations and of both hemispheres 
poured into it, and when two thousand vessels 
could lie at anchor in its harbours, and through 
the terrible * years when the Dutch Republic 


struggled against the Spanish power with a 
bravery which has never been surpassed in the 
history of the world. 

The largest of the belles is dignified by tlie name 
of Carolus, after the Emperor Charles \\; it is 
sixteen thousand pounds in weight, and requires 
sixteen men to ring it. 

It seems as if the beauty of the Cathedral had 
protected it through all the wars and sieges to 
which Antwerp has been subjected, and even in 
the crowning horrors of the three terrible days 
called the ‘Spanish Fury,’ it escaped compara- 
tively uninjured, and lias remained to the present 
time with the marvellous pictures of Rubens and 
many other art treasures to be a delight to all who 
have the privilege of seeing it. Antwerp may be 
called the Rome of noi lliern Europe, so profuse 
and varied are the beautiful pictures and many 
other art treasures which it possesses. When we 
think that it was the home of Rubens, and that 
cliurelies anil museums alike arc tilled with hie 
works — he is said to have painted m the course of 
his long life fifteen hundred pictures — and that 
the mo.st famous painters of the Dutch school were 
born, and in many instances lived here, such as 
Qmntm Mutsys the blacksmith —who was trans- 
formed into a painter by falling in love with an 
artist’s daughter — Van Dyck, Van Oort, Teniers, 
Jordaen*, mid others, we cannot wonder that tlie v 
whole city breathes an atmosphere of ait ; and it 
is said that there is hardly a family in Antwerp 
which does not possess some good paintings. 

Antwerp, however, is not merely famous as 
a great art-loving city ; it was also one of the 
i early homes of printing, which has revolutionised 
I the woild It possesses in the Museum Plantin 
I Muretus one ot the most wonderful and iuterest- 
I ing lecords of printing m its cailiest stages to be 
I found, perhaps, m the world. In many museums 
! there can be seen models of earl} types, litliogra- 
I pliic plates, proof -.sheets of very early impressions, 
j and rare copies of early works ; but by rare good 
j fortune •here we have the very home of ('hristo- 
j plier Plantin, who may truly be called a ‘Master 
Printer,’ preserved to us. An old Dutch home, 
with its stately hall for receiving guests, its 
ordinary living-room*, broad low staircase, open 
quadrangle, balconies, verandas, and all the many 
looms and galleries where the printing-uoik was 
carried on These are in no way apart from the 
house ; they are not only under one roof, but are 
so much pait of the household life that it is diffi- 
cult foi any casual visitor to tell w here the houie 
proper ends and the piiuting establishment 


It shows very plainly that in those old days 
people had no wish to dissociate tlieir work from 
their home and home-life, but lived in the very 
midst of tlieir work, with all their workpeople 
around them, in a truly patriarchal fashion. 

•Christopher Plantin was born at Tours about 
lf>14 ; he was educated in Paris, and finally, 
after various chances and changes, settled In ; 
Antwerp, where he began life as a bookbinder,; j 
but an accident be met with caused him to turn ' 
his attention to his real vocation of printing. < 
At this date, about 1550, printing, though not 
in its infancy, was sufficiently novel for congenial 
spirits to work at it with never-failing enthu- 
siasm. No difficulties daunted them ; no dia- / 
couragemeuts held them back*; they had ideals 
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which upheld them, and which, with unconquer- 
able perseverance and manifold labours, they 
generally contrived to carry out, leaving to those 
who came after them mot merely the actual 
works, they produced as legacies of untold value, 
but examples of patience and stout-hearted deter- 
mination, which nave perhaps never been rivalled 
in the world’s story. Such an undertaking was 
the great Polyglot Bible published by Pluutin ; 
the adventures and the difficulties he underwent 
in the years when it was being published would 
have daunted many a stout heart ; but through 
peace and war, under suspicion of heresy, through 
money difficulties of the most complicated nature, 
brought on by Philip of Spain refusing to 
advance the money due to him, he struggled 
on for five weary years ; till at length, in 
August L r »73, the magnificent work was com- 
pleted. It consisted of twelve hundred and 
thirteen copies on paper of various qualities, 
and thirteen copies on vellum. Those who have 
read Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Rajnihiic can 
realist the horrors of the years during which 
the Polyglot Bible was in progress. 

A great fair was held at Frankfort twice a 
year, at Lent and in autumn ; and the^e fairs 
Plantin or his son-in-law, Jean Moretus, regu- 
larly attended for many years. At the Lenten 
fair in 15G6, Plantin displayed specimen sheets 
of the Polyglot Bible ; and soon after the Duke 
of Alva arrived in the Netherlands. Then fol- 
lowed a time of bloodshed and trial, hardly ever 
equalled in any country, when many brave and 
noble men laid down their lives lor their country, 
including Counts Egmont and Horn, and when 
William the Silent gained deathless renown as 
the patriotic defender of his country. 

During all these years, Plantin was working 
steadily on ; and when the Polyglot Bible was 
completed, one of the thirteen copies on vellum 
was presented by Philip -who would not allow 
any one to have the vellum copies but himself — 
to the Duke of Alva with the famous inscription 
upon it : ‘ From the be-t of Monarclis to the 
best of Ministers.’ This very copy, with this 
Latin inscription -most likely written by Anus 
Montanas, by whom it was presented to Alva— 
may now be seen in the British Museum, showing 
little if any trace of the three hundred years 
which have passed since Plantin sent it forth to 
the world. An interesting and detailed account 
of the printing of this Bible, with the many 
difficulties Plantin had to encounter, the greed 
of Philip, and the troublous times in particular, 
was given in the Quarterly Review some little 
time ago. 

The * Hotel Plantin,’ as it used to be called, or 
the ‘Mtisde Plantin Moretus,’ us it lias been called 
since the city of Antwerp purchased it in 187(5, 
stands in a small square, surrounded by common- 
place houses and shops, with a jort of market 
in the centre of the square, where country pro- 
duce, second-hand furniture, pots and pans, and 
similar items, made up a very prosaic mUmrat/c. 
Itseemed strange to pass from the dusty bustling 
market and the shrill voices of the Anversoises 
contending over a centime more or less for a 
.bunch of pot-herbs, or disputing the exact value 
a rickety chair, into the calm cool retreat of 
,1b* Musie Plantin — to go from the petty cares 
ftnd ; peaceful prosperity of to-day right back for 


three hundred years into an atmosphere of learn- 
ing and culture, pursued amid the distracting 
anxieties of war, bloodshed, and cruelty. 

Passing from the entrance hall through one 
or two rooms of no special note, we come to 
the great banqueting ball or Reception Room, 
adorned with the portraits on the walls, and 
the monograms, botli carved and in stained 
glass, of Plan tin’s daughters and their respective 
husbands. Plantin had five daughters, of whom 
he was both fond and proud ; and we are told 
that in early childhood he taught them to read 
and write so well that they were able to help 
in correcting the proofs from the printing-house 
‘ in whatever language or writing it was sent to 
be printed.’ Ho adds also that he had taken 
pains to have them taught to work well 
with the needle, and to assist their mother in 
all her household duties. The eldest girl, who 
was called Marguerite, was specially famed for 
her fine writing. She married a very learned 
man called Raphelcngien, whose services were 
of immense value to Plantin in revising and 
editing learned works. Among the Plantin papers 
there remains an account of the expenses incut red 
at Marguerite Plantin'* wedding. A hat, rings, 
and other ornaments were purchased by the 
bridegroom ; tbe bride's dress was of Lille *gros 
grain’ silk ; and the wedding feast seems to have 
been composed oi very solid fare indeed, in the 
shape of sucking-pigs, legs of mutton, game, 
&e., with fruit of all kinds and confectionery. 
Massepam, or Maiupaii, as it is now called, seems 
to have been held in as high favour thiee 
hundred years ago as it is now. 

The second daughter, Marline, married a young 
man called Jean Moretus who was such a 
valuable coadjutor to Christopher Plantin that 
besides becoming his son-in-law, he took him 
into partnership; the film thenceforward be- 
came known as Plantin-Moretiis ; and Plantin 
affectionately calls him ‘a second self.’ 

Moretus and his wife most likely lived on in 
the ‘Hotel Plantin’ after the death of Plantin, 
as we hear that Raphelengien and his wife lived 
in a house near the Cathedral, and Moretus is 
buried in one of the chapels of the Cathedral. 

The floor of the hall is of the finest parquet, 
dark with age, and polished till it is as smooth as 
glass,. There are a row of window's on one side 
of the liall, looking out, not on the dusty square, 
blit on a large quadrangle, gay with shrubs and 
(lowering plants in pots, and w'itli a veranda on 
one side overgrown wdtli a vine— evidently a very 
old one, from the thick gnarled stalks— covered 
with clusters of purple grapes. The w'ull of the 
quadrangle above this veranda was covered with 
a most luxuriant wisteria in full bloom, running 
far up*. the side of the house. A magnificent 
chimney-piece and w'ide open fireplace fill up 
one end of the hall ; and- the furniture consists 
of One or tw'o beautiful inlaid tables and old oak 
cabinets and chairs. Leaving tbe ball by another 
door, w-e go up the low’ broad old-fashioned stair- 
case, and in the rooms above we find many 
curious and quaint things. Great china jars and 
w'ondrous punch-bowls, jars, cups, and goblets, 
with lids of old blue Nankin china ; rare bits 
of dragon china in pale yellow’ ; wonderful tea- 
sets in curious shades of green ; and dainty price- 
less bits of egg-shell china, all show the traffic 
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which was carried on between Antwerp and the 
East in these old days. There are old oak cup- 
boards, where Dame Plantin, no doubt, had 
wonderful stores of the fine linen for which 
the Flemish were so justly famed ; beds with 
embroidered coverlets in silk and satin ; high- 
backed clinks and tabourets, all so wonderfully 
fresh and bright and clean, that it is hardly 
possible to realise their advanced age. 

A cord drawn across the upper stair checked 
the advance of the curious, and we passed back 
through these ‘ living-rooms,’ to use an old 
phrase, to what must ever be the great attrac- 
tion of the place to all who love books — namely, 
the printing-house. 

As has been said before, it is hardly possible 
to tell where the private rooms end and the 
printing establishment begin*, so closely are they 
united. There is one little nook, a sort of pro- 
jecting wooden balcony, from which it was evi- 
dent Plantin could have overlooked several of the 
rooms and galleries of the printing establishment, 
and which was doubtless made for this purpose. 
Imagination pictures him sitting here with his 
little daughters around him, teaching them as he 
did, and keeping an eye likewise on all that was J 
going on around him ; and it may have been here 
th.it lie compiled the Flemish Dictionary which 
made him J anions as an author as well as a 

f winter, and which definitely lived the national! 
angnage of the Netherlands. j 

Tune fails to tell the cuiioiis and interesting! 
contents of the printing-house ; they require to ! 
be seen to lx* thoroughly appreciated. There are 
specimens of the \arious kinds and vaiieties of 
type used not only m the great Polyglot Bible, 
but in the famous Missals and Service Books 
printed by Plantin, as well as the printing 
presses themselves. The tables at which the 
proof-correctors sat are still to be seen ; there 
are huge old presses filled with engravings, &e., 
and long show-cases filled with open specimens 
of the beautiful Missals and Service Books ; and 
aKo tlic original copper plates with etchings. 
The library is full of rare and valuable books, 
and endless documents relating to the business of 
the firm. Rubens, who was an intimate friend j 
of Plantin, engraved many frontispieces for books i 
and other illustrations, and these form not the ] 
least interesting part of the collection. , 

Coining through some pait of the printing- 
house into the quadrangle, we walked along the 
grape-clad veranda and re-entered tile great hall 
For a last look. The windows were open; the 
warm summer air tilled the room ; but all was 
quiet and still. Imagination pictured Marguerite 
rlantiu rustling across the polished floor in her 
bridal ‘gros gram.’ Rubens must have sat at 
that very lirepluce talking with Chiiisjiopher 
Plantin, and perhaps discussing new designs for 
the ornamentation of thg Psalter or the Breviary. 
The spare form of Arms Montanus, Philip’s con- 
fessor, and the editor of the Polyglot Bible, seems 
to glide in at one of the side-doors ; Dame Plantin 
goes to and fro, busy with her household cares, or 
sits spinning at her little ebony wheel. Raphel- 
engien sits in one of the deep window recesses 
buried in thoughts of his beloved books. Jean 
Moretus, bright ami busy, hurries in from the 
printing-house. All pass before us as in a dream 
called up froiu*tke far-back past. 


The old house lias passed through many a 
changeful year and witnessed many a scene of 
joy and sorrow. It remains a monument, perhaps 
unique, in its perfect preservation, and in the 
picture it brings before its of the daily life of the 
old Master Printer and his family three hundred 
years ago. 

MY SIAMESE ‘KlllV 

Every one has heard of the Siamese Twins ; but 
I venture to assert, without much fear of contra- 
diction, that very few readers of this Journal 
have the slightest notion of what a Siamese 
‘km’ is. 

Three months ago, on my arrival in Bang- 
kok, which some over-imaginative traveller lias 
dubbed the ‘ Venice of the past,’ I was told I 
would be provided with a km ; and being satu- 
rated with the said traveller’s glowing descrip- 
tion of the watery character of the Siamese 
capital, I could scarcely help connecting the ex- 
pression with a gondola nntl its complement of 
rowers. The tw r o friends with whom I stayed 
look a wicked delight in refusing to enlighten me 
on the subject; and it was consequently with a 
considerable degree of curiosity that I went down- 
stairs one morning, on receiving the welcome 
intelligence that my kru had come. I hurried 
into the room and looked eagerly around ; but 
nothing unusual was to be seen except a diminu- 
tive* native, who stood bowing and scraping, and 
at every bow lie contorted his countenance into 
a frightful grin, displaying a double row of black- 
ened molars. I then turned to my two friends, 
vvlio were lolling listlessly in those long rattan 
chairs so indispensable in the East, and said : 
‘Well, I don’t see any signs of my kru.’ — 
‘Your kru!’ was the answer; ‘don’t you see 
him? There he is — a walking dictionary of the 
Siamese language ; a barefooted philosopher, who 
will liauni you like a shadow for the next two or 
three years.’ 

A kru, then, was nothing more or less than 
the Siamese ‘coach’ by whom 1 was to be initi- 
ated into the mysteries ot a language in the 
study of which I am destined to spend the best 
ytfars of my life. 1 have had many different 
school masters and coaches whose idiosyncrasies of 
disposition and manner presented an interesting 
study to the schoolboy mind ; but the specimen 
before me apparently contained more peculiarities' 
in his own little body than did all his predecessors 
put together.’ 

Imagine a brown, pock-maiked individual of 
about live feet one inch in height, clad in a thin 
white jacket buttoned up to the cliin, and a piece 
of pink doth arranged m the form of a divided 
skirt leaching to the knee. His liairy legs and 
feel? are destitute of any covering ; but us a set-off 
to this, he boasts *tlie luxuries of a soft felt hat and 
a small white umbrella. His hair is coal-black, 
profusely oiled, and by some curious means is 
made to assume a perpendicular position, giving 
the top of his head a striking resemblance to a 
modern blacking-brush. His eyes are dark-brown, 
nose flat, with the nostrils spread out to a remark- 
able extent, and the lower part of his face is what 
scientists term prognathous or protruding. The 
few stumpy hairs which used to constitute his 
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beard have all been carefully plucked out by the 
roots* so as to render himself pleasing in the eves 
of the Siamese women, who detest a bearded 
countenance. 

While I thus stood taking mental notes of my 
future coach, he advanced to the veranda and 
' disgorged an enormous quid of betel. Having 
thus cleared his mouth and then deitlv placed 
behind his ear the half-used cigarette which he 
has hitherto held in Ins hand, lie turned to me, 
bowed profoundly, and immediately opened fire 
with the most alarming volley of sounds that have 
ever been graced by the name of articulate lan- 
guage. I addressed lmn in English ; but lie was 
entirely ignorant of that noble speech, with the 
exception of the word ‘yes,’ which he pronounced 
with a kind of a grunt" like ‘ yal, yiia.’ This was 
discouraging, and our studies promised to be 
rather dry ; but I yieant to make tlie best of it ; 
and 1 resolutely settled down to weary out my 
eyes over the puzzling forms and sounds of the 
forty-four Siamese characters. 

Unlike all my former tutors, the patience of 
my kru is inexhaustible lie never gets out of 
temper, and a more easy-going, good-natured, 
child-like disposition can scarcely be imagined. 
He is a genuine type of the ordinary Siamese, 
easily pleased, and easily nllertcd to wonder. 
He inspected my wardrobe with the gicatest 
curiosity, and seemed rather struck by the vaiietv 
of brushes on my toilet table, ami would have 
put some of them into action on his own per- 
fumed body if lie lmd been allowed. He \va& 
greatly delighted with a tablet of Pears’s soup, 
and .managed to make me understand that a piece 
of Pears’s soap was ‘the joy of his heart,' and that, 
if he hud a similar piece, Ills gratitude would 
be unbounded. 1 accordingly gave him a tablet, 
which he wrapped in Jaipur and deposited in his 
pocket, to keep company, as 1 found oil careful 
inspection, with three cigarettes, a piece of betid, 
a pen -mid -pencil combi nation, the \arious nonde- 
script ingredients ol a native medicine, and a 
small note-book. 

He repeats every morning, when he comes at 
seven, the pantomime of our first, day’s acquaint- 
ance— bowing proloundly, depositing his felt hut 
and white umbrella in the corner, then advancing 
and spitting out his huge mouthful of betel ovdr 
the veranda. I daresay lie would feel highly 
gratified if he knew the deep interest 1 take in 
his slightest m.iunuivrds. There lie stands, the 
representative of a strange Oriental race, whose 
intellect and ideas are the production of centuries 
of semi-barbarism mingled with the lnghly moral 
precepts of Buddha. What a pleasure to lay 
bare and analyse the workings of such a mind, 
and to trace the growth of a soul struggling along 
through an Egyptian darkness. As 1 regard Ins 
powerful prognathous jaws, my mind conjures up 
the wild scenes of dark and distant ages, when 
primeval man. quarrelled over *' his prey, and 
defended himself against his enemies by a savage 
use of his teeth. Those broad nostrils remind me 
■ that in his ancestors of many generations back 
the sense of suieli was developed to an extent of 
. which we are incapable now of forming a true 
, estimate. His supple active toes can be easily 
imagined ussistiug their owner to climb up and 
down trees, as did his monkey-like progenitors of 
oWf# ®nd os he unconsciously puts his foot under 


the table and neatly picks up a stray pencil, the 
picture of a human being in a state of evolution 
becomes most vivid. 

At first I took my lessons extended on a long 
easy-chair, with a piljow under my head, and the 
kru seated gravely at my side like a doctor by 
his patient. Needless to say small progress was 
made in this manner, as the combined influence 
ol a recumbent position, a temperature of ninety 
degrees in the shade, und the monotonous, solemn 
hawing and grunting of the teacher invariably 
I sent me into a tioubled and uneasy slumber, 
during which, 1 su Herod a kind of nightmare, 
haunted and menaced by the four-and-forty 
Siamese alphabetical characters, whose naturally 
fantastic shapes eurled and twisted themselves 
iido the most dreadful and terrifying spectres. 

Now, witli a book in band I perambulate the 
long veranda, squeaking, groaning, and shouting 
out the strange tones that run up and down like 
a musical scale, followed at a respectful distance 
by my little barefooted master, who is amazed 
at the stupidity of a ‘ farang 5 jnefurring to walk 
energetically, when lie has hull-a-do/eu chans, 
two couches, and a bed to sit down on. It is easy 
to imagine that what one human voice says, 
another may repiodueo with tolerable exactness; 
but it is not fill the experiment has been actually 
tried in such a language as Siamese, that the 
supreme difliculties of vocal reproduction become 
evident. In modem languages it is possible to be 
perfectly understood in spite of a bad accent ; but 
in Siamese, if the one coiruit tone out of the 
existing five is not propeily enunciated, something 
very diilerent from the thought of the speaker is 
expiessed. Thus 1 may .sav to my ‘bo\, s ‘Jhe su 
sua’ (Ho and buy a coat.) ; but if T don’t exercise 
the greatest care with the tone, of the last wan d, I 
may tell him to ‘Ho and buy a tiger, 5 or ‘Go and 
buy a mat. 5 In the midst ol all a beginner’s 
giievous mistakes, it is one thing to be thankful 
for that the unfortunate ‘boy 5 preserves a sphinx- 
like gravity, and inner moves a musde of Ins face 
or winks an eyelid, but invariably umavois : ‘I beg 
to receive your commands.’ The tones of ‘sua’ 
resemble each other so closely that, alter three 
months’ study of the language, I can barely 
distinguish any dillerence on healing them pro- 
nounced ; and my ow'ii efforts to say them are 
quite ineffectual. When w'e consider that the 
same' word has three or lour up to a dozen 
meanings with slight variations in somul, a short 
process ol arithmetical calculation will easily 
show T how many phrases, meaningless or the reverse, 
may be manufactured out of three wolds. 

But in spite of these difliculties, my kru and 
I are beginning to carry on a kind of conversa- 
tion, lame and one-sided indeed, but w hich aflords 
me sometimes glimpses of the wonderful depths 
of a Siamese intellect ; and a veritable mine it 
appears to be of queer superstition and cunous 
ideas of religion and natural laws. I slipuld not 
be surprised if tliis barefooted philosopher bad 
similar ideas of’ mvsclf ; and if he ever publishes 
‘Recollections of my Life as a Kru,’ lie would, 
basing his ideas on experience, probably write as 
follows : ‘ English pupils are endowed w’ith a 
boundless curiosity, and a love of brushes is a 
salient feature of their character. They have a 
marked distaste for sitting down, and exhibit all 
the restless nature of a tiger hui'rying up aud 
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down before the bars of Ids cage. They earn 
enormous salaries, yet they are fcotaHy deficient 
in talent, as they stutter and blunder in learn- 
ing our language, which is so easy that even the 
boys in the street speak it with perfect correct- 
ness. They are perpetually asking questions 
about w hut* I eat and what I drink, what my 
clothes cost, the name of this and the name of 
that ; and although I tell them the same thing 
hundreds of times, they always forget. They tell 
lue that the earth is circular, and that it turns 
upside down ; that the sun is larger than this 
world, and a great deal of other nonsense. I am 
also insulted by being told in confidence that my 
great-great-grandfather was a wretched monkey. 
In my opinion, they are all slightly crazy.’ 


ROYAL PLEASURE SHIPS. 

Dry-hot has, it seems, attacked Her Britannic 
Majesty’s yachts Osborne and Alberta to such an 
extent that to make them seaworthy £9000 will 
ha\e to be spent on the luttei and £5000 on the 
former. 

The oldest sunning English ro\al yacht is 
the Royal Gcoiyc, winch carried the Queen oil her 
first trip to Scotland wel'-nigh hall a century 
ago. Built in 1813, tin* gloiy of tins ancient 
craft has long since departed; but she still serves 
in Portsmouth harbour the humble but useful 
purpose of a floating barracks for the clews of 
her modem successors In 1833, anothei ro),d 
vaeht— the* Royal Adelaide - was launched at 
Shoerness. She was a tinv frigate, fift\ feet 
long and fifteen feet bioud Like the Royal 
Georye , she has had her dav so tar as royalty 
is concerned. liei Majesty has al present 
lour pleasure-slops at hei command -the yachts 
V tetoua and Albeit and Osborne^ and the tendeis 
Albatd and Elfin. Though the aveiage age of 
these \essels is only 1 went) -lime \eais, not tar 
slant of a million sterling has been spent on them 
np to the present Th o Elfin -the oldest of the 

four'*<m ’iw.H.jd ASi&toim m 

a displacement ot only nmeH-tlnee tons Her 
original cost was £6108, and the cost of hot 
maintenance up to date has been about £40,000. 
The Victoria and Albert , tin* largest and hand 
somest of Her Majesty’s pin ate fleet, is the 
second of her name. When she was laid down 
at Pembroke in 1854 it was as the JVindsor 
Castle; lmt at her launch in 1855 she was given 
her present name, the old Victoria and Albert 
being then renamed the Osborne , which was 
broken up in 1808. 

Tile present Victoria and Albert is three hun- 
dred feet long and rather ovei forty feet bioad, 
has* a displacement ot 2470 tons, and engines of 
2980 indicated horse-power, ller spacious cabins 
and saloons are lurnished and decorated m 
the most luxurious and artistic style, and she 
has the reputation of being not only a fast hut 
a comfortable vessel. She earned a crew' of one 
hundred and fifty-one officers and men. It cost 
£176,820 to build her; and keeping her afloat 
has entailed an additional expenditure of more 
than £387,000 — so that altogether more than 
half a million lias been spent on her. The 
Alberta and the Osborne were also built at Pem- 
broke, in 18C3 and 1870 respectively. About. 


£70,000 was laid out on the former, a vessel ’ 
of three hundred and seventy tons; wjiile the . 
latter, with a displacement of eighteen hundred 
and fifty tons, cost nearly £134,000. Like the 
Victoria and Albert , tfie Osborne is a paddle- 
steamer. 81ie is two hundred ami fifty feet long 
and thirty-six feet broad, her indicated horse- 
power is 3360, and her crew consists of one j 
j hundred and forty-five all told. As during her | 
i comparatively short life of nineteen years the j 
Osborne has cost over £150,000 for maintenance, ■ j 
it is somewhat surprising to be told that she now j 
; stands m need of a large further outlay to render 
, her serviceable. Her Majesty, as is well known, 
makes very little use of her little squadron of 
yachts. Once or twice a } ear one or other of 
them is requisitioned to convey her across the 
Solent ; and on rare occasions she. crosses the 
■ Channel m one. of them; but nearly all the year 
round they arc lying idle. * Being all built of 
1 wood, they decay rapidly, and would soon fall 
to pieces if they were not constantly overhauled 
and patched and painted. Economists urge that 
these four old wooden ships, on -which large sums 
have to be spent year by year, should at once 
be replaced by one or two new r steel yachts of a 
modern t) pc. Dry-rot cannot attack a steel ship, 
and though it may cost more to build, it w’ould 
cost fur less to keep m repair, 
i But it must, not be supposed that Queen 
; Victoria’s yachts cost more, than those of any 
1 other monaich. That is far from being the fact. 

1 Among crowned heads the Emperor of Russia 
ranks first as a yacht -owner. When, ten years 
ago, the late (V.nr ordered the notorious Livadia 
to be built, he was already the owner of half-a- 
dozen fine yachts. All things considered, it must 
be allowed that the Livadia is the strangest and 
most useless yacht that lias -set been seen. To 
secure the Imperial family against sea-sickness, 
she was built with a breadth (one hundred and 
fifty -three feet) equal to about two-thirds of her 
length (fcwo hundred and thirl) -one feet); and 
m ordei togne her greater speed and make her 
>p rim was supplied with 
. engines indicating 10,500 liorse-povver and with 
three screws. On her ample deck was reared a 
veritable palace; and had she fulfilled tfie expec- 
tations ol her designers, she would no doubt 
, have been the mast magnificent \acht that ever 
floated, albeit the ugliest.. So far, however, from 
.‘walking the waters hh# a thing of life,’ she 
i behaved m a generally awkward manner, and, 
j in short, turned out a grotesque and monstrous 
; failure. To-day, with her name changed to the 
! Ojn/t, she figures as a sort of barracks somewhere 
j in the Black Sea. The Livadia was constructed 
I at Uovan, and launched m 1880. Altogether, 

I there can be little*doubt that, over half a million 
I was spent on her. When the* White Czar goes 
for a sea-trip now', it is m the JJerjava , a wooden 
paddle-ship, built in St Petersburg m 1871. She 
is three hundred and eleven feet long and forty- 
two feet, wide, lias a displacement of 3346 tons 
and engines of 2700 horse-power, and her internal 
arrangements are on the most, magnificent scale. 
The Czar is, however, now having built, also at 
St Petersburg, a yacht, which is to surpass in 
splendour — and in costliness too, one may safely 
predict — every other in the world. The Polar - 
naia Sweixda is to be a twin-screw vessel of 3346 
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” 'tonfl and 6000 liorsp-power, and measuring three 
liUndred * and fifteen feet by forty-six feet. His 
Imperial Majesty’s other steaiu-yaclits are the 
iron i^ngle-screw schooner Czarevna, of 796 tons, 
built fit Hull in 1874; the padille-yachts Alex- 
andria and Stridna , built on the Thames in 
1801 and 1887 ; the screw Slavianka, launched at 
Hull ill 1874 ; the Marevn , the Zina, and the 
&uika. Besides these, he has several small sniling- 
H yachts. 

w The young German Emperor is also a consider- 
able yacht-owner. In addition to several little 
river-craft, lie has a frigate-yacht, which was 
built at Woolwich in 1832, and sent by King 
William IV. as a present to the king of Prussia. 
Bhe was modelled- like the old Royal Adelaide 
mentioned above — after the renowned English 
frigate Pique, and as a youth the Emperor William 
was very loud of sailing her. The Kaisei’s chief 
yacht is the Hohen'iolhni, an iron paddle-ship 
built at Kiel in 1877). ,Slu* is two hundred and 
sixty-eight feet by thirty-four feet, lias a displace- 
ment of 1676 tons and a horse-power ot 3000, and 
carries a crew of out* hundred and tlurtv-three 
including officers. Though the Hohniytlh m is 
beautifully fitted and can steam about sixteen 
knots an hour, the Kaiser must needs have 
another yacht. It is said that the UohnrMhrn 
is not nearly large enough to accommodate the 
Emperor’s staff and suite when he assumes the 
command of operations at sea, and the Budget 
Committee of the .Reichstag have accordingly in- 
cluded in the naval estimates a grant of 4,S(X),000 
marks (nearly £225,000) for a new Imperial 
yacht. * 

The Sultan owns no fewer than ten yachts, 
all of which are of British build. Of these the 
most important is the Sultanvh, winch dates 
from 1861. She is three hundred and sixty-four 
feet long, and has a displacement of 2902 tons 
and a horse-power of 800. The Atoar-i’Nuvet 
and tile Medar-i-Zajfer are of 1344 tons and 350 
horso-power each ; while the Timid, hnuii * , Oualir, 
and Izzedin an* rather smaller. The remaining 
three are the St anil ' 0 >d (909 tons and 350 horse^ 
power), the Iiethimo, and 'the Sttunja. All ten arc 
paddle -yachts. 

The Italian royal yacht, the Saroia, is remark- 
able for her size and power as* well as for tli »• 
completeness of hoi armament. In fact, she is 
more of a war-ship than a pleasure-ship. Built 
at Custcllauiaiv in 1888, she is u deck-protected 
cruiser of 2800 tons displacement and 1J 50 indi- 
cated horse-power. Her length is two hundred 
and seventy-five feet and her breadth fovtv-two 
feet, She is furnished with four two-aml-a- 
quarter inch quick-filing guns and six machine- i 
guns, in addition to which she carries two tor- 
pedo discharging tubes. 

The Miramar, the principal yacht of the 
Austrian Emperor, was built in tliis country tin 
1872. She ia a fast iron paddle-sl'np of 1830 tons 
and 2500 horse-power, and measures two hundred 
and sixty-nine feet by thirty-two feet. Another 
British-built royal yacht ia the Amphitrite , belong- 
ing to the king of Greece. She was built eleven 
yciars ago, and is a steel paddle-ship, having a 
displacement of 1028 tons and an indicated horse- 
power of 1800. 

The Mahroussa, owned by the Khedive pf 
is a yacht of imposing dimensions, but is | 


m 


now sadly out of rejwir. She measures three 
hundred and sixty feet by forty-two feet; her 
displacement being 3142 tons ' and her horse- 
power 6400. She was launched in 1865, and used 
to l»e capable of steaming eighteen knots an 
hour. 

The king of Denmark’s yacht is the" Dannebrog, 
an iron paddle-ship of 700 tonB and 800 horse- 
power, built at Copenhagen in 1880. The 
Sloldnion, the Swedish royal yacht, was built of 
iron in 1868, and has a displacement of 1028 
tons. The Prince of Roumania’s yacht, the 
Stefan rrl Marc, was built in 1866. She is an 
iron paddle-ship of 350 tons and 570 horse- 
power. 

Among Asiatic potentates the king of Siam, 
thP Mikado, the Sultan of J chore, and the Rajah 
of Sarawak are yaeht-owneis. The yacht at 
present u^ed by the Mikado is the Surin, an iron 
screw-steamer of 300 tons and 270 horse-power. 
She was built in 1856, and will soon give place 
to a new and huger vessel. 


T II K FAIRIES’ FLITTING 

The Fairies are floating, flying away 
From lmshy rath and from gi assy dell; 

From the d.uk rings seen on the valleys green ; 

15ut whithci they ’ie wandering none can tell. 

In the dim blue haze, fioui the mountain spread 
O’er river and landscape at dose of da} ; 

Through the audio furze ; o’ei the .shining pools, 

The fleet footed laity folk pass away 

In the vapour floating o’er uuush and moor, 

The bright clouds t tailed o’er the mountain height; 

In the white mist- wraiths on the silent lakes, 

The} ’\e taken their noiseless, seciet flight. 

In the rosy dawn, in the cloud} dusk, 

They r finish, and with them the good old times; 

So we hid them farewell with regretful thoughts, ^ 1 1 
With t e rid e i ni' l m^arul goft^o lii Vines. * * 


Rut where have they vanished > the small bright folk, 
That never at matin or vesper hell 
Have knelt down to pinjer, }et w r eie blithe and gay — 
VHieie have the} vanished from hill and dell < 

Too frail to traverse the tolling seas, 

In the billow’s sw T ell, in the tempest's roar ; 

Too light to sink to the underworld, 

Where the shallow s of death lie blooding o'er. 

Too feeble to reach heaven’s gates of gold ; 

(Tli«iJ* wings tue slight, though so light and fleet); 
They M fail in the blue, so cold and pure, 

And find no rest for their* tiny feet. 

Perhaps they ar> still near the moated hill, 

The mnk green grass, and the flower-sweet sod. 

May their sleep be Boft on the earth, poor souls ! 

Whose wings are too weak to ascend to God, 

M. E. Kennedy. 

Printed and Published by W. k R. Chambers, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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BY HILL AND WOODLAND. 

My countrv-house stands on the verge of wide 
uplands, where 1 have be fori minx vast, panorama 
of woods arid hills, a green pastoral solitary world, 
where few sounds are heard except the bleating 
of Hocks from the grassy straths, or the shrill 
whistle of the curlew, or the shepherd’s hoarse 
call to his dogs. Jaded witii the jostling, strug- 
gling life of a great city, tin* solitude charms 
me, especially when it is new. There is no other 
house within sight. I feel a personal peculiar 
interest in the wide landscape. No one looks at 
it exactly from the same point of view; it is 
peculiarly my own, as much my own as the 
wide, rambling, old-fashioned garden which lie*' 
between my dining-room window and the given, 
pastoral, restful woild without. 

1 know every nook and cranny of this garden. 
I planted most of the flowers and shrubs, and 
some of the trees. 1 struck as a slip that glorious 
Gloire tie Dijon rose which now covers nearly 
halt the house, and which my rustic gardener 
persists in calling ‘The glory of Dudgeon.’ I 
reared with more than paternal solicitude that 
fine Victoria plum, at present displaying its 
treasures so temptingly on the south wall. • The 
wind rustling m the drooping houghs of these 
weeping- willows is to me as the voice of the 
friend of my youth ; for I was little more than 
a hoy when I stuck the slender twigs from which 
they sprang into the soft turf. In the same 
intimate, kindly, personal manner I know every 
nook of these sunny hills, at present smiling to 
us in the mellow gleam of the October sitnshine. 
I have seen them black with storm, dark with 
driving mists, shrouded m winding-sheets, of 
snow. And with the same personal interest 
which I take in my flowers, f explore these 
wide-spreading woods. I know the ferny coverts 
which the rabbits love; the thickets of privet, 
where the young pheasants disport themselves; 
the glades where the great beeches spread their 
massy arms and drop their nuts by thousands. 
I have watched the nimble squirrels spring from 




bough to hough, and the tiny dormice gathering 
their winter hoards from the Goshens of nuts 
below. 1 know the mossy* paths which lead to 
fairy dells and hidden springs. I know the 
solemn far-reaching aisles of woodland shade, 
where the slant sunshine quivers down in liars 
of gold, and the great red holes of the pines 
gleam like pillars of porphyry. 

How sweet the wood smells. How tender is 
the dun green light. What a charming surprise 
when the straggling sunshine bursts through the 
dense, foliage overhead, and sends a shaft of gold 
twinkling through the innumerable leaves and 
branches. Gilding as it falls, it heightens into 
warm bronze the. fading hues of the bracken, 
and lightens up the underwood of sloe and alder. 
How fresh the morning air is; the breeze that 
comes blowing across the hill-side is fragrant 
with the scent of the hog myrtle. 

Far d#wn below us a stream is winding; you 
can hear the musical plash of its waters as they 
gurgle down the stony bottom of the gorge. If 
>ou are. a disciple of quaint old Izaak Walton, 
you may find rare sport in shine, or shower ill 
tjiese silvan solitudes. For my own part, I never 
take rod in hand; I am at once too indolent 
and too restless for the gentle art ; so, while you 
fill your basket, I will stretch myself here in the 
woodland shadows and dream of the past, and 
listen to tin* birds twittering in the houghs over- 
head, and watch the sheep feeding on those soft 
green hills, whose gently rounded swell makes 
such a charming foreground for the Titans behind, 
who cleave with sharp and frowning peak the 
smiling heavens. 

•The wind blows the clouds in fleecy masses 
across the sky,*and there is a sudden change in 
the glowing picture; the great mountains beyond 
come into the foreground, as it were, with the 
change of light, and show themselves in a thou- 
sand changeful hues and gradations of colour. 
You see for a moment, distinctly, slopes and 
gullies of which you have ordinarily no concep- 
tion. You begin to be aware of how subtle and 
infinite are the gradations of grays a$d blues 
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and purples in these far peaks and mountain 
masses. No mortal painter lias ever mixed on 
earthly pallet the tender glow of these ethereal 
tints. No Claude Lorrayie 1ms caught, or ever 
will cjitch, the changeful brilliancy, the magical 
' blending of faint and ever fainter lines in that 
picture of mountain beauty, as evanescent as it is 
lovely ; for even as we gaze the clouds roll up 
attd it is gone ; and the light is shimmering with 
a faint golden sheen on the alders below, and the 
| dark deep green of the grass which clothes the 
mounds and fills the trenches of that ancient 
Roman camp. 

Far down among the scattered birches may be 
seen the figure of the patient angler ; and around 
ns on the hill-side, imagination, heaven’s blest 
boon to man, re-crentcs the past. Against that 
hoary oak leans a sheaf of Roman spears. The 
soft turf quivers beneath the stately centurion’s 
tread ; the legionary’s loud laugh startles once 
more the sleeping echoes. No rude hand of Goth 
or Hun has crippled as yet the flight of the 
Imperial eagles ; but ruthless and liercc, they 
cleave these cold nofthern heavens with as fell 
a swoop, as strong a wing, as ever carried them 
under the sunny skies of the llower-spnugled 
Campagna. Away over the green undulating 
upland you may trace the remains of one of then 
roads— solid masonry, endming and strong, the 
footprints of the moral heroes of a van shed age ; 
and on the bank beyond, a relic of the conquered, 
a Druid’s stone— a huge boulder, so nicely poised 
that it rocks to and fro at the slightest touch. 
Beside it are one or two aged oaks, almost the 
only oaks in these woods. There is no mistletoe 
on them now. Ages .ago, a Druid may have cut 
the last with his golden sickle. There is some- 
thing pathetic in the aspect of these gnarled hoar 
old trees. Their leaves may have rustled in the 
ears of the captive maids ami matrons of a van- 
quished and lading race ; their acorns may have 
dropped on the mail of a Cesar, their shade 
soothed the dying and sheltered the d«ad ; yet 
there they stand amid the browsing slieep, me- 
mentoes of a past well-nigh forgotten, when 
Roman and Druid alike are gone, crowded out 
by the trooping memories and associations of the 
ages which have followed. 

A little beyond the Roman road, a red ‘scaiu* 1 
stands out very distinctly from the soft sivelling 

§ *een of the opposite hill. It is called the Rattle 
rae ; but except its name, there is no tradition 
to connect that scene of long-forgotten massacre 
with any known story. Men fought there ami 
fell; but for once the haip of Fame* was mute ; 
they found neither minstrel nor historian to 
shadow forth the supreme tragedy of their lives 
to future ages. ‘ It is the Rattle Brae,’ the ru.stic 
tells you. — ‘What battle?’ you ask. — ‘Eh, man, 
wha can tell?’ he answers, and cheerily plods 
on, whistling as he goes ; and I resume my pipe, 
and meditate as I smoke upon tlifc fleeting nature 
of human glory. 

At a bend of the stream below me, patient as 
the human angler under the sweeping birches, 
a heron stands, watch mg intently the reedy 
plashy margin of the water. Thus he has stood 
for hours in lonely dignity, a hermit among 
.birds, waiting for his prey. As I watch him, 
a sympathetic freak of the imagination carries me 
back mto the days when the solitary bird before 


me played a much more important part on the 
world’s stage than he does now. The wide breezy 
uplands are alive, as in the days of old, with the 
stir and bustle of a gallant company. Through 
the clump of green hawthorn, a gay cavalcade 
winds into the sunshine, knight and squire, and 
fair lady with falcon on wrist. I lieai*’ once more 
the merry clang of the hawk’s bells ; tlie bridles 
ring as the impatient steeds toss their heads and 
curvet and paw the ground ; the falconers utter 
their hoarse cries; the gallant stoops to utter in 
the ear of beauty liis well-turned compliment. 
And beauty laughs carelessly ; she has heard that 
phrase, or something like it- - well, often. If he 
wanted appreciation, he should have sought an 
eye of dimmer lustre, a face less fair. 

Rut now the heron rises in evident alarm, and 
villi seeming awkwardness, as if he felt his legs 
uncomfortably long. A hawk is let loose, and 
away soar pursuer and pursued, lessening specks 
ih tlic clear blue heaven. They bend their course 
to the hills, and the splendid pageant follows, 
picturesque in medieval breadth and warmth of 
colour, rich m waving plumes, in the gleam of 
mail, in the brave glitter of doth of gold and 
velvet and miniver, which have long since been 
dust, like their wearers. But the steadfast lulls 
still stand, bia\e sentinels of the perished cen- 
turies; and my heron stands also on liis long 
blue legs beside the quiet stream, placidly fishing. 
The world lias changed for the belter for him; 
there is less ot glorv, perhaps, but there is 
decidedly more comfort. Jt is changing also now 
tor me, but decidedly not in the direction of 
comfort; there is an ominous lull m the wind, 
and a rustle as if all the trees of the wood were 
taking counsel together, and then the sharp patter 
of drops on the leaves. A brisk shower; but it 
will not last long, for across the dark horizon 
streams a sudden gleam of sunshine, which lights 
tip the cloudy sky, and trembles with waver- 
ing uncertain glimmer over the bluebells winch 
cluster ill the grass beside me. Some of them 
are pure white, and I gather them with a smile; 
for they are supposed, like white heather, to 
bring happiness to the fortunate tinder. 

1 get up lazily. It seems as if it were going 
to rain in eai nest. I look down at the two 
anglers; my human friend lias moved a little, 
but my bnd-friend still stands motionless in 
the same pose on the same spot. The ram is 
clearing oil’; the sun shines out again with a 
wa.m glow. A sweet resinous went is on the 
wind; the shower has brought out all the latent 
fragrance of the woods. A gamekeeper strides 
past with liis gun under liis arm and his dogs 
at his heels, and flings me as he goes a cheerful 
good-day. As I watch liis tall figure, lithe and 
handsoipoi the past returns to me under a dif- 
ferent aspect. The little ruined Border ‘peel’ 
1 can just see fin the hoijizon stands square and 
ere*t once more, and frowns defiance to the 
world. A few cottages cluster under the l>are 
lonely tower; an armed moss-trooper or two 
fording tlie shallow stream, drive before them 
a lowing herd of plundered cattle. An archer 
returns From tlie greenwood with the best half of 
a gallant buck on his shoulders. All is savage 
plenty where of late there was pinching want; 
loud sounds of rustic revelry fill the air; 
the shepherd tunes his pipe, and the milkmaid, 
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smoothing her fair hair, lilts a merry roundelay as then to put her lips to a glass of stout; and pre- 
*she bends under the weight of the foaming pails, sently she appeared to find her appetite by eating, 
The dun deer are gone now, like the other as the French say, and ended with such a repast 
picturesque medieval accessories of the scene. as j P0U id have wished to see her make. 

Vou foe them no more danplmg the woodland wh th man , the tray <lown W went 
glades or couching m the thickets ot tern ; but , . ,, . . 1 , T J , ! . . 

m their plice there are herds of fine West High- «»t, and l the girl and I were alone during Jho 
land cattle, which seem to me almost the more [ meal. Jsow that I had recovered from the first 
picturesque animals of the two. Look at that ; heart-subduing shock of the discovery that the 
nerd feeding on the rising ground to the we«t: hull was on fire, and could realise that, even 
something startles them ; how grandly they toss j supposing she had not been set on fire, we had 
each shaggy front, and uttering low bellows, ^till been delivered from what in all probability 
spurn the turf with impatient foot; then, with | mnRfc ] iave proved a long, lingering, soul-killing 
tods in air and lowered heads, ret off .« fit 1 ()f expectation dying out into hopelessness 

career like mad creatures. It is not always sate . . , r ,, . , \ . 

for a stranger to meet them in one of these aml lnt ° a P er ’°‘ 1 ° f , fanilnc . t,l,rst . ond dcath : 
stampedes, especially if he has a dog with him. ^ sa X now I could realise our rescue from 
—Yes, Gyp, I was speaking of dogs, but not these horrors, my spirits mounted, my joy was 
of you; you need not point your ears and look an intoxication, I could liavg cried and laughed 
so preternaturally wise. at the same time, like one in hysteria. I longed 

The autumn day is waning to its close; a to jump from my chair and dance about the cabin 
veil of mist, is beginning to shroud the peaks that 1 might vent the oppression of my transports 
of Urn distant lulls; tin- sun ,s retting Whind , movelllc „t. I was but a young man, and life 
me m a splendour of mipenal purple; ami m J . , , , , ° ., 

the floml of refulgent light 1 .an see n Common- <,ear ,0 r nl ,°’ w T had be "“ m <ll , r ? P cn1 ’ 
jdaee figure enough, mv distracted housekeeper, j alld were eate ! What a paradise was this cosy 
at the garden gate. -A weanfu’ woman she little cabin after that ghost-haunted, narrow crib 
look*; her very attitude t< 11s me that the hour of of a deck-house ! how soothing beyond all words 
dinner is long pot. 1 can almost hear her qneru- to the nerves was the light tloating rolling of the 
Ions whimper, ‘I’m in a tenor for the fish, sir.’ graceful little snow-white barque, under control 
.Reluctantly I rise; a chaffinch twitters above me of her helm, and vitalised in every plank by the 
in mid-air; a mellow golden sheen lies on the . impulse of her airy soaring canvas, compared 
grass, athwart which the scattered lurch-trees with the jerky, feverish, staggering, timiblefica- 
cast, long shadows. The angler is trudging tion of the wreck, with its deadly deck leaning 
homewards under the welcome weight, of a at desperate angles to the fang-like remnants of 
lu>a\ y basket. 1 hope the heron was equally the crushed bulwarks, and its uncovered hatches 
successful ; lie has been gone for some time to yawning to the heavens, as though in a dumb 
Ins rooht in these loft v scattered trees on the ! mouthing of entreaty tor extinction 1 
hill-side. Gyp is whining impatiently ; the ‘Oh, Miss Temple,’ I cried, ‘I cannot bring 
sheep, slowly wending their way to the highest my mind to believe in our good fortune! This 
point of their pasturage, bleat at. intervals, time yesterday! how hopeless we were! And 
Below me, the stream gurgles through the glen [now we are safe. 1 thank God, I most humbly 
with plaintive cadence; the cushat s long-diawn ! thank Owl, for His mercy. Your lot would soon 
note falls tremulously on my ear. The silent, have become a frightful one aboard that wreck.’ 
night, is advancing. As I pass homeward, dark- j ‘Yet what would I give,’ she exclaimed, ‘if 
ness is beginning to enshroud this green pastoral this ship w ere the Countess Ida! What is to 
world of solitude. I hoar my fj lends cl i eery ' become of us? For how long arc we to wander 
voice; he has ai rived before* me; and T am j about in a state of destitution, Mr Dugdale — mere 
fain to confess with him that a cheerful fire Beggars, without apparel, without conveniences, 
and a good dinner are no unwelcome termination ! dependent for our very meals upon the bounty 
to an October day among the woods and lulls. of strangers V and she brought her eyes with the 

' old Hash in them from the table to my face, at 

which she gazed with an expression of temper 
MY SUIT M A T E LOUISE. and mortification. 

THE ROMANCE OP A WRECK. .. ! Y °" f ” 0t be f Won'™,’ 8aid T > ‘ > f 7,™ 

j did not think of your dress, lhit, pray, consider 
chapter xxiv. — captain BRAINE. i this : that your baggage is now recoverable ; 

whereas, but for this Lady Blanche' 

After three days of sailors’ biscuit aml # strong «oh, but it would have been so happy a thing, 
cheese and marmalade of the flavour of foot that might so easily have happened too, had this 
sugar, the lump of cold salt beef that the cap- vessel been the Indiaman.’ 

tain’s man set before me ate to my palate with ‘Cannot you Summon a little patience to your 
a relish that I had never before 'found in the aid?’ said I. ‘Our strange-eyed captain spoke 
choicest and most exquisitely cooked meat; and , with judgment when lie suggested the probability 
a real treat, too, to my shipwrecked sensibilities , °f. y?" r OAcl.ang.ns; l" a ship for the Counter Ida 
was the inspiration of home an, I civilisation in | Twill be patient, if I can,’ said she, 

the tumbler of foaming Loudon stout. Mi 3 s ] 00 ] ; i n g down with an air of trouble and distress 
Temple seemed too harassed, too broken down in i n the pout of her lip ; < but is it not about time 
mind, to partake of food ; but by dint of coaxing that the adventure ended ?’ 
and entreating 1 got her to taste a mouthful, and ‘Suppose it may be only now beginning? 1 


CHAPTER XXIV.— CAPTAIN BRAINE. 
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She gave me a side-glance and exclaimed. some- 
what haughtily : ‘ I really believe, Mr Diigdale, 
you enjoy this sort of experiences ; and if I were 

a man But it must <*nd ! ’ she added with an 

air as* though she was about to weep. ‘It. is 
unendurable to think of being carried about the 
world in this fashion. I shall insist— well, I 
shall bribe Captain Braine to question every ship 
he passes as to her destination, and the first 
vessel we encounter that is going home I shall 
go on board of.’ 

‘Alone ?’ said I. 

‘No,’ she answered, half-closing her eyes and 
looking a little away from me ; ‘you would no(^ 
suffer me to travel alone, Mr Dugdale ? Be- 
side*, do not you want to get home too ? ’ 

*1 would rather find my way to Bombay,’ said 
I. *My baggage as well as yonrs is aboard the 
Countess Ida , and I .should like to get it, though 
not at the cost of too much trouble. I am bound 
to India on a visit, and am not expected home 
for a good many months. — Now, I don’t see why 
both of us shouldn’t keep our appointments by 
sticking in this barque, and sailing in her to the 
Mauritius, whence we ought to be able without 
difficulty to ship ourselves for Bombay. The 
Lady Blanche has the hull of a clipper, and it 
will be strange if the pair of us are not ashore 
at Bombay some weeks before the Countess Ida 
sails.’ 

She listened with impatience, and when I had 
ended, said: ‘If the chance offers, I shall cer- 
tainly go home. I shall take the first ship that 
passes, though it should cost a thousand pounds 
to bribe Captain Braine and the commander of 
the vessel that receives me. — How is it possible 
for me to continue thus?’ and here she looked at 
her dress. — ‘And w here is Mauritius? Is it not 
nearly as far off as Bombay 9 Whereas England 
is not so very remote from this part ol the 
ocean.’ 

‘Well, Miss Temple, I am your humble ser- 
vant,’ said I; ‘head as you will, I shflall most 
dutifully follow you.’ 

‘I beg that you will not be satirical.’ 

‘God forbid ! ’ said I, averting my eyes, for 1 
was sensible tlmt they were expressing more than 
I had any desire she should observe. ‘ I wish to 
see you safe, and meanwhile happy. If w F e pick 
up a ship homeward bound, we can commission 
Captain Braine to request Keeling, it he en- 
counters him, to transfer our baggage to the first 
craft he speaks going to England. — Your aunt’s 
maid will Know all about your luggage.’ 

She watched me, as though doubtful whether 
I was joking or not ; but I was cut short by the 
entrance of Captain Braine. 

‘ I hope you have done pretty well ! ’ he 
exclaimed, after gazing at us for a short time 
without speaking ; ‘ it is poor fare, mem, for the 
likes of you. But the ship ’ll afford nothing fresh 
till w 7 e kill a pig. — Wlmt did you say your name 
was, sir ? ’ 

* Dugdale,’ said I. 

* Ha ! ’ he cried, whilst he viewed me stead- 
fastly, ‘to be sure. Dugdale. That was it. 
Well, Mr Dugdale, there might be an edifying 
sight for you and the lady to behold from the 
deck.’ 

‘What?* swiftly exclaimed Miss Temple with 
» start. 


‘The hull, mem, we took you from,’ he replied 
in his hollow somewhat deep voice, ‘is rapidly 
growing into a big blaze.’ 

Her face changed as to a mood of disappoint- 
ment. I believe she thought that the captain 
had come to announce the Indiamau in sight : I 
was about to speak. 

‘ Captain Braine,’ f-he said, approaching him by 
a dramatic stride, and exclaiming proudly, as 
though she would subdue him by her mere 
manner to acquiescence in her wishes, ‘ I am with- 
out wearing apparel, saving the attire in which 
you now view me, and it is absolutely necessary 
1 should return home as speedily as possible. 
My mother will fear that I have perished, and 
I must he the bearer of my own news, or the 
report of my being lost may cause her death, so 
exceedingly delicate is her health. She is rich, 
and will reward you in any sum you may think 
proper to demand for enabling me to return to 
England quickly.’ 

An indescribable smile as she said these woids 
crept over the man’s face and vanished. I was 
strongly impressed by the expression of it, and 
observed him closely. 

‘Therefore, Captain Braine,’ she proceeded, ‘I 
have to entreat you to promise me that you will 
signal to the ships you may pass, and put me on 
board the first one, no matter what sort of vessel 
she be, that is sailing directly to England.’ 

He silently surveyed her, ami then directed 
his eyes at me. 

‘You’ll be wanting to get home too, sir, I sup- 
pose 9 ’ said he. 

‘Oli yes,’ T replied. ‘Miss Temple is under 
my cave, and I must see her safe.’ 

He turned to her again, and stood staring ; 
then said: ‘That’ll be all right, mem; we’re 
bound to be falling in with something coining 
along presently; and if England’s her destina- 
tion and she’ll receive ve, the boat that brought 
you from the hull shall take you to her, weather 
permitting. — That’ll do, I think?’ 

She bowed, looking as pleased as agitation and 
anxiety would allow her. 

‘Come now and take a look at the hull,’ con- 
tinued Captain Braine ; ‘and then’ 

‘You quite understand, I hope,’ she inter- 
rupted, ‘ that any sum ’ 

lie bioke in with an odd flourish of his hand. 

‘ No need to mention that matter, mem,’ lie 
exclaimed ; * we are Christian men in that part 
of the country where I come, from, and there’s 
never no talk* of pay amongst us for doing what 
the Lord directs— succouring distressed tellow- 
eieatures.’ 

With which lie spun upon his heels and 
walked out oi the cabin, leaving us to follow 
him. m • 

I had no eyes nor thoughts for anything else 
than the hull the moment I saw her. I remem- 
ber* recoiling as to a blow, and panting for a few 
breaths with my hand to my side. She lmd 
slipped to something more than two miles away 
down on the starboard quarter, and although 
only a portion of her was ns yet on fire, she was 
showing as a body of flame brilliant ami forked, 
soaring and drooping against the leaden- liued 
background of sky. Shudder after shudder went 
like ice through me as my sight swept the 
mighty girdle of the deep, coming back to the 
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little body of flame that most horribly to 
every trembling instinct in me accentuated 
the lonely immensity of the surface on which it 
glowed. 

‘ Think— if we were on her now !’ I muttered 
to Miss Temple. She hid her face. 

‘Was there any vallcyables aboard her, Mr 
Dugdale, d’ ye know V said the captain. 

‘I cannot tell you/ I answered in a voice 
subdued by emotion ; * I did not search the 
sleeping-berths. There was little enough in her 
hold.’ 

‘ Ye should have crept away down in the run/ 
said he: ‘that’s where the chaps which peopled 
her would stow their booty if they had any. If 

I M known she *d been a privateersman How 

came ye to set her on lire V 

‘My signal burnt through her deck, so I was 
informed by that gentleman there/ I replied, 
indicating the square man, who stood a little 
way from us. 

‘ Was that so, Mr Lush V cried the captain. 

‘Was what so 7 ’ asked .Mr Lush. — The captain 
explained. — ‘Well, I dunno. answered the other ; 

* there was fire in the hold when I looked down, 
and it seemed to me as if Hakes of it was falling 
through the deck.— But what does it signily ,f 
Wood ain’t cast-iron, and it ye makes a flare 
upon a timber deck, why, then what I says h, 
stand by !’ 

*Oh look, Mr Dugdale !’ shrieked Miss Temple 
at that moment, tossing her arms in horror, and 
standing with ln*r hands upraised, as though in 
a posture oi calling down a curse upon the 
distant thing. 

My eye was on the wreck, as hers had been, 
and I saw it all. There was a huge crimson 
flash, as though some voh anic head had belched 
ill fire ; daylight as it was, the stretch of clouds 
above and beyond the wreck glared out in a dull 
rusty red to the amazing stream of flame ; a 
volume of smoke white us steam, shaped like a 
balloon, and floating solid to the sight, slowly | 
rose like some phenomenal emanation from the ; 
secret depths ol the ocean. Then followed the 
sullen, deep - throated blast of the explosion. 
Captain Braine snatched a telescope from the 
skylight and levelled it, and after peering a little, 
thrust the glass into my hand. 

‘Sec if you can find out where she’s gon* to/ 
said he with a singular grin, in which his eyes 
did not participate. 

I looked : the water delicately brushed liy the 
light wind flowed in nakedness under the shadow 
of the slowly soaring and enlarging cloud of 
white smoke. Not the minutest point of black, 
not the merest atom of fragment of wreck, was 
visible. I put down the glass with a quivering 
haml, and going to the rail, looked into the sea 
to conceal my moist eyes, too overcome to 
speak. • 

*A good job you weren’t in that hull, mem/ said 
the captain to Miss Temple ; ‘it would be sky high 
with any one that had been there by this time. 
But you’re aboard a tidy little ship now. If 
so be that you are at all of a nautical judge, 
mem, cast your eyes aloft and tell me if there’s 
e’er an Indeeman or a man-of-war, too, if ye 
will, with spars stayed as my masts is, with such 
a fit of canvas with such a knowing cocked-ear 
like look as the run of them yard-arms has, with 


such mastheads tapering away like the holy spire 
of a meeting-house, and that beautiful little 
skysail atop to sarve as a cloud for any tired 
angel that may be fl/ing along to rest upon ! 
Ha!' ' 

He drew so deep a breath as lie concluded, that 
I turned to look at him. He stood gazing up at 
the canvas on the main as though in an ecstasy ; 
his hands were crossed upon his breast after the 
manner of coy virgins in paintings ; his right 
knee was crooked and projected ; I could not 
have imagined so ciuious a figure off the stage. 
Indeed, I supposed he was acting now to divert 
Miss Temple. I glanced at the tough, sullen, 
storm -darkened face of old Lush, to gather his 
o] union on the behaviour of this captain ; but 
his expression was of wood, and there was no 
other meaning in it that 1 could distinguish save 
whafc was put there by the ifetion of his jaws as 
he gnawed upon a junk of tobucco, canying his 
sight from Seawards to aloft and back again as 
regularly as the swing of the spars. 

Miss Temple drew to my side with a manner 
of uneasiness about her. She whispered, while 
she seemed to be speaking of the wreck, motion- 
ing with her haml in the direction of the smoke 
that was slowly drawing on to our beam in a 
great staring, still-compacted mass, white as fog 
against the leaden heaven : ‘ I believe he is not 
in his right mind.’ 

‘No matter/ I swiftly replied; ‘his ship is 
sound. -Captain/ I exclaimed, ‘I hope you will 
have a spare cabin for this lady. For my part, 
you may sling me a hammock anywhere, or a 
rug and a plauk will make me all the bed I 
want.’ 

‘ Oh, there ’s accommodation for ye both below/ 
he answered ; ‘ there ’s the mate’s berth unoccu- 
pied. The lady can have that. And next door 
to it there’s a cabin with a bunk in it. I’ll have 
it cleared out for you.-- Come down and see for 
yourselves.’ 

IL led the way into the little cuddy, as I may 
term it, and conducted us to a hatch close against 
the two sleeping berths right ait. He descended 
a short flight ot step'-, and we iound ourselves in 
a ’tween-decks in which I should not have been 
able to stand erect with a tall lmt on. It was 
gloomy down here. 1 could distinguish with 
difficulty a number of cases of light goods stowed 
from the deck to the beams, ami completely 
blocking up all the forward portion of this part 
of the vessel. There were two cabins in the 
extremity corresponding with the cabins above, 
with such another small hatch as we had 
descended through lying close against them, but 
covered : the entrance as l took it to ‘the run’ 
or ‘ lazarette.’ Captain Blame opened the cabin 
door on the port side, ami we peered into a small 
but, clean uml aiiy berth lighted by a large 
scuttle. I noticed a couple of sea-chests, a suit 
of oilskins hanging under a little shelf full of 
books, a locker, a mattress and a bundle of 
blankets in the bunk, a large chart of the 
English Channel nailed against the side, and 
other matters of a like sort. 

‘ You ’ll be able to make yourself pretty com- 
fortable here, mem/ said Captain Braine. 

‘Are there any rats?’ asked Miss Temple, 
rolling her eyes nervously over the deck. 

‘ God bless us, no 1* answered the captain. ‘ At 
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the very worst, a cockroach here and there, 
mem.* 

‘ But this cabin is occupied,’ said I. 

4 It ( was, 3 T oung gentleman, it was,’ he exclaimed, 
in a hollow raven voice, that wonderfully corre- 
sponded with his countenance, and particularly 
somehow or other with lus hair — ‘it was my 
chief-mate’s cabin. But he’s dead, sir.’ He 
gazed at me steadfastly, and added : * Dead and 
gone, sir.’ 

Miss Temple slightly started, and with a 
hurried glance at the bunk, asked how long the 
man had been dead. 

‘Three weeks,’ responded Captain Braine, pre- 
serving his sepulchral tone, as though he sup- 
posed it was the correct voice in which to 
deliver melancholy information. 

‘ May I see the next cabin ?’ said Miss Temple. 

‘ Certainly,’ he answered ; and going out, he 
opened the door. 

This room was the siune size as the berth which 
adjoined it ; but it was crowded with an odd 
collection of sail makers’ and boatswains’ stores, 
bolts of canvas, new buckets, scrubbing-brushes, 
and so on. There was a blink under the scuttle 
full of odds and ends. 

‘ I would rather occupy this berth than the 
other,’ said Miss Temple. 

‘You’re not. afraid of ghosts, mem V exclaimed 
the captain, fixing Ins immense dead black eyes 
upon her. 

* I presume this room can be cleared out, 
and I prefer it to the other,’ she answered 
haughtily. 

I broke in, somewhat alarmed by these airs : 
‘Oh, by all means, Miss Temple. Choose the 
cabin you best like. Captain Brume i» all kind- 
ness in furnishing us with such excellent accom- 
modation. — This stuff can be put into my berth, if 
you please, captain. 1 shall merely need room 
enough to get into my bunk.’ 

‘I’ll make that ail right,’ he answe^d some- 
what sulkily. — ‘ How about bedding ? The lady’s 
a trifle perticular, 1 fear. She wouldn’t he 
satisfied to roll herself up in a dead man’s 
blanket, I guess.’ 

* Leave me to manage,’ said 1, forcing a note 
of cheerfulness into my voice, though I wjts 
greatly vexed by Miss Temple’s want of tact. 
‘There’s more bedding than either of iis will 
require in less than a bolt of your canvas. We 
are fresh from an experience that would make 
a paradise of your forepeak, captain. — And so,’ 
said I, plunging from the subject, 'm the hope 
of carrying off the ill-humour that showed in his 
face, ‘you are without a chief-mate?’ 

‘I’ll tell ye about that by-and-by.’ said he. 

* This here crib, then, is to he the lady’s ? — Now, 
what have I got that you’ll be wanting, mem ! 
There’s a hit of a looking-glass next door. k He 
use to shave himself in it. You'ivou’t mind that, 
perhaps? His image ain’t impressed on the 

E late. It’ll show ye true as you are, for all that 
e shaved himself in it.’ * 

Miss Temple smiled, and said that she would 
be glad to have the glass. 

‘There’ll be his hairbrush,’ continued Captain 
Braine, ‘ though that might prove objectionable,’ 
he added doubtfully, talking with his eves fixed 
unwiukingly upon her. 4 And yet I don’t know ; 
if it was put to soak in a bucket of salt-water, it 


ought to come out sweet enough. There’s like- 
wise a comb,’ he proceeded, taking his chin 
betwixt his thumb and forefinger and stroking 
it ; ‘there’s nothing to hurt in a comb, and it’s 
at your sarvice, mem. If poor old Chicken were 
here, he’d be very willing, I’m sure,; but he’s 
gone — gone dead.’ 

He looked at Miss Temple again. I watched 
him with attention. He seemed to sink into 
a fit of musing ; then waking up out of it in 
a sudden way, lie cried : 4 You’ve got no luggage 
at all, have ye, mem ?’ 

4 No,’ responded Miss Temple with gravity. 

4 1 ’m sorry,’ said he, ‘that I didn’t bring Mi's 
Braine along with me this voyage. She wanted 
to come, poor thing, observing me to be but very 
ordinary during most of the time 1 was ashore — 
very ordinary indeed,’ he repeated, shaking his 
head. ‘If she was here, we could manage.’ 

4 Pray, give yourself no concern on that head, 
captain,’ said 1 ; ‘ we shall be falling in with the 
lndiaman presently ; and supposing the worst to 
come to the worst — what time do you give your- 
self for the run from here to the Mauritius?’ 

‘I’m not agoing to say — I’m not agoing to 
say!’ he cried with an accent of excitement that 
astonished me ; * what V. the good of talking when 
you don’t know ? — Wouldn’t it be a sin to go 
and make promises to people m your condition 
and disappoint ’em 7 1 can just tell ye this . that 

Baltimore itself never turned out a keel able 
to clip through it as this here JauIij JUtutrlw can 
when the chance is given lici. — And now,’ lie 
exclaimed, changing his voice, ‘ suppose we clear 
out of this, and go up into the daylight and 
fresh air ; ’ and without pausing lor an answer, 
he trudged ofl 

1 bunded Miss Temple up the ladder, and we 
gained the little cabin, or living-room as it might 
be termed. The young fellow who acted as 
steward or servant was busy at the ghiNs-rack. 
The captain called to him, and peremptorily and 
most intelligently gave him certain instructions 
with respect to the clearing out and preparing 
of the berths below for our reception, lie told 
him where he would find a spare mattress — ‘Quite 
new, never yet slept on,’ lie said, contorting his 
figure into a bow to Miss Temple — lie had a 
couple of shawls and a homely old rug which had 
mailt several voyages, and these were to be put 
into her hunk ; the man was to see that the 
lady lacked no convenience which the barque 
could afford. ‘ The late Mr Chicken’s mattress 
was to be given to me along with his bedding, 
if so be that 1 was willing to use the same.’ 
Other instructions, all expressive of foresight and 
hospitable consideration, he gave to the fellow, 
who then went forward to obtain help to clear 
out the cabins 

‘ We are deeply indebted to you, captain,’ 
said 1, ‘ lor this very generous behaviour’ 

4 Not a word, sir, if you* please,’ he interrupted. 
4 1 have a soul ffs well as another, and 1 know my 
duty. — Lady, a hint : you have some fine jewelry 
upon you ; take my advice, and put it in your 
pocket.’ 

She was alarmed by this, and looked at me. 

I smiled, and said : ‘The captain of a ship is 
Lord Paramount ; his orders must be obeyed, 
Miss Temple.’ 

Without another word she began to pull off 
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her ring*, the skipper steadfastly watching 
her. 

‘Will you take charge of them for me, Mr 
Dugdale ? 5 said she. 

1 placed them in my pocket. She then took 
off a very beautiful diamond locket from her 
throat, and this I also carefully stowed away. 

4 I will remove my earrings presently,’ she 
exclaimed with a slight Hush in her cheek and 
a sparkle as ot ire in her gaze, though her lips 
still indicated an emotion of dismay. 

4 My advice to you is — at once, mem,’ said the 
captain. 

4 We must believe that Captain Brainc is fully 
sensible of the meaning of his requests,’ said 1, 
answering the glance she siiot at me. 

She removed the earrings and gave them to 
me. The captain stood running lus eyes over her J 
iigure, then, with a melodramatic gesture, pointed 
to her watch. This, too, with the handsome 
chain belonging to it, 1 pocketed. He now 
addressed himself to contemplating me. 

‘You don’t need to show any watch-chain,’ 
said he, speaking with las head drooping towards 
his left shoulder ; * there V, no good m that bignet 
ring either. As to the breastpin,’ he half-closed 
one eye — ‘ well, perhaps that’s a thing that 
won t hurt whore it i^.’ 

He waited until I had taken off my ring an'd 
dropped my chain into 1113- waistcoat pocket, and 
then, looking first oi all aft and then lor ward, 
then up at the little skylight, whilst he seemed to 
hold ln-> breath, a> though intently listening, he 
approached us, as we stood together, b> a stride, 
and said in a low deep voice, ti emulous with 
intensity of utterance: ‘Mv men are not to be 
trusted. — llush ! li they imagined 1 suspected | 
them, they would cut my throat and heave me 
overboard.' 

Miss Temple took my arm. 

‘ Let me understand you?’ said I, wrestling 
with my amu/.ement. * In what sense are they 
untrustworthy ? ’ 

He stared eagerly and nervously about him 
again, and then extending the lingers oi las left 
hand, he touched one of them after another, as 
though counting, whilst he said: ‘Fnsl, 1 have | 
reason to believe that Lush, the carpenter, who | 
acts as my second mate, committed a murder 
four years ago.’ • 

4 Good God ! ’ i ejaculated. 

4 Hold !’ he cried. 4 Next, there ain’t no shadow 
of a doubt that two at lea^t of my able seamen 
are escaped convicts. Next, there is a man 
forward who was concerned in a mutiny that 
ended in the ringleaders being hung. Next’ — 
he paused, and then exclaimed ; ‘but no need 
to go on alarming the lady.* 

‘But were you not acquainted with these 
men’s characters at the time of their signing 
articles ? ’ said I. • 

‘No, young man— no,’ he answered witll a 
most melancholy shake of the diead ; ‘it’s all 
come out since, and u deal more atop of it. -But 
hush ! Discretion is the better part of valour, 
as Jack says. There ’s 110 call to be afraid. They 
know the man I am, and what’s better, they 
know I know th('m — Ye’re quite safe, mem — 
only, don’t be a-tempting sailors of their sort by 
a sight of th$ valleyables you’ve been a-carry- 
ing about with you. — And now, perhaps you’ll 


excuse me whilst I goes and looks after the 
ship.’ 

lie gave us another extraordinary bow— I 
never met with any* posture-maker who ap- 
proached this man in the capacity of distorting 
his person — and walked out of the cabin. 


TILE HEART OF AFRICA. 

The attitude of suspicion and hostility imme- 
diately assumed by an African tribe or village 
on the arrival of a party of strangers in their 
vicinity is easily explicable by the condition of 
internecine warfare in which thobe savage com- 
munities pass their existence. ^ The strong are 
continually preying on the weak, old feuds are 
constantly waging, insults are being avenged, and 
injuries resented. 

Such is the general condition of a country in 
which no public Jaw prevails except that of force. 
The approach of strangers is commonly too likely 
to be that of enemies. If, however, pacific assur- 
ances are given ami supported by liberal presents, 
the travellers may succeed in disarming hostility, 
and may secure a pa>»age for themselves, subject 
to more or less tribute to the cupidity of tlie chiefs. 
But whatever degree of satisfaction the chiefs 
and tribes may deiive from the liberality jot the 
strangers— this being usually 111 proportion to the 
amount of pressure put upon them— or how much 
soever tlie natives may be convinced that the 
objects of the white visitors are entirely pacific, 
the character of the men who undertake long and 
toilsome and costly expeditions for such objects — 
the discovery of a lake, oi the source or course of 
a river, ol a reported mountain, as tlie case may 
be — with the hardships, privations, and dangers 
incidental to such enterprises, must be a subject 
of considerable wonder and perhaps a certain 
mixture ol pity, in 1803 , when Sir SamueP 
Baker was m the Latooka country — which is 
situated, 111 the eastern part of wluit were lately 
the Equatorial Provinces held by Emin Pasha — 
on his expedition for the discovery of the lake 
which he subsequently named Albert Nyanza, he 
attempted to make the chief, Commoro, under- 
stand Ins object so as to elicit some information 
that might be of assistance. But it was in vain. 
The chief said: 4 Suppose you get to the great 
lake, what will you do with it l What will be 
the good of it? If you find Unit the huge river 
[the White Nilej does flow from it, what then? 
What ’s the good of it V t 

Tlie inqJenetrability of the African chief was 
not very different in character, perhaps not even 
in degree, from the incapacity of large numbers 
of civilised persons at home to conceive an intel- 
ligent sympathy with the efforts of explorers. 
A good many of us feel a keener interest in 
thg narratives of adventure themselves than in 
the scientific results to which they have been 
dedicated. 

It was characteristic of British pluck and 
obstinacy not to let the problem 01 tlie Nile 
alone until it was solved. Sir Samuel Baker — 
accompanied every inch of the way by his W'ife — 
started up the river to pursue, it to its source ; 
at Gondokoro lie met Speke and Grant coining 
down, after travelling all the way from Zanzibar 
with the same object It was somewhat dis- 
concerting to Baker, after the greatest paifc of his 
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journey had been done, to meet his plucky 
countrymen fresh from the discovery of the 
great Victoria Nyanza Lake ; but there still 
remained the second lake Vestward, and this suf- 
ficed for Baker. He ‘ got there,’ as the Americans 
say* and gratified the craving of his heart by 
finding the Albert Nyan/a and the great river 
flowing northward out of it. This was the source 
of the Nile, and he was satisfied to turn home- 
ward with the full sense of his task completed. 
Mr H. M. Stanley, however, as every one now 
knows, has just discovered that the White Nile 
has its source still farther south in yet another 
‘Nyanza’ — the Albert Edward; and as the 
regions beyond this last-found lake to the south 
are unexplored, we may very soon expect to 
hear of some other British explorer making his 
resolute way thither in order to find out all 
about the back of tile new lake, and whether or 
not the Nile is really run to earth. 

The regions between the great lakes and the 
Bahr-el-Gliazal district were annexed to Egypt by 
Sir Samuel Baker in t?he years 1870-1873, in pur- 
suance of the commission given to him by Ismail 
Pasha, with a view to the suppression of the slave- 
trade. This traffic had for years been carried on 
by the Khartoum traders, with the active conniv- 
ance of the Egyptian authorities of the Soudan. 
Baker found all the country south of Khartoum 
leased by the Soudan Government to traders, who 
paid the Government a round sum per annum 
for the monopoly of the general and ivory trade 
of the regions assigned. These traders occupied 
districts and stations as far south as the neigh- 
bourhood of the lakes, and west of the White 
Nile as far as the Nium Niaru and Monbuttu 
countries. In 1868, 1869, and 1870, Dr Schwein- 
furtli, the distinguished German traveller, accom- 
panied the ‘ Khartoumeis ’ into the countries west 
of the Nile, and gives a full and interesting 
description of what he saw there. The traders 
soon found that there were more profitable ways 
of tradiug in this dark interior than by carrying 
goods up the Nile for barter. Their vessels left 
Khartoum with gunpowder instead of merchand- 
ise. They raided and laid waste the country in 
all directions, plundering the cattle of one tribe 
to exchauge with another for ivory, and returning 
in due course to Khartoum with their vessels 
laden with ivory and slaves. Parties were left 
behind to carry on operations until the arrival of 
the boats at Gondokoro —the limit of navigation 
— the next season. # At Fashoda, a station on the 
Nile where the river, after leaving thfe Equatorial 
Provinces, flows north to Khartoum, the governor 
levied a toll per head on all slaves carried down 
by the traders, and thus reaped his share of the 
atrocious trade. That Sir Samuel Baker was 
hindered in every way in their power by the 
government officials of the Soudan, as well a* by 
the ‘ KhavtollUlera, , was a matter of course, and 
even his officers and soldiers mutinied against the 
duty. The work begun by Baker was afterwards 
carried on by Gordon and Emin Pasha, and the 
slave-trade in these regions almost entirely 
suppressed. Whatever the work was worth, it 
is now all lost, and to be done over again at some 
future day. The hordes of the Mahdi are in 
possession of the territories thus temporarily 
rescued from darkness and outrage. 

All that a strong and regular government can 


ever do for the tribes of Equatorial Africa —and 
it must be strong and regain* to be of any value 
at all — is to give them peace and security to 
follow the simple industries with which they 
are acquainted. Some arts they may be taught, 
and in those which they know their ^knowledge 
can be improved, »o that the comforts of life may 
be made more abundant for them. But it will 
be difficult to raise the negro of the Nile regions 
up to a higher moral and intellectual level. In 
childhood he is often more intelligent than the 
European, and shows delusive piomise of future 
development ; hut as he grows the prospect fades, 
and the fact becomes apparent that at a ceitain 
point, very low in the moral and intellectual 
scale, his growth natuially slops. Family affection 
is almost entirely unknown, except that of the 
mother for her offspiing. lie is quite incapable 
of understanding our detestation of slaveiy except 
as applied to his own individual cabe ; and the 
first desire of a lreed slave is, as is well known, 
to procure a slave tor himself. Domestic shivery 
prevails every wlieie, and in tribal wars the 
reward of victory consists of captives and cattle, 
the iornier chiefly women and children ; but 
the lot of the captives thus reduced to slavery 
— or rather subjected to a compulsoiy change of 
owners — is, as a geiicial rule, no worse than it 
\Ya^ before, and in no way bears < onipaiison w 7 ilh 
tlie fate ot the unfortunate beings w'ho fall into 
the ruthless hands of the slave-traders. 

The razzias of the Khartoum traders have 
ploughed their mark deeply m the countries 
bordering on the Equatorial Nile, and many of 
the smaller tribes have been displaced and ruined. 
But the few great divisions into wdiich the in- 
habitants on either side of the river are classifi- 
able still exist in more or less entirety. Hunting, 
cultivation, and fishing are the staple industries, 
though the first and last, owing to the rude 
methods and appliances employed, aie precarious 
iu their results. Of couise theie is considerable 
wealth of cattle, sheep, and goats m ceitain 
districts. The Latookas possess immense herds 
of cattle. It is a singular fact that some 
tribes, owning plenty of cattle, will sutler the 
severest starvation rather thuu kill one of the 
animals. 

The Kytcli tribe, on the right bank of the White 
Nile,* furnish a curious illustration of the inconi- 
piehensible inconsistencies ot the chaiacter oi the 
negroes. These belong to what Dr Scliweinfurth 
terms the alluvial or black type of negro, con- 
forming in his colour to the soil on wdiich lie 
lives, and even corresponding in his postures — 
as that ot resting on one leg — to the birds of the 
marshes, as w'ell as in his leisurely long stride 
over the rushes, and his lean and lanky limbs 
and loftg’ thin neck. The Kytcli tribe, however, 
are not so fortunate in their condition as their 
alluvial kindred the Shillooks, Nueir, and Dinka. 
Tliey have large herds ot cattle, hut they will 
not sell one, nor will they kill it for food, nor 
do they taste meat except when an animal dies 
from sickness. Their misery is said to he beyond 
description. They will not work, and conse- 
quently they frequently starve, subsisting only 
on rats, lizards, snakes, and field-mice, w’hicn 
they spend hours in digging out from their 
burrows. Sometimes they catch a fish by spear- 
ing ; how often they succeed in harpooning one 
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may be judged from their method, which is to point on the apex of the roof, and are generally 
throw the spear haphazard into the reeds on the large and spacious. The Dyook roof is a simple 
chance of a fish happening to come in the way pyramid of straw ; the Bongo is conical, and so 
of it. It is little wonder that they are a on. As regards ornaments, these are chiefly 
tribe of skeletons, emaciated to mere skin and rings of iron or copper worn on the artns, legs, 
bone. necKs ; sometimes a woman wears half a hundred* 

The Latookas are a fine race of men, with great weight of metal going about her daily labour, 
numbers of cattle. It may be observed here that, The mutilations practised on their bodies by both 
as a general rule, a negro’s two sources of wealth sexes are very numerous. 'Tattooing *is frequent ; 
are his cattle and his daughters. The custom the abstraction of the low incisor teeth almost 
of the country gives the latter a settled value universal ; and the ladies sedulously enhance 
in so many head of cattle. A suitor has to pur- their beauty by inserting pieces of stone or 
chase his wife from her father, so that if a girl metal tliiougli their lips, noses, and ears, pro- 
is worth ten cattle, a man with a family ol six during results most abhorrent to the civilised 
daughters may regard himself as practically eye. In the matter of dress, abundance of cow- 
worth sixty cattle in respect of them. The dung, ashes, earth, and grease, well rubbed into 
custom lias its good points about it If the girl the skin, produces the most desirable results, 
lias no value in a suitor’s eyes for her beauty or Hair-dressing is a fine art among these savages, 
amiability, she has another value, which he must but it is a form of vanity generally confined to 
recognise before he obtains her ; and this requir- the male sex. Every tribe has a distinguishing 
ing a young mail to pay a substantial price for fashion of doing up the hair. To perfect the 
his wife is a guarantee — or rather was perhaps coiffure of a man requires a period of from 
originally meant to be one— of his industry and eight to ten years in some fastidious tribes, and 
competence, qualifying him for the possession the process is almost too elaborate for descrip- 
of a wife. turn. 4 

On the west of the White Nile the rearing of The aborigines of Central Africa, if very low in 
cattle gradually disappears in the districts to the moral and intellectual scale, are not without 
the south and south-west, inhabited by the Niain a self-acquired proficiency in some of the arts 
Niam and Monbuttu. It is here tli.it we touch that is veiy striking. The manner in which they 
upon the region addicted to cannibalism, which smelt iron — ignorant of the use of charcoal— and 
extends through the forest zone to the Congo, work it into spear-heads, rings, &c., is calculated 
Aruwimi, and Manyiioma countries. It may to strike a European smith with wonder. Their 
be noted that amongst the other tribes of negroes appliances are of course of the most primitive 
north and east — especially east of the river — character, and they seem incapable of improving 
cannibalism is abhorred. The horrible practice them. No European smith could, with a couple 
appears to have come from the south. The dis- of stones for hammer ami anvil, fashion such 
triots m which it is followed are prodigal in workmanship as tlie^e untutored savages turn out 
nature’s giit*>, so much so, that the people find of their rmle smithies. In the art of pottery, 
existence without toil to be so easy that they too, which is chiefly the work of the women, 
hardly cultivate the bountiful soil at all. Cattle i their skill is often extraordinary, and generally 
do not exist, hardly are even sheep or goats to remaikable. If we go farther south, among the 
be found, and as a consequence, flesh of any kind natives of Unyoro and Uganda — lying between 
is a luxuiy. The products of the chase being the two great lakes Victoria and Albeit— the 
few and pieearious, the theory lias been advanced proficiency of tlie people in the domestic arts is 
that the unsupplied craving for meat-food is still more striking. Their pottery is various and 
responsible for the prevalence of cannibalism, admirable, their mats are beautifully woven, and 
So strong is the appetite for such unnatural fare, the celebrated bark-cloth — made from the hark 
that Emin Paslni mentions the case of a freed i of the fig-tree of Uganda— is a manufacture 
captive belonging to one of those tribes as eagerly I unequalled in Africa. The Waganda, inhabiting 
returning to the fare of his native country, being the western shores of Lake Victoria Nyanza, ai’e 
‘sick of beef’ in the 1101th ’ a very nautical people, and possess a large fleet 

Sohweiiifurth notices the singular correspond- of canoes ; these vessels, however, from the 
ence, already referred to, between tlie physical prevailing ignorance ol caipentrv, aie held to* 
character of the people and tli.it of the locality gether with thongs instead of nails or other 
which they inhabit. The alluvial tribes -the fastenings used by civilised shipbuilders. The 
Dinka, Nueir, and Shillooks — of the lower dis- Waganda, it should be remarked, are a race 
tricts are black ; while ou passing into tlie country very superior to that of ibe negro pure and 
of ferruginous soil inhabited by tlie Bongos, the simple; and in the aits of life, in agriculture, 
skin begins to take a coppery line. ' There is, and in social organisation, are far ahead of any 
however, on the whole, little distinction in point either race in the inteiior of Africa, 
of feature or colour observable amongst the The darkest- portion of Africa is probably that 
various tribes. The distinguishing characteristic-* which lies to the west of tlie central lakes as far 
are mainly found in the shape of their huts, as the Congo. This region is given up to the 
their personal ornaments — not clothing, which slave and ivory hunters and all the horrors 
is a quantite imjliqeubk — and the manner of attending on the infamous trade. It will he a 
dressing their liair. The circular form of hut good day for Africa when the supply of ivory 
is universally found among the tribes of Central is exhausted, as it is tlie ivory trade which chiefly 
Africa, subject, however, to a variety of form causes the slave-trade. The Arabs have no other 
in respect of the roof. A Slnllook village looks carriers to convey their ivory from the interior 
from a distance like an immense bed of mush- to the coast except the slaves that they capture 
rooms. The Dinka liuts are drawn up to a on their bloody raids. When the wretched cap* 
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tivea have carried the ivory to the coast, they hours. Men of all nationalities arrived on foot 
are sold or exported, thus realising an additional and on horseback, as well am by every coach, 
profit for their captors. No ivory can now be armed with picks, shovels, hammers, drills, 
procured oast of the chain eft lakes, except in the buckets, &c., not to mention the orthodox bowie- 


comparafively virgin forests of the new British knife aud pocket gun, which articles are con- 
terrrtory, where, fortunately, the slaver will not sidered us essential to a man’s outfit as.wearing- 


be permitted; and to the "west the elephant is apparel in the Bar West. 

gradually a$d surely disappearing owing to the Of course, the Yellow Dog — the origin of 
wanton destruction caused L>y the trade. When which impoetic and truly American name is 
there is no more ivory to be got in the interior, lost in oblivion-— was discovered and worked for 
the slave-traliic will soon wane, for the services some years in a desultory manner by a few 
of captives as carriers will no longer be in hardy pioneer adventurers. Then a strong 
demand. The gradual advance of railroads and syndicate of rich mining men was formed in 
steamboats will do the rest, as far at least as San Francisco, and the Yellow Dog was mined 
the carrying system lias been responsible for the on scientific and business pi maples. But its 
slave-trade. assured success brought many more adventurers, 


-the origin of 
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slave-trade. assured success brought many more adventurers, 

. eager to explore the adjacent territory. A few 

rntIn , rmTAtl . were successful to a greater or lesser degree: 

TIIE BOSS Oh nTHE YELLOY DOG. more failed, but all helped, with the employees of 
a western sTou\. the Yellow Dog Mining Company, to swell the 

heterogeneous population of Blue Docket Gulch, 
I'AliT IX. until, in the year above mentioned (1885), the 

Away on the western slope of the great Rocky rock-girt goige contained neaily a thousand men 

Mountains, in tluv wildest and, apparently, most ail 'J ~ t^iree women. 

, .1 . c xr . i A thousand men: Yankees, Canadians, anu 

unapproachable part of the State ol SevaJo, Ju . xi Saxon* and (VI* ; Alncuiu aud 

is, a deep gorge or canyon. It is only a couple ohm0lie . Jt . Wb uljd Uentilcs-aud only three 
of hundred yards wide, and in the spring-time wo ,nen ! let these three women embraced 
half of that lianow width is occupied by a rush- almost as much variety of moral character as 
ing torrent, formed by the melting snow as it did the larger and more cosmopolitan assemblage 
pours from the giant hills. The sides ol the ol men; that is to say,^ the women u ere good, 
canyou rise perpendicularly to a height of nearly bad, aud indillerent. For the good, there was 
fifteen hundred feet; while abrupt bends to the °!^ Amity Kutli, a whole-souled and \cry leli* 

. A . . . (TKlIlVi llilTknV w in 1111V«/X(| i ill JX I s. ' will'll flinv 


north and south, a thousand yards apart, help 
to give the gorge the appearance of a mam- 


gious darkey, who nursed ‘the bojs’ when they 
were sick, and did a hundred little tilings about 
the cam]) such as only a handy, expel ienccd. 


moth grave. Standing by the little stream, across im(l kind-hearted woman cou kf perform. By 
which one can easily step m summer-time, contrast, there was .Mother Bone, a Western 

nothing can be seen but the solid walls of rock woman of the veiy woist type, through whose 

on all sides and the deep-blue sky above. French blood there coursed a stiong strain of 

Even from the highest elevation oi those lnoun- Hebrew. She presided over the one whisky-dive 
tain precipices the eye rests upon nought but and gambling den which tin* camp boasted, 

tier beyond tier of rugged hills, capped in the and managed to reap a liaivestoi silver shekels 
distance by loity snow-clad peaks full a hundred irom the boys whether they were, financially, 
miles away. on the up oi the down grade. And then a young 

It is difficult to grasp the enormous extent of ner&on, whose moral and social status it would 
the territory occupied by the Rocky Mountain nave taken an entire court-room of Philadelphia 
ranges— those great sierras which stretch the J lawyers to determine, was fcieph— just 8Vp/i, no 
entire length of America, and spread acioss it, more and no less. 

east aud west, more than a thousand miles. Who Sepli was, whence she came, and whither 
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It is difficult to grasp the enormous extent of ner&on, whose moral and social status it would 
the territory occupied by the Rocky Mountain nave taken an entire court-room of Philadelphia 
ranges— those great sierras which stretch the J lawyers to determine, was fcieph— just £>Vp/j, no 
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east aud west, more than a thousand miles. Who Sepli was, whence she came, and whither 

Mountains ten hundred miles to the south ; bliu might eventually drift, were questions which 
mountains two thousand miles to the north ; iu»ver once agitated the minds of the miners m 

mountains to the east, and mountains to the the Gulch, and even Soph rarely gave a thought 

west, hem in the little canyon, and ‘ten years to herself, past, present, or luture. She was 

ago scarce a white man knew of its existence. Sepli : she was pint and parcel ol the Yellow 

At the present time it i» linked to civilisation Dog Mine. So iar as Sepli and the miners 
by a line of Concord coaches, which make weekly were concerned, these two undeniable facts were 
trips to the Central Pacific Railway, a hundred as satisfactory as a coat-of-arms and tlneo pages 
aud fifty miles away. For to-day rich capitalists, in Burke’s Pwroye might be to some scion oi 
busy stockholders, and rough miners are inter- an old British family. 

ested in the secluded canyon. Outs of that rocky For the benefit of such -as never enjoyed the 
gorge many tons of rich silver ore have been privilege of crushing quartz in the Blue Rocket 

taken ; and on ’Change at San Francisco the Canyon, we may, add that Sepli, then a little 

Yellow Dog Silver Mine is now a name familiar girl seven or eight years old, came to the Gulch 
as ‘Erie Railway’ or ‘ Panama Canal.’ with her father, who was one of the first pioneers 

Iu 1885 the Yellow Dog ‘ boom ’ was at fever in search of silver. In the early history of the 

heat. Every available loot of space in the mine he was killed by a premature explosion 

canyon — or Gulch, as the miners call it — w r as of blasting-powder, leaving his little girl in that 
occupied by tents, shanties, huts, and all other strange out-ol-the-woild corner to the tender 
conceivable forms of dw'el ling-places which could mercies of his rough comrades. Sepli 3 s father 
possibly be erected in from ten minutes to ten left no w'ord as to who he W'us or whence he 
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came, and the chijd was quite ignorant of both 
houie and mother. v So ‘ the camp Y adopted Seph. 
And if it was a rough, wild, uncultured crowd — 
a crowd that included* men who had been gam- 
h biers, cut-throat'*, and highway robbers — Seph 
was well fared for. The boys built a little cabin 
for her sole use ; they furnished her with cloth- 
ing ami girlish trinkets — bought at unheard-of 
prices in Frisco — and waited on her every need, 
liefiiied society ol her own sex Seph never 
missed, simply because she had never known it. 
Perhaps she instinctively appreciated her own 
peculiar position, which gave her an almost 
autocratic sway over so many men ; for all 
those rough fellows admired Seph, and rude and 
uncouth as they were, never an insult by word 
or deed had been olfered the girl in all the eight 
years in which she had resided in 131 ue llocket 
Gulcli. 

Scpli was now sixteen years old, and a most 
beautiful girl— a magnificent specimen of a 
Western maiden. She was bright as she was 
handsome, and, though a stranger to all that goes 
to make up an ‘ accomplished ’ young lady of the 
present day, she was no dunce. She could read 
and write ; she was witty and keenly sensitive ; 
in short, bhe was ‘ smart,/ Only, at sixteen, it 
would have puzzled any one to decide whether 
Seph was more woman or child. 

In the autumn of 1885 news reached the Gulch, 
by way of a letter from San Francisco to the 
manager of the mine, that the Yellow Dog 
j Mining Company had sold out its entire interests 
to one man, who would immediately take posses- 
sion. 

A solitary horseman was wemling his way 
along the narrow mountain tnuk which did duty 
ior u couch-road between J line llocket Gulch and 
the railway. It was about two hours alter noon 
on a late summer day, and the sun was heating 
its merciless rays upon the traveller’s head and 
shoulders. So searching was the ln-at that his 
broad-brimmed straw hat 1 ormed little or no pro- 
tection, while the rocky wall to the left of the 
horseman only served to intensify the scorching 
rays, lie was a man of poweriul physique, with 
a handsome face and pleasant eyes, the hitter 
betraying just a tinge ol sadness. Judged by his 
hair, which was iron gray, he might liuw been 
taken for a man fifty years old at least, though a 
closer inspection would have led one to the con- 
clusion that the white hairs were premature. As 
a nutter of fact, the Inn eller lacked two years of 
forty. 

Strong and vigorous as he naturally was, the 
man was tired, for this was Ins second day m the 
saddle, and the temperature was somewhere up in 
the nineties. So, when ho perceived a 'niche in 
the rocky mountain side — the first he had noticed 
since morning — which made a shady spot about 
six feet by four, he dismounted and, after hobbling 
his horse, lay down to rest. s 

The setting sun was casting long shadow's 
athwart the mountains when our traveller awoke 
from a refreshing sleep. The first object upon 
which his eyes rested ivas the nozzle of his ow r n 
heavy revolver held within a yard of his face, 
while a musical voice exclaimed. ‘Throw lip 
your hands,, Mr Tenderfoot! I’ve got the dead 
drop on you l’ 


‘So I perceive,’ quietly remarked the man, as 
he mechanically elevated his hands, conscious of 
the fact that there are stranger things than petti- 
coated highway robbers in Nevada. Yet he could 
hardly persuade himself that the girl before him 
was bent on mischief. She appeared to him so 
pretty and so winsome, so girlish and so frank ; 
besides which, lie thought lie could detect a 
merry twinkle in her dark eyes. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘you caught me impping.— Wliat 
next?’ 

‘ Hand over ! You may take down one hand 
at a time to clean out your pockets.’ 

A gold watch, a toleruble sum of money, some 
letters and papers, soon lay in a pile between the 
man and his lair captor. These the girl gathered 
in her lap, and then proceeded to remove the 
cartridges from the lcvolver, with which she. had 
covered the traveller whilt he delivered up his 
elfects. ‘ There,’ she said, as she tossed the now 
harmless weapon to the man, ‘ 1 guess, consider- 
ing that this is my fiist attempt of the kind, that 
1 ’ve done the tuck in good shape. Let me see : 
six twenties, three tens, and three fiities — three 
hundred dollais, and a gold ticker. I’m no 
slouch if 1 do wear petticoats ! Guess you won’t 
go to sleep again on the <oach-roud, and that 
within three miles of the Yaller Derg, in a.huiiy, 
Mr Greenhorn ! ’ 

But while the young lady was counting her 
ill-gotten wealth, the stranger had reloaded the 
revolver and quickly reversed the order of things. 

1 Throw up i /oar hands, Miss Smarty ! It ’s my 
turn now'.’ 

Up went the girl’s hands, while a queer look 
of chagrin overspread her pretty features. ‘Ah,’ 
she said m tones of genuine disappointment. ‘Of 
course 1 was only fooling ; but I wanted to play 
a good joke and do it up brown. Now the joke ’s 
on me ! i’ll take hack everything I said about 
you being a tenderfoot, though’ — and here she 
showing her woman’s nature in qualifying an 
apology — ‘ I still think you were very foolish to 
lull asleep near the road.’ 

‘ Yes ; I know it was unwise, though T had no 
idea that J was bo close to the cam]). Well, you 
just bring back my belongings and place them 
,in the pockets from which I took them, and we 
will put the pistol away and be good friends.’ 

With her own hands she replaced the various 
articles In such close proximity the man was 
enabled to look well into the open countenance of 
the girl, the result being that he was more favour- 
ably impressed than ever. On her part, the girl, 
to use an expression of her own, was ‘dead- 
mashed’ on the stranger with his handsome sun- 
burnt face, his broad shoulders, and erect carriage. 

‘Bet I know who you are !’ merrily cried tne 
girl, recovering Iroin her temporary depression of 
spirits caused by the failure of her joke, 

‘Well?’ queried the man, rather amused and 
glad enough to fall in with so novel and pleasant 
a companion. 

‘You’re the new boss of the Yaller Dorg ; and 
I ’m Seph ! ’ 

It was a queer introduction in more ways than 
one. Be it remembered that, although she could 
read and write to some extent, Seph was an utter 
stranger to Lindley Murray or any other exponent 
of ‘orthography, etymology, syntax, ami prosody.’ 
The ungrammatical yet quaint lingo of the miners 
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was the only spoken language known to Seph, and 
she was an adept in the use of Western slang. 

Long years afterwards, when she was well 
versed in the three As jui well as many other 
accomplishments, Seph invariably spoke of the 
* Taller Dorg* from strong force of habit. 

*<3h, that's it, is it? I’m the boss of the 
Yaller Dorg ! And, pray, why do you think 
so?’ 

* 'Cause down to Reddy Gallagher's (Reddy 
runs the post-office, and I tend it lor him some- 
times when lie is busy oil his claim) I saw a 
letter yesterday for Frank Sanborn, Esquire, 
Yellow Dog Mine, Blue Rocket Gulcli, Nevada. 
Reddy tokl me that was for the new boss, and 
I’ve just seen some letters of yours with the 
Bame name.’ 

‘Very well. I’ll* confess to being Frank 
Sanborn. — So you are. Seph. That’s a new 
name to me, though I don’t half dislike it or 
its owner. Still, Seph is very short, and I 
am rather eager for explanatory information. 
Suppose, Miss Seph, that I get my horse? We 
can then walk towards the camp ami talk as we 
go.’ 

So Frank Sanborn mounted his horse, as Seph 
utterly refused to do so, and with the girl tripping 
at his .side, pursued his journey. He plied the 
maiden with a number of questions, which elicited 
more or less direct replies. 

No ; she could not explain the origin of her 
odd name, except that Reddy Gallagher, the post- 
master had suggested it might be an abbreviation 
of Josephine. She could not tell just liow old 
she was, though she guessed about sixteen. No ; 
she did not hanker after women and girls ; 
she was happy enough with the boys. Yes ; 
she liked all the boys first-rate ; they were all 
good to her. Did not know just what a sweet- 
heart was; but if it was anything like a ‘best 
fellow, 5 she must admit that she liked Frisco 
Johnny somewhat better than the rest ; least, 
Blie thought she did, and she was quite sure 
Johnny was a little hit ‘gone 5 on herself. Well, 
Johnny ‘just was’ a nice fellow — almost too good 
for the rough mine-work — and only a boy of 
twenty. 

So she chatted away ; and when, in less than, 
an hour, Frank Sanborn and his pretty com- 
panion entered the camp, this man, who had 
travelled heart-whole the world over, who lmd 
known fair women of four continents with un- 
concern, now found himself, for the first time 
in his life, interested in feminine beai'ity in the \ 
person of a little Western waif. ( 


NATURAL BAROMETERS. 

From the earliest times, observations have been 
made on the signs exhibited by members of the 
animal world indicative of changes in the weather. 
Rain and storms have been predicted by asses 
frequently shaking and agitating their ears; by 
dogs rolling on the ground and scratching up the 
earth with tlieir forefeet; by oxen lying on their 
right side; by animals crowding togethez ; by 
moles throwing up more earth than usual ; by bats 
trading forth tlieir cries and flying into houses; 
leaf owl and other aquatic birds retiring to the 


shore ; by ducks and geese flying backwards and 
forwards and frequently plunging into the water ; 
by swallows flying low, &c. While fine weather 
has been foretold by the croaking of crows in the 
morning ; by bats remaining longer than usual 
abroad and flying about in considerable numbers; 
by the screech of the owl ; and by cranes flying 
very high, in silence, and ranged in order. (In 
our issue of October 3l, 1885, we gave an account 
of some observations by a German philosopher on 
the warning given through bees, by tlieir becoming 
excited and initable, of tlie approach of a thunder- 
storm, when the meteorological instruments have 
afforded no indication of it.) Mr White, in his 
Natural History of Selbornr, when detailing the 
general mnuners of the land tortoise in a state of 
domestication in this country, says: ‘No part of 
its behaviour ever struck me more than the 
extreme timidity it always expresses with regard 
to rain : for though it has a shell that would 
secure it against the wheel of a loaded cart, yet 
does it discover as much solicitude about rain as a 
lady dressed in all her best attire, shuffling away 
on the first sprinklings, and running its head up in 
a corner. II attended to, it becomes an excellent 
weather-glass, for as sure as it walks elate, and as 
it were on tiptoe, feeding with great earnestness, 
in a morning, so sure will it ram before night.’ 

A small fisli about ten inches long, called the 
great loche or loach, a native of Germany and other 
midland parts of Europe, where it inhabits large 
lakes and marshes, is observed on the approach 
of stormy weather to be unusually restless, quit- 
ting the muddy, bottom in which it generally 
reside^, and swimming about near the surface 
of tlie water. It has therefore been sometimes 
kept by way of a living barometer, since, when 
placed m a vessel of water with some earth at the 
bottom, it never fails to predict the approach of a 
storm by rising from the bottom of the vessel and 
swimming about in an unquiet manner near the 
surface. A V lien kept for this purpose, it should 
be provided with Iresli water and earth two or 
three times a week in summer ; and once a week, 
or once in ten days in winter. It must also be 
kept during frosty weather in a warm room. 
Another species, the Spiny Loche, Dr Bloch 
informs us, on being placed in a glass of river- 
water with a quantity of mud, showed an exactly 
opposite disposition, since it moved about briskly 
during calm weather instead of remaining still. 

The Tree-Frog (liana arborea), also a native of 
many European countries, but not of England, 
during ite Residence among the trees is observed to • 
lx* particularly noisy on the approach of rain, 
more especially the males, which, if kept in glasses 
and ’supplied with proper food, will afford an 
infallible presage of the changes of weather. In 
the German Ephemvrides Nature v Curiosorum is an 
account of one which was kept in this maimer 
for the space of seven years. 

If a leech be kept in a glass pliial about three- 
fourths filled’ with water it will serve a similar 
purpose. Thus, so long as the weather continues 
serene, tlie leech lies motionless at the bottom of 
the phial, rolled in a spiral form ; should it rain, 
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it is found at the top of its lodging, where it will 
remain until the weather improve. If we are to 
have wind, the leech gallops about its limpid 
habitation with amazing swiftness, and seldom 
rests until it begins to blow hard. If a remark- 
able storm of thunder or rain is to succeed, for 
some day$ before it lodges almost continually 
without the water and exhibits great uneasiness, 
in violent throes and convulsive-like motions. In 
frost, as in clear summer weather, it lies con- 
stantly at the bottom ; and in snow, as in rainy 
weather, it dwells at the very mouth of the vessel, 
which should be covered at the mouth with a 
piece of linen rag, and the water should be 
changed once a week in summer, and once a 
fortnight in winter. 

Those who keep an aquarium can also know 
when to expect fair or foul weather by noticing 
if their sea-anemones are open ot shut. An 
ingenious author, commenting on these signs 
exhibited by animals, once observed, that ‘by 
means of barometers we may regain the know- 
ledge which still resides in brutes, and which 
we have forfeited by not continuing in the open I 
air as they generally do, and by our intemperance j 
corrupting the ciusis of our organs of sense.’ j 

Certain plants undoubtedly display a certain 
degree of sensitiveness t< atmospheric conditions, 
such as the Marigold and Bindweed, which shut [ 
up on the approach of rain ; and the Pimpernel, 1 
known, consequently, us ‘ the poor man’s weather- 
glass not to mention those which by closing 
at a certain hour of the day enable us to con- 
struct those pretty lloral clocks, by planting 
them in a circle according to the well -ascertained 
times of their waking and going to sleep. At 
the Jubilee Flower Show, opened at Vienna in i 
May last, was exhibited one ot the Mimosa family, J 
reported to be so extremely meteorometric as to 
fold its leaves forty-eight hours in advance of a 
change in the weather. 

The forecasting of the weather by the bubbles 
in a cup of coffee, which was ventilated some thirty 
years ago in the columns of a Paris newspaper, 
and some fifteen years later in a (Jerman novel 
entitled Solant/?, has again been brought to the 
front. To explain their action we cannot do 
better than repeat verbatim the observations of 
the writer who has revived the subject recently 
in the Standard : f 

Sir — Your article on the animal characteristics 
possessed by the vegetable kingdom reminds me 
of an extraordinary phenomenon that 1 have wit- 
nessed every morning for the last four or five 
years — a natural barometer, locally far more 
reliable than any ‘ weather forecasts,’ or the most 
expensive artificial barometer, and yet so simple 
that it is within the reach of every family: With 
my breakfast I drink coffee mixed with milk. 
When poured into the* cup T gently drop in the 
lumps of loaf sugar, and shortly after the fixed 
air in the sugar rises to the top ip small detached 
bubbles. Now watch these . I call them my 
little people, who will tell me if it is going to 
lttiu or not ; and although the coffee is perfectly 
still, these little bubbles will be on the move, 
almost like life. It will he noticed that if it is 
going to rain very hard they will almost rush 
over to the side of the cup — as much as to say, 

I shall get uhder shelter as quickly as possible. 


If the rain is only to be a gentle downfall, then 
the bubbles all meet together, evidently to delibe- 
rate on the matter, and then quietly move over 
to the side ; but if it 'is not going to rain, every 
bubble that comes up remains stationary in the 
middle of the cup. Now, for all these years these 
little people have not deceived me a dozen times 
altogether, but have acted somewhat marvellously. 
On one occasion, a most lovely morning, with 
every sign of a fine day, I remarked, what can 
be the matter with the coffee this morning, as it 
showed signs of wet. Before twelve o’clock came, 
down poured the rain, to the astonishment of 
every one ; and I could relate many other such 
instances. I cannot anyhow explain why this 
should be so, hut I have found it not only a 
source of amusement and wonder but a most 
valuable guide for the day. — T am, sir, your 
obedient servant, * H. D. C. 

Winchester, April ft, 1881). 

Among subsequent letters endorsing the fore- 
going, was one signed ‘ IJoulos,’ who has never 
known the test fail for filly years. The main 
condition is, that the observations be made in 
the morning, when atmospheric inlluences will 
have every chance of fair-play, and if the window 
be open so much the better. If tliey be made 
in the evening, in an artificially heated atmo- 
sphere, true prophecies cannot bo expected. 

MY WEAK POINT. 

It’s a very curious tiling. I don’t know bow 
to account for the tendency ; but nothing ever 
happens that I don’t at once begin drawing 
inferences from it ; and in the same way, when 
anything that ought to happen does not, 1 soar 
immediately into the infinite regions of the 
Possible, and revel in deductions, always logically 
arrived at, but invariably wrong. I am not con- 
ceited About it ; but I never met any one so 
hopelessly given to the practice as 1 am. It is 
just as well 1 prepaie for myself a vast amount 
of unnecessary disappointment, ami this world 
provides quite enough of that for most of us 
without self-accorded aid. I 

1 sometimes think my proneness thus to draw 
inferences must be hereditary ; my parents were 
great at it, so it is possible 1 got it lroiu them. 
It was quite wonderful how much they could 
deduce from a little thing. For instance, . when j 
J was a email boy, I developed a mania for : 
consuming bread and butter at odd hours, and 
reading books beyond my comprehension. I 
used to combine these occupations, and preferred 
to indulge in them when 1 ought to have been at 
play. For a long time my parents regarded these 
pursuits with a lack of sympathy ; my mother 
docked my packet- money as otten as I was 
reported to have ‘cut a new loaf;’ and my 
lather pointed sternly to the compressed dabs of 
butter with which 1 embellished the pages of his 
best books. I was driven perforce to eat and read 
in secret. 

But one fine day a change came over the spirit 
of my parents. The change lay in their sudden 
adoption of a totally different course of treatment. 
My taste was discovered to bo not only harmless 
but eminently praiseworthy, and I was not only 
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permitted to read and eat, but warmly encouraged 
to do both, I puzzled over it a good deal before 
— in. the course of my reading — I traced this 
happy change to its source* My father had been 
hearing ‘ anecdotes of Lord Macaulay, and had 
discovered, or been told, that the story of his 
chHdliood furnished an exact parallel to mine. 
The infant Thomas loved to sit in corners eating 
bread and butter and devouring books whose 
contents he could by no possibility understand. 
He avoided his playfellows, and sat all by him- 
self reading under shady trees, precisely as 
I was wont to do. To my parents, the deduc- 
tion to be drawn from these striking coinci- 
dences was obvious : another Macaulay had been 
born in me. As soon as they realised this, the 
doors of the pantry and library were thrown 
open, and the housemaid received orders to 
supply me with bread and butter ad libitum on 
demand. I took full advantage of my oppor- 
tunities, and only wished that my great prede- 
cessor had expressed a preference for bread rind 
jam. I ascertained when too late that the youth- 
ful Macaulay had a rootl'd antipathy to going 
to school, and that compulsory attendance was 
eventually found to do him no good. It was a 
lasting regret to me that my father had not made 
this really valuable discovery when he made the 
other. I have called Lord Macaulay my pre- 
decessor ; he was regarded in this light at that 
time ; hut, long since, it has been generally 
acknowledged that hb reputation is in no danger 
of eclipse by mine. It is not my fault that the 
authors of my being have been disappointed. 
They drew an inference, and it was wrong. 

As it was with my forebears so is it with me 
now, and has been for as long as I can remember. 
One particular case stands out like a landmaik; 
it owes its promiuence solely to the fact that it 
was the first of its own especial kind, and that is 
why I select it from the ten thousand instances 
of reasoning from insufficient data, to which I 
am adding every day. It was when I proposed 
to the first of the only girls I ever loved. I 
wrote in a strain of devoted humility (which was 
right and proper, since she was twelve years my 
senior), laying my hand and fortune — salary of 
sixty pounds a year— at her feet. How I watehe<j 
the postman for the next few days ! One day 
passed, but there came no reply ; two days 
dragged by, and three and four, but she answered 
not. 

‘She is considering it,’ I said to myself. 
* Courage ! She can’t make up her nnind, and 
wants time ! Think what a flutter she must be 
in, and possess your soul in patience. She is 
wavering ; and when a woman wavers she is lost 
— that is, gained, won, conquered !’ 

But she wasn’t. I saw her on the evening 
of the sixth day, and she said she had quite 
forgotten my letter ; she uxis so scurry. And then 
she laughed 1 

And I — I, unhappy one, sneaked away out of 
the house, feeling in my pockets for twopence to 
take the 'bus to Westminster Bridge. Life was 
not worth living, of course. I groaned as I passed 
out of xthe Terrace, for I had decided upon taking 
the corner house, that she might be near her 
mother. It seemed as though the staring ‘To 
Let’ over the door had been left there on purpose 
to remind me of it I know better than to draw 


any inference from a girl’s omission to answer a 
letter now ; but for the life of me I can’t help 
doing it sometimes. 

Another time I built a whole town in the air 
on the strength of a letter from the publisher 
who has helped and guided me on my literary 
career, and has paid for my maiden efforts with 
the generosity of a rich uncle. ‘ Can you spare 
time to run up and see me to-morrow?’ he 
wrote ; ‘ 1 should like to speak to you.’ I re- 
plied by return of post that 1 would be with him 
at noon next day, and went to bed speculating. 
Was lie going to commission me to do a three- 
volume novel ? Hardly probable ; even to my 
capacity of belief, that didn’t seem likely. Then, 
as I pondered over the riddle, T suddenly solved 
it to my own complete satisfaction. .Tones, that 
publisher’s sub-editor, had been looking seedy 
lately : he’d got a nasty cough, and had com- 
plained of bis eves. It was as plain as a pike- 
staff : Jones had been pensioned, and I was to 
succeed him. Now, what salary should I ask? 
.Jones got six hundred pounds, 1 knew. I 
couldn’t expect so much ns that, but I would ask 
four hundred, and take three if I were offered it. 
I could manage very nicely on three hundred 
pounds a year. Lodgings m Charlotte Square, 
and— and— then perhaps 1 might venture to 
speak to the then ‘ her.’ To acceptance and 
marriage was a brief step, and having settled it 
all I fell asleep. Next morning T went up to my 
publisher’s office, and as I wiped my boots on 
the door-mat, I resolved to talce the sub-editor- 
sliip at two-fifty. 

When I got in, the publisher said : ‘ T thought 
I’d ask you to come and see me about that last 
little thing of yours. There arc some excellent 
points in it, some excellent points ; but I ’in afraid 
— 1 ’in afraid ’ 

I forget liow I got outside again. 

The habit is chronic, and incurable as con- 
sumption. Twenty years ago, an aunt of mine 
said something to mo about her will — something 
very commonplace and casual ; any sensible 
fellow would have forgotten it ton minutes after- 
wards. I didn’t ; I weighed the remark, and 
turned it about ; and having, as 1 supposed, 
accurately outlined the train of thought that 
gave it words, drew the inference that I was to 
be hpr heir. 1 put that inference away in a 
corner of my mind, and whenever I was hard up 
or in the blues, I pulled it out and furbished it 
up, and got consolation and comfort from it. 
That aunt died the other day ; but my name 
wasn’t even mentioned in her will. And yet, a 
week ago, because another aunt said something 
of the same kind, I am at it again ! drawing 
inferences and deductions which range from a 
fifty-pemfid legacy to the dear old lady’s entire 
fortune. 1 know I oughtn’t to do it. But I was 
horn with this hopeful nature, and I suppose 
slia'il die with it. I trust, however, that I may 
outgrow the habit, for it has done me little good 
until now. 

And yet I don’t know. When the Present 
treats you hardly, and the Past has not been 
kind, is it not well to cozen the Future into 
promising better things, if it gives you courage 
to press forward ? I have been wrong all mv 
life, and that is poor reason for thinking I shall 
be right at last. But leave me Hope as long os 
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she will stay. Let me bury ‘ the might-have- 
beens * out of Memory’s sight and borrow what 
I can from ‘ may be.' This luibit of inferring 
is one of Hope’s children ; a thriftless child at 
best ; but its mother will die one day, so let me 
nurse the child. It will bring forth only dis- 
appointments ; but they, when they are many, 
are shortlived, with little power to pain. 

DATE-PACKING AT MUSCAT. 
Muscat is situated on the south-east coast of 
Arabia, about ninety miles to the northward of 
Cape lUs-el- Had. It is the chief town of South- 
eastern Arabia, and the capital of the province of 
Oman, which is ruled by the Sultan of Muscat. 
It is most easily reached by the steamers of the 
British India Steam Navigation Company, which 
run there fortnightly from Karachi. Jn former 
days Muscat was an important trade-centre, 
being a mercantile depot tor the whole ot the 
Persian Gull ; but circumstances have altered 
with the times, and Muscat is no longer the 
nourishing port that it was. One industry, how- 
ever, has certainly not been adversely affected by 
outside influences, mid that is the cultivation of 
the date. The trade in dates is now by far the 
most important item of commerce at this out-of- 
the-way spot. Large (piantities of this fruit are 
exported every } ear; and a description of the 
date-packing a? earned on at Muscat may, 1 
hope, prove not uninteresting. 

There are wavs and wavs of packing, of course, 
and the primitive method of stamping the fruit 
into baskets with the feet is employed for the j 
local trade, which is mostly with India. The 
bulk of th <3 foreign trade is with America, and 
the bulk of the American trade is with a certain 
large Boston firm, for whom the dates arc pre- 
pared in a far more scientific and satisfactory 
manner than that alluded to above. 

Before the commencement of packing opera- 
tions, which take place m August, September, 
and October, large quantities of wooden boxes 
are shipped to Muscat, together with lioop-iron j 
and wax-paper to match, the use of which will lie j 
seen presently. The boxes are made in England, 
and stamped with the name of the firm and the ' 
name of the variety of date which they will after- ! 
wards contain. The lids also bear an ideal picture ! 
of date-trees. They are made of plain cleat, and 
measure when made up about lit teen inches m 
length by ten inches in width and a foot in depth, 
and they hold about twenty-eight pounds of dates. 1 
Iu order to save space on hoard ship, they are not ; 
made up in England, but are sent out in bundles 
of sides, tops, and bottoms. On arrival at Muscat, 
numbers ot carpenters are engaged to nail up the 
boxes, the nails being the only articles purchased 
locally. The hoop-iron is kept till tlie box is 
filled and ready for fastening. The scene of 
operations is at Mutlrah, a suburb about tlrree 
miles from Muscat, and reached most easily by 
sea. The packing takes place in a huge irregular- 
shaped shed or ‘ godown,’ divided in the centre 
lengthways by a thick wall, on which rest the 
ends of heavy iron girders which have come all 
the way from England. The roof is flat, and 
covered by a light structure of date branches, to 
give shelter from the fierce rays of the autumn 


On entering the ground-floor the first thing one 
notices is a huge mass of black stuff lying in a 
vast heap from one end of the building to the 
other. This black-looliing stuff proves on exami- 
nation to be date#, it is like a sea of dates*! This 
portion of the godown is devoted to the produce 
as it comes from the interior W'here it is grown. 
In one corner are seen a number of date-bags not 
yet opened. They arc placed here for inspection, 
and subsequent weighment and purchase if found 
good. It the quality appear doubtful, the con- 
signment is rejected. After approval and pur- 
chase, the baskets are emptied and returned to 
their owners, the dates being spread out over the 
floor in a mass two or three feet thick. 

The date expoited to America is known as the 
‘ Fard.’ Of those varieties that will stand export 
it is l>y far the best It is not so delicate or 
delicious an article by any # means as the lovely 
yellow’ dates called locally ‘Kliilas’ or ‘Ilillal 
but these kinds will not stand packing and expoit, 
and have to be eaten fresh, as they will not keep 
many days, and even a journey to India is too 
mu< li for them. 

The large number of varieties of dates is 
astonishing. No doubt, it is a provision of 
Nature that there should be many ditlerent kinds, 
for when one kind suffers from a bad season, 
another will do well. As a general mil?, the 
smaller dates are the better flavoured, and those 
that have comparatively small stones are gener- 
ally of higher quality than those with large ones. 

Dotted about upon the sea of dates which I 
have mentioned one gradually discerns in the 
dim light of the godown a number of craft, 
mostly at anchor, but some few’ passing along the 
channels which have been carefully marked up 
and down and across the expanse. These craft 
are, as they should he, of the feminine gender, and 
though seemingly at anchor, yet eneli of them 
is busily engaged in picking out the be<-t dates 
and putting them into hand-baskets. When her 
basket i* full, she weighs anchor and makes sail, 
or, d you prefer, gets up steam, and is off to the 
roof of the building, where we may as well follow’. 
Here she again comes to anchor m front of one of 
the beautifully clean white boxes which she is 
going to fill, and she is generally accompanied in 
Tier work by one or two female friends or rela- 
tives. One woman selects the dates she has 
brought up from the basket, and pressing two, 
three, or lour very carefully together with her 
fingers, places them as caielully into the bottom 
of the box, •which has in the meanwhile been fur- 
nished by one of her companions with a lining of 
wax-paper. Her companions also engage them- 
selves m selecting the dates from the basket, 
putting all bad or broken ones on one side. Each, 
woman tries to pack into her box only good dates, 
as, at the subsequent inspection, if bad elates are 
foflnd, the box Js rejec ted and the resultB of her 
labour are lost. The dates are packed in very 
exactly, so many lengthways and 60 many cross- 
w’ays. It is quite apparent that some of the 
women are much neater and quicker than others. 
I suppose I must have seen tw r o hundred at work 
together, and I was told that there was ample 
employment for as many again. 

The women engaged are mostly Beloocliees, 
some are pure Arab, and some Seedees or 
Africans. Many of them are young and faiily 
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good-looking, and wear a quantity of jewelry. 
But they vary considerably, and of course age 
or appearance is no consideration to the employer 

their labour. r 

Each «box is packed with two^ayera of the fruit 
projecting above the top, and is then ready .for 
pressing. It is placed under a small hand screw- 
press, and pressure is put on till the projecting 
portion is level with the top. 

The next operation is rather interesting : the 
box is taken before a young American, who is 
sitting on an old packing-case, looking extremely 
hot : it is turned upside down, and the whole of 
the contents slide neatly out in a solid mass like 
a huge brick. The young American examines 
the brick on every side, and satisfies himself that 
only good dates have been put in. The lady who 
packed the box is standing by, an interested 
spectator. If the bo ( x is approved, she receives 
a numbered ticket, which at the end of the day 
she can exchange for money. One of these 
tickets is worth about thirteen annas, which are 
equal to as many pemjo at the present day. A 
clever woman can pack more than one box in the 
course of the dav. 

The brick of dates having been re-inserted, the 
box goes down-stairs to the other half # of the 
building, where the lid is nailed on and the lioop- 
iron fastened. It is then ready for export. 

The dates rejected by the women up-stairs are 
brought below and placed in a heap, where they 
are again overhauled, good ones again being 
thrown into the ‘sea’ in the other half of the 
building. The final rejections after this third 
examination go into hags, and are stamped in by 
dirty men with their feet. These aie locally sold 
as refuse for what they will fetch, anil are mostly 
exported to India in native vessels. 

A pleasing feature of the work is its voluntary 
nature. Payment is made entirely by results. 
No one need do more work than she likes ; each 
woman can come or go as she pleases. The 
women, as also the visitors, have to biave the 
armies of wasps which, attracted by the luscious 
fruit, swarin on every side. 

A SUBMERGED RAILWAY. 

A remarkable railway has been designed and 
constructed by Sefior I). M. Alberto de Palacio, 
a Spanish engineer, at Onton, near Bilbao, Spain, 
which is certainly a novel and bold undertaking, 
and reflects great credit upon its constructor. It 
has been built with a view to facilitate the ship- 
ment of iron ore on that part of the Spanish 
coast, which is high and rocky, and exposed to 
the full force of the sea, no harbour being in the 
immediate vicinity. At the foot of the rocks 
there is an evenly sloping shore, which extends 
out to a considerable distance. It is upon this 
incline that a submerged track 1ms been lard. 
The roadbed of the railway lias a length of about 
six hundred and fift} r feet and a width of twenty 
feet, upon which two sets of tracks, each three 
feet three inches wide, are placed, constituting 
a four-rail railway. The slope is five feet in one 
hundred feet. The car — if it may be so called — 
which runs upon this railway, and upon which 
the ore is conveyed from the cliffs to the ships, 
consists of a high iron tower made in the form 
of a pyramid, having a wide triangular base, and 


mounted on wheels, which run upon the quad- 
ruple railway truck. The platform of the tower, 
upon which the load of mineral is placed, rises 
about seventy feet from the track, a height which 
is sufficient to raise it above the decks of ordinary 
vessels when the tower is run alongside. This 
great rolling tower is operated automatically. 
It is connected to the shore by means of a strong 
wire cable, which passes over pulleys secured to 
the rocks. At the landward end of the cable 
there are attacked some weighted cars, which 
move up and down an incline. These form a 
counterbalancing weight for pulling the tower, 
when empt}’, in towards the shore. 

The iron ore to be loaded upon the vessels is 
brought fioin the mines, not far distant, by a 
rope railway. From the mineral dumps upon the 
heights the mineral is conveyed part of the way 
down the cliff through a shoot, the end of which 
projects beyond the cliff; and u hen the empty 
tower is drawn to shore by the weighted cars, it 
automatically opens an end gate in the shoot, 
when the mineral drops upon the platform in a 
continuous stream until a weight of ore (about 
one hundred tons) sufficient to overcome that of 
the counterbalancing weighted ears has fallen 
upon the platform. When this takes place, the 
tower, by its own gravity, begins to move down 
the inclined railway, and the gate of the shoot 
automatically closes. The tower continues to 
glide down the inclined railway through the 
water until it reaches the side of the ship, which 
is anchored fore and aft ; and then, hy the throw 
of a lever, the platform of the tower being 
inclined, the whole load on the platform is 
almost instantaneously deposited upon the ship, 
passing down through slides into her hold. As 
soon as the load is discharged, the counterbalanc- 
ing cars begin to draw the tower inward again 
towards the shore, and thus the operation of 
moving the tower backwards and forwards auto- 
matically, and automatically loading and dis- 
charging itself, is carried on with the greatest 
regularity. It is stated that this railway will 
load five thousand tons of ore per day. The cost 
ot constructing it, including everything, was less 
than four thousand pounds. 

LOST FRIENDSHIP 
Ik 1 could know you feel just one regiet 
For all the joy and love of long ago, 

That some dear mem'iy makes the tear-drops wet 
Dim your sweet ejes that I have wbi shipped so — 

If I could feci your hand in mine again, 

See your most perfect face with crown of sheen, 

Then deathless night, which on my life lias lain, 

Would change to golden mornings smiling mien. 

Could I but heal your great heart-pain at last, 

Fire your pure soul with pome deep love new-born, 
Then wipe away the darkness of the past 

With shattered hopes and broken vows you mourn, 
Sweet ! I would give my life to bear the blow, 

All my great love to have instead your pain, 

And rest content if I could only know 

My gift to you had not been made in vain. 

Florence Turner. 
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RAILWAY GUARDS. 

The Railway Guard is a survival of fclie past ; he 
occupies under changed circumstances the same 
post as did the stagecoach guard of years gone by. 
Then he had charge of the passengers in the royal 
mail, or the more wearisome stagecoach ; now 
he has the charge of the passengers who travel 
in hundreds by the express t.nd slow trains. He 
was a popular servant in the past,, and is far 
more so now. In those days of the easy-going 
coach, he could hold conversations by the hour 
with his passengers, could lunch or dine with 
them at different places, if they were so generous 
as to ask him — and this was not unusual — and 
was looked upon with a great amount of respect 
by the inhabitants of all the towns and villages 
through which he passed. He was generally the 
first to bring important news of all great events ; 
and those people considered themselves favoured 
who were the first to hear from him such items 
of news as the birth of a Royal Prince, the death 
of some celebrity, a declaration of war, or the 
result of some battle. His budget of news was 
ofttimes sold in advance, and his questioners 
then had to go away with their curiosity unsatis- 
fied. * 

Now, the railway guard has little or no time 
for conversation. He is respected still, but the 
respect is shorn of the glamour that surrounded 
his predecessor of the old coach -days. He is 
seldom the first now to bring important news, as 
the telegraph outruns him. Yet, with all these 
drawbacks, he is more popular* to-day, in the 
general meaning of the word, than ever the stage- 
coach guard was, and i$ without doubt the most 
popular of all railway servants with the travel- 
ling public. Besides his human.freiglit, he will 
have mails, luggage, valuable parcels, horses and 
dogs under his care. There may be children 
given into his special charge with a lot of in- 
structions as to their disposal. He has to be 
always on the lookout for special signals, and 
is supposed to walk the length of his train at 
every stopping station, so that he has plenty to 


do in his journey of a hundred or, it may be, four 
hundred miles a day. 

The stagecoach was looked upon as lucky if 
it got from London to York,, without accident ; 
but when there was a turn-over or collision, 
the guard generally escaped from injury. But 
though such a journey by rail may be performed 
thousands of times now without any accident, 
yet, should a collision occur, the guard is almost 
sure to suffer. When one guard only is attached 
to a train, he rides in the rear van ; but when 
there are two, one lides in the front, the other 
in the rear ; and it is these parts of a train where 
the sacrifice of human life is always greatest. 
Passenger guards are men of experience, ainj 
many of them have had to work as brakesmen 
and good s-guards many years before they are 
appointed to a passenger train. For express 
trains they are always picked men. The highest 
post in the rank of guards is Conductor ; but as 
theso officials are only appointed to such trains 
as the through Scotch expresses and Continental 
trains, there arc very few of them, and the post 
consequently only exists on a few of the lines. 

• As a body, railway guards are a fine lot of 
men, and can be seen to best advantage on the 
platforms of the London termini of the London 
and North Western, Midland, Great Western, and 
Great Northern Railways, when their important 
trains are due out. As many as a dozen have 
been seen on the King’s Cross platform at ten 
o’clock in the morning attending to the three or 
four express trains that are due out in about 
three-quarters of an hour. Their uniform varies 
on different lines ; but perhaps that worn by the 
mtfn of the London and North Western Railway 
is most typicaf of a guard ; at all events in 
nearly all pictures in which this servant is por- 
trayed, he is in the London and North Western 
dress. It is quite distinct from any other class, 
which cannot be said of the uniform of this 
class of men on all our railways. 

Constant travelling lias been blamed for many 
of the ills' which the present generation have to 
bear ; yet > guards are not a sickly class ; and 
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providing*that they have fair constitutions and 
strong nerves when they 6tart in this capacity, 
they seem to live a fair average number of years ; 
ancl tRiere are to-day xi&ny men travelling up 
and dbwn who are over sixty. The complaints 
they suffer from are not mostly of the nervous 
order, as one would suppose, but such geneial com- 
plaints as rheumatics, bronchitis, and quinsies ; 
and perhaps consumption might also be added ; 
and this is not to be wondered at, considering the 
nature of their employment, which compels them 
to be out all weathers and at all times of the day 
and night. Although guards of express trains 
may be paid better than those running slow trains 
or working on branch lines, the latter are often 
more lucrative posts. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that people travelling on thebe 
trains live in the t district, and are therefore 
oftener on the road, and become friendly with 
the guard by constantly seeing him. Christmas 
is, of course, a good season with most guards, but 
is specially so to the men running good local 
trains. Though the guards on some local trains 
and branches may only rank as second-class men, 
they are very loth to accept a higher grade where 
they may have to travel in fields and pastures 
new, often very barren to them from a financial 
point of view. 

They are as a class a most civil body of men, 
and are invariably specially attentive to the 
ladies. It goes without saying that the pretty 
ones get more than their sham of attention ; for 
guards are only mortal, and have the same admir- 
ation for a pretty face as the rest of mankind. 
They do, however, lose their patience sometimes, 
when a bevy of forty or fifty school-girls bent on 
^mischief ask them the most ridiculous questions, 
and will get out of the train at every stopping 
station to see that their luggage is all right, and 
consequently delaying the train ; or when, as a 
guard told us the other day of an elderly lady 
who was travelling from London abcut fifty 
miles down in a slow tiain, who would have all 
her luggage in the carriage with her —some seven 
or eight packages. She got into the compart- 
ment, and the guard placed everything where site 
wanted it. He then had to buy her some news- 
papers and a bun, for which she paid the exae», 
stun. She gave him distinct instructions where 
she was going to, and told hint she should want 
his assistance there. lie promised to do all he 
could for her. At every station down, this lady 
had something to say to him, geneiplly in the 
shape of a question, regarding her luggage or 
destination. He was about tired of it, said 
nothing, but thought a lot. Arrived at the 
station where she was going to alight, her head 
was out of the window, and she called lustily 
to him. He came, assisted her out, and then 
brought out her belongings and put them p oll 
together by her side. He expected a trifle for all 
his trouble ; yet if she had simply thanked him 
he would have thought nothing more of it ; but 
the good lady smiled on him and shid : ‘You are 
such a civil guard, that I am sorry the rules of 
the company will not let you accept a gratuity, 
ifMid I do not think for one minute you "would 
like to break the rule.’ He btew liis whistle 
before he could hear the end of Hier speech, and 
thankful to see the List of her. He now 


wavers in liis attention to elderly ladies. Newlv- 
morried and courting couples are his bestgfiiends. 
It is customary for the porters to teU the 
guard if a newly-married couple are joining 
His train, and there is not a guard throughout 
the country who will not do his level best 
for them. He has gone beyond "rules and 
regulations for this purpose, and has often been 
; fined 1 ; but this is one of the unwritten rules 
1 of the brotherhood ; so, newly- married couples, 
don’t forget your friend ‘ the guard ’ when jour- 
neying oil your honeymoon. Courtiug-couplcs 
are soon detected by his experienced eye ; and he 
will do a good turn for them occasionally ; but 
of course he recognises the ditterence in the two 
cases. 

if an accident should take place between 
stations, the whole responsibility of protecting 
his train and preventing further injury to pas- 
sengers and railway stock rests with him, and in 
such cases as this the guard soon shows of what 
metal he is made. The strong-nerved and cool 
man will go about Ins woik with some method ; 
but the nervous and excitable man will most 
probably fly about in such a manner that the pas- 
sengers will think something more tenible has yet 
to come ; and consequently, he only adds to the 
confusion. But the man is as he is made, and 
too much should not be expected of him in such 
trying times. He is not a general, nor even a 
captain ; yet his duties under these circumstances 
require as much skill and tact as is expected from 
those officers when they are transporting troops. 
When, however, a train enters a station, it is 
under the control of the station-master or in- 
spector in charge, and the responsibility is then 
taken from the guard. Serious railway accidents 
are unpleasant reading, but unfortunately they 
form a very important item in the life of a iail- 
way guard, and one wonders that after they have 
had practical experience of one, they should ever 
have the nerve to continue m that calling ; but, 
like all great terrors, they are no sooner over 
than they are almost forgotten. It is the same 
with the peasants of CJuatenuila and the inhab- 
itants around Vesuvius ; the earthquakes may 
shatter their dwellings and destioy their villages, 
or the molten lava may bury their house.-, but as 
soon as all danger appears to be over, these 
catastrophes are forgotten, and the people build 
agaiif ; yet if is only a matter of time bet ore 
they are again razed to the ground by the same 
awful forces. 

The custom of offering drink to guards while 
they are in charge of trains is one to be very 
much condemned ; but many guards, now, who 
are not total abstainers, refuse this dangerous 
kindness. It is not the one glass that will hurt 
them ; 4 but they are offered many, and perhaps 
they do not like to refuse ; and it may happen 
that just when they I14.V0 had enough, some 
gentleman of standing and a good sort to the 
guards offers them another. They might offend 
him to refuse, so they accept, and they are for- 
tunate if no harm comes of it. No ; if pas- 
sengers want to be generous to the guard, give 
him the value of the drink in liard cash. It will 
do him more good, and he will at all times much 
prefer it. He cannot choose in what manner a 
douceur ahull be given him ; but try him, and 
lie will be found to have sense enough to know 
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what* is best for him. If all guards refused these compass, but all the rest of the points are 
nftVo*n .lrint mi wuiil. the eiistoill of oflerillil SOUlld.* 


offers drink on the road, the custom of offering sound.* # * 

such a doubtful kindness would soon die out. ‘I am astonished,’ s^e cried with a manner of: 

Guards often rise well in the service, as much petulant vivacity, ‘to hear you say that we are 
through the influence of gentlemen of position as safer in this ship than had we remained in the 
through tfieir own merit. This is not said in a hull. There we were alone ; but who are. the 
carping or unkind spirit ; they may merit the pro- people with whom we must be locked up in this 
motion, but the chances are that they would never vessel until we sight the ludiaman or some sail 
have obtained it but for such influence ; and the that will receive us? A murderer — convicts 
moral is, for each guard to so ingratiate himself — mutineers— a crew of men in whose sight a 
in the good opinion of his influential passengers jewel must not be exhibited lest they should be 
that they will assist him all they can when a tempted. Tempted to what?* She violently 
word from them will insure his promotion. But shuddered. ‘How can you speak of this ship as 
on no account is he to neglect the ordinary safer than the wreck ? ’ 

passenger for this purpose. A guard may never ‘Because I happen to feel quite certain that 
know whom lie has travelling with him ; and in she is ; but I will not say so, for it vexes you to 
these days of general third-class travelling, large hear me.* 

shareholders do not always patronise the luxu- ‘Oh this ridiculous, this horribly ridiculous 
rious cushions of a first. The guard has chances degrading situation fills flie with auger. To 
to improve his position which no other class of think of being reduced to a perfect state of 
railway servant has, and he bhould make good squalor — having to conceal one’s jewelry for fear 
use of them. of — of — something awful, I am sure ; and you 

„ dare not, though you could name it, Mr Dugdale.’ 

_ i . T m r f\ it r u v 1 81ul ^ e<l » aIl(l l lel ‘ warmth increased. ‘That I 

31 Y o J 1 11 31 A I L L U L 1 o Jfi. bhould have been ever tempted,* she proceeded, 

tub romance ok a wreck. ‘ to undertake the odious voyage to Bombay, for 

CHAPTER AXV.-THE CREW OE THE BARQUE. U , e W ‘ U,0U . t * C ]“ l W o£ .f e8 ?'. 10 

obliged to sleep in a little dark horrid eabm, and 

Miss Temple released my arm and sank upon a meanwhile not to have the least notion when it 
bench. is all to end ! ’ 

‘('an you doubt now that he is mad?’ she Well, thought I, as I looked at her eyes shining 
exclaimed. with spirit and temper, and marked the faint 
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CHAPTER XXV.— THE CREW OF THE BARQUE. 


‘But I say yes,’ she exclaimed in her most unshrew her into somebody’s very humble 
imperious air, and gazing at me with hot and servant. — But is there any magic, I thought, 
glowing eyes. ‘It is quite true the wreck w.is even moeeau’s rough, brutal, unconscionable usage 
burnt; but if this vessel had not t ome into sight, to render docile such u woman as this? Nay, 
you would not have signalled, and then the hull would any man wish it otherwise with her than 
would not have been set on lire, it is maddening as it is when he gazes at her eyes and figure, 
to think that pel hups within the next three or beholds the dignity and haughtiness of her car- 
four hours the Indiaman or the corvette may sail riage, the assumption of maiden sovereignty 
over the very spot where the wreck blew up.’ wisible 111 every move of her arm, in every curl 
‘ I heartily hope that one or the other will do of her lip, in every motion of her form ! 


so,’ said 1 ; ‘ for it she be so close to us as aM that, 
we ’re bound to fall in with her.’ 

She looked at her hands, tufhing her fingers 


back and front, as though they were some novel truth.’ 


‘What are you thinking of?’ she asked: ‘you 
are plunged in thought. I hope you are strug- 
gling to do justice to my perception of the 


and unexpected sight to her. 


1 started, and then laughed out. ‘ I will not 


*1 wonder, Mr Dugdale,’ said she, ‘you can telljou what 1 was thinking of,’ said I; ‘hut I 
doubt that the man is insane. Remember the will express what was in my mind whilst you 
extraordinary questions he put to you when we were speaking just now. You dwell with horror 
first arrived. I believe, liad you told, him you upon the captain’s account of his crew. Well, I 
were ignorant of navigation, he would have sent heartily wish for both our sakes that they were an 
us back to the wreck. # And then how he stares ! lienest stratglit-lieaded body of men. But then 
There is something slfoeking in the fixed regard every ship’s forecastle is a menagerie. There is 
n of his dreadfully inanimate black eyes. What a rulliauism, and there is respectability. Quite 


very extraordinary face, too ! 4 cannot believe likely that the carpenter Lush may have killed 
that he is a sailor. He has the appearance of a a man ; but one must hear the story before 
monk just released from some term of fearful deciding to call him a murderer. So of the 


penance uud mortification.’ 


convicts— so of the mutineers. In many ships 


‘On the other hand, Miss Temple, he has at sea there is unspeakable provocation, and 
received us very kindly. He would not suffer crimes are committed of which the blood rests 
you to speak of paying him. He promptly sat upon the head of any one sooner than those who 
us down to* such entertainment as his vessel are held guilty and punished by the law. I am 
furnishes. He may he mad luilf-way round the not to he greatly frightened by Captjoin Braille’s 


bench. is all to end!’ 

‘('an you doubt now that he is mad?’ she Well, thought I, as I looked at her eyes shining 
exclaimed. with spirit and temper, and marked the faint 

‘Somewhat eccentric, ceitainly, but perhaps hectic of her ill-humour in her cheeks, the 

not mad, though, lie is treating us very kindly, expression of mingled pride and fretfulness in 

How intelligently he instructed his man in regard her lips, the wrathful rising and falling of her 

to our cabins ! ’ breast, here, to be sure, is a new version of the 


breast, here, to be sure, is a new version of the 
‘lie may be kind; hut 1 believe ue should ! play of Katharine and Petrueliio ; only, though 
have been safer on the hull than here.’ j she be Kate to the life, it is not I, but old 

‘Oh no, no, nu !’ ^ I daddy Neptune who is to break her spirit, and 
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talk of his crew, particularly since in a few 
days we may either be on board the.Indiaman or 
home ward-bound in another ship. — Let us now 
go on deck. I wish to take a view of the sailors, 
and see what sort of a craft this is, for as yet 1 
have*seen but little of her.’ 

I could not help remarking that she kept very 
close to me as we made our way out of the cuddy, 
and that the glances she directed forwards where 
some seamen were at work were full of apprehen- 
sion. The short poop of the Latin Hltiachr, was 
gained by a central ladder falling fair in the face 
pf the little doorway of the cuddy front with 
its two small windows and row of buckets. A low, 
handsomely-carved wooden rail was fixed athwart 
the break of this raised deck, and I stood with 
Miss Temple at a point of it that provided me 
with a clear view foye and aft. The captain sat 
on a grating abaft the wheel reading. Mr Lush 
was near the mizzen rigging, gazing seawards with 
a stubborn wooden expression of face. After the 
spacious decks ami wide topgallant-forecastle of 
the Indiaman, this little Lady Blanche looked a 
mere toy. But though a ship* shows least admir- 
ably from her own deck, J found a deal to please 
and even delight me in the first comprehensive 
look I threw around. She was as clean as a 
yacht the insides of her bulwarks were painted 
a delicate green, and they were as spotless as 
though the brush were just oif them ; on either 
aide were two little brass guns, mounted on 
carriages, and they shone as freshly as though 
the sunlight were upon them ; the running gear 
was everywhere neatly coiled away. The small 
caboose, with its smoking 01111111163’, abaft the 
foremast ; the length of windlass close in under 
the overlap of the short space of forecastle ; the 
white longboat ; the white scuttle-butt abreast of 
it ; the little winch abaft the mainmast ; the 
brass-lined circle of the wheel in the grasp uf the 
sober, good-tempered-looking old fellow who had 
made one of the boat’s crew; the two shapely 
clinker-built quarter- boats hanging at the duvits 
abrfeast of the mizzen must— these and much more 
seemed details of a miniature delicacy and finish, 
that entered with surprising effect into the fabric’s 
general character of toy-like grace and elegance. 
On high, the white canvas soared in symmetrical 1 
spaces ; but after the towering spires of the 
Indiaman, the main-yard of this little barcpie 
seemed within reach of the hand, and the tmy 
skysail that crowned the summit ol the airy, 
snow-white, faintly-swelling cloths no jigger than j 
a lady's pocket-handkerchief. 

* This is really a beautiful little ship, Miss 
Temple,’ said 1 . I 

4 1 might be able to admire her from the deck 
of the Countess Ida,’ she answered ; ‘ but there 
must be happiness to enable me to find beauty, 
and 1 am not happy here.’ • 

I searched the sea-line, but it whs as bare and 
flawless as the rim of a brand-new guinea. The 
dull shadow of the morning still overspread the 
heavens ; it was the same leaden skj% with here 
and there a little break of faintness, revealing 
some edge of apparently motionless cloud, anu 
the 'oce^ lay sallow beneath it, darker than it 
fd# 4 he pencilling of the ripples which 
Wrinkled* the wide expanse as they rode the 
long, light heave of the swell. There were some 
■ 4 tailors at wfuk in the waist on jobs, of which 


I forget the nature j I examined them atten- 
tively— -they were w’ithiu easy eyeshot; but 
though there was no luck of prejudice in my 
observation, I protest I could find nothing 
rascally in their appearance. They were all 
of them of the then familiar type of merchant 
seaman, as like to members of the crew of the 
Indiaman as one pea is to another ; faces burnt 
by the sun and decorated with the usual assem- 
blage of w’artb and moles, all of them of an un- 
mistakably English cut— I am speaking of the 
five of them then visible — dressed in the rough 
apparel of the ocean, rude shirts revealing the 
bare hairy bieasl, duck breeches with stains of 
oil and tar in them which there was no virtue 
in the scrubbing-brush and the lee-scuppers to 
remedy. Miss Temple, standing at my side, gazed 
at them. 

‘They have quite the look of cut-throats, I 
think,’ said she. 

‘ Well, now, to iny fancy,’ said I, * they seem 
as honest a set of lively hearties as one could 
wish to sail with.’ 

4 Y oil merely say that to encourage me,’ she 
exclaimed with a pout of vexation. ‘Observe 
that man with the black beard — the one that is 
nearest to us. Could you figure a completer 
likeness of a pirate? I do not like his way of 
glancing at us out of the corner oi his eyes. An 
honest sailor would stare boldly.’ 

1 laughed, and then put on a face of apology. 

‘You will be smiling at these fears in a lew 
da) r s, I hope,’ I exclaimed. 

‘ Yes ; but it is the meanwhile w r e have to 
think of,’ she answered. ‘Look at that limn 
there’ — meaning Mr Lush; ‘pray, tell me, Mr 
Dugd.de, that he lias a very handsome, manly, 
good-tempered faee.’ 

‘No; 1 confess I don’t like his appearance,’ I 
answered, stealing a peep at the bulky-looking 
old clog, who continued to stare at the horizon 
with the immovability of a figure-head ; ‘ yet 
inside of that hide there may ,be stowed away a 
very worthy member of society. A crab-apple 
is not a fruit to delight the eye ; but I believe it 
is wholesome eating, though a trifle austere.’ 

At that moment the captain looked up from 
his book, and after taking a prolonged view of us, 
came in a slov r walk to where we were standing, 
holding the volume in his hand. 

‘You have a charming little ship here, cap- 
tain,’ said I ; ‘I am exceedingly pleased with 
| her.’ 

\ ‘Yes, sir; she’s a handy craft. She will do 
her work,’ he answered, sending his unwinking 
I eyes with their sort of slow dead look along 
the deck. 

‘ Which, of those men down there are the 
convicts and mutineefs?’ began M isS Temple. 

He whipped round upon her with a velie- 
menee of manner that seemed a veritable fury 
of temper to the first seeing and hearing 
of it. 

‘Upon your life, not a word ! D’ye want to 
see 411c a murdered man ? ’ He twisted round on 
to me : ‘ Sir, you are to know nothing, if you 
please. This lady is to know nothing. I asked 


to me : ‘ Sir, you are to know nothing, if you 
please. This lady is to know nothing. I asked 
ye both in the cabin to- be secret. If that man 

yonder had overheard her ! ’ He stopped 

short, pointing with his thumb overplus shoulder 
at Lush. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 


Miss Temple was deadly pale. She had the 
same cowed air I had observed in her during 
our first few hours aboard the wreck. 

* I am very sorry/ she muttered. 

‘It's for the sake of our lives, mem !’ he ex- 
claimed in a whisper, putting his finger to his lips. 

It was* time to change the subject. I asked 
him how long he had occupied in his passage 
from the Thames to this point, spoke of the 
light trade-wind and battling airs we had en- 
countered, told him once again of the privateer- 
ing brig, asked him what he thought would be 
the chance of the corvette’s cutter in such weather 
as she wont adrift in, and in this way coaxed him 
out of his temper until 1 had got him to some 
posture of affability once more. I do not re- 
collect the number of days he named as con- 
tained in his passage from London, but I can 
remember that it was a very swift run, proving 
daily totals which must have come very near to 
steam at times. 

* Such a nimble* keel as this should make you 
very easy, Miss Temple/ said I ; ‘ why, here is 
a craft to sail round and round the Ouiuifm Ida. 
Even though we shouldn't pick her up, it is 
fifty to one that of all her passengers we two 
shall be the first to arrive in India.’ 

She fastened her eyes upon the deck with a 
countenance of incredulity and despair. 

4 1 suppose your port will be »St Louis, sir ? ’ 
said I. 

lie stared at me for some moments without 
speaking, and then slowly inclined liis head in 
a single nod. 

‘ I was never in that island/ I continued ; 
‘but I presume we shall not be at a loss for a 
vessel to carry us to some part of India whence 
we may easily make our way to Bombay/ 

His lack-lustre gaze seemed to grow deader 
as, after a pause, lie exclaimed: ‘There’ll be 
some French skipper to make terms with, 1 
don’t doubt, for a passage north/ 

‘ Foil talk, Mr Dugdaie/ said Miss Temple, 4 as 
though you were well assured that we should not 
fall in with the Indiaman/ 

‘I am desirous of creating plenty ot chances 
for ourselves/ said I ; then gathering that this 
might not be a topic profitable to pursue in the 
presence of so singular a listener as Captain ■ 
Braine, I again branched oil*. ‘How many/ 
said l carelessly, ‘go to a crew with yo’*, cap- 
tain?’ 

He answered leisurely : 4 Thirteen as we now 
are, all told. There was fourteen afore Mr 
Chicken died/ 

‘Well, even at that/ said I, ‘a single watch 
should be able to reef down for you. 1 sup- 
pose’ — here I sunk my voice — ‘that Mr Lush 
yonder is now your chief-mate V 

‘No/ he replied, speaking stealthily ; f T hn my 
own chief-mate. He’s the ship's carpenter, and 
stands watch as secohd officer. — But what^ are 
ye to do/ lie proceeded, preserving his stealthy 
delivery, * with a man whose education don’t let 
him go no further than makiug a mark for his 
name ? ’ 

‘ Then, I take it, there is nobody aboard capable : 
of navigating the vessel but yourself V 

‘We’ll talk about that presently/ said he with 
a singular 190k, and pointing with his finger to 
the deck. * 


I observed that Miss Temple narrowly watched 
him. 

‘Was Mr Chicken a pretty good navigator ? ’ 
said I. 

He appeared to forget himself in thought, then, 
with a slow emerging air, so to speak, and* a stead- 
fast, quite embarrassing stare, he responded’: 
‘Chicken was acquainted with the use of the 
sextant. He likewise understood the meaning 
of Greenwich time. He couldn’t take a star ; 
but his reckonings was always close when he 
got them out of the sun. He’d been bred a 
collierman, and it took him some time to recover 
the loss of coasts and lee shores and lights. But 
he was a good sailor, and a religious man j and 
his death was a blow, sir/ 

‘Almost a pity that it wasn’t Mr Lush who was 
beckoned overboard/ said I. (The carpenter had 
now trudged aft, and was looking into the com- 
pass out of hearing.) * 

‘All!’ exclaimed Captain Braine, heaving a 
deep sigh and shaking his head : ‘ Lush’s loss 
would have been my gain. One Chicken was 
worth all the Lushes that were ever afloat. — But 
hush, mem, if you please.’ 

4 1 shall certainly say nothing more about your 
crew/ exclaimed Miss Temple quickly and a little 
haughtily, while she slightly recoiled from the 
face he turned upon her. 

* Have you any books aboard, Captain Braine ? ’ 
said I, glancing at the volume he held in his 
hand. ‘ Any sort of amusement in the shape of 
chess or cards to help Miss Temple and myself 
to kill an hour or two from time to time ? ’ 

‘There are some vollnms in Chicken’s cabin 
that belonged to him/ answered Captain Braine. 

‘ 1 ’vc read two or three of them, llis cargo that 
j way was usually edifying. There ’s Baxters 
Shore : a good yarn ; there ’s the Pilyrim’s Pro- 
yvess ; and there’s the Whole Dooly o' 1 Man — 
a bit leewardly ; I couldn’t fetch to windward 
in it myself. For my part, one book’s enough 
for me.; and excepting some vollums on navi- 
! gation, it is the only work I goes to sea 
with.’ 

‘The Bible !’ 1 exclaimed, taking it from him. 

I was astonished and pleased. There seemed 
little for one to apprehend in the character of 
•a man who could dedicate his leisure to the 
study of that Book, and I was sensible of 
an emotion of respect for the strange-looking, 
staring figure as I returned the little volume 
to him. 

He dropped it into a side-pocket, and then 
most abruptly walked to the rail, took a long 
look at the weather and a long look aloft, trudged 
over to Mr Lush, with whom he exchanged a 
sentence or two, and immediately afterwards dis- 
appeared down the companion. 

For some lime after this Miss Temple and I 
paced the deck together. There was much to 
talk about, ami my companion found a deal to 
say about Captain Braine, whilst, as we walked, 

I would catch her taking furtive peeps at Mr 
Lush, who, it was easy to see, had inspired her 
with aversion and fear, though the man hold 
not offered to address a word to us, nor had he 
once looked our way, thirstily inquisitive as his 
stare had been whilst in the boat. I could not, 
help contrasting her behaviour now with what 
I recollected of it aboard the Countess Ida. She 
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had put her hand into my arm, and the intimacy 
of our association ito this way might well have 
suggested an affianced pair. She talked eagerly 
and with all the passion of the many emotions 
which rose in her with fier references to our 
4jiiration, to her aunt, to the chance of our 
sighting the Indium An, and the like ; and 1 
don’t doubt that the men who watched us 
from the fore-part of the vessel put us down 
either as husband and wife or a betroth ed 
'couple. 

iAnd all this in three days ! Three days ago 
shl> could hardly bring herself to speak or even 
to look at me ; and now fortune had contrived 
{ %hat %he should have no other companion, that 
'she should be locked up with me alone in a 
uismasted hull, and then be brought, always 
with me at her side, into a vessel where, as she 
believed, there was much more to fill us with 
alarm than in the woht of the conditions which 
r entered into our existence aboard the wreck ! 
vAgnin and again she would ask, with her dark 
and glowing eyes bent with an expression of 
Oespair upon ray face, 'when it was to end and 
how it was to end ; and those questions my 
heart would echo as I gazed at the, eold and 
alarmed beauty of her face, but with a very 
different meaning from what she attached to the 
inquiries. 

* l At. last she grew weary of walking, and T took 
ner below and sat with her awhile on a cushioned 
Jbcker. It was now drawing on to four o’clock 
m the afternoon ; the breeze quiet, the sky in 
shadow, the sea very smooth save for the soft 
' undulation of the swell, which pleasantly and 
soothingly cradled the little fabric as* she slipped 
through it of a milky white fronPSwitcr-iine to 
truck to the impulse of her wide overhanging 
pinions. After a bit, I observed a heaviness in 
the lids of my companion, and urged her to Ins 
down and take some rest. She consented ; and 1 
lingered at her side until sleep overcame her, 
and then I stood for a while surveying with deep 
admiration the calm sweetness of her face, into 
which had stolen the tenderness of the uncon- 
scious woman, softening down the haughty arch- 
ing -of eyebrow, unbending the imperious set of 
„ the mouth. It was as though her spirit clud 
in her own beauty was revealed to me disrobed* 
of all tire trappings of the waking humours. I 
*coiild have knelt by her side, and m that posture 
h&ve watched her for an hour Can it be, thought 
I, 4s I crept softly to the cuddy door, that I am 


inAove with her? 

*1 leisurely filled my pipe from the hunk of j 
tobacco I had met with in the wreck, taking. . 
whilst I did so, as 1 stood on the quarter-deck, j 
a good steady look nt such of the sailors ns were ( 
about, though I contrived an idly curious manner, j 
and directed my eyes as often at the barque’s t 
furniture os at the seamen. After I had bean 
on the poop a few minutes, Mr Lush left it to j 
; go forward ; and with my pipe betwixt my teeth, > 
I lounged over to the binnacle to see how the | 
‘ship headed. The man who grasped the spokes 
yyqa the honeshfaced fellow I had before noticed 
Sfl^the wheel j he, I mean, of the minute eyes 
|H&' whiskers joining at his throat, who had 
MMressed me in the boat whilst we lay along- 
l ifpa the hull. I noticed that he seemed to stir 
imeasjly as I approached, as though 


nervously meditating a speech, and I had scarcely 
glano^l into the compass bowl when he exr 
claimed : ‘ 1 beg your pardon, sir.’ 

I looked at him. 

‘The noose,’ said he, ‘came f omuls afore I lay 
aft for this hereJ$l$k that the ship you came wit' 
of and lost sight of Xvas the Countess IdaJ> 

‘ That is so,’ I exclaimed. 

‘ Might I make so bold, 5 he continued, slightly 
moving the wheel, and bringing his specks of eyes 
into a squint over my head as he Bent a gjjjtnce at 
the tiny sky sail pulling under the main-truck, ‘as 
to inquire if so be that the bo’sun of that ship was 
a man named Smaltridgc?’ 

‘Yes, Niuallridge ; that was the boatswain’s 
name,’ 1 replied, warming up to the mere refer- 
ence to that hearty sailor. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘1 heerd that he was agoing 
bo’biui in thal ship, and I was pretty nigh signing 
for her myself, only that her date of sailing didn't 
give me quite long enough ashore. - And how is 
Mr Small ridge, sir? 5 

* Very well, indeed,’ said I. t 

* J ’ve got a porticler respect for Mr Small jl 
ridge,’ he continued; ‘he hep’ compum aifh j[ 
in v sister tor some time, ami would hu’ mam •■ 1 # 
her, but she tailed on to a sojer whilst he » a 1 
away, prelarring the lobster to the slit llback, i ;i 
Well, J 5 ni glad to l.irn that he ’s hearty, T ’lit sure 

Tf so be as we should full in with the r ‘/inih">A 
1 ilo, and put you aboard without m\ seeing of 
Mr Small ridge, I M take it \ven-\ kind, m, C 
you ’d give him Joe Wetlierly’s ropccK’ 

‘I certainly will,’ said I with alacrity; ‘but 1 
fear there is little chance of our meeting with tin 
Indiuman.’ 

‘Well, there’s no tolling/ he exclaimed ; ‘but 
she’ll have to be right in this here barque’s road, j 
supposing her to be ahead ; and it vp sic mid 
pas* her m tb. daik, wh\, then, good-night ’ lor 
she’s like giease m the watei is this lure fault/ 
CUfnche.' 

‘Smallridge and 1 were \<ry g tod friends. 
He’d been n sailor in the chip I was afteruurds 
midshipman in.’ 

‘Oh, indeed/ cued lie. ‘And so you was fit 
sea, sir? 

1 w is about to reply, designing to lead him on 
into answering certain questions 1 had in my 
mind i oncoming the captain and crew of thb 
barque, wlnm Mr Lueli came up the poop ladder ; 
so, knowing the etiquette, 1 hauled off, but with 
the full intention of sounding Mr Joe Wethorly 
at Luge when un opportunity should offer. 


A CANADIAN LUMBER-MILL. 

Tun effect produced upon the minds of the first 
explorers ‘of Canada, as they gazed from the 
summit, of the hill upon which the citadel of 
Quebec now stands, at the’ vast expause of wood- 
land and forest which stretched far and wide to 
the distant horizlm, is thus graphically described 
by a modern historian : ‘ When the white man 
first stood on the summit of this bold headland, 
most of the country was fresh from the hand of 
the Creator. Far as the eye could reach, the dark 
forest spread ; over hill and valley, mountain and 
plain ; up to the craggy peaks, down to the blue 
water's edge, and even from projecting rocks, and 
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in fissures of the lofty precipice, the deep green 
mantle of the summer foliage hung its graceful 
folds. In the dim distance, north, south, east, and 
west, where mountain rose above mountain in 
tumultuous variety of outline, it was still the 
same ; one vast leafy veil concealed the virgin face 
of Nature*from the stranger’s sight.’ 

More than three centuries of French and 
British enterprise have done much to thin these 
vast forests, and in their place are to he found 
waving corn-fields and fruitful orchards. The 
province of Quebec has now to a great extent been 
denuded of its foliage ; but in the neighbouring 
province of Ontario enough still remains to make 
the lumber industry of Eastern Canada a staple of 
Canadian export for many a year to come ; while 
in the Far West, on the Pacific coast, the virgin 
huvst is still almost untouched by the hand of 
I nun ; and a railway journey through the compara- 
tively settlei I parts of Quebec and Ontario will 
speedily convince a visitor of the former extent, of 
these ancient lorest*. Field after field is passed 
with almost i ndless monotony, still exhibiting the 
'■hull' d and naked trunks of the tiees which once 
f \rined part of the primeval forest. \ belt of 
norland forms the almost invariable background 
of the scene, while oreasi.iimlly the railway runs 
a consult ruble distant e through the still uncut 
hush. 

A-'ip’ed in tin* towns, the visitor is still 
tc minded of the same fact The houses are for 
the mo-t part '■ lilt of wood; the pavements are 
' ou-trucf «mI «>«_ ,n(l; the very rout Is are in some 

I'rL.nres paved with the same m.iteiial. Fires 
are consoquont.1} of very frequent occurrence, and 
it i-. lty no means uncommon tor an entire town 
to he destroyed. 

r L lie great centre of the lumber-trade in Eastern 
v’,m idii h at Ottawa, a rising town o' hirty -seven 
thor o ! inhabitant*, Htuated on tl e hanks of the 
me, (too i which it lias obtained its name. Tul 
recent <v mi.i.Ihil, more than a small village, it has 
lalelv n.M : t * * « m-udeiulde importance, owing to 
the fact of 1 1-> li i\.ng ban ‘-elected as the poi'tieal 
capital of the Dominion of Panada. Here on an 
eminence overlooking the me'* and commanding 
an extensive view of the .mri minding country, are 
situated the commodious and elegant Pathament 
Buildings, one of the finest specim-ns ot modern 
architecture in the whole ot North America Rut 
it is along the course of the mer Ottawa and its 
tributaries that the seat of the luniber-mdustry is 
to be found. The principal mills are clustered 
around the picturesque Hhainliere Falls, and work 
is carried on m tlioni day and night without 
ceasing; Cor as soon as the daylight fades away, its 
place is supplied by a brilliuut electric light. At 
midnight on Saturday all work L suspended, and 
is not again resumed till the following Monday. 
The lumbermen are mainly of Frelieh-Ounadiun 
extraction, partly because the work is difficult, 
requiring several years’ experience before it* can 
bo properly mastered, and partly because of the 
extreme jealousy with which tfie men engaged 
regard interlopers of any other nationality. 

In, its various departments, the lumber-trade is 
carried on all the year round. *In the winter the 
trees are felled in the forests which lie around the 
sources of the Ottawa and its tributaries, stripped 
of their brunchc**, cut into lengths, and marked 
with the owiku’s name ui other means of identifi- 


cation. Then, when the ice has broken up in the 
early spring, the logs ar£ floated clown the river 
by the current until they reach the mills situated 
around the neighbourlmod of Ottawa. At varioui 
points along the banks of the river, men are 
stationed to prevent the logs from stranding and 
accumulating, and so forming an obstruction. , On 
their arrival at the mills the logs are again identi- 
fied, the property of each owner being "recognised 
by its special mark, and the remainder being sent 
on to its destination lower down the stream. To 1 
prevent fraud, each mill-owner has one or mope 
agents stationed at the mills which lie above hfis 
own in the higher reaches of the liver. It is the 
business of these men to stand at some fixed |>oinfc * 
in niid -stream immediately above the mill, armed „ 
with long poles, by means of which they turn 
over and investigate the private mark of each log 
as it is carried along by the current. The busy 
time at the lumber-mills L flaring the spring and 
summer, throughout which period of the year 
the lumber is sawn into planks and stacked ip A 
the yards until it is fully seasoned. Then ijh 
the autumn the last vear’s lumber, which has by 
that time become srllidently seasoned, is bound 
together mto immense rafts, floated down the 
lower reaches of the Ottawa and the St Lawrence, 1 
and thence conveyed by sea to its destination in 
Europe or elsewhere. 

] It was the good fortune of the writer and of tlie 
, friend with whom he was travelling to be person- 
' ally conducted over one of the largest of these 
] nulls hv the manager himself. The works of Mr 
; Eddy are situated on the opposite bank of the 
I river, immediately below the (Jhnudicre Falls, in 
j the small town of Hull, whidi bears the same 
j relation to Ottawa that London south of the 
I Thames dots to the north. Here are situated 
I many oi the principal mills and factories rising 
j among the dwellings of the poorer inhabitants, 
j An idea of the extent of the lumber-trade may he 
! gathered from the fact that Messrs Eddy’s mills 
alone attend for more than a mile along the 
ii. er, and that the entire works are traversed by 
u small railway, which is used to convey men 
und material from one end to the other. 

Inside the mills the eye L bewildered by the 
intrhute network of machinciy, and the ear is 
jStleafcned by a roar so intense that it is impossible 
| to hear the voice of your nearest neighbour, 
j i’icture to join self the rasping liobe made by the 
; action of a single handsaw', and then in its place 
substitute some halt-dozen immense machines, 
each worked with eight large circular saws. 
Wherever you look, eveiv thing appears to be in 
motion; the very air vibrates with the roar of 
the machinery. The floating pine-log* are first ! 
drawn out of the water by an ingenious system . j 
of grappling-irons ; they are then stripped ul : 
their hark, squared and planed, and finally sawft 
iifto plank*. The eight saws of the machine are 
driven straight through the fibre of the wood 
with a sharp splitting noise resembling the tear- 
ing of calico ; and so fine are their tee$i that the 
severance cfTected.by their biting edge can barely 
be detected by the naked eye. The whole proceBf f 
is completed from beginning to end in less than* 
two minutes. The severed planks are then carrier 
away and stacked in the usual manner. <i- - 

But the night effect, when the work is carries 
on under the glare of the electric \ight, is even 1 
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more weird end striking. The seething waters of 
the Fall are brilliantly Illuminated by the light 
proceeding from the various mills in tue locality, 
and indeed form one of the principal sights of 
the town; while, within, the unnatural glare 
thrown upon the faces of the workmen, added 
to tjie incessant din of the machinery, form a 
picture not easily to he forgotten. The waste 
material and defective planks are collected 
together and sold for firewood. The great 
problem, however, which is now exercising the 
minds both of the mill-owners and of the towns- 
people is how to dispose of the sawdust, tons of 
which are flung bodily into the river during the 
J year. So much is ..this the case, that it is said 
that the bed of the river is being rapidly l&lod 
up. The course of the stream is discoloured 1 for 
miles below Ottawa by floating sawdust, and 
occasionally explosions are caused in the water 
by the gas generated Vn the sunken particles. At 
the present time the municipality are threaten- 
ing to compel the mill-owners to consume their 
own sawdust ; and it is to be hoped that this 
obvious precaution wHl be adopted before the 
level of the river is seriously affected. 

In connection with his lumber-mills Mr Eddy 
*also has a factory for making matches. He lias 
recently patented an ingenious process by which 
it is possible to make the boxes entirely by 
machinery. Long strips of cardboard are placed 
in the machine, which cuts them into the requi- 
site length, glues them firmly together, and stamps 
them with the name of the maker by an almost 
simultaneous process. There are two of these 
machines at work throughout the day, and each 
machine is capable of turning out one hundred 
and sixty-five boxes in a minute, which, allow- 
ing for a working-day of ten hours, gives the 
immense sum-total of ninety-nine thousand 
boxes for each machine, or close upon two 
hundred thousand a day ! The process by which 
the matches are made is almost equally interest- 
ing, but differs little from that which is .pursued 
in our own country. 

In another department, wooden buckets are 
cut, clamped, fitted with bottoms, grained and 
varnished, almost entirely by machinery, not a 
single nail being used in the whole construction. 
But most interesting of all is the process by 
which fireproof buckets are made out of saw- 
dust. In tue first stage of construction the saw- 
dust is reduced to a pulp, in which condition it 
somewhat resembles the rags at a paper-mill. 
Then the pulp is forced into shape under stiong 
' hydraulic pressure, from which it emerges with 
the appearance and consistency of potters clay. 
The half-completed bucket is next baked at a 
temperature ranging from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred degrees j after which it is soaked 
for a considerable time in a chemical ingredient, 
which renders it utterly impervious to the taste 
of any fluid or even acid. At the end of these 
different processes the completed bucket has ac- 
quired the firmness and durability of concrete or of 
, stone. The sawdust employed Jias to he imported 
from a distance, as the pine-logs of which the 
r at Ottawa mainly consists leave behind 
resinous deposit. At the present moment, 
Mr Eddy is elaborating a process by 
he eventually hopes to extract the resin 
the ppe sawdust When this is accom- 


E lished, it will serve the double purpose of 
enefiting himself, by putting an end to the 
importation of foreign sawdust, and of pleasing 
the townspeople by saving the river from 
pollution. 

A general survey of the extensive yards in 
which the lumber is stacked and seasoned com- 
pleted our very interesting visit to Messrs Eddy’s 
works, and left us filled with admiration of 
Canadian enterprise and ingenuity, which bids 
fair to give that important province of the 
British empire a prominent position and com- 
manding influence among the nations of the 
future. 


THE BOSS OF THE YELLOW DOG. 

A WESTERN STORY. 

PART III.— CONCLUSION. 

It must not be supposed that Frank Sanborn 
had abandoned his original project of attempting 
to discover his brother’s wife and child. On the 
other hand, it was more than ever the main 
factor in all his plans, and in purchasing the 
Yellow Hog property he placed himself in a 

C ition to pursue the strongest clew which 
l so far crossed his path. It was fortunate 
for Frank that lie possessed the means whereby 
he could thus so easily gratify his desire to 
follow up every chance, to make amends in some 
sort for the fatal result of his hot temper years 
ago. 

When he arrived in California from Australia 
he was already as wealthy as his father had 
been when the old gentleman retired from active 
life in India ; and he was glad when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself for investing his money 
in the precise spot where the investigation into 
his brother’s afiairs just then seemed to call 
him. 

‘The boss’ soon settled down in his new 
sphere of action, and was not long in acquiring 
tlie respect, good-will, and even admiration of 
the strange mass of humanity in Blue Rocket 
Gulch. The hoys could see that Frank Sanborn 
was a man with a mind of his own, and a stiff 
backbone. Mentally and physically lie seemed 
to them like a man born to command — a man 
who never spoke a word which he did not mean, 
and which lie did not also mean should be 
understood and respected. Such men invariably 
rise to the surface the world over, but especially 
so in the Far West, where an absence of police 
and other representatives of organised law and 
order gives greater opportunity for men possess- 
ing a combination of moral and physical strength 
to come tp the front as leaders of their fellows. 
So Frank Sanborn was boss of the Yellow Dog, 
not merely by reason of his legal ownership 
of the mine, but also by 'virtue of his acknow- 
ledged superiority in the community as a man. 
He won the 1 marts of many by his practical 
kindness. He did not try to revolutionise Blue 
Rocket, and attempt to make an impossible 
Utopia out of a Nevada mining camp ; but 
taking things as he found them, lie did try to 
improve the place and its denizens. He did not 
build a church and distribute tracts, nor even 
insist on the miners signing the pledge ; but he 
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did his best at persuading the boys to build 
better dwellings, and to apply a few of the 
simple laws of hygiene to their daily life. And 
as he was not backward in giving assistance both 
in United States currency and good advice, he 
was far from unsuccessful in his efforts. 

Frank, Sanborn’s own residence was a palace 
when compared with the other habitations in 
the Gulch. It was only a frame shanty built 
of pine-boards, but it boasted three rooms — 
a kitchen, a sitting-room, and a sleeping apart- 
ment. The sitting-room also did duty as office 
and library ; for in it were the boss’s desk and 
iron safe, while several tiers of shelves were 
loaded down with books of all kinds. Two 
or three of them were old school and college 
favourites, which had accompanied their owner 
in all his travels ; but must of them were more 
recent purchases made in San Francisco ; while 
not a few of them had been ordered all the way 
from New York and Boston. 

The owner of these treasures was not the only 
one who derived benefit from them. All through 
the winter which followed Frank Sanborn’s ad- 
vent to Blue Rocket he had two constant visitors, 
who became his pupils -Seph and her ‘ best 
fellow.’ They were both bright and apt to learn ; 
but they had neither of them ever had the benefit 
of schooling, so Frank took pleasure in going 
over some of his boyhood’s studies for their 
benefit. Sepli progres ed amazingly, for slie 
was able to devote the greater part of each day 
to her books ; while Johnny, of course, could 
only give his evenings. 

Like Sepli, 4 Frisco Johnny ’ could tell very 
little of his early history, lie was left, while he 
was but a 4 tad of a boy,’ without father or 
mother, to get a living as best he could on 
the streets of San Francisco. As he grew 
older, he came eastward to the mining districts, 
and finally drifted to Blue Rocket. He did not 
even knoiv his full name, and as the part of it 
which lie did recollect was rather common, the 
miners prefixed ‘Frisco’ in honour of the town 
from which lie hailed — to distinguish him from 
the hundred -and-one other Johns, Jacks, and 
Johnnies in the camp. 

The boss of the Yellow Dog came to be very 
fond of both liis young friends, lie liked tlteiy 
better than lie remembered to have cared for 
anyone, except his father — and one of fe tliemhe 
loved. Yes, when the snows melted from the 
mountain tops and the wild spring weather made 
its appearance to disturb the regularity of studies, 
Frank Sanborn had to acknowledge to himself 
that lie was in love with Sepli. 

And Seph? • Well, witli all his experience and 
his knowledge of human nature, Frank could not 
satisfy himself as to Soph’s own feelings— he 
was not by any means sure that tlie' girl knew 
the real meaning of love. One tiling he could 
see: Frisco Johnny loved Sepli with all the* 
intensity of ardent, youthful affection and'admir- 
ation. The lad worshipped lyjr* ; and it would be 
no exaggeration to state that lie would doubt- 
less have laid down his life, if Seph had so 
wished, or if Seph could have been benefited 
thereby. And still Frank could not determine 
how much Seph cared for this boyish lover of 
hers. 

One fapt seemed evident to the rich man : if 


he had not come to/ Blue Rocket, it would have 
been fairly straight'sailing for Frisco Johnny, 
so far as Seph was concerned. And now ? Well, 
Frank Sanborn was sufficiently man of the world ■ 
to know that with hie years, his manly appear- 
ance, his experience, his educational advantages, 
and his conversational powers— to say nothing 
of his vast wealth — it would be a comparatively 
easy matter for him to go into the race for Sent 
and win. If she were deeply in love with tlie 
boy, or had she so much as passed her word to 
marry him, matters might have worn a different 
appearance, and success might not have seemed 
so attainable. But Sanborn felt convinced that 
neither of these possibilities was so. ‘Then,’ he 
asked himself many times, ‘ why should I not 
make the girl love me ? ’ 

And there he stopped. For, to liimself there 
seemed many reasons why he should not seek to 
come between Seph and Ugr 4 best fellow,’ as she 
still called Frisco Johnny. As time wore away, 
and a successful ending to Frank Sanborn’s life- 
long search seemed to be rapidly approaching, 
his reasons for not wishing to lessen the lad’s 
chances with Seph only increased and strength- 
ened. Yet lie knew more than ever that his own 
love for the girl was daily growing in intensity, 
and, without undue conceit, he thought he could 
still win Sepli’s affections with very slight effort 
on liis part. 

But he waited. He would at least give the lad 
a fair chance, and soon — Frank thought— those 
chances might be more nearly even with his 
own.* Ami so honourable was Sanborn in his 
patience and forbearance, that never for a 
moment did Frisco Johnny dream of his friend 
and employer’s secret. 


As, under Frank Sanborn’s tuition and train- 
ing, Frisco Johnny had become more intelligent, 
and versed somewhat in a technical knowledge 
of mining, lie had been placed in charge of a 
sectitAi of the mine. In that same part, some 
distance from the main shaft, was an old disused 
entrance, which the boss bail long contemplated 
embodying in a grand scheme of ventilation. 

It was late one afternoon, just about a year 
after Frank took possession of tlie Yellow Dog, 
that he sat alone in liis sitting-room busily 
engaged in writing. All day long, notwithstand- 
ing the heat, lie had been at his desk. In the 
morning he had received a package of papers 
from San Francisco, as well as a lengthy letter 
from London. These were spread before him 
all day, and to them lie frequently referred as 
lie continued to write incessantly. Towards five . 
o’clock his work was apparently completed, for 
he leaned back in his chair with the air of a man 
who felt relieved of an arduous task. 

While sitting thus, the door of the sitting-room 
was darkened by a young fellow in the working 
garb of a miner. ‘ If you are not too busy, Mr 
Sanborn, I wLh you would come down to the 
old shaft. I think I have struck something rich. 
Guess we had better work out all the silver 
before we rig up the old shaft for a ventilator.’ 

4 Ah ! is that so, Johnny ? So there is mo re 
wealth hidden away up there ? Does any one 
else know of it ? ’ 

‘No, sir. I was poking arotuid there alone, 
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beginning on the ventila^on business. Thought now came near, that deserted quarter, pf the 
1 ’d come right up to you.’ ' mine. 

One, two — five minutes passed away. 


i, I ’ra glad you didn’t come before 


I finished my job. — By the way, Johnny, acci- strain of both men was fearful, and neither of 
dents often happen. If anything should befall them could make any headway. The younger,, 
me, I want you, personally, to take charge of all man had to bear on his slender wrists, in addi- 
papers in drawer No. 3 in that safe. The key tion to his own weight, Sanborn’s two, hundred 
of the safe I generally carry in my watch-pocket, pounds ; while Sanborn had only his one* hand, 
and the lock combination is on a slip of paper to support himself. Frisco Johnny began to. 
inside my watchoase. — Ami, Johnny, in case I grow taint, and his companion felt that he could . 
do not see you again this week, I want you to not retain his grip on the overalls much longer^ 
come up here Sunday morning at ten o’clock, In that supreme moment one thought, one 
without fail. Don’t forget.’ impulse, was uppermost in Frank Sanborn’s 

Tile boss of the mine transferred all his papers mind and heart. lie could yet fulfil the mission 
from his desk to ‘drawer No 3,’ and locked the of his life; but he must be quick if he would 
safe. Then he and his young friend (and rival) do so. 


walked away toward the old shaft. ‘ Johnny, you could get out all right if you 

. . . . . were alone ? ’ q 

The shaft was about a hundred and fifty feet ‘Don’t talk so, boss. You’ve got a right to ' 
in depth, but the hoisting apparatus had long live as long as T have. Guess it’s all up with us ; 

since been removed. Frisco Johnny had that day but we’ll drop together.’ 

erected a temporary derrick to let himself down, ‘Well, can yon hold on a minute or two? I 
and near the discovered* vein of silver had rigged want to tell you something.’ 
up a couple of light platforms, each consisting ‘ 1 ’ll try, Mr Sanborn.* 

of a short board set across two pieces of scant- ‘Johnny, your name is Sanborn. You are my 

ling. brother’s boy— my nephew. Vou understand ? ’ 

Frisco Johnny was not considered by the * Yes, sir.’ 
miners the best of climbers; while Sanborn, ‘ Next Sunday, two law) era will be here, one 
strong* and athletic as lie was, fell far behind his from Frisco, and one from London to straighten 
companion in gymnastic accomplishments. Still everything out. You remember all 1 told you 
they managed to get down to the first platform, this afternoon about the safe and the papers ? ’ 


up a couple of light platforms, each consisting 
of a short board set across two pieces of scant- 
ling. 

Frisco Johnny was not considered by the 
miners the best of climbers ; while Sanborn, 


fifty feet from the surface, which was as far 
as the derrick rope reached, and then ‘ dropj>ed ’ 


Yes, sir.’ 

John Sanborn, you love Seph — so do I— you 


to the next board, eight feet lower. They had will marry her — take good care of her. — Good- 
hammers and chiseL in their pockets, and lor bye, Johnny — good-bye, Seph — my darling ! ’ 
half an hour or more they pursued their mvebti- For as the brave mail relinquished his grasp of 
gations. Sanborn was himself trying to secure his companion, and went crushing down the old 
a fair sample of the ore, when he missed striking shaft, his closing eyes rested once upon the wm- 
the chisel, and badly smashed the fingers oi his some face and shapely iorm of Seph trying to 
left hand by the violent blow from his hammer, peer into the daik ness. 

He then decided to postpone his efforts until the Two minutes later, young John Sanborn was 
morrow, and the two prepared to ascend. safe above ground. 

Now, the younger man was slightly built, The boss of the Yellow Dog had made amends, 
weighing little more than half as much asf Sail- | ‘A hie for a life ’ — he could do no more. 

bom, and as one of them must climb on the other ! 

to reach the top platform, they agreed that it , TmlAV n , Tr „ . . 

would be better for Johnny to go first. It was | TI1E EVOLUTION Ob HIE l M BREL LA. 
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going to be hard work for Frank, anyhow, on : There are very many tiling* in daily use the 
account of his lame hand ; but they calculated of winch are extremely curious mid 

that Johnny » asso-Uncc would be more valuable intereflt i ng v) ien W(J come to examine them, but 

from above than trom below. So r rank bent , . . . ®, . . , . . ’ 

his broad back while the lml sterna*! upon it and i " 1,, 1 dl ^ P T • “ ,ue ‘ M1 ' ll *- re “ h 7 

grasped the scantling of the platform above him I ,n0 ^ e °* hvmg are rarely given a thought to. 

with his hands. At that moment, one of the | We refer now more especially to umbrellas, the 

cross-pieces under the board on which Frank ; user of which E no longer an object of derision, 

stood gave way, and went crashing to the bottom 1 such as the fii>t Englishman who carried one 

of the mine. * Sanborn instincth ely and install- 1 became. Common as the article now is, it is only 
taneously with his unhnrt hand grabbed one since the early part of the present century that 
of his companion’s legs, as the re^t of the lower we have enjoyed such a defence from the rain, 
platform went thundering down the shaft. The travelled Jonas Han way, who died in 1786, 

It was a terrible situation; the heavier man was the first Englishman to carry an umbrella ; 
relying upon one hand which grasped the none ‘ hut its use did not become general until the early 
too reliable material of a pair of miner’s overalls, part of the present century. The introduction of 
while b6th depended upon a slight piece of it into Scotland wa$ even later than in Engluud. 
wood far from securely fastened. Had Sanborn In Creech’s Edinburgh Fugitive Fieccs there is a 

hot met with the accident to his hand, or had note to the following effect : ‘ In 1763 no such 

' their relative positions been reversed, they might thing known or used as an umbrella ; but an 
have stood a fair chance of escape. As it was, eminent surgeon in Edinburgh, who had occasion 
their hopes were very fragile. They shouted, to walk a good deal, used one about the year 
bojnfeo one heard them. The miners had ceased 1780.’ This surgeon was no other than Mr John 
wbsrifc nearly an hour before ; besides which, few Jamieson, who, having been to Paris f and seen 
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them in' we there, brought one home with him, 
and this was the first seen in Edinburgh. He was 
a huiftorons man, and related with much gusto 
how he was stared at by the people as he and 
his umbrella went along. 

We may wonder how, in the pre-umbrella 
days, people managed when they were caught in 
tlJe rain. They seem to have hurried as best 
they could to where some roof projected over 
the footpath, or to where some door offered 
r£fuge. It will be remarked how much time 
this must have wasted ; but minutes were not 
* guarded so carefully in those days as they are 
now. The literature of bygone days is full of 
amusing scenes and otherwise enacted under those 
r rain-shields. 

We do not mean to infer from the foregoing 
Miat the umbrella was not known of at all until 
the eighteenth century ; on the contrary, it is of 
very ancient origin, and was used by the Orientals 
and Greeks and Romans to a large extent, though 
very differently and under peculiar restrictions. 
Umbrella now means a portable protector from 
rain ; while the name parasol is given to a 1 
smaller, more fanciful, am! lighter article carried 
by ladies as a sun shade. Originally, the um- 
brella, from the Italian diminutive ombrelh , which 
strictly means ‘a little shade,’ was used only as 
a sun-shade, and its first home was in the hot, 
brilliant countries of the far East. In those 
sunny climes such an article was very agreeable ; 
but it. was not used for both rain and sun, as the 
Orientals do not think of leaving their homes in 
the rainy seasons. lt> application ns a defence 
from rain was quite an after-thought. The 
German word rtt/eiia rhinn and the French ]>ttr<i- 
pluie describe it as a rain-shield, just as the 
parasol signifies a sun-shield. Our vocabulary, 
however, has no appropriate word equivalent 
to rain-shield, so we content ourselves with 
umbrella. 

On an ancient sculpture at Perse pol is, in 
Persia, said to have been executed in the reign 
of Alexander the Great, a sovereign is depicted, 
attended by two bearers, one of whom hob Is an 
umbrella over the head of the royal personage. 
From the earliest times in the Eastern coun- 
tries, the umbrella was one of the emblems of 
royalty and power. On the sculptured remains of > 
ancient Nineveh and Egypt there are also repre- 
sentations of kings and lesser potentates going 
in procession with an umbrella over their heads. 
The term ‘satrap,’ the old Persian title for a 
prince br governor of a province, is said to be 
derived from the Persian word for umbrella ; 
and in India, as well as in Persia, the title * lord 
of the umbrella’ has been in vogue for ages. 
Among the titles of the sovereign of Ava is 
that of ‘lord of the twenty -four .umbrellas,’ 
which refers, it seems, to the twenty-foul- states or 
provinces combined under his sway. „ The Mall- 
rattan princes of India had among tlieir titles, 
‘lord of the umbrella.’ The king of Burma, 
addressing the Governor-general of India in 
1855, spoke of himself as ‘the monarch who 
reigns over the great umbrella-wearing chiefs 
of the Eastern countries.’ The umbrella is a 
distinguishing sign of the king of Morocco, and 
no one is allowed to use it except the sovereign, 
his sons, and brothers. It is related, in reference 
to this, that when one of the rulers of Morocco 


was leaving his palac^ his umbrella was broken 
by the violence ot the wind ; and ever ready with 
superstitions, it was at once interpreted ns an 
omen that his reign would soon terminate. 

Among the Greeks ftnd Romans, the umbrella 
was used by ladies, whilst for men to carry them 
it was looked upon as very effeminate. The 
baldachins placed over ecclesiastical chairs, cano- 
pies of thrones, pulpits, altars, and portals, are 
closely related in their origin to umbrellas, ami 
have, too, the same symbolic significance. There 
still hang large umbrellas in each of the basilican 
churches of Rome. It. is probable that the custom 
of using umbrellas in Greece and Italy never 
became obsolete. Montaigne alludes to its use 
in Italy as quite common 'in his day, but only 
as a sun -shade. Parasols played a very important 
part among the Greek sacred and funeral cere- 
monies and in the great holidays of Nature. The 
Romans used sun-shades not only at theatres but 
at battles also. 

When the Prince of Wales went to India, a 
golden sun-shade had to he placed over his head, 
as a symbol of his sovereignty. Many of the 
natives presented him with umbrellas as parting 
souvenirs. One, hailing from Indore, is in the 
form of a mushroom ; whilst that given by the 
queen of Lucknow is in blue sal in, stitched with 
gold, and covered with fine pearls ; others are 
made of gilt paper, others entirely covered with 
ravishing feathers of rare birds, all having long 
handles in gf>ld or silver, damascened in carved 
ivory or in painted wood of wonderful richness 
and execution 

The amusing story related by Dr Kitto serves 
as an excellent illustration ot the use of the 
umbrella m Turkey. The great traveller wus 
staying tor a time at the village of Orta-Khoi, on 
the Bosporus, some six miles from Constantin- 
ople. lie was accustomed to visit Constantinople 
pretty often; and one day, when lie was going, 
thinking it might rain, he took an umbrella. 
When ]ic reached the spot where the boats started 
from, he found they had all gone ; and not wishing 
to give up his visit, he determined to walk, ami 
started oil on the road at the back of the build- 
ings lining the Bosporus. Shortly after he started, 
it commenced to rain, and he very naturally put 
up his umbrella. As he approached the palace 
of Dolma Baktche, he obseived the sentinel was 
making some extraordinary signs to him ; hut he 
failed to comprehend their significance. The 
soldier finally lun-tened towards him with his 
bayonet directed straight for the innocent travel- 
ler. An old Turk who happened to have seen all 
the proceedings, assailed Dr Kitto, Us he thought 
very rudely, by pulling down the umbrella and 
turning and speaking to the sentinel. He was 
then allowed to pass on; but the old Turk did not 
let him put up his umbrella until -they were 
beyond the precincts of the imperial residence, 
as the umbrella is emblematic of royalty in 
Turkey. It is, however, used in Constantinople, 
although the Sultan is supposed not to know it, 
and’ for this reason it is not allowed to be dis- 
played in his presence or in passing any of the 
palaces. 

Umbrellas when first used in this country were 
heavy, ungainly articles, which did not hold well 
together. Considerable ingenuity lias been exer- 
cised to bring them to their present compact. 


serviceable, and elegant fbrms. In their early 
days they usually had long handles, with ribs of 
whalebone or cane, very rarely of metal, and 
stretchers of cane ; the jointing of the ribs and 
stretchers to each other find to the handles was 
very rough. Oiled silk or cotton, both of which 
are heavy in substance, and liable to stick together 
in folds, was used as the covering material.. Ging- 
ham was soon substituted for the oiled cloth; .and 
ih 1848 Mr Sangster patented the use of alpaca as 
a covering material for umbrellas. Mr Samuel 
Fox in 1852 was the next to improve the umbrella 
by inventing the ‘ Paragon * rib, which is formed 
ota thin strip of steel rolled into a U or trough 
section. This gives great strength for the weight 
of metal. 

* In the seventeenth century in France, the 
.parasol was not in regular use except at court 
among the great ladies. The silk sun-slmde was 
used for promenades^ and in the beautiful alleys 
of the Versailles Park about the middle of Louis 
XIV.’s reign. In Fournier’s Old and New it is 
stated that the invention of parasols was drawn 
from the felt hat of .Tabarin. Another likely 
proof of the use of parasols and umbrellas not 
being very wide in the seventeenth century, may 
be inferred from the fact that the celebrated 
Pr^cieuses, who were accustomed to say ‘The 
third element falls’ for ‘Tt rains,’ seemed to have 
had ho word peculiar to themselves for this 
much-prized article. Madame de Pompadour 
had a very curious sun-slmde in her possession ; 
it was of blue silk, superbly decorated with 
wonderful Chinese miniatures in mica, and orna- 
ments in paper very finely cut and affixed to the 
background. 

In conclusion, we cannot do better than recall 
the amusing episode which took place at Blair- 
gowrie when an umbrella was first sported there. 
It seems the minister and the laird were the only 
people who used them, and the people at large 
looked upon them as some strange phenomena. 
One day one of the tenants went to pay his rent 
to the laird, and it began to rain as lie was about 
to leave. He was very kindly offered the loan of 
an umbrella, which lie accepted, and started off 
gaily with the ‘peculiar phenomenon ’ in his hand. 
A little time after, the laird was surprised to see 
his tenant hastening back and to hear him, 
exclaiming: ‘This ’ll never do; there’s nac door 
in a’ my house that ’ll let it in ; my very barn- 
door winna let it in ! ’ The good man had not 
thought of closing it. 

GAMMIDGE’S GHOST. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. — CH Vl\ I. 

I WAS twenty-two, and Alicia was nineteen then, 
and we were devoted to each other ; but marriage 
seemed a long, long way off. My salary was a 
remarkably small one, and <€ood and clothes anti 
various other indispensable things absorbed every 
penny of it. I had no money of my own, and 
Alicia would only have forty pounds a year 
'when she tame of age. Though there was 
, Jfitofc much prospect of our marriage, yet we 
;.idfepi0ggled bravely with fortune, and vowed to 
other that love in a cottage would be prefer- 
a&fo to single blessedness. I daresay that folks 
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do talk like that at twentyWo and nineteen ; 
but as ten years have gone by since Alicia and 
I indulged in such conversation, I have lived to 
see the folly of it. 

At twenty-two I was only a clerk at Leader 
and Process’s, and my * screw ’ was a beg- 
garly thirty shillings a week. At thirty-two 
— this present time of writing— J am senior 
partner in the firm of Gainmulge & Walker, and* 
doing very well indeed. Leader and Process are 
both dead, and Walker and myself took up the 
business. Walker’s maiden aunt found him tlic ; 
money ; I had mine already. That is seven 
years ago, and I was then twenty-five. We paid 
two thousand pounds apiece for the good-will 
of the concern, and it was worth it, for few firn^ 
in Chancery Lane had half us much to do as* 
Leader & Process hath 

How came I, who had thirty shillings a week 
at twenty-two, to have two thousand pounds at 
twenty-five 7 Somebody died and left it to me? 
No ; 1 hadn’t a relation who was worth a penny, 
unless it was Uncle Thomas Gammidge, and lie 
never forgave me for choosing the law as a 
profession. I had expected him to find all the 
expenses, for one naturally looks to one’s friends 
in matters of that sort ; but he wouldn’t stump 
up a penny ; and in the end old Process, who 
was a decent fellow altogether, did it for me. 
No ; nobody ever left me any money except 
Leader, who bequeathed nineteen guineas to buy 
a rin" with. How, then, did I come by that 
two thousand pounds? Did I make it on the 
turf, or the Stock Exchange, or by speculating 
well and wisely ? None of these. As to the 
turf, I don’t know one horse from another ; 
I hate the Stock Exchange ; and I don’t even 
care for speculation at cards. No ; I got my 
two thousand, which purchased me a half-share 
in a great business, enabled me to marry Alicia, 
and thus to be happy for ever after, from a 
Ghost ! 

It was this way. One summer morning I was 
driving my quill over a Jiorrible piece of draft 
paper in the dingy room at Leader & Process’s, 
when the bell rang in old Process’s office. I had 
just come in from the court, and I looked at 
Jones, who was the only other fellow in the 
room. * Jones kept Isis head down and pretended 
not to hear. 

‘There’s Process ringing,’ I said. in, 

Jones.’ V 

‘Go in yourself ; he always wants you.’ 

So 1 went iu, knocking slightly at the door, 
as was my wont. I believe I started when 
I got inside, and then blushed like a girl. You 
see, I did ‘not know who was with old Process, 
and it rather took me by surprise to see a 
tall, .slim, exceedingly pretty young lady seated 
in tfie armchair which stood by Process’s desk. 
We didn’t often see such pleasant-looking people 
at Leader & Process's as this young lady, She 
wa* not so pretty as Alicia, of course ; but I think 
Alicia was the only other girl in the world 
who was any prettier. She had a pair of as 
blue eyes as I ever saw — Alicia’s eyes are brown 
—anil her hair was really golden, not pale and 
fluffy, like a wig in a barber’s window, but 


a, ?i SffiiKF 1 * gammidg: 

just the tint orieaves in autumn, you know. 
A young man was sitting near her, and he was 
a goocl-iooking fellow too, tall, broad-shouldered, 
something like a military man, as indeed he 
was. Those two made a very nice pair, nearly 
as nice as Alicia and myself. 

‘Did you ring, sir?’ I said to Process, be- 
coming painfully conscious that the voting lady 
was looking at me, and that I had my office 
coat — a particularly disreputable one— on. 

‘Yes,’ said Process, ‘yes. — Sit down, Gammidgo. 
We — Captain Penrose and Miss Stanley, 1 he went 
on, nodding in the direction of the two young 
people, ‘and myself want to have a little talk 
.with you.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ I said, bowing as politely as possible 
to Captain Penrose and Miss Stanley, and seating 
hiyself and wondering what was coming. 

‘You remember Miss Penrose, Gammidge?’ said 
old Process. 

Now Miss Penrose was an old party with 
whom we had a good deal of business in one 
way or another. I remembered her very well, 
because she was always so confoundedly snappish 
when she came to the office. 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘She is dead,’ said old Process. 

‘ Oh, indeed, sir. 1 

‘Yes,’ he continued, ‘and nobody can find her 
will.’ 

‘ Did we draw it up, sir V I asked. 

‘ No, the old Miss Penrose made it 

herself. 1 

1 knew he was going to say ‘ the old fool,’ and 
so did tlie other two, for they both smiled. 

‘She made it herself/ said Process ; ‘and she’s 
hidden it somewhere where nobody can find 
it.’ 

‘Had she much to leave, sir?’ 

‘ Much ? About half a million, 1 should 
think ! And the worst of it is this : Miss 
Penrose always promised to leave her money 
in equal shares to her two nephews, John and 
Reginald Penrose. Reginald, however, offended 
her 1 

‘I am Reginald, 3 said the young fellow by 
the window with a smile. 

‘And so,’ continued Mr Process, ‘Miss Penrose 
made another will, and left all she had to John. 
Now she’s dead, and that will is in existence, 
and John Penrose’s lawyers* have it. But Miss 
Stanley here, who resided with Miss Penrose 
dnrin jB ifche last two years of her life, says that 
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the our lady made a new will a week before 
her death, leaving the money in equal shares, 
as in the old will. The new will, however, can’t 
be found.’ 

* Who made the new will V I asked, looking 
at Miss Stanley. 

‘ Miss Penrose wrote it out herself/ she said ; 
‘and I was one witness, and Mrs Johnson 4 the 
housekeeper, the other.’ 

‘You were not interested in it, Miss Stanley?’ 
said old Process. 

‘No. — Miss Penrose said she would leave me 
nothing because I was engaged, to be married 
to Reginald, and so we should share what she 
left him.’ 

‘And now you can’t get married unless the 
will’s found?’ said old Process, who was always 
very blunt. ‘Uni — the old lady’s repentance 


seems to have been Somewhat peculiar.— Well* 
to business. Gammidge— Miss Stanley is certain 
that the new will is in existence, hidden away 
in Penrose Abbey somewhere. Captain Penrose 
heirs the Abbey under the old will ’ , • 

‘With nothing to keep it up on !’ groaned the 
Captain. 

‘And so he has free entry there. He wants 
me to send down somebody who will find the 
will. Will you go, Gammidge?’ 

‘Certainly, sir. I’ll do my best to find it. — 
But would not your brother,’ addressing Captain 
Penrose, ‘consent to give up one half share on 
hearing Miss Stanley’s testimony about the new 
will?’ 

‘My brother/ said the Captain, ‘is not my 
friend. He is acquainted with the fact that a 
new will was made ; but he laughs at the 
idea.’ # 

* Then I ’ll go ; and if that will is in Penrose 
Abbey, I ’ll find it.’ 

‘I’ll be bound 3*011 will/ said old Process. 
‘ Yes, if it is there, you .may trust Gammidge 
to discover it, Captain Penrose.’ 

‘I shall bo awfully obliged if you will/ said 
tlie Captain, lobking at me; ‘and, by Jove! 
I trust 3'ou’ll allow me to — to ’er, offer you 
some ’er ’ 

‘Oh yes/ said Process; ‘you shall pay him 
handsomely enough when lie’s found it, and 
we’ve got it proved and made right.’ 

So, then, Captain Penrose and Miss Stanley 
shook hands with old Process and went away, 
while 1 returned to Jones and Walker and 
consulted with them as to trains and times. I 
went away early that day, after old Process 
had given me some advice and a few five-pound 
notes ; and when I had had my dinner and 
put on my best coat, I rode down to Claphain 
Common and called on Alicia, whose mamma 
conducted a small establishment for young ladies, 
throwing in deportment and the use of the 
globes ior half a guinea a quailer. 

‘ What n the matter said Alicia, running 
into their best pailour with her face full of 
surprise and her mouth full of pudding, for 
it was their dinner-time. ‘Have you been made 
pti partner, or lias the firm failed, or what is 
it?’ 

‘ Alicia, I am going out of tow 11 on important 
business. I may be away a week ; or/ I con- 
tinued gloomily, ‘it may be for ever.— No ; 1 
mean a month.’ , 

Then P told her all about it ; and presently 
we went to Mrs Lovojoy— Alicia’s surname was 
Lovejoy — and told her all about it. And We 
all three agreed tlmt Miss Penrose was an old 
ass, and the Captain and his sweetheart — over 
whom Alicia was just a little bit jealous — a very 
ijl-used couple. 

‘And who Jiiiows/ said Mrs Lovejoy, when 
I went away that evening, having previously 
conducted Alicia through the classic groves of 
Wandsworth and Lavender Hill, by way of a 
constitutional — ‘who knows what may not turn, 
out from it? Samuel may find the will; apd„ 
the Captain will be so pleased that he may 
offer to share it with him, or he may get him 
a baronetcy or a commission in the line or some- 
thing, But at any rate it will be a good thing 
if the will is found, and the poor young people . 
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are put in possession of Ae% very own.’ With j 
which fervent wish, and & good many farewell 
kisses and injunctions to write often from Alicia, 
I went home to my lodgings in Pentonville 
Bead, .resolving to get up early in the morning 
so as not to miss my train. 

l$phen I got to King’s Cross Station at nine 
aVfick the next morning, whom should J see 
spoiling up and down the platform hut Captain 
; Penrose, lie was evidently on the lookout for 
1U6, for the instant he recognised me he came 
aeross to where I was standing and shook hands. 

4 Good-morning, Mr Gammidge,’ lie said pleasantly. 
‘I called at Mr Process’s ollice yesterday after- 
moon to give you this, but you had gone away. 
They told me what time you proposed leaving 
this morning, so I came to** meet you.’ He held 
out a note as he spoke, mid I took it and put 
it in my pocket, thanking him at the same time 
for his trouble. 

/No trouble at ull,’ he said. 4 It is just a note 
to the housekeeper, Mrs Johnson, telling her 
to make you comfortable and to give you access 
to oil parts of the Abbey/ 

4 Is the Abbey uii old place?’ I asked, more 
for the sake of saying something than from 
curiosity^ regarding a place which I should be 
able to examine for myself in an hour or two. 

* Very old. Borne parts of it must be - let me 
see,, oh, quite eight hundred years of age/ 

‘Indeed 1 Ivtippose they are in rums?’ 

4 Yes/ he answered ; ‘ for the most pai t they 
are in ruins. But the ruins are well kept. My 
r aunt was very fond of them. jSlie used to loam 
about Jn them, talking of the old monks, ior 
. hours at a time. — And, by- the -bye, Gammidge,* 
he continued, ‘you mustn’t pay any attention to 
any old wives’ tales you may hear down there.’ 

I looked at him in surprise. lie turned his 
face away from me, and 1 thought there was 

uneasy look about him. 

4 How do you mean, sir V 

?i 4 You know what old women are. Old Johnson 
isaixty, if a day, and all the women-servants are 
• old. 1 thought they might perhaps till your 

■ head full of ghost-tules and that sort of thing, 

. don’t you know V 

' 4 Oh, is that' all ! I’m not afraid of ghosts,, 
Captain Penrose. •=— Is the Abbey said to be haunted/ 

, thcnP # 

4 Well,’ he began, ‘yes, it is, Gammidge. Can’t 

■ deny myself that there are some funny things 

■ happen there now and then, though I don’t 
believe ih ghosts at all. My aunt, now, believed 
in the Penrose Abbey ghost very lifmly.’ 

, 4 Oh, is there a special ghost ?’ 

4 Yes ; it ’s a Black Friar who haunts the place — 
Ot least so they say. Of course it’s all nonsense ; 
hut those old women will talk, and X thought 1 
had better warn yon, in ease you should feel 
nervous.* 

‘I’m very much obliged, sir; but I’m not 
nervous at all ; and if 1 see a ghost of a black 
;iriar or a white one, 1*11 serve him with a notice 
/to quit 1 

/ And then it was time for my train to start ; 

X shook hands again witli Captain Penrose, 
■.And having promised to write if I discovered ! 
/the will or any trace of it, 1 took my scut, and 
■’ whirled away from Loudon and from Alicia. 

Abbey is five miles from Doucuster 


f 'rt a north-westerly direction. It was half-past 
welve o’clock when I reached Doncaster ; and 
I stood holding my ba« for a while, undecided 
as to whether 1 should hire a cab and go to my 
destination at once, or have a look Vound the 
famous Yorkshiie racing- town. My , indecision 
was cut short by a middle-aged man in livery 
approaching me and inquiring if I was for 
Penrose Abbey. On my replying in the affirma- 
tive, he conducted me to a solemn-looking 
brougham outside the station, iu which I bestowed 
myself and my traps, and was carried away. 
In passing along the country roads, which about 
there are very good and well kept, I noticed 
that the neighbourhood w r as somewhat flat and'; 
monotonous, and 1 wondered what I was to do 
with myself during my hours of recreation ; feu* 

T knew quite well that if I was to overhaul the' 
Abbey thoroughly, 1 should have to remain there 
some time. 1 was received at the great door 
of the Abbey by Mrs Johnson, a fat, motherly 
old person of sixty or so, robed in rustling black , 
silk, and displaying a grand gold chain and eye- 
glasses on her capacious front. She led me with 
a good deal of ceremony to a small room in the 
interior of the building, wdieie a capital cold 
luncheon was set out 1 did justice to this, after 
1 had washed the dust of my journey away, 
and then I went out into the grounds and lighted 
my pipe.* 

It seemed almost sacrilege to smoke amongst 
such grand old ruins. The Abbey was certainly 
a very line and romantic place. Half the house 
was m good repair, and almost modern, but the 
rest was in complete dismemberment. Great 
masses of masonry were piled here and there 
about the grounds ; and these, covered with ivy 
and other creeping plants, looked exceedingly 
picturesque. The chancel of the Abbey church 
was in very good preservation, and you could 
see easily where the altar and the seats for the 
choir had been. Altogether, it was about as 
romantic a place as I had ever seen. 

1 thoroughly examined the exterior of the 
place that afternoon, and got into conversation 
with the baililf, a sturdy old Yorkshireman, who 
looked pityingly at me when I told him that 
1 came from London. I drew him on towards 
the ghost business ; but as soon as I put a 
leading question, he assumed a very solemn 
expression of countenance and cantered away on 
his pony. I began to see there were other people 
than the late Miss Penrose who believed In the 
Abbey ghost. ; * 

I dined that evening in solitude, and wondered 
what Alicia was doing, and how long it would 
be before I should see her. Then I contrasted 
the splendour of my meal with the frugality 
of my usual tea in Pentonville lioad. I sat 
thinking and sipping my wine for an hour or 
two, and then I went out for another stroll and 
a Imnl pipe in the grounds. 

It was moonlight that evening. How grand 
the ruins did look ! I wished over and over 
again that Alicia and her — no, not her mother, 
though the old lady was a good old soul— that 
Alicia and her pretty face were there. It w'ould 
have been very pleasant to stroll round the 
massive buttresses and through the silent dois-" 
ters with Alicia. 1 w-ent back dolefully to the 
house. 


^jSSi^oT* thinking Atom). ( m 

Standing at the steps w*b Mrs Johnson. She ‘ They would he ^nufied now, if the will could 
seemed to be looking out for me, so 1 advanced be found. . But Master Reginald is very poor, 
to her and observed that it was a very fine and Miss Evu has very little money.’ 


evening. 

‘Yes, sir ; a beautiful evening.’ 

* The ruins look very fine in the moonlight.’ 

* They do* indeed,’ she answered with emphasis. 


and Miss itva lias very little money/ 

‘ Eva, Eva ! That y s Miss Stanley’s name, is it ? 
It’s very pretty ; but I like Alicia better.’ • 

‘I beg your nanlon,’ said Mrs Johnson. 
‘Nothing,’ 1 answered in confusion. I 


‘My late mistress, poor Miss Penrose, was very I’d go to bed, and get up early to begin uiy 
fond of them, sir. She would walk amongst search. 

them for hours in the moonlight.’ ' ‘ Yes ; I ’ll show you your rooms, sir.’ 

‘Oh, then, she was not afraid of the ghost?’ _ - . 

The housekeeper gave a little start and looked r n ii i vr ur i \r r* a i n n u 

eiiriously at me! We were standing in the full THINKING ALOUD, 

glare of the moonlight, and 1 noticed that a One of Addison’s happiest phrases is that used 
Frightened expression came into her face. l,y bin, {ls synonymous with candid and un- 

' ‘Afraid of the ghosts she repeated. ‘What fettered expression— -‘ thinking aloud. 1 It evi- 


ghost V 

‘Any ghost,’ 1 said, smiling. 

* Oli,’ she said, looking, I fancied, a good deal 

relieved, ‘ I thought you meant No, sir ; 

she was not afraid of any ghost ; oh no !’ 


fettered expression— thinking aloud. 1 It evi- 
dently at ti acted attention at the time when the 
reappearance of Sir Roger de Coverley was 
awaited with so much interest; and since then, 
it has been used by some of our great masters 


I saw well enough that what the Captain had of English prose. Macaulay says of the graceful 
'said was true, and that tlieie was a popular essayist himself, that to enjoy his conversation in 
superstition down there in favour oi a ghost, the highest perfection it wan necessary to be alone 
so I put a leading question : ‘Then it isn’t true w ith him and to hear him think aloud. ‘There 
about the Black 1 liar ?’ is no such thing,’ Addison used to say, ‘as real 

Iho woman did start then, and I uw that rauvcrsatiuI1 but between two persons.’ Woleridge- 
she was distressed. ‘Oh dear me! Whoever , u „ ® 

has been nutting that into your hum!, sir? The the ];ta .. u sliglitl.v different senso. 


servants liave no business to talk about such speaking of the House of Commqgft, tlie philoso- 
thiuea,’ pher declared that a certain member ‘thought 

‘Don’t alarm yourself. I 'm not 1 lightened at aloud; everything in his mind— good, had, or in- 
the biggest and best ghost that ever walked. It different - out it came. He was like the Newgate 


was Captain Penrose who told me about it.’ 


gutter, flowing with garbage, dead dogs, and mud. 


‘Well, it’s a good thing you’re not easily He was pre-eminently a man of many thoughts, 
trill IV • .1 1.1 IV* 01 With no ideas; hemv lie was always so lengthy, 

£SJ.e when ^ ^ -er ything to see 

there’s goo»l grounds. My poor dear mistress any Hang. . 


•believed lirinly in the Black Friar, as you call 
him; though whether lie he black or green 1 
don’t know, for 1 never saw him.’ 

‘ Did Miss Penrose think she saw him ?' 


It is certain that, using the phiase in one or 
other of tin* ways in which it is here employed, 
everybody may he said to think aloud. When in 
congenial company we all give utterance to our 


‘Many and many a time, sir. 1 was once with thoughts pretty much as they arise; and when 
her when she saw him, and it was rather strange, ‘thinking on their legs,’ most people have to go 
too. I did see something like a monk’s black through a great deal — in a twofold sense — to 
dress, but that was all. My mistress, liowo\er, bring forth very little. Mrs I’oysor, too, flight 
used to pels ist that she saw' him otlon ; and 1 be regarded as a personified example of another 
never contradicted her, poor lady.’ lurid of thinking aloud, to widen very many 

‘And is there any legend connected with the people are addicted. With them, as with Landor, 


ghost, Mrs Johnson f> 


speech is a safety-valve that works automatically 


‘There is a story about it. It is baid to he when aeeitaui amount of pressure is developed; 
the ghost of Bertrand Penrose, who was Prior or and although they often cause pain, this at least 
Abbot of tlie monastery here six hundred years luufljfcbe sand m their favour, that nobody over 
ago. He was u bad man once, and killed somoi yet- had cause to complain oi being deceived in 
one. And they say that his pemuice is to haunt them. Such pool de think aloud in an uninistak- 

+ 1.« lw, » «1,1. /L 


the place and nuke what atonement he can. 1 
‘ How does he atone ?’ 


able manner. 

But- to waive the obvious reflections on this 


‘Well, if there’s anything importaift* to the aspect of the question — the term ‘thinking 


1 Somethin 
saw him th 


nothing of that sort. My mistress said Uie his friend Anet died at Chambery, ‘p 
im the morning of her death ; and she Jacques,’ as he. so often calls himself; 


family about to take place, he appears. 5 aloud’ seems moiv applicable to the conversation 

‘And gives warning ii of*snch men as^Rmisseau and Goldsmith. *When 

‘Something of that sort. My mistress said Uie his friend Anet died at Chambery, ‘poor Jean 
saw him the morning of her jleuth ; and she Jacques,’ as he. so often calls himself; spoke of 
said she knew she should die that day. And him to Madame de Warrens ‘with the most 
although Miss Stanley and myself tried to per- sinqpre and lively affection;’ when suddenly, he- 
suade her out of it, she did die, just as she says, ‘in the midst of our conversation the vile, 
said.’ ungrateful thought occurred, that 1 should in- 

‘Miss Stanley’s a nice young lady,*’* I said, lierit his wardrobe, and particularly a liandsome 
suddenly forgetting the Abbey ghost ‘ I suppose black coat, which 1 thought very becoming. As 
she and Captain Penrose will be mamed some 1 thought this, 1 consequently uttered it; for 
day?’ * , when with her, to think and to speak was the 
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same tiling. 1 Elsewhere, he Refers to liis ‘ praise- 
worthy custom’ of speaking without thought. 
That ‘praiseworthy custom,’ however, placed him 
in some rather awkward predicaments, as every 
reader of his Confessions will remember. 

Yet, after all, they were the veriest trifles in 
comparison with poor Goldsmith’s. ‘Noll,’ says 
Davies, could not conceal what was uppermost 
in his mind; he blurted it out to see what became 
of it, says Johnson. And this man, according 
to Forster, was the true author of the saying 
about speech being given to man to conceal liis 
thoughts ! He gave the lie every day to his own 
epigram. So accustomed was lie to give utter- 
ance to every idea as it arose in his mind, that 
anybody familiar with him might with confi- 
dence have accused him of having said anything 
that he had really thought. Burke once saw 
him standing near ;i crowd of people who were 
staring and shouting at some foreign women in 
the windows of one of' the* hotels in Leicester 
Square. Afterwards, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, 
Burke charged him with saying : ‘What stupid 
beasts the crowd must be for staring with such 
admiration at those painted Jezebels, while a man 
of my talents passes by unnoticed.’ Goldsmith 
protested, but at length answered with great 
humility: ‘I do recollect that something of the 
kind • passed through my mind, hut X did not 
tliink I had uttered it.’ 

Of quite another class of thinkers-aloud are 
the mutterers. The father of the present Duke 
of Cambridge during prayers in church always 
ejaculated a few remarks of a decidedly secular 
character sot to voce , apparently quite unconscious 
tliat anybody could hear him. This example, 
though well authenticated, is perhaps more apo- 
cryphal than that given in the recently published 
Life of Reyn ell Taylor. Towards tin* end of 1845, 
Taylor was wounded, one of the wounds pioceed- 
ing from a blow that ‘ split, liis nose like a pea.’ 
The doctor who attended him said, as if to him- 
self: ‘Dear me! this is too handsome a face to 
be scarred in this way. I must use fine needles 
instead of plaster.’ Some twenty years later, a 
gentleman got into a railway carriage in England 
with Taylor, and began muttering: ‘Well, 1 did 
make a capital job of that, certainly. Yes, I am 
sure it is the same nose.’ It was the same doctoF, 
still given to thinking aloud. 

‘Thinking with a pen’ is very closely allied 
to thinking aloud. Lamartine was wont to 
scribble all over the margins of his proof-sheets ; 
and De Quincey, to the great astonishment ftf 
the printers, covered some of liis with diatribes 
against his liver, blue pill, and other mundane 
matters. The thoughts ot both these authors — and 
of many others — seem, in short, to have trickled 
out of their pens just as they came uppermost. 
Whether this habit, so far as I)e Quincey is con- 
cerned, was due to liis style of writing, or wlietllei 
the style of writing was due to the habit, is a 
moot-point. But be this as it may, the great 
charm of the Opium-eater’s writings is their 
rambling character — their unpremeditatedness. 
Take any one of liis essays, and there will be 
found in it almost everything hut what is sug- 
gested to the mind of the ordinary reader by its 
title. The essay on Shakespeare is a striking 
i&Mft in point. De Quincey seems to have taken 
ft* feet, strung on it a row of pearls, and only 


returned for another feet when his fancies were 
exhausted. 

Lord Dudley and Ward — to return to the mut- 
terers — was greatly addicted to the habit of 
favouring all near him witli liiR thoughts. We 
are told by Theodore Hook’s biographer tliat his 
lordship considered it a bore to have ‘anybody in 
the same railway carriage with him. On one 
occasion, when somebody jumped in alongside 
him, he muttered quite distinctly: ‘What a bore ! 
I ought to say something, 1 suppose. 1 had 
better ask him to dinner. I’ll think about it.’ 
Two other stories are told of this eccentric noble- 
man in Lord Albemarle’s amusing work, Fifty 
Years of my Life. Lord Dudley was a frequent 
guest at the Pavilion. His knowledge of good 
living led him easily to detect a great falling-off 
in the royal cuisine since the decease of George 
IY. Sitting next King William one day, he 
exclaimed : ‘What a change, to be sure-cold 
pates and hot. champagne ! ’—The king and queen, 
when Duke and Duchess of Clarence, olice dined 
with Lord Dudley, who handed Her Royal High- 
ness in to dinner. Scarcely seated, he began to 
soliloquise aloud . ‘What bores these royalties 
are! Ought I to drink wine with her, as 1 would 
with any other woman ?’ And in the same tone 
he continued : ‘ May 1 have the honour of a glass 
of wine with your Royal Highness?’ Towards 
the end of dinner he asked her again. ‘With 
great pleasure, my lord,’ she replied, smiling; 

‘ but I have had one glass with you already.’ — 
‘And so she has !’ was the muttered rejoinder. 

THE STARS. 

What are their years ? The night’s nnfathomed deep 
Rings hack lie answer, gives no glimmering key; 

And still unknown, and beautiful, they keep 
The silent courses of Eternity. 

What are their memories of Creation’s days, 

When staitled Chaos, from its kingdom hurled, 

First knew its Master, and with glad amaze 

They sang the birth -song of our trembling world i 

What have they looked on since, with patient eyes, 
While million years uncounted idled away? 

Who claims antiquity for man that dies, 
before such recoi ds of the Past as they ? 

Can they to man his mystery explain, 

The why, the whence, of his uncertain state ? 

Unlock the riddle that he reads in vain, 

And clear the tangled problem of his fate ? 

Can they a fashion to the future give, 

And" tell the whither of man’s anxious quest? 

Make life a less than w eariness’to live, 
t Or stay the hazard of his 'wild unrest ? 

Oh Stars ! what-midnight message do ye bear 
To minds giown weary with the years’ increase ? 

The wistful eyes that watch you shining there, j 
Look out of troubled hearts that know- not peace. 

Louis H. Brindley. 
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VALESCURE, THE NEW RIVIERA 
HEALTH RESORT. 

‘ Oo and see Valescure before you leave tlie 
Riviera. My brother was there, lately, and raves 
about the place.’ Such was a message conveyed 
to us by letter when we \.orc basking under the 
sunny skies and wandeiing amidst the fragrant 
lemon groves of that most charming of southern 
health-resorts, San Remo. The letter went on to 
say that Valescure was a newly-discovered pine- 
clad district, a little over two miles Horn the sea- 
coast town of St Raphael, m Provence, and that 
the air was as the very elixir of life to those 
suffering from diseases of the nervous or digestive 
systems. 

‘The very place for me,’ I cried tiiumphantly 
to my companion. ‘ Let 's start off at once, and 
bathe ourselves m the invigorating air of the 
Provencal pines 5 

But my friend was not so headstrong, and 
suggested that my Sail Remo medical man should 
first be consulted. 

‘ 1 think Valescure might suit you very well 

indeed,’ said Dr E , with his pleasant smile, 

when I mentioned the subject to him. ‘The 
French doctors think highly of it ; and 1 should 
be glad of your impressions of the place sluuld 
you resolve to pay it a visit.’ 

A day or two later avc staited by a very early 
train to the westward so early, indeed, that 
when w'e arrived at the frontier station of Venti- 
miglia we discovered that we were the sole 
travellers possessed of baggage who wej*e passing 
into France ; but in spite of this coincidence our 
portmanteaus Averc treated Avith much considera- 
tion ; and after the usual delay, Ave were soon 
again creeping along the glorious coast betAveen 
Mentone and Nice, inhaling delicious draughts 
of the cool fragrant morning air, which came 
stealing over the gently-heaving bosom of the 
azure and classic Mediterranean Sea. 

Four hours after having quitted San Remo, we 
reached St Raphael Station, and ensconced our- 
selves in the omnibus of the Grand Hotel de 


ralesrurc, at which hostelry we had previously 
engaged rooms. Quitting the sea, we drove 
inland in the direction of the Etdrelle Mountains, 
and after leaving the to\A u, began to ascend by a 
gentle gradient amidst dwarf pine, and gnarled 
fan tactic cork-trees, the undergrowth being prin- 
cipally composed of a Avealth of giant heaths 
covered with bloom, -which scented the air with 
a delicate perfume, mingled with which were 
innumerable cistus plants, their fairy-like white 
blossoms gleaming in tlie brilliant sunlight like 
pale dog-roses. 

.We arrived at the hotel — the garden of which 
is planted with eucalyptus trees, yellow flowering 
mimosas, and aloes — in lime for dejeuner, and 
immediately after that important meal Avas 
despatched, avc sallied out, bent on enthusiastic 
exploration, and plunged into the pine and cork 
forest close at hand, through Avhich winding foot- 
paths lend in every possible direction amongst 
wild dales and picturesque valleys, around 
wooded lulls, and up romantic gorges filled with 
the musical sound of brawling mountain streams 
rushing over timeworn boulders of limestone 
«nd porphyry. 

To the imaginative and romantic traveller, a 
lover of poetry and nature, one who can at any- 
rate for a time enjoy solitude arid its quiet influ- 
ences, Valescure is a A’eii table Paradise The 
tourist of 4 \ gregarious disposition and without 
any soul in his composition, and who goes abroad 
for gaiety, bustle, and dissipation, had better 
take my advice, and give Valescure a Avide bertb. 
The great charm ol the place is its invigorating 
yet balmy air, its romantic situation, and its 
facilities for the study of natural history, botany, 
and geology. *To the man tired out in body 
and mind from the strain of overwork in 
some eroAvded city, with pale and anxious face, 
harassed eyes and weakened nerves, a fortnight's 
stay in the quiet of Valescure, living as much as 
possible in the clear balmy air, and taking regular 
exercise, ought to act as the most beneficent of 
tonics, and send him back to his work with 
redoubled vigour, thankful to beneficent Dame 
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Nature for what she has\fcauglit him and what 
she has done for him. It must be understood, 
however, that Valescure is not a summer resort. 
By the middle or end of ]||Uy, the hotels and the 
villas lire closed, not to be reopened till October 
comes round again. 

The mountain-ranges visible from Valescure 
are not strikingly grand, but are interesting 
from an artistic point of view on account of 
the curious formation of , some of the peaks 
which bound the view to the eastward, and i 
whose fantastic porphyry rocks arc thrown 1 
out in distinct serrated outlines against the j 
deep blue of the Provencal sky. These ' 
heights form the western spurs of the well- | 
known Estrelle Mountains; but Mont Vinaigre j 
— so called from the acid wine made in the 
vicinity — the highest peak, only attains an 
elevation of something over two thousand feet. 
Then to the westward of Yalescure the long range 
of the Maure Mountains stretches like a natural 
rampart from the snow-clad Alps right away 
down to where the creamy surf breaks in a line 
of white upon the tawny sands of the Mediter- 
ranean shore. This range is not jagged or broken 
in outline, and is consequently tame in compari- 
son with the Estrelles ; but it has the great 
advantage of piercing into the western sky ; and 
at the witching hour of sunset, when the heavens 
are all aglow with warm tints of rosy and orange 
light, they* assume the most lovely shades of 
purple like the bloom on a ripe plum ; and all 
the ravines and pine-dad ridges which intersect 
each other are merged into one glorious whole 
under the aerial inwoven veil which Nature 
throw's over the scene when the twilight shades 
begin to fall, when the forest trees stand out 
in clearly-cut darkened masses, and when the 
nightingales commence to pour out their rich 
deep-throated music, to which the Philistine 
frogs join their quaint and rousing chorus of 
unmelodious croaks. 

Amongst the wild-flowers which arc to btj 
found iu the Valescure woods may be named 
the wild thyme and lavender * -the former grow- 
ing to the size of heather— several varieties of 
cistus, giant heaths, delicately-scented yellow’ 
tulips and purple ins, the rare and exquisitely- 
tinted eerapis, the bee-orcliis, the lupine, tw r o or 
three varieties of the everlasting pea, and the 
Star of Bethlehem. Ferns are rarely to be 
found. Near the streams we found the oleander, 
bay, my 1 tie, and purple lilac flourishing ; and 
we believe the arbutus is not uncommon. , 

One of the most interesting excursions from 
Valescure is to the quaint old city of Frejus, tw T o 
miles distant, which, though a seaport in the 
time of the Romans, is now situated about a 
mile from the sea, a fertile alluvial plain lying 
between, which is carefully tilled by an indus- 
trious peasantry. That Frejus w^as a place of 
Considerable importance in the days when Rome 
held imperial power is abundantly evidenced by 
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the ruined aqueducts, walls, and theatres, which 
constitute the lions of the modern city, and are 
well worth a visit of some duration, the remains 
of the principal aqueduct being especially worthy 
of notice, rising conspicuously on the plain in 
the direction of the Estrelle Mountains, the 
massive arches being in some cases quite perfect, 
and defiant of the levelling and destructive hand 
of Time. 

The quaint old irregular cathedral of Frejus, 
with its low parti-coloured spire, is also worth 
inspecting ; but there is a charnel-house chilli- 
ness in the atmosphere of the interior which 
soon drives one shivering into the glorious 
sunshine of the piazza outside. The visitor 
should beware of the custodian wdio oilers to 
show him the massively-carved doors at the 
principal entrance to the cathedral. These are 
kept religiously shrouded from view by outer 
doors of plain panelling, the fee for removing 
which is a franc for each door ; but this little 
fact is not mentioned till one is quitting the 
edifice, which is merely a lapse of memory, no 
doubt ! 

The guardian of the Roman theatre was a 
retired Zouave of uncertain habits ; and the 
peroration he endeavoured to impose upon us 
whilst standing in the deserted arena must 
have been quite unintelligible even to Ins 
quaint wizened little mongrel dog Mirabcau, 
that followed his master like a shadow, ami 
must have listened to the same rambling speech 
many a time and oft. 

‘II cRtivrc 1 ’ exclaimed our driver, eyeing the 
custodian angrily, as the latter accompanied us 
with limiting gestures hack to our carnage. 

‘ (Jest possible,’ u T e answered dryly, as wo un- 
willingly dropped a coin into the old wretch’s 
shaking palm, and desiied the diiver to take us 
to see the remains of the old city walls. 

There is capital sea-bathing at the unpreten- 
tious little town of St Raphael, where the sands 
are film and good. Here also good fish is caught, 
which is not by any means invariably the case at 
other seaside lesorts on the Riviera coast. There 
are English services held on week-days and 
Sundays at St Raphael ; but there is no English 
church of course as yet at Valescure. The 
carriage-road connet ting the two places is a good 
one, but very winding, so as to avoid steep 
gradients, the distance being about tu'o miles by 
this toute. The pedestrian, however, will find 
himself much more favoured, and there are 
several pleasant short-cuts by no means difficult 
to find. 

And while on the subject of pedestrianism, it 
would be as well to mention that stout boots are 
a sine qud iiov for those who meditate taking 
walking expeditions, for the soil is naturally 
stony, and many of the paths through the forests 
are of the rudest description and destructive to 
shoe-leather. It is only those who walk, liow- 
e\er, who can thoroughly appreciate Yalescure 
and all its wonderful natural beauties. The 
lover of mountain-climbing can with great ease 
scale Mont Vinaigre, from which a widespread 
panoramic view’ of the snow-clad Alps, the beau- 
tiful country in the neighbourhood of Cannes, 
the range of the Maure Mountains, and the great 
blue stretch of the Mediterranean can be ob- 
tained. <y 
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Valescure suffers somewhat from wind at times ; undertake the work of a second mate, that you 
but, as a rule, the climate is extremely pleasant, shouldn’t live aft. It mu'-t have been lonely 
and mildly restorative and invigorating, the air eating for the skipper after Mr Chicken died V 
being, as we have mentioned before, fragrant ‘ I did live alt afoi4 Mr Chicken died,’ he 
with the breath of aromatic pines, eucalypti, and exclaimed, biting his tobacco with temper, \vhilst 
wild-tlowei$ and herbs. At the same time no his weather-stained face gathered a new shade of 
one suffering m health should pay the place a duskiness to the mounting of the blood into his 
visit without medical advice. head ; ‘and then when the capt’n and me comes 

to be alone, lie tarns to and finds out that I ain’t 

.choice enough to sit down with— says I ain’t 
MY S II I 1 M A 1 h LOUISE. ! got the art of perlite eatin’, calls me a hog to my 
the romance of a wreck. ( iace, and tells mo that my snout’s for the mess 

0II.UTER xxvr.-i keep a lookout. I %‘ l ““ J £ ot , IW knive^ aml forks and crockery 

I Him ! He turned his face to the rail and spat 
I slipped half-way down the little companion j again, and looked at me with an expression of 


I slipped half-way down the little companion j again, and looked at me with an expression of 
ladder to take a peep at Miss Temple, and on anger, but checked himself with violence, and 
observing her to be resting quietly, I returned, plunged his hands into his breeches’ pockets with 
and after lighting my pipe anew, stepped over to an irritable motion ol his whole frame. 

Mr Lush, who wus employed in cutting off a piece „ 1 tlmt l**" M1 'l ? 

of tobacco from a black cake to serve lmn as a ; was “ t lc , a(!t dear to me that there was 

T lll u* ... no love lost between Uaptain Bruine and Mr 

‘It is not often hereabouts,’ said I, by way Lush. But further converse ion would have been 
of starting a conversation, ‘that one has a sky rendered impossible in any case, for just then a 
like that all day long ovei hanging one’s mast- man struck eight bells on the main-deck, and a 


j was at least made clear to me that there was 
I no love lost between Uaptain Braine and Mr 


heads.’ 

‘No,’ said lie 


‘but it’s better than the roast- 


miimtc or two later th>. wheel was relieved, the 
captain arrived, and the carpenter went forward 


ing sun ;’ and lie opened his large mouth to in a round-backed sulky walk, his legs bowed, his 
receive the cube of tobacco into the hollow of his muscular arms hanging up and down without a 
cheek, whilst lie eyed the sky askant, as though swing, each bunch of his fingers curled like fish- 


in recognition of it a-> a subject of talk. 

‘Did you fall in with the smother tlmt ended 


hooks. 

1 had talked enough, and was weary of stand- 


in the lady and I being stranded aboard the ! ing and walking ; so, when I spied the skipper, 


wreck ? ’ 1 inquired. 

‘No ; there’s been ne’er a ^mother with us.’ 


L slipped off the poop and seated myself on a 
bench abreast of my sleeping companion, where I 


‘The death of Mr Chicken,’ said 1, ‘must have remained for half an hour, often gazing at her, 
been a blow, seeing that the barque carried but a my mind very busy with a hundred thoughts, 
couide of mates.’ foremost amongst which was the shuddering 

‘llow many mates do a ship of this size want V recollection of our late experiences and narrow 
said he, without looking at me and slowly mas- escape, and deep thankfulness to C5od for His 


ticating. 

‘ Well, she has only one now, anyway,’ said I. 


merciful preservation of us. The entrance of the 
captain’s servant — a young fellow named Wilkins, 


‘No; she ain’t got even one,’ he exclaimed, j to be hereafter so called: a memorable figure in 
with the manner of an ill-tempered man who , this otartlingly eventful passage of my life which 
only listens for the sake of contradiction and j 1 am endeavouring to relate : a veal-faced, red- 


argument. 

‘Are not you second mate?’ I asked. 
‘Not I,’ lie replied until a gruff laugh. 


■ headed, shambling fellow of some two-und-twenty 
; years, with white eyebrows and lushes and a dim 
‘They j Wue eye- the entrance, I say, of this man with a 


calls me second mate, and 1 keeps watch and ! tray oi tea-tliings amused Miss Temple, who, after 
watch with the cupt’n as if J was second nyite ; a brief bewildered stare at me, smiled, and sat 
but what 1 ’in signed for is carpenter, and car- upright. 

penter I he, and there ’s notlien more to bo made ‘There is always something new now,’ she 
out of me than that, and 1 don’t care who hears I exclaimed, ‘ to look at when 1 open my eyes after 


me say it.’ 


sleeping. Yesterday, it was the wreck ; to-day, 


He drew to the rail by a step and expectorated it is this ship. What will it be to-morrow? 


violently over it I was too anxious for informa- 
tion about this little ship and her crew to suffer 
my curiosity to be hindered by the man’s rough, 
coarse, ill-natured speech and demeanour.* * 

‘ I was wondering where you took your meals ?’ 
said I. ‘ I now understand. You live forward V 


there anything in sight, Mr Dugdule?’ 

‘There was nothing when I left the deck half 
an hour ago,’ said I. 

She had awakened with a slight flush of sleep 
in Jier face that greatly enriched her eyes j but 
the delicate glow»quickly faded ; she was speedily 


He gave me a surly nod. ‘ But not in the fore- colourless as alabaster. She smoothed her hair 
castle V m and put on her hat, that she had removed when 

‘ Where else ? Ain’t the fok’sle good enough she lay down, 
forme?’ . ‘It is strange,’ she exclaimed in a low voice, 

‘But does not association of that sort weaken ‘I should not seem able to endure feeling that 

your control over the men V I am not in a condition to instantly leave this 

‘I’ve got no control, and don’t want none. The vessel. It was so with me in the wreck. Even 
men’ll run if I sing out. And wliat more ’s to be without my hat, I feel unready ; and then, again, 

expected of sai]ors ] ’ there is the sense of not being exactly as I was 

4 It seems queer, though,’ said I, ‘ since you when I left the Countess Idu 
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The captaifa called through the skylight : 
‘Wilkins, bring me some tea and a biscuit up 
here.’ 

‘ Ay. ay, sir.’ 

‘Pray,’ said I, ‘when and where does the 
captain dine ? ’ 

^1 took his dinner to his cabin,’ responded 
the young fellow; ‘he mostly eats there. But 
now you’re here, I allow he’ll be a-jiuing of 
you.’ 

‘This is no meal for you, Miss Temple,’ said I, 
with a glance at the old teapot and the small 

F late of biscuit* which furnished out the reput-t. 
No milk — brown sugar— no butter, of course ! ’ — 
Wilkins grinned whilst he poured out some tea 
into a cup. — ‘You’ve had nothing to eat since we 
first came aboard.’ 

* 1 want nothing,’ she answered. 

‘Well, then, 1 ch>,’ said I. ‘Captain Brainc 
is quite right. Shipwreck doesn’t impair the 
appetite.’ 

‘There’ll be supper at seven, sir,’ said Wilkins. 
‘And what do you eall supper?’ I inquired. 
‘Why,’ answered the f id low, ‘there’ll be the 
beef ye had this morning, piccalillis, bottled stout, 
biscuit after this here pattern, and cold currant 
dumplings.’ 

He then went up the companion steps with 
some biscuit and tea for the captain. I Laughed 
out. 

‘Not so good as the Indianmn’s dinner-table, 
Miss Temple, hut better than the hull’s entertain- 
ment by a long chalk. We must wait till supper’s 
served. Meanwhile, I ’ll blunt my appetite on a 
biscuit. Will you give me a cup of tea V 

It wa» genuine forecastle liquor, such as might 
have been boiled in a copper, of the hue of ink, 
and full of fragments ot .stalk. However, the 
mere looking at it was something to do, and wc 
sat toying with our cups, making-pretend, as it 
were, to be drinking tea and talking. 

‘ I wonder,’ I exclaimed m the collide of our ' 
conversation, ‘whether the cutter was picked up ( 
by one of the ships i It she lost both of them, 
will she have lived in the weather that followed 
Anyway, the corvette is certain to make a long 
hunt for her, with the hope also of falling in with 
the Indiaman, for Sir Edward will think it pos- 
sible that Keeling has his nfen aboard, and will 
want to make sure. 1 tear this business of the 
cutter may have led to such mameuvring on the 
part of the two ships as must render our ialling-in 
■with one or the other of them very unlikely.’ 

‘ Oh, why do you say that V she cried. 

‘It is hut a surmise,’ said J ; ‘anyhow*, I 
heartily hope the cutter has been picked up, if 
only for Colledge’s sake. The sudden loss of the 
lieutenant will have dreadfully scared him.’ 

‘I earnestly wdsh that Mr Colledge limy have 
been saved,’ said she with a faint glitter of temper 
in her gaze ; * but 1 could wbd* ten times more 
earnestly that he had never been born, or that he 
had sailed m any other ship than the Coitntrss 
Ida ; for then 1 should not be here.’ 

‘Your aunt endeavoured to dissuade you.’ 

‘She did; and I am rightly served for not 
obeying her.’ 

‘You are very high-spirited, Miss Temple; it is 
your nature, and you cannot help yourself. You 
are a young lady to insist upon having your own 
way, and you always get it.* 


‘ Mr Dugdale, you are too young to lecture me.’ 

‘How old do you think I am V said I. 

‘Oh, about six-and-twenty,’ she answered with 
a slight incurious run of her eyes over me that 
recalled her manner in the Indiaman. 

‘Well, if I am,’ said I, ‘it is a good golid age to 
achieve. There is room for enough experiences 
in six-and-twenty years to enable a young man to 
utter several very truthful observations to high- 
spirited young ladies wdio insist upon having their 
way, and then quarrel with everybody because 
their way is not exactly the road they wish to 
tread.’ 

She slightly knitted her fair brows and looked 
at me fixedly. 

‘Mr Dugdale,’ said she, ‘you would not have 
dared to talk to mo like this on board the 
( 'omit css Ida.’ 

‘ I was afraid of you there.’ 

‘You inspected me there, you mean, and now — 

because’ She came to a stop, with a little 

quivering at the extremities of her mouth. 

‘ I am no longer afraid of yon, or, rather, I no 
longer respect you because you happen to be in 
this particular situation, which needs no explana- 
tion whatever : that is, I believe, what you wh.li 
to say. But you misjudge me indeed. 1 was 
afraid of you on board the Indiaman, but I did 
not respect you ; nay, my aversion was as cordial 
as could he possibly imagined in a man who 
thought you then, as lie thinks you still, the 
handsomest woman he has ever seen in his life, 
or could ever have dreamt of. But that aiersion 
is passing,’ I continued, watching with delight her 
marvellous gaze of astonishment and the warm 
flush that had overspread her face. ‘ I am dis- 
covering that much of what excited my dislike 
and regiet aboard the Indiaman is artificial, an 
insincerity in your own behaviour. This after- 
noon, whilst you slept, I sat near you for half an 
hour, gazing at you. All expression of haughti- 
ness had faded from your mouth : your counten- 
ance wore an air of exquisite placidity, of gentle 
kindness, of tender good nature. In short, Miss 
Temple, I saw r you as yon an*, as your good angel 
know r s you to be, as you have it in your power to 
appear.’ I sprang to my feet. -‘ Ilow shall we 
kill the blessed hours that lie before us? Only 
think, it is barely five o’clock.’ 

Slje gazed at me with an amazement that 
seemed to render her speechless ; her face was on 
fire, and her throat blushed to where the collar of 
her diess circled it. ‘ It will not do,’ 1 continued, 
* to attempt to murder time by talking, or it will 
come to your killing me instead of the hours. 
1 ’ll go and overhaul the late Mr Chicken’s bed- 
room, or rather his e fleets. There may be some- 
thing to. interest. Even the moukliest back- 
gannnoh’ board would he worth a million ;’ and 
I made for the little hatch that conducted to our 
sleeping berths, leaving Hier motionless at the 
table. 

Come, thought I, as I dropped into the ’tween- 
decks, a short spell of loneliness will do you good, 
my haughty beauty, by making you realise how 
it would be with you were you actually alone. 
This is the first of the homely thrusts I have 
been preparing for you, and 1 will not spare you 
less as I grow* to love you more, taking my chance 
of your abhorring me, though it may not come to 
that either. 
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I peeped into the berth that had been prepared I cattle to the break of the poop, that even such 
for her, and found all the odds and ends which minute details as these were perfectly visible 
had encumbered it gone ; there was a clean ' to me. 

mattress on the bunk, and on top of it an old Captain Braine sload near the wheel. He 
but comely rug and a couple of shawls ; a small continuously stared at us, but did not shift his 

looking-gla*s dangled near the port-hole. But attitude nor offer to address us. I swept the sea- 

what an interior for this delicately nurtured, line, but to no purpose. , 

high and mighty young lady of quality to lie in ! * How sickeningly wearisome has that bare 

No carpet, no chest of drawers, nothing beyond horizon grown to me !’ exclaimed Miss Temple, 
the looking-glass and a tin dish for washing in; with a shuddering sigh; ‘it has just the sort of 
in short, a mere marine cell, as like as might be monotony that would speedily drive me crazy, I 
to any little whitewashed room with grated am sure ; not the wearisomeness of four walls, 
window ashore in which a policeman would Jock | nor the tiresomeness of a single eternal glimpse 
up a pickpocket ! of unchanging country to be had through a 

I entered my own herth. The boatswain’s and j window ; no ! there is a mockery in it which 
sail maker’* stores wen* not here, and I found a you do not find in the most insipid, colourless 
‘clean hold/ as a sailor might say. In fact, all 'scene on land. It is not, and still it always is> 
Chicken’s traps being about, caused the berth to ! the same. It recedes to your pursuit, yet it is 

present a much more hospitable aspect than the unalterable, and how cruelly barren is it of 

adjacent one offered. 1 examined the books, but suggestions ' ’ * 

found most of them to consist of religious litem- ‘ l r et a sight of the Indiaman/ said I, ‘should 
ture, as the captain had said, and the re*t of them develop whatever of the picturesque may be 
works on the nautical life. Though it was hard hidden in that tiresome girdle.’ 
to reconcile a fancy of cards with the late Mr ‘Ah, yes r ’ she angered; ‘lmt we arc now 
Chicken’s character as portrayed by the skipper, I running away from < m chances. How swiftly 
yet looked into a couple of cheats in the hope of this boat sails ! If the Indianiau is behind us, 
meeting with a pack ; but neither cards nor we shall see no more ot her.’ 
any species of object calculated to divert did I J ‘ Do not let us depress each other with talk of 
come across ; and growing weary of hunting, I I this kind/ said I ; ‘let me give you my arm, and 
returned to the cuddy. we will stroll a little.’ 

I perceived or imagined an air of reproach in We had been on deck about twenty minutes, 
Miss Temple ; but she had mastered her temper when the captain, who had continued to stead- 
and astonishment. fastly gaze at us in a most extraordinary ruminat- 

‘ There is nothing belonging to the late Mr nig way, crossed the deck. 


spinning and writhing from her bows into her i 
wake, that ran like a path of eoial sand o\oe the J 


darkling waters, now eomplexioned into lividne*s j ment nod ot approval, 


‘(’all you/ said l. 

‘And quite right too,' lie cried, with a vehe- 


by the gloomy plain ot ^iporous sky. The 
crew were on the forecastle — it was well into the 
first dog-watch —lounging, sitting, varning, and 
smoking Amidst them I noticed Mr Lush, lean- 


Temple, as if he would have her paiticipate in 
his satisfaction. ‘But put me out of the question, 
and allow that you ’\e got to act for yourself.’ 
‘Why, Captain Brume/ I c\< homed, ‘though 


Chicken to entertain us/ said T. ‘Pray, sir/ said he, ‘could I tru*t you to keep 

‘It, surely doe* not signify, Mr Dugdalc. Do la lookout tor me if 1 went below for a short 

you suppose that 1 have the heart to play at cards spell?’ 

or chess Is not there more wind than there! ‘ 1 will do so with pleasure.’ 

was? I will ask vou to take me on deck. Some- I ‘D’ye know what orders to give, if anything 


I will do so with pleasure.’ 

D’ye know what orders to give, if anything 


thing may be in sight, and it will not be dark lor 1 requiring orders should happen 't* 
some time yet.’ | 4 Why/ said 1, smiling, ‘there are a good many 

I gave her mv hand, and helped her up the ’ order** going at sea, ) oil know, captain. Figure a 

little ladder. There was more wind, as she had j situation? and I will see if 1 can recollect the 

said ; the skysaiN had been tailed ami a studding- routine.’ 

sail or two hauled down, and the little barque, I He stared at me musingly with his dead black 
with her yards almost square, was sweeping eyes, and then said: 4 Well, suppose the breeze 
swiftly over the smooth wuteis, slightly heeling 1 freshens with a dark look to w md’ard, and I ’j»: 
from side to side* as she went. The foam m 1 helow and asleep, and have left ye no instruo- 

yeasty bubbles and soft eream-hued clouds went | ttons ; what would £ou do ?’ 


ing against the rad with a slant sooty pipe m his j my time at sea was brief, I am no longshoreman, 

mouth, the bowl of which was inverted. He was : Such a question as joins means merely the first 

in his shirt sleeve*, and he reclined withes arms letter in the marine ulphabik’ 
folded upon his breast, apparently listening, m ‘J ain’t so sure of that/ said he, with his fixed 

that dogged posture, to # one of the sailors, who regard. 

was reciting something with outstretched arm ‘ I admit/ continued I, ‘ that I have never been 
and a long forefinger, with which lie seemed to shipmate with a fore-and-aft rigged mizzenmast ; 
be figuring diagrams upon the *air. Dpon the but if it’s merely a question of shortening sail, 
slope of the starboard cathead, coming into the why, what else under the moon is to be done 
deck, sat my friend Joe Wetherly, with a pair of than to take in your studdingsails and clew up 
thick- rimmed spectacles on his nose ; he pored your royals and haul down your flying jib, and 
on a book with moving lips, from which he then let go your foretopgallant halliards, and 
would expel at intervals great clouds of smoke haul down your light staysails?’ — and so I 
through a pipe betwixt his teeth. So small was rambled on, winding up with, ‘ I am leaving 
the barque, so* seemingly close at hand the fore- your after-canvas untouched, because it is already 
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in, you 6ee ; whilst as to your jibs and staysail*, 
I assume of course that they are set’ 


Shortly before six o’clock the sky cleared some- 
what to windward. The wide pall of leaden 


..He lifted his hand. * ‘ Thank ’ee,’ said he; ‘I I cloud lifted there, ns though it were some huge 


shan’t be long and dow{ he went. carpet a comer of which was being rolled up, and 

‘You will surely believe now that he is mad !’ there looked to How a very lagoon ot pure blue 
Mies Temple with anxiety, but softly, for ether, moist and rich with the evening shadow, 
fellow at the wheel stood near, and I had into the space betwixt the rim of the "sea and the 
n a grin crumple up his features to the edge of the cloud. A clearer, more penetrating 
skipper’s question. light broadened out ; and going to tlie companion- 

■ * He may want me to serve him as a mate,’ said hatch, I took the telescope that lay in brackets 


I, laughing. 


there and carefully searched the horizon. 


You will do nothing of the kind, I hope,’ she the sea washed bare to the Bky on all sides. 


exclaimed as we fell to pacing the deck afresh. 


1 did not observe that the men gathered to- 


I will do anything that may help me to see gether on the forecastle seemed to notice the 


you safe,’ said 1. 

* But cannot you perceive, Mr Dugdale, that if 


captain’s absence, though 1 expected they would 
come to stare a bit when the iellow who btood at 


he believes you fit to serve him as a mate, as you the wheel should go forward and tell them that 
call it, he may prevent? you from leaving his 1 had been acting as mate of the watch. For my 


ship by declining t<> communicate with passing 
vessels?’ 

‘ That is true,’ said I. * 


part this queer duty coming upon me made the 
whole experience more wild and improbable to 
my imagination than had been anv other feature 


* 1 am certain,’ she cried, squeezing my arm in of it since we quitted the ludianiaii. Mover w 
the energy of her emotion, ‘that he 1ms some | there such a forcing of adventures, as it were, upon 
design in his mind to mab you serve him. Why j a man. it was like dreaming to leflect that a 


should he have teased yon when we came, poor little time ago 1 an as a passenger, an easy-going, 
miserable creatures! fresh from the wreck, with smoking, clunking, chess-playing, Aoung fellow, 
inquiries about your knowledge of navigation l without a care, Avitb plenty of clothes and money 
Oh, beware of him ! He may not be quite mad, enough in my cabin, and that now 1 was a hali- 
but he may be as wicked as the worst of In* starved, shipwrecked wretch, without the value 
men.’ * ot a straw in the shape of possessions, outside of 

‘We must wait,’ said I, for her conjectures wliat 1 stood up in and had m my pocket*, 
were quite reasonable enough to prove disturbing, keeping a lookout as though, faith, 1 was some 
* But after all,’ 1 cried, brightening up to tin* new poor, struggling, hungr> second mate, newly 
idea that possessed me, ‘ il we are to sail to the enlarged from an odious lei in of appiontjceship [ 

Mauritius with him ’ like dreaming, 1 say, to think that a little time 

‘No!’ she exclaimed; ‘that is not to be ago the young lady by my side was a reserved, 


dreamt of.’ 


disdainful cieature, with scarcely a word betwixt 


‘Yet listen, I entreat you. If it is our nil- her lips to throw at me, and that now she could 

comfortable doom to remain in this barque until | not speak ol her future without making me a 

she reaches her port, I do not know but that the sharer m it, that she could not **ee enough of 

captain would he very honestly m the right m I me, nor have my aim too close for her hand ; 


expecting me to work my passage — that is to say 
to help him by keeping a lookout, and bV servin' 


whilst m point ot destitution she, the most l ic lily 
clad of the lndiamun’s lady pas cngci-, she, Avho 


him m other ways which may be possible to had seemed to me to appeal in a new diess neaily 


me.’ 

‘l)o not dream of sailing to tin* Mr 
she cried impetuously ; ‘ we must oit 
meet with the ludianum or return home. 


I every day, was out and away liioio beggared than 
to the Mauritius!’ I ; for so far as / was comerned there was always 
must eitliei soon the barque’s slop-i best to come upon ; or, lailmg 
iurn home.’ that, tlieie w ould he jackets and breeches and 


I could not forbear a smile at her imperious ‘housewives’ enough foiward to serve my turn 
we, as though whatever she did 1 must do. if the push grew severe; whereas Miss Temple 

‘Ay, that is what we want,’ 1 exclaimed; ‘but was 'Us badly off ns if slie had been east away 
then if we don’t fall in with the Indi.uuau nor upon a (leseit island ! 

with a vessel homeward bound’ {To hr continued.) 

‘Absurd! Dozens of ships are to be met with — - — — 

every day sailing homo to England from some SLAVE-CIUTISINC IN THE 11ED SEA. 
part or other ot the woild. I lie idea ot remain 

mg in this vessel is not to be entertained lor ail In May ]8 — there was only one gun-vessel 


instant. It would be intolerable enough for me 
even to make the comparatively short passage 
home, destitute as 1 am of everything ; but to 


stationed at Aden, and on account of the dis- 
turbed condition of our positions on the Somali 
i oast, the Political Besident could not allow her 


leisurely proceed all the way to the Mauritius—— to be absent irom Aden lor moie than a day or 
Oh, be very careful, Mr Dugdale ! I beg you not two at a time. The captain therefore determined 
to know anything at all about navigation anil the to detach the ship’s steam-cutter and a small 
duties of a sailor.’ gig for the purpose of watching for slave dhows. 

‘1 can’t do that, 7 I answered; ‘I have loaded This cutter is twenty-live feet in length, and 

in smooth 


my gnu and must stick to it ; but I promise you steams about eight knots an hour in smooth 
I will put no more shot in it.’ water. Her crew consisted of nine poisons besides 

Biic eyed me with great impatience and warmth, myself — namely, the coxswain, leading-stoker, 
Is though provoked by my answer ; but bhe Held stoker, and interpreter, armed with cutlasses and 
her peace, and presently our conversation went pistols ; and five seamen armed with rifles. As 
to other matters. may be imagined from the Bize of the boat, the 


p= 
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accommodation for this number is not very ^ood 
the engine and boiler taking up oue-third ol tin 
space, and the coal and provisions occupying 
quite another third. 

( u' As the ship could pot be spaced, the boats had 
do their best, and officers and men to put upj 
, with the inevitable discomforts of boat-cruising. 
We had heard that several ‘carara”" of J&iavei 
had arrived at the coast in the Gulf of Tajurah, 
and that dhows were being sent there for the pur- 
pose of embarking them ; the captain, therefore, 
determined to watch the entrance of the gulf, 
and to establish a depot of coal, water, and pro- 
visions at Elat, which is a small uninhabited 
island about twelve miles north of Zeilali, and 
about thirty miles south of Ras al Bir, the 
northern point of the gulf. 

The dhows are said to keep close in to the 
northern shore of the gulf, and generally to time 
their departure so to round lias al Bir about 
daylight. I was therefore ordered to leave my 
depot at night and get past lias al Bir before 
daylight, when 1 was to lie close under the land, 
ready to steam out and cut off any dhows that 
should attempt to conic out of the gulf. The 
great difficulty that we anticipated \va» caused 
by the proximity of the French settlement ot 
Obokh, which is about four miles to the west- 
ward of Has al lhr. The Arabs know w ell that 
we are not allowed to search a vessel flying the 
French Hug when in sight of a French settlement, 
and that they have nothing to tear in Obokh 'but 
a nominal fine if they fly it without legal right 
to do so. Accordingly, on the 29th of May 1 
was sent away in charge of the two boats above 
mentioned. 

As boon as the necessary stores of coal, water, 
and provisions were landed, the ship left for 
Aden, and I proceeded m the steam-cutter in 
chase of two dhows that were m sight to the 
southward. They proved to be only harmless 
traders, and we returned to the island to get the 
provisions, &t\, under cover before commencing 
work. Our first task was to bury our ■water, 
the supply of which is one ol the most difficult 
problems to be solved by an officer in charge 
of boats on detached service, as only thirty-six 
gallons can be carried m the boat’s bar new*. 
Ship-biscuit is now supplied by the victualling 
yards in large square tins, which hold ten gallons 
of water each, and our ship’s steward had been 
saving all of these tins for some weeks. They 
were carefully opened ; and when emptied of 
their legitimate contents, the lids were soldered 
on again and a small bunghole cut in one corner ; 
twenty of these buried in the sand made us safe 
against scarcity of water so long as we could 
depend upon keeping near our depot T^e pro- 
visions were placed on the top of this tank, and 
a tent was improvised from a spare lower stud- 


fg, Tne weather looked very threatening when we 
with heavy clouds and mtich vivid light- 
ning, and soon alter we left, a considerable sea 
got up with a light northerly wind. The boat 
steamed very badly, owing partly to the heavy 
spray and occasional green seas keeping the fire 
low, and partly to the water washing about in 
the boat and cooling the bottom of the boiler. 
Consequently, jwe were unable to reach Ras al Bir 
before daylight, and as no dhows were in sight, 


we returned to the depot. £so suspicious, vessels 
were sighted until the 3d' of June, when 
ship, having replenished our store of coal and j 
water at the depot, jftcsjred tts up off Ras al" 
Bir shortly after noon.' The boats were hoisted, 
and the ship., steamed away in the direction of 
Aden. When well out of sight of land, they 
were again lowered ; the ship went on ln*r way, 
and we steamed back to Ras al Bir and anchored 
close inshore till daylight the next morning. 
We then observed two dhows coming out of the 
gulf, and at once gave chase. The nearest one 
promptly altered course and stood in for Obokh 
before a light fair breeze ; and at eight o’clock we 
had the mortification of seeing her hoist French 
colours about two miles from the town and full 
in sight of the flagstaff on shore. Though con- 
vinced that she was lull of slaves, we were com- 
pelled to leave her and go after the other dhow, 
which of course proved to be an innocent trader. 
After boarding her, we returned to the depot. 

At four r.M. I was wakened by the interpreter 
shouting that a dhow was coming round the point ; 
and, jumping into the gig, I boarded her, and 
found six small boys flowed away below', none 
ol whom could speak any language known to our 
interpreter, who speaks all the coast languages in 
^ ogne between Suez and Socotra. So 1 decided to 
take the dhow to Zeiluh, and see if the Resident 
there would take charge of the dliow f while 1 
went up to Peri m and telegraphed to the ship. 

Never having been to Zoilah be! ore, I made the 
captain of the dhow navigate her through the 
reefs ; and, either by accident or design, he man- 
aged to put her on top of the weather-side of 
one of these. Jt was blowing rather stiff by 
that tune, and he either was or pretended t© 
be very much frightened, and he and his crew 
at once went on their knees and began to 
pray. 1 had some difficulty in persuading them 
ol the desirability of postponing their devotions 
until the»dhow w r as again afloat ; but the muzzle 
of a pistol touching the captain’s forehead hud 
the desired effect ; and the gig having laid out 
the dhovv’b anchor m deeper water, we gut her 
safely afloat after tlnee hours’ hard hedging, and 
anchored for the night about a mile and a hall 
ffom the town. 

At da> light next ’morning I landed and called 
on the Resident, who at once sent off for the 
slaves and the captain and crew of the dhow, and 
examined them m his court. The captain stated 
that he way a pearl-fisher, and that these boys 
had been handed over to him by their parents — 
who lived at a place called Fursan, on the Arabian 
coast — to learn the trade. He said that they 
were all Arabs, and had been bom at Fursan. 
When the boys themselves w ere examined, I found 
that I ought to have kept them apart from the 
crew on the passage down. They w r ere asked 
several questions* and answered them all in Arabic, 
though the night before they had not been able 
to speak a word of it. The answers were of 
course in most cases merely yes or no, and the 
questions were put in Arabic, the boys evidently 
taking their cue from a little fellow who proved 
to be the sou of the captain. 

1 got this boy removed after asking each' of 
them where they came from, to which they had all 
answered * Fursan.’ I then made the interpreter 
ask one of them — a child of about eight — how 


the*prec£ 
was finis] 
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fed, how old bis youngest boat ; and by dint of going astern with the engines, 
absurd questions, to ind poling with the oars and mast, we got the 
ed ‘Fursfm.’ It boat afloat; and lmviAg hoisted our coal-bags in 
^^^ayiervant who again, we proceeded to boar d the two dhows ; our 

'iWllff T'WHlMllliiiiliifliii WffllM 


and to give them 1 

found that he spoke their oH # t - l " ■'*' 

back with him into court saying ti r J- f in ifoe? eiait t: v WfSKT 

had said before was only what they had ' J 1*^ told ^Perim empty-handed. The firing of the natives 

to say ; that they had really only been the I was very wild, and nothing but our awning was 

dhow for a few days, having been taken on board hit by their shots ; wc heard afterwards that six 

after a long inarch in company with many other of them had fallen to our return fire. 

children of their country, who had been taken ] On the 31st of August we left at one r.M., hoping 

from their villages by a lot of men who killed j to reach Kadliar again before daylight on the 


every one who tried to resist them. 


following morning. After boarding two dhows 


The Resident had no power to try the case ; but in the narrow strait, we proceeded in chase of a 

*. a 1.1 . ...i- i i *i.„ 


after satisfying himself that there was reasonable 
cause for detaining the dhow, he agreed to keep 
her, her crew, and the slaves until I could com- 
municate with the ship at Aden. The dhow was 
afterwards taken to Aden ami condemned in the 
Prize Court, the slaves all finding situations as 
domestic servants without any difficulty. Two 
of them were engaged as servants by the officers 


third which was beating up the coast to the 
northward. At four o’clock one of the coupling- 
bolts of the feed-pump broke, and the boiler 
began to prime badly, emptying itself in a few 
minutes, so that we had to draw the lire and 
make sail to return to Perim. The sea was 
not very heavy ; but the wind was cutting 
off the heads of the waves and sending them 


of the man-of-war, and very soon became most over us in sheets, and it was all that (ill 


useful members of society. 


I hands could do with constant haling to keep 


On the 3d July we left Perim for Roll ei to, the water down. It seemed as if there was 
having news that there was a caravan of slaves nothing for it but to run for Aden ; and as the 
there, and that they intended to embark that j distance was one hundred and twenty miles, and 
night. There was a fresh west-nortli-westerly ( there were some very dangerous shoals right in 
wind with a heavy confused sea, but I hoped , our course, the prospect was not a pleasant one. 
it would go down before morning. The boat We happened to have some steel wire m the boat, 
steamed very badly, the steam frequently drop- | and with it the leading stoker most skilfully 
ping as low as ten pounds. About one a.m. the managed to lash together the parts of the feed- 
wind began to freshen, and shortly afterwards pump, and at eight p..m. we were again able to 
a green sea came over us, filling the boat and commence steaming. The nearest point of land 
washing the fire out; so we made sail to return was ju&t two miles distant, and we shaped course 
to Perim. for it. The wiie-lashiug hold on in a wonderful 

Nothing worthy of record occurred until the [way; hut part after pait of it sheered, and it 
13th, when we again left Perim, and steamed up seemed impossible that wc could reach anchorage 
the Arabian coast, anchoring from ten at night before wc again broke down ; happily, the lead- 
till four next morning off’ a place called Dubab. ing stoker bethought him of his small hand-vice, 
At daylight we sighted three dhows at anchor ami with it he actually held the parts of the 
off Kadliar, twelve miles to the northward of pump together for at lea4 half an horn, till we 
Dubab, and at nine o’clock boarded the nearest were able to drop our anchor in six fathoms of 
one, which proved to be^ empty, though it water, and ride out the rest of the gale, 
was evident that she had* lately been carry- l>y daylight the wind had gone down, and by 
ing slaves. They had probably been landed dint of more wire, the engines were made good 
while we were steaming up the coast. As we enough to take us back to Perim, from which 
got near the next dhow, we saw two canoes we were only six miles distant, 
pulling from her to the shore, full <\f boys. We Since our headquarters have been at Pei ini, 
fired across their hows, to stop them. There wc have frequently noticed a line of small canoes 
were two vessels anchored together about three between Roheita and Perim. They seem to be 
hundred yards from the beach, and inside the always there when the weather is at all fine, and 
line of coral reefs which fringes the coast. Our stretch right across, with intervals of about a 
shot across the bows of the canoe was replied to mile between each. As soon as the steam-cutter 
by several shots from the shore, where a large goes outside, the nearest one invariably moves 
number of people were collecting, and a few to the westward, and I have no dimbtthatthev 
seconds after they had fired, we grounded on the heve a system of signalling by 
reef and swum* broadside on to the shore. The in Roheita an hour after the 
Arabs on the beach at once launched lour large way. As we know that there 
canoes which commenced pulling toward us caravan of slaves in Roheita foi 


pulling toward us caravan of slaves in Roheita for 
under cover of a fire from the shore ; the men have been trying all we know to get out and up 

in the cauoes also kept up an irregular fire from the coast without being seen by -these canoes, but 

muskets as they advanced ; but two or three so far without success. 

Volleys from our five rifles were enough for them, On the 2d of August the screw -steamer Pm- 

Und they returned to the beach. brolmhire came in for coal, and I asked Captain 

* Meanwhile, we had made lines fast to our coal- Williams (the commander) if he would tow the 
nMgs and thrown them overboard, to lighten the boat a few miles up the coast. He offered to 
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lioist the boat at his davits, an '•offer whicrroi discovered on boakl the . $§< &t\l 


ourse 1 eagerly accepted; and he dropngd 
oil’ Mocha, having kept the boat covered mean- ‘ taken on shore 
while, so that if we passed anv canoes they afraid to shtfU?” 


us stowed himself awa 


ill away, 
tore W v 




what elie was. 


<S'we Mft*f 


Vft^him v 


* , th 

was 




'* Mr.t; i n, ‘.w:’ y con- 

■ f tiMPKow- that the 
I* : ' /. the night bel’ory in 

'fcgf-Cl .’v -hat the ‘steam-devil’ as 

"Si#' cutter — had broken down, and 
* .e to go out. There were forty-five 


ward when she was in distress, and oiif^bf diild „a in the dhow with him, and v thirty 
food and water. We had given her some biscuit in the other one. They had been put on board 
and a few gallons of water, and they now dhows at Eoheita several times before, but 
repaid us by pointing out two dhows standing had each time heard that the ‘steam-devil’ was 
for the shore, which they said were full of slaves, out, and had put back. The captain of the 
Their captain told me that he had himself been dhow he was in had told the other dhow to make 
engaged in carrying slaves the year before, and the slaves jump overboard, so as to delay us and 
that his dhow had been captured by a man-of- give him time to run on shore, 
war and broken up aud his slaves liberated, lie j All the children were in a shocking condition ; 
had tried hard to escape, and had not lowered but we made them as comfortable as we could 


his sail till his son and several of his crew were ! for the night, and separated them from the 


shot, and was quite jpured of all wish to run 
similar cargoes in future, and willing to give any 


crew of the dhow, and the next day the ship 
arrived and took them on board, when all their 


information which might lead 'to the capture of troubles were over, except in the case of one 


other slave dhow.-. All this he had told me on 


girl, who was reduced to such 


the first occasion we had met ; and after quickly condition that she died shortly after arriving 
satisfying myself that there w me no .-laves in Ids 1 at the hospital. (food fare and kind treat* 
own dhow' on this occas.uii, we proceeded to cut 1 meat soon made the rest fat and happy as cliil- 
off the other two. dren ought to be, and they were easily pro- 

There was a light north-u "sterly wind blowing, 1 vided with situations as punkah wallahs to some 
and they were closing the shore pretty rapidly, , of the European residents in Aden. The dhows 

so there was no time to be lost. As soon a- we , were towed to Aden and condemned to be broken 

got within range of the neaiest dhow, we began ] upas u-ual ; but the captain pi evaded upon the 
firing lifles across hei bows, but with no elicit. ; ] (\>uit to allow one of them to be lent to the ship 
aud we were compelled to lite at the dhow her- ‘ fora tune, to be used for the further prosecution 
self, keeping the lire high, hmve\er, lor fear of of our cru-ade against the trade she had been 

injuring any of the slaves, li}' lime o’clock w r e ' engaged m. 

were near enough to hail her and to show that j Aimed with a (Jatlmg gun and manned by a 
we had them well coveied with our rilles. They I crew' of English blue-jacket.-, while her rig and 
lowered then* sail, anil the crew' at once lumped appearance remained unchanged, we had great 
ovei board with some ol the slave-. As they • hopes that she would add considerably to our 
were too far from the slioie lor the latter to get • list of prize-. But whether it was that the Arabs 
there, we had to pick them up, and so lost time, i lecogmsed her, or that our men were inexpert 
which enabled the other dhow to get welMn- ’at handling a vessel with a rig they w£re un- 
shore. As soon, however, as they were all m j accustomed to, or that she was betrayed by the 
safety, I left a petty officer and three men to look - fact that she was always hanging about in places 
after the captured dhow, and gave chase to the j where she could not have been engaged in fishing, 
other, now some three miles ahead and close to i^she never succeeded in taking a single slaver; 
the shore. She was run on the beach, and J had j and at the end ol the pilgrim season she was 
the mortification of seeing the slaves landed and j recalled to Aden and handed over to the Prize 
taken up inland before 1 could reach theMhow. ' Court to be broken up. 

The slaves — apparently about forty in number — _ 

were left in charge of two or three of the dhow’s 

crew, and the remainder of the crew came back ! G U A MMIDQE’S CJ II 0 S T. 

and took shelter behind some hushes about three , 

hundred yards from the beach, whence they ! chapter ii. — conclusion. 


commenced firing at us as soon as we came within ^ , , , vA‘ * , 

range, our two remaining seamen returning their ^ HE housekeeper led the way up a long flight 
fire as best they could. Wc found her nearly of stairs, down two or three great corridors, all 
high and dry, with her anchors laid out w T ell sounding empty and hollow, to a door which, 
beach ; but tmr little cutter soon had l*eing opened,, disclosed a bright fire in a pretty 
Again, the stokers and interpreter room. A bedroom opened off through another 
st the tow-rope, while, the two seamen door. 

^returned the fire of the natives. ‘Does any one sleep near this room?’ I asked 

Half an hours lowing brought us alongside M Mrs J()Il ^ 011 turned to go. I was somehow 
our first prize, which was found to contain . , 71 ?i v 

thirty slaves, all children, and eleven of them struck with a sudden sense of loneliness, 
girls. I divided her crew between the two ‘ Well, not very near, she began, 

dhows, and putting four of our men on board ‘ Oh, it doesn’t matter at all. It looks veiy 

each of them, we proceeded in company for comfoi table, and I’m not nervous, so I shall be 
Perim. On the w’ay down, a small boy was all right.’ 



; ‘These are Captain Penrose’s rooms. 1 put ydh 
t^ibera, thinking you would be comfortable.’*^ 
stood of you, Mrs Johnson. Oh, I snail 


good of you, Mrs Johnson. Oh, I shall 
be all tight?], * 

‘ I don’t Ww whether you smoke, sir,’ she 
said ; 1 but if you do, there are some cigars of 
the* Captain’s in that little cupboard by the fire 
which I am sure will be good. And so I’ll say 
good-night ; and if you should happen to want 
anything, you ’ll please to ring.’ 

* Yes ; thank you. I shall not want anything 
— Cood -night, Mrs Johnson.’ 

As soon as I heard her last heavy footstep die 
away at the end of the long corridor, 1 locked 
the door ; then I took one of the candles and 
went into the bedroom, which, as I have said, 
opened into the sitting-room. I now found 
that it also had a door opening into the corridor, 
so I locked that, and then had a look round. , 
The bedroom, like the sitting-room, was old- j 
fashioned as regards furniture and appearance. 
The walls were hung with some sort of tapestry 
stuff of peculiar pattern. T swung this aside 
here and there, ami found the walls to be 
panelled in very black oak, the panelling reach- 
ing up to the ceiling. The bed, a huge four- 
poster affair, was also tapestried, and looked 
solemn enough to lay a king out m. 1 went 
back to the sitting-room and examined that. It 
was hardly so funereal as the bedroom : there 
was no tapestry ; but it, too, was panelled in 
dark oak. There were no pictures, two or three 
books of somewhat heavy material, no news- 
papers ; nothing to while an hour away before . 
retiring. j 

‘The Captain doesn’t have very lively quarters ' 
down here,’ 1 said to myself. ‘ However, I ’ll 
see if I can’t find his cigars.’ 

I looked for the cupboard which Mrs John- 
son had spoken of, and found it at last in the oak 
panelling by the side of the fiieplace. Inside re- 
posed two or three boxes of cigars, which smelt 
particularly fine ; and above the boxes lay a 
couple of novels, which 1 seized on eagerly. 1 
looked at all three boxes before choosing a cigar. 
You see, I didn’t often smoke cigars in those days, 
and one gains a lot of pleasure in dallying wit lk 
rare delights. I looked at them all, and smelt 
them with the air of a judge, and finally J 
lighted one, and made myself comfortable in an 
easy-cliair with one of the nox’els m my hand. 
You may guess T felt quite luxurious, and blessed 
the chance which had brought me to £iuh grand 
quarters. I.f only Alicia had been nearer, 1 
‘snould have been perfectly happy. 

So ail hour passed away. The cigar was 
splendid, the novel was but so so. I have not 
read many novels in my life, and when 1 do read, 
then I like them stiong, that is to say, sensa- 
tional. This novel was not very sensational, 
and at the end of an hour it ceased to chain 
iuy attention ; so 1 lighted another cigar and 
began to think of Alicia. What was she doing? 
Asleep, probably. Then, xvns she dreaming of 
me? Was she dreaming of that little house 
which we were to take at Claphaui when I 
bail saved some money and she was twenty- 
one, and where xvc were to be as happy as 
the day is long ? Dear Alicia ! What an angel 
she was, and how When I had got as far 
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as ‘ Unit, a great clock somewhere about the 
Abbe$$r began to strike tlie hour of twelve. 

Now, 1 have said already that I am not 
nervous* 1 w as not nervous then, but that clock 
made uie jump. It had a deep sepulchral sound 
which reminded you of hobgoblins jand ghosts 
and' all manner of unpleasant thing?. 1 confess 
that at it* first stroke 1 dropped my cigar and 
stalled up from my chair in*— well, in something 
like a fright. When it died away, the silence 
was really awful. 

‘ I ’ll go to bed,’ I said. ‘ There is something • 
decidedly queer about the place.’ 

1 went into the bedroom and locked the door. 
In five minutes I wa^ between the sheets, with 
tlie candles out and the moonbeam" struggling 
in at the diamoml-pmied windows. J suppose I 
must have been tired, for 1 was soon sound 
asleep and oblivious of anything in the material 
world. How long l slept I don’t know ; but 
what I do know is that in the course of the 
night 1 found myself sittin'g up in bed, looking 
at something which stood at the bed-foot looking 
at me! 1 felt a cold perspiiation steal over me, 
and perhaps my hair grew erect. The moon was 
hid behind a cloud when 1 woke, and ] could 
only see the outline of the thing that was in my 
room. Suddenly the moonlight flashed m again 
with redoubled radiance, and 1 saw’ standing at 
the foot of my bed a tall figure clad in sable 
robes, whose eyes shone brightly liom under a 
heu\ v cowl. It was the Black Friar ! 

What happened next 1 don’t quite remember ; 
but 1 know that I got out of bed and went 
after the Friar, who receded towards the tapes- 
tried w’ull, beckoning me to follow’. There was 
no doubt about hm being there. I rubbed 
my eyes, and saw him more dually. Hi* had 
on long sable robes and sandals ; a large cowl 
liid his face ; but I could catch glimpses now' 
and then of his bright ejes. He went with 
a strange gliding motion tow aids the wall and 
brushed the hangings aside ; then he placed his 
hand on the panelling, and, to my astonishment 
and surprise, I saw a dooi open and disclose a 
flighty of stairs which led down into darkness. 
The Friar turned, beckoned, and began slowly 
to descend the staircase. Somehow, though 1 
struggled against giving way, 1 had to follow 
him. 1 was m scanty attire, and the nights 
were 'chilly, and 1 remember how 1 shivered 
as my bare foot touched the first of the worn 
stone steps. They were so xiom that they dipped 
m the middle. The Filar went down, down, 
and I followed. Very soon the moonlight from 
the window above ceased to give any light, 
and we Were in darkness. Yet even then I 
could see the dark figure before me in a sort 
of luminous haze. Every now and then he 
turned and beckoned w'ith a white hand that 
looked just as transparent ns a ghost’s hand 
should be. 

Well, we reached the bottom of the ^ n ir- 
case. It was a very long one ; there must have 
lieen nearly a hundred steps in it. We went 
along a paved passage, the walls and roof of 
which I touched with my hands as we travel sed 
it, the Friar still going before, and I, attracted 
by some strange magnetism, following dutifully 
behind. Suddenly a door opened ip front and 
a half light, half mist, broke upon us. The Friar 
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F passed through, snd I followed"and lrtnked about tgjj^bty Blnft Floats — a whole monastery of them, 
me. We were in a vast church, lighted by J Jrme voices they had, too, all of them.’ 
know not ‘What strange means, but with neither Mrs Johnson looked at me suspiciously. ‘Now^ 
windows nor sunlights that I could see. The . you’re joking,’ she beyan with something of a 


chancel there glimmered in the misty light a I didn’t believe in ghosts; but Alicia’s mamma 
few tapers, and right in the middle a blood-red did, and I had heard so many spirit-stoi ies from 
lamp swung to and fro, as though with eddying her in inteivals w hen Alicia v\ as making herself 
gusts of yviud. I leaned against a pillar and tidy or putting on her hat and shawl, that 1 had 
gazed. As 1 became accustomed to tie* strange come to look upon them as being something 
light, I saw that here and there were placed familiar. 

enormous tombs — tombs of crusaders in their ‘You see,’ 1 continued, ‘the Friar not only 
armour, knights kneeling in prayer, tine ladies appeared to me, but he «piovcd himself a 
with enormous rufts, and children in curious burglar into the bargain ; lie pugged one of my 
formal-looking dresses. While I gazed, 1 saw slippeis.’ 

another Friar, habited like the one who had ‘Now,’ said the housekeeper indignantly, ‘you 
conducted me, enter from the door we had are niuking fun! "Who ever heard of a ghost 
opened. As he came in he threw back his hood stealing slippcib !’ r 

from his face and head and bowed profoundly ‘Stop, stop!’ 1 ciied. ‘Let me tell you all 
towards the chancel. Others followed in rapid , about it, Mrs Johnson. You mustn’t condemn 
i succession, till at length the chancel was full of me unheard.’ 
dark -robed Friars. Patently they began to sing. 1 So 1 told her all I i r ould remember — and 
One of them had a magui limit tenor voice, and there was precious little that 1 (ouldn’t— of my 
as it went vibrating into the vaulted root above, ' nocturnal visitor. I never saw a woman so 


with the voices of the other" answering it, the 
efleet was really delightin'. The singing was a 
somewhat lengthy performance. One p^alm sue- 


complettdy flabbergasted in my life as when 1 
came to the slippci business. 

‘Now, ma'am,’ I said m conclusion, ‘I’m 


ceeded another, till, despite the charm ot the a plain sensible young man ; I in engaged to 
voices, I got tired. I looked round me for a , ns nice a girl as ever you saw, and if 1 can 
seat. A stone bench was placed a little distance find that will, it will probably be a long step 
uwnv, and towanD this 1 moved. I sat down, ( towards our marriage. 1 don’t believe in ghosts, 
and — | whatever you do. But I’ll tell you what; 1 

Well, I was coliseums of tailing down, down, do believe I got sleep-walking last night, and 
down through app.uently limitless space J I lei t my slipper behind m some cold passage. The 
yelled out something in my horror, and suddenly j question is : do you know ot any secret passage 
awoke The Finn, after all, was onh n dioain — ' leading from that room where I slept f> 
or lather a nightman ! But t he strange thing* Mis Johnson considered. ‘Well,* she said at 
was that I felt cold, as il I had been out ot . length, ‘1 can’t deny that thcie aie seciet pas- 
bed. sages in the place. Them aie in all these old 

1 got up, lighted my < undle, and looked round, houses. At Lord I’Jantagenet’s place in Devon- 
1 confess that the dicam had left sikh an impies- shire tlmro were several. 1 had my first situa- 
tion on my mind that 1 examined the wainscot- tion there, j on know, sir, and ’ 


ing lather narrowly tor trace." of the staircase. 1 s 
found none ; so 1 turned in once more, and was 
soon again asleep. , 


‘ Yes, ves,’ 1 said ; ‘ l know. But this one ?’ 
‘My lute mistress knew them all,’ she replied, 
‘and 1 know 7 that she iwd to wander about 


Awhcn I woke it was morning, and the sun them now and then.’ 
was %biuiug brightly through tlic window', *1 # ‘Ten to oufc* she’." hidden that confounded 
sprang out of bed ami begun to dress, at the I will in some of them!’ 1 said. * We may limit 
same tint* thinking about my nightmare or vision ' for a month or a year and novel find it.’ 
of the previous midnight. ‘ Ilillo,’ 1 said to my- 1 ‘Miss Penrose used to spend a deal of time 
self, ‘where’s my slipper?' For of the slippeis 1 in the Captain’s rooms when he was absent,’ 
that I hid left standing by my bedside the night remarked the housekeeper, after a pause, 
before, tlieie was only oue left. 1 hunted round j ‘Did she? Then perhaps she hid the will 
the room for the other with no result ; and then somewhere there.’ ’ 

I suddenly remembered that I had slipped them ] ‘You see,' said Mrs Johnson confidentially, 
on, with admirable foresight, when 1 had followed , ‘ when my poor mistress was dying, she tried hard 
the Friar. I laughed to think of it; but, laugh .to tell us where she had put the will that you 
or not, that slipper was nowhere in the room ! I speak of. At least so we thought— Miss Stanley 

‘Mrs Johnson,’ I s^id, three-quarters of an 1 aird myself. It was mentioned afterwards, and 
hour later, ‘that ghost ot yours is no imaginary we were laughed at— -by 1 he other side.’ 
personage.’ ‘The long and short ot it is, ma’am,* I said, 

Mrs Johnson stared at me, afnl a faint flush rising from the breakfast table, ‘I’m going to 


ro»e to her already rosy cheek. 

‘Indeed! 7 she answered. ‘You doi 
that —that * 

‘That I’ve seen him?— Yes; I do. 
him last night.’ 

‘ The Black Friar V 


look for my slipper and Miss Penrose’s will.’ 

You don’t mean ‘I hope you may find them,’ said the house- 
keeper. 

; I do. I saw 1 hoped so myself ; and it was because I 
w r as so very much in earnest that I determined 
to make the search a thorough one. I put my 


‘Not only* one, but two, three, ten, perhaps | line of attack on a good basis. To begin with, 
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I had gone to sleep on the provides night in 
a bedchamber supposed, in common witli the 
rest of the house, to be haunted. I was not 
in a very particularly ^nervous state of mind, 
nor had I drunk too much wine or smoked too 
many of the Captain’s cigars. I had dreamed 
dreams, or seen visions, or had a nightmare. 
'I "had wandered in my dreams through under- 
ground passages ; and when I dressed in the 
morning, one of my slippers was gone. Ergo, 
somewhere in my dream the bounds of the 
unseen world had been broken in upon by the 
rude foot of reality, cased in a scarlet slipper. 

* There is a secret passage in this room,’ I said 
to Mrs Johnson, as* we stood in my bedchamber, 
* and we must find it.’ 

1 began to walk round the room, tapping 
the wainscoting as T went along. It sounded 
firm enough all round. I began again, tapping 
the wood m various places, now high, now low. 
Suddenly the wall, jii'-t'in a line with the door 
communicating with the Captain’s sitting-room, 
gave forth a hollow sound in response to the 
demands of my knuckles 

‘ Hurray ! ’ I said ; ‘ there ’s something here, 
ma’am. Come and see.’ 

Mrs Johnson came to my side and tapped the 
panelling. ‘It certainly does sound hollow,’ 

she said. ‘But you see there’s no knob, or 

any indication of a latch or anything, so I 
don’t see how we can get in.’ 

‘There’s no indication of a door at all, for 

the matter of that. But as long as this is 

hollow, I ’m going to see what lies behind, 
even if I have to fetch a carpenter.’ 

‘It would be a pity to spoil the panelling, ’ 
she said. ‘If there is a passage, there is sure 
to be a door and a spring to open it.’ 

‘Then we must find it,’ 1 said, beginning to 
feel amongst the curious knobs uud projections 
of the carving tor anything which would prove 
an open sesame. 

We worked on for quite an hour, examining 
every little angel’s wing, every little demon’s 
body, screwing, or trying to screw them about 
to see if they concealed springs or door haudles ; 
but all with no success. At last, tired with the 
unwonted labour, I leaned against the panel- 
ling and fairly groaned. ‘It’s no good, 1 ’ih 
afraid. We ’ll have to try somewhere else, 

ma’am. This liillo !’ There was a faint 

click behind me, and the wall seemed yield- 
ing to the weight of my back. I uttered a cry 
of joy as I saw a goodly portion of the wainscot 
turn slowly inwards, revealing a dark cavernous 
recess. Mis Johnson uttered a little scream. 

‘Here’s something, at anyrate,’ I said triumph- 
antly. ‘ Quick, ma’am — those candles ! Hold 
a light.’ 

She held the light up, and I went boldly 
in. I soon found that the place was a sent 
of closet, a few yards square, 1 and evidently 
intended as a hiding-place in the old times. My 
feet slipped over something ; I stooped, and 
picked the object up. It was my red slipper ! 

W.ell, to cut a long story short, I may as 
well say that in that little box of a place we 
fpund a small chest, in which the ancient Miss 
Penrose had deposited papers of immense value, 
not to speak of the missing will. The Captain 


got his rights, and he and Miss Stanley were soon 
afterwards married. I think it was on the 
morning of their wedding-day tfiat.I received 
an envelope containing a cheque for two thousand 
pounds. There was another wedding soon after, 
at which Alicia and I assisted, doing the piincipal 
parts. And Alicia’s mamma insists *to this day 
that the Black Friar inlluenced my search for 
Miss Penrose’s will. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Although Edison’s Phonograph has now emerged 
from the region of toyland and is likely to become 
an almost indispensable adjunct to many busi- 
nesses, its principle is employed by its inventor in 
the manufacture of a toy, which is having a 
marvellous sale in the United States. This is Edi- 
son’s Talking Doll, which, on being wound up, will 
deliver itself of such well-known poetic ell’usions 
J as ‘Mary had a Little Lamb,’ ‘Jack and Jill,’ &e. 

1 The doll’s body is made of tin, and the phono- 
; graphic cylinder is contained within it, the sound 
i coining from a perforated opening in the breast, 

. which is hidden by the clothing. These dolls are 
* now being made at a large factory near Edison’s 
| laboratory at the rate of the hundred daily, and 
a wonder! ul amount of ingenuity has been exer- 
cised in their structure. The wax records for 
dolly’s interior are prepared at the factory by 
, being placed on an instrument vciy like an 
j ordinary phonograph. These instruments arc 
i talked into by girls, so that the wax cylinder 
1 may be speech-impressed. A correspondent of 
1 Tin Scientific American , who describes a visit to 
this factory, says that the jangle produced by a 
number of these girls simultaneously repeating 
into the machines befoie them different nursery 
rhymes is beyond description. ‘These sounds 
united with the sounds of the phonographs them- 
selves m lien reproducing the stories make a veii- 
tahle pandemonium.’ 

j The Stepped Platform Railway is the title of a 
' system for city transit, which, originally devised 
j some years ago by an American inventor, has 
I just been brought foiward as a new thing by a 
| German firm. The original inventor failed in 
j inducing any one to take up the idea, and the 
patent in due time lapsed. The idea of this 
| novel form of railway is to provide a platform 
above the level of the street supported upon 
pillars. Upon this platform move at different 
| speeds three super platforms, the lowest one 
1 moving at a speed of three miles an hour, the 
, next six miles an hour, and the last, which is 
furnished with seats, nine miles an hour. These 
platforms- would all be driven by belting from a 
powerful steam engine at a fixed station. It 
would be easy for a person wishing to travel by 
tlie-railway — which, like tide and time, Mill stop 
for no man — to step from terra firnia on to the 
slowest of the luoving series ; after which lie 
would step in turn from the six- mile to the nine- 
mile platform. The idea is certainly ingenious, | 
but we cannot believe that it would be free from 
danger. We already have plenty of experience 
of terrible accidents caused by persons stepping 
on and off railway carriages in slow motion ; ana 
to make this conduct one of the conditions of 
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travelling seems at once to justify the action of 
those who refused to lend support to the original 
inventor’s sfclieme. 

A war balloon , so called because it was made 
doubly strong, of a specially-manufactured mix- 
ture of sill^ and cotton, recently rose from the 
grounds of the Military Exhibition at Chelsea. 
The balloon was of unusual size, being one of 
the largest made for many years past, and it was 
furnished with a plough grapnel, consisting of a 
stern witli three pairs ot spikes by which an 
anefiorage can be assured. This grapnel is of 
great importance, for it is well known that the 
dangers of ballooning arc mostly incurred m 
effecting the descent, through failure of the grap- 
nel to catch the ground. The value of balloons 
under certain circumstances was found out during 
the memorable siege of Paris, when they formed 
the only possible means of communication be- 
tween the invented city and the rest of France. 

The practice of throwing stones is one which 
seems so deeply ingmined in human nature, that 
it is impossible to eradicate it. E\en the most 
law-abiding individuals will, when at the seaside, 
give way to the charm of sitting on the bench 
and will idly throw stones into the water. But 
in the ease of those who have little respect 
for laws or regulations, the stone- throwing habit 
becomes both mischievous and dangerous. If 
there be no unlucky cat, dog, or bird to aim at, a 
window' or some other thing w hit li can be broken, 
especially if it be the property of somebody else, 
is the next article m request by the delinquent ; 
and it is a common thing in the byways of our 
large towns to see premises to let which bear 
evidence of his industry. In Belgium it is found 
that the white porcelain insulators on the telo- 
giaph poles offer an irresistible attraction to the 
peasants as a satisfactory mark for them to throw' 
at ; and such a large* number of them have been 
broken in this way, that the annual expense 
of replacement has become serious. Curiously 
enough, it is found that when the porcelain is 
coloured a grayi-h brown, and does not therefore 
appear so aggressive an object., the destruction L 
reduced by one-half, and the broken white insula- 
tors are now' invuimbly replaced by those of 
darker hue. 

At the Stanley Exhibition in London there are 
show'll many objects which are of great interest, 
now that ‘the Dark Continent’ is so niueli in 
men’s thought**. At first sight the rooms appear 
to be stocked with tin* familiar native weapons 
and trappings which are common to all ethiio- j 
graphical collections, and which are wearisome by j 
reason of their sameness. But careful examina- 
tion soon reveals much that is new and curious 
Here, for instance, is a hollow' tin cone the exact 
size and shape of a sugar-loaf, which is a specimen 1 
of many hundreds smuggled into the country by ! 
the slave-traders as sugar, but in reality being 
cases filled w r ith gunpowder. We noticed alsb a 
modern metal eartndge the buljpt of which was 
furnished w'ith a small spike at its apex. This 
was an arrangement contrived by Emin Pasha’s 
soldiers, who believed that the bodies of the 
Mahdist.-, to whom they were opposed, were so 
far invulnerable that the bullets would flatten 
against them unless this provision were made to 
puncture the skin. The costume of one tribe is 
pictured as presumably having given rise to the 
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oft-repeated legend that there w r ere people living 
in the heart of Africa who w'ere adorned by nature 
with caudal appendages. This dress, if ft can be 
dignified by the name of a garment, consists of a 
waistband, with a long horse-tail attached to it 
behind. 

The great interest which has been taken by the 
general public in matters astronomical, more 
especially since the aid of photography has been 
invoked to picture the heavenly bodies, has led to 
the establishment of new observatories which 
! have been equipped by the generosity of private 
j donors. The late Mr Ncwull presented his 
twenty-six inch refracting telescope to the Uni- 
! versity of Cambridge ; but unfortunately the gift 
carried with it a difficulty — there were no avail* 
! able funds for the initial expenses of mounting 
1 this splendid instrument and to maintain it in 
! going order. But the son of „the donor, Mr II. F. 
Newall, of Trinity College, has solved the problem 
by offering bis own services gratuitously as 
| observer ; ami by providing a handsome sum for 
initial expenses, besides an annual donation for 
maintenance expenses lor five years to come. 
Cambridge is a rich university, and there should 
, be no difficulty in making pcimunent provision 
lor tin* care and working ot an instrument which 
lias been presented to it under conditions so 
generous. 

It lias been recently stated that one hundred 
and seventy thousand w'olves are roaming at large 
iu Bussia, although they are slaughtered in large 
iiumbois by the inhabitants ot many districts. 

| In the Canadian north-west, wolves are also 
abundant ; but they are of a less bloodthirsty 
( and dangerous type than the Russian wolf. The 
1 coyotes can, however, make themselves very 
( troublesome to the sheep-farmers, and steps have 
I long ago been taken to reduce their numbers. 

I Wollhounds and deerhounds have been imported 
J to hunt down the animals ; but it has recently 
! been found that tlie>c dogs are not sufficiently 
swuft of fbot to cope with the enemy. To remedy 
' this d r iect, a couple of prize greyhounds have just 
been imported horn England, and it is hoped by 
the infusion of this new’ blood that a race of licet 
, hounds may be reared which will be able to give 
f^good account ot the Canadian wolves. 

Mr A. F. Chappie, whose son last year lost his 
life through using a bath-heating apjmratus in a 
room without ventilation, recently read a paper 
on the Dangers of Gas and Geyser Baths before 
the Balloon Society of Great Britain. The reader 
referred in -his remarks to apparatus employing 
Bunsen burners for heating purposes, *ynl detailed 
experiments which lie had made, showing that in 
using such burners without adequate ventilation 
irrespirable fumes weie given off. Besides his 
ow'ii sad loss, lie made allusion to several others 
of similar character, and urged that the legisla- 
ture should compel makers of such apparatus to 
send out with them a printed caution as to the 
danger of using it in a closely shut room. The 
experiments referred to were as follows : The gas 
was lighted, and a lighted candle was placed at 
the same level at which the head of an adult 
would he when sitting in the bath. The door of 
tlie batluoom w'as shut, and reopened in tw’enty 
minutes, when the candle was out, and had 
apparently been out for several minutes. The 
same experiment repeated with the window 
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opened one inch wide showed the candle at the 
expiration of the same time to he brightly burn- 
ing. Mr Chappie’s paper is valuable in calling 
attention to a danger cvhich is not generally 
known. 

A mixed fuel consisting of coal and petroleum 
mingled together has been tried for firing the 
-boilers of an Italian man-of-war, with the result 
"that her normal speed of fifteen knots was in- 
creased to seventeen knots. It will thus be seen 
that this new method of firing may prove very 
useful in war-time, when a ship may have to run 
away from a superior force. The increased heat 
is said to affect the boiler-plates injuriously, but 
this mishap could of course be foreseen and 
guarded against. 

The prophecy is put forward by an American 
paper, The Elect tical Review, that owing to the 
increased use of electricity on tramways, in a 
very few years not a single horse-car will be 
found in any of the cities of the United States, 
and that about fifty thousand horses now in use 
will be thrown upon the market. We trust that 
this anticipation will prove to be correct not only 
in the United States but in other countries as 
well, for tram-car work is for horses terribly 
severe labour, and soon wears out the willing 
beasts. 

There has always been some uncertainty as to 
whether the delicious little fish called whitebait 
is the young or fry of other fish, or whether it 
represents a distinct species. The older natural- 
ists were incline* l to place it in the latter category, 
and assigned it to the genus Cl u pea ; and Yarrcll 
called it Clupca alba, a name which lias since 
been very generally adopted. But doubts long | 
ago arose as to the correctness of this view, and 
many authorities bold that the whitebait was the 
young of such well-known fish as the shad, the 
bleak, or the herring. It is now believed that 
whitebait consists of the fry of both herring and 
sprats, the proportion of the latter being greater 
in winter, while the herrings predominate in 
summer. A writer in Soles and Queries lias j 
lately called attention to the matter, and gives | 
references to recent publications bearing upon 
the subject. 

The comparative dangers of lighting by elec- ' 
tricity and by gas has recently formed the subject 
of many an article in various journals, and the 
conclusion come to for or against one or the other 
system of illumination varies according to the 
particular views of the writers, who are too often 
interested parties. A chemist attached to the 
New York Board of Health has given some start- 
ling figures' with regard to waste from leakage of 
gas-mains, and he considers that this waste, which j 
amounts to ten per cent, of the entire quantity 
made in New York, constitutes a far graver 
danger than any that can be credited to elec- 
tricity. One thousand million cubic feet of gas 
is the amouut which is allowed annually to 
poison the atmosphere or to fmd its way by 
means of the sewers into the basements of houses 
and subways. From this source there arises the 
constant danger of explosion ; and it the figures 
be correct, it seems strange that explosions are 
not of frequent occurrence. We may point out 
that leakage of gas-mains is common enough, and 
the gas-saturated soil in our roads whenever an 
'"Opening is made furnishes distinct evidence of 


the fact. But when the pipes are buried in a 
non- porous earth, such as clay, it is reduced to a 
minimum. 

We have already alluded to the proposal to 
build a Tower in the neighbourhood of London 
which is to rival that of Eiffel in Paris. The 
proposal is now taking practical sha*pe, and in 
answer lo the advertisement of the company con- 
cerned in the undertaking, about seventy draw- 
ings have been sent in by competitors, and have 
recently been exhibited to the public. We’ 1 
have had an opportunity of inspecting these 
drawings, and were much interested in the 
various designs for the New Tower of London, 
as the structure is called. The majority of the 
designs are certainly founded upon that of the 
Eiffel Tower, and consist of a main shaft of open 
ironwork, with a base formed by four spreading 
legs. But beyond these we have curious erections 
consisting of girders tortured and twisted into 
every conceivable shape, and recalling images of 
the homely toasting-fork and gridiron. There 
are also towers exhibited which are very like a 
common wood screw standing tip on its head. 
The Tower-of-Babel model which has by common 
consent been adopted in children’s Scripture 
histoiies, is also here reproduced as a suggested 
design for the New Tower. 

A curious instance of an unlooked-for effect 
springing from a little cause is exemplified by 
an action which has been brought against the 
Edison Electric Company of New York by the 
Uiiuz Electric Company of Buda-Pesth, damages 
being laid at an enormous sum. The cause of 
the dispute is (Ins : The Can/ Company is w orb- 
ing an electric-lighting system which depends 
upon a machine having what is known as an 
alternating current, which means that the current, 
instead of being in one constant direction, as in 
a voltaic battery, changes its direction peihaps 
a hundred times a second. Now, Edison has 
shown that such a current i° the most suitable 
one to employ for the execution of criminals, it 
being immediately fatal to animal Me wdien used 
under certain eondition<, and the legislature of 
New Yoik have adopted it ior the purpose indi- 
cated. Now, the Can/ Company point out that 
this recommendation of Mr Edison has attached 
a bad name to the alternating system of electric 
lighting, and that people will fancy that its 
introduction into their homes will lead to many 
private executions not authorised by the law ; 
hence they claim damages for the prejudice and 
alarm which has been excited against their 
property. 

We were* recently shown the photograph of the 
interior of a cliurcli which possessed a remark- 
able peculiaiity. The church had at its further 
end a lancet window, leaded in diamond-shaped 
panes in the usual manner. This window was 
correctly reproduce* l in the picture ; but in 
another dark part of the photograph, a ghostly 
image of t lie window was repeated. We were 
assured that the ghost was on the negative, and 
it u r as a puzzle to all who saw the picture by 
what accident the spectral window had appeared 
where it did. Mr Dalmeyer lias recently shown 
in a paper read before the Photographic Society 
of Great Britain how such images are produced. 
The brilliant image of the window focused upon 
the white surface of the photographic plate while 
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the camera is in action, is reflected therefrom 
upon the convex surface of the lens, and is then 
reflected back from the lens to another portion 
of the plate. There are so many amateur photo- 
graphers amotig our readers that we think this 
explanation of a phenomenon which may occur 
under certain conditions to any one of them may 
prove to be acceptable. 

A German naval officer has, it is said, invented 
an electrical steering apparatus which will allow 
the captain of a ship to control the rudder from 
various parts of the vessel — an obvious advantage 
in cases of storm, or when an impending collision 
calls for unusually prom] it action. The inven- 
tion has been tried on one of the German war- 
vessels with satisfactory results. No details of 
the construction of the apparatus are given ; but 
we presume that the ordinary steam steering gear 
is controlled by electro-magnets which are put 
in or out of action by the pressure of a button. 
It seems curious, considering to what a great 
extent electricity is now used on board our ships, 
that some such system as this has not long ago 
been devised. 

One of the loading physicians of Philadelphia 
has been talking to one ol the irrepressible race 
of interviewers about recent pi ogress of medical 
science, and has refeired more particularly to the 
daily increasing u*c ol explosives in medicine. 
Gun-cotton, for instance, m its dissolved form, 
collodion, is used as an artificial skin for all kinds 
of injuries, including scalds and burns. Mixed 
with tannin, it stops the flow of blood from 
wounds ; and mingled with eanthandes, it forms 
the best blistering medium. Nitroglycerine is 
another still more powerful oxploshe which is 
much used in modern medicine. It is diluted 
with one hundred p.uts of alcohol, and one drop 
of the diluted mixture is a dose. It is found 
valuable as a remedy for neuralgia of the heart, 
in nervous asthma, and in many other diseases, 
including that distressing malady known as sea- 
sickness. We have here an exemplification of 
the saying so often quoted in connection with 
homeopathy, ‘hike cures like.' The gun-cotton 
or nitroglycerine (dynamite is a preparation of 
the latter) wdnch by its explosion causes the 
most frightful wounds, may m its diluted stale 
prove to be the best remedy to assuage the agony 
of the sufferer. 


CROWN LANDS. 

The income derived from Crown Lands is so 
small an item in the revenue of the United King- 
dom that it is apt to be overlooked amid the 
imposing array ol figures showing how the public 
purse is recruited. The returns from such lucra- 
tive sources as the Post-office, Customs, and fnland 
Revenue attract the eye, and it is their fluctua- 
tions alone which receive* a measure of attention. 
A sum of .£430,000, representing the payment 
into Exchequer on account of Crown Lands for 
the year ending March 31, 1889, is a compara- 
tively insignificant factor in the estimates of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, scarcely calling for 
mention in a Budget speech ; and the taxpayer in 
whose interest the Crown Lands are administered 
lias little or no opportunity of learning the varied 


nature of the Crown’s hereditary estates and the 
singular manner in which they have accumu- 
lated. 

It is not within the 'limits of this aitide to 
trace in detail the history of the Crown Lands 
to their origin in the Foie or public lands of 
the Saxon period, which, as the influence of the 
sovereign extended under the Norman dynasty, 
became know n as the Terra Regis. The growth 
of the feudal system tended further to increase 
the power of the monarch to deal with these 
lands — originally public, and granted away only 
with the consent of the Witenagemot — as his 
private property and at his sole discretion. 
Accordingly, we find that, although from time 
to time augmented by escheats, forfeitures, and 
confiscations, the Crown patrimony was steadily 
diminished in extent and valfle by lavish grants 
to royal favourites, and by sales and mortgaged 
to meet either the wants or extravagances of the 
sovereign, until parliament, .after an experience 
of the grants by William ID., passed an Act 
on the accession of Queen Anne restricting the 
monarch’s power to alicuaie Crown Lands. These 
lestiictions, coupled with the forfeitures to the 
Crown by noblemen and others implicated in* the 
rebellions of 17 If) and 174f>, served to recruit to 
some extent the exhausted Crown estates, the 
revenues of which were m the reign of George 
DI. surrendered by that monarch for a fixed sum 
per annum, and were for the first time collected 
on the public account. This ai rangement, with 
ceitain modifications, has since subsisted ; and in 
1837 the annual allowance or Civil List of Her 
Majesty, in exchange for the Crown Land 
revenue, wus fixed at £385,000. 

The management of the Crown’s hereditary 
estates is vested m two Commissioners, entitled 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Wood*, Forests, 
and Land Revenues, their powers being defined 
by numerous Acts of Parliament, in accordance 
with which their policy has to be regulated. The 
annual Blue-books recording their proceedings, 
and the voluminous evidence given in the session 
oi«1889 befoic a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed to inquire into the 
administration of the Crown Land revenues, 
supply a vast amount of information as to the 
miscellaneous property under the control of these 
Commissioners, the varied interests they have to 
study, and the ditiiculties with which the Crown, 
as a landlord, has to contend. On the oifre hand it 
is the Commissioneib' duty to preserve the patri- 
mony of the Crown ; and on the other, in the 
interests of the public, to administer it with 
economy and to increase its productiveness. 
But* the question of profit cannot of necessity 
be the primary object in dealing with many of 
the propel ties under their control. Take, for 
instance, the New Forest, the guiding principle 
in the management of which is the ‘preservation 
of its ornamental beauty, and conserving it as 
a public park,’ with an additional task in the 
conciliation of commoners possessing rights and 
privileges over practi cully the whole Forest 
Then, again, with the Great Park at Windsor, 
the first consideration is the protection of the 
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amenities of Windsor Castle as a royal residence. 
In Dean Forest there exist, beside commoners, 
the free miners, whose claims, based on tradition, 
it haS been found iinpos. ible to compromise in a 
manner profitable to the Crown. For these 
reasons, coupled with the cost of planting timber 
and the unprofitable nature of the soil, the Royal 
Forests arc byi^ 1 the most costly of the Crown’s 
estates, the expNfcditure being greatly in excess 
of the income. 

' The agricultural property of the Crown in 
England extends to about (51), 000 acres, situated 
in as many as twenty-three counties. The 
scattered nature of this class of property is m 
the main responsible for a somewhat high cost 
of supervision ; but it speaks well for the 
management that of this immense estate only 
eleven hundred acre 1 * were unlet last year, these 
being kept in cultivation at the Crown’s expense. 
Like private landowners, the Crown has sullered 
Severely from the agricultural depression, the 
rent-roll having fallen £30,000 in the last ten 
years, with no appreciable difference in the 
extent of the property. 

Upwards of .£250,000 per annum is derived 
from house property and ground rents situated 
chiefly in London, where the Crown is an im- 
portant landlord. In addition to the London 
estates forming part of the ancient land revenue, 
property has been acquired as the result of street 
improvements carried out by the Crown, and by 
purchase and exchange. Fiona Regent Street to 
Regent’s Park the Crown has an alinoht unbrokeu 
stretch of property ; while from Kensington in 
the west to Victoria Park in the east are found 
estates belonging to the Crown, among which may 
be enumerated those in Piccadilly and the Hav- 
market, in Whitehall, the Strand, New Oxford 
Street, and the City, the latter including practi- 
cally the whole of the llolborn Viaduct from 
Hatton Garden to St Sepulchre’s Church. 

Another source of revenue is the mineral 
property, a large portion of which is in Wales, 
where the recent discoveries of gold resulted 
in some live hundred different projected mines. 
Besides other minerals, there are in the Princi- 
pality valuable slate and stone quarries, and 
under-sea collieries belonging to the Ciown, 
who also owns lead mines and stone quurrfes 
in the Isle of Man, iron and coal in the 
Forest of Dean, stone quarries at Portland, salt 
and ironstone in Yorkshire, and important 
collieries in the north of England and in Scot- 
land. 

The revenue in Scotland consists mainly of 
rents derived from about eight thousand acres 
of agricultural and moor land, from feu duties, 
teinus, and salmon- fishings. The feu duties are 
ancient charges imposed upon lands granted by 
the Crown, and correspond to what in England 
are called fee-farm rents, with the difference that 
in Scotland they are frequently fixed otherwise 
than in money — that is, in grain, poultry, or 
similar articles. The Crown acquired the teiiuls 
or tithes at the time of the Reformation, when 
the property of the religions bodies generally 
was forfeited to the Crown. The salmon-fishing 
rights are now in course of investigation by a 
Commission specially appointed for that purpose, 
the general feeling in Scotland being, it is 

f understood, averse to the Crown divesting j 
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itself of these rights by sales to the proprietors' 
of adjacent lands. 

We have specified the leading sources from 
which the Crown Land revenue is obtained ; but 
the catalogue is by no means exhausted. In 
addition to the rents of Crown property, a large 
sum is derived annually in the shape of fee-farm 
and quit rents from the property of private 
individuals in England, Wales, Ireland, and the 
Isle of Man and Alderney. The latter also con- 
tributes harbour dues. Foreshore of the United 
Kingdom fields a considerable rental ; whilst the 
produce of Crown estates and receipts from farms 
in hand help to swell an income which has risen 
from £280,000 in 1850 to £430,000 in 1889. 

The annual payment into Exchequer is net 
profit alter payment of the charges for collection 
and the outlay on improvements. Taking the 
figures of the last ten years, a decade marked 
by disastrous depreciation in the value o! agri- 
cultural property, we find the Crown Land 
revenue lor the period has exceeded the pay- 
ments to ller Majesty by £20,000. This com- 
paratively trilling balance in favour of the public 
must not, however, be taken as a guide to the 
future, for there is every reason to believe, on 
the authority of the Chief Commissioner of 
Woods, that the annual net income will be not 
less than £430,000 lor some years to come, the 
Crown Lands thus relieving the tax-paying com- 
munity to the extent of £45,000 per annum. 

8 ECltE T S. 

July roses v\et with min 

Tap against the window-pane ; 

There is something they ould seek, 

Had they voices and could sj>eak 

Silence seals their crimson lips, 

And the dull rain drops and drips. 

T’ other side the streaming glass 

Stands a little sad-eyed lass ; 

There is something she would seek, 

But a maiden may not speak — 

Sdence seals her longing lips, 

And the dull min diops and drips. 

And a shower of salt tears stain 

Hoi side of the window pane ; 

And the crimson roses grow 

Pale as di earns dreamt long ago 
(Hearts may break behind sealed lips), 

And the dull rain drops and diips. 

M. Helderwicr Bitow ne, 
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THE EVE OF HARVEST. 


Farming is one of the callings for which there 
is no entrance examination ; the farmer may 
have undergone a long or short training before 
lie takes the responsibility of a farm, and very 
often he has never tested las work to see what 
his capabilities aie. Tt. may be las fathers have 
farmed for geneiations, and when las time has 
come, he follows m their footsteps. In another 
case, he may have undertaken bailifPs work, and 
has gained his experience with other people's 
money — wise man’ In another, he may have 
been a farm-pupil, during which period he has 
had rather a good time oi it, and not exerted 
himself particularly to gain more than a smatter- 
ing of knowledge of his business, though he may 
have gained such an insight into the mysteries 
of ferreting that no professional ratcatcher can 
beat hiiii. Or lie may have made up Ins mind 
to farm because of his love of animals and every- 
thing pertaining to the not very paying business 
he has selected, and has gone at it with a will, 


the most important part of the year, though the 
spurt at the finish cannot make amends for 
neglect or want of skill at other seasons ; but 
good management during harvest is essential for 
complete success, and every one works with a 
will to insure it. 

Since the introduction of reaping-machines, 
there has been less cause for anxiety than* when 
the whole of the cutting was done by the scythe, 
lagging-hook, or sickle. We remember when 
gangs of Irish men came over yearly to take 
advantage of the special wages to be obtained 
during the hay and corn harvests. Many of these 
had a fixed route, and rarely worked for fresh 
masters, but started m the grass country near 
London, and worked their way northward in the 
hay into Derbyshire, where the season is later; 
and then went, south again to Herts and Beds for 
the corn-harvest, working to Derby again ; then 
home with ten or twelve pounds in their pockets, 
to dig Their own potatoes, kill their pig, and 
spend the winter in a leisurely manner. But 
this is all o\cr, for the reaping-machine did aw f ay 


and left no stone unturned to fit himself for it 
But no special examination has to be passed to 
qualify lnm to enter the ranks as a farmer. When 
once, however, lie begins to farm, lie finds lie lias 
entered a business wherein the results of his*worh 
for the year are concentrated, and for some time 
before harvest he finds himself looking at his 
crops with all the anxiety of a student before 
examination, to note, whether he thinks he will 
come out satisfactorily, or whether he has failed 
to conduct his business with skill ; for if not, 
his year’s work is wasted, and he feds sorry 
he had not qualified himself better before lie 
undertook it. • 

The harvest is the farmer’s examination fime 
— and like all other examinations, is harder to 
pass than in years gone by ; therefore, whatever 
liis energies at other seasons, he does all he can 
to get things in the best order, so that when the 
examiners or thrashing-machines have tested his 
work, he may find he is marked on the right side 
of his cheque-book. Harvest-time is to him 


with the necessity of much extra labour, and they 
themselves never liked the mno\ ation, for, as 
They said, when a friend took his Wood’s Manual 
Delivery into the field nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, ‘No Irishman can work m the same 
field as a machine;’ and they packed up their 
traps never to return. The reaping- machine, 
and the consequent reduction in the money taken 
to Ireland, is m no small way accountable for 
the increase in poverty and discontent in some 
parts of that country. Artisans and loafers from 
towns gave welcome assistance, and their services 
were eagerly taken advantage of if harvest set 
in* hot and cort^ came on quickly. We remember 
looking out anxiously for gangs on those occa- 
sions, as they were liable to be snatched up before 
they got to the farm ; and more than once we 
have ridden out to meet them oil the road, to 
make sure of them. It was not the custom, to 
the same extent it now is, to begin cutting before 
the corn was perfectly ripe ; therefore, if sufficient 
hands could not be got together, the crop stood 
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until it was over-ripe, and if a strong wind arose, 
the kernels were ‘ whipped * out, and a heavy loss 
resulted. 

A farmer rarely starts with this cause of anxiety 
now, for his machines ttoon cut down the com, 
and it is very rare to hear of corn being whipped 
out. Instead of looking out for special gangs of 
men, he looks out to see that his reaping-machine, 
or perhaps binder, is in fit condition to he put 
into the corn when it is ready ; the elevator is 
overhauled, so that the heavy work of lifting 
bulky sheaves or large forkfuls of loose corn on 
to the stack, which used to he one of the most 
trying jobs connected with harvesting, may be 
avoided. The heavy work of liarvesting has been 
to a very great extent shifted from the men to 
machinery; but the quantity done by a good 

f ang working by the piece for a month, sixteen 
ours to the day, compares very favourably 
witli the self-imposed tasks of the long-distance 
athletes; but there is a tendency to decrease the 
lioure of work in the harvest-held, as in most 
other places. 

Before the introduction of machinery, the 
horses had a light time during harvest, and 
they received very little corn after the fallows 
were worked ; but now they require getting 
up in condition, to be prepared for long days 
of much faster walking than they usually get 
in the plough. Foals are weaned so that their 
mothers may take their places in the teams, as 
they cannot be longer spared, and the pleasant 
holiday they have enjoyed for a few months must 
give way to the weekly round of toil, which is 
the unenviable lot of the farmliorse. 

No one looks forward to harvest with greater 
pleasure than the labourers’ wives in those dis- 
tricts where women do not bike part in the work 
of the farm ; to them, harvest is to a great extent 
a picnic, and ‘currying’ dinners is their greatest 
treat. The bread-winner is working long hours, 
and has to lie well fed during that time, and 
each wife vies with the other in preparing the 
dinners in the most tempting niannei. Every 
day the cooking is got through in good time, and 
they start off together to make a merry gathering 
at the mid-day meal — and a merry gathering it 
is. A considerable amount of chaff, a real good 
gossip, and a fair amount of scandal, go towards 
making quite as enjoyable a meal as their more 
favoured sisters can provide round the live-o’clock 
tea-table ; and if the- language is less choice, it. 
is quite as hearty, and often more sincere. Some 
of them go hack to look after their domestic 
duties; while others continue the pienic by 
spending the afternoon in gleaning, which in 
many cases is not much than a further excuse for 
gossip; so that what is the labourer’s hardest 
season is generally his wife’s most pleasant. 

The harvest- time is not looked forward to by 
the wives with the anxiety with which it was 
before the days of early closing; for when the 
public-houses were opened until any hour, the 
weary workman would often go there for one 
more drink before going home, and could not 
rouse himself to go away, but would stay far 
into the morning hours. His only sleep would be 
a maudlin one on the bench, and then to work, 
utterly ,, unfitted for the task; and so he kept 
himself up by more drink throughout the day, 
.and, like most people m a half-drunken state, 


would find himself back at the inn at night; in 
which manner his extra wages were muddled 
away, and the extra money Ins wife had looked 
forward to, to clear off the score at the village 
shop, was not forthcoming. In no way has the 
early closing done so much good in country dis- 
tricts as during harvest. 

Even the schoolboys look forward* to harvest 
with pleasure, for it is then they generally first 
feel the satisfaction of earning wages; tlieir ser- 
vices being gladly taken advantage of, as they 
are wanted for driving carts and leading the 
loads to the stack. 

The farmer and his family look on the time 
more seriously; and almost all of them, big or 
little, stay at home, to be of use, and rarely enter- 
tain their friends during the busiest part of the 
harvest-month. The hiring-supper, which was 
given at the eve of harvest just alter the master 
and men had agreed on the terms for which the 
work should be done, has almost entirely died 
out; but it used to be an important evening, 
and the wife prided herself on putting a good 
meal before the men. This, like the. harvest-home 
supper, which was a still more important func- 
tion, is a thing of the past. 

The rattle of the reaping-machine has taken 
the place of the more musical ling of these} the 
and whetstone, and lewer hands are dotted about 
the fields. Future generations will hardly under- 
stand the old pictuies of harvest scenes where 
the sickle was always represented; still, the 
ripening corn, and stool; s ol that already cut, 
are scenes enjoyed equally by dwellers in towns 
or m the count r> ; and as there is so much that 
atlects the well-being of those in any way engaged 
in the fields, harvest must always be looked tor- 
ward to with interest and pleasure; and the only 
tinge of regret we feel m looking at tlie results 
of the farmer’s labours is that he should find so 
little profit in what is otherwise, so pleasant & 
calling. 

M Y S II 1 P MATE LOU1 JS E. 

THE llOMAN CE OF A W11KCK. 

Uy W Cjl\kk llvsscu., 

Author of the Jf'mA. of the (hosvnior, etc. 

CHAPTER XXV XI. — I AM QUESTIONED. 

The captain did not again return on deck. At 
six (.’clock Mr Lush’s white jacket was forked up 
to him through the forecastle-liatch : lie slipped 
it on and came aft to relieve the watch ; but 
though he looked about a little for the skipper, 
I could not find in his wooden face that lie made 
anything of not perceiving him. By seven o’clock 
the sky had cleared ; the wide stretch of vapour 
which 'had all day long obscured the sky had 
settled away dow’ii beyond the southern rim, and 
the soft violet of the tropic evening heaven was 
made beautiful by spaces at wide intervals of a 
delicate filigree- work of white cloud, dainty and 
line to the eye as frost on a meadow. The setting 
sun glowed in the w'est like a golden target, ray- 
less, palpitating, and a cone-shaped wake of flame 
hung under him. There was a pleasant whip- 
ping of wind over the sea, a merry air that 
whitened the heads of the ripples, and it blew 
sweet and warm. 

On looking through the skylight, I perceived 
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Wilkins placing supper on the table. This was 
an unusual meal at sea, at least aboard of a 
homely trader of the pattern of the Lady Blanche , 
and was a distinct illustration in its way, to my 
recollections of seafaring life, of the odd character j 
of the man who commanded the barque. He | 
came out of his cabin as we seated unr^clves, ; 
giving Miss Temple a grotesque bow beiore | 
taking his place. j 

* Sorry, mem,’ said lie, casting his slow eye 
over the table, ‘that there’s nothing choicer in 
the way of victuals to offer you. I find that the 
wine brought aboard from the wreck is a mid- 
dling good quality of liquor, and it is to be saved 
for you, mem. — Wilkins, open a bottle, and give 
it to the lady.— Pity that shore-going folks who 
take interest in the nautical calling don't turn 
to and invent something better ior the likes of i 
me than salt pork and beef and biscuit, and peas 
which are only tit to load a blunderbuss with. 
There have been times when a singular longing ’s 
come upon me ior a cut of prime sirloin and a 
floury potato, as .lack says. Hut the sea-life’s a 
hard calling, look at it from which end of a ship 
ye may. — How did you get on in your watch on , 
(leek, Mr Ditgdale h he added with a gaunt smile, 
in which I could not distinguish the least com- 
plexion ot mirth. 

‘There was nothing to be done,’ said T, working 
away at a piece ol salt beef, foi I was exceedingly 
hungry. 

‘lJut ye’d have known what to do if there had 
been V said he. 

Miss Temple’s glance admonished me to be 
wary. 

‘Oil, I am no sailor,’ said I, ‘in the sense that 
you and Mr Lush are sailors.’ 

‘Not Mr Lush!’ he cried, elevating liis fore- 
finger and staring hard at me past it. ‘Mr Lush, 
as you term him, is a hog on two legs. Let him 
go on all-tours, and there’s ne’er an old sow 
under a longboat that wouldn’t take him to her 
heart as one of her long-lost children. — Such 
maimers, liiein!’ he continued, addressing Miss 
Temple, whilst with upturned eyes and raised 
hands lie counterfeited an air of disgust ; ‘ when 
he ate, you could hear the smack ot his lips tore 
and aft. He ’d make nothing ot laying hold of 
a bit of cold beef and gnawing upon it as a dawg 
mi<dit, head first on one side, then on t’other ; 
and you’d find yourself listening to hear him 
growl, if you looked at him. And then his 
language ! I ’ve been eating by myself pretty 
nigh since Chicken died, but it’s entertainment 
lor me to have company and he bestowed another 
bow upon each ot us. 

‘You will not find the manners of a nobleman 
in a plain ship’s carpenter,’ said I, thankful to 
believe that he, had forgotten the subject of my 
sca-going qualifications. # But I was mistaken. 
He gazed at me with a steadfastness that wns 
absolutely confusing, whilst he seemed lost in 
deep thought, then said : • 

‘ I ’m not going to regard you, Mr Dugdale, as 
a tip-top sailor, of course. Ye’ve knocked off 
too long ; but it’ll all come back very soon.’ 

‘ Mr Dugdale was at sea for only two years,’ 
said Miss Temple. ‘It would be unreasonable 
to expect any one to know much of a calling in 
that time.' 

‘Don’t you believe that f mem,’ he exclaimed. 


‘After twelve months of it, there was but little 
left for me to lam — proper, I mean, to fit me to 
sarve as able seaman aboard anything afloat, from 
a hoy to a line-of-battle ship, — What don’t ye 
know now, Mr Dugdale ?’ 

He somewhat softened his voice as he said this, 
and a queer sort of yearning expression entered 
| hi& unwinking stare. 

j ‘Oh, much, captain, much,’ I answered, smiling, 
yet feeling somewhat bothered betwixt these 
questions and Miss Temple’s glances. 

‘ You could put a ship about, I suppose?’ 

‘ Well, I might do that,’ I replied ; ‘ but there 
would be a chance of my getting her into irons, 
though.’ 

* You’d he able to know when to shorten sail 

anyway, and what orders to give. You told me 
ye could take a star?’ ^ 

‘ Did 1?’ 1 exclaimed. * 

‘ Certainly you did, sir,’ he cried. 

‘ I do not recollect,’ said Miss Temple. 

‘Ha !’ he exclaimed, with another of his mirth- 
less grins, ‘the lady’s afraid of your knowing too 
much, sir. — 1 don’t mean no offence, but there’s 
a forecastle saying that all the male monkeys ’ud 
talk if it wasn’t for their sweethearts, who advise 
them to hold their jaw lest they should be put 
upon.’ 

Miss Temples face changed into stone, after 
one withering glance at the man, whose counten- 
ance remained distorted with a smile. 

‘Some of Jack's hayings are first class,’ he went 
on. — ‘ Yes, ye told me you could take a star. — 
Can you find the latitude by double altitudes ?’ 

‘A few trials would recall Ihe trick, 1 daresay,’ 
I answered. 

* And of course you know how to find the longi- 
tude by lunar observations?’ 

‘ Pray excuse me, Captain Braine,’ said I ; ‘ but 
what, may I inquire, is your motive in asking 
these questions V 

He eye*l me fixedly for some moments, and 
then s'lently nodded his head three or four times. 
Miss Temple seemed to shrink slightly as she 
watched him. 

‘ Mr Dugdale,’ said he very slowly, ‘ op your 
giving me to understand that you had sarved 
alToard an Indianuui, I was willing to receive you 
aud the lady aboard my ship. When you came 
aboard, you told me that you understood naviga- 
tion. Didn’t ye?’ 

I felt the blood in my cheek as I answered : 
‘I have some recollection of speaking to that 
effect.’ 

‘Then why d’ye want to go and try to make 
out now that ye knows nothing about it 

‘I am trying to do nothing of the kind,’ said 
I, assuming an air of dignity and resentment, 
though I feared it was good for very little. 

* Yo\i have questioned me, sir, and now I ask yon 
a question. I have a right to an answer, seeing 
how you expect that I should rapidly and fluently 
reply to you.’ 

‘I’ll be talking to you afore long,’ he said, 
bestowing another succession of dark mysterious 
nods upon me. 

‘Captain Braine,’ cried Miss Temple, breaking 
with an air of consternation out of the eold, con- 
temptuous resentment that had made marble of 
her face, ‘ you have rescued us from a condition 
of dreadful distress, and I have your promise 
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that you will not lose an opportunity to transfer 
us to the first ship you meet that is home ward 
bound, providing we do Slot shortly fall in with 
the Countess Ida.' 

*1 ha’n’t broke my promise yet, have I?’ he 
replied, rounding slowly upon her and staring. 

‘I can only repeat/ she continued, preserving 
her expression of dismay, ‘ that any sum of money 
you may choose to ask ’ 

* I know all about that, 1110111/ he interrupted, 
but not offensively, and with a gesture that was 
almost bland. lie then leisurely turned to me. 
•You gave me to believe this morning, sir, that 
you was acquainted with navigation I’ 

1 And what then V I exclaimed impatiently. 

*1 hope that you didn’t deceive me/ he said 
with a dark look. 

‘You shall have .the full truth when 1 know 
your motive in examining me in this fashion/ 
said I hotly, ‘ and not before/ 

But immediately after I had spoken I was 
sensible of my folly ,in losing my temper. Talk 
as we might, vapour as we would, we were in this 
man’s power : in the power of a man who was 
absolutely unintelligible as a character whether 
sane or mad, and the girl’s and my own safety 
might wholly depend upon our judgment and 
tact/ He gazed at me with eyes whose expres- 
sion seemed to grow more and more malignant, 
though, God knows, this might have been my 
fancy, since I was in the humour at that moment 
to figure all things very blackly. 

* understand me/ I exclaimed, wholly changing 
my manner, and speaking in a softened tone ; ‘if 
I can be of service to you in any direction, you 
have but to command me. I owe you my own 
and this lady’s life ; and though it is an obliga- 
tion beyond my power of discharging in full, yet 
it must be my duty and happiness to diminish it 
in any direction J am equal to/ 

‘We will before long talk together, sir/ said 
he, and then fell silent, nor did lie again open 
his lips during the seven or eight minutes in 
which we continued sitting together at that 
table. 

I was exceedingly puzzled and troubled by 
what had passed. What did this captain mean 
by his dark mysterious nods, by his saying that 
he would talk to me presently, by his insistence 
in ascertaining the extent of my nautical know- 
ledge? It was possible, indeed, that being the 
only navigator aboard his vessel, he might con- 
sider himself in serious need of «ome one to 
take his jriuce if he should fall sick. But his 
behaviour was scarcely reconcilable with this 
plain clear want* and it seemed certain that there 
was more going to his speech and manner than 
the desire that I should fill the part of mate to 
him. 

It was a fair, warm, delightfql night, rich with 
stars, and soothing with the dew-sweetened wind 
that blew with steady freshness over the quarter, 
running the pale shape of the barque over the 
dark waters, as though she were some wreath of 
mist that must presently dissolve. Miss Temple 
and I, sometimes walking, sometimes sitting 011 
the skylight, held to the deck till a late hour. 
She abhorred the thought of withdrawing to the 
cabin allotted to her ; and short as my sleep had 
been since the hour of my quitting the lndia- 
man’s side, I was as little willing as she to quit 


the silence and coolness and beauty of the open 
night for the confinement of a small hot berth. 

The captain had charge of the deck from eight 
to twelve ; but he only once approached ns to 
say that a little lantern containing an end of 
candle had been placed in each of our berths ; 
‘and I will ask you both/ he added, ‘to mind 
your fire, for we’re full up with dry light goods 
in the steerage/ He then returned to the side 
of the deck lie had crossed from, and did not 
again offer to approach us. 

You will suppose that the girl and I could 
talk of nothing but the captain’s intentions, the 
probable condition of his intellect, am l the 
like. 

‘ He may refuse to part with 111c/ said I, * and 
yet be perfectly willing to send you on board of 
the first homeward-bound ship we sight. What 
then, Miss Temple?’ 

* I could not travel alone. It is not endurable 
that such a man as Captain Braine should compel 
you, against your wishes, to remain with him ! 
How could he do so? How could he compel you 
to take a star, as he calls it, whatever that may 
mean ; and to keep watch ?’ She sighed deeply. 
‘Alas! my language is fast becoming that ol the 
common sailor. To think of me talking to you 
about takiug a star and keeping watch/ 

‘And why not? Jack’s is a noble tongue. 
Omit the oaths, and there is no dialect more 
swelling and poetic than that of the sea/ 

‘ I detest it because it ib forced upon me. A11 
odious and dieadful experience obliges me to 
think and speak in it. Otherwise, I might 
rather like it. — But tell me now, Mr Dugdale, 
surely this captain could not compel you to 
remain with him i ’ 

This led to a deal of talk. I did my utmost 
to reassure her ; 1 exhorted her to bear in 
mind that whilst we were on board the barque, 
we were literally at tlie mercy of the skipper, 
who, down to the present moment, had cer- 
tainly treated us with great humanity, though 
his behaviour and conversation in the mam were 
undeniably of a lunatic sort. I bitterly con- 
demned myself for losing my temper, and 1 
entreated her to be patient, to control all resent- 
ment that the man might excite by purposed 
or involuntary insult, not to doubt that lie 
\vo"ld put her 011 board a ship proceeding home, 
and to leave me to play a part of my own 
that should keep us together. 

‘For/ said 1 , ‘since fate, cruel to you, but 
not to me, Miss Temple, has placed you so 
fur in my keeping, 1 must be jealous of all 
interference down to the very termination of 
our adventure/ 

‘ l wish for no other companion/ she ex- 
claimed in a low voice ; ‘ my mother will thank 
you, Mr Dugdale/ 

‘And, please God, your mother shall/ said 
I, ‘trifling as may be my claims upon her grati- 
tude. But licAvever my merits may turn out 
before w'e again sight Old England, I shall be 
abundantly satisfied if I believe that you think 
of me with more kindness than you did on board 
the Countess Ida.' 

‘Mr Dugdale, I thought of no one on board 
the Countess Ida .— But let us avoid that subject 
— you have already been ver^ plain-spoken/ 

She ceased. 1 made no answer, and for some 
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time we paced the deck in silence, harking then 
back again to the old topic of the captain’s 
intentions, the whereabouts of the Indiaman, 
and so on, and so on. By-and-h)' I looked at 
my watch : the dial-plate showed clearly by the 
starlight. It was eleven o’clock; and as I looked, 
the ship’s t>ell rang out six chimes, which came 
floating down again in echoes out of the tremor- 
less pallid concavities on high. Miss Temple 
was still most reluctant to leave the deck. 

* I am thinking of Mr Chicken,’ she ex- 
claimed. 

‘Chicken’s ghost, like a hen’s egg, is laid,’ said 
I. ‘Besides, what remains of him will be all 
about my bunk.’ 

‘Oh for the Indiaman’s saloon,’ she cried, 
‘for my dear aunt, for old Captain Keeling! 
How welcome would be a sight of even the 
most intolerable of the passengers, say Mr John- 
son ; even that horrid little creature with the 
eyeglass, Miss Hudson’s admirer.’ 

‘I fear I am tolerated for the same reason 
that would render Mr Johnson endurable to 
you.’ 

‘No!’ she answered quickly and warmly; 
‘you are incessantly personal. 1 do not like 
it.’ 

‘Sillier me to escort you to your cabin?’ 

She lingered yet, turning her face to the 

skies. 

‘ How rich are those stars ’ Such lovely jewels 
are never to be seen in the English heavens. 
Mark bow the meteors score the dark spaces 
between the lights with scars mid paths of 
diamond dust! Oh Unit some gigantic shadowy 
finger would shape itself up there pointing down- 
wards, to let u* know where the Countess Ha 
is !’ 

She rose from the skylight with a long tremu- 
lous sigh, and passed her hand through my arm 
that I might conduct her below. For an instant 
I hung in the wind. 

‘Why do you want; I am now ready?’ said 
she. 

‘I am debating within myself whether I should 
offer to stand wat» h to-night — the captain might 
expect me to do so.* 5 

‘I do believe you desire that I should think 
you as mad as lie is,’ she exclaimed, exerting 
pressure enough on my arm to start me towards 
the poop-ladder; ‘ you shall do nothing of the 
sort with my consent. If you wish to r&sitme 
your old vocation, Air Dugdale, pray wait until 
this adventure is ended.’ 

‘Anyway, w ? e must hid him good -night,’ said 
I ; and with that I culled out to him. He 
answered : ‘Good -night, Mi Dugdale ; good-night 
to you, mem. 11 there’s anything a-missing 
which the Lady Blanche can supply, let me 
know, and you shall have it.’ * 

‘You’re extremely good, and we 're very much 
obliged lo you,’ said I.* 

‘Good-night, Captain Braille,’ called Miss 
Temple in her rich voice ; and down \ve went. 

The cabin lamp showed a small light. Miss 
Temple waited here whilst I -went below for 
one of the tw T o lanterns which the captain had 
told me I should li rid in our berths. I w r as 
obliged to kindle a sulphur match, and I remem- 
ber cursing the tardy operation of obtaining a 
light whilst I stood hammering away with flint 


and steel, injuring my knuckles, and wishing 
the tinder-box at the deuce. I found the lan- 
terns, and left one alight in Miss Temple’s 
cabin, and carried my own, also alight, into the 
cuddy. Miss Temple’# eyes sparkled to the 
glare as 1 approached her, and her face might 
have been a spirit’s for its whiteness in that 
faint illumination vexed with shadow's as ^he 
lantern swayed to the light rolling of the 
barque. 

‘ I wish I could sleep here,’ said she. 

‘You will he equally comfortable below’ said 
I ; ‘and what is better, quite private.’ 

‘ Did you see any rats ? ’ 

‘ None.’ 

She took my arm with a firm clasp, and hardly 
seemed willing to release me at the hatch, though 
the aperture was too narrow to admit of our 
descending together. When we had gained the 
lower deck, she again seizet^ my arm, and stood 
staring and hearkening. 

‘Oh Mr Dugdale,’ she cried, ‘it is very lonely 
down here !’ 

‘Yes ; hut you are not a 1 one. You must have 
courage. I would rather you should he next me, 
than overhead next the captain.’ 

Yet, as I spoke, my heart was full of pity for 
her. It was indeed lonely, as she had said, with 
a sense of imprisonment besides all that way 
down, thinking of where W'o stood, 1 mean; with 
reference to the poop. The stowed cases in the 
forepart seemed to stir as though to some internal 
throes to the weak light that swung in my hand ; 
the atmosphere was charged with ail unpleasant 
smell of cargo and the mingled fumes of a ship’s 
hold ; and there was something of the heat of an 
oven also in the air that felt to rest with a sort 
of weight upon the head, due pel haps to the 
fancy begotten by the nearness of the upper deck 
or ceiling as you may term it. Small straining 
noises stole upon the ear from round about in 
stealthy notes, as though there were giants below 
moving warily. 1 say I waB full of concern 
for the ^>oor girl. Somehow, the misery of her 
condition had not before affected me as it now 
did. 

‘ ft will not last long. It will be a thing of 
the past very shortly : meanwhile, keep up your 
Jicart, and trust me as your protector whilst God 
leaves me a hand to lift,’ I exclaimed, with a 
tenderness of which 1 v r as insensible until a little 
later on, when the tones of my voice recurred 
to me in memory. 

She looked at me as though she were about 
to speak, ■yet said nothing ; and releasing my 
arm, she stepped to her cabin dooiyand peeped 
in. 

‘Is there anything I can do?’ said I, keeping 
at a respectful distance. 

She peered awhile, and then answered : * I 
tl^iiik not. But that candle will not last long, 
and I shall he in darkness. Or if I should 
extinguish it, how am I to light it again?’ 

‘If you want a light,’ said I, ‘knock on the 
bulkhead. I shall hear you, and will answer 
by knocking. But it already draws on for twelve 
o’clock. The dawn will he breaking at five or 
thereabouts. — I trust you will sleep. You greatly 
need rest.’ 

I removed niv cap to kiss her hand, and 
met her gaze, that was fixed full of wistful- 
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ness upon me. ‘ Good -night, Miss Temple,’ said 
I. She entered her cabin looking as though 
her heart was too full for Bpeech, and closed 
the door. 

I was now feeling mighty weary; yet, as I 
feared that she might need me, or, m some 
nervous fit, knock if it were but to know that 
I was awake, I filled my pipe, got into Mr 
Chicken’s bunk, and sat smoking. I cannot 
express the peculiar character of the stillness 
down here. It was very extraordinarily accent- 
uated by the sounds which at intervals pene- 
trated it : such as the muftled jar of the rudder 
working upon its post, the dim wash of water, 
startlingly close at hand, along with the faint 
seething noise of the barque’s wake hissing within 
arm’s reach, as it seemed, and coming and going 
upon the hearing fitfully. The suit ol oilskins 
against the bulkhead swayed to the heave of the 
fabric, and they resembled the body of a man 
who had hanged himself by the nail from which 
they dangled. There was a pair of sea-boots up 
in a comer with a dropsical bulging out about 
the foot of them in. the part where a man’s 
bunions would come, and they showed so very 
much as if they had just been drawn off the 
legs of Mr Chicken, that they grew ghastly pres- 
ently, and to relieve my imagination, I directed 
my eyes at other objects. 

I sat smoking and full of thought. My eye- 
lids were as of lead, yet my mind continued 
impertinently active. The horrors we had 
escaped from lay like the shadow of a thunder- j 
cloud upon my spirits ; the oppression was too 
violent to sufier the continuance ol any emotion 
of exultation over our deliverance. Dark and 
dismal fancies possessed me. 1 thought of 
Captain Braine as a man whose reason was 
unsound, and who was capable of playing me 
some devilish trick ; I thought of the coarse 
and surly carpenter, and of the charge of murder 
hinted against him by the skipper. J thought 
of the convicts and of the mutineer in the fore- 
castle, and then, my raven-like imaginatidh going 
to Miss Temple, 1 relieeted that 1 was unarmed, 
that I had no weapou about me but a knife, 
that could prove of very little use should it come 
to my having to make a fight for it for hers 
and my own life. Surely, 1 mused, old Chicken, 
will not have come to sea without some instru- 
ment of self-defence, be it blunderbuss, pistol, or 
cutlass. 

I took an earnest view of the interior. There 
was a locker agaiust the bulkhead that divided 
Miss Temple’s cabin from mine ; 1 had in- 
curiously opened and looked into it when search- 
ing for something to divert ourselves with, being 
by the time I had come to that locker too tired 
to continue overhauling the dead man’s effects. 
Besides this receptacle there were two chests of 
clothes and other matters along with a bagful 
of things, and a shelf over the bjuik filled with 
odds and ends. There was still above an hour 
of candle-light in the lantern. I raised the lid 
of the locker, and found within a truly mis- 
cellaneous ‘raffle’ of objects, as a sailor would 
term it : charts, slippers, sextant in a case, a 
number ^of tobacco pipes, bundles of papers, and 
I know not what besides. At the bottom, in 

^ left-hand corner, was a small canvas bag very 
jjbty for its size. I drew it out, and found 


about forty pounds in gold inside it, with three 
Australian one-pound notes, dark with thumbing 
and pocketing, and a five-pound note scarcely 
distinguishable for dirt and creases. I replaced 
the bag ; and coming to the other end of the 
locker, working my way to it through a very 
rag-and-bottle shop of queer gatherings, I met 
with the object that I was longing for : to wit, 
a heavy, long, double-barreled pistol, with a 
couple of nipples and a ramrod, and a butt 
massive enough to bring an ox to earth with. 
There were a parcel of bullets and a small brown 
powder-flask full in the piece of canvas in which 
the pistol was wrapped ; but for some time I 
could not find any caps. Without them, the 
pistol would not be ol the least use, and my 
satisfaction yielded to moitifi cation as I continued 
to probe into the locker without result. I was 
about to abandon the quest in despair, when my 
lingers touched a circular metal box Idee to those 
which used to contain paste for the polishing of 
boots : I fished it up, and was mighty glad to 
find it filled with caps. Come, thought I, if 
difficulties arc to happen, I am better off now 
than I was half an hour ago, anyhow. 

All this tune there had been no noise next 
door, and I could but hope that Miss Temple 
was sleeping. I carefully put the pistol and its 
little iurmture info the foot of my bunk, and 
pulling off my coat and waistcoat, and lemoving 
my shoes, I vaulted on to Mr Chicken’s mattress, 
blew out the candle in the lantern, and stretched 
my length. It was hard upon two o’clock, how- 
ever, before I fell asleep. The scuttle or port- 
hole was abreast of the bunk, and the black 
disc of it framed the low-lying stars of the 
horizon as they elided lip and down to the 
lift and fall of the hull. Perhaps by this lime 
to-morrow we may be aboard a ship homeward- 
bound, I remember thinking : and that was the 
last of niv thoughts that night, for 1 immediately 
afterwards sank into a sound sleep. 


RAILWAY COMMISSION JOTTINGS. 

To the general public the Board of Trade 
Inquiry into railway rates presents but few 
attractive features, yet there are interesting items 
of information to be found among tlai mass of 
evidence, which arrest the attention, and stand 
out in welcome relief from the dry technicalities 
of which it mainly consists. 

One can hardly fail to be struck, for instance, 
with the magnitude of some of the items of 
expenditure. It transpired m evidence that it 
is proposed to incur an expense of a million 
pounds in enlarging Liverpool Street Station, 
which ebst the Great Eastern shareholders con- 
siderably more than that sum to erect ; while 
another London station the South - Western 
Goods Depot at Nine Elms — is to have one 
hundred thousand pounds spent upon it in 
improvements. The manager of the latter line 
alluded to the additional expense caused by 
fogs, stating that a week of fog in London would 
double the cost of terminal services at Nine 
Elms. Serious delays are also due to this cause, 
particularly to goods-traffic. Passenger trains 
must, of course, be run as near to time as 
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safety will permit ; but any one unacquainted 
with railway working would be astonished 
at the confusion thereby caused to goods-traffic. 
Sidings will be blocked up by train behind 
train, which, when they are allowed to move 
on, only cj*awl along a few miles at a time. 
Long-journey trains to and from the north 
— when consisting of empty wagons or com- 
paratively unimportant traliic — sometimes reach 
their destination nearly a day late ! It is easy 
to see how largely the ‘ overtime ’ returns are 
affected by the same cause. The drivers and 
guards in charge of these unfortunate trains 
cannot leave them, for, although they may stand 
in a siding for hours together unable to proceed, 
they are all the time uncertain how long the 
detention may hist. The fog-signalmen con- 
stitute quite an army when the fog extends over 
a large area, and many thousands of the well- 
known detonating signals are u&ed. The former 
are drawn from the ranks of the platelayers, 
&c., and are often called out for a night’s ‘ fog- 
ging’ just as they have finished a hard day’s 
work. The chairman of the London and Noith- 
Westorn Railway — Sir Richard Moon — once 
stated at a half-yearly meeting of that company 
that they had no fewer than 3700 men acting 
as special fog-signalmen during a five days’ fog, 
wlncli had oceuried a few weeks previously. 

Another surprisingly large item of expenditure 
was mentioned in the evidence relating to coal 
wagons. The Midland (Join pan y have for the 
last few years been buying up the trucks of 
private owners. The well-known 4 M. R.’ may 
now be seen upon a very large number of coal 
wagon-*, and it seems that the Midland Company 
have spent no levs than a million and a halt m 
acquiring them As tins sum is equal to the 
cost of about three thousand eight hundred first- 
class carriages, it must represent an enormous 
number of coal wagons The wisdom of this 
step, like others ventured upon by this enter- 
prising company, was much questioned by its 
competitors ; but it is asserted that it has been 
found very advantageous both to the company 
and their customers. 

When speaking of ‘ perishable ’ traffic, the 
Great Northern manager gave a description of 
the vehicles used for the conveyance of fi-li It 
appears that these are each capable of containing 
two tons, and are divided into four water-tight 
compartments lined with lead. On the arrival 
of the train in London, each tank is lifted bodily 
by a crane out of the wagon, put on a street 
trolly, and taken direct to market without the 
fish having been handled at all. Everything — 
except express passenger trains — has to give way 
to fi -ill- traffic ; and as it is uncertain and incon- 
stant, special trains frequently have to bf* made 
up at short notice. Fresh-meat traffic, too, is 
rapidly pushed through, and is also convened 
in specially constructed, well -ventilated covered 
wagons. The trains of competing companies 
fairly race each other with traffic of this descrip- 
tion, and in the event of delay, heavy claims 
for compensation have sometimes to be met, to 
avoid the risk of losing it. 

Cattle are another ‘ uncertain quantity,’ also 
frequently requiring special trains and quick 
transit. It is often purposely arranged fur cattle 
to be ready for conveyance on Sunday. Indeed, 

Mr Shaw, of the Lancashire and Yorkshire line, 
said that in the course of a year thirty thousand 
trucks of cattle were sent from Liverpool to the 
Manchester cattle station at Windsor Bridge ; 
and ‘he was ashamed to say it was nearly all 
brought on Sundays.’ * 

The peculiar nature of some of the consign- 
ments tendered for conveyance may be noticed. 
Sometimes it is impossible to convey them 
at all except by using the whole breadth of 
the railway. This, we believe, was originally 
arranged in tlie case of the great bell of St 
Paul’s;, which, however, eventually journeyed 
from Loughborough to London by road. Boilers 
and machinery are sometimes of huge bulk and 
unwieldy proportions ; while other consignments 
arc exceptionally fragile and valuable. The 
companies seek to be empowered to make special 
charges for such exceptunjal traffic ; and in 
course of examination on tins point, the London 
and South-Western manager (Mr Seotter) men- 
tioned that his company had recently convej'ed 
five hundred and thirty-two packages of specie 
weighing twenty-two tons, tivo cases of precious 
stones (two bundredwi Iglit), fifty bottles of quick- 
silver, a case of zinc statues, two boxes contain- 
ing busts valued at three hundred pounds, and 
an elephant ! 

So iar we have dealt solely with points brought 
forward by tin* witnesses representing the railway 
interest, but equally interesting items are to be 
found in the evidence given by the trailers, wdiich 
form the second stage of the proceedings. These 
may be described as a tug-of-war between the 
two interests, the former seeking to provide for 
contingencies by establishing higher maximum 
rates, while the traders have naturally endeav- 
oured to get them pulled down. 

Fruit-glowers have for many years complained 
of the railway rates, in the south of England 
especially. In the Kent district, fruit has fre- 
quently been allowed to rot upon the trees on 
account of the expense which would have to be 
incurred in getting it to the London market. 
The most powerful lever with which to induce 
railway companies to lower their rates is water 
competition ; and in 1887 the Kent fruit-growers 
chartered a small steamboat for the conveyance 
of their produce to Loudon. This had often been 
threatened without producing any elleet ; but the 
steamer had only made one or two trips before 
the railway rates were considerably reduced. 

Many of the arguments used by the traders 
turned upon* the danger of native industries being 
destroyed by foreign competition if *the home- 
growers or manufacture! s were handicapped by 
unduly heavy railway expenses. Mr Macouochie, 
the well-known fish-merchant of London, Lowe- 
stoft, and Wick, stated that a few years ago the 
fi.-di -trade amounted to £1 4,000,000, but had now 
decreased by sone £(>, 000,000, mainly owing to 
this cause. The Vice-president of the Birming- 
ham F\h1i and Game Dealers’ Association in his 
evidence on this point gave some interesting 
details in support of Mr Maconochie’s statement 

He said that they received three hundred aud 
twenty-five packages of fisli from Stornoway vid 
Strome Ferry which realised £275, 16s. j while ; 
the railway charges came to .£103, 3s., with 
£12, 9s. lOd. additional for returned empties. 

In another case, a train-load of fish was seat 
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from Wick to Birmingham (five hundred and 
eighty-seven miles). Tnis produced £162, 10s., 
and the carriage amounted to £116. Similar 
evidence was given by Sheffield witnesses, who 
also gave cases showing that the railway company 
received upwards of fifty per cent of the total 
proeeeds. 

This must leave a poor pittance for the toiling 
fishermen ; but the writer was once shown a sales- 
man’s account for some apples sent to Birmingham 
from a town in a neighbouring county, which 
was actually several shillings against the grower, 
the salesman asking him for a remittance ,»f the 
balance ! The proceeds had been more than swal- 
lowed up by railway charges and commission, 
and the latter item was certainly not at all 
exorbitant. Potatoes are also frequently sent up 
to Loudon with results almost as discouraging; 
although, it must be said, the fault is not all with 
the railway companies. 

The railway managers* seemed to consider that 
too much was being made of the ‘foreign -compe- 
tition’ plea, and when it was brought forward by 
the representative of the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association with regard to milk, it was snoken of 
as absurd and visionary. The witness, however, 
promptly rejoined that he had himself been asked 
to become English Manager for a Dutch Milk 
Company. In fact, milk can be and lias been 
brought over in a frozen state from both Holland 
and Denmark, though not at present in large 
quantities ; and it would surely be almost humili- 
ating if we should be driven to the importation 
of milk as well as of eggs and butter. A Cheshire 
farmer, who stated that he sent away sixty-eight 
thousand gallons of milk last year, complained 
very strongly of lack of convenience and assist- 
ance at the stations. He said that on one occasion 
his milk-cans were left behind, and although they 
did not reach their destination until the after- 
noon — four and a half hours late — lie could get no 
compensation. The milk was at the railway gate, 
but lie could get no one to assist the carter to lift 
the cans up on to the platform. 

As to the reality of foreign competition in the 
cattle and meat trade, there could be no question. 
A large live-stock trade is kept up with America 
in spite of the heavy losses which so frequently 
occur. Out of a total of four hundred and seventy- 
five head of cattle which left New York on board 
the Lake Superior a short time ago, only one 
hundred and forty were landed at Liverpool, 
three hundred and tliiity-five having perished on 
tlie voyage. The same week tlie c Manitoban 
arrived in, Glasgow and reported a loss of over 
two hundred head of cattle during the tiip. As 
regards dead-meat, Australia and New Zealand 
are in the lists as well as America ; indeed, the 
former country appears desirous of supplying us 
with potatoes too, an experimental cargo having 
been sent to England from Melbourne last Janu- 
ary. 

A grievance of the cattle-dealers turned upon 
the date at which lambs arrive at the dignity of 
sheep, the latter animal being subject to higher 
railway charges than the former, in the same way 
as adults pay higher fares than children. It 
appeals that while on Scotch lines the 31st of 
(Mober is the recognised date, in England it is the 
31st of August ; and the 30th of September was 
suggested by the English dealers as a compromise. 


A witness from Yorkshire gave the following 
instance which recently occurred to himself where 
the railway charge for a comparatively short 
journey prevented a sale of sheep. A farmer at 
York wished to dispose of two hundred sheep 
suitable for Peterborough market The witness 
could have bought them for fifty shillings each, 
and disposed of them at Peterborough for fifty- 
two shillings. The i ail way rate, however, came 
to one shilling and eiglitpence-halfpenny per 
head, and the cost of driving and feeding for two 
nights would have absorbed the rest of the two 
shillings, and they were consequently left on the 
farmer’s hands. 

According to a Wiltshire witness, however, the 
railway charges for sheep are very favourable 
compared with those for pigs. This gentleman, 
as may be guessed, represented the bacon industry, 
and he stated that the proposed rates would pre- 
judicially affect that industry, as the average 
increase in the rates would be 36 ’62 per cent. 
The result of the changes proposed by the London 
and South-Western Railway were spoken of as 
most startling, increasing the charge for pigs in 
some cases two hundred and eighty-eight per 
cent. As a matter of fact, the coinpan} r proposed 
to charge for the conveyance of a pig seventy 
miles a little more than was now charged for a 
third-class passenger ! 


FORGET-ME-NOT. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAP. I. 

‘Sunny April’ of the poet’s fancy had faded into 
May, and at length hail succumbed to the warmth 
of early summer. Though the season had 
been a late one, hedges and sloping woodlands 
glowed with a tender mass of gieenery against 
a snowy background of pear-blossom and pink 
flushed apple-bloom. The fortunate ‘ten thou- 
sand,’ dragged captive behind the gilded chariot 
of Fashion, turned their faces from the fresh - 
born beautj r , now at its best and brightest, to 
slave and toil, to triumph and be triumphed over ; 
for the first Drawing-room was ‘ancient history,’ 
and the lilacs in the Bark were fragrant with 
pink flowers. Town was very full — that is to 
say, the four millions and odd thousands of 
suffering, struggling humanity were augmented 
by the handful of fellow-creatures who aspire to 
lead the world and make tlie most of life. The 
Academy had opened its door for nearly a month, 
and the dilettanti , inspired by the critics, had 
stamped with the hall-marks of success tlie 
masterpieces of Orchardson and Solomon, had 
dwelt upon the vivid classicality of Alma 
Tadema, and listened in languid rapture on opera 
nights to Fatti and Marie Roze. Already those 
who began to feel the heat and clamour of ‘the 
sweet shady side of Pall Mali ’ sighed in secret for 
tlie freshness of green fields, and were counting 
tlie days which intervened between them and 
* royal Ascot.’ 

It is a fine thing, doubtless, to be one of 
Fortunatiis’s favourites, to rise upon gilded 
pinions, and to soar whither one listeth ; to be 
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in a position to transport the glorious freshness 
of the country into the stilled atmosphere of 
towns. Down the sacred streets, sun-blinds of 
fancy hues amt artistic arrangement repelled the 
ardent heat, filtered the light through silken 
draperies of pink and mauve on to pyramids and 
banks of fragrant flowers, gardenias and orchids, 
and the deep-blue violets, fresh and dewy from 
the balmy Riviera itself. 

A glorious day had been succeeded by a perfect 
night. Gradually the light deepened till the 
golden outlines of the mansions in Arlington 
Street gave promise of the coming moon, rising 
gradually, a glowing saffron crescent, into the 
blue vault overhead. From every house there 
seemed to float the sound of revelry; a constant 
line of carriages filtered down the street; and 
many outcasts, drifting Heaven alone knows 
where, caught a passing glimpse of fairyland be- 
hind the ferns uud gleaming statuary, behind 
doors flung, with mocking hospitality, open. 

There was oue loiterer there who took slight 
heed of those things. His shabby raiment might 
at one time have been well made, but now it 
was no longer presentable in such an aristocratic 
quarter ; his boot*, trodden down at heed, a scant 
protection against the h<-at of the fiery pavement. 
The face was th.it of a man who had seen better 
days, a young face, not more than thirty at the 
outride, a handsome countenance wilhal ; but 
saddened by care and thought, and the hard lines 
of cultivated cynicism, peculiar to the individual 
who is out of suits with foiturie. For a moment 
he stood idly watching ail open door, before 
which stood a neatly-appointed brougham; and 
within the hi iH:.in!l\ -light- d vestibule, half in 
shadow and lull in the, glowm, a tall graceful 
figure loitered, a haughty -looking woman, with a 
black lace mantilla twisted round her uplifted 
head. It was a striking picture — the dainty 
aristocrat within, the neglected wanderer without; 
lie half shrinking in the shadow*, she clear 
cut as cameo against the blazing light, a back- 
ground of flowers and ferns to show off her 
regal beauty. 

As she swept down the steps at length towards 
the carriage, something bright and shining fell 
from her throat, and lay gleaming on the marble 
tiles at her feet. Apparently the loss was un- 
noticed, for the brougham door was dosed behind 
her before the stranger stepped forward and 
raised the trinket from its perilous position. 

‘ I think you have dropped this/ he said 
quietly, with a tone and ease of manner in 
startling contrast to his appearance. ‘ May I be 
allowed to restore it to you l ’ 

The haughty beauty, disturbed in some pleasant 
reverie, looked up almost without catching the 
meaning of the words. She saw nothing more 
than a humble individual of a class as distinct 
from her own as the pities are apart, who, perhaps 
in the hope of a small reward, liad hastened to 
restore the lo^t property to its rightful owner. 

‘Oil, thank you,’ she replied, half turning in 
his direction, at the same time taking the brooch 
and placing a piece of money in the stranger’s 
hand. * I should have been greatly distressed to 
have lost this.’ 

‘The miniature must be valuable/ returned the 
stranger, mechanically regarding the coin in hi* 
hand. * But you will pardon me in calling 


attention to another mistake. — You have given 
me a sovereign.’ 

‘You scared v deem it enough/ said the girl, 
with a half-smile, as thi strange anomaly of her 
position flashed across her mind. ‘If’ 

‘On the contrary, madam, I am more than 
rewarded.’ 

‘No/ as she once more opened the little ivory 
purse. 

Again the palpable absurdity of her situation 
struck the listener. That she was speaking to a 
man of education there was no longer reason to 
doubt Anil yet the fact ot his accepting the 
sovereign severely militated against the fact of 
his being what his language implied. 

‘You surely are a man of education, arc you 
not V she asked. 

‘ Really, I can hardly tell you/ he answered 
with some confusion. Then suddenly pulling 
himself together he said : “But 1 am presuming. 
It is so long since a lady spoke to me, that for 
a moment 1 have forgotten that I am — what 
I am.* 

He hail lost himself for a moment, thinking 
himself back in the world again, till his eyes 
fell upon the silver harness glittering in the 
moonlight, and the marble statuary gleaming in 
the vestibule behind. But the listener drew 
herself up none the higher, and regarded him 
with a look of* interest in her dark dreamy eyes. 

‘I do not think so/ she said ; ‘and 1 — I am 
sorry for you if you need my pity. .If I can do 
anything ’ 

Some sudden thought seemed to strike her, 
for she turned half away, as if ashamed of her 
interest in the stranger, and motioned the servant 
to close the carriage door behind- her. The 
loiterer watched the brougham till it mingled 
with the stream of vehicles, and then, with a 
sigh, turned away. 

‘281 Arlington Street/ he murmured to him- 
self. ‘I must remember that. And they soy 
there i» no such thing as fate! Yere, Ycre, 
if you had only known who the recipient of 
your dim ity v as.* 

lie laid the glittering coin on his palm, so 
that the light streamed upon it, and gazed 
upon the little yellow disc as it it had been 
some priceless treasure. In his deep abstrac- 
tion, he failed to notice that standing by his side 
was another wayfarer, regarding the sovereign 
with hungry eyes. 

‘ Mate/ exclaimed the mendicant eagerly, ‘that 
W'as very nigh being mine.’ 

The owner of the coin turned abruptly to the 
speaker. He beheld a slant powefhil-looking 
individual, dressed in rough doth garments, his 
closely-cropped bullet-shaped head adorned by 
a greasy fur cap, shiny 1'iom long wear and 
exposure to all kinds of weather. 

e ‘ It might have been mine/ he continued ; 
‘only you were too quick for me. With a sick 
wife" and three children starvin’ at home, it’s 
hard.’ 

‘Where do you live?’ asked the fortunate 
one abruptly. 

‘Mitre Court, Marohant Street, over ‘West- 
minster Bridge. It’s true wliat I’m tellin’ you. 
And if you could spare a sliilliu* ’ 

The questioner took five shillings from his 
pocket and laid them on his open palm. As he 
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replied, he eyed his meaner brother in misfor- 
tnne with a shady glance, in which sternness 
was not altogether innocent of humour. ‘ 1 have 
seen you before,’ he observed, ‘and so, if I 
am not mistaken, have the police. You can 
have the five shillings, and welcome, which just 
leaves me this one sovereign. I am all the 
more sorry for you because 1 have the honour 
of residing in that desirable locality myself ’ 
So saying, and dropping the coins one by one 
into the mendicant’s outstretched hand, and 
altogether ignoring his fervid thanks, John 
Winchester, to give the wanderer his proper 
name, walked on, every trace of cynicism passed 
from his face, leaving it soft and handsome. 
His head was drawn up proudly, for he was 
back with the past again, and but for his sorry 
dress, might have passed for one to the manner 
born. 

Gradually the streets became shabbier and 
more squalid as he walked along ; the fine shops 
gave place to small retailers’ places of business ; 
even the types of humanity began to change. 
Westminster Bridge with its long lane of lights 
was passed, till at length the pedestrian turned 
down one of the dark unwholesome lanes leading 
out of the main road, a street with low evil- 
looking houses, the inhabitants of which enjoyed 
a reputation by no means- to be envied by those 
who aspired to be regarded as observers of the 
law. But adversity, which makes us acquainted 
with strange bedfellows, had inured the once 
fastidious Winchester to a company at once con- 
temptible and uncongenial. He pursued his way 
quietly along till at length he turned into one of 
tne darkest houses, and walking cautiously up 
the rickety uneven stairs, entered a room at the 
top of the house, a room devoted to both living 
and sleeping purposes, and illuminated by a 
solitary oil-lamp. 

Lying on a bed was a man half asleep, who, 
as Winchester entered, looked round with sleepy 
eyes ; fine gray eyes they might have bten, hut 
for their red hue and bloodshot tinge, which 
spoke only too plainly of a Hie of laxity and 
dissipation. In appearance lie was little more 
than a youth, a handsome youth but for the 
fretful expression of features, and the extreme 
weakness of the mouth, not wholly disguisedf 
by a fair moustache. 

‘What a time you have been !’ he cried petu- 
lantly. *1 almost go mad lying here contem- 
plating these bare walls and listening to those 
screaming children. The mystery to me is where 
they all come from.’ 

Winchester glanced round the empty room, 
all the more naked and ghastly by reason of 
certain faint attempts to adorn its native liideous- 
ness, and smiled in contemptuous self-pity. The 
plaster was peeling from tne walls, hidden here 
and there by unframed water-clours, grim m 
contrast ; while in one corner an easel had been 
set up, on which a half -finished picture had been 
carelessly thrust. Through the open windows 
n faint fetid air percolated from the court below 
in unwholesome » currents, ringing with the 
screams of children, or the sound of muffled 
corses in a deeper key. 

* M "*Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
coming, and grow brighter when we come.” 
JPovetffcy fcfclls for companionship, iny dear Chris. 


Why not have come out with me and seen the 
great world enjoying itself? I have been up 
west doing Peri at the gates of Paradise.’ 

‘IIow can I venture out?’ exclaimed the 
younger man with irritation. ‘How can a man 
show himself in such miserable rags as these? 
It isn’t every one who is blessed with' your cos- 
mopolitan instincts. — But enough of this frivolity. 
The first great question is, have you had any 
luck ? The second, and of no less importance, 
how much ? ’ 

‘In plain English, have I any money? — 
Voila!’ 

Winchester drew the precious coin from his 
pocket and flung it playfully across to his 
companion. His eyes glittered, liis face flushed 
till it grew almost handsome again ; then he 
turned to the speaker vjith a look nearly 
approaching gratitude, or as near that emotion 
a* a weak selfi.di nature can approach. Win- 
chester laughed, not altogether pleasantly, as he 
noticed Ashton’s rapiclly-clianging expression of 
feature. 

‘Ton my word, Jack, you are a wonderful 
fellow; and what I should do without you I 
dare not contemplate. Have you found any 
deserving picture-dealer who had sufficient dis- 
crimination lo* 

‘ Picture-dealer!’ Winchester echoed scornfully. 
‘Mark yon, J have been doing what I never did 
before — something, I trust, I shall never be called 
to do again. I told you I had been up west, 
and so 1 have, hanging about the great houses 
in expectation of picking up a stray shilling ; 
I, John Winchester, Artist and Gentleman. And 
yet, someway, I don’t feel that I have quite 
foif cited my claim to the title.’ 

‘You are a good fellow, Jack, the best friend 
I ever had,’ said C’lii is Ashton after a long elo- 
quent pause. ‘I should have starved, I should 
have found a shelter in jail, or a grave m 
the river long ago, had it not been ior you. 
And if it liad not been for me, you would 
be a useful member ol society still. And yet, 
1 do not think 1 am naturally bad ; then* must 
be borne taint in my blood, I fancy What a 
fool I have been, and how happy I was till 
1 met Wingate.’ 

The melancholy dreariness of retrospection, 
the contemplation of the ‘might have been' 
dimmed the gray eyes for a moment; while 
Winchester, his thoughts far away, pulled his 
beard in silent rumination. 

‘When you left the army three years ago’ 

‘ When 1 was cashiered three years ago,’ Ashton 
corrected. ‘Don’t mince matters.’ 

‘Very w T ell. When you were cashiered for 
conduct unbecoming an oflicer and a gentleman, 
you came* to me, and 1 saved you from serious 
consequences. You were pretty nearly at the 
end of your tether then, and Wingate w*as quite 
at the end of liis ; you had spent all your 
share of your grandfather’s money, and your 
sister had helped you also. When Wingate stole 
that forged bill of yours, that I had redeemed, 
from my studio, you thought it was merely 
to have a hold upon you, in which you are 
partly mistaken. He kept it because he 
imagined that, by making a judicious use of 
the document, your sister might be induced to 
marry him to shield you.’ 
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‘At anyrate, lie profited little by that scheme. 
There was a time, Jack, when I thought you 
were in love witli Vere.’ 

Winchester bent forward till liis face rested on 
his hands. ‘I always was; I suppose I always 
shall. If it had not been for your grandfather’s 

money • But there is nothing to be gained 

by this idle talk. That is the only thing 1 have 
to regret hi my past, that and my own thriftless 
idleness. ’ Carelessly enough, I sacrificed all my 
happiness. Little Vere, poor child ! What 
would she say if T were to remind her of a 
certain promise now * ’ 

‘Marry you,’ Ashton replied with conviction 
‘Av, in spite of everything.’ 

Winchester laughed, joylessly, bitterly, as he 
listened. He, a social outcast, beyond the pale 
of civilisation almost ; she, with beauty and 
fortune, and if rumour spoke correctly, with the 
strawberry leaves at her feet, if she only eared 
to stoop and raise them to her brows. A sweet 
vision of a fair pleading face, lighted by a pair 
of dark brown eyes, looking trustingly into his 
own, rose up with faint comfort out of the dead 
mist of five years ago. 

‘Some day 1 fancy you will come together 
again, you and she, .tack, when I am no longer 
a burden to you. If 1 could rid myself ol lav 
Frankenstein, my old man oi the sea, J would 
have one more try. But I ruinot ; my nene i.> 
gone, and 1 am, alter all, a poor pitiful coward. 
— I must tell you, I must: Wingate has been here 
again.’ 

There is something very terrible in the spec- 
tacle of a strong man crushed by the weight of 
an overwhelming despair. Winchester crossed 
over and laid Ins hand in all kindness on Ins 
friend’s shoulder, though his lace was black and 
stern. For a moment it seemed that he would 
give way to the passion burning in every vein ; 
but by a great effort he controlled himself. 

‘And what is the latest piece of ground relism, 
may 1 ask V 

Ashton’s face was still turned away from the 
speaker. His reply came painfully, as it the 
woids cost him an effort. ‘At fir&t 1 refused, till 
he held that bill over my head and frightened 
me. It is bad this time, vciy bad ; for, disguise 
it how lie will, it is nothing but burglary. They 
want me to help them ; they Lay 1 can if I will. 
And if not’ 

‘Ah, so it has come to that at last. You know 
something of the plans, of course. Where is the 
place they propose to honour with a visit?’ 

‘ Somewhere in the AVest End -Arlington Street, 

I fancy ; anyway, it is some great house, the 
residence of a well-known heiress Wingate did 
not sa} r whose, but the number is 280 or 281.’ 

Winchester’s face was very grave now* and 
almost solemn in its intensity. A dim glimmer- 
ing of the vileness of the plot began to permeate 
his understanding. Thai Wingate, the before- 
mentioned scoundrel, knew full well who the 
heiress was, he saw no reason to doubt 

‘Chris,’ said he, with quiet earnestness, ‘turn] 
over and look me in the face;’ which the 
unhappy youth did with a strange feeling of 
coining relief. 

‘I told you I had been loitering in the streets 
to-night, and one of the streets I happened fce 
choose was Arlington Street — by chance, as some 


people would say. By the same chance, as I was 
waiting there, a beautiful girl came down the 
steps to her brougham, arrayed for some gaiety 
or another. In so doing* alio dropped a valuable 
! ornament, and passed into her carriage without 
} noticing her loss. I hastened to restore it to 
1 her ; my back was to the light, so she could 
J not recognise me. But I did recognise her. She 
j gave me the sovereign lying there, and what 
was better, she gave me her sweet womanly 
sympathy. It was not out of any idle curiosity 
‘ that I made a note of the number of the house, 
i — I hope you are listening to me, Chris?’ 

‘ Yes, dear old fellow, I am listening,’ 

‘It was 281, and she was the heiress AVingate 
mentioned. You think the coincidence ends 
here, but not quite. I said that I recognised 
her; I also said she could not recognise me. Can 
you guess who it was?’ 

‘ Not— not Yere?’ Ashton Exclaimed brokenly 
—my sister V 

‘It was Vere, changed, more beautiful, but the 
same Vere. — Now, cannot you see the whole 
fiendishness of AYnigate’s plot? Cannot you see 
that if au) thing is discovered, he will get oft* 
scot free, when ) on aic implicated? My hoy* 
T am going to play a hold stroke for your free- 
dom. I am going to break the a ow I made 
live years ago, in the hope that good may ionic 
of it. Treat AVingatc for the present as if you 
are si ill his tool, and trust me, for beyond the 
daikness 1 see light at last.’ 


A CHAT ABOUT JERSEY. 

The change from England to Jersey is amusing 
and interesting. St Heliers, the town and chief 
port of tin* island, has an odd touch of the small 
British colony mingled with the air of a French 
town; you notice Flench names over the sIiojjs, 
hear that language spoken in the streets and 
markets, and come upon French people every- 
where ; while the peasantry retain well-marked 
traces m language and habits of their old Norman 
origin. The colonial features present themselves*, 
m a legislative assembly, called ‘the States,’ a 
Government House, a distinct native population* 
anti a mode of life without bustle and rush, but 
with plenty of ease and leisure. 

The scenery has great charms, and is, like the 
isle itself, in miniature ; but it fascinates all 
lovers of Nature’s beauties. The limited extent 
of the isle may be readily comprehended when 
you find you cannot pioceed straight bn in any 
direction for ten miles without getting into the 
sea. The climate is moie genial, the winter 
milder, shorter, with more sunshine and less frost 
and fog than that of England. Life here may be 
pleasantly easy or delightfully indolent, as you 
prefer. No one is ever in haste about anything* 
unless, perchance, to catch the morning ‘steam- 
packet for England, which starts before eight 
a.m. This calls on tts for some little effort, as 
our Giistom is to rise late, even though few of us 
squander the midnight oil. 

Society is gay and fond of pleasure, less formal 
and stiff, and with more attractions than in most 
English provincial towns. It is formed of the 
principal Jersey families, of residents who have 
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migrated from England or elsewhere, and of 
officers of the small garrison. Most of the resi- 
dents are retired officers and their families, many 
of whom have passed years under tropical suns, 
and find in this island advantages of climate and 
moderate expenses. They bring with them many 
daughters, and send their sons away; so young 
and pretty girls are numerous, whereas men are 
scarce. During winter, frequent halls and con- 
certs, amateur theatricals and card-parties, make 
time pass in lively fashion. 

May and June are the season for perfect enjoy- 
ment' of tlie exquisite scenery, winch is a rare 
combination of lovely landscapes and pictur- 
esque coast ; grass slopes with trees and sliruhs, 
wild-flowers, heath and yellow gorso, run down to 
the bright sea-beach ; strangely weird and gloomy 
caverns lie hid beneath precipitous cliffs, on whose 
summit sheep browse plentifully, while the rest- 
less blue sea glitter* in the sunshine away to the 
dim outline, of the coast of .Brittany. Then you 
wander inland, on horseback or on foot, through 
winding lanes shaded by overarching elms, and 
beech and ilex ; down lovely glens, where the 
young growth of foliage, flowers, and ferns is in 
full luxuriance, and the air seems so fresh though 
faintly perfumed. 

We amuse ourselves in summer with picnics 
and -dances, lawn-tennis and croquet, ami occa- 
sional race -meetings, athletic sports, and cricket 
matches. The Lawn-tennis Club ground at St 
Hellers is a favourite resort, especially when a 
military band plays ; there you will meet num- 
bers of pretty and smartly -dressed girls, some 
keen for the game ; others inclined rather to 
saunter and show off the last new frock or dainty 
hat, and enjoy tea and talk under the trees. 
Jersey must surely be the only place in the world 
where ladies have been ordered by law to hold 
their tongues ; history records that this actually 
occurred in the year 1011, when Sir George 
Carteret, then Lieutenant -go\ ernor, compelled 
ladies to give substantial security that they would 
not chatter ! The effect of this ordinance does 
not appear lo have been lasting. 

Although the sea is all around and so close at 
hand, there does not exist any line bathing resort. 
Huvre-des-Pas, a mile from St Heliers, is the most 
frequented bathing-place, but, like the harbour, 
it is without water as often as not ; the tide 
recedes far, and leaves bare for hours a dreary 
expanse of rocks, sand, and seaweed. There are 
several good houses; but ugly rows of inferior 
dwellings destroy the appearance of the sea- 
frontage. It is remarkable that no attempt lias 
been made’ to establish a bathing resort along the 
charming stretch of coast between Mont Orgueil 
Castle and Anne Port, where Nature offers beauti- 
ful sites for villas, sheltered inlets, and a fine bay 
of shingle, with ample depth of water at all states 
of the tide. Near Anne Port is a Druid 1 cal 
monument well worth inspection. 

The old castle of Mont Orgueil stands impos- 
ingly on a projecting rocky crest high above the 
sea. Its ancient Norman chapel is at times used 
as a ballroom, and the queer old chambers, which 
used to he inhabited by stern warriors and 
prisoners of state, often echo now with cheery 
laughter. This fortress has experienced strange 
vicissitudes ; captured by surprise by a French 
force in the fifteenth century, it was twice be- 


sieged within a few years, and the French were 
expelled. Two centuries later, Lady de Carteret 
held the castle for King Charles I. against the 
Parliamentarians ; and in the time of the Com- 
monwealth, Dean Bandinel and liis son, prisoners 
there, attempted a daring escape, hut died of 
injuries received through falling on the rocks 
from a rope that broke as they descended. The 
view from the summit embraces the white coast 
of Normandy and the spire of Coutanees Cathe- 
dral ; it repays fully the exertion of ascent. 

Below the castle, Corey Common stretches 
along the shore, where excellent golf-links, a race- 
eoui *e, and rifle-ranges are well frequented at 
different seasons. The game of golf flourishes, 
and is the chief sport of many men with plenty 
of leisure and little occupation, who have pitched 
their tent in the island. 

The town of St Heliers becomes thronged 
with tounsfs during the months of August and 
September, and they drive on four-liorsed chars- 
t't-wnic , w r ith guides as escort, who blow* horns and 
give the usual historical sketches, over the chief 
roads to v'eH-knowui points, w’liere scenery is tine 
and hostelnes tolerable. They visit Greve-do- 
Lecq and Plemont, renowned for steep < lifts, deep 
caverns, and line lobsters ; Rozel, w’itli its tropical 
gardens and oyster-beds ; the pretty village of 
St Aubins ; and the v'lld CWbieres, with its 
lighthouse and dreadful rocks, besides dozens of 
other curious mid picturesque spot*. The cars 
rattle hack towards e\ oiling through the towm; 
the excursionist* are in a buoyant and songful 
mood, and popular choruses of ‘ Hail, Columbia,’ 
‘Britons novel, inner shall be Slave*,’ and such- 
like, resound m the narrow streets. After dinner, 
the favourite resort is the Pavilion, when* a 
music-hall entertainment and a military hand 
perfoi niing in prettily ilium mated grounds enliven 
the evening. 

A couple of thousand militiamen, who serve 
without pay under a system of obligatory uni- 
versal service, w’hicli is not hilly appreciated by 
all of them, form the local defensive force of tlie 
island. Then* exists m addition a large reserve 
of trained men, who could be called out m case 
of emergency. A French force managed to effect 
a landing in 1781, but met with a W’arm recep- 
tion, and was thoioiiglily routed at the battle 
of Jersey, when the gallant Major Pierson fell at 
the^moiiient of victory. There is much warlike 
pomp on Her Majesty’s birthday, when the Royal 
Jersey Militia and the regular troops turn out in 
j eview order and march past, usually on the St 
Aubins sands. Cocked-hats and plumes career 
round on horseback, carriages filled W'lth gaily- 
dressed ladies roll along, and the populace presses 
forward on foot ; a feu de joie rattles dtnvn the 
thin rod line, and a royal salute booms from tlie 
guns of Elizabeth Castle. All the world looks 
pleased —and dusty. 

, Elizabeth Castle is an* odd pile of buildings on 
a low rocky islet near the entrance of St Heliers 
harbour, and i« still occupied as a fortress. Its 
founding was peculiar. In the time of Edward 
VI. the Reformation struck deep root in Jersey, 
and it w r as deemed fit to sell the hells of tl\o 
•'hurdles and appropriate the funds thus obtained 
towards improving the defences, and specially for 
the erection of a castle on tlie islet. 

\ A quaint ceremony, a relic of feudal times, is 
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the opening of the Oour d’ Heritage, which takes 
place twice a year. Tlic Bailiff (chief magistrate) 
and the Lieutenant-governor occupy two central 
raised seats in the Royal Court, with the jurats 
on either side, all being arrayed in red robes. 
Below and facing them sit the Crown officers, an 
official known as the denonciatcur , who bears a 
silver-gilt mace, presented to the Court bv King 
Charles i I . ; and officers of the staff in uniform; 
whilst feudal seigneurs, pre'vfifs, and chefs sergens , 
advocates, and a crowd of ladies, fill up the body 
of the chamber, the approaches to which are ! 
lined by soldiers bearing halberds. In the course ! 
of the proceedings, which are conducted in the, 
French language, the seigneurs have to respond 
when their names am called, the pr/vfits and chefs 
sergens produce statements of revenue for their 
respective parishes, and the advocates are required 
to renew their oaths. The Queen’s proclamation 
for the encouragement of virtue and punishment 
of vice is read finally. 

Amongst the ancient laws of Jersey is a pecu- 
liar form of appeal, which, it is believed, had its 
origin in the time of Hollo, first Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and remains m force to this day. When 
a man finds a neighbour encroaching on bis pro- 
perty, be goes down on Ins knees, in the pres- 
ence ol witnesses, and calls for Hollo’s assistance 
in these terms. ‘Ha! Ho! I In' Ro! Ha! Ho' t\ 
l’aide moil Hi nice, on me fail tort.’ Hereupon, 
all encroachment, or trespass must be suspended 
until the Royal Court has deliberat'd and given 
judgment in the matter. The Hrinee held the 
scales of justice ; no subject was to suffer a 
wrong ; an appeal to him was not to be in vam. 

A SILVER ROVHLE. 


It vmw in November 1874 that I succeeded in 
gaining an appointment that took me far out of 
the beaten tnuk ol the geneial traveller. Owing 
to the inti lienee of an old friend in St Petersburg, 

I was appointed to tlie post of sn pel intending 
engineer to one of the steamboat companies | 
trading on the A moor Hivei, m Eastern Siberia; j 
and the same letter which leached me in London 
notifying my promotion, also contained instruc- ! 
tions for my immediate departure to take up 
my duties at Bladivostock, the company’s head- 
quarters oil the P.icilic coast. I had been ex- 
pecting this journey for some d.iy.v, and conse- 
quently tlie preparations 1 had to make before 
starting were soon completed. Within a week 
from tlie receipt of that letter I was in St Peters- 
burg ; thence I travelled to Moscow and Nijni, 
and at this latter place commenced the long 
sleigh -journey down the Volga river to Perm ; 
then on by a single line of rail to Ekaterinburg, 1 
finding myself at last within lobelia and at the I 
beginning of the strange journey across the j 
thousands of miles of snow and ice dividing me j 
from my destination. ! 

After waiting at Ekaterinburg for a few days, I 
spent in purchasing a suitable sleigli and laying ! 
in a stock of comforts to be used on the road, 
I eventually started. This was on the 19th 
December 1874. Tlie first few days were a great 


hardship to me, as I was unaccustomed to the 
cramped position necessitated by the size of my 
sleigh, and the bumping and swinging motion, as 
we trotted at a good pdee over the frozen snow 
road, kept the sleep I so badly needed from my 
J eyes. On Christmas Eve we had left the last 
! posting-house at which we had changed horses 
! Mune miles behind us, and I was settling myself 
into the fur rugs preparatory lbr a long night’s 
journey, in fact I was just dropping off into a 
restless sleep, when — crash ! went something under 
! me, and in a moment I found myself half 
! buried, bead downwards, in the snow. With some 
! difficulty J succeeded in extricating mj’self, and 
on rising to my feet, surveyed the scene with 
anything but pleasurable feelings. There, a few 
yards off, sat my drosky-man ruefully rubbing 
himself, apparently with a view of finding out 
if and where he was hurt, (lose beside him 
lay the sleigh, bottom up? with my clothing, 
rugs, and paraphernalia strewn around. The 
two horses stood quietly looking on, only too 
glad, I suspect, of any eveuge for a rest. I could 
hardly help laughing, although our position was 
anything but enviable. Here we were some 
miles from the nearest posthouse, the night 
coming on rapidly, and the thermometer any 
number of degrees below zero. 

Knowing it was useless standing there think- 
ing, I soon lnid my driver on his legs again, 
and found, greatly to my relief, that he was none 
the worse for his slinking. We than set about 
righting the sleigh, and I was able to see the 
cause of our mishap. The iron tire of one of 
i the runners had become unfastened at the front 
end, and falling to the ground, had ploughed its 
way along, until, meeting a harder frozen part 
of the tiack, it laid stopped ns altogether, with 
the result 1 have described. Having found the 
cause, it did not take us long to put matters to 
rights ; but considering it unwise to push on 
with the runner unprotected, I decided to retrace 
the road to our last stopping station, get tilings 
put right, and start fairly again in the morn- 
ing. 

After two hours’ walking, we reached the small 
; wooden house, and with some trouble succeeded 
Qn waking tlie owner; and we soon had tlie horses 
comfortably stabled in the outhouse, and our- 
! selves supplied with beds for the night. In tlie 
morning, after breakfasting early, the horses 
were harnessed, ami l proceeded to settle our 
bill of one rouble. Amongst tlie change for the 
note 1 bad given him, the landlord gave me a 
silver rouble piece, which 1 noticed bad appar- 
ently been roughly engraved ; and on examining 
it closer, I found that not only was it pierced 
near the rim for a cord to pass through, but that 
on the reverse, some former owner had cut 
1 if with a knife, a rough outline of a Greek 
cross. I did yofc pay much attention to this at 
1 the time ; but thinking it curious, I placed it 
j apart from the rest of my money, intending to 
| keep it as a memento of our over-niglit adven- 
ture. m 

When, after many w r eeks and Rundry adven- 
tures and hardships, I reached Bladw'ostoek, I 
came upon this rouble in emptying the pocketa 
of my clothes, and being again struck, by its 
peculiar appearance, I decided to keep it as a 
curiosity ; and often would I look at it, and 
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wonder what manner of man it was, and the faces turned to the sky, their hands crossed in a 
reasons he could have had for treating a rouble last prayer for release from their sutFerings. 
in Ah at manner. Towards evening the fighting died down, and 

* at last, as the sun was sinking blood-red behind 

}J the snow-covered horizon, it ceased altogether, 

and I knew that for another night, at least we 
£.gain it was Christmas Eve ; but time had gone might expect quiet I returned to the little 
by, and the Christmas of 1877 found me with village of Shekirly, in a belt of forest within 
the army of Suleiman Pasha, then lighting in half a mile of the battlefield, and my thoughts 
the Schipku Pass against the Russians. rested badly enough on the events of the day, 

I had spent two long weary years in Siberia, and the hosts of dead and dying who only that 
and had succeeded m putting the a I fairs of my morning were strong men, but were now lying 
employers into belter order ; but finding the dis- uncared for, and half-buried in the fust ana 
honesty ot the under officials too much to con- silently falling snow. 

tend against, I, with some degree of satisfaction, It was whilst plodding Blowly on my way to 
turned m y back on things Russian and returned the village where 1 hoped to find shelter for the 
to London. I hud been well paid for my work, night that I heard steps overtaking me, and 

and determined to enjoy myself in town, as one turning round, saw two soldiers half carrying, 

can after such prolonged absence in a country I half dragging between them the senseless body 
like Siberia. But the old longing for adventure j of a wounded Russian. They had made a rude 
and change soon took hold of me again, and J stretcher with their rifles, upon which he was 
when the Russian-Turkish war broke out, J was , lying. One glance at the pale face lying there 
one of the first to offer myself as correspondent | at my feet was enough to tell me the man was 
at the seat of war for a leading daily paper. ! slowly bleeding to death, and oil opening his 
My knowledge of the language and country pro- j <oat I found him badly wounded by a bullet in 
cured me the post without difficulty, and T was | the left forearm. It had evidently struck him 
soon on my way to Constantinople, fully bent I just below the elbow, and tearing its way down- 
ou pushing to the front as quickly as possible. ! wards, had passed out an inch or so above the 

Ouce there, 1 had some difficulty m getting my j wrist The main artery ot the arm was corn- 

papers signed ; but at last all was in order, ami j pletely severed, and lie was even then bleeding 
on that Christmas Eve 1877 I was snugly en- { profusely. I saw not a moment was to be lost 
sconced in a wooden hut, with my feet to a if Ins life was to be saved, and tearing the 
blazing fire of pine-logs, smoking, and woudering woollen scarf from my neck, I proceeded to 
what the good folks were doing in England, tie it tightly around Ins arm above the wound ; 
I was not alone, for amongst other Englishmen but this tailed to stop the How of blood, and I 

then with the army were Dr W and Mr was beginning to despair of being able to save 

S , both volunteers in the Stafford House his life, when X remembered, that by placing 

employ, and both were doing their best to estab- some hard substance on the artery and after- 
lisli a service for the transport of the wounded wards tightly binding over it I could probably 
to the rear. They were with me that night ; succeed m closing the passage. In a second 
and as we sat smoking round the fire we did not my hand went to my pocket in search of some 

forget to pledge a health to friends and relatives article that could be made to serve this pur- 

at home. “ pose, and, strange to say, I brought out the 

That night we had scarcely settled ourselves silver rouble I had kept so long its a Curiosity, 

to sleep, when we were awoke by the roar of There was no time to lose if J would save him, 

aitillcry, and we knew that once more the so in a few moments I had it bound securely 

Russians were endeavouring to force the passage over the artery, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
of the Schipka Pass. We were soon outside, and the bleeding decrease, and soon afterwards cease 
the sharp whistle of bullets through the air told altogether. I then poured a few drops into his 
us only too plainly that severe business was lips from my spirit flask, and telling the men 
meant. On either side of where we stood were to lii\ linn eaicfully, I preceded them into the 
the Turkish fortifications ; and high up in the village, luckily close at hand. Without much 
centre, right under the Russian lines, were the difficulty we found a suitable lodging, and I left 
Turkish rifle-pits, which they had constructed lum to the tender mercies of the ambulance 
with a view to advancing to the attack. Never doctor, whom 1 met in the street, and who 
shall I forget that Christmas Day. The fighting promised me to do bis best for the poor fellow, 
at the front was fierce, and each yard of ground On leaving, I promised to return in the morning 
was stubbornly contested. The wounded were to see how he was going on. That night passed 
coming back down the valley in a continuous quietly, uhd in the morning I went round to see 

stream, and a more ghastly sight than soqie my patient. 1 was met at the door by T)r K •, 

of them presented may 1 never see. Their who told me that the Russian was still uncon- 
transport from the upper end of the defile, where scions, but that he had great hopes ot pulling 
the fighting was taking place, was very bad, him round, and, added, that he had no doubt 
owing to want of appliances ; and it was a sad my promptness in tying up his arm had actually 
and dreadful sight to see the poor fellows coming saved his life, and that, had I not fortunately met 
down sorely wounded, leaning on their rifles or them, he would have died before they could have 
anything they could pick up, many dropping by reached the village. 

the way to die, some owing to want of attention, For some days I was not allowed to see the 

others perhaps for a drink of water. Wherever invalid) but at last Dr R called and told me 

one looked, the dead were lying thickly in every that he was conscious, and had asked to see me ; 
Imaginable position, many with their poor white and, added the doctor, the strangest thing of all 
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is that on regaining his senses the first thing he 
noticed was your silver rouble lying on the 
shelf by his bedside. He asked to have it shown 
to him ; and on seeing it, appeared very over- 
come with emotion ; and not until I had told 
him the manner in which it had come there 
did he seem satisfied, and only then, on my 
promising to bring you to him as soon as possible. 
Greatly wondering at this desire on the part of 
an utter stranger to me, I went to the house, 
and without knocking, entered the room in which 
he was lying. As 1 walked to the side of the 
bed, his eyes followed me, and with an effort, 
speaking in Russian, he asked me if 1 was the 
gentleman who had saved his life. 1 said I was, 
and then asked him to tell me the reason he had 
been so moved at the sight of the coin. The 
following is his story in his own words as 
nearly as I can recollect them. 


‘I was horn in the outskiits of Moscow, and 
early in life woiked in one of the many print- 
works in th.it town. I had completed my 
eighteenth year when I became imbued with 
the revolutionary doctrine* held by so many 
of my fellow-woikmcn. About this time, too, 

I made the acquaintance of Toukauku Fedovor- 
itcli, a girl of about my own age, living with 
her parents at a small village close to Moscow, 
f cannot convey to you, a stranger, all the pas- 
sionate love this girl awoke in me ; suflice it to 
say that for two years we unnamed lovers, and 
I woiked hard (lining that time to piovide a 
home where J could take her to when we married. 
At last my hopes were crowned with success. 
The ioremuu <>i the department in which 1 
worked was one afternoon parsing thiough the 
engine-room, when carelessly passing too clo.se 
to the moving machinery, his clothes were caught 
in the revolving wdieels, and in a moment lie was 
flung down a crushed and lifeless mass This 
accident procured me my long-hoped-for pro- 
motion, and I took his place as ioicninn. Within 
a week of that time 1 w-as married, and the world 
held no happier mortal than I. 

‘I think I told you l had become a revolu- 
tionary — in other words, I had been for some 
time a member of a secret body of Nihilists; 
and it was only when I had been married a lew 
months and lmd learned how much happiness 
and joy life held for me, that I began to regreL 
my vows of allegiance to them. But as you are 
no doubt aware, there is no recall from those 
vow's once taken ; and had 1 dared openly to 
show that the views of the Brotherhood w'ere no 
longer mine, my life I knew would pay forfeit 
for my apostasy. . # 

‘ 1 had been married nearly two years, when, 
owing to various causes in the country, Nihilism 
became a stronger force amongst the people, and 
it was then that were first whispered those plots 
against high officials, and even against our “little 
father” the Czar himself. I had been working 
late at the mill one evening, and on leaving, pro- 
ceeded cautiously to the rendezvous of the revolu- 
tionary lodge to which I belonged. I had, after 
much hesitation, determined to announce to them 
my altered views ; and whilst promising strict j 
secrecy as to anything I had learnt or heard, beg j 


them to release me from a position which had 
become harder than I could longer bear. I found 
the Council assembled when I arrived ; and af$er 
stating my case, they unanimously decided tliat 
my vows must be held binding ; aud did I 
shirk any duty they might see fit to allot to 
me, I knew' the consequence — death ! I had 
half expected this reply to my entreaty; and* I 
was endeavouring to shake their decision, when 
w'e were startled by hurried knocking at the 
outer door; and before we had time to plan any 
means of escape from the coming danger, the 
door of the meeting-room was flung open, and 
m rushed a body of police with an officer of the 
secret service at their head. Resistance was use- 
less; and in less time than it takes to tell, we 
were all securely handcuffed and marched out 
as prisoners to the police barracks ; and in a 
damp dirty cell of that building 1 had time to 
suney my position. 1 knew no compromising 
paiiers would be found upon us, as it was our 
rule to do everything by word of mouth and 
place nothing in writing ; but at the same time 
1 knew' the police were in great terror of a 
general revolution, and would probably take the 
first opportunity of showing that they meant 
to crush it out with a heavy and cruel hand. 
Bitterly did I now repent my youthful folly in 
binding myself to such men, and the thought 
of my dear wife at home waiting my coining 
only added to my misery. At last, after a most 
wretched and sleepless night, the moriyng broke, 
and I W'as taken before the chief of police, I 
saw none ot my fellow-prisoners, and without 
waiting to hear any defence from me, the officer 
read out my sentence in slow' monotonous tones : 
‘hail Dolgatchell, being suspected of being a 
Nihilist, and found attending a secret meeting of 
that body in Moscow, you are sentenced to five 
years’ transportation to Siberia as a convict of 
the second class.’ 

‘ 1 heard no more ! I was stunned by the 
sudden lies# ot this end of all my hopes, and 
unconsciousness mercifully ended my sulfeiinga, 
1 awoke to find myself again in the cell ; and 
after a few hours, l was hurried off with many 
others to the railway stutioii to begin my long 
exile. One idea was ever uppermost m my mind, 
to* let my wile know what had happened to 
me. I had noticed that one of the police who 
was present at the breaking-lip of our meeting 
glanced sometimes at me, and I was emboldened 
to try to gain his help. With some difficulty I 
approached lyiarer to him, and telling him where 
1 lived, begged him to acquaint my wife w'lth 
my fate. This he promised to do ; and* with that 
small amount ol‘ comfort J left Moscow' for Nijni- 
Novgorod. Arrived there, w'e were packed on. 
board a large barge covered with strong iron 
netting, effectually cutting off all means of escape, 
and •for days w T c were towed down the Volga river. 
But why describe *the anguish and misery of that 
journey ? At last we reached Ekaterinburg, and 
here we were separated into different parties, and 
prepared for the long tramp of months to our 
several destinations in Siberia ; some to the 
quicksilver mines ; others, myself amongst the 
number, to the salt mines of Irkutsk. 

‘And now the hardest trial of all was to happen 
to me. Whilst standing waiting for orders at 
the Siberian gate, on the outskirts of the town, 
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I heard iny name called by the guard ; and on 
going to him, was taken to the guardhouse, and 
there, travel-stained and worn by grief and 
fatigue, I found my dear wife. She had received 
my message ; and after selling everything in our 
home to get sufficient money, had set out to 
follow me across Russia. Alter hardships in- 
nfunerable, she lmd at last found me, and owing 
to the kindness of the Chief Inspector at Ekaterin- 
burg, received permission from him to say good- 
bye to me. Afterwards, we should be lost to each 
other for five long years. Need I dwell on the 
touching scene of our final adieus ? After kissing 
me for the last time, she took from around her 
neck the charm that every Russian wears, and 
placed it around mine, calling down God’s bless- 
ing on me, and assured me that her daily prayer 
would be that it might preserve me from every 
danger to my life. That charm consisted of a 
silver rouble, given to her when a child by her 
father, and roughly engraved by him with the 
image of a Greek cross. I have never seen her 
since ! We were hurried oil* that afternoon. 

‘ I lived for two years in the salt mines, doing 
work that killed those around me in hundreds. 
Day and night in semi-darkness we laboured, our 
only rest being two hours in every twelve. For 
two years, I say, I suffered ; but the wild longing 
for freedom grew in me stronger and stronger, 
until one day, with six others, I oscaped, and 
found shelter in the neighbouring woods. What 
became of my companions 1 never knew. For 
days, weeks, months, I wandered westwards, 
living on the charity of the people in the 
occasional villages through which I passed, some- 
times getting rough work to do, but more often 
suffering the pangs of hunger. Fortunately for 
me, my escape took place in the early spring, and 
the warmth of the summer months enabled me to 
live and sleep in the open air without hardship. 
One day, almost famished, I had begged for food 
at a wayside posthou.se, but without avail, and 
driveu at last to desperation, I remembered my 
silver charm. The temptation was too great to 
withstand ; and 1 enjoyed the first food I had 
tasted for two days at the expense of my wife’s 
parting gift. Can you blame me'! It saved my 
life then, and T little thought, when I handed it to 
the fellow, that I should ever set eyes on it agaici. 

‘The summer of 1874 slowly passed. After 
many adventures 1 reached Tomsk, and found 
work. But my thoughts were ever on Moscow; 
and as I regained strength, I determined to save 
all I could to enable me eventually to reach my 
home. I had written to my wife ; but no answer 
came to me, and it was two years before 1 had 
saved enough and started again on my journey. 
At Perm 1 learned that the war in Scrvia had 
broken out. Every one passing through the 
country was closely questioned, and being unable 
to satisfy one particularly troublesome pcrlicc- 
sergeant, I was marched off to the nearest station 
for inquiries to be made. Afraid to give them 
my real name or destination, my evasive answers 
made them suspect all was not light, and I w r as 
drafted off to the barracks to find myself enrolled 
a soldier of His Majesty the Czar. 

‘ The Servian war ended, the troubles with 
Turkey commenced, and my regiment w r as 
ordered to the front, to take its place in the 
army then forming on the south-east frontier. 


‘You now knojv my history. After being in 
many hard-fought engagements and being twice 
slightly wounded, our conquering hosts crossed 
the Balkans, and you know the rest. You also 
know now why your silver rouble has such an 
interest for me.* 

At this stage, exhaustion overcame him, and 
when I left, he had sunk into a heavy slumber. 
The following day I heard from the doctor that 
he had had a relapse; and feeling that perhaps 
my long interview the preceding day haa some- 
thing to do with causing this, I determined to 
find better nursing for him than he could 
possibly get at the hands of the one overworked 
doctor in the place. 

Events favoured me. The Turks, beaten back 
at all points, were even tlien falling back from 
the Pass ; and during that day our numbers were 
increased by the arrival of some hundred and 
fifty wounded, in charge of a Red Cross ambu- 
lance. No sooner had they found quarters in 
the village than I went to request that a nurse 
might be sent to the wounded Russian. This 
they promised me should be done. 

That evening, after my frugal dinner was 
finished, I walked up the street with the inten- 
tion of seeing how he was going on. All w'as 
quiet in the house, and entering softly, I pushed 
open the door of his room. There, on the Moor, 
her arms around his neck, with her white cheek 
pressed to his, I saw' the hospital nurse ; and at 
that moment I understood wlmt it did not require 
words to tell me — Ivan Dolgutchelf had found his 
wife ! 

Within three months from then I was again in 
London, with the memory of their waving fare- 
well to me as the steamer in which 1 sailed glided 
out from the granite quays of Cronstadt harbour. 

I oiten hear from them. Little children have 
come to them to bless their lives ; but they tell 
inc that, amongst all the gifts which Providence 
has given them, they still chensh most the 
Silver Rouble. 


IIE LOVED ME ONCE. 

Hb loved me once ! 

All, then the earth was fair, 
The sun shone brightly, and the balmy air 
Was filled with fiagiance of a thousand flowers, 
Which blossomed sweetly in the sunny bowers. 

IIo loved me once ! 

The very birds seemed gay, 
And sang their sweetest songs that summer day; 
How blithe was I — noi pain nor care could take 
Tht! sunshine from that hour, for his dear sake. 

He loved me once ! 

Bnt that was long ago ; 

And Bummei sun is changed to frost and snow, 
The flowers are dead, the birds are gone, and I 
Am dull and dreary as the winter sky. 

Christie. 
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UNCHARTED ROCKS. 
Paradoxical as it may seem at first sight, the 
stable tiling in the world is the Uuid sea, an<l 
the shifting thing is the solid land. Scientific 
research and geological investigation have alike 
proved that the land is not stationary, but is 
either rising or falling, and that this change of 
level as compared with that of the sea lias 
been going on through all recorded time. This 
alteration of elevation, either sudden or gradual, 
allects not only the land-masses elevated above 
the sea-level, but also influences the sea-floor ; 
and it is of the latter phase of the subject that 
we pro] >ose to treat in the present paper. 

Along our own littoral, the ever-shifting bars 
and sandbanks of our river estuaries necessitate 
frequent soundings and rebuoyage. The silting 
up of river-mouths, while it is a gradual, is 
neither a regular nor constant process. The 
deflections of the river-currents, and the conse- 
quent changes they make in the hands of silt 
which line the floors of our river-mouths, are fre- 
quently produced by very simple causes. It i» 
often found that after a heavy and prolonged 
rain-storm, during which an abnormal quantity of 
water has passed along the tidal ways, new r»ver- 
channels have been formed ; old ones, before 
perfectly navigable, have been rendered some 
two or three feet shallower ; while the increased 
momentum of the current has been such as to 
scour out considerable quantities of silt from 
its upper reaches and deposit it much farther 
seawards. So perfect, however, is the. system 
of regular and systematic sounding which at 
present obtains in the JBritisli Islands, that but 
few, if any, maritime disasters are traceable 
to uncharted rocks or shoals. 

According to the latest Report of the Hydro- 
grapher of the Admiralty, some eleven vessels 
were engaged in making nautical surveys during 
the year 1888. Of these ships, seven were 
steamers, and one a sailing schooner belonging 
to Her Majesty’s navy ; two were hired steam- 
ships, and one was a colonial gunboat lent by 


the Queensland Government. II.M.S. Triton 
was engaged for seven weeks in the Thames 
estuary. Some very important discoveries were 
made relative to the position and depth of the 
deep-water approaches to London. In the Duke 
of Edinburgh Channel, a small patch in the 
centre with a least depth of thirty feet in 1882, 
was found to have become a nnle in length and 
three cables’ length in breadth, with the shoalest 
part twenty-two feet deep at lowest spring- tide. 
The Alexandra Channel, which is, next to the 
Duke of Edinburgh Channel, the safest approach 
to London, hail decreased to nearly half the 
width it had in 1876. An examination of the 
estuary of the Dee revealed an additional silting- 
up of the sinuous river-channels by which ves- 
sels are enabled to reach the once important 
port of Chester. 

In the river Mersey much trouble has been 
occasioned of late years by the advent of the 
Pluck ington Bank. Owing to some unaccount- 
able deflection of the currents in the tidal portion 
j of the river, a spit of sand has been deposited 
which renders useless, at certain states of spring- 
titles, the famous Liverpool Landing Stage. 
This magnificent structure, half a mile in length, 
is sometimes grounded at low- water at its 
southern extremity. When this occur**, the con- 
gestion of the ferry, coast, and channel traffic is 
incredible ; find the confusion is often increased 
by passenger steamers taking the ground while 
endeavouring to approach their berths ; while 
such is the crowding at the north end of the 
stage, which still floats in deep water at all states 
of the tide, that collisions are frequent among ' 
the* vessels arriving and departing, from a cur- 
tailed berthing "accommodation. Partial relief i 
has, hovvever, been afforded by an elaborate 
system of sluicing, by means of which the stored- 
u]) water from some adjacent docks is made to 
flow under the stage at low-water, thus scouring 
out a considerable portion of the silt accumu- 
lated there. 

These hindrances to navigation, however, so 
long as they are regularly noted and charted, 
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afford but a trivial source of danger to the mari- 
ner. Any natural force, however, which pro- 
duces sudden alterations in the conformation 
of the sea-bed may raifee up a danger to the 
navigator which the most cautious and efficient 
seamanship cannot guard against. Foremost 
among these disturbing powers are earthquakes 
and volcanoes. Earthquake and volcanic forces 
do npt confine their action to that portion of 
the land-masses elevated above the sea-level. 
The fact that volcanoes are found near or on 
the sea-coa4 lends colour to the hypothesis that 
submarine volcanic activity is infinitely greater 
than volcanic action on the land. 

In the July of 1831 a mass of dust, sand, 
and scorim thrown out of a submarine volcaflo 
in tbe Mediterranean formed an island with 
a circumference of a mile and a quarter. The 
elevation of the highest point was estimated 
to be one hundred and seventy feet above the 
sea-level, and the diameter of the crater was 
about four hundred yards. This island made 
its appearance about thirty miles from the coast 
of Sicily. As soon as the eruption ceased, the 
action of the waves began to reduce the island ; 
and before the close of the year, Grahame’s or 
Hotham’s Island, as it is now styled, was dissemi- 
nated as a stratum of volcanic detritus along 
that portion of the Mediterranean sea-bed. 

Volcanic and seismatic action usually go hand 
in hand, and the earthquake is just as important 
a factor in the alteration of the land-contour 
as the volcano is. In 1822 the whole .South 
American coast for a distance of twelve hundred 
miles was elevated some three or four feet in a 
single night. An earthquake shock in North- 
west India in 1819 resulted in a large area of 
marsh and swamp known as the Runn of Glitch 
disappearing beneath the sea, while a district 
some fifty miles to the north of this was per- 
manently raised. The effect of volcanic and 
earthquake action is not always, however, so 
patent. The volcanic products thrown up by a 
submarine volcano may not reach above the sea- 
level, or the depression or elevation of the sea- 
bed consequent upon seismatic force inny not be 
discovered until a maritime disaster makes the 
existence of the sunken danger a recognised fact. 
Further, earthquake action is constantly pro- 
ducing changes in the reefs of volcanic rocks 
surrounding the coasts of Iceland, Java, and the 
Sandwich Islands, a concensus of opinion being 
prevalent among those accustomed to navigate 
those localities that a chart of those teas, showing 
positions of rocks and depths of water adjacent, 
holds good only until the next volcanic outburst 
or earthquake shock. The stranding of H.M.S. 
Sultan in the much used waterway that washes 
the shores of Comino was caused by her striking 
on a rock or patch of rocks unmarked in the 
Admiralty chart, and where deep water was 
fchow’n. The channel was surveyed in 1867, and 
the spot where the Sultan struck should, accord- 
ing to the chart, have been ten fathoms deep. 
Whether this rock was unchaited through an 
inefficient survey, or whether it is the product of 
volcanic or seismatic action -subsequent to 1867 ? 
will no doubt ever remain matter of specula- 
tion. 

The discovery of the ‘Avocet’ rock in the 
frequented sea-route of the Red Sea affords 


another striking example of a veritable danger 
to navigation remaining undiscovered in a 
crowded seaway, and of the extreme difficulty of 
proving the tangible existence of an alleged . 
sunken rock even when every modern appliance 
is placed at the searchers disposal. The Avocet 
struck upon an uncharted rock, and became a 
total wreck. At the Board of Trade inquiry, 
doubt was thrown upon the captain’s statement 
as to the position of his vessel when striking, and 
he was believed to have lost his ship through 
negligent navigation. The captain of H.M.S. 
Flying Fish , however, to make quite sure that 
the alleged rock was purely hypothetical, was 
ordered to survey that part of the Red Sea where 
the Avocet struck. He found a hundred and four 
fathoms of water, but no trace of rock or wrecked 
vessel. The Board of Trade inquiry into the loss 
of the Avocet was then reopened, and adjourned 
sine die. 

Shortly after this, however, the ship Teddington 
struck upon the same submerged rock. H.M.S. 
(Griffon proceeded to the venue of the disaster, but 
failed to discover the rock. H.M.S. Sylvia then 
searched for six weeks without localising this 
hidden danger. Then H.M.S. Stork was directed 
to make a final quest She found the rock to be 
about three hundred yards from the spot where 
the Sylvia had lain at anchor during the greater 
period of her search. The position of this coral 
patch is defined as latitude 14 22' 8" north, and 
longitude 42° 41' 32" east This rock has but 
fifteen feet of water on it at low-water. 

The loss of the royal mail-steamer Cotopaxi in 
the Strait of Magellan has been tbc means of 
locating a hitherto unknown danger to vessels 
using that interoceanic passage. To carry out 
a complete survey of the channels between the 
Atlantic and Pacific would be a labour that 
would take many years to perform ; and as 
all maritime nations are interested in the removal 
of the barriers that make commercial inter- 
course by sea alike difficult and dangerous, it 
is but fair that each of the leading maritime 
States should contribute its quota towards the 
thorough examination of the network of seaways 
that constitute the Magellan Strait. The Coto- 
paxi disaster, though happily unattended by loss 
of life, shows what awful risks the navigators of 
the Strait are subject to. 

Another rock constituting a serious danger to 
navigators on the high seas has just been dis- 
covered off the coast of Newfoundland, happily 
without any such disaster as marked the dis- 
covery of the Avocet, Sultan, and Cotopaxi rocks. 
Two years ago, a report reached the Admiralty 
from the harbour- master of St John’s that two 
fishermen had found a shallow spot on a bank 
which Jies some twenty-two miles south of Cape 
St Marzo, and which is covered with thirty 
fathoms of water. One of Her Majesty’s ships 
was therefore directed to make inquiries. No 
sign of a sunken rock, however, could be found, 
and the submerged danger was thereupon declared 
to be non-existent After a while, however, the 
existence of the rock was again affirmed, and the 
surveying vessel Gulnare was directed to proceed 
to the locality and make further investigations. 
A fisherman named Patrick Lamb, who was 
found fishing near, consented to 6how the exact 
situation of the rock, which he alone knew of, 
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having discovered it accidentally. He at once 
guided the Gulnare to the spot, where a small 
pinnacle rock was found with but thirty-three 
feet of water over it. Ever since Lamb had dis- 
covered it, he had kept its whereabouts a secret, 
such an excellent fishing-ground the rock proved 
itself. The? importance of this discovery cannot 
be too highly estimated ; for the ‘Lamb Rock’ — 
as it is now called — lies right in the track of 
vessels making the Gulf of St Lawrence. In 
ordinary weather a vessel would pass over this 
danger in safety ; but in rough weather, the 
heavy wave-disturbance of the Atlantic would 
inevitably result in her striking. She would 
then in all probability slip off into deep water 
and immediately founder. How many of the 
ocean mysteries and awful maritime disasters 
oeeurrent off the ‘Bunks,’ and which leave no 
human survivor to tell the tale of the calamity, 
are traceable to the presence of the Lamb Rock 
will never be known ; but it is matter for deep 
gratulation that such a danger to the navigator ■ 
should at last have been discovered. 

The United States Hydrographer has recently j 
given notice that a sunken rock with eighteen [ 
feet of water over it has been discovered in 
Stephen’s Passage, off the coast of Alaska. The 
circumjacent sea showed a uniform depth of from ; 
twenty io thirty fathoms. j 

Errors of omission, however, are not the only I 
detractions from the merits of modern charts, j 
either Admiralty or other. Many charted 
dangers have no tangible existence, and have I 
been placed upon the eliaits either through the j 
blunders of those entrusted with a survey, or 1 
from the declared evidence of merchant-service j 
navigators, who, with no desire to be misleading, 
often make erroneous statements as to the dis- 
covery of ‘new’ rocks. Trunks of trees and 
baulks ot timber have frequently been responsible 
for the addition ot rocks to our charts. Nor is 
this to be wondered at, for sailors naturally shun 
anything that lias the appearance of a rock, ami 
a tree-trunk, barnacle-covered, with the sea 
breaking over it and fish sporting about it, 
must present such a similitude to a real rock, 
that nothing but the closest observation would 
serve to dispel the illusion. H.M.S. Dart has, 
after the most careful search, failed to discover 
any trace of the Rurick Rock, which, since 1822 , 
has been assigned a position some thirty miles 
seaward from Hobart, the capital of Tasmania. 
The Minnie Carmichael Rock, said to be twelve 
miles from the east coast of Flinders Island, is 
also proved to be non-existent. The Dart also 
made soundings in two localities with the view 
of determining the exact locality of the Constance 
Reef, originally repotted by a navigator of that 
name in 1804 . As four of Her Majesty's weasels 
had previously endeavoured to find this reef 
before the Dart made her futile attempts, its 
existence is regarded as disproved ; and, with the 
other rocks enumerated above, it has been ex- 
punged from the Admiralty charts, upon which 
it should never have been placed. 

The frightful loss of life resulting from the 
foundering of the Quetta, consequent upon her 
striking upon an alleged uncharted rock in the 
Torres Strait, emphasises in a most painful 
manner the necessity of a thorough survey of 
the seaways by which Queensland is reached. 


The Great Barrier Reef with its countless rami- 
fications of coralline patches calls for the utmost 
skill and watchfulness on the part of navigators. 
In October of last year*the Taroha , bound from 
London to Brisbane, struck on a rock, the pre- 
vious existence of which was unknown. Fortu- 
nately, she got clear again almost immediately, 
and her commander managed to keep the water 
below the fires until he beached her on the soft 
mud of Keppel Bay. Here temporary repairs 
were effected, and she proceeded to Brisbane, 
where it was found that her keel and keel-plates 
were bent out of line for a distance of one 
hundred and thirty feet. A detached reef, on 
which the least depth is about fifteen feet, has 
since been discovered in the position where the 
vessel struck and where a depth of seven fathoms 
is marked on the chart. 

It is gratifying to learn that shortly after the 
Taroha case the Admiralty • despatched H.M.S. 
‘Penguin on an extended surveying expedition to 
these waters. The result will no doubt greatly 
add to the stock oi knowledge already attained 
relative to the rocks, shoals, banks, and currents 
circumjacent to our antipodean littoral. 

The safe conduct of the maritime industry of 
Great Biitain is dependent to a very large extent 
upon the thorough reliability of the charts to 
wlwh the navigators trust to apprise them of 
visible and sunken dangers. Examination of the 
sea-bed, where silting or volcanic and earthquake 
disturbance is rife, should be regular • and x if ste- 
rnal ie. Nautical surveying is one of the distinc- 
tive functions of the British navy in time of 
peace ; and in this field of geographical research 
honours may be won as beneficial to the truest 
inteiests ot a mercantile community as are those 
gained by the Merner glories of naval warfare. 
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THK ROMANCE OP A WRECK. 

CFArTEIt XXVIII. — THE BRIG’S LOSTGBOAT. 

T was awakened by a knocking at the door. 
The little cabin was blight with sunshine, that 
was flashing off sea and sky upon the thick 
ghiss of the scuttle. ‘ Hallo ! ’ I cried, ‘ who is 
that?’ The voice of the young fellow Wilkins 
responded : 

‘Oapt’n Braine’s compliments, sir, and he’d 
be glad to know if there’s anything you or the 
lady wants which it’s in his power to supply ye 
with 1 ’ # 

I got out of the bunk and opened the door. 

‘Captain Brainc is very kind,’ said I to the 
veal-faced youth, who stood staring at me with 
faint eyes under his white lashes and brows. — 
‘ What time is it, Wilkins ? ’ 

‘ Half-past eight, sir,’ he answered. 

I knocked upon the bulkhead. ‘Are you 
awake, Miss Temple ? ’ 

‘Oh yes,’ she answered, her voice sounding 
weak through the partition. 

‘ Captain Braine wishes to know if you are in 
want of anything it is in liis power to let you 
have % ’ 

‘There are many things I want,’ she ex- 
claimed ; ‘but they are not to be had, I fear. 
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I am afraid I shall have to use that comb.— -I can 
do nothing with my hair, Mr Dugdale.’ 

‘All right, Wilkins,’ said I; ‘we shall be on 
deck in a few minutes.’ f He went away. 

I found the comb that had belonged to Mr 
Chicken on a shelf, and knocked on Miss Temple’s 
dopr. She opened it, and an arm of snow, of 
faultless shape, was projected to receive the 
comb. ‘Thank you,’ said she, whipping the door 
to, and I entered my cabin, calling out that I 
would wait for her there till *>he was ready. 

Happily, in respect of toilet conveniences we 
were not wholly destitute. The water in my can 
was indeed salt, but 1 contrived to get some show 
of lather out of the fragment of marine soap 
which I found inside of the tin dish that served 
me as a wash-basin. I was without Miss Temple’s 
scrupulosity, and found old Chicken’s hairbrush 
good enough to flourish. There was a little 
parcel of razors, too,' on the shelf where the comb 
had been, and with 6ne of them I made shift to- 
scrape my cheeks into some sort of smoothness, 
wholly by dint of feeling, for Miss Temple had 
Chicken’s glass, and there was nothing in my 
cabin to reflect my countenance. By the time 
this little business was ended, and I had carefully 
concealed the pistol and powder-flask, Miss 
Temple was ready. She knocked on my door, 
and t stepped out. 

I could see her but very imperfectly in the 
dim light of that steerage, yet it seemed to me 
that there was more vivacity in her eyes, more 
life in her carriage and air than I had witnessed 
in her on the yesterday. She told me that she 
had slept soundly, and that her mattress was as 
comfortable as her bed aboard the Countess Ida. 

‘ I am heartily glad to hear that,’ said I. ‘ You 
found the marine soap tough, I fear ? ’ 

‘It cannot be good for the complexion, I should 
think,’ said she with a slight smile. 

* How shocking,’ I exclaimed, as we moved to 
the hatch, ‘ would such a situation as yours be to 
a young lady who is dependent for her beauty on 
cosmetics and powder ! How would Miss Hudson 
manage if she >vere here, I wonder?’ 

‘ Is there anything in sight, do you know, Mr 
Dugdale? That is a more important subject to 
me than complexions.’ 

‘ I did not ask ; hut we will find out.’ 

It was a brilliant morning, a wide blue, blind- 
ing flash of day, as it seemed to my eyes after the 
gloom below 7 . The sea was all on fire under the 
sun, and the wind held it trembling gloriously. 
A hot and sparkling breeze in the same old 
quarter gushed freshly into the wide expanded 
wings of the Lady Blanche , whose swift pace over 
the smooth plain of ocean seemed a sort of miracle 
of sailing to me viien I contrasted it with the 
rate of going of the Countess Ida. The flying-fish 
in scores sparked out from the barque’s white 
sides. The foam came along her sheathing like 
a roll of cotton-w r ool to her wake. The ocean 
line ran round in a firm edge with an opalescent 
clarification of the extreme rim that gave the far- 
off confines a look of crystal. 

But I had not stood longer than a minute 
gazing around me when I spied a gleam of canvas 
about a point on our weather-bow. I saw it 
under the curve of the forecourse that lay plain 
in sight under the lifted clew of the mainsail. 

* A sail, Miss Temple.’ 


‘ Where ? ’ she cried, with her manner full of 
fever on the instant. I pointed. *Oh,’ she ex- 
claimed, bringing her hands together, * if it should 
be the lndiaman 1 ’ 

But the captain was walking aft, and it was 
time to salute him. 

‘ Good- morning, sir,’ I said as I ‘'approached 
him with Miss Temple at my side. ‘We have 
paused a moment to admire this very beautiful 
morning. — I perceive a sail right ahead, captain.’ 

It w T as a part of his destiny, I suppose, that he 
should stare hard at those who accosted him 
before answering. He carried his unwinking, 
dead black eye from my companion to me, and 
j then stepped out of the shell of his mood of 
meditation as a bird might he hatched. 

! ‘Hope you slept pretty comfortably V 

‘ Yes ; I passed a good night ; and I am happy 
I to know that Miss Temple rested well.’ 

‘ Which way is that ship going?’ cried the girl, 

| whose cheeks were flushed with impatience. 

| ‘She is not a ship, mem,’ he answered ; ‘she is 
[seemingly a big boat that’s blowing along the 
j same road as ourselves under a lug.’ 

The telescope lay oil the skylight, and I 
1 pointed it. Sure enough, the sail was no ship, 
as I had first imagined, though the white squaie 
' hoveling upon the horizon exactly resembled the 
| canvas of a large craft slowly climbing up the 
[ sea. I could readily distinguish a boat, appiv 
! rently a ship’s longboat, running before the wind 
j under a lugsail ; but she was as yet too distant 
to enable me to make out the figures of people 
’ aboard, considerable us were the magnifying 
1 powers of the glass I levelled at her. 

‘Only a boat?’ cried Miss Temple, in accents 
of keen disappointment. 

* What will a craft of that sort he doing in the 
middle of this wide sea?’ said 1. 

‘She may have gone adrift, as you did,’ 
answered Captain Biaine. • 

| ‘Is it imaginable that she should be tlie 
' corvette’s cutter ? ’ cried Miss Temple, straining 
her fine eyes, alight with conflicting emotion, at 
the object ahead. 

‘Oh, no,’ said I. ‘First of all, the cutter had 
no sail ; next, yonder boat is three or four times 
bigger tlmn she was ; and then, even if she had 
a sail, I question ii she could have run all this 
distance in the time from the spot she started 
from.’ 

j I noticed whilst I spoke that Captain Braine 
! watched me with a singular expression, and that 
| his face slightly changed as to an emotion of 
relief when 1 had concluded iny answer. 

1 The lady,’ said lie, ‘ is speaking of the man-of- 
war cutter that rowed ye aboard the wreck, and 
lost ye there ? ’ 

‘ Yea, ’» said I. 

‘ How many of a crew ? ’ he asked. 

‘Six men and a lieutenant ; but the officer was 
drowned.’ 

He took the telescope from me, and brought it 
to hear upon the little sail over the how, and kept 
it levelled for some moments. He then put the 
glass down, and said : ‘Have you had any break- 
fast?’ 

‘Not yet,’ I answered. 

He called through the skylight to Wilkins, and 
told him to put some biscuit and tea and cold 
meat upon the table. — ‘I have made my meal,’ 
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said he, contriving one of his extraordinary bows 
as he addressed Miss Temple ; ‘ and so, I ho^e, 
mem, you’ll excuse my presence below. Eat 
hearty, both of ye, I beg. There’s no call to 
stint yourselves, and I ’in sorry I can’t put any- 
thing more tempting afore ye, as Jack says.’ 

W e at once descended, both of us being anxious 
to get the meal, such as it might be, over. 

‘Why is he repeatedly saying, “as Jack says ?’” 
asked Miss Temple. 

‘Ah !’ I exclaimed, ‘and why does he stare so? 
Yet, on my word, he seems an exceedingly good- 
natured fellow. 1 assure you, we might have 
fallen into worse hands. No man could make a 
homeward-bound ship to rise up out of the sea or 
signal our whereabouts to the Countess Ida when 
she is leagues and leagues out of sight ; but 
another captain might not have shown half the 
friendly concern this poor eccentric creaturfe 
exhibits in our comfort’ 

She agreed with me, but quickly dropped the | 
subject as something distasteful, and spoke of her J 
disappointment, and of the strangeness of meeting ■ 
a small boat in the middle of Mich an ocean as we 
were sailing through. By some trick above my 
comprehension, she had contrived to smooth out 
her dress, insomuch that a deal of its castaway 
aspect had left it. She had also mano-nvred in 
some fashion with the feather in her hat ; and I 
told her, as she sat opposite me, that she looked 
as fresh as though she had just left her cabin in 
the Indiaman. 

‘Youth must always triumph,* I said, ‘if it be j 
but fairly treated. Sleep has made your former ' 
self dominant again ; but I will reserve all my | 
compliments until I am able to pull my hat off to \ 
3’ou ashore and say good-bye.’ 

She shot a glance at me under her long fringes, | 
but held her peace. j 

The tea was so vile that I called to Wilkins, j 
who stood on the quai ter-deek, to procure us ' 
some coffee if there were any aboard ; and in a ' 
few minutes lie returned with a sailor’s hook-pot 
full of it from the galley. This Miss Temple , 
seemed able to sip without a face of a\ ersipn It J 
vexed me to see her imperilling her delicate I 
white teeth with the hard fare that was sheer 
forecastle stuff, and bad at that ; but it was not 
for me to give orders, nor was I willing to pro- 
tract our sitting l>v inquiring If there was oilier 
food aboard. Besides, every hour in such weather 
as this might provide us with the opportunity we 
hungered for, to escape into some homeward- 
bound ship with a cabin capable of affording 
endurable entertainment. 

We rose from the table, and regained the deck. 
The moment my head showed above the com- 
panion-way, the captain called to me hastily. 
There was a look of disorder in his countenance 
that immediately excited my wonder ; there was 
the alacrity of fear in *his manner ; he could 
address me now without a prolonged stare and 
his usual tardy emergence of miiid^ 

* Please, take this glass,’ said lie, thrusting the 
telescope into my hand ; ‘and look at that there 
boat, and tell me what you think.’ 

The smooth, swift sliding of the Lady Blanche 
over the level surface of sea that was running in 
fire and foam lines to the brushing of the merry 
breeze and the sparkling of the soaring sun, 
had closed us rapidly with the boat ahead since 


Miss Temple and I left the deck to breakfast. 
The little fabric was now scarcely more than a 
mile on the bow, and tin* captain’s glass, when I 
put it to my eye, brought her as close to me as if 
she were no farther off than our forecastle. She 
was a large, carvel-built longboat ; one of those 
round-bowed, broad-beamed structures which* in 
the olden days used to stand in chocks betwixt a 
ship’s foremast and gulley, with often another 
boat stored inside of her, unless she was used to 
keep sheep or other live-stock in. She was deep 
in the water, and as much of her hull as was 
visible was of a clingy 7 ' sallotf white. She showed 
a broad square of dark old lug, before which she 
was running with some show of nimbleness. She 
seemed to be crowded with men, and even whilst 
I stood looking at her through the glass, I counted 
no less than twenty-seven persons. They were all 
looking our way, and though # it was scarcely pos- 
sible to define individual faces amid such a yellow 
huddle of countenances, I could yet manage to 
determine a prevailing piratic expression of the 
true sort, suggested not so much by the vagueness 
of swarthy cheek and shaggy brow as by the 
singularity of the fellows’ apparel— the flapping 
sombrero, the red sash, the blue shirt, with other 


details - which but very faintly corresponded 
indeed with one’s notion of the coarse homely 
attire of the merchant sailor. 

Captain Braine’s eyes were fixed upon me as- 1 
turned to him. ‘What do you think of her, sir?’ 
said he. * 

‘ I don’t like the look of those fellows at all,’ I 
answered. ‘I would not mind making a bet that 
they are a portion of the crew of the privateering 
brig from whose hull you rescued us yesterday 
morning.’ 

‘Just the idea that occurred to me,’ he cried. 
He levelled the glass again. ‘A boatful of 
rascals, sir. Armed to the teeth, I daresay, and 
on the lookout for some such a vessel as mine to 
seize and get away back to their own waters in. 
And yet, !t is awful, too, to think that the crea- 
tures may be in want ot water. What’s to be 
done ? I can’t allow them to board ; and 1 ’m 
not going to heave to, to give ’em a chance of 
doing so.’ 

* We ’re overhauling them fast,’ said I. ‘Best 
plan perhaps, captain, will be to hail them as we 
slide past and ascertain their wants, if we can 
understand their lingo ; and if they need water, 
there’s nothing to be done but to send some adrift 
for them to pick up.-- But for God’s sake, sir, 
don’t let tUfem come aboard. They look as 
evil a lot of cut-throats as ever I saw ; and 
besides the safety of our lives and of the ship, 
we have this lady to consider.’ 

Captain Braine listened to me with his eyes 
fixed upon the boat. 

‘ $he can’t hook on at this,’ said he, as if think- 
ing aloud ; ‘ we should tow her under water at 
such a pace.— Yes !’ he shouted, with a wild look 
coming into his face, ‘if she attempts to sheer 
alongside, I’ll give her the stem!’ and spring- 
ing with the agility of a monkey upon the rail, 
lie grasped a backstay, and stood in a posture for 
hailing the boat as we swept past 

Forward, the seamen had quitted the jobs they 
were upon, and were staring open-mouthed from 
the forecastle rail. I picked up the glass again to 
look at the crowd, and every face in the lens was 
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now as distinct as Miss Temple’s who stood beside 
me. An uglier, more ferocious-looking set of men 
never stepped the deck c$ a picaroon. I had not 
the least doubt whatever that they were a portion 
of the crew of the brig. Indeed, I seemed to have 
some recollection of the boat, for I remembered, 
whilst examining the brig from the poop of the 
Indiaman, that 1 had been struck by the unusual 
size of her longboat, and that the colour of her 
was the sallow pea-soup tint of the fubric yonder. 
There were several chocolate- coloured faces 
amongst the little crowd ; here and there, a coal- 
black countenance with a frequent glitter of car- 
rings and gleam of greasy ringlets. Many of 
them eyed us over the low gunwale under the 
sharp of their hands ; one stood erect on the 
thwart through which the mast was stepped, 
clasping the spar with his arm, and apparently 
waiting to hail us. t The steersman watched us 
continuously, and now and again the boat’s head 
would slightly fall off to' a sneaking movement of 
the helm, as though to some notion of edging 
down upon us without attracting our observation. 
But the barque’s keen stem was raping through 
the water as the jaws of a pair of shears drive 
through a length of sailcloth. I had no fear of 
the boat hooking on ; she would have to manoeuvre 
under our bows to do that, and it needed but a 
little twirl of the spokes of our wheel to drive her 
into staves and to send her people bobbing and 
drowning into our wake. 

‘ Boat ahoy ! ’ shouted the captain with such 
delivery of voice as I should have thought im- 
possible in so narrow-shouldered a man. 

‘Yash! yash!’ vociferated the fellow who 
clasped the mast, frantically brandishing Ins 
arms. *Ve are sheep wreck— you veel take us— 
ve starve ! * 

The captain looked and hardly seemed to know 
what to say. 

‘How long have you been adrift?’ lie bawled. 

The fellow, who wore a red nightcap, shook it 
till the tassel danced to the violent gestures of 
his head. He evidently did not understand the 
question. ‘ Take us ! ’ he shrieked — ‘ ve starve ! * 

The boat was now on the bow, within pistol- 
shot from the forecastle rail. 

‘Mind your helm, Captain Braine,’ I suddenly 
shouted, ‘ or she ’ll be aboard you ! ’ for my young 
and, in those days, keen eyes had marked the 
action of the fellow who steered the boat, and 
even as I bawled out, the head of the little fabric 
swept round with a fellow m the bows flemishing 
a boathook, and others standing by feady to help 
him when. he should have hooked on. 

‘Steady as she goes !’ cried Captain Braine. 

* Oh Mr Dngdale,’ shrieked Miss Temple, ‘ they 
will get on board of u^ 1 ’ 

The boat’s head drove sheering alongside into 
our bow just forward of the forc-cliaiu ply tea. 
I saw the fellow erect in her head fork out Ins 
boathook to catch hold. 

‘ Let go ! ’ roared a voice forward. The figure 
of Joe Wether] y overhung the rail, poising either 
an iron marline-spike or a belaying-pin, or 
some short bar of metul ; this I saw. Then he 
hurled it at the moment that the boathook 
had caught a plate. The missile struck the man 
full on the head ; he fell like a statue in the 
bottom of the boat, leaving the boathook swing- 
ing at the plate, aud the boat herself grinding 


past us as the barque, to the impulse of her great 
overhanging squares of studdingsail, swept on- 
wards at some seven or eight knots m the 
hour. 

It was their only boathook, and they were so 
crowded besides as to be in one another's road. 
I saw a dozen grimy paws extended to catch hold 
of the main-chain plates ns the boat came bruising 
and groaning and washing past ; but the iron 
bars were swept like smoke out of the wretches* 
frantic grip. Never shall I forget the picture 
the little fabric offered in the swift glimpse I 
caught of her os she glided past. The crowd in 
her, in their desperate efforts to catch hold of 
the sweeping projections in the barque’s side, 
squirmed and surged and rose and fell like rags 
of meat stirred up in a boiling stewpot. Their 
cries, their yells, their Spanish oaths, the 
brandishings of their arms, the fury expressed 
in their malignant faces, the sudden uprootal 
and crash of their one mast and sail by the 
fouling of it with our main -brace, all combine 
into a memory which is not to be expressed in 
words. I caught sight oi a number of breakers 
in the bottom of the boat along with some bags, 
and was instinctively assured that they were 
lacking in neither food nor water. As the boat 
sped under the rail on which Captain Braine 
was standing, the fellow who had been at her 
helm, a brawny mulatto in a wide straw-hat* 
loose red shirt, and naked leet, suddenly whipped 
a pistol out of his breast, took aim at the skipper, 
and tired ; and then, in a breath or two, the craft 
was astern, tumbling in the seething white oi 
our wake, lessening into a toy even as you looked 
with half of her people getting the wreck of mast 
and rail inboard, and the rest oi them furiously 
gesticulating at us. 

Captain Braine stood on the lail watching them 
with an air of musing that was inciedibly odd in 
the face oi the wild excitement of the? moment. 

‘ Are you hurt ? ’ 1 cried. 

He turned slowly to survey me, then very 
leisurely dismounted from his perch, meanwhile 
continuing to gaze at me. 

‘No,* said iie, after an interval during which 
I ran my eyes over him with, anxiety, thinking 
to see blood or to behold linn suddenly fall ; * it’s 
all right. This is the fourth time I’ve been shot 
at in my life ; and be my end what it will, it is 
certain 1 am not to perish by another mail’s 
bullet. — Rogues all, ha ' * he continued, directing 
his dead black vision at the boat astern ; ‘they 
would have carried the little JUanche, and slit our 
throats. .Just the sort of ship, sir, for the likes 
oi their trade : the heels of a racehorse and the 
sober look of the honest merchantman.’ 

‘ They never could have held on with that 
boathdok,’ said 1, struck more by the man’s 
manner than his speech, strange as it was. ‘I 
suppose they hoped %% cling long enough to 
chuck a few of their beauties aboard us. — Well, 
Miss Temple, let us trust that we have now seen 
the very last of that confounded privateer brig 
and the gallant, good-looking chaps who stocked 
her.’ 

‘ When is all this going to end? ’ said she. 

* Every mail of them,’ exclaimed the captain, 
* will have had a firearm in his breast.’ 

‘ No doubt,’ I answered ; ‘ the vessel must have 
been handsomely furnished in that way to judge 
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by what we found remaining in the cabin of the back let down so as to be almost level with 
wreck.’ # the floor of the wagon, and our luggage was 

‘Were they starving, d’ye think?’ he exclaimed piled up in it, and then we ourselves got in, and 


with a sudden troubled manner, as he looked 
the speck in our wake. 


the two hours’ drive be^kn. Our coachman wore 
a blue blouse, full at the throat, loose below the 


— . T 1 i n 7 1 .1 T til r «* wnio uiuuou, mu an me wuuau luuou ueiow U1U 

*1 should sav not.’ said I; ‘there were breakers . , , . » . , , . 

• it . v .v’ i * * i waist. Ills whip was of string, so also was the 

in the bottom of the boat, and parcels resembling .f . . „ xr ., . . 

bread ba«»s aft* harness. Did it break ? Yes, frequently ; but 

‘Thirst is a fearful thing at sen, sir,’ said he, then the farmer got down and tied it together 
slowly; ‘it’s worse than hunger. Hunger, whilst again. We drove past Parramee, with its gay 
it remains appetite, is agreeable ; but the first casino and beautiful sands, through St Coulomb, 
sensation of thirst is a torture. I have known whose church clock lias not gone for twenty years, 
’em both -I have known ’em both,’ lie added, And why should it go? What need of a clock 


now be without a master ; and if you wasn’t on This good, wholesome, Stock Exchange sort of 
board, slic’d be without a navigator. Less than rule gives the key to much that passes in this 
two sea-going heads to every ship uWf do. I breezy, healthy, unhurried country of the bright 
felt that truth when Chicken went, and I ’m blue sky. Man dominates, not Time, 
feeling of it every time I catch sight of that W e passed through a little wood where, in the 
there man Bush.’ Miss temple and I exchanged Great Revolution, many hundreds of poor rofu- 
glances. AV ell, said lie, with one of his mirth- wcre KO ncealed. The rich earth is richer for 
less grins, ‘ I don t expect tlio»e privateersmen 11 y, . r , , , ,. . , 

trouble us any more;’ mid m 1,1 ah.npt way lie lh ™. S'™’"; for dead and living were ,,, close 
walked to the compass, and stood there looking proximity, and the last soon became the first 
alternately from it to the canvas. When the farmer urged the slow hor»e, the 

‘Camille’ — with whom we became so intimately 


acquainted later on — to an attempt at speed, we 
A CORNER OF BRITTANY. Mt that our voyaging for the time being was 

over ; and when the Grand Ckdtean was pointed 
^ hen we put ourselves into the steamer at ou t, we rejoiced greatly, and uttered no disclaimer 
Southampton at eleven r.M. that fine night m as to lts title, but got down gratefully before 
August, we had fiur hopes of a placid arrival at tll<! bluachcd> f lat -faced house, whose long white 
St Malo twelve hours later, and thoughts of u ^gutter- were tightly pinioned back at the side of 
little I' rein.li luncheon before our final destination cad , door and window . lt wa8 not exactly p retty , 
was reached ; bill, olieu . one oclock, two ocloek, hundred -and -sixty years’ old French farm- 

next day found us nobbling, sick and bony, in j louse . g ld tlie door, which opened outwards 
front of St Malo gazing with unappreciative eyes 8h( , wed „ TCly ]aI ™ s ,, uare ce „tvul room, in which 
on the buy, bristling with rocks and studded with , ve were j-eeeived with utmost courtesy and kind- 
islands. Nothing but inward miseries appealed ]1C88 by ,, Iadame our ] and la,ly, a nd every avuil- 
to us ; not the beautiful and picturesque old ab]c re -] ation of hem The pettiest possible little 
town ; not the Hen and Chickens group of islets ; t awaitcd l)8 . but n0 dlccl . y teapot gratified 

not the lonely tomb ol Chateaubriand on Us deso- the ovc8 o{ tbe ladie8 of our ]ial . ty . tllal bad ^ 
late rock, iron-iailed and cross-guarded Neither be addod by tbcm ]ater ou . Tbe wbo l e room was 
the loveliness nor the dirtiness of St Malo inuv.il ^coraled with f i oweI . s and ribbo „ s . The furni- 
us on that day, for when at last tlie tide allowed , urc wa8 covered with dainty frilled white ; and 
us to land, the fierce battle of the dounne began; tUe frcshnes9 al)d cleanliness of everything was 

yelled at by porters, assailed by cab-drivers, shoul- dcl] „ btfub Then kind Monsieur L signified 

dereil aside by officials, for a long hour we waited j dB b eilig at our disposal if we wislied to see our 
before our luggage was allowed to wear the mystic otller ,. oonfS; ftm , we at ,nt with him into the 
white chalk-maik which freed it from further bi t, ; l,en, where our amimhre Marie, of. the smiling 


inspection. 

Tlie kind landlady of tlie house, or rather 


face ail’d bolster figure, waited to welcome us. At 
one end of the kitchen was a large square cup- 


appartement, which we have taken here, ten miles hoard. Elon&ieur L opened it, and a rope 

from St Malo, had written to say that her farmer, thick as an arm and knotted at intervals swung 

with his char-a-banc , would await our arrival ; so ouft. Monsieur L prajed us to ascend. Too 

for him and his conveyance w r e looked, for by ibis w r eary to discerti, in the semi -darkness, that the 
time all thoughts of the little dejmner had been cupboard concealed a spiral staircase as well as 
abandoned, as it would put the" shelter and rest ^ ie knotted rope, it was with many a wild inward 

for which we longed at a greater distance ; and tre '”? r > ' vith "'W; ® ,,,e,uor y °f Curfew <*#U 
v , , ° , j D . o m not ring to-night that we grasped the rope. But 

who can eat when mai ds mer still reigns? Too tho h ". the " vay up to ” y Chamber was up a 

low for pride, too ab|cct for despair, too stultified wind)ng stair) ' still, staircase there was. Not 
for surprise, w r e behold our chariot, a common, hand over hand was the ascent accomplished. It 
roughly-painted hay cart, provided with movable, was a bad ‘getting up stairs;’ whilst for tbe 
sometimes too movable, benches ; the grilled descent, facilis cst t &c. 
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The four large airy bedrooms were uncarpeted, 
save for occasional rugs, but sweet and clean, and 
contained a very comfortable bed, with pretty 
draperies, sweet semi-bldhched linen sheets, and 
square monogram-embroidered pillows, reposing 
outside, and baabfullv covered with lace-trimmed 
squares. These are the principal rooms, and were 
ours to have and to hold as long as wc liked. 
The inferior rooms, with a separate entrance, were 
tenanted by the fanner and his family. The 
small courtyard in front, the earth of which was 
white with shells, contained a poultry-run, &e. ; 
the pretty tufted black and white Houdan cocks 
and hens were quite ornamental. Fields and 
orchards were all about us. We looked out 
on a mass of bU noir (rye), growing under apple 
and pear trees. With this we made subsequent 
acquaintance in tlie form of the delicious galettes 
which Marie sent to table. She told us piles of 
the tempting-looking pancakes thus made were 
served out to the farm-labourers at harvest-time. 
Truly, we were pleased with our surroundings ; 
and if bright brisk air, a country beautiful and 
wind-swept by ocean breezes, and a gashed and 
serrated coast, be charming, then indeed is Uau- 
cale full of charms. 

Ill our unceiled rooms, big beams, twelve inches 
square, ran from back to front, crossed by smaller 
ones from side to side. In our kitchen, various 
fires cooked our modest repasts. There was a 
tiny stove, supplemented by a wood-fire on the 
hearth ; also by a bucket of charcoal, set in the 
middle of the floor ; and also by a little closed-in 
portable oven, standing only fourteen inches high. 
In this last reposed one of the pair of fowls in 
which we now and then indulged ; whilst the 
stove roasted the other, no one receptacle being 
large enough to cook the two together. These 
fowls were stuffed with primes and raisins ; and 
very good they were. The food-supply wus 
sufficient ; ample, indeed, but did not admit of 
great variety. Meat was cheap, but a trifle 
coarse. We gradually drifted down to excellent 
bif steles, veal and lamb, both very good ; but 
the lamb of Brittany is larger than Southdown 
mutton. Fish is plentiful ; but the audacity of 
the demands of the fishwomen ‘who had come 
all this long way in the hope of pleasing Madame/ 
was so greut, that our refusal to entertain exorbi- 
tant prices was firm, and led to our being obliged 
to do without any for a few days, as we were not 
energetic enough to attend the seven a.m. fish- 
market. Fruit and vegetables were abundant 
and delicious ; the apricots looked the incarna- 
tion of sunlight. 

Cancale ‘is famous for its oysters ; square 
fenced-in beds of them limy be seen at low tide 
*in the bay ‘La Houle.’ Unlovely they appear 
in their muddy parks ; but they are excellent, 
albeit * trailing* no clouds of glory do they come.’ 
Hideous are the low flat wood-fenced beds*' in 
which they are brought up, and* which you are 
invited to inspect by women, who, dabbling in 
the mud, hire out clumsy overshoes to render 
your walk to them less offensive. The baby 
oysters live far from shore — those ready for con- 
sumption close to it ; between these two grades 
aH stages of growth may be found. It is eni- 
i phatically a fishing village. The coming in or 
going out of the boats is a sight to be remem- 
©etfcfcirsj those boats in that bay, lying at peace 


under the light of the moon, a sight never to be 
forgotten. 

Women seemed to do most of the work ; men 
were scarce, for fifteen hundred of them were in 
far-off ‘Terre Neuf’ (Newfoundland). When it 
was rumoured about that we had arrived, we, 
the only English in the place, we - had eager 
inquiries as to whether St Pierre (in Newfound- 
land) was not quite close to England ! so far off 
do both countries equally appear to this some- 
what stationary population. In February the 
male inhabitants go to St Pierre, only returning 
to wives and sweethearts in October ; for this 
reason marriages are greatly more numerous in 
winter than at any other time. ‘The men are 
here then, and there is not so much work to be 
done.’ Tlie marriages generally take pluce early 
in the day ; and the wedding party, two and two, 

E romenade the town, headed by the bride and 
ridegroom. The pretty girl whom we saw, 
leaning on the arm of her newly -acquired 
husband, was in black silk— black is the gala 
dress here — wdth a mass of white in front, a 
white veil with a wreath of orange blossoms, 
and an immense bouquet— all the gift of the 
jaunty bridegroom, who smilingly smoked a gay 
cigarette. It was pleasant to hear that this w T as 
a love-match ; the girl had no dot ; but her fiance 
would mot let that stand in the way, and himself 
provided Wedding-feast and wedding-clothes. 

Cancale boasts a fine church, marvellous as to 
size and solidity for so small a place ; but it is 
not yet mellowed by age. A ship or two bangs 
from the roof, gaily decked out with flags— a 
votive offering from some sailor on the eve of a 
voyage, or of some sailor’s wife in hope of her 
husband’s speedy and favourable return. On 
Sundays the church is filled to overflowing, and 
never once, on other days, did we enter it with- 
out finding reverent peasant worshippers. At 
le Vnger, a sandy beach about two miles off, is 
another small, very pretty ‘Church of the Virgin 
Mary.’ It is built right on the sands, and is 
supposed to commemorate a shipwreck wdiich 
took place there a thousand years ago. This is, 
par excellence, the mariners’ church, and hither, 
barefoot, walk the sailors on their return from 
Terre Neuf, in W’inter, to testify gratitude if a 
favourable voyage lias been granted. Hither, 
too, on the 15th of August, the day of the ‘Fete 
de Maiie,’ came all Cancale. A long procession 
was formed of priests and Sisters, and ‘ Filles de 
Marie ’ and ‘ Enfants dc Marie,’ and boys as 
choristers and as miniature seamen. The whole 
road was gay with fluttering surplices, and the 
air melodious with ‘ Ave, Ave, Maria.’ 

The neat appearance of the peasants was 
striking ; all aie well shod, and walk well ; 
pretty /sees abound ; the universal black dress 
is always fresh ; and the black shawl, be it new 
or old, is put on with the utmost care. This uni- 
versal unci simple costume must surely save time 
and money, as well as prevent those outrages of 
colour universal*' in a country where ‘motley’s 
the only w’ear.’ The thrifty wardrobe can be 
replenished with case when fashions continue the 
same year after year, and no * favourite colour 
this season’ has to be aspired to and obtained 
in some sorry material. Every peasant at her 
wedding has a large mahogany or rosewood 
armoire or wardrobe in which to keep her 
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clothes, and these shining presses reflect the 
loving labour spent on them. A tall old- 
fashioned clock, too, often stands by the armoire ; 
the brass- work of some is beautiful. 

Peaceful harvesting operations went on all 
round us : we saw the old-fashioned flail, wielded 
by women as well as men. In many places we 
saw a horse going round and round, forming, as 
it were, the outer circle of a huge wheel, on the 
centre of which stood a blue-bloused man, urging 
on Ills steed with ‘Ilui done !’ ‘ Va-t-on,’ &c., &c. 
They were thrashing out the corn. But not so 
pleasant was it to see that unfortunate horse who, 
to achieve the same end, mounted a terrible tread- 
mill, tied tip to the summit by a short rope ; 
stoppage in that weary task would lead to the 
breaking of his neck. Evidently, no Societj 1- for 
the Prevention of Cruelty obtains in Brittany ; 
the cats and dogs are a wretched half-starved 
race, flying from the voice or touch of man. 

We alone in Cancale were English ; we alone 
spoke our language ; echoes from the great home- 
country reached us deadened by a day’s distance ; 
but we were satisfied, ‘ wishing for nothing, quite 
content with sunshine and sweet air.’ These we 
had in abundance. Fresh sea-breezes swept the 
land, and carried away the odours of the un- 
drained streets ; and we boiled and filtered our 
drinking-water, lay down to rest in peace, and 
rose to remember with gratitude that there was 
hut one post a day, and vciy late in the day 
too. 

During our seven weeks’ stay wc saw blit one 
case of drunkenness. Bunches of mistletoe over 
the doorways of the cafes denoted that cider was 
there sold. It is the great drink of the country, 
and not a ferocious tipple. 

AVe took many a drive in the farmer’s cart, J 
passing the irregular picturesque fields, and J 
watched the hroad-leaveu tobacco plant come to J 
perfection. It was at last gathered, and hung up ' 
m long straight strips under extempore sheds, or 
beneath trees, gradually turning a genial brown. 
Great care has to be exercised in the drying, 
which must be neither too quick nor too slow ; 
so it is carefully sheltered from heat or damp. 
Acres of this plant grow all about. It is never 
allowed to go to seed, lest a free supply of it 
should get into the hands of the people, to whom 
Government sells the seed, paying the grower ! 
twopence-halfpenny for every pound delivered. 
During the time of its growth, strictest watch 
over it is kept by Government inspectors, who 
count every plant and every leaf. Any deficiency 
in the producible quantity is taxed with a fine of 
sixteen francs a pound. 

The flora of this corner of Brittany is exquisite : 
honeysuckle, white, pink, lemon-coloured, hangs 
from the hedges ; the ground is yellow wjtli toad- 
flax and bedstraw ; purple loosestrife abounds, 
rare ladies’ tresses, orchids are beneath your feet, 
whilst ferns spring up everywhere. The country 
walks all round are practically inexhaustible, 
whilst the sea- border leaves nothing to be desired. 
At every turn of the rugged coast you come upon 
some new little bay — ‘ ports,’ as they are called — 
each differing in character, and each full of charm, 
from Port Briac — where we take daily baths, 
untroubled by bathing-machines, and finding 
excellent dressing-rooms in the rocks — to Port 
Guimorais, with its small cave and its passionate 


waves. Port Mer abounds with shells, and with 
the lovely blue sea-thistle or ‘ ehardon ; ’ Port 
Verger has shifting sands, and its chapel ; Port 
Guesclin is fortified, and has a beautiful double 
bay. 

Everywhere one comes across wayside stone 
cresses, worn and rounded by age. * Here and 
there, notably in Port La Houle, a crucifix nfay 
be seen, gigantic in size — a story of infinite love 
and sorrow, carved in wood. 

For excursions, St Malo and St Servan, with 
their cathedrals and tempting shops, are near ; 
so also Parrauu'e, Dinarcl, Dman, with its pic- 
turesque approach up the Banco. We drove, too, 
to Dol, taking care to go there on Saturday, 
market-day, when a variety of costumes may be 
seen amongst the peasants. The quaint cathedral 
is of itself worth a day’s march, and is, we are 
told, unique. Then there is world-famous Mont 
St Michel, built, so the legend runs, by angelic 
direction. It was used first as a monastery, then 
as a state prison ; a marvellous erection. How 
were those huge slabs of stone, those wonderful 

E illars, those great arches, brought and built up 
ere, miles and miles from civilisation, on a little 
island — now connected with the mainland by a 
causeway — which rears itself straight lip from 
the sea? It claims kindred with our Cornish 
St Michael’s Mount, to which it bears a strong 
resemblance, owning the same godfather. To see 
this marvellous place, it is well to sleep there for 
a night ; it deserves two days for exploration. 
Its chapel is beautiful, its oubliettes horrible. 
Here jou are shown the arch which formed the 
hack of the iron cage in which perished the un- 
fortunate Dubourg, a political prisoner. French 
gaiety and ferocity seem to meet when a pretty 
woman smilingly oilers you a photograph of 
his rat-eaten body and other similar horrors. 
Amongst them, you may be struck by the calm 
refined 'personnel of the ‘Man with the Iron 
Mask’ with his half-veiled face. As to the 
authentiiyty of these poi traits, who can vouch 
for, vv ho deny it I 


FORGET-ME-NOT. 

| CHAPTER II. 

There are some of us horn and reared far enough 
beyond the contaminating influences of evil, who, 
nevertheless, take so naturally to rascality, that 
one is prone to ask a question as to whether 
it is not the outcome of some hereditary taint or 
mental disease. To this aberrant class, Anthony 
Wingate, late of the Queen’s Own Scarlets, 
naturally belonged. 

Commencing a promising career with every 
advantage conferred by birth, training, and 
education, to say nothing of the possession of a 
considerable fortune, lie had quickly qualified 
himself for a prominent position amongst those 
cavaliers of fortune who hover on the debatable 
land between acknowledged vice and apparent 
respectability. In the language of certain con- 
temporaries, he had once been a pigeon before his 
callow plumage had been stripped, and it became 
necessary to lay out his dearly-bought experience 
in the character of a hawk. Five years of army I 
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life had sufficed to dissipate a handsome patri- 
mony ; five years of racing and gambling, with 
their concomitant vices, at the end of which he 
awoke to find himself with an empty purse, and 
a large and varied assortment of worldly know- 
ledge. Up to this point, he had merely been 
regarded as a companion to be avoided ; as yet, 
nothing absolutely dishonourable had been laid 
to his charge, only that common report stated 
that Anthony Wingate was in difficulties ; and 
unless he and his bosom friend Chris Ashton 
made a radical change, the Scarlets would speedily 
have cause to mourn their irreparable defec- 
tion. 

But, unfortunately, neither of them contem- 
plated so desirable a consummation. In every 
regiment there are always one or two fast young 
‘subs* with a passion for (/carte and unlimited 
loo, and who have no objection to paying for 
that enviable knowledge. For a time this 
pleasant condition of affairs lasted, till at length 
the crash came. One young officer, more astute 
than the rest, detected the cheats, and promptly 
laid the matter before his brothers-in-arms. There 
was no very grave scandal, nothing nearly so 
bad as Ashton bad suggested to Winchester, only 
that Captains Wingate and Ashton resigned their 
commissions, and their place knew them no more. 
There was' a whisper of a forged bill, some hint 
of a prosecution, known only to the astute sub 
and his elder brother and adviser-m-chicf, Lord 
Bearhaven, and to Vere Dene, Ashton’s sister, 
who is reported to have gone down on her knees 
to his lordship and implored him to stay the 
proceedings. How far this was true, and how 
Verc Dene came to change her name, we shall 
learn presently. But that there was a forged 
bill there can be no doubt, for Wingate had 
stolen it from Winchester’s btudio while visiting 
Ashton, after the crash came ; and, moreover, 
he was using it now in a manner calculated to 
impress upon Ashton the absolute necessity of 
becoming the greater scoundrel’* tool and accom- 
plice. Since that fatal day when he hud flown 
to careless bohemian Jack Winchester with the 
story of his shame, and a fervid petition to the 
latter to beg, borrow, or steal the money necessary 
to redeem the fictitious acceptance hearing Bear- 
haven’s name, he had not seen his sister, though 
she would* cheerfully have laid down all her 
fortune to save him. But all the manhood within 
him was not quite dead, and he shrank, as weak 
natures will, from a painful interview. Win- 
chester had redeemed the bill, and Wingate had 
purloined it. • 

Winchester had been brought up under the 
same roof as Vere Ashton, by the same prim 
puritanical relative, who would hold up her 
hands in horror at his boyish escapades, and 
predict future evil to arise from the lad’s artistic 
passion. It was the old story of the flint and 
steel, fire and water j so, chafed at length by Miss 
Winchester’s cold frigidity, he had shaken the 


dust from his feet, and vowed he would never 
return until he could bring fame and fortune in 
his train. There was a tender parting between 
the future Raphael and his girlish admirer 
under the shadow of the beeches, a solemn inter- 
change of sentiments, and Jack , Winchester 
started off to conquer the world with a heart as 
light and unburdened as His pocket 

But man proposes. Vere’s mother had been 
the only daughter of a wealthy virtuoso , who had 
literally turned his only daughter out of doors 
when she had dared to consult her own wishes 
in the choice of a husband ; and for years, long 
years after Vere and Chris bad lost both parents, 
he made no sign. Then the world read that 
Vavasour Dene was dead, and had left the whole 
of his immense fortune to liis grandchildren ; 
three-fourths to Vere on condition that she 
assumed the name of Dene, and the remainder 
to Chris, because, so tlie will ran, he was tlie son 
of his mother. Presently, Winchester, leading a 
jolly bohemian existence in Rome, heard the 
news, and decided, in the cynical fashion of the 
hour, that Vere w'ould speedily forget him now. 
And so they drifted gradually apart. Winchester 
had been thoughtless, careless, and extravagant ; 
living from hand to mouth, in affluence one day, 
in poverty unother ; but he was not without 
self-respect, and he had never been guilty of a 
dishonourable action. He bated Wingate with 
all the rancour a naturally generous nature was 
capable of feeling, and set Ins teeth close as be 
listened. 

‘ Of course it was only a matter of time to come 
to this,* he said. ‘Well, of all the abandoned 
scoundrels ! And that man once had the audacity 
to make love to Vere, you say ? I wisli 1 had 
known before.’ 

‘That was a long time ago,’ Ashton replied; 
‘before — before we lei l the army, when you were 
in Rome. Remember, Wingate was a very dif- 
ferent man, in a very different position then. Do 
you suppose that he knows whose place it is that 
he contemplates ? ’ 

‘Knows 1 of course he knows. — Now listen to 
me, Chris, my hoy, and answer me truthfully. I 
believe, yes, I do, that if you had a chance you 
would end thi* miserable life. You say you are 
in Wingate’s power. What I want to know is 
whether he carries that precious paper about with 
liim V 

‘Always, always, Jack. With that he can 
compel me to anything ; tlie only wonder is 
that 1 have never forced it from him before now. 
Still, I do not see wliut that has to do W’ith the 
matter/ t 

Winchester smoked in profound silence for a 
time, ruminating deeply over a scheme which had 
commenced to shape itself in his ready brain. 4 1 
don’t suppose you do understand,’ lie said dog- 
matically. * Den you think if 1 W'ere to see Vere 
she would acknowledge me, knowing who I 
am V 

For answer Ashton laughed almost gaily. 
‘ Your modesty is refreshing. Do you think she 
has forgotten you, and the olcl days at Rose 
Bank? Never! There are better men than 
you ; handsomer, cleverer by far ; she meets 
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daily good men and true, who would love her 
for her sweet self alone. She is waiting for you, 
she will wait for you till the end of time. What- 
ever her faults may he, Vere does not forget’ 

A dull red Hush mounted to the listener’s 
cheeks, a passionate warmth flooded his heart 
almost to overflowing ; but even the quick san- 
guineness of his mercurial disposition could not 
grasp the roseate vision in its entirety. Its very 
contemplation was too dangerous for ordinary 
peace of mind. 

‘One more thing I wish to know,’ said he, 
reverting doggedly to the original topic. ‘Of 
course the dainty Wingate does not intend to 
soil his fingers by such an act as vulgar burglary. 
Who is the meaner rascal V 

‘ So far as I can gather, a neighbour of ours, a 
very superior workman, I am told, who in suffer- 
ing from an eclipse of fortune at present. The 
gentleman’s name Oluvers — Benjamin drivers. 
Is the name familiar?’ 

‘Why, yes,' Winchester answered dryly, ‘which 
is merely what, for a better word, we must term 
another coincidence. The fellow ha& a most 
respectable wife and three children, who are 
distinguished from the other waifs in the street, 
by a conspicuous absence o^ dirt. I thought 1 
recognised the fellow’s face.’ 

‘Jlecogmsed liis face? Have you seen him, 
then 

Winchester gave a brief outline of Iris inter- 
view with the individual lie had chanced to 
encounter in Arlington Street. A little circum- 
stance in which one day lie had been instru- 
mental in saving a diminutive < ‘In vers irom con- 
dign chastisement had recalled the ex-convict’s 
face to liis recollection Perhaps —hut- the hope 
was a wild one — a little judicious kindness, and 
a delicate hint at the late charitable demonstra- 
tion, might sufficiently soften f he thief’s heart 
and cause him to betray Wingate’s plans. That 
they would not be confided entirely to Ashton he 
was perfectly aware, and that the meaner con- 
federate had been kept in want of funds by his 
chief the fact of Ins begging from a stranger 
amply testified. 

‘Which only shows you that truth is stranger 
than fiction,’ said he, as lie rose to his leet and 
donned his hat. ‘If I only dared to see her ; 
ami even then she might — but I am di earning. 
However, we will make a bold bid for freedom. 
And now you can amuse yourself by setting out 
the Queen Anne silver and the priceless Dresden 
for supper saying which, he felt his way down 
the creaky stairs into the street below. 

* The ten days succeeding the night upon which 
this important conversation was held were so hot 
that even Ashton, much as he shrank from show- 
ing lnmself out of doors in the daytime, could 
bear the oppressive warmth no longer, and had 
rambled away through » Kerin ington Park Road, 
even as far as dap ham Common, in his desire 
to breathe a little clear fresh ^iir. Winchester, 
tied to his easel by a commis-sion which, if not 
much, meant at least board and lodging, looked 
at the blazing sky and shook Iris heud long- 
ingly. 

Despite the oppressive overpowering heat, the 
artist worked steadily on for the next three hours. 
There was less noise than usual in the street 
below, a temporary quiet in which Winchester 


inwardly rejoiced. At the end of this time he 
rose and stretched himself, with the comfortable 
feeling of a man who has earned a temporary 
rest. In the easy abandon of shirt sleeves lie 
leant out of the window, contemplating the 
limited horizon of life presented to Iris view. 
There were the usual complement of children 
indulging in some juvenile amusement, in which 
some broken pieces of platter and oyster shells 
formed an important item, and in this recreation 
Winchester, who had, like most warm-hearted 
men, a tender feeling towards children, became 
deeply engrossed. One or two street hawkers 
passed on crying their wares, and presently round 
the corner there came the unmistakable figure of 
a lady, followed by a servant in undress livery, 
beaiing a hamper in his arms, a burden which, 
f rcfm 1 he expression of Iris face, lie by no means 
cared for or enjoyed. 

‘Some fashionable doing the Lady Bountiful,* 
Winchester murmured. * Anyway, she has plenty 
of pluck to venture here. If she was a relation 
of mine’ 

He stopped abruptly and stared in blank 
amazement, for tlieie was no mistaking tlie tall 
figure and graceful carriage of Yeie Dene. She 
passed directly under linn, and entered a house a 
little lower down the street with the air of one 
who was no stranger to the locality. In passing 
the group of children, she paused for a moment, 
uml selecting one or two of the cleanest, divided 
between them the contents of a papeii parcel she 
carried 

Directly slie had disappeared, a free fight for 
the spoils ensued. The interested spectator 
waited a moment to see which way the battle 
was going, and then hurried down the stairs and 
out into the stieet towaids the combatants. The 
presence of the new ally was sorely needed. The 
three representatives of the house of drivers were 
faring sorely m the hands of the common foe. 
In that commonwealth all signs of favour were 
stern 1 1 discountenanced . 

‘What do you mean by that?' Winchester 
demanded, just in tune to save the whole of 
the precious sweetmeats. ‘Don’t you know' it 
is .stealing, you great girls, to rob those poor little 
1 children >l> 

‘They don’t mean it, bless you,’ said a voice at 
the mediators elbow ; ‘and they don’t know any 
better. It’s pint of their nature, thut’s v'ot it 
K’ 

Winchester turned round, and encountered the 
thickset f oi-iu and sullen features of his Arlington 
Street acquaintance. As their eyes met, those of 
drivers fell, and he muttered some* incoherent 
form of thanks and acknowledgment lor the past 
service. Presently he went on to explain. 

‘You see, my wife is better brought up than 
mpst of them about here, and she do try to keep 
the childer neat and tidy ; and that makes the 
others jealous. '"They ain’t been so smart lately,’ 
he continued, with* a glance half kindly, half 
shameful, at Iris now smiling oflspring, ‘’cause 
mother has been poorly lately, and I ’ve been out 
o’ luck too.’ 

In spite of Iris shamefaced manner and the 
furtive look common to every criminal, there 
was something in the man’s blunt candour that 
appealed to Winchester’s better feelings. Besides, 
knowing something of the ex-convict and his 
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do netful connection with Wingate, it was to his 
interest to conciliate his companion with a view 
to possible future advantage. 

* It must be a miserable life, yours/ he said not 
unkindly. 4 Better, far better, try something 
honest. You will not regret it by-aud-by.’ 

4 Honest, sir! Would to heaven I could get 
the chance ! You are a gentleman ; I can see that, 
though you do live here ; and know wlmt mis- 
fortune is. If I could only speak with you and 
get your advice. You have been kind to me, and 
good to my poor little ones, and I ’m— I ’in not 
ungrateful. If I could help you ’ 

Winchester laid his hand upon his companion’s 
shoulder with his most winning manner. He 
began to feel hopeful. ‘You can help me a great 
deal/ said he ; * come up to my room and talk 
the matter over/ * 

It w 4 as a very ordinary tale to which he had to 
listen. 

‘I was a carpenter aiid joiner, with a fair 
knowledge of locksmith’s work, before I came to 
London. I was married just before then, and 
came up here thinking to better myself. It 
wasn’t long before I wished myself back at home. 
I did get some yvork at last, such as it was, a day 
here and a day there ; till I became sick and 
tired of it, and ready for anything almost. 1 
needn’t tell you how I got with a set of loose 
companions, and how r I w r as persuaded to join 
them. ... I got tw r elvc months, and only came 
out ten W'eeks ago. I have tried to be honest. 
But it’s no use, what with one temptation and 
another/ 

‘ And so you have determined to try your hand 
again. You run all the risk, and your gentle- 
manly friend gets all the plunder.’ 

It w r as a bold stroke on Winchester’s part ; but 
the success was never for a moment in doubt. 
Chivers’s coarse features relaxed into a perfect 
apathy of terror. He looked at the speaker in 
speechless terror and emotion. 

4 We will waive that for the present/ Win- 
chester continued. ‘What I wish to know is 
how you have contrived to live for the past ten 
weeks ? * 

4 I was coming to that, sir, when you stopped 
me. You see, when the trouble came, my poor 
wife didn’t care to let her friends know of the 
disgrace, and tried hard to keep herself for a 
time. But illness came too, and she and the little 
ones w r ere well-nigh starving. Mary, my wife, 
sir, remembered once that she was in service with 
an old lady whose niece came into a large fortune. 
Well, she just wrote to her and told her every- 
thing. And whut do you think that blessed 
voung creature does ? Why, comes straight down 
here into this den of a place and brings a whole 
lot of dainty things along. And that’s the very 
lady as is up in my hit of a room at this vc»ry 
minute/ 

‘I am quite aware of that/ said Winchester 
quietly. ‘Miss Dene, as she is called now, and 
myself are old friends. I remember everything 
now. Your wife was once a housemaid at Rose 
Bank ; and you are the son of old David Chi vers, 
who kept the blacksmith’s shop at Weston village. 
— Ben, do you ever remember being caught bird- 
nesting in Squire Leckmere’s preserves with a 
ne’er-do-well iellow called Jack Winchester?’ 

3Tb* answer, Chivers burst into tears. Pres- 


ently, after wiping his eyes with the tattered 
fur cap, he ventured to raise his eyes to his host. 
‘You don’t mean to say it’s Mr Winchester?’ he 
asked brokenly. 

‘ Indeed, I am ashamed to say it is. This 
world of ours is a very small place, Ben, and this 
is a very strange situation for you and' me to meet 
But before we begin to say anything touching 
old times, there is something serious to be dis- 
cussed between us. Remember, you are alto- 
gether in my hands. I might have waited my 
opportunity and caught you red-handed. Don’t 
ask me for a moment what is my authority, but 
tell me’— and here the speaker bent forward, 
dropping his voice to an impressive whisper — 
4 everything about the Arlington Street robbery 
you have planned with that scoundrel Wingate.’ 

Once more the old look of frightened terror 
passed like a spasm across the convict’s heavy 
features. But taking heart of grace from Win- 
chester’s benign expression, he, after a long pause, 
proceeded. 

‘ I don’t know how he found me out, or whv 
lie came to tempt me — not that I required much 
j of that either. It seemed all simple enough, and 
I was very short of money just then, and des- 
' perate-like, though I won’t make any excuse. I 
don’t know ail the plans ; I don’t know yet whose 
house ’ 

‘Whose house you arc going to rob/ Winchester 
interrupted with a thrill of exultation at his 
heart. ‘Then I will toll you as an additional 
reason why you should make a clean breast oi it. 
Perhaps you may not know that Miss Dene lives 
in Arlington Street; and that Miss Dene, whose 
name, I see, puzzles you, is Miss Ashton, once of 
Rose Bank ? ’ 

‘1 didn’t know/ Chivers exclaimed with sudden 
interest. 4 If it is the same’ 

‘It is the same. She changed her name when 
she inherited her grand! at her’s fortune. Come ! 
you know enough of Wingate’s plans to he able 
to tell me if No. 281 Ailmgton Street is the 
house ? ’ 

‘As sure as I am a living man, it is/ said 
Chivers solemnly. — 4 Mr Winchester, 1 have been 
bad ; I was on the road to be worse ; but if I did 
this, I should he (he most miserable scoundrel 
alive. If you want to know everything, if you 
want me to gi\e it up this minute’ 

‘Lwanl to know everything, and I certainly do 
■ not want you to give it up this minute. You 
must continue with Wingate as if you are still 
his confederate. And of this interview" not a 
word. I think, I really think that this will 
prove to be the best day’s work you have ever 
done/ 

Olivers answered nothing, but drew' from a 
pocket u greasy scrap of paper cut from a cheap 
society paper, and placed it in Winchester's hand. 
As far as he could discern, the paragraph ran as 
follows : 

‘The delicate and refined fancy of a “jewel 
ball,” designed by the Marchioness of Hurling- 
liain, will be the means of displaying to an admir- 
ing world the finest gems of which our aristo- 
cracy can boast. Starr and For titer, ct hoc yenus 
omm\ are busy setting and polishing for the 
important event, not the least valuable parure 
of brilliants in their hands being those of Miss 
Dene, the lovely Arlington Street heiress, who, 
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rumour say8, intends to personil 
Half a century ago the vere c 


ifv diamonds, lionestly deposited these valuable pap< 
diamonds had the Commissary of Police. It appeared 


era tfcith 
that the 


become quite a household word. Certainly they former owner had died suddenly, and as he was 
never had a more lovely mistress to display their a parsimonious man, Iris relatives were not a 


matchless beauty.’ 


little surprised to find that he had only left 


* That,’ explained the penitent criminal in a small amount of property. He kept his savings 
hoarse whisper, ‘ is about all I know at present, in a secret drawer, which he had not mentioned j 
But if I made a guess, I should say it would be to any one. As he died without making a will, | 
the night after the ball.’ nothing was known of this hidden treasure, the I 

value of which amounted to over ten thousand 
Horins. The chest of drawers passed to the next 
FORTUNES IN OLD FURNITURE. of kin. 

Another interesting discovery is said to have 

Accident has from time to time revealed many been made by the executors of the late hereditary ■ 
treasures hidden away in various countries during Princess Caroline of Denmark. An old chest, 
the troubles of war. It would be a lucky find, which, like the oaken one in the mournful ballad, 
could one unearth the treasure-chests of the ‘had long been hid,’ was found amongst the 
Imperial army, said to have been buried in Spain miscellaneous curiosities of a lumber-room. Not 
during the Peninsular IVar, or those along even the oldest servant remembered ever having 
XT P , v f . , * . 11 } • seen it opened ; and as no kevs were found which 

Napo eon s h e. of retreat from the Bernina tl ,‘ c ]oijk , Ul(J 11(1 was Wed, when, to the 


Napoleon’s line, of retreat from the Beresina 
But even the more prosaic details of ordinary 
life are occasionally enlivened by some little 


surprise of every one, the box was found to con- 
tain a collection of rich furs, loose brilliants, 


romance of accidental discovery of wealth in old pearl and diamond necklaces, velvets, pieces of 
pieces of furniture picked up, peihaps, at an richly-embroidered satin, canes and riding-whips 
auction. The fortunate tinders under considera- with handles of beautifully-chiselled gold or 
tion have all had reasons to rejoice over the pos- silver inlaid with precious stones, gold cups— in 
session of oak-cheats and ancient cabinets. One s ^ 1,n ^ a Q 1ian tfty ot valuables worth many thou- 
does not usually associate anything very valu- •'i 1 '. 1 ' 1 '* Apparently the existence ot 

,, J ....... 1 . 7 4 . *• * this treasure had been entirely forgotten by the 

able or curious with charitable institutions, yet ] utl . Piinress. Doubtless the secrets revealed by 
in the almshouses at \\ ells an interesting ills- MU . t bureaus would he considered of much 
covery of more than a thousand original doeu- greater importance by most finders' than any 
ments was made in an old oak-chcst. Some of divulged by political cabinets, 
these documents dated back to the thiiteeiitli ceil- An old oak-chest which was bought for four 
tury, and many of their seals were in a wondciful .shillings in Derbyshire turned out to be worth 


state of preservation. 


a great deal more money even irom its appear- 


A few years ago a gentleman bought a cabinet a,,c ‘'- , lor ’f was oU1 ’ .! uul f ice ’t 

. i * r i n rp, . • f carved. I he purchaser was still better pleased 

at a saleroom lor hve shillings. Ibis piece of w|tk , lis bargain when he found a secret drawer 
furniture was put ou one side, miexumined for tlle bottom of the chest and forty spade 
some time. Alter the lapse of about two year,, guineas in the secret drawer. With the gold was 
the owner agreed to sell it to a purchaser — n memorandum written in faded ink ; it was to 
anxious to buy a cabinet of the kind — for just this edict. ‘When my uncle Blown gave me fifty 
double the sum he had paid tor it. With this guineas at Christmas, as a present for waiting on 
intention he took it out of the corner where it him during his illness. Anne L , 1798.’ Of 


intention he took it out of the corner where it 
had been standing, in order to dust it. He pulled 
out a drawer, and discovered that it was shorter 
than the hole into which it fitted, and there was 


this lewaid for the lady’s attention to her kins- 
man she had spent but ten guineas. The rest 
Ifty for sixty-five years untouched in her desk, 
while the w r orld so strangely altered from the 


a bundle of wdiat at first looked like five-pound b ] 0 \ V old days to the bustle and hurry of modern 
notes inside. Ou taking them out, lie found tunes. On the old lady’s death, the husband of 
there were two bundles, one containing fourteen her niece became the possessor of her goods, and 
one-hundred -pound notes, and the other twenty- it appears that he sold the chest. As the chest 
six notes, also of one hundred pounds apiece, had been out of the original owuier’s keeping for 


They proved to have been lost twenty years ago 
by a gentleman in London, to whose representa- 
tive the money w’as restored, and the finder 
rewarded. 


nine years, it was legally decided that the guineas 
belonged to the gentleman who bought them 
and the chest for four shillings. 

To collectors of bric-a-brac there is a charm 
of old associations with people now forgotten— a 


It is not so satisfactory to the discoverer of seiltmiental motive — which will not be denied 
hidden wealth when he has to refund his sad- by collector, whfc do not merely follow’ a fashion, 
denly-acquired treasure to the rightful owner, but love to fill their houses w’ith curious waifs 
as happened also in the next cake. A carpenter °f time and mementoes of different ages. . 
not long since in Vienna received from the wife though sentiment is powerful, the influence 

of a tailor an old chest of drawers to be repaired. " M,,umon > 9 . " reatCT -. " ,al ofte " makes buyers 
n . . aiiitv i 1 * of bureaus, cabinets, chestB, and such-like, ex- 

On examining the back, he discovered a secret amiue the „; cm . e f„lly i„ hopk of finding fortunes 

drawer in winch were several rolls of paper. j„ WC ret drawers. But whatever motive may 
These proved to be various bonds and shares, all actuate the buyers of old oak or mahogany, we 
with their coupons attached. The finder at once fear that little of the furniture of this Victorian 
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age* will ever be purchased in the future for 
similar reasons, because it would crumble into 
fragments long before time had stamped it as an 
antique. «’ 

HUMOUR AT SCHOOL. 

* Hy n. j. Barker. 

Thu fund of ingenuousness and humour locked 
up within the four walls of an ordinary day- 
scnool is practically inexhaustible. The school- 
room walls, indeed, remain the same ; but the 
generations of children- like a stream speeding 
betwixt its banks— are ever shifting and chang- 
ing and disappearing, and each juvenile genera- 
tion affords its sure quota of amusement. 

Theirs buxom health of rosy hue, 

Wild wit, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer of vigour born ; 

The thoughtless 'day, the easy night, 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light. 

That fly tV approach of morn. 

Thus, it is no great task for me to cull a number 
of interesting specimens — both oral and script — 
from my examinational notebook. 

Questions in geography, based upon ‘boring a 
hole through the middle of the earth,’ are very 
favourite ones with examiners in testing the 
earth-knowledge of the lower classes of a school. 
Such questions are put with the special object of 
eliciting whether the children have exact and 
abiding notions of the size and shape of the 
earth. A certain examiner put the favourite 
question in this form : ‘ If I made a hole right 
through the centre of the earth where should I 
come out?’ And one little lad, whose wit was 
readier than his geographical knowledge, and 
who was quite above such commonplace answers 
as ‘Australia’ or ‘the Antipodes,’ promptly 
replied, ‘Out at the hole, m ester ! ’ 

I may mention that when I related this 
anecdote in iny lecture on ‘Very Original 
English 5 in the theatre of the Birkbeek Insti- 
tution, London, it caused such a spontaneous 
outburst of applause that I felt regret that the 
inspector and the juvenile prodigy were not 
both present to hear it. 

The following literary selection is from a 
scholar’s exercise on ‘Governments.’ With the 
exception of the introductory paragraph, which 
is of an ordinary character, I give the lad’s com- 
plete effusion : 

‘It is not proper to think that the Govern- 
ments of all countrys are alike. It may surprise 
your fatheis and mothers to learn that we read 
in our books that there are many kinds of 
Governments. Five or Six I can count. In 
Persia the people call the Shah a Desspot. 
And your fathers and mothers will say that 
be deserves it. Why, if a man does anything 
wrong as not to please him, the Desspot has 
only to say, “ Cut his head off.” And the police 
does it. Or if the Desspot asks a woman to be 
one of his wives, and she says, “ I will not marry 
you,” he only says, “ Cut her head off.” And the 
police does it. But when this man who thinks 
as lie is a king, comes to England, he cant do 
ft My mother remembers him once coming, 
and she says as he had to behave hisself, whether 
be liked it or not 


‘ In France, they have not now a king. Only 
a man as they choose for a Government, called 
a President. In our reading-books it tells you 
a lot about this country, only I can never think 
of it. Wives plough in the fields, it says, and 
the poor boys and girls have not got no English 
home. The men are too fond of Governments, 
and they have had more of them than any other 
country nearly. Napolien was one, but there 
was lots of others. The city of Paris looks the 
finest place you ever see. There is a river runs 
straight up the middle, and lots of bridges 
drawed right acrost, and places sticking up, and 
bits of people walking by the side of the water. 
The Government this year is Prezident. These 
Frezidents have got queer names, but they are 
not kings nor Desspots. 

‘Our country has a Queen who cant do any- 
thing but what she ought to. She has been at 
the Government for neaily fifty years, and still 
she looks nice. Also Georges I., II., III., and 
IV., but there was VIII. Henrys. There is also 
houses called the Houses of Parliament. One of 
these is full of Lord*, called the House of Lords, 
but the other is only built for them gentlemen 
as perhaps you have seen some of them, and it is 
called the House of Commons. No gentleman 
can get in there unless they know as lie can make 
laws. But the Queen has to look them over, and 
sec as they are made right. These Commons are 
called Conservatives and Liberals, and they try 
and hinder one another as much as they can. 
They sometimes have sides, and then you see it 
on the plackards, and you can hear men and 
your fathers a talking and quarnling about it. 
Our country is governed a lot better than France, 
and Germany comes about next. Then theres 
a lot of others, and then comes Persia. Our 
country all ways comes first, whoever you like to 
ask.’ 

On one occasion, during tlic examination of an 
‘object’ lesson on the ‘Cow,’ 1 received a most 
original answer from a scholar. I had asked a 
senes of questions baling reference to the practical 
uses to which the various pails of the cow’s carcase 
are put. And although I was quite satisfied to 
hear that cups and combs were made of the 
beast’s horns, knife-handles of its bones, leather 
of its skin, &c., I certainly was somewhat startled 
and rendered incredulous by hearing one lad 
inform me, with the most confident and com- 
placent air in the world, that * u ash-leather was 
made of its stomach !’ 

The next essay has for its title ‘The Irish.’ 
The writer is a lad attending a school situated 
in one of the poorest districts of Lambeth. 

‘The Irish are so called because they live in 
the island of Ireland. It is a beautiful country, 
which is. chiefly noted for three principal classes 
of things, which is namely, its great greenness, 
its big bogness, and its 1H tie shamrocks. It says 
in .our lessons as green *is the favourite colour 
with all the Irish great and small classes. Sham- 
rock is nothing- but a little bit of green clover. 
But the Irish love it 

‘ They cant manyfacture things in Ireland 
same as we can, from a trackion ingine to a 
sowing needle. But still the Irish manyfacture 
the following classes of things very exseed ingly, 
namely, Linin, bacon, shop eggs, and whisky. 
The Irish are nearly as fond of bacon as they are 
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of potatos ; and as far that there whisky, the 
Irish love it The hearts of the Irish, the book 
says, are all very warm. If you was walking out 
in the country and you met a poor man, you 
could easy tell whether he was ail Irishman ; for 
if he was an Irishman he would perhaps be in a 
pashion and have a pig with him. 

‘There is one Irishman as nearly everybody 
nose on, which is Mr Parnell. I have seen his 
picture in a many different papers, and it is 
all ways the same. He has a nice minister’s face, 
and his eyes look straight out at you. I do like 
to see his face. Mr Parnell does not dress same 
as the other Irish, and his eyes seem to draw you 
to him. He doesnt look as fat as lie would like. 
Them Irish as is poor and lives about here have 
a queer way of speaking, like as if they had a 
side-tooth out, and the wind was blowing through 
it. They seem to have a lot of wind inside of 
them. These poor men’s faces have a lot of 
rinkles on them, and they look funny at you 
like what Gypsies do. The Irish women have 
even got warmer hearts than the men, for they 
will aotuilly sometimes pull their husbands’ 
cheeks in the street ; and when there’s no men 
about, they begin dragging one another’s hair 
off. 

‘ But the Irish are one of the two finest classes 
of men in the world. The English are a hit 
fatter, but the Irish can run about and light 
the best. The Irish have prod used nearly all 
our great soldiers, because father told a man 
in our house that when he once took mother 
to the Music Hall, there was an Irishman a- 
kicking up his eels all by himself on the stage, 
and singing a song which said, What was Wel- 
lington ? why, an Irishman; what was General 
More? an Irishman; what was Sir Garnit 
Woolsey ? an Irishman. Aiul father said that 
he showed the people that everybody as had ever 
done anything worth menshemng was Irishmen. 
Father said he left out Nelson, because he knew 
the people woodn’t stand it. Then I said to 
father that if the man had have said as Nelson 
was an Irishman, that the people owght to have 
called out as Mr Parnell was an Englishman. 
Then my father laughed, and told the man lie 
was telling, as I was a fair cosheu.’ 

I was once giving a lesson in physiology, 
with special reference to the nature and com- 
position of the various ‘ food -stuffs.* I had com- 
pared the human constitution to the mechanism 
of an ordinary steam-engine, showing the pupils 
that just as the mechanical force of (he batter is 
due to the burning of the fuel in the furnace, 
bo the power and vigour of the former, or human 
engine, is dependent upon a very similar internal 
combustion. I had divided the food-stuff's into 
the ‘flesh-forming' and ‘heat-giving* claves, and 
had clearly explained to the lads — so, at len>t, 

I thought — why certain ^proportions of each class 
of food were necessary* for a thoroughly nour- 
ished and vigorous condition of the human 
machine. Hence the reason, I continued to 
illustrate, why — as by an intuition — we ate ‘ ham 
and eggs ’ together, ‘ bread and butter,’ &e. ; and 
hence, also, the reason why such articles as milk 
and whole-meal bread were even in themselves 
' almost ‘perfect’ foods. Towards the close of the 
lesson, I asked— by way of recapitulation — why 
\ it was advisable that we should always eat a fair 

n 

proportion of fat meat with our lean. I was 
somewhat surprised to observe one lad thrust out 
his hand very precipitately, since I knew tliat lie 
was by no means endowed* with a specially scien- 
tific turn of mind. However, I called upon him 
for an answer. 

‘Because, sir, the fat makes the lean slip down 
better !’ he cried, rolling his eyes with satis- 
faction and smacking his lips with lively relish. 

I looked at him as who should say, ‘What 
is the use of endeavouring to entice the feet 
of such urchins into the mystic groves of the 
occult sciences V and he, on his part, gaped back 
upon me as who should say, ‘Well, sir, you are 
niakin’ them easy this morning. Why, that was 
almost as nice and straightforward as a taste 
of the genuine article. Keep the pot a-boiling, 
sir !* 

The following essay on ‘Winter’ is an effort 
by a boy who was eleven ^ears of age at the 
time of examination. He came from a miser- 
ably poor home ; for his father was dead, and 
the mother had to support a little family of 
three by the labour of her own hands : 

‘Winter is the 4th season ol the year, and 
therefore it is the coldest. It is so cold that 
we have fine red fires in the schoolrooms, big 
enough to boil a sheep on them. You never 
see such fires anywheres else, not even in 
the church. They are fires, them are, and no 
mistake. Whenever I see the schoolkeeper come 
in with that big shuttle of his, and tipple 
the coals on, I always think how pleased my 
mother would be only to have one of them 
lumps. Why, theres more coals in that one 
skuttle than there even* is in all our coal bin 
at home. I do wish tliat my mother was the 
School Board, so as she could make good fires for 
her and me and my two little sisters. 1 never 
cry with the cold, not me, but our little Hannah 
does. But then I get so rcgilar warm at school, 
that it seems to stick to me for ever so long. 

‘ In tha winter you have to pick up the bits 
of coal' from the middle of the road after the 
caits have gone by. This is not stealing, because 
die coal man would never pick them up hisself. 
When there is snow upon the ground, the caits 
bump a good deal and jog more coals out, and 
bPsides you see the pieces plainer lying on the 
ground. Our Hannah has been very ill this 
winter. Whenever she coughs extry loud, I see 
the tears come to my mother’s eyes. 1 see her 
look at Hannah, ami then she always wipes 
her eyes and nose with her apron. 1 wish as 
my mother was the School Board. 

‘ You seem to get thinner in winter* and your 
boots seem to get thinner, and you always feel 
a lot hungryer. Dont I like that toast and 
drippin which I have witli mother when sh© 
gets home from her washing. She toasts 3 or 4 
slices at the larndry fire where she works, and 
so shes only g<ft to warm it a bit afore we 
eat it. But" 1 shouldnt mind winter very much 
if it wernt for the chillblnnes. Sometimes 
your toes feel as if theyre tickling one another, 
and sometimes as if theyre a skorching one 
another. I feel rcgilar mad with them some- 
times. When shall I have some nice thick 
hard boots again same as what that gentleman 
give me at school a long time since. He has 
been to school once or twice since, looking 

■ .U - ■ ■ ■ "=sda 
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at <o\ir feet wjdar the desks, but every time he three feet, and depth amidships twelve feet, and: 
came iny boots happened not to have no holes has thirteen water-tight compartments. 


in, so he past i 
again afore long.* 


tne by. Perhaps he will come I 


A NOVEL VESSEL. 


Six columns carry the platform, which is raised 
and lowered by a screw working inside each 
column, a range of fifteen feet being given. 
Three hundred passengers and eight loaded carts 
and horses can be accommodated at the same 


Cftoss-RIVEB communication has always held a time ; or if passengers alone be carried, ns many 
foremost place in the duties of the engineer, and aa ®i x to seven hundred can be taken at once, 
the various methods by which it is effected have ^: ai ^ 8 are placed on the platform, and all pro- 

never failed to produce one of the most interest- J? slon ma f e t for . “ cr063 f rallw “y 

. rm v* . riages and trucks. 1 wo .sets of engines are 

mg problems of Ins calling. The earliest method p ; tb ,. r nf «l,;,.l, 


provided, either of which is capable of driving 


of crossing streams too deep for wading or the ve8Sel> in tlie event of tlie disablement of 
stepping-stones doubtless originated in a falling tlie other. The engines are triple expansion, 
tree spanning the opening and affording to the and the vessel is provided throughout with all 
primeval savage a means of passage — a device the latest and most approved appliances. The 
now expanded into the scientific steel girder, platform is worked by special separate engines 
with strains on every point calculated with tlie actuating the vertical screws in the columns, 

utmost exactitude, aud duly proportioned through- ail m, ^ described. ..... . ... 

, . . ..11 n f .if . n . i The wear and tear to both horses and vehicles 

out m accordance with both strength of material in travcrsi incline9 win be entirely obviated 

and manner ot loading. IV here bridges are un- and t ho career of this ingenious vessel will be 


suitable owing to obstruction of headway or other watched with the keenest interest, not merely by 
causes, tunnels are substituted to effect the engineers and shipbuilders, but by the public 
desired means of communication. generally. 

Yet another means of cross-river communication Before closing our account of this novel ship, 
and one possessing undoubted advantages claims we may mention that at the same place where it 
our attention— -namely, ferry-boats. Bridges and is shortly destined to ply, a tunnel is in course 
tunnels are undeniably fixtures, and in this of construction ; so that ere long the interesting 
respect compare unfavourably with ferry-boats, spectacle of direct competition between the vessel 
which can be readily transferred from point to under consideration and a tunnel may be wit- 
point to suit the exigences of fluctuating traffic. nessed, and without doubt many problems of 

Bridges, if built at a sufficient elevation to great professional interest will be in a fair way 
admit navigation, may require long approaches, to admit of direct solution by the stern test of 
an item, in crowded localities and cities where practical working. 

land is valuable, of no small cost ; whilst a 

similar necessity imperatively swells the estimates 

for tunnels, unless shafts at either end be em- VILANELL K. 

ployed, worked as a rule by hydraulic hoists ; an w M .. . . . , 

alternative, however, not only involving delay These half- -blown ><»», yesternight, 

in passage, but remiiring considerable outlay My lady gathered laughingly 

in plant, with attendant permanent, working A crimson rosebud, and a white, 

expenses. Hence ferries still hold their own, 

though the inconvenience of using them in She smothered them with fern-leaves quite, 

tidal waters constitutes a serious drawback. To Till thiongh the green you scarce could see 

obviate Ruch difficulty, much ingenuity has been These half-blown roses, yesternight, 

expended in designing landing-stages to rise aud 

fall with the tide, enabling vehicular traffic at TT * , , , . , 

all times by traversing an inclined plane, or by ^ er * acc wtus fHislieil with rosy light ; 

means of hoists to proceed on board the ferry. 0u fair cheek shone charmingly 

The latest method of dealing with this problem 1 A crimson rosebud, and a white, 

is well worthy of passing note, and will by its 

novelty hardly fail to merit the attention of our ! cannot BUre i y te ll aiight 

readers. . With what sweet grace she gave to me 

The vessel recently launched for service on the T h<*c bal£ . b i own rose night ; 

Clyde, and known under the name of the Patent 
Elevating Steam-ferry, has as its distinctive fea- 
ture a platform or deck so constructed that it Gave me, in pledge of all delight 

can be raised and lowered at will, and therefore that in the coming days shall be 

always maintained at the same level as the (p«iy A crimson rosebud, and a white, 

or landing-place, whatever the etate of the tide 

maybe. Passengers and vehicles are therefore Lady, my days are golden-bright, 

disembarl^ 88 without ZyTa’X “SfcSuE W 

form is not lowered for the passage, the vessel . ies0 ,a 11 , roses ’ yes * 

having ample stability to carry the heaviest load A cnmson rosebud ’ and a whlte ' 

in safety even with the platform at its maximum ^ ' u ' Ll0WRT ’ 

height. ~ ■ - — 

The vessel is constructed almost entirely of Printed and Published by W. k R. Chambers, 47 Pater* 
steel) with a length of eighty feet, breadth forty- noster How, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 


She smothered them with fern-leaves quite, 

Till thiongh the green you scarce could see 
These half-blown roses, yesternight. 

Her face was flushed with rosy light ; 

On each fair cheek shone charmingly 
A crimson rosebud, and a white. 

I cannot surely tell aiight 

With wdiat sweet grace she gave to me 

These half-blown roses, yostei night ; 

Gave me, in pledge of all delight 
That in the coming days shall be 
A crimson rosebud, and a white. 

Lady, my days are golden -bright, 

Because you' plucked, half-playfully, 

These half-blown roses, yesternight, 

A crimson rosebud, and a white. 

H. D. Lowry. 
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MISAPPLIED TALEN T. 

The land which has given u s the electric light, 
the phonograph, tramways, Pullman trains, tinned 
fruit, Mark Twain, syndicates, dress paper-shapes, 
petroleum, patent rockers, washing-machines, gin- 
sling, and other actual or doubtful boons has 
also sent us many curious specimens of mis- 
applied ingenuity. Perhaps in a cargo of Ameri- 
can ‘notions’ of the present day one might not 
find wooden nutmeg*, ligneous hams, and eyeless 
needles ; but these were once actual articles of 
commerce. The writer has seen, in the days 
before ‘brands’ attained a commercial value 
which compelled honest dealing, barrel* of Ameri- 
can butter which contained only a layer at top 
and bottom of the yellow substance, while the 
interior was filled up with coarse salt carefully 
adjusted to the usual v r cight of a barrel of butter. 
It is consolatory to know r , however, that American 
swindlers do not manufacture for export so ex- 
clusively as they used to do, and that they have 
devoted themselve* to cultivating the domestic 
markets. 

In the State of New Jersey u public inquiry 
was recently held into alleged adulterations oi 
food, and the Report presented by the Committee 
is remarkable. They had caused six hundred 
and twenty-three separate articles of food offered 
for sale to be analysed, and of these they found 
only three hundred and twenty to be pure. 
Among the pure commodities were those peculiarly 
American products * canned good*,’ and only one 
specimen of these was found to be other than it 
professed to be. But when the ‘ canned’ *goods ’ 
ware deducted from the list, the result was even 
less favourable to transatlantic honesty, for .of 
the remaining articles only 46 83 per cent. w’ere 
found to be pure, while 53T7 per cent, were 
adulterated. 

Some of the disclosures were very curious. 
Thus, it seems that the active legislation of some 
years ago has prevented oleomargarine from 
being sold as butter, and oleomargarine lias come 
to be a regular and presumably wholesome article 


of domestic consumption under its own proper 
name. The analysts found that which professed 
to he butter, really butter ; but when they came 
to examine what was ottered as oleomargarine, 
they found a groat deal of it was not good 
oleomargarine, but only bad butter. This is a 
sufficiently curious turning of the tables. 

Lard, again, has become a very indefinite 
article. What used to be ‘ Leaf Lard ’ is declared 
to l>e now almost non-existent. What is now 
offered as ‘ Western Lard,’ say the reporters, is 
composed of the fat of all portions of the hog 
mixed indiscriminately; while ‘Refined Lard’ 
they found to he a compound of beef-fat, cotton- 
seed oil, and a small proportion only of hog- 
fat. 

Coffee is largely used in America, hut of twenty- 
four samples analysed, only eight passed the 
inspection. The others were found to be more 
or less mixed with roasted and ground peas, 
beans, rye, wheat, and chicory. One sample of 
reputed ‘ Essence of Coffee ’ contained no trace 
of coffee whatever, being a compound of burnt 
treacle and roasted ground corn. 

♦The perfection of fraud, however, w'as revealed 
iu the various samples of so-called ‘Cround 
Spices’ examined. The greatest ingenuity is 
exercised in the manufacture of pepper, ground 
ginger, mustard, ground cinnamon, ground cloves, 
and allspice.. The way to make ‘ Pure Pepper ’ 
in America is to mix thoroughly buckwheat 
hulls and cocoa-nut shells well charretf, and then 
to add a little cayenne for flavouring. To 'make 
‘Pure Ginger’ you only need Indian corn-meal, 
turmeric, and a pinch of cayenne. For * Mustard’ 
all Voti w’ant is corn-meal, a little real ginger, 
turmeric, and cayenne. Any kind of spice known 
to Ceylon or the Eastern Archipelago can be pro- 
duced in New Jersey on the shortest notice from 
ground cocoa-nut shells, walnut shells, corn-meal, 
buckwheat hulls, mustard chaff, ground charcoal, 
cayenne, turmeric, charred grains of any kind, 
and burnt bread. Truly, there is no limit to 
American inventiveness and to human gulli- 
bility. 
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It is not, however, to such more or less manu- 
factured articles of food that the spirit of fraud 
confines itself, for even in the market for fresh 
fruit it finds scope. Thus it is aliened by a 
Chicago paper that all the lemons grown in 
Florida are artificially and fraudulently coloured 
for market 'All' is rather a large word; but 
let ns assume ‘some,’ and then examine how it is 
done. 

When lemons are picked prematurely — over- 
green —they never ripen, and therefore will not 
turn yellow. But lemon-growers in Florida in 
haste to catch the market before the European 
crops begin to arrive, cannot afford to wait for 
the yellowing of the sun. They pick their lemons 
as green as grass, and then pile them in a sul- 
phur-chamber to be properly and expeditiously 
coloured. 

A rich golden yellow is the result of the sul- 
phur bath; hut thaf. is not so bad if the juice is 
really inside, for we buy lemons for their flavour- 
ing essence, not for their yellow skins. Unfortu- 
nately, however, as the fruit is pulled when quite 
green, the pulp is almost dry. 

In much the same way are the orange -growers 
moved to assist, or to usurp, the operations of 
Nature. ‘Blood-oranges’ are supposed to be supe- 
rior in flavour to the ordinary orange, and at 
anyrate they command an extra price in certain 
markets — principally, perhaps, because the supply 
is limited, llow to get the benefit of the extra 
price without increasing the actual supply is 
the problem which some Florida orange -growers 
addressed themselves to solve. And tins is how 
they solve it: They take a syringe with a very 
delicate point, which they gently force through 
the rind, and by this means inject a small quan- 
tity of aniline dye. The dye quickly permeates 
the whole pulp of the orange and colouis it up 
to the standard of a first-class ‘Blood-orange.’ 
The cost is trifling, and the extra return hand- 
some. The effect upon the consumer 'i Ah! that 
is u detail which troubles neither the grower nor 
the dealer, however much it may the patient 
himself. Aniline dye may not be hurt I ill, but it 
certainly cannot be wholesome as uu article of 
diet. 

It is but right to say that this process for 
manufacturing ‘Blood-oranges’ is not an Ame- 
rican invention, it was the discovery of an 
Italian, who practised it long and successfully m 
his own country, until lie was found out. He 
suffered for his inventive genius in a State prison 
for a long term, and when he \\as released, 
carried his invention and enterprise to the Land 
of the Setting Sun, where ‘ smartness ’ and the 
almighty dollar are still objects of worship. It 
is said that ‘ Blood -oranges ’ manipulated by this 
Italian genius will fetch even a higher price 
from inexperienced purchasers than the genuine 
article. ’ 

Perhaps it was this Italian who served up a 
toothsome banquet in which some of the mqst 
notable dishes were a spider fricassee, a puree of 
mealworms, a salmi of beetles, and deviled 
spiders. 

But although the Old World may have been 
the monitor of Uncle Sam in the case of the 
oranges, he is generally well able to set his 
European relatives an example in ‘smartness' 
and fraudulent ingenuity. 


Take, for instance, the latest system of horse- 
stealing in Texas. Two men work in concert; 
they watch the columns of the newspapers for 
advertisements of strayed horses ; and as soon as 
they read that a rancheman has picked up a 
strange animal for which he wants the owner, 
they begin work. One of the pair* calls at the 
roue he, examines the horse, and declares that it 
isn’t his. But he takes note of all its points, 
und on ‘rejoining his companion, ‘posts’ the latter 
thorough^. Then No. U "oes to the lanclie and 
describes his lost animal so thoroughly and 
minutely that there can be no deception. The 
description tallies exactly witli the strayed horse 
on the ranclie, which is therefore handed over to 
the stranger without further proof. But the 
stranger is a long way from home, and talks 
about the distance and the trouble of leading a 
spare horse, and so on, until he winds up with 
an ofler to sell the wanderer to the rancheman 
at something considerably under its value. The 
rancheman jumps at the bargain ; the stranger 
goes away with the money in his pocket; and 
a few days later, the real owner of the horse 
turns up to claim and remove his property. 

These aie but a lew examples ot the manner 
in which genius is prostituted by civilised men 
who presumably call themselves Chustians. It 
is doubtful, however, if e\en an Ameiieau swin- 
dler can equal in cleverness the Asiatic. The 
smile, which is childlike and bland, of the accom- 
plished Chinaman, often masks a profundity of 
cunning and a dexterity in fraud that the Cau- 
casian cannot lival. 

E\en the mild Hindu has a faculty for fraud 
that is not always suspected. In the bazaars of 
Calcutta and Bombay the vilest poison is sold to 
the English sailors in bottles branded and cap- 
suled as Maitell’s or Hennessy’s Brandy, Dun- 
wile’s Whisky, and the like. Jack pays the full 
I piice of the genuine aitielc, but is supplied with 
j a villainous compound of native concoction. The 
dealer knows the value ot brands. He lays in 
a block of the genuine bottles, ami never disturbs 
labels or capsules. By the skilful application 
of the blowpipe, lie dulls a small hole in the 
bottom of the bottle, draws oil all llie genuine 
liquid, leplaces it with his poisonous stuff, closes 
up the hole so that no trace remains, and palms 
off the bottle on unsuspecting Jack as real 
‘Martell’ or ‘fine old lush.’ The abstracted 
liquor will, of course, always sell on its own 
merits elsew here. 

Another ingenious device of the mild Hindu 
is to drill a hole in the thickness of a rupee, and 
then, with infinite labour and skill, to scrape out 
the silver flora the upside, leaving only a sort of 
shell, without damaging the impression or the 
rim. £<cad is then pouied gently in, mixed with 
some alloy which gives the requisite ring, and 
the hole is carefully closed. Only a very keen 
and experienced eje can detect the imposture. 
The silver which is thus abstracted will be 
worth less than a shilling, and the manipulator 
has still his rupee to spend. But the operation 
may occupy him the greater portion of a week* 
during which time he might have earned tw'o 
rupees by honest work ! 

In fact, it may be said that if all the ingenuity 
and talent which ar^ applied to swindles were 
directed to legitimate ends, the rewards would be 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 


both, greater and more continuous than in the ‘ I see what you mean,’ she exclaimed thought- 
precarious and hazardous harvests of fraud, fully. ‘ I had not taken that view ; but it is a 
Leaving out of sight the moral question, it is cruel one to entertain ; it implies our remaining 
indisputably the fact that honest labour pays on board until — until 


MY SHIPMATE ’LOUISE. 

THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 
CHAPTER XXIX. — I QUESTION WETHERLY. 


on board until — until Oh Mr Dugdale, 

this sort of imprison men t for the next two or 
three months is not to be borne.* 

‘Anyway,* said I, ‘you now understand tljat 
our very safety demands we should know where 
that fellow is carrying his ship. If, then, he 
should request me to shoot the sun, as we call 
it, you will not be vexed by my compliance V 
‘ Who am I, Mr Dugdale, that you should 


It had now become so much one thing on top ‘Who am I, Mr Dugdale, that you should 
of another with us, and everything happening in trouble yourself about my opinion?’ 
a moment, so to speak, too : first our being left ‘ '<»' «in make yourself felt, said I, smiling ; 
on the wreck all in a breath as it were : then our ‘L d “““ «““?“• 

, . .11 i ai • i . Al , power to subdue, ihere is a little passage in 

being picked up by this barque without the jg hakeR1)eare lhat 

verv exauisitclv fits mv theory 


dimmest prospect, as my instincts advised me, 
of our falling in with the Countess Ida this side 


Shakespeare that very exquisitely fits my theory 
of you/ 

‘ I would rather not hear it,* she answered, 


of Bombay : then our destitute condition aboard with a slight curl of her liplmd a faint tinge of 

a craft whose skipper’s sanity I was now honestly rose in her cheeks. ‘ You once applied to me a 

beginning to distrust, and whose people, if he very unflattering Shakespearean metaphor.’ 
did not lie, were tor the most pait a gang of 4 Wliat was it 

scoundrels : then this sudden narrow shave of . You compared my complexion to the white 
being boarded by above a score, of miscreants jjg*, that 0116 of Bh “ ks, P e,Wi 6 8 u ' ls talks 
whose undoubted hope uas to seize the Ltuhj ‘ I remember. I am astonished that your aunt 
Main he and to use her in the room of their own „honld have repeated to you wliut she overheard 

extinguished brig: I say it was so much one by stealth.’ 

thing on top ol another— a catalogue of adven- ‘I do no 
tures scarcely conceivable in these safe-going days up. 
of the ocean mailboat, though real enough and in * klie was 


‘I do not understand,* she exclaimed, firing 


She was behind me when 


one wav or another tre.,ucnt enough in my time, Rotation, and I "'as unconscious of her presence 

I mean ,n the time of tins narrative - that I M,e t shouU hav< i [ es l> M ed >S'»-™ice. I 
. . ... , meant no wrong,’ I went on, pretending to get 

protest something of the dismay whirl, possesse.1 lllto a passion. ‘ Your complexion is pale, and 
Miss J emple visited me, though I struggled hard i sought to illustrate it to my little friend 
in the direction of a composed face, as we talked Saunders by an expression of striking nobility 
over the incident of the morning, and took a and beautiful dignity. If ever I have the fortune 
view of the singular staring figure who had to find myself in your aunt’s company, I shall 
charge of the barque, and directed our eyes at S ivc her “»y 011 tllis business. How am 1 

the crew, all hands of whom hung about forward, ^ 110W hut that her repeating what she had 

briskly yarning, as I might suppose, about the > ,<!a, ' d let f** 11 excited in you the disgust I 
n . - 1 1 . . ’ . _ found in vonr tn-jitnifTif. nf run /’ 


Spanish longboat’s attempt (and with Clod knows 
what sympathy, I would think, as I peered at 


found m your treatment of me ?’ 

She cooled down as I grew hot. 

‘The extravagance of your language shocks 


the groups), or as we sent our eager gaze into the me,’ she exclaimed, but with very little temper 
blue and brilliant ocean distance in search of any uglier voice. ‘Disgust 2 You have no right to 
little leaning flake of white that might flatter ns use that word. You were always very courteous 
with promise of escape from our disagreealle me 011 board the Countrss Ida.’ 
situation. ‘Am I less so here?’ said I, still preserving an 

‘I have fully and immovably formed my a * r £/ indignation. 


opinion on two points,’ said Miss Temple to me \ Do le f fc 118 ? Uarre V sakl wi P? 

as we con mued to pace the deck together for , lllV(! tllouc i.. theil . dark aud ;, lowln ,, deDtlls 


as we coiit.ii.ueu 10 pace u,e ,.«k cogec.er lor havc tllougl , t t ] leil . dalk aud glow.ng depths 
some half-hour after the bout had disappeared incapable of. 

astern: ‘one is, that Captain Braine is mad; and ‘If we quarrel, it will not be my fault,’ said 
the other that he is firmly bent on making you I, disguising myself with my voice, whilst I 
serve him as his mate.’ •• looked seawards that my face might not betray 

‘ I own that I now believe lie is madder than I nie. f 
first suspected,’ 1 answered. ‘ His manner and At that moment the captain called out my 
language to you just now were extraordinary, name: ‘Can I have a word with you, sir?’ he 
But as to his employing me as mate — I think cried along the short length of poop, standing as 
this : if the man is crazy, he may easily go wrong he was at the wheel, whilst we were conversing 
in his navigation ; if we sight nothing that will at the fore-end of the raised deck. 


carry us home, we must obviously stick to the 
barque, and her safety, therefore, is ours ; con- 
sequently, it is desirable I think that I should 


know what her skipper is doing with her •from what lie wants.’ 


‘With pleasure,’ I answered. 

‘ I shall go into the cabin,’ said Miss Temple ; 
‘ it is too hot here. You will come and tell me 


day to day ; and this I can contrive by consent- 
ing to oblige him with taking sights.’ 


I waited until she had descended the ladder, 
and then strolled over to the captain, determined 
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to let him know by my careless air that whatever 
I did for him he must regard as an obligation, or 
as an expression of my gratitude ; but that I was 
not to be commanded. 1 believed I could witness 
an expression of embarrassment in his fixed regard 
that I had not before noticed in him. He eyed 
me«as though lost in thought, and I waited. 

* Would you object/ said he, ‘to ascertain our 
latitude at noon to-day ? * 

‘ Not in the least/ 

He seemed to grow a little brighter. ‘ And I 
should feel obliged/ he continued, ‘if you’d work 
out the longitude. 5 

‘With pleasure/ I said. I looked at my watch. 
‘Where snail I find a sextant?’ 1 demanded, not 
choosing he should know I was aware that there 
was one in Mr Chicken’s locker. 

‘ 1 have a couple/ he exclaimed ; ‘ I will lend 
you one ; 5 and clown he went for it with a fi ut- 
tered demeanour of eagerness. 

1 lingered till I supposed he had enteied his 
cabin, then put my head into the skylight and 
called softly to Miss Temple, who was seated 
almost directly beneath for the air there : ‘ He 
[ wishes me to take an observation with him/ 

‘W T hat is that?’ she answered, also speaking 
softly and turning tip her face. 

*1 am to shoot the sun — you know, Miss 
Temple.’ 

‘Oh, pray, contrive to make some error — 

commit some blunder to make him suppose ’ 

She checked herself, and I heard the captain 
say that it was very hot as he came to the 
companion steps. 

In a few moments he arrived on deck, hugging 
a brace of sextant cases to liis heart. He tolcl me , 
to choose ; I took the one neaiest to me, perceived 
that the instrument was almost new, and as it | 
was now hard upon the hour ot noon, applied it j 
to my eye, the captain standing alongside oi me 
ogling the sun likewise. 1 could see the men ! 
forward, waiting lor the skipper to make eight j 
bells, staring their hardest at the no\V‘ unusual 
spectacle to them of two sextants at work. For 
my part, 1 should have been shocked by the | 
weakness of my memory if 1 had not known | 
what to do. During the two years I had spent j 
at sea I was thoroughly grounded in navigation-^- ; 
such as it was in those days ; and as I stood , 
screwing the sun down to the horizon, the whole I 
practice of the art, so far us my education in it j 
went, came back to me as freshly as though 1 had | 
been taking sights ever since. 

He made eight bells. Mr Lush ‘came alt to 
relieve the,, deck, and I went below with Captain 
Brain e to work out the barque’s position. 

I smiled at Miss Temple as I entered the 
cuddy ; she watched me eagerly, and the move- 
ment of her lips seemed to say, ‘Don’t he long/ 
In fuet., her face had that meaning ; and I gave 
her a reassuring nod ere turning to follow' the 
captuili into his berth. The apartment w'as small 
and cheerful, plainly stocked with the customary 
details of a humble skipper’s sea- bed room : a cot, 
a small table, a cushioned locker, a few mathe- 
matical instruments, a little hanging shelf of 
strictly nautical books, and so on. His chrono- 
meter was a good one, handsome for those days, 
of a quality one would hardly expect to find in 
a little trading-barque of the pattern of this Lady 
Blanche. There was a hag of charts in a corner, 


and a small chart of the world lay half unrolled 
upon the table, with a bit of the Atlantic Ocean 
visible exhibiting the skipper’s ‘pricking 5 or 
tracing of liis course down to the preceding 
day. 

‘Here’s ink and paper, sir/ said lie; ‘sit ye 
down, and let 5 s see if we can tally/ 

I w'as always a tolerably quick hand at figures, 
and had soon completed my calculations, feeling 
as though I was at sea again in sober profes- 
sional earnest. The captain worked with extraor- 
dinary gravity ; his singular eyes overhung the 
paper without a wink, and his yellow counten- 
ance, with Ins blue chops and chin, ivore the 
melancholy of a mute’s lace, mixed with an in- 
definable quail ty ol distress, as though his mental 
efforts were putting him to physical pain. We 
agreed to a second in our latitude, hut differed in 
our longitude by something over seven miles. 

‘You’ll be in the right, sir — you’ll be in the 
right!’ lie cried, smiting the table with his fist 
‘It is clear you know llie ropes, Mr Dugdale. 
I’ll abide by your reckonings. — And now I want 
ye to do me a further sarvice. 5 

‘Wliat is that, captain'? 5 said I. 

‘Well, ye may reckon, of course, that I can 
write/ he answeied ; ‘but I never was top weight 
with my pen, as Jack says, nor, ior the matter 
of that, was Chicken much of a hand. There 
was some woids which lie was always making 
a foul hawse of. Now, what I want ye to do, 
Mr Dugdale, is to keep my log for me/ 

‘ All this/ said I carelessly, yet watching him 
with attention, ‘is practically making a chief 
oflicer of me.’ He did not answer. ‘Of course, 
I don’t object/ 1 continued, stimulated more per- 
haps by Miss Temple's than by my own vieivs, 

‘ to oblige in any possible manner a gentle- 
man : 

‘J am no gentleman/ said he, with a wave of 
the hand. 

‘ to whom Miss Temple and myself 

owe our lives. But 1 may take it that it is 
thoioiiglilv understood the young lady and myself 
are to quit your hospitable little ship at the first 
opportunity that may offer’ 

lie regarded me m silence for 1 should say 
at least a minute ; I was positively beginning to 
believe* that he had fallen dumb. At la&i 
he seemed to come to lite. He nodded slowly 
tlirc' times and said very deliberately: ‘Mr 
Dugdale, you and me ■will be having a talk later 
on.’ 

‘But, good Cod, captain/ cried I, startled out 
of my assumed manner of indifference or ease, 
‘you will at least assure me that you’ll make no 
difficulty of transhipping us when the chance to 
do so occurs ?’ 

He vUs again silent, all the while staring at 
me; and presently, m a deep voice, said, ‘Later 
on, sir and with that stood up. 

‘How much later on?’ I inquned. 

lie tapped his brow with his forefinger and 
answered : ‘ It needs reflection, and I must see my 
way clearly. iSo far it’s all right. I’m much 
obliged to )e, I’m sure;’ and he went to the door 
and held it open, closing it upon himself after 1 
had stepped out. 

At the instant I resolved to tell Miss Temple 
of what had pissed ; then BW’iftly thought no ! 
it will only frighten the poor girl, and she can- 
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not advise me ; I must wait a little ; arid with a 
smiling face I seated myself by her side. But 
secretly, I was a good deal worried. I chatted 
lightly, told her that there was nothing whatever 
significant in the captain’s request that 1 should 
check his calculations by independent observa- 
tions, and did my utmost, by a variety of cheerful 
small-talk referring wholly to our situation, to 
keep her heart up. Nevertheless, secretly, I was 
much bothered. The man had something on his 
mind of a dark, mysterious nature, it seemed to 
me ; and I could not question that it formed 
the motive of his interrogatories as to my seaman- 
ship, and of his testing my qualities as a navigator 
by putting a sextant in to my hand. Whatever 
his secret might prove, was it likely to stand 
between us ami our quitting this barque for 
something homeward bound ,f It was most in- 
tolerably certain that if Captain Braine ehose 
to keep me aboard, I must remain witli him. For 
how should I be able to get away? Suppose I took 
it upon myself to signal a vessel when he was 
below : the hailing, the noise of backing the yards, 
the clamour of the necessary manteuvrmg, would 
hardly fail to bring him on deck ; and if he 
chose to order the men to keep all fast with 
the boat, there could he no help for it ; he 
was captain, ami the seamen would obey 
him. 

These thoughts, however, I kept to myself. 
The day passed quietly. Again and again Miss 
Temple and I would search the waters for any 
sign of a ship ; but I took notice that the barren- 
ness of the ocean did not produce the same air 
of profound misery and dejection which 1 had 
witnessed in her yesterday. In fact, 8he had 
grown weary of complaining ; she was begin- 
ning to understand the idleness of it. From 
time to time, though at long intervals, something 
fretful would escape her, some reference to the 
wretched discomfort ot being without change of 
apparel ; to the misfortune of having fallen in 
with the ship, whose forecastle people, if her 
captain was to he believed, were for the most 
part no better than the company of brigands 
whom we had scraped clear of that morning. 
But it seemed to me that she was slowly schooling 
herself to resignation, that she had formed a 
resolution to look with some spirit into the face 
of our difliculties, a posture of mind I was not 
a little thankful to behold in her, for, God knows, 
my own anxiety was heavy enough, and I did 
not want to add to it the sympathetic trouble 
her grief and despair caused me. 

All day long the weather continued very glori- 
ous. The captain ordered a short awning to be 
spread over the poop, and Miss Temple and I 
sat in the shadow ot it during the greater part 
of the afternoon. There was nothing *tp read ; 
there was no sort of amusement to en.tble ua to 
kilt the time. Nevertheless, the hours drifted 
fleetly past in talk. Miss Temple was more 
communicative than she had ever before been ; 
talked freely of her family, oi her friends and 
acquaintances, of her visits abroad, and the like. 
She told me that she was never weary of riding, 
that her chief delight in life was to follow the 
hounds ; and indeed she chatted so fluently on 
one thing and another that she appeared to forget 
our situation : a note almost of gaiety entered 
her voice ; her dark eyes sparkled, and the cold, 


marble-like beauty of her face warmed to the 
memories which rose in her. I gathered from 
her conversation that she was the only living 
child of her mother, anti that there was nothing 
between her and a very tolerable little fortune, 
as I might infer from her description of the 
home Lady Temple had kept up in her husband’s 
life, and that she still, though in a diminished 
degree, supported for the sake of her daughter, 
though she herself lay paralysed and helpless, 
looked after in Miss Temple’s absence by a maiden 
sister. 

I recollect wondering whilst I listened to her 
that, so fine a woman as she and a fortune to 
boot had not long ago married. Was she waiting 
for some man with whom she could fall in love ? 
or was it some large dream of title and estate 
that hindered her ? or was it that she was without 
a heart? No, thought I; her heart will have 
had nothing to do with it* Your heartless girls 
get married as fast as the rest of them ; and was 
she heartless? It was not easy to let one’s gaze 
plumb the glowing liquid depths of her eyes, 
which seemed to my fancy to be charged with 
the fires of sensibility and passion, and believe 
her heartless. 

There was something wild in the contrast be- 
twixt the imaginations she raised in me by her 
talk of her home and her pleasures with her own 
beauty at hand to richly colour every fancy she 
inspired — betwixt my imagination, I say, and 
the realities about us, as 1 would most poignantly 
feci whenever I seat a glance at old Lush. He 
was a mule of a man, and stood doggedly at a 
distance, never addressed nor offered, indeed, to 
approach us, though sometimes I would catch 
him taking me in from head to toe out of the 
corner of his surly eyes. Possibly, my showing 
that I had a trick of navigation above his know- 
ledge excited his spleen ; or maybe his hatred 
of the captain led him to dislike me because of 
the apparent intimacy between the skipper and 
me. Anyway, I would catch myself looking at 
him now with a feeling of misgiving for which 
I could find no reason outside of the mere move- 
ment of my instincts. 

It was in the second-day watch that evening ; 
Miss Temple was resting in the little cuddy, and 
T stepped on to the main-deck to smoke a pipe. | 
The topmost canvas of the barque delicately j 
swayed under a cloudless heaven that was darkly, 
deeply, beautifully blue with the shadow of the 
coining night. A large star trembled above the 
ocean verge in the ea«-t ; but the glow of sunset 
still lingered in the vest over a sea of wonderful 
smoothness rippling in frosty lines t<3 the breeze 
that gushed from between the sunset and the 
north. 

The carpenter had charge of the deck ; the 
captain was in his cabin. Whilst I lighted my 
pipe, I caught sight of the man Joe Wetherly 
seated on the foaming of the fore-hatch past 
the little galley, lie was puffing at an inch 
of dusky day with his arms folded upon his 
breast, and his countenance composed into an 
air of sailorly meditation. This seemed ail oppor- 
tunity for me to learn what he had to tell or 
might be willing to impart about the inner life 
of the Lady Blanche , and I went along the deck in 
an easy saunter, as though it was my notion to 
measure the planks for an evening strolL I 
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started when abreast of him with a manner of 
pleased surprise. 

4 0h! it is you, Wetherly? My old acquaint- 
ance, Snmllridge’e friend T No sign of the India- 
man, though. I fear we have outrun her by 
leagues. And always when you arc on the look- 
out for a sail at sea, nothing heaves into 
sigW 

He rose to my accost, and saluted me with a 
respectful sea-bow, that is, by scraping his fore- 
head with his knuckle with a little kick back of 
his left leg. 

* That ’s right enough, sir,’ he answered. * I ’ve 
been sailing myself in a ship for six weeks in 
middling busy waters, too, with ne’er a sight of 
anything — not so much as the tail of a gull.’ 

‘ Pray sit,’ said I ; ‘ I ’ll keep you company. 
This is the right spot for a smoke and a yarn ; 
quiet anti cool and out of the road of the poop.’ 

He grinned, and*we skated ourselves side by 
side. 1 talked to him first about the Countess 
Ida, explained the circumstance of my being in 
company with Miss .Temple, told him who she 
was, and spoke of her shipwrecked condition so 
far as her wardrobe went, and how eager she 
was to return to England ; hut the old sailor 
made very little of her being in want of a change 
of dress. 

‘There is no need, sir,’ said he, ‘for the lady 
to distress her mind with con-siderations of a 
shift o’ vestments. I allow she can use a needle 
for herself*; there’s needles and thread at her 
sarvice forrads ; and how much lumen do she 
want ? Why, one of the skipper’s table-cloths ’ud 
fit her out, 1 should sav.’ lie turned his figure- 
head of a face upon me as he added: *’Tain’t 
the loss of clothes, sir, as should occupy her 
thoughts, but the feeling that she ’s been took off 
that there wreck and is safe.’ 

I fully agreed with him, with Rome inward 
laughter, wondering what Miss Temple would 
think if she had overheard Ins speech. One 
thing led to another ; at last I said : » 

‘Wetherly, I am going to ask you a plain 
question ; it U one sailor making inquiry of 
another, and you’ll accept me as a shipmate, I 
know.’ — He nodded. — ‘ Is not yoiu captain want- 
ing V and I touched my head. 

‘Well,’ he answered after a pause, ‘/ think so, 
and I ’ve been a-thinking so pretty nigh ever since 
I’ve been along with him.’ 

‘ What caused his mate’s death ?’ 

‘Pie died in a swound,' he answered — ‘fell dead 
alongside the wheel as he was looking into the 
compass.’ 

‘Have the sailors noticed anything queer in 
tlicir captain V 

‘They’re such a party of ignorant scowbankers,’ 
said he, with a slow look round, to make sure 
that the coast was clear, ‘that I don’t believe 
they’re capable of noticing anything if it ain’t 
a pannikin of rum shoved under their noses.’ 

‘ I don’t mind whispering to you,’ Baid I, ‘ that 
the captain hinted to me they werfe not a very 
reputable body of men — talked vaguely of muti- 
neers and convicts, with one fellow amongst 
them, ’ I went on, bating my voice to a mere 
whisper, ‘who had committed a murder.’ 

He stared, at me a moment, and then tilted his 
cap over his nose to scratch the back of his 
/ikead. - 


‘He’ll know more about ’em, then, than I do/ 
he responded; ‘they’re ignorant enough to do 
wrong without troubling themselves much to 
think of the job when it was over. Mutineer- 
ing 1 don’t doubt some of ’em have practised. 
As to others of ’em being convicts, why, who’s 
to tell? Likely as not, says I. Hut when it 
comes to murder — a middling serious charge, ain’t 
it, sir? Of course I dunno — who might the party 
be, sir?’ 

‘ Oh,’ I exclaimed, ‘ it was a vague sort of talk, 
as I told you. But if Mias Temple and I are 
to stick to Ibis ship till we get to the Mauritius, 
it would comfort her, and me, too, for the 
matter of that, to learn that her ciew are not 
the band of ruffians we have been led to imagine 
them.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ he exclaimed thoughtfully — ‘I’m 
sure you’ll forgive me, hut 1 don’t rightly 
recollect your name.’ 

‘ Dugdale.’ 

‘ Well, Mr Dugdale, as you asks for my opinion. 
I’ll give it ye. Of course, it’ll go no finder, as 
between man and man.’ 

‘Certainly not. 1 am myself trusting you up 
to the. hilt, as wlmt I have said must assuie you. 
You may speak in per fect confidence.’ 

He took a cautious look round : ‘There’s but 
one man to be regularly atoered of, and that’s 
Mr Lush. I believe lie ’d knife the capt’n right 
off if so be as he could he sure Me men wouldn’t 
round upon him. I don’t mean to say he han’t 
got cause to hate the capt’n. He’s a woiking man 
without knowledge of perlite customs, and I be- 
lieve the capt’n 's said more to him than he ought 
to have said , more than any gentleman would 
have dreamt of saying, and all because this here 
carpenter han't got the art o’ eating in a way 
to please the eye. But tlu^ here Mr Lush leels 
it too much : lie’s allowed it to eat into his 
mind ; and if so be there should come a difficulty, 
the capt’n wouldn’t find a friend in him, and so 
I tells yc, sir. I don’t want to say moron ’s neces- 
sary and proper to this here occasion of your 
questions ; but though the crew ’s a desperate 
ignorant one, ne’er a man among ’em capable 
of writing or spelling any more ’n the carpenter 
lnsself, there’s only Atm to be afeered of, so far 
as I’m capable ol disarning ; though, of course, 
rl he should tarn to and try and work up their 
feelings, there’s naturally no telling how the 
sailors ’ud show.’ 

‘ They seem a pretty smart set of fellows/ 
said I, finding hut little comfort to be got out 
of this long-wmded delivery ; * the ship is beauti- 
fully clean, and everything looks to be going 
straight aboard of you.’ 

‘ Oh, evei y man can do his hit,’ he answered ; 
‘but iS c I M 7 as you, sir, being in charge, as 
you are, of a beautiful young lady, for the 
likes of which, this here little barque, with 
notiien hut men aboard, and such shabby food 
as goes aft, is no proper place— if 1 M’as you, 
I says, says I, i’d get away as soon as ever I 
could.’ 

1 mentally bestowed a few sea-blessings on the 
head of this marine Job’s comforter, but con- 
trived, nevertheless, to look as though I was much 
obliged to him for his information and advice ; 
and after we had continued discoursing on a 
variety of nautical topics for some ten minutes 
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or quarter of an hour longer, I proceeded aft, and 
spent the rest of the evening in conversing with 
Miss Temple in the cabin or in walking the deck 
with her. 

PUNISHMENT OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 
After reading your late ni‘tiele upon the Punish- 
ment of Seamen in Her Majesty’s Navy, I thought 
it would not he altogether inappropriate to ofler 
your readers a short account of the manner in 
which punishment is meted out to the officers of 
that service for the various offences to which 
human nature is subject, and especially that part 
of human nature which ‘goes down to the sea in 
ships.’ 

And first with regard to junior officers, and by 
junior I mean what is known in the service as 
‘subordinate,’ not having yet received a ‘commis- 
sion ’ from ller Majesty. These young officers 
vary hi age from fourteen to nineteen, and mess, 
together with a lew of the very junior com- 
missioned officers, in the gunroom. By far the 
larger number of subordinate officers are, of 
course, midshipmen. 

Every reader of Marry ill's novels must be well 
acquainted with the many scrape-* into which the 
midshipman of that day was constantly falling, 
and with the various forms of punishment which 
seem to have formed the l online of a junior 
officer’s life. 

His day was made up very easily; the whole 
time he had to spare from punishment, for 
offences already committed, was spent m devising 
new scheme**, in breaking more laws. Appa- 
rently, to vary the monotony of this kind of life, 
he would occasionally ‘keep a clear sheet’ for 
a short time, pay strict attention to duty, ami 
be a pattern to lus messmates ; but these fits 
never lasted long, the temptation to again break 
through the routine of the ship or to act in dis- 
obedience to the laws ol the service, always 
proving too strong to be resisted. 

The usual punishment for all minor offences in 
the old days was ‘mast-heading’ This consisted, 
as every one know**, in the culprit being ‘perched’ 
aloft upon the cross-trees for a certain or uncer- 
tain number of hours, the time depending upon 
the gravity of the offence committed and the 
temper or mood of the officer ordering the ascent. 
To receive instructions to remain at the mast- 
head * until further orders,’ must have been the 
most galling, the item of uncertainty being added 
to the other inconveniences ; and then, may be, 
forgetfulness was a well-known failing of the 
officer of the watch, and the uncertainty was 
almost reduced to a certainty that the fact of 
there being a midshipman at the must- head 
would be altogether forgotten, and the said 
middy’s stay there prqjonged even more indef- 
initely than seemed likely when lie at first 
ascended. One can imagine the anxious glances 
directed to the deck, the occasional spark of 
liope when the officer’s eagle glance happened 
to be directed skywards. 

The principal factor in mast-heading ns a 
punishment seems to have been the enforced 
solitude, the separation from congenial com- 
panionship and pursuits, which it entailed ; yet 
Captain Murry at recalls some of the hours he 


thus spent aloft as among the happiest in his 
existence, passed in quiet, restful contemplation, 
and somewhere tells a story about a young 
frequently-punished messmate of his who, wise 
by experience, always, when mast-headed, carried 
up some interesting hook with which to past 
away Die otherwise, to him, tedious hours, and 
who, carrying out this practice one day, fotftul 
that his sole companion during his stay aloft 
was a Prayer-book which hail been given him 
by his mother, and which lie had unintentionally 
secreted in his haste, instead of the more worldly 
volume he had sought; his consequent reflections, 
and the study of the contents of his mother’s gift, 
which he now opened lor the first time, produced 
so good a result that lie became a reformed lad, 
and, formerly idle and careless, a good and trust- 
worthy officer. 

Mast-heading undoubtedly gave the junior 
officer ample time for reduction upon the mis- 
deeds of which his punishment was the conse- 
quence. To sit ‘up aloit’ for hours undisturbed, 
except for an occasional hail from the officer -of 
the watch of ‘ Mast-head there ! do you see any- 
thing of the gig?* or, ‘Let me know when the 
Admiral leaves the pier;' or, again, if at sea, of 
some shouted reque.-t to know nlmt you make 
ol ‘that barque on the lee bow,’ ought undoubt- 
edly in the long run to tend to one’s reforma- 
tion ; solitary confinement without the deadening 
effect of the lour walls 

In these days of mastless ships, of stump masts 
with military top 5 -, mast-heading is almost out 
of the question ; even in those very few ships 
still left with tall, fully-rigged masts, tlieir cross- 
trees are seldom used as seats of penance. Mast- 
heading as a punishment is out of date ; no 
longer does the refractory junior officer calm his 
feeling* by the enforced survey of a boundless 
sea from a dizzy height above the snow-white 
deck. ‘Snow-wliite decks’ themselves are rapidly 
becoming scarce in Her Majesty’s navy ; their 
] daces awe being occupied by tmrets, conning 
towers, ‘turtle-backs,’ and unsightly steel struc- 
tures of every description. 

And now to come to what is really the subject 
of this article, the present-day punishments. 

Stoppage of leave lanks first, being in most 
general u*e, and i& applied in a more or less 
severe degree for all those offences against dis- 
cipline iv Inch are not of so highly serious a 
nature a-* to meiit ‘reporting to Admiral’ or 
‘Admiralty.’ If the gravitv of the offence com- 
mitted demands communication nith the Lords 
Commissioners, removal of the officer’s name 
from the Navy List usually follows* Stoppage 
of leave is a much more iik&ome punishment now 
that so milch time is spent in harbour, so many 
‘ shore-going ’ acquaintances made, than in the 
times of long ago, when remaining on board was 
offen preferable to a long trip m a bumboat 
and a solitary • ramble on terra-firmo. Then, 
again, before the introduction of steam, voyages 
were very Jong, and a middy would often, an 
arrival of his ship in harbour, find that hia 
one suit- of mufti was sadly deteriorated owing to 
the combined action of cockroaches and damp. 

‘Breaking leave,’ which very seldom occurs, 
is always very severely punished. Keeping 
‘watch and watch* and an extra allowance 
of night-watches are both useful methods «(£ 
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correcting the young officer, and are chiefly 
applied when the crime consists of some neglect 
ot duty, late relief of the deck, &c. 

A midshipman’s win£-bili is limited by the 
Admiralty Instructions; but the captain has the 
power of still further limiting, or, if necessary, 
stopping it altogether for offences in that 
dilection. 

Inattention to the teaching of the instructors, 
backwardness in studies or duty, is met by ‘ extra 
school’ or ‘extra drill,’ as the case may be. 

In the words of Mr Gilbert, the punishment 
is made to fit the crime ; for instance, the case 
of the midshipman of a sailing cutter fulling to 
bring his boat alongside in a proper aeanian-like 
manner would possibly entail that officer ‘ stand- 
ing off and on' the gangway daring an hour, 
when otherwise he would be enjoying the com- 
forts of his berth and the companionship of his 
messmates. Not keeping a proper lookout when 
on watch might meet with an order to keep the 
remainder of the four hours in one spot, well in 
sight, instead of being free to roam fore and aft 
as before. Inattendance at ‘ reelers,’ or failing to 
‘ heave the log ’ accurately, would possibly carry 
with it the objection of having to * report ’ every 
quarter of an hour, when on watch, until further 
orders. 

First offences are always dealt with very 
lightly, and are usually met by a caution or a 
reprimand. 

Disobedience or neglect of ‘gunroom’ law is 
often punished by the senior officers of the mess 
— who are responsible for internal order and dis- 
cipline — and is usually administered by means 
ot a ‘dirk’ scabbard. This kind of punishment 
is, of course, not recognised, but is admittedly 
of good effect, and materially aids in the right 
training of those born to command in the future, 
and upon whom the results of England’s future 
battles — may they be few — will greatly depend. 

Infringement of the Articles of War, or 
Queen’s Regulations, and Admiralty Instructions, 
by a senior officer is followed by a trial by court- 
martial, the sentence varying from a ‘ repi imand ’ 
to that of ‘death ;* or the ‘prisoner’ may, of 
course, be ‘acquitted.’ The more usual punish- 
ments are ‘ Dismissal from ship,’ ‘ Loss of more 
or less seniority,’ ‘Dismissal fiom Her Majesty s 
service ; ’ and the more lenient one of ‘ a severe 
reprimand ; ’ but in every case the fact oE 
having been ‘court-martialed’ carries with it a 
black mark to the end of the officer’s career. 
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In point of artistic beauty and delicacy of floral 
arrangement throughout Arlington Street, No. 
281 certainly bore away the palnf ; for Miss Dene, 
like most country girls, had a positive passion for 
flowers — a graceful fancy Bhe was fortunately in 
a position to gratify. Many an envious eye fell 
upon that cool facade with its wealth of glorious 
bloom ; many a darling of fashion paused as he 
passed on his listless way, and forgot his betting- 
book and other mundane speculations, to wonder 
lariiy who might some day be the fortunate man 


to call that perfectly-appointed mansion and its 
beautiful mistress his own. For Vere Dene could 
have picked and chosen from the best of them, 
and graced their ancestral homes ; but now she 
was five-and-twenty ; so they came at last to 
think it was hopeless, and that a heart of marble 
pulsed languidly in that beautiful bosom. 

The hall-door stood invitingly open ; more, 
perhaps, in reality to catch the faint summer 
breeze, for the afternoon was hot, and inside, the 
place looked cool, dim, and deliciously inviting. 
On a table there lay a pair of long slim gaunt- 
lets, thrown carelessly upon a gold -mounted 
riding-whip ; and coming down the shallow 
stairs, against a background of feathery fern and 
pale gleaming statuary, was Miss Dene herself. 
A stray gleam of sunshine, streaming through a 
painted window, lighted up her face and dusky 
hair ; a beautiful face, with creamy pallor, over- 
laid by a roseate flush of health. The dark- 
brown eyes were somewhat large; a trifle haid, 
too, a stern critic of beauty might have been 
justified in saying ; the tali graceful figure drawn 
up perhaps too proudly. Vere Dene was, how- 
ever, no blushing debutante, but a woman who 
knew her alphabet of life from alpha to omega ; 
who was fully conscious of her power, anti the 
value of her position well enough to discern 
between honest admiration and studied flattery, 
and to gather up the scanty grains of truth 
without mistaking chaff for goldeu corn. There 
was no reflection of wistful memory on the 
heiress’s face as she rode slowly down the street 
some time later, the cynosure of admiring eyes. 
There was a rush and glitter of carriages hurrying 
park wards, as she rode on her way alone, bowing 
to one acquaintance or another, and dividing her 
favours impartially. 

‘A beautiful face,’ murmured a bronzed 
soldierly-looking man to Ins companion as they 
lounged listlessly against tlie rails of the Row, 
watching the light tide of fashion sweeping by. 
‘A perfect face, wanting only soul to make it 
peerless. — Who is she, Leslie ?’ 

* Who is she V laughed the other. ‘ Is it 
possible you do not know Miss Dene? — But I 
forgot you had been so long in India. You re- 
member old Vavasour Dene, of course, and his son, 
the poetical genius, who married some demure 
little country maiden, unknown to Debrett or 
Burke, and who was cut off with the traditional 
shilling accordingly. You can imagine the rest 
of the story ; a life-long feud between father and 
son, ending, us it usually does, in the parent’s 
dying and cheating condemnation by an act of 
tardy justice. That handsome girl is old Dene’s 
heiress, a woman with all London at her feet, 
a quarter of a million in her own right, and 
never a heart in the whole of her perfect 
anatomy.’ 

Wholly unconscious of this storiette, and appa- 
rently of the admiration she naturally excited, 
Miss Dene rode on down the Mile, with many a 
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shake of her shapely head as one gloved hand after 
another beckoned her to range alongside barouche 
or mail-phaeton ; till at length a slight crush 
brought her to a standstill. Almost in lront of 
her was an open stanhope, wherein was seated 
a delicate fragile-looking lady, exquisitely dressed, 
and apparently serenely indifferent to the glances 
and smiles in her direction. By her side sat 
a child of six or seven, a diminutive counterpart 
of herself, to her fair golden hair and melting 
pansy-blue eyes. Vere would fain have pushed 
her way through the crowd and passed on ; but 
the child had seen her, and uttered her name 
with a cry of innocent delight ; and Vere, like 
many another who is credited with want of heart, 
had a tender love for children. 

‘Really, I owe Violet my grateful thanks/ 
murmured the owner of the stanhope as Vere 
ranged alongside. ‘ Positively, I began to fear 
that you meant to cut me. I should never have 
forgiven my brother, if you had. My dear child, 

I warned him it was useless ; I did indeed. And 
now lie says that his heart is broken, and that 
he shall never believe a woman any more. 1 

Vere looked down into the Marchioness ol 
Iluilingham’s fair demure face with a little 
smile. 

‘So Lord Bearliaven has been abusing me?’ 
she said. ‘I am disappointed. I did not 
think he would have carried his woes into the 
boudoir.’ 

‘My dear Diana, lie has done nothing of the 
kind. Surely a man might be allowed to bewail 
his hard lot with his only sister. — Violet, my 
darling child, do be careful how you cross the 
road.’ 

This warning, addressed to the diminutive 
little lady, who had succeeded unseen in open- 
ing the carriage door, came too late ; for by 
this time the volatile child had recognised some 
beloved acquaintance over the way, and indeed 
was already beyond the reach of warning. Vere 
watched the somewhat hazardous passage breath- 
lessly, then, satisfied that her small favourite had 
made the dangerous journey in salety, turned to 
her companion again. 

‘ I have a genuine regard for Lord Bearliaven,’ 
said she, speaking with an effort, ‘ too great a 
regard to take advantage of his friendship under 
false pretences. I shall never forget the kind- 
ness he once did me in the hour of my great 
trouble. Will you tell him so, please 1 and say 
that perhaps for the present it will be well for 
us not to meet.’ 

‘Now, that is so like both of you/ Lady Hur- 
lingham cried, fanning herself in some little heat. 

‘ Why will you both persist in making s« # serious 
a business of life? at unyrate, you might have 
some consideration for ps more frivolous-minded 
mortals. Vere, if you do not come to my J^wel 
Ball on Thursday, I — I — well, I will never speak 
to you again.’ 0 

‘ So I am to be coerced, then. I am morally 
bound to be present since the Society papers have 
promised the world a sight of the Vere diamonds; 
besides which, I simply dare not incur your lady- 
ship’s displeasure.’ 

*1 wonder if you have a heart at all/ said the 
other musingly. ‘Sometimes I almost doubt it ; | 


and the times I generally doubt it most are 
immediately after those moments when I have 
flattered myself that I really have begun to detect 
symptoms of that orgitn. The romantic ones 
have been libelling again. Would you like to 
hear the latest story V 

‘You stopped me for this, I presume. Posi- 
tively, you will not know a moment’s peace till 
yon have told me. I am all attention.’ 

‘ They are saying you have no heart, because it 
was given away long ago : they say there is a 
rustic lover somewhere in hobnails and gaiters 
who won your affections, and is afraid to speak 
since you became a great lady.’ 

Vere did not reply or glance for a moment into 
her friend’s sparkling mischievous face. A deeper 
tinge of colour flushed the creamy whiteness of 
neck and brow, like the pink hue upon a snowy 
rose. 

‘They do me too much honour/ she replied. 
‘ Such a model of constancy in this world of ours 
would indeed be a pearl amongst women. Pray, 
do they give a name to this Dashful Corydon of 
mine ? ’ 

‘Naturally, nothing but the traditional second- 
cousin, w a chert*. .Really, it is quite a pretty 
romance — the struggling artistic genius who is 
too proud to speak, now you are in another 
sphere. Surely you are not offended ? ’ 

In spite of her babyish affectations and infan- 
tine innocence, mere mannerisms overlying a 
tender kindly heart, Helena, Marchioness of 
Hurliiigliam, was not entirely without an under- 
lying vein of natural shrewdness. She was clever 
enough to see now that the innocently-directed 
shaft of a bow drawn at a venture had penetrated 
between the joints of Vere’s armour, in spite of 
her reputation for being perhaps the most 
invulnerable woman in London. 

‘ 1 am not of tended/ Vere answered, recovering 
her chill composure at length ; ‘only such fri- 
volity annoys one at times. What a lot of idle 
scandal ppor womankind has to endure ! — Wlnit is 
that ? 

Gradually above the roll of carriages, the 
clatter of hoofs, the subdued murmur of voices, 
and light laughter, a louder, sterner hum arose. 
Borne down on the breeze came distant sounds of 
strife, and now and then a shriek in a woman’s 
shrill notes ; it seemed to swell as it some panic 
had stricken the heedless crowd farther down the 
duve. Every face restless and uneasy with the 
sudden consciousness of some coming danger, was 
turned in the direction whence the evidence of 
trouble arose, as a carriage ami pair of horses, 
coming along at lightning speed, scattered pedes- 
trians and riders right and left, like a flock of 
helpless sheep, in a wild medley of confusion. 

As if by magic, a lane seemed to have opened, 
and coming along the open space tore a pair of 
fiely chestnuts, dragging after them in their fear 
and fright a mart phaeton as if it had been match- 
wood. With a feeling of relief, the helpless 
spectators noticed that the vehicle was empty, 
save for its driver, who, with bare head and face 
white as death, essayed manfully to steer the 
maddened animals straight down the roadway, 
a task rendered doubly dangerous and difficult 
from the crowded state of the Row, and the 
inability of certain tyros to keep the path 
sufficiently clear. 
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It was on the afternoon of the second day of 
those two about which I have spoken, and it was 
drawing on to six o’clock, four bells of the first 
dog-watch. The captain had been on deck since 
four, and for the last twenty minutes he had 
been standing a little to the right of the fellow 
who was steering, eyeing me with an intentness 
that had a long time before become embarrassing, 
and I may say distressing. Whenever I turned 
my head towards him, I found his gaze fixed 
Upon me. Miss Temple and I were seated too 
near him to admit of our commenting upon the 
singular regard that he was bestowing upon me. 
She contrived to whisper, however, that she was 
certain his secret, whatever it was, was slowly 
rising from tlie depths 4 of his soul to the surface 
of his mind. 

*1 seem to find a change in the man’s face,’ 
she said under her breath. ‘Let us walk, 
Mr Dugdale. Such scrutiny as that is unbear- 
able.’ 

As she spoke, four bells were struck forward. 
Mr Lush, who was leaning against the windlass 
end, knocked the ashes out of his pipe and 
slowly came aft to relieve the deck. I rose 
to walk with Miss Temple as she had pro- 
posed. Captain Braine called my name. He 
met me as I approached him, and said : * I want 
to have a bilk with you in my cabin.’ 

There was something in his manner that 
alarmed me. How shall I express it? An air 
of uneasy exultation, as of a mind proud of the 
achievement of a resolution at which the secret 
instincts tremble. For a moment I hung in the 
wind, strongly reluctant to box myself up alone, 
unarmed as 1 was, with a man whose insanity, 
to call it so, seemed stronger in him at this 
moment than 1 had ever before observed it. 
But the carpenter liad now gained the poop; 
and the captain, on seeing him, instantly walked 
to the companion, down which he went to 
midway the ladder, and there stood waiting for 
me to follow him. 

Tut, thought I, surely 1 am more than his 
match in strength, and I am on my guard ! As 
I put my foot on the ladder— the captain 
descending on seeing me coming — I paused to 
lean over the cover and say to Miss Temple : * 

‘If you will remain on deck, I shall be able 
to get away from him if he should prove tedious, 
by telling him that 1 have you to look after.’ 

* What do you imagine lie wishes to say ? ’ ‘•lie 
exclaimed with a face of alarm that came icry 
near to consternation. 

I could only answer with a helpless shrug 
of the shoulders, and the next minute 1 liad 
entered Captain Braino’s cabin. 

‘Pray sit you down,’ said he. He pulled off 
his straw hat and sent it wheeling through the 
air into a corner, as though it were a boomeiang, 
and fell to drying his perspiring face upon a 
large pocket-handkerchief ; then folding his arms 
tightly across his breast, and crooking his right 
knee whilst he dropped his chin somewhat, lie 
stood gazing at me under the shadow of his 
very heavy eyebrows with u steadfastness I could 
only compare to the stare of a cat’s eye. 

‘Well, Captain Braine,’ said I in an off-hand 
way, though 1 watched him with the narrowness 
cl a man who goes in fear, ‘wliat now is it 
that I am tp hear from you? Do you pro- 


pose to ask me more questions on navigation and 
seamanship V 

‘Mr Dugdale,’ he exclaimed, speaking very 
slowly, though the excitement that worked in 
him rendered his voice deep and unusually clear 
and loud, ‘ I ' have come to the conclusion that 
you are a gentleman very well able to sarve 
me, and by serving me to Rnrve yourself. I’ve 
been a-turning of it over in all hours of the 
day and a good many hours in tlie night, too, 
since tlie moment when ye first stepped over 
the side, and I’ve re&olved to take ye into my 
confidence.’ 

He nodded, and stood looking at me without 
speech for a few moments ; then seated himself 
near me and leaned forwards with a forefinger 
upon his thumb in a posture of computing. 

‘It was in the year 1831,’ he began, ‘that I 
was third-mate aboard of a ship called the Ocean 
Monarch. We sailed from London with a cargo 
of mixed goods, bound to the port of Callao. 
Nothing happened till we was well round to 
the west’ards of Cape Horn, when the ship 
was set afire by the live cinders of the cabin 
stove burning through the deck. The cargo was 
of an inflammable kind. In less than two hours 
the vessel was in a blaze from stem to starn, by 
which time we had got the boats over, and lay 
at a distance waiting lor her to disappear. There 
was two boats, tin* longboat and a jolly-boat. 
The longboat was a middling big consarn, and 
most of tin* men went in her along with the 
captain, a man named Matthews, and the second 
mate, a foreign chap named Falek. In our boat 
was the chief-mate, Mr Ituddiinan, myself, two 
sailors, and a couple of young apprentices. We 
was badly stocked with water and food ; and 
after the Ocean Monarch liad foundered, Captain 
Matthews sings out to Mr Buddiman to keep 
company. But it wasn’t to be done. The long- 
boat ran away from us, and then she hove-to and 
took us in tow; but there came on a bit of a 
sea, and the line parted, and next morning we 
was alone.’ 

He paused. 

‘1 am closely following you,’ said I, fancying 
I perceived a suspicion of inattention in me 
in his face, and wondering what on earth his 
story was going to lead to. He stood up, and 
folding his arms in the first attitude he had 
adopted, proceeded, his voice deep and clear. 

‘ It came on to blow hard from the south- 
’urd and east’ard, and we had to up helium 
and run before the seas for our lives. This 
went on for three or four days, till Mr Rud- 
diman reckoned that we was blowed pretty 
nigh half-way across to the Marquesas. It then 
fell a stark calm, and we lay roasting under 
a brofiing sun with no fresh water in the boat, 
nor nothing to eat but a handful of mouldy 
fragments of biscuit in 'the bottom of a bag that 
had been soaked with spray o’er and o’er again. 
One of the apprentices went mad, and jumped 
overboard, and was drowndeil. We was too weak 
to help him ; besides, ne'er a one of us but 
thought him well off in that cool water, leaving 
thirst and hunger behind him, and sinking into 
a deep sleep, as it might be. Then the other 
apprentice was took bad, and died in a fit of 
retching, and we put him over the side. When 
daylight * broke on the morning following that 
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job, we saw one of the sailors dead in the bottom 
of the boat T other was the sicklier man of 
the two, yet he hung out, sir, and lived for 
three days. We kept his body.’ 

His deep tones ceased, and he stared at me. 
Just a story of a bad shipwreck, thought I, so 
far. • 

‘There came a light breeze from the east’ard,’ 
he continued after a little pause j ‘ but neither 
Mr Ruddiman nor me had the strength of a 
kitten in our arms, and we let the boat drive, 
waiting for death. I thought it had come that 
same afternoon, and on top of the sensation 
followed a fit, I allow, for I recollect no more, 
till on opening my eyes I found myself in a 
hammock in the ’tween-decks of a little ship. 
The craft was a small Spanish vessel, called the 
Rosario. She had floated into sight of our boat, 
and there was just enough strength left in Mr 
Ruddiman to enable him to flourish his hand- 
kerchief so as they might see the boat had some- 
thing alive in her. Ne’er a soul aboard spoke 
a syllable of English, and neither Mr Ruddiman 
nor me understood a word of Spanish. We 
couldn’t even get to larn where the brigantine 
was bound to or where she hailed from. We 
conversed with the crew in signs all the same as 
though we had been cast away among savages. 
We was both hearty men in those days, and 
it wasn’t long afore we had picked up what 
we had let fall during our ramble in the boat. 
Well, the course the vessel made was something 
to the solith’ard o’ west, and I took it we were 
heading for an Australian port; but though I’d 
make motions, and draw with a piece of chalk 
on the deck, and sing out the name of Sydney, 
Melbourne, Otago, and such places, I’d never 
get more’n a stare, and a shake of the head 
and a grin, and a slung of the shoulders, for 
an answer. In fact, it was like being sent 
adrift along with a company of monkeys.’ 

He dried his face again, took his seat as before, 
and leaned towards me in bis former computing 
posture with his eyes glued to my face. The 
singularity of their habitual expression was now 

f reatly heightened by a look of wildness, winch 
attributed in a measure to the emotions kindled 
in him by this recital of past and dreadful suffer- 
ings. I sat as though engrossed by his story ; j 
but I had an eye for every movement in him as 
well as for his face. 

* It came oil to blow a gale of wind one lnght 
after we had been aboard the brigantine about a 
fortnight. They were a poor lot of sailors in 
the vessel, and so many as to be in one another’s 
road. They got the little ship in the trough, 
somehow, under more sail than she could stand 
up to ; the main-topmast went ; it brought down 
the fore-topmast, which wrecked the bowsprit 
and jib-boom. The Spaniards ran about like 
madmen, some of them crossing themselves, and 
praying about the deck's ; others bawling in, a 
manner to terrify all hands, though I can’t tell 
ye what was said ; the ship w us in a horrible 
mess with wreckage, which nobody attempted 
to clear away. It blew very hard, and the seas 
were bursting in smoke over the brigantine, that 
lay un manageable. At last the boatswain of her, 
holding a sounding-rod in his hand, yelled out 
something, and there was a rush for the boats 
stowed amidships. They were so crazy with fear 
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they hardly knew how to swing ’em over the 
side. Ruddiman says to me ; “ I shall stick to 
the ship. If those boats are not swamped, they’ll 
blow away, and her jfeople’ll starve, and our 
late job in that line is quite enough for me." I 
said I would stick by the ship, too, and we stood 
watching whilst the Spaniards got their boats 
over. It was luck, and not management, that 
set the little craft afloat. The captain roaring 
out, made signs to us to come; but we, pointing 
to the sea, made motions to signify that they 
would be capsized, and shook our heads. They 
were mad with fright, and weren’t going to stay 
to argue, and in twos and threes at a time they 
sprang into the boats like rats ; and whether 
they took food and watey with them I can’t tell 
ye ; but this I know, that within twenty minutes 
of the Spanish bo’sun’s singing out, the two boats 
had disappeared, and Mr Ruddiman and me were 
alone.’ . 

He rose as he said this, and fell to pacing j 
the cabin floor in silence, with his head drooped, I 
and his arms hanging up and down like pump 
handles. 

‘ A very interesting story, captain, so far as it 
goes,’ said 1 , shifting a bit on my seat, as though 
I supposed that the end was not far off now. 
‘Of course you were taken off by some passing 
vessel ? * 

He made no reply to this, nor, indeed, seemed 
to heed me. After several turns, he stopped, 
and looked me in the face, und continued to stare 
with a knitted brow, as though he were returning 
to his first resolution to communicate his secret 
with an effort that fell little short of* mental 
anguish. He came slowly to his chair, and 
started afresh. 

‘ We sounded the well, and presently discovered 
tlmt flu; water she was taking in drained through 
the decks, and that she was tight enough in her 
bottom ; and we reckoned that if we could get 
her out of the trough, she’d live buoyant ; so we 
surclied fey the carpenter’s chest, and found it, and 
let lly at the raffle with a chopper apiece, and 
after a bit, cleared the vessel of the wrecked spars 
and muddle, and got her to look up to it, and 
she made middling good weather, breasting it 
prettily under a tarpaulin seized in the weather 
nAin rigging. The gale blew itself out after 
twenty-four hours, and the wind shifted into the 
east’ards. We let drop the foresail ; there was 
no more canvas on her to set, with the head 
of the mast gone, and with it the peak halliards 
and the sail in rags. Our notion was to head 
for the Sandwich Islands, for we stood by so 
doing to fall in with a whaler, and failing help 
of that sort there was civilisation over at Hawaii ; • 
but t’ others of the Polynesian rocks were mostly ; 
cannibal islands, we believed, and we were for 
giving them a wide berth. Yet we could do 
nothing but blow before it. That you ’ll under- 
stand, Mr Hiigdale ? ’ * 

‘ Quite,’ said I. 

‘ It came 01* thick,’ he continued, speaking with 
intensity and in an utterance deep, clear, and 
loud, ‘ with a bit of a swell from the east’ards 
and a fresh wind singing over it. I was at the 
helium in the afternoon, and Ruddiman lay asleep 
close against the companion hatch. I was drowsy 
for want of rest, and there was sleep enough 
in my eyes to make me see very ill. Suddenly 
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looking ahead, I caught sight of a sort of whitish 
shadow, and even whilst I was staring at it, 
wondering whether it vapour or white water, 
it took shape os a low coral island, with clumps 
of trees here and there an<r a small rise of 

E nish land amidships of it I put the helium 
l over, anil called to Ruddiman, who jumps 
and takes a look. “ A dead lee-shore, Braine,” 
#ays he ; w what ’s to be done ? There ’s no claw- 
ing off under this canvas.” What was to be 
done? The land lay in a stretch of reef right 
along our beam, with the brigantine’s head falling 
off again to the drag of the foresail, spite of the 
helium being hard down. In less than twenty 
minutes she struck, was took by the swell, and 
drove hard aground, and lay fixed on her bilge 
With her deck aslope to the beach that was within 
an easy jump from the rail.’ 

He broke off, and went in a restless, feverish 
way to the table and unlocked and drew out a 
drawer, took a look at something within,' then 
shut the drawer with a convulsive movement of 
the arm and turned fjhe key. I was now heartily 
wishing he would make an end. Down to this, 
the tale was just a commonplace narrative of 
marine suffering, scarcely reclaimed from in- 
sipidity by the singularity of the figure that 
recited it. But that was not quite it. I wa* 
under a constant fear of the next piece of 
behaviour he might exhibit, and my alarm was 
considerably increased by the air ot mystery with 
which he had examined the drawer and hurriedly 
closed it, as though to satisfy himself that the 
weapon he had lodged there was still in its place. 
Having* locked the drawer, he stood thinking a 
little, then taking up his Bible from the table, he 
approached me with it. 

‘Mi* Dugdale,’ lie exclaimed, ‘before I can go 
on, I must have ye kiss this here book to an 
oath. — Take it ! ’ he cried with a sudden fierce- 
ness ; ‘ hold it, and now follow me.’ 

‘Stop a minute,’ I said ; ‘you are telling me a 
Story. that I have really no particulaB desire to 
hear. You have no right to exact an oath from 
me upon a matter that I cannot possibly be in the 
smallest degree interested in.’ 

* It ’s to come,’ said he in a raven note ; * ye 
shall be interested afore long. — Take the oath, 
air,* he added with a dark look. 

* But what oath, man, what oath is it that I am 
to take? 1 

‘ That as the Lord is now a-listening to ye, you 
will never divulge to mortal creature the secret 
I ’m agoing to tell ye, So help you God : and if 
you break your oath, may ye be struck dead at 
the momelit of it. So help ye God, again !’ 

I looked at him with astonishment and fear. 
No pen could express his manner as he pro- 
nounced these words — the dull fire that entered 
his eyes and seemed to enlarge them yet, the 
solemn.note his deep and trembling yet distinctly 
clear voice took— -his mien of c&mmand that had 
the force of a menace in it as he stood upreared 
before me, liis nostrils wide, his *face a dingy 
sallow, one arm thrusting the little volume at me, 
the .other hanging at Ins side with the fingers 
flenched. 

* I dare not take that oath,* said I, after a little 
of thinking, with every nerve in me tight- 
so to speak, in readiness to defend myself 
JMClla he attack me. ‘Miss Temple will cer- 


tainly inquire what our talk has been about ; I 
will not undertake to be silent to her, sir. Keep 
your secret. It is not too late. Your narrative 
is one of shipwreck, and so far there is nothing 
in it to betray.’ 

With that I rose. 

‘ Stop ! ’ he exclaimed ; ‘you may tell the lady. 
There need be no objeclion. I see how it lies 
betwixt you and her, and I ’in not so onreaaon- 
able as to reckon she ’ll never be able to coax it 
out of ye. No. Your interests ’ll be here, and of 
course she goes along with us. ’Tis my crew I ’m 
thinking oi? 

I was horribly puzzled. At the same time 
curiosity was growing in me ; and with the swift- 
ness ol thought I reflected that whether I had 
Ins secret or not it would be all the same ; 
lie was most assuredly a madman in this direc- 
tion, anyhow, if not in others ; and it could be 
nothing more than some insane fancy which he 
had it in liis head to impart, and which might be 
worth hearing if only for the sake of recalling 
it as an incident of this adventure when Miss 
Temple and 1 should have got away from the 
barque. 

* Mr Dugdale, you will swear, sir,’ he exclaimed. 

‘Very well,’ said I; ‘but put it a little more 
mildly, please. — Or see ! suffer me to Bwear in 
my own way. Give me that book. 

I observed that his hand was trembling 
violently as I took the volume from him. 

‘ I swear,’ 1 said, ‘ to keep secret from all 
mortal persons in this world saving Miss Temple 
whatever it is your intention now to tell me, 
So help me God,’ and I put the book to my 
lips. ‘That oath excludes your crew,’ I added, 
‘and I hope you ’re satisfied 

His face took a little complexion of life, and lie 
almost smiled. 

‘It'll do — oh yes, it’ll do,’ lie exclaimed. ‘I 
knew 1 could count upon you. Now then for 
it.’ 

He resumed his seat, and leaning towards me 
with his unwinking eyes fixed upon my face as 
usual, he proceeded thus. 

(To be continued.) 


| HYACINTH CULTURE IN HOLLAND. 
The Hyacinth, which beautifies our homes and 
gardens with its graceful bright-coloured spikes, 
even before Spring lias ‘ come o’er the mountains 
with light and song,’ is the source of much wealth 
to our friends the Dutch. At the present time 
there is in Holland a tract of land equal to about 
one thousand English acres used for the cultiva- 
tion of Hyacinth bulbs, and it is estimated that 
nearly* forty thousand Dutch folks are directly 
dependent oil the trade for their livelihood. 
Many millions of the, bulbs are annually exported, 
Gi'eat Britain and the United States of America 
being their best customers ; and Dutch Hyacinths 
are now household flowers in all parts of the 
civilised world. 

The mother-species of most of the cultivated 
Hyacinth race is Hyacinikus oriental w, a native, 
as its specific name implies, of the East. It is 
found wild in abundance on the shores of the 
Levant, m Cilicia, where it grows seven thousand 
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feet up the mountains, and eastward to Mesopo- 
tamia. The year of its introduction into Holland 
cannot now be determined. It is very probable 
thafc> like Ranunculus Asiaticus, it was carried 
into Italy by some returning Crusaders, and 
thence introduced into Western Europe, where, 
towards the«end of the sixteenth century, it found 
a congenial home on the moist, sandy flats of 
Holland. Some authorities lix the date as 1585, 
others 1596. We know, however, that Hyacinths 
were grown in the Botanical Gardens of the city 
of Leyden in the year 1600, as they are men- 
tioned in a Catalogue still extant of plants culti- 
vated in these gardens in that year. 

In another plant Catalogue dated 1602, several 
varieties of Hyacinthus orientalis are sj>ecified, 
which shows that some progress was being made 
in Hyacinth culture even in these early days. 
The colour of the first cultivated specimen is 
doubtful. It may have been white, blue, purple, 
or pink. All the wild specimens of it m the 
Herbarium of the British Botanical Gardens at 
Kew have blue flowers. 

The Tulip mama early in. the eighteenth 
century seems to have withdrawn the attention 
of the Dutch from the Hyacinth, as the historical 
facts recorded regarding it during the continuance 
of that unreasoning craze are very meagre. Yet 
it cannot have .been entirely neglected, for St 
Simon, in an interesting book on the Hyacinth 
published m 1768, enumerates as many as two 
thousand distinct varieties which were then 
grown in Holland. 

Like many other plants, after being under 
cultivation for some years, the Hyacinth showed 
a tendency to produce semi-double and double, 
flowers. These in the early days of its culture 
were regarded as monstrosities, and treated accord- 
ingly. Whenever one revealed itself among the 
seedlings, it was destroyed. About the. begin- 
ning of tin 1 eighteenth century, however, double 
flowers which had escaped detection, and were 
thus allowed to come into full bloom, were seen 
to possess a distinctive beauty, and soon attained 
great popularity. A famous double variety named 
‘King of Great Britain,’ with elegant rose-eol- 
ourecl flowers, was sold for one hundred and 
twenty pounds sterling soon after double varieties 
became popular. In 1734, when the Tulip mania 
had somewhat abated, the stock of a new double 
blue variety named ‘Non Plus Ultra,’ which con- 
sisted of one large and eight small bulbs, was 
sold by public auction for £133, 8s. 6d. One 
single bulb of a new double red variety brought 
eighty-three pounds to its fortunate miser in 
1815. Such extraordinary prices show that the 
Dutch of those davs had faith in the Hyacinth. 
Its value now to their descendants fully justifies 
their faith. 

The Bulb-farms are nearly all situated* *on the 
skndy flats between the cities of Haarlem and 
Leyden. The former efty is the centre of the 
trade. There the dealers and larger growers 
have offices and stores. The soil in which the 
Hyacinths are grown is a light., fine sand, which 
is generally dry on the surface, but immediately 
below moist and cool. It matters not how dry 
and hot the weather may be, there is always 
plenty of moisture a few inches beneath the 
surface, which keeps the bulbs sweet and healthy. 
Should a period oi wet weather set in, the super- 


fluous water easily percolates through the fine 
sandy Boil, and the land soon regains its normal 
healthy moistness. 

The ground is very h&ivily manured every two 
or three years with cow manure, which is brought 
from all jiarts of the country, and is a valuable 
source of profit to the Dutch dairymen. This 
manure is kept in heaps until it has become 
thoroughly decomposed before being put on the 

f round, \pie farms are all similar in appearance. 

'idiness and order in the manner of culture 
are almost invariable. The fields vary from five 
to twenty or twenty-five acres in extent, and are 
cut up into patches by canals and ditches, which 
intersect the whole farm, and cross each other at 
right angles. The canals are wide enough to 
admit of the passage of a good-sized boat, and 
consequently require to be bridged wherever com- 
munication between the plots is necessary. The ; 
ditches are narrow enough J,o be stepped over. ! 
Water being always present in these cuttings, the j 
irrigation is perfect. The surface of the fields ) 
is usually about two feet abo\e the level of the 
water. All the farms are connected with the , 
| extensive canal system of Holland by means of 
these private canals, this arrangement enabling 
the farmers to draw their supplies of manure 
and the other necessaries of their trade from all 
parts of the country, and to send off the ripened 
bulbs to the shipping ports. The canals running 
through the farms are quite green in summer 
with the little aquatic plant, the Leaser Duck- 
weed ( Lrmna minor ) ; and when a boat passes 
along, all the water the visitor sees is a small 
triangular bit at the stern, which is soon green 
again as the little plant floats back into place. 

The custom, in the early days of bulb-growing, 
was to plant the same ground only once m three 
years. Now, however, the Dutch find that 
Hyacinths and most other bulbs do very well if 
planted on the same ground each , second year. 
The land is divided into two portions, one of 
which is planted with the bulbs, while the other 
is dug and heavily manured. The latter portion 
is allowed to lie fallow, or is planted with a crop, 
such as potatoes, suited to prepare the soil for 
the bulbs. 

Every bulb, even the smallest, is lifted and 
planted once a year. September and October are 
the planting months. The bulbs are placed in 
rows in large beds, each variety being kept 
separate, and carefully labelled with a wooden 
label containing its name or number stuck in 
the ground at the beginning. The large bulbs 
are put m first, then the smaller ones. This 
arrangement mars somewhat the effect of the 
beds at flowering-time, as strong growing bulbs ; 
are seen blooming side by side with much 
weaker ones. However, utility, not ornament, ■ 
makes the rule, and after all, it does not matter 
much, as the flowers are only permitted to open 
far enough to allow of their being proved true 
to colour or -name, and then cut off. This cutting 
off of the flower-spike lets the leaves develop to 
their fullest extent, and helps to strengthen and 
enlarge the bulbs. 

As soon as the planting is finished, which 
is always by the end of October, the ground is 
covered to the depth of four inches by reed- 
grass or straw, to keep off the frost, which is there 
much more severe tlian in this country. In • 
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th© milder days of spiring, when the growth 
bepns to appear, this covering is gradually taken 

The flowering season f is generally about the 
end of April ; sometimes not till well on in May 
if the season is late. When the flowers have 
been proved, the spikes are cut off, and the 
pl&nts left in this condition to mature. 

Towards the end of June the leaves are well 
withered ; the bulbs are then lifted, Jhe foliage 
cut off down to the neck of the bulbs, and the 
roots carefully trimmed off. They are then 
carried into sheds and placed on ary shelves, 
where they remain from four to six weeks. 
Packing and exporting then begin, which duties 
engage the attention of all the workers on the 
farm till September arrives, when the planting- 
time has again come round. 

For the export trade, the Hyacinths are gene- 
rally made up in f<*ur sizes or qualities. First : 
the largest, soundest, and best-shaped named 
bulbs. Second: second-size named bulbs. Third: 
bulbs suitable for bedding-out purposes. These 
are usually made up In colours, and arc unnamed. 
Fourth : the smallest size, and badly-shaped 
bulbs. 

The methods employed to increase the number 
of bulbs are various and interesting. The oldest 
and most natural way is to leave the bulb in the 
ground after it has reached its full development, 
when a number of offsets are formed round the* 
parent buljb, which then decays. Another method 
is to hollow out good-sized bulbs so that, the 
lower part and a portion of the inside are taken 
away. After being planted, a number of bulbils 
are formed inside this shell between its several 
remaining layers. Still another way in which 
propagation is effected is by making several deep 
cuts across the bottom part of the bulb, the cuts 
crossing each other near the centre. Soon after 
planting, young bulbs* are formed m these in- 
cisions. 

The second and third methods are usually 
adopted. Some varieties arc found to produce 
better results when hollowed, others, when cut. 
When hollowing is the process used, the young 
bulbs take six years to reach maturity ; when 
cutting is employed, they mature, as a rule, in 
four years. However, by hollowing, a larger 
number of bulbils is produced, which result com- 
pensates for the longer time required to grow 
them to marketable size. 

The farmers have many enemies to contend 
against. The worst of these is a disease called 
‘ the Hot,’ which is caused by a fungus. Some- 
times the' whole stock of a variety is destroyed 
by it in one season. To protect themselves from 
its ravages, they divide the most valuable varie- 
ties into two or more lots and plant them in 
separate fields. In this way, should one portion 
be attacked by the fungus, the other may be safe. 
In the larger farms, during the growing season, 
workers are detailed whose duty is -to go round 
the beds and watch for any appearance of the 
‘ rot.’ As soon as a bulb is seen to be attacked, 
it is pulled out and burned. Rats and mice are 
' also very destructive. These vermin find shelter 
among the dry grass protecting the bulbs during 
winter , 4 and sometimes exterminate whole beds of 
.fill©: bulbs. 

^MEany efforts have been made in this and other 


countries to obtain a share of the Hyacinth- 
producing trade, but hitherto these attempts have 
been almost fruitless. Whether the means em- 
ployed were at fault, or the climatic conditions 
unsuitable, it is difficult to say. When spoken to 
on the subject, the bulb-farmers of Haarlem say 
that they have no fear of competition from any 
direction, as the natural advantages they possess 
in soil and climate place them beyond its reach. 

FORGE T-M E-N 0 T. 

CHAPTER IV.— CONCLUSION. 

The hour was a little after two in the morn- 
ing ; a perfect silence, broken at intervals by 
the roll of some passing carriage, or faint echo 
of distant music, reigned in the streets of Vanity 
Fair. Vere Dene swept down the marble steps, 
with their coating of crimson cloth, which lay 
before the Marchioness of Hurlinghom’s residence 
in Park Dane, her head drawn up, the Vere 
diamonds flashing in the lamplight under her 
thin gossamer wrap. There had been some faint 
surprise, a little well-bred expostulation at her 
early departure ; and Lord Bearhaven, standing 
at the carriage door bare-headed and regretful, 
murmured against the fates. ‘Your presence is 
absolutely necessary?’ he asked. , 

‘Absolutely. You understand everything, and 
besides, I should be so miserably anxious all the 
time. — Good-night.’ 

‘Good-night, Miss Dene ; or, rather, let us say 
au revoir.* 

The carriage rolled away into the darkness, 
carrying with it no delicious whirl of thought, 
no sweet consciousness of a night of triumph. 
Lord Bearhaven threw a coat over his evening 
dress and hailed an empty cab crawling clown the 
street. A moment later," lie, too, was hurrying 
Arlington Street way. 

There was a fitful gleam of light in some 
of the windows at No. 281 as the carriage drew 
up and the door opened. A few feet farther on 
was a hackney coach with the outline of a police- 
man on the box with the cabman, the conveyance 
from Starr and Fortiter’s, in which their confi- 
dential agent had arrived to convey the Vere 
diamonds to safe custody. 

Lender the subdued light of the shaded lamps, 
Vere waited, but for what she scarcely knew. . 
Thd ancient butler, a faithful old servant of 
Vavasour Dene’s, came forward with a poor 
attempt to conceal his agitation. ‘Some one has 
been inquiring for you, Miss,’ he said. ‘ I did 
not know what to do. I had to hide him in the 
library. But’ 

‘ Who is up, Semmes ? Are all the servants in 
bed V , 

‘Every one except myself and Mies Ashton, 
Miss. Your maid said you left orders for her 
not to wait for you. Mr Winchester has been 
here some time ; but where he is now I know 
no more than < — 

‘ And the agent from Starr’s, where is he?’ 

‘ In the breakfast-room. He has been here half 
an hour.’ 

Vere’s heart was beating fast enough now ; a 
curious choking in her throat checked her ready 
flow of speech for a moment. Then all the 
dominant courage of her nature seemed to come 
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again, strengthening every nerve and limh, till 
she felt almost exulting in her audacity of pur- 
pose. She swept up the stairs leading to her 
dressing-room, her face calm and placid, as if she 
had no consciousness of danger, a profusion of 
soft wax-lights flashing upon the living fire of 
jewels gleaming on her dusky hair and round the 
full white throat. For a moment she stood con- 
templating her own perfect loveliness, then she 
removed the glittering jewels from her wrists 
and throat and bosom and placed them one by 
one in their leathern cases. Taking the cases 
from the table, she walked down the stairs again. 
At the foot of the stairs stood Ashton, a smile 
of uneasy meaning upon his neat handsome face, 
a smile of uncertainty as to his welcome. They 
made a strange picture as they stood thus, this 
brother and sister, after a parting nearly five 
years old, as different now as light from darkness, 
as wide asunder as the poles. 

‘Come with me,’ Vere whispered, conscious of 
the danger of being overheard, at the .same time 
leading the way into a small room half -concealed 
behind a bank of gardenias and tuberoses, and 
where one dim light was burning. ‘You have 
chosen a strange time for your visit, Chris. You 
might have selected a more appropriate hour.’ 
Her eyes wandered over him from head to foot, 
over all the signs of pitiless novelty he bore, till 
her heart melted, and all the pure sisterly love 
came to the surface. 

‘Chris, Chris, what have I done that you 
should treat me like this? Why do you keep 
away from me as j r ou have done, when all mine 
is yours, and I would have sacrificed it all to 
help you.’ 

Ashton turned away his face as if the words 
had been the lashes of a whip ; even the thicken- 
ing iolds of self-pity which the years of trouble 
and misfortune had wrapped around him were 
penetrable to one touch of Nature. 

‘ Do not grudge me the last embers of my 
manhood,’ said lie with an imploring gesture. 
‘Don’t make it any harder, Vere.’ 

‘ 1 hate to hear you talk like this,’ Y ere 
answered, her voice trembling. ‘You, a young 
man, with all the years before you ; time enough 
to wipe out the stain and regain your honour- 
able name.’ 

‘An honourable name for me, with the recol- 
lection of the cowardly part I am playing at this 
moment ! But cost what it will, I pluy the 
hypocrite no longer. — Do you guess what biings 
me here to-night ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Chris ; I know only too well what brings 
you here to-night.’ 

So utterly surprised was Ashton by the unex- 
pected repiy, that he could only cling to the 
back of the chair against which he wan ^standing 
and regard the speaker with starting eyes! That 
Yere had been taken into Winchester’s confi- 
dence he had not had tlih smallest conception. 

‘Is it possible you can really know? And if 
you have discovered everything, why do you not 
ring the hell and order your servants to thrust 
me out into the street ? What can you gain by 


me out into the street ? What can you gain by 
( keeping me here ? ’ 

* Much that I want— much that you need also. 
Chris, it is folly for you and me to stand here 
wasting bitter words. You came here because 
there was no help for it ; you imagine yourself 


to be deserted. Even now, we are all doing our 
best to save you.’ 

Ashton laughed mirthlessly. ‘ To save me,’ he 
cried. ‘ And now ? ’ • 

‘How, .another hour will prove. For the 
present, I am merely an instrument in cleverer 
hands than my own. Only wait and see.* 

‘Your patience will be tried no longer. — Yere, 
are' you ready?’ 

The suddenness of the interruption caused 
brother and sister to turn uneasily. In the dim 
light, Winchester’s tall figure was faintly visible, 
though the lamp shining on his face showed 
it illuminated by a smile of hope and pleasurable 
expectation, llis very presence seemed to give 
them a fresh meed of comfort Vere would have 
spoken, only 'that he laiil a finger on her lip and 
pointed silently to the door. For a moment 
Vere hesitated, as if half afraid ; but gathering 
up her courage, somewhat shaken by the unex- 
pected interview, without another word took up 
the jewel cases and left the room. 

A bright light was burning in the breakfast 
room as she entered. There was still the con- 
sciousness of unseen danger, till beyond, in the 
darkness of an inner apujtment, she discerned 
the outline of Winchester’s figure as he came in 
noiselessly by another door. There was only 
one other person present, u tall, slim individual 
with a small black moustache, and gleaming eyes, 
but little dimmed by the yivee-nez lie w r ore. He 
bowed, and brightened visibly as Vere laid the 
leathern cases upon the table. 

‘You come from Starr and Forfciter’s, I pre- 
sume ? ’ she asked. 

‘ I liave the honour to be their confidential 
clerk, madam,’ replied the agent smoothly. ‘If 
you will be good enough to read this letter, you 
will see that I am what I represent. In such 
matters we usually take every precaution.’ 

Vere glanced through the letter carelessly ; 
after which, at the clerk’s direction, she initialled 
it. Will| almost suspicious alacrity he took up 
the cases, and with another profound bow, walked 
tovvaids the door. As he did so, Winchester 
came out of the inner apartment and stopped 
him w ith a gesture. 

‘ I hardly think this is quite formal,’ he said. 
‘•Pei haps Miss Dene has no objection to m}' 
asking a few questions?— And you, sir, pray, be 
seated. If Miss Dene will do me the favour to 
retire for a moment ’ 

Vere wanted no second bidding. Already her 
courage, high as it was, began to fail. It had 
been a trying night, and the sense of danger 
overpowering. Moreover, the evil had not been 
seen, but rather implied. Without waiting to 
hear more, she left the apaitment, and stepped 
across to the little room opposite, fearful lest 
Ashton might in a moment of rashness betray 
himself. 

Directly the Just sound of her footsteps had 
died away, the patent politeness of Winchester’s 
manner underwent a change. * No w r , you scoun- 
drel,’ he said grimly, ‘give me those jewels.’ 

‘My good sir, 1 am quite at a loss to know 
who you are ; but, representing as 1 do one of 
the first houses in town ’ 

‘You are at no loss to know who I am,’ Win- ' 
Chester returned, approaching the agent, and j 
with a dexterous movement, removing wig, mous- ; 
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toche, and glasses from the other's face. ‘My 
name is winchester, and yours is Wingate, 
There is not the least occasion to deny the 
fact* 

Wingate, for he it was, dropped the -cases and 
staggered into a seat. For a moment he meas- 
ured his antagonist with his eye, and despair- 
ingly gave up the wild idea of a struggle as at 
once hopeless and perilous, An instant of wild 
bailed rage was followed by a cold # trembling 
of the limbs. There remained only a ‘last effort 
for freedom to be made, and as the detected thief 
remembered the forced acceptance in his pocket, 
iiis spirits rose to fcne encounter. * Perhaps you 
will be good enough to prove what my name is,’ 
he answered doggedly. 

‘Prove it!’ Winchester echoed contemptuously ; 
♦yes, before a jury, if you like. l)o Starr and 
FortitePs agents generally do their business in 
disguise, with a cafe waiting for them outside 
with a pantomime policeman alongside the 
driver? The scheme was a very neat one ; but, 
unfortunately for you, I happen to know every- 
thing.’ 

* En, aprhy said Wingate, with all the cool 
insolence at his command. ‘Upon my word, you 
carry matters with a high hand. Perhaps you 
forget that I hold an “open sesame” that will 
allow me to depart whether you like it or not.’ 

‘’Pon iny word, I am greatly obliged to you 
for mentioning it,’ Winchester returned. ‘You 
are naturally alluding to the acceptance you stole 
from iny studio * 

‘Bearing the forged name of Loid Bear- 
haven.* 

‘Bearing the forged name of Lord Bearhaven. 
Exactly. For that reminder also allow me to 
tender you my sincere thanks. You are an 
audacious rascal, Mr Wingate, a truism we 
both appreciate. If that bill was in my pocket, 
you would not feel so easy as you do.* 

‘Certainly. That, as you are perfectly aware, 
is my sheet-anchor. Come what may, you dare 
not prosecute me ; and so far as I am concerned, I 
shall walk out of this room as freely as 1 came in.* 

‘That is very likely,* Winchester returned 
dryly. ‘But if I may venture to piopheay, not 
without paying something for your freedom. 
You may rest assured of one thing, that unlete 
that bill is in my possession, your exit will be 
accompanied by an official not altogether uncon- 
nected with Scotland Yard.’ 

‘You would force it from me,’ Wingate cried, 
the first real feeling of alarm getting the better 
of his matchless audacity. ‘You would never 
dare* * 


‘I would dare anything. Can’t you see that 
you are completely in my power? However, I 
do not desire to use force ; it would be bad for 
me, and a great deal worse for you. You are 
counting upon Lord Bearhaven’a character for 
severity, and also how you can bj revenged upon 
Ashton for betraying you. Upon my word, 
when I think of everything, the cool villainy of 
this plot, now I have you in arm’s length, I can 
.scarcely refrain from thrashing you within an 
inch of your life ; and I should do so with the 
liveliest satisfaction.’ 

. y ;‘Yoa will treat me as a gentleman,’ Wingate 
.’'lldlfred, shrinking back with blanched lips and 
cbSitfcering teeth. He .was completely cowed ; j 

fcaftfea = aas = = : 
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but the malignant cunning of his nature did 
not fail him quite yet. ‘1 — I could do a lot of 
harm. If J sent to Lord Bearhaven and said 
to him ’ 

‘Should you Wee to see him?* Winchester 
asked abruptly. 

Wingate’s dark eyes blazed with the intensity 
of impotent malice. ‘ Like to see him ! ’ lie cried. 

‘ I would give anything, five years of my life, if 
I could, for the opportunity of ten minutes* con- 
versation at this moment.* 

Winchester touched the little silver bell on 
the table. ‘ I am delighted to be in a position 
to accommodate you,’ lie replied cheerfully, as 
Semmes entered. ‘Will you be kind enough 
to ask Lord Bearhaven to step this way V 

A moment later, Bearhaven entered, calm, 
cool, and slightly contemptuous, in his immacu- 
late evening dress, and looking down from his 
superior height upon the thoroughly bewildered 
Wingate ; while Winchester, content to leave 
the matter in such competent hands, discreetly 
vanished. 

‘You wished to speak to me,’ said the new- 
comer after a long pause. ‘I would advise you 
to be brief in your confidences, Mr Wingate.’ 

‘Captain Wingate, if you have no objection,’ 
responded the discomfited rascal, with a fair 
assumption of ease. ‘Let us preserve the ordi- 
nary courtesies.* 

‘Pooh, my good fellow, a jury will not recog- 
nise so fine a distinction. I am sorry to dis- 
appoint you of your promised treat, hut every- 
thing Isknown to me. Your confederate drivers 
— Benjamin drivers, to be correct — has disclosed 
everything. We know how you ingratiated your- 
self into the good graces of Starr and Fortiter’s 
agent, how you stole his credentials from him, 
and where he lies drugged at this moment. 
What you are most desirous of mentioning is 
that forged bill bearing my signature. Will you 
be surprised to hear that 1 knew all about tliut 
three years ago V 

* But if I liked to disclose the facts, my lord,* 
broke in Wingate, now thoroughly alarmed, ‘if 
1 am pressed to do so ’ 

‘You dare not,* Lord Bearhaven sternly replied. 
*1 am not going to argue with you one wuy or 
another. Let me bring myself down to your 
level. Try it; and I will be prepared to acknow- 
ledge the signature, and Mr Winchester will be 
prepared to swear you stole the bill from his 
studio. — And I think,* concluded the speaker, 
with stinging contempt — ‘I think that you will 
be u long while m persuading a jury to give 
credence to your story. Lord Bearhaven’s testi- 
mony, I presume, will go further than that of 
a well-known sharper and blackleg.’ 

Wingate’s head fell lower and lower, till bis 
face rested on his hands. The struggle, long and 
severe, had been too much for even his temerity. 
‘I £ am quite in your power,’ he said. *1 think, 
I hope you will not lie hard upon me. Tell me 
wliat I must do, and it shall be done.’ 

‘The acceptance you have at this moment in 
your possession — nay, do not prevaricate ; it is 
your last chance ; so you may expect little mercy, 
from me. Place it in my hands and trust to 
my discretion.’ 

‘And supposing I agree— what then? I wilt 
make terms ’ 
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* Ycm will do nothing of the kind ; it is I who 
will make terms. Hand it over without another 
word and you leave here a free man. I say no 
more.* 

Slowly, grudgingly, Wingate drew from his 
breast-pocket a worn leather case, and taking 
therefrom a® narrow slip of paper, handed it to 
Lord Bearhaven, as if it had been some precious 
treasure at which his soul recoiled from parting 
with. After a hasty glance at its contents, Loid 
Bearhaven held it over the flame of a lamp till 
nothing but a few blackened ashes remained in 
his fingers. # 

‘Now you may go,’ he said, with a motion 
towards the door. ‘Allow me to see you safely 
off the premises. Your cab is still at the door, 

I think. You must make your own peace with 
the cabman and the artificial policeman.’ 

Winchester was standing in the hall somewhat 
impatiently waiting for the termination of the 
interview. One glance at the detected scoun- 
drel's face was sufficient evidence of the successful 
issue. As Wingate disappeared in the darkness, 
Bearhaven turned to the artist and held out his 
hand. 

‘I think we can congratulate ourselves,’ he 
said. ‘The paper we spoke of no longer exists. 
— And now 1 will retire, if you have no objection. 
Miss Dene will not care to set me again to-night, 
especially as — you understand ’• — — 

Winchester nodded ; it would have been impos- 
sible to express his feelings in words. Once 
alone, he ran lightly up-stuirs to the drawing- 
room, where Chris and Vere together with Miss 
Ashton were awaiting him. As he entered, the 
light was lulling full upon Vein's face, from 
which all the pride and haughtiness had gone, 
leaving it soft and tearful. There was a tremor 
ot her limbs, her lips worked unsteadily as she 
tried to smile in return for his bright face. For 
a moment all were silent, Ashton watching them 
without daring to speak. 

‘It is done,’ lie .said gently, noting the dumb 
piteous appeal in Chris’s eyes. ‘Thank Heaven, 
you are fiee at last.’ 

There was another silence, at the end of which 
he told them all. Miss Ashton, weeping quietly, 
hung on every word with breathless admiration, j 
To Winchester she firmly believed there was 
nothing impossible ; this favourite erring nephew j 
had always been the delight and terror of her j 
simple life. Now the tale was told, the play 
was ended. With a passionate sigh, Winchester 
turned to go. 

‘This is no longer any place for us/ he said. — 
‘•Chris, are' you coming with me 9 ' 

‘You will do nothing of the kind/ cried Miss 
Ashton, firm for the only time in her amiable 
existence. ‘I will giv T e Se mines orders. # to lock 
every door and bring me the keys, — Jack, \ou 
ought to be ashamed of yourself ! 5 

Winchester sighed again wistfully as A<unt 
Lucy bustled out of the room. He held out his 
hand to Vere, but she could no*t, or would not, 
see. At the door he lingered for a moment with 
a backward glance ; and Vere, looking up at 
length, their eyes met, each telling their own 
tale in the same mute language. 

He was at her side in a moment ‘ What dare 
Isay?’ he asked. 

‘What dare you say? Rather, what dare yon 


nqt say ? What did you promise years ago* and 
how have you fulfilled that promise? Do yon 
think that I forget so easily — that because riches 

and prosperity have come to me Oh ! can't 

you see ? Can't you say something I may 
not ? ’ ‘ 

‘ Is it that you care for me, darling— that you 
still love me ? * • 

‘ I am weak and foolish ; but I cannot help it. 
Jack/ Vere cried with her face aflame. ‘Oh, 
how blind you have been, and how unhappy I ! 
Of course it is. — What will people say? What 
do I cure what people say, when I am the 
happiest girl in England ! — But, Jack, there is 
one thing 1 would not have them say, that I had 
actually to ask a man to-w-to marry me.* 

There was a great glow of happiness upon 
Winchester’s face, reflected in a measure on 
Ashton’s pallid cheek. For a few moments he 
dared not trust himself to utter the words trem- 
bling on bis lips. 

‘You always had my love/ he said pre- 
sently. ‘Fate has been very good to me in spite 
of myself. My darling, if you are willing to 
brave the woi Id, you shall never regret it so long 
as God gives me health and strength to shield 
you. — Chi is, have you nothing to say ?’ 

‘Only, that you may be as happy as you 
deserve to be. And what you have done for 
me to-night, with God’s help, you shall be repaid 
for, all the days of your life. — And now, Vere 
may perhaps be persuaded to let us go# 

‘1 will/ she whispered, ‘for I know you will 
come again to-morrow. To-morrow — rather to- 
day ; for, see, the sun lias risen, and daylight has 
come at last!’ Fred. M. White. 


THE ABUSE OF ATHLETICS. 

It is the glory and the pi file of the English- 
speaking race that they are the outdoor-game 
people of the world. There is much solid truth 
in the saying that Waterloo was won on the 
playing-fields of Eton. Englishmen owe their 
unrivalled physique, health, mental and bodily 
vigour, pluck, endurance, and good-nature largely 
to their fondness of outdoor exercise, without 
Avhicli it would be vain to look for such a result 
even in so lmppy a fusion of the Briton, the 
Saxon, the Norman, and the Dane. The French- 
man laughs at cricket and ridicules football. The 
result is a national character brimming over with 
eclat, but deficient in stamina. The Spaniard, the 
Italian, the Greek, have all the laziness of the 
Gaul exaggerated, without even his fitful energy. 
Their complaint is Perksniffiati, it is chronic. In 
his Irish element the Britisher lias all the go and 
dash of the French ; while from his slightly 
phlegmatic mixture of English and Scotch blood 
ne^ has derived something ot the intrepid and 
long-sustained perseverance of the North Ame- 
rican Indian. It is this unique combination, 
applicable at once to the intellectual and the 
physical part of his nature, that won for the 
Englishman CrtVv and Poitiers, that made the 
epic Westward Ho ! possible, and packed the 
would-be despot of the nineteenth century off to 
St Helena. 

But there is a danger which has lately become 
more and more evident. Englishmen ought to 
profit by their glorious history, and to have a 
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care that what has been in the past a source^of 
strength shall not become a source of weakness. 
Jt is Very necessary to guard against any abuse 
Of athletics, for there isr a disposition abroad to 
allow them to usurp the position of an end in 
themselves, insterftl of remaining only an import- 
ant means to a useful end. Too much produces 
similar effects to not enough. In avoiding the 
Seylla of abstinence froii games, Englishmen 
are falling into the Charybdis of excess. Field- 
sports are a desirable part of a perfect education, 
the progress of the whole man, soul and mind 
and body. It is a natural law that when a 
faculty or a muscle ceases to be used, it begins 
to be impaired, and may ultimately become hope- 
lessly paralysed. And, the converse is just us 
true, and hardly, if at all, less disastrous in its 
effects. When an organ is unduly developed, the 
balance of nature is disturbed. The abnormal is 
always repulsive, witness the top-heavy appear- 
ance of the prize-fighter, whose shoulders, chest, 
and arms have been developed at the expense of 
his legs. In the same way the unnatural growth 
of the physical is to be deprecated, because it 
implies the stunting of the spiritual and the 
mental. But viewed only horn a severely 
physical standpoint, over-indulgence in exercise 
produces most baneful results. The proper func- 
tion of athletics is not to make athletes, but men. 
The perfect man, if such there be, is he who 
preserves a just equilibrium between work and 
play. Any preponderance of the one or the 
other must inevitably he accompanied by un- 
desirable effects. When play becomes a busines*!, 
it is at once prostituted. But apait from pro- 
fessionalism pure and simple in games, it is an 
unmitigated abuse to make a toil of a pleasure. 
The extent to winch it has become so has evoked 
a warning protest from an eminent physician. 
Says he: ‘Play, with millions, has become the 
chief thought and business of life. It is no 
longer relaxation or recreation — it has developed 
into a most dangerous, a most pernicious over- 
exercise of heart and muscles, a profligate ex- 
penditure of the vital surplus-force of the frame 
required for mental and moral uses, and which, 
80 wasted, will in a few years realise a harvest 
of death through heart-disease, and, in the future, 
entail a lessened constitutional power upon the 
children. Fatigue and violent exercise not only 
injure the body, they load the system with waste 
matter and lessen the energy of the brain.’ 

All this is largely brought about by ignorance 
of the true province of recreation, which is to 
develop those muscles and faculties least brought 
into play in the pursuit of a daily avocation, and 
to maintain constitutional rather* than physical 
strength. The most suitable form of recreation 
for the manual labourer, the carpenter, the 
mason, the artisan, the mechanic, whose labour, 
if not purely physical, is mainly so, is not boxing, 
rowing, cycling, and football, but an exercise 
of those mental qualities with which they have 
been endowed, and which will otheuwise become 
the victims of dry-rot through disuse. The 
recreation for these is reading, science, geometry, 
chess. But to the tired brain-worker, such pur- 
suits would be no relaxation, no recreation, but 
aggravation of his weariness. If he 
to turn his leisure to good account he will 
Wijdf^nde, run, jump, row, play football, cricket, 


tennis, enter the gymnasium, the swimming-bath, 
the cycling track. What is wanted is a change 
in the kind of occupation. It would be as absurd 
as it would be unfair to deny to the head-worker 
all the pleasures of literature, or to require the 
worker with liis hands to forego all the delights 
of outdoor games. But enough has <been said to 
indicate the direction which the recreation of 
the respective classes should take. No hard and 
rigid line can possibly be drawn if it were only 
for the reason that many employments partake 
both of the character of manual and of mental 
labour. # 

Even when the surplus energy is directed into 
the right channel, it is necessary to guard against 
an over-use of it The competitive spirit lias 
infected sport to an unparalleled degree. In 
place of the lowly disciple of Izaak Walton 
enjoying with placid delight the landscape and 
the pastoral calm, and satisfied with a few fish as 
they come, many anglers engage in a fierce 
struggle for pre-eminence and renown totally 
foreign to the genius of the art Football players 
and cricketers play, not for amusement, but to 
win Challenge Cups. The primary object now 
is to beat the record. To coast gently down a 
decline on an ordinary bicycle, with the fragrant 
zephyr kissing the receptive cheek and playing 
hide-and-seek with the ringlets of the fair tri- 
cyclist, is not enough. It is voted tame by 
common consent to drink in the view, it is im- 
perative to tear down the hill on the ungraceful 
llover, or the journey from Land’s End to John 
o’ Croat’s House will have been in vain, because 
it has occupied a quaiter of an hour longer than 
the best on record. Hence the prospect for the 
rider is strictly limited to the portion of road 
I exactly beneuth his eye. This is not pleasure ; 
it is hard work, producing an inevitable reaction 
in flaccid tendon and aching limb, work which 
! W'oulcl be severely kicked against, and justly 
! so, if demanded by an employer. The right 
' spirit which so many require to have renewed 
I within them, and that should pervade athletic 
! as well as intellectual education, is not the 
j desire to cover so much distance or acquire so 
much knowledge, but so to conduct affairs bodily 
and mental us to preserve a*- sound mind in 
a healthy body. The man of the future, ‘the 
improved man,’ will doubtless regard with aston- 
ishment in the British Museum the skeleton of 
the man of the later part of the nineteenth 
century with the bicycle back. 

I lie proper man is lie who enjoys good health 
without knowing it. To him, as to that true 
pepfcician, who, questioned as to the state of his 
system, replied that he had none, training is the 
fad of the valetudinarian. Yet it is impossible 
to enter- the dressing-room of a modern athlete 
without being assailed by the smell of embroca- 
tions and lotions, bearing silent but eloquent 
witness to sprains and stiffnesses which ought not 
to exist. The spirit of competition has indeed 
so pervaded th£ domain of athletics, that it 
becomes all who love games for the relaxation 
and exercise they afford to see to it that they 
do nothing to encourage or to aggravate it. Let 
them not countenance the action of any club that 
deems it necessary to uphold its prestige by 
hiring professionals or offering large prizes. Let 
them protest against the undermining of constitu- 
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tions by over-training. Above all. let them try 
to infuse into the youth of England the idea 
that while a healthy rivalry in games imparts a 
stimulus and adds a zest, unbridled competition 
will reap its own bitter fruit of physical degrada- 
tion and disease. The antidote lies here. Then 
might we anticipate and realise a return to the 
simplicity of older times when the Queen of Love 
and Beauty dispensed the modest premium to the 
vanquisher in the tourney ; or to that period, 
still more remote, yet not less worthy of imitation 
in this regard, when the victor hufornm felt that 
lie received his full meed of praise when he 
obtained at the hands of the gracious Roman 
matron the unpretentious wreath of laurels. 
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THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Some discussion has recently been raised as to 
the destructive effect of the London atmosphere 
upon the granite obelisk known as Cleopatra’s 
Needle, which has for some years stood on the 
Thames Embankment. According to the opinion 
of experts there is no reason for alarm, for careful 
examination lias shown that no erosion of the 
stone is discoverable. When this ancient monu- 
ment was first erected on its. present site, its 
surface was carefully treated with three coatings 
of a solution of silica, and this precaution has 
doubtless protected it. But the stone itself is 
peculiar in being harder and more resistent than 
other granites, a condition which is probably due 
to the absence of mica, which generally enters 
largely into the composition of granite, and gives 
to it its sparkling character. Like all the well- 
known obelisks, thi-> one was cut from the hed 
of syenitic granite which crosses the Nile Valley 
at the first cataracts. Altogether, it has been 
exposed to the inll uence of the weather for thirty- 
seven centuries, and yet its hieroglyphics are 
almost as clean as the day when they were cut. 
The London air must indeed be bad it in a few 
years it could make any impression upon a stone 
which has braved so much wear and tear. 

There is trouble once more at some of the gas- 
works because of the introduction of a machine 
for emptying and recharging the retorts. This 
machine is called the Iron Man, and it consists of 
two parts —the drawing-machine and the charger. 
Each runs on rails in front of the retorts, and the 
duty of one is to take out the coke after the 
carbonising process is completed, and of the other 
to shoot a fresh charge of coal into the empty 
retorts. The machine is the invention of Mr 
John West, the late gas engineer to the Man- 
chester Corporation. He has spent thirty years 
in perfecting the machine, and it represents 
such a saving of labour that it is likely to be 
introduced into all gasworks. He reasonably 
complains that although the men have for years 
been lamenting the laboriousness of the work 
involved in charging the retorts by hand, and 
have represented the retort houses as unfit for 
human beings to work in, they threaten to strike 
because of the introduction of this machine, 
and are doing their best to prevent its being 
adopted. 

Mr F. F. Payne, writing to the American 
Naturalist, describes the operation of whistling 


for seals, which is practised by the Eskimo, and 
which he often witnessed during his prolonged 
residence at Hudson’s .Strait. The huntsman, 
armed with gun or harpoon, lies full length at 
the edge of an ice-floe, and commences a low 
monotonous and continual whistling, whicn is 
very difficult to describe in words. Although, 
when he commences his music, not a single seal 
may be in sight, they are speedily attracted by 
the sound, and first one head will appear above 
the water, and then another, until one more ven- 
turesome than his fellows comes within striking 
distance. The hunter thereupon quickly rises to 
his feet and throws his harpoon or fires at the 
animal, as the case may be, th? rest of the seals 
seeking safety in flight. *The whistling was gene- 
rally more effectual if performed by an accora- 

f ffice of the huntsman, who could then direct all 
lis attention to bagging the game. 

There has lately been quite a famine of turtle, 
and it is some comfort to reflect that the dearth 
is of a nature which does not cause any privation 
to the public at large, but is only felt by the 
richer members of the community. The normal 
price per pound for turtle is about eightpence, 
and if this should seem cheap to those who know 
what price they have to pay for a basin of turtle 
soup, they should remember that there is little 
flesh on the animal, and that the eightpence 
includes its harder and useless parts. However, 
the price 1ms recently run up to balf-a-crown, 
and what the cost of a basin of soup must Ife 
under such conditions it is impossible to ima- 
gine. 

The establishment of Free Libraries in our 
cities and towns lias been the means of giving 
some curious information regarding the kind of 
books which are most in demand, and the occupa- 
tions of those who are the most diligent readers. 
In the last Report of the Birmingham Free Lib- 
raries Committee there appears amongst other 
interesting tables one that tells the occupation or 
profession of those who borrowed books during 
the past year. Students and scholars head the 
list, and clerks and bookkeepers are nearly as 
many in number — about fourteen hundred. Next 
come errand and office boys, the number of 
^plumes borrowed by them being only three 
hundred. Teachers are next on the list, and 
they are followed by jewellers. Compositors and 
printers borrowed one hundred arul ninety-two 
books, and milliners and dressmakers one hun- 
dred and nine. At the very bottom of the list we 
find journalists borrowing six volumes, and news- 
agents and reporters only two each. From these" 
statistics it would appear that those ulio by their 

{ )rofession are brought most into contact with 
iterary matter do not care to take up books as 
a recreation, perhaps on the principle that a con- 
fectioner docs not care much for lollipops. But 
we* are inclined to think that journalists and 
others who make a profession of literature have 
generally a sufficient command of books without 
having recoifrse to Free Libraries. 

An experiment is reported in the Scientific 
American as having been performed by the chief 
of the San Francisco fire department, with a 
view to show the importance of establishing fire 
hydrants in the streets at frequent intervals, and 
to illustrate the loss of power by friction when 
the distance of a main necessitates the employ- 
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meat of a great length of hose-pipe. At first a minster Palace Hotel by Dr Scliacle-Sominer of 
hose one hundred feet in length was attached to Liverpool, on the subject of Sugar Beet-growing 
the hydrant, and it was shown that the water at in England and Ireland. The author was. of 
the issuing nozzle had a pressure of ninety pounds, opinion that the present agricultural depression 
that the jet could be thrown to a distance of could be partially mitigated if the cultivation of 
twf* hundred and six feet The water was now the beet were seriously taken up, and endeavoured 
turned off, and an extra nine hundred feet of to show that a larger profit could he derived from 
hose was attached, through which the water had this crop than from any other. He also said that 
to be forced before it reached the nozzle. The the introduction of the beet into the rotation of 
pressure under these circumstances was reduced crops usually cultivated in these islands would 
to six pounds, and the distance traversed by the improve the soil to such an extent that other 
fountain from the jet was just one-fourth of what crops would be materially benefited. This sub- 
it was with the shorter length of piping. We ject of beet cultivation is one which seems to 
too often read in the reports of fires in our own come up at frequent intervals ; but trials which 
country that the supply of water was short ; but have been already made in this direction have 
in many cases we feel* convinced that this is not realised the anticipations of their promoters, 
caused by the great distance of the source of A plan is to be adopted this autumn by which 
supply. the despatch of telegrams from home-coming 

We have all been amused at reading year after steamers will be greatly accelerated. It is pro- 
year, in the Postmaster-general’s Report, the posed that as the vessel passes Tory Island, 
curiosities of caligraphy revealed in the addresses Ireland, the messages shall be enclosed in a shell 
of some of the letters received for postage, or box and dropped overboard. The packet will 
und other examples of ignorance on the part of be picked up by a boat waiting for it, and will 
the public. But nothing more curious has ever be taken direct to the nearest telegraph office, 
been published than the account of the manner Passengers taking advantage of this means of 
in which the Post-office authorities themselves communicating with their friends will pay a fee 
have framed their rules for charging for com- of one shilling for the privilege, 
pound words, in telegrams. Indeed, it would The revival of experiments in mesmerism, 
seem that there is no rule in the matter, but under its modern name of hypnotism, seems to 
that each postmaster may charge ns he thinks be so full of fascination to that large section of 
fit. Here are a few examples: * Kingston-on- the public who are attracted by anything which 
Thames’ is counted and charged as one word, has the appearance of being supernatural, that 
but ‘Kingston Cross’ is two words. ‘Gateshead- no opportunity should be lost to warn them that 
on-Tyne ' is counted as three words, but ‘ New- they are treading upon dangerous ground. It is 
castle-on-Tyne’ is one word ; and so on ad doubtful whether the surgical operations which 
infinitum. But the most amusing example, per- have lately been performed under the influence 
haps, is the following : The Telegraph Acts allow of hypnotism could not have been conducted 
the abbreviations ‘can’t,’ ‘won’t,’ and ‘don’t’ with far greater security to the patient by the 
to stand each as a single word ; but the word use of the usual amestheties. But supposing 
‘shan’t,’ possibly because of its occasional rude that the new agent is serviceable in surgery, 
ajpplication by the vulgar-minded, must be its use should most certainly, like chloroform, 
counted as two words, or be expressed in full, be restricted to those who are qualified to deal 
‘Shall not’ These little differences would be with it The Belgian authorities have already 
amusing if they were not most annoying to taken alarm at the spread of experiments in 
business men. It is obvious that all names of hypnotism, and have forbidden public, exhibitions 
places should be charged as one word only. which make them the chief attraction. It is 

‘Anglo-Indian,’ writing to the Times , makes not so easy to stop experiments which may be 
a useful suggestion regarding a remedy against conducted in private houses, but when people 
the pilfering of postage stamps, which, he says, begin to understand that degradation of will- 
has worked successfully for many years in the power is a step towards weakening of the brain, 
Indian Post-office. It is, that the word ‘stamped,’ they a ill think seriously whether the amusement, 
or the initials of the user, should he. written if amusement it can be called, is worth the risk 
across the stamps at the time that they are involved. 

affixed to letters, so as to destroy their selling A gentleman of Euston, Pennsylvania, has 
value. This would certainly he a useful measure, patented a process for silvering the back of sheets 
and there eould be no objection to its adoption, of celluloid so us to turn the material into a 

especially as firms are already permitted to per- mirror. We do not see the exact use of such a 

forate their stamps by a machine. It is to bo mirror, the only advantage which it possesses 
' hoped that the Postmaster -general may see his over tljc ordinary looking-glass being that it is 
way to grant this concession. . . flexible and can be rolled up. 

At a recent meeting of the Zoological Society The metal platinum ,hus recently gone up 
the photograph of a curious form of bird’s nest nearly two hundred per cent, in price, a cir- 

was exhibited by Professor Flower. The nest cumstance wliich is due in the first case to the 

was that of a hornbill from South Africa, which present activity in electrical apparatus rnanu- 
hird lays its eggs in a hole in a tree trunk. After fucture, where the metal is largely used ; and 
the female bird has begun to sit, her companion secondarily to its increasing employment in 
walls her in by filling up the aperture in the photography, one of its salts being now used 
tree with clay, leaving a small opening, through for printing permanent pictures. Hitherto, 
j which he passes to her a daily supply of food. platinum has had but few uses, its chief patrons 
» ;/A paper was lately read before a meeting of being the manufacturers of certain chemicals, 
^ -members of parliament and others at the West- who found it economical to expend in some 
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cages a couple of thousand pounds sterling for 
a •platinum crucible which would resist nearly 
every agent known. The fortunate holders of 
such apparatus will now rejoice to think that 
their investment has turned out to be so un- 
expectedly profitable. Platinum is a compara- 
tively rare metal, and is found associated with 
five others in the form of small grains which are 
found in the soil in Siberia and Brazil. 

Carbonic acid gas (carbon dioxide), which is 
used so largely by mineral-water manufacturers 
for giving their goods a sparkling effervescent 
character, is generally made by treating common 
whiting or chalk with sulphuric acid. Upon 
addition of the acid to the chalk the gas is 
given off abundantly. A Liverpool firm has 
recently called attention to the superiority of 
bicarbonate of soda as a material from which to 
produce the gas, and to an experiment by which 
its greater purity can be readily ascertained. A 
small quantity of the soda is put into one glass, 
and some whiting is put into another. A little 
acid is poured on each, and the gas is at once 
generated ; hut while that formed by the soda is 
without odour, that which comes from the chalk 
has an offensive smell. It is also proved that in 
practice the generation of the gas from the soda 
is more economical, the total saving, taking into 
consideration the value of tbe sodic sulphate 
formed as a by-product of the process, being 
between eight and nine pounds sterling per ton 
of gas produced. 

There is at last some hope that the supply of 
water to the metropolis may be taken out of the 
hands of the eight companies who at present 
control it, and that it will be placed under muni- 
cipal management. At a recent conference of 
the local authorities of London, it was resolved 
to request the Government to introduce a Bill 
forthwith to enable the London County Council 
to acquire the undertakings of the eight com- 
panies referred to ; and failing any agreement as 
to terms, to settle the matter by arbitration ; or 
failing both, to give powers for the establishment 
of an independent supply. The householders of 
London have long had to pay far too heavy a price 
for the first necessity of life, and contrary to 
every notion of fair dealing, they have been made 
to pay not upon the quantity of water consumed, 
but according to the valuation of the premises 
which they occupy. As the assessment is raised 
for parish purposes every five years, the water- 
rate is raised as well, without the companies 
spending one farthing in return. The unearned 
increment accruing to the water companies in 
this way amounts to an enormous sum, and there 
is no difficulty in understanding how it is that 
a share in one of these companies — the New 
River Corporation — fetches in the market con- 
siderably more than one hundred thousand 
pounds. 

At all Government offices, and at most large 
mercantile establishments, the clerks sign their 
names on arrival each morning ;*and should they 
arrive after the time of grace has expired, they 
find that the sheet has been removed to the room 
of one of the principals, and to him they must 
explain the reason for being late. An instrument 
called the * Insumgraph 5 has lately been intro- 
duced for checking the arrival of employees by 
mechanical means. Its principal part consists of 


a desk having an a^rture in its top, below which 
travels a paper band. Upon this paper the 
arriving clerk signs his name ; but at the moment 
that the clock strikes thS paper is withdrawn by 
electrical agency, and late-coraera must sign on 
another sheet. * 

The administration of nitrous oxide gas as an 
anesthetic in dental operations is now universal, 
and it is probable that some hundreds of persons 
in this country alone are placed under its influ- 
ence daily. Yet there is in some quarters an 
impression that its administration is more or less 
risky, and some persons would far rather suffer 
the agony of tooth extraction than be relieved of 
it by such agency. Dr Silk recently read before 
the Odontological Society, some notes respecting a 
series of one thousand cases in which the gas had 
been administered for operative purposes, and 
these records should set at rest any fears as to its 
effects, although it is 'always.as well to act under 
medical advice in such matters. In the cases 
recorded no after-trouble was experienced, and no 
serious results, though headache was more or less 
present for a time. It is also stated that those 
subject to epilepsy can take the gas with impu- 
nity. 

.The municipal authorities in Paris have issued 
an order which obliges the owners of cabs to 
provide each vehicle under their control with a 
counting apparatus. This device indicates at 
every moment the distance ’ which the cab has 
travelled, the hour of the day, arid the fare 
chargeable. The mechanism continues to act 
while the cab is stationary, and the charge for 
cab-hire is then the same as if the vehicle were 
travelling at the normal rate. It is to be hoped 
that some such system will be adopted in this 
country ; and we venture to affirm that its intro- 
duction would be beneficial to both passengers 
and cab -drivers. As matters at present stand, 
cabby very often loses a fare because of the 
indisposition of would-be passengers, ladies espe- 
cially, to* subject themselves to the inevitable 
dispute as to the amount chargeable. 

THE HUDSON TUNNEL. 

The raison cPHrc of the projected Hudson Tunnel 
is* readily made apparent by the briefest glance 
1 at the map of tbe United States. The city of 
New York is situated on Manhattan Island, and 
is separated by the Hudson River from no fewer 
than forty-two out of the forty-eight States com- 
prised in the American Union. Railways having 
a total mileage estimated to be nearly seven 
times that comprised in the entire system of the 
United Kingdom are barred by the Hudson River 
from entering New York, and perforce compelled 
to make Jersey City their termini. When w*e 
further state that the present population of New 
Yofk is estimated at one and a half millions, and 
that the presentf traffic between New York -and 
Jersey City carried by ferries is computed at no 
fewer than seventy -five million passengers and 
sixty million tons of freight per annum, email 
wonder will be felt that more direct means of 
communication between the two cities ha$Jong 
been acknowledged a pressing necessity. ** 

Moreover, as our readers will readily perceive, 
the passage by ferry carries with it not mewjly 
the delays and expenses of transhipment, fct 
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is liable to interruption through fogs, storms, or 
ice; without mentioning the constant risk of 
collision in crossing the enormous traffic passing 
up and down the river at these points. 

No one who has witnessed the immense traffic 
between Liverpool and Birkenhead will fail to 
appreciate the importance of the union of these 
two vast emporiums of trade by means of the 
Mersey Tunnel ; whilst to readers north of the 
.Tweed, and more especially those having occa- 
sion frequently to cross the Firths of Forth and 
Tay, the successful completion of the turn great 
triumphs of engineering, which have bridged the 
estuaries and rendered the delays and discomforts 
of the ferry services things of the past, the advan- 
tages accruing from direct communication in lieu 
of steamboat service will at the present time be 
particularly emphasised. Small wonder, there- 
fore, that our American cousins have long been 
alive to the desirability of forming direct 
means of communication beneath the Hudson 
River. 

Some years back, , the scheme was vigorously 
mooted, and a commencement made to drive a 
double tunnel through the silt and mud forming 
the river-bed. When, however, in 1880 about 
one hundred yards had been driven, the water 
suddenly burst in on the men, drowning twenty 
of them and flooding the tunnel. 

Work was subsequently resumed with a pilot 
tunnel or iron tube about six feet six inches in 
diameter, which was advanced some thirty to 
forty feet ahead of the main tunnel, and sup- 
porting the iron plates of the main tunnel by 
means of radial screws. The silt and water were 
excluded from the tunnel, and prevented from 
crushing the lining by compressed air forced into 
the tunnel at a pressure of about twenty pounds 
per square inch. The compressed air was also 
utilised in ejecting the silt after the latter had 
been diluted with water. When about one- 
eighth of the total distance liad been driven by 
this method, financial difficulties supervened, and 
the project was for the time allowed to fall into 
abeyance. 

In 1888 efforts were made to resuscitate the 
scheme, and the abandoned works were visited by 
Sir Benjamin Baker. Tn 1889 a loan was raised 
in London in the form of first mortgage bonus 
on the undertaking, to complete the enterprise, 
under the supervision of Sir John Fowler, Bart., 
and Sir Benjamin Baker, K.C.M.G. — well known 
as the engineers of the Forth Bridge — and Mr 
Greathead. The two parallel tunnels, each over 
a mile in length, can, according to the engineer’s 
estimates, be completed for the sums of about 
£180,000 and £250,000 for the north and south 
tunnels respectively. 

The method of driving the tunnels presents 
several features of interest, and is accordingly 
succinctly sketched for our readers. Compressed 
air will be employed, and shields constructed for 
protecting the workmen. Visitors to the Forth 
Bridge in the early stages of the' undertaking 
will remember the caissons employed in found- 
ing the main, piers. The shields to be utilise* 1 
in biercing the tunnels under construction are 
similar in principle to the caissons that were 
made uae of in laying the foundations of the Forth 
r but will be advanced laterally and not 
down through the strata met with. The 


shields, which are circular, have a diameter of 
nineteen feet eleven inches, and measure ten feet 
six inches from cutting edge to tail. Each shield 
jis strengthened by being double-skinned ; and 
horizontal and vertical stiffening is provided for 
by means of internal girders. -The face is formed 
as a cutting edge, behind which is pl&ced a parti- 
tion of steel plating, dividing the shield into two 


separate compartments. 


sine doors in this 


division give access to the face of the heading, 
and permit the removal of excavated material,- 
the pressure of the compressed air in the tunnel 
keeping back the water. 

Should strata be met sufficiently hard to retain 
tlie water, the doors are opened, and the face 
of the heading is attacked directly. The doors 
are lined with india-rubber, and secured by stout 
clips, so that the joints throughout are perfectly 
water-tight. 

After sufficient material has been excavated, 
the shield is advanced by sixteen cast-steel 
hydraulic rams placed equidistantly around its 
circumference, and attacliecKo it, pushing against 
the cast-iron lining of the tunnel already com- 

f ileted, and in position ; a further section of 
ining being at once built, and this again forming 
the support for further advancing the shield after 
more excavation in front of it has been com- 
pleted. A special machine running on rails 
follows up the shield, and places the cast-iron 
lining segments in position as the work advances. 
This is also actuated by hydraulic power. The 
shields have been manufactured by Sir William 
Arrol, at his Glasgow works, for Messrs Pearson 
& Son, contractors for the undertaking. 


SONNET. 

In my life's Pilgrimage, as I count o’er 
Its pleasures, sorrows, dullness, joy, and pain, 

Short hours of triumph — disappointments sore — 
Hopes, fears, and wishes — balanced loss and gain — 
Youth’s wasted hours, and love bestowed in vain : 

Of the long catalogue, there but remain, 

Like bright spots, w here my spiiit loves to rest, 

Sweet thoughts of those whom, with enduring chain 
Of kindness, I have bound close to my breast. 

I„feel a love which I can not explain, 

For them, as though some little better part, 

Of the true nature of this wayward heart, 

In cherished safety was with them embalmed, 

To live, when in the nnanBw ering gravo its tumults 
shall be calmed. 

W. Pryce Maunsell. 
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ADMIRABLE, BUT 

By Mrs Lynn Linton. 

One need not necessarily be a carping critic, 
making the faults which then we condemn, to 
acknowledge that sometimes not only things but 

people themselves ore admirable, but This 

discovery is one that every one has to make, and it 
begins unconsciously with the first injustice of the 
parents and the first act of treachery in the nurse. 
It is a small word enough, yet it is like a magic 
net which when cast into the wide waters encloses 
a whole host of possibilities. It plumbs the 
deepest recesses of human nature, and sweeps 
through its smallest crevices and most obscure 
crannies. It i*» the measuring- tape which deter- 
mines the true height of qualities — the mirror 
which reflects their absolute value, not their 
apparent beauty. It is the alembic, the crucible, 
the winnowing-machinc by which these virtues 
pass and are tested — only few to come out with- 
out leaving behind them trails of worthless alloy 
or some dead and useless residuum. 

But. This word, one of the stumbling-blocks of 
slipshod writers, is one of the fatal disill usioners 
of human life. Full of good qualities— excel- 
lent — respected in good faith and real earnest — 
admirable exceedingly, hut 

That peach is lovely to sight and delicious on 
the sunny side to taste, but round about the 
core lies a rotten bit that no one cares for, and 
the peach is essentially spoilt. It is only half 
good when it looked perfect throughout ; and that 
‘biit’ ruins its claims to perfection. So*with 
men and women. No one can deny his good 
qualities — no one wishes to deny them. He i$ 
eminently just, he is upright in all his dealings, 
his character is above reproach, no one can point 
to him as one who has ever wronged man or 
woman ; and yet— Why is he not loved ? He is 
respected by all, but loved by none. And that 
‘ but ’ lies in his own heart. So admirable in his 
dealings — but so cold in his affections ! Straight 
as the path of an arrow — exact as the scales of 


justice — wise in counsel— cautious in action — it 
would seem that to know him would be to love 
him. No ; to know him is to respect him, to 
believe in him, and to follow as he directs ; but 
to love him is impossible. His wife does not love 
him, nor do his children. They respect him — so do 
others ; hut in the tender sweetnesses of life he 
has no share, because he has none to give on 
his own side. How many women, too, are like 

1 that — admirable, but They do their duty 

with punctilious devotion. No house is better 
managed than theirs ; no children are more 
scrupulously brought up ; they are incorruptible 
as wives, without inconstancy as friends ; they 
subscribe discreetly to the local charities, and 
perform their religious duties with decorum ; they 
dress as befits their station, and they neither 
pinch nor exceed the just and proper amount of 
expenditure required. In all things are they 
admirable truly, but no young girl confides to 
them her perplexities ; no child runs to their 
arms for consolation ; no young man finds in 
them the shadow of the mother lie has lost ; no 
sinner kneels at their feet and pours out those 
broken-hearted confessions of past wrong and 
present contrition. They arc too admirable for 
that — too pure to bear the smirch of sinful con- 
tact— too lofty in their cold isolation to be fanned 
by the hot ilame of human passion or stained by 
the tears of sorrowful repentance. But they do 
their duty ; and no man has a stone totlirow at 
their spotless renown. 

Yes, he is as generous as the day — open-handed, 
good-natured, a thoroughly good fellow ; but, 
Lord save us, how foolish ! Every one’s friend 
and fto man’s enemy hut his own, he is the 
dancing-dog of his strong-willed companions, and 
they can make him turn out his pockets in their 
behalf, or step %nd slide on the treacherous path 
of degrading pleasures just as they have a mind. 
No one can deny the abounding generosity of his 
nature. He will give and give to all who need or 
do not need, as if his moderate income were housed 
in Fortunatus’s purse and his modest resources 
were inexhaustible. You cannot but love lie 
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fellow's bright and unselfish generosity. Who 
would not love a heart so soft— a compassionate- 
ness so rich, bo bounteous 1 In a selfish world the 
spectacle of one who finds a joy in giving is both 
too rare and too beautiful not to be admired when 
seen. But how can you praise the folly, the 
want of self-control, the absence of all sense of 
proportion, the absence even of all sense of what 
is due to himself in one who, if he had but these 
restraining forces, would have been so admirable 
throughout? As things are, he is admirable 

enough in certain parts, but And that ‘but’ 

spoils all with him as it spoilt the peach. 

Loving, but inconstant, how can you praise 
unconditionally here, any more than you can 
praise that generous and unrestrained giver of 
good gifts who empties his own pockets that his 
friends’ may be filled, and thinks more of 
another’s fancies than of his own necessities? 
While your inconstant irieml loves you, you are 
in the warm airs which blow round the Islands of 
the Blest. Your way of lifts lies through the very 
Rose-garden of Delight, and your nature has at 
last met the one congenial. Such a sweet, fond, 
loving creature ! Could humanity show a iairer 

specimen? And then comes the ‘but’ but 

exactly the same to every one as to jou ; but with 
what he or she calls gently a ‘travelling mind,’ 
which means the most distracting inconstancy; but 
broad and shallow as the low-lying lands which 
a deluge of rain lias Hooded ; but heart-breaking 
to trust tq for depth, perseverance, concentration— 
that general and impartial power of blessing 
which we admire in the sun and the rain, not 
being the tiling we want in the one friend whom 
we love beyond all others. 

No one denies her sincerity, but no one can 
admire her want of tact, her brusque bluntness, 
her want of reticence. Her sincerity is admirable, 
but a little dash of reserve m her expressions 
would add grace to her character, yet not detract 
from the beauty of her candour. All who know 
her praise her for that straightforward honesty 
which can conceal the truth as little as it can frame 
a lie. Still, all who know her breathe that * but,’ 
and say if she were a trifle less rugged, and just 
this trifle more considerate of the feelings of 
others, it would be so much better for all con- 
cerned ! So, if that great-hearted philanthropist 
were but a little less boastful, how much more 
beauty his undoubted benevolence would gain ! 
You know and gladly acknowledge his good deeds 
— his unwearied philanthropy — but if lie would 
not blow liis own trumpet with so loud a blast * 
— if he would not be so like the Dulcamara of 
public beneficence ! Others give as freely as lie, 
but without the fanfare that always heralds and 
accompanies his slightest donation. Others spend 
as many hours over plans for the improvement 
of the poor in house, food, and wages, but are 
content to add their contribution to the bettering 
of things in modesty and silence, not calling on 
the world at large to praise, and by that praise 
to reward. It is a pity, this black leather in the 
white wing — this ‘but’ of boasting as the shadow 
cast by that admirable quality of benevolence. 
All the same, pity or not, there it is, and it is no 
want of charity to see it, and no belittling of great 
things to acknowledge it. So is it only the truth 
to add ‘but’ to the praise for her exactness in 
doing what she ought to do, which that strict 


doer of duty deserves. But if she would not 
make herself such a martyr— if she would not 
go about the world with those downcast eyes and 
lips depressed at the corners, and that curious 
look of pinched suppression about her nostrils — 
if she would do her duty with a gayer and more 
cheerful inicn and not proclaim herself a martyr, 
a victim, a very Iphigeneia bound to the horns 
of the altar ! It takes away from the grace of 
all she does to have her mutely parading herself 
as this martyr to her own high sense of duty — 
this victim to the exactions of others. She is 
most admirable in her unswerving devotion and 
duty — but why does she carry it before her as 
a flag whereon is inscribed her claim to considera- 
tion 2 - why does she not do as she feels she ought 
to do, and let the world find out her worth for 
itself ? 

Twin-born to this self-declared martyr is that 
energetic soul whose activities are at the service 
of any one who needs help, buL who takes it out 
in a certain kind of tyranny to which many find 
it difficult to submit. He will help you, but not 
in your own way, only in Ins ; she will not 
lighten your burden so much as rearrange it 
according to licr ideas of easy bearing. Either is 
good at a pinch, and you know that you may call 
on them and they will respond — but you know 
also that you will have to pay the price. If you 
apply to your energetic friend for advice on a 
certain point — just on one kink in the smooth 
running of your business— you will get that 
advice onlv on condition »of abject submission 
after the fullest discovery of all your affairs. 
Your energetic friend will take on himself the 
whole direction. He will go into every corner 
and sweep out all the cupboards — cobwebs, skele- 
tons, and all ; or he will do nothing. He will 
give himself worlds of trouble for you — blit he 
will take all the skin oft you in the process. He 
will trample under foot your pride, your delicacy, 
your sensitiveness, your natural reserve, lie will 
help you, but at the cost of your temporary abase- 
ment by his own hard-handed tyranny ; or he 
will do nothing at all, and you ami your affairs 
may go sum Hmker with all speed if you will 
not obey him out and out from A to Z. So with 
her. If her sister has need of her during a time 
of sickness, sav, she will go down to help — of 
course she will — but only on her own terms. 
And those terms are absolute control while she 
is dn the house. The nursery must be exactly 
as she thinks beat, or she packs up her trunks 
and goes back by the next train. She will not 
help on the lines already laid down. She will 
make new tracks altogether, or none at all. 
When she does, however, put her hand to the 
plough she ploughs vigorously enough— so does 
lie. But why cannot they drive their furrow 
alongside those already made and not insist on 
a totally new departure — and make of their help 
but another word for tyranny ? So we go on 
through the whole list As Love’s shadow is 
Hate, so is thm qualifying ‘but’ the shadow cast 
by the excellence which fails in the one essential 
quality of common-sense — which is proportion — 
or in that of self-forgetfulness when doing right- 
eously. It is the confession of human frailty — 
the weak link in the golden chain which binds 
earth to heaven. Yet the qualifying quantity 
has its other side and second meaning. If but 
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few of the virtuous escape its modifying influence, 
eo do none of the vicious. In the worst and most 
contemptible this humble little word lies like 
the geim of some fair flower, or the potential 
energy of some unused force. He is dissolute, 
idle, reckless, evil; but he has this good gift, 
he has done this flue action. She is narrow, 
bitter- tongued, hard-mouthed, impracticable ; but 
those who know her best excuse her most, and 
she does more good than is made public. The 
shadow here is the sunlight there ; and if this 
qualifying triliteral— ‘ but ’—cools our ardour of 
admiration to the right, it slackens our wrath of 
indignation to the left, and pleads for grace as it 
counsels discrimination. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

11 V W. Cubk lll'HSETX, 

Author of tin 1 IE/ eel of the ftrosvenor, etc. 

CHAPTER XXXI. - THE CAPTAIN MAKES A 
PROPOSAL. 

‘ Mr IIuddtman and I,’ said the captain, as 
lie began his story, ‘got ashore and walked a 
little way up the beach, to seo what sort of spot 
we had been cast away on. It was a small island, 
betwixt two and three miles long, and about a 
mile wide in the middle of it. There were no 
natives to be seen. We might be sure that it 
was uninhabited. There was nothing to eat upon 
it, and though we spent the hours till it came on 
dark in searching for fresh water, we found none. 
This made us resolve to land all we could out 
of the brigantine when daylight should arrive. 
As soon as daylight came we got aboard, and 
by noon we had landed provisions enough, 
along with fresh water and wines and spirits 
in jars, to last us two men for three months; 
but that didn’t satisfy us. There was no other 
land m sight all round the horizon ; we were 
without a boat; and though, if the vessel broke 
up, we had made up our minds to tarn to and 
save as much of her as we could handle that 
might wash ashore, so as to have the materials 
for a raft at hand if it should come to it, we 
hadn’t the heart to talk of such a thing then, 
in the middle of that wide ocean, with such a 
sun as was shining over our heads all day, tnd 
the sure f chance of the first of any squall or bit 
of dirty weather that might come along a-drown- 
ing of us. So we continued to break out ail we 
could come at. We worked our way out of the 
hold into the lazaretto, and after we had made a 
trifle of clearance there, we came across three 
chests heavily padlocked and clamped with iron. 
“What’s here?” says Mr Ituddiman. “If* these 
ain’t treasure-chests like to wliat the Spanish 
marohants sends away gold in along the coast, 
my eyes ain’t mates,” he says. He went away £b 
the carpenter’s chest, and returned with a crow 
and a big hammer, and let fly at one of the 
padlocks, and struck a staple off short. We 
lifted the lid, and found the chest full of Spanish 
pieces of gold. The other two was the same, 
full up with minted gold ; and we reckoned that 
in all three chests there couldn’t be less in the 
value of English monev than a hundred and 
eighty to two % hundred thousand pounds ! It 


wasn’t to be handled in the chests ; so we made 
parcels of it in canvas wrappers ; and by the time 
the dusk drew down, vte had landed every farden 
of it.’ 

Here the captain broke off and went to the 
drawer. I watched him with profound anxiety, 
incapable of imagining what he was about* to 
produce, and collecting all my faculties, so to 
speak, ready for whatever was to come. He took 
from the drawer, however, nothing more alarming 
than a piece of folded parchment, round which 
some green tape was tied. This he opened with 
trembling hands, smoothed out the sheet of parch- 
ment upon the table, and invited me to approach. 
’I'lie outline, formed of thick strokes of ink, repre- 
sented an island. Its shape lmd something of the 
look of a bottle with the neck of it broken away. 
It lay due north ami south according to the 
points of the compass marked by hand upon the 
parchment ; and towards the north end of it, on 
the eastern side, there was a somewhat spacious 
indent, signifying, as I supposed, a lagoon. Over 
the fare of this outline were a number of crosses 
irregularly dotted about to express vegetation. 
In the centre of the lagoon was a black spot like 
a little blot of mk, with an arrow pointing from 
1 it to another little blot m the heait of the island 
j bearing due east from the mark in the indent or 
! lagoon. In the corner of the sheet of parchment 
j weie written in a bold hand the figures, Long. 
120’ 3'W. Lat. 33°G'S. 

* This,’ said he, in a voice vibratory with excite- 
I merit and emotion, ‘is the island.’— I inclined 
my head. — ‘ You see how it lies, sir,’ he con- 
tinued, pointing with a shaking forefinger to the 
latitude and longitude of the place in the corner. 

‘ Easter Island bears due north-east from it 
That will be the nearest land. Supposing you 
start from Valparaiso, a due west-by-south course 
would run you stem on to the reef.’ 

I waited for 1 him to proceed. He drew away 
' by a step, that he might keep his eyes upon my 
' face, whilst he continued to hold his trembling 
1 forefinger pressed down upon his little chart 
| ‘We agreed to bury the gold,’ he said; ‘to 
hide it somewhere where we should be easily 
j able to find it when we came to look for it, if so 
, be* as Providence should ever allow us to come 
off with our lives from this destitute reef. — D’ye 
see this hollow, Mr Dugdale?’ 

‘ A lagoon, I suppose V said I. 

‘Yes. This here mark amidships of it* — lie 
turned his dead black eyes upon the chart — 
‘signifies a coral pillar about twice as thick as 
my mainmast, rising out of the water* to about 
fourteen foot. We reckoned that there was no 
force in nature outside an airthquake to level 
such a shaft os that, and Mr Euddiman and me 
took it for a mark. We landed the brigantine’s 
compass, and having hit on a dump of trees, 
found they bore oust three-quarters south from 
that there coral pillar. We fixed upon a tree, 
and after trying again and again, made it exactly 
two hundred and eight paces from the wash of 
the water in the curve of the lagoon. There we 
buried the money, sir.’ 

‘And there it is now, I suppose V said I. 

‘Hard upon two hundred thousand pounds,’ j 
he exclaimed, letting the words drop from his 
lips as though they were of lead. ‘ Think of it, 
sir.’ 
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He folded up the sheet of parchment, always 
with a very trembling hand, replaced it in the 
drawer, which he locked ;*and then, after stead- 
fastly gazing at me for some little while, an 
expression of energy entered his face, and he 
seemed to quicken from his eyes to his very 
toes.* 

* AH that money is mine,’ said he, ‘and I want 
you to help me to recover it. 1 
‘I!' 

‘Yes, you, Mr Dugdale. You and me ’ll do it 
between us. And 111 tell ye liow, if you’ll 
listen’ 

‘ But my dear sir,’ I exclaimed, * I suppose you 
recollect that you are under a solemn promise to 
Miss Temple and myself to transfer us to the 
first homeward-bound ship we meet.’ 

‘I can’t help that,’ he cried with a hint of 
ferocity in his manner. ‘There’s this here 
fortune to be recovered first* After we’ve got it, 
home won’t be fur off.’ 

Come, thought I, I must be cool and apparently 
careless. 

‘It is very good of you, Captain Braine, to 
wish me to participate in this treasure ; but 
really, my dear sir, I have no title to any portion 
of it ; besides, I am a man of independent 
means, and what I possess is quite as much as I 
require.' 

‘Ye’ll not refuse it when ye sec it,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘ Money ’s money ; and in this here 
world, where money signifies everything, love, 
happiness, pleasure, everything you can name — 
who’s the man that’s agoing to tell me he can 
get too much of it?' 

‘But you haven’t completed your story,’ said 
I, strenuously endeavouring to look as though I 
believed in every word of the mad trash lie had 
been communicating. 

‘As much as is necessary,’ said he. ‘1 want to 
come to business, sir. I could keep you listening 
for hours whilst I told ye of our life aboard that 
island, how the brigantine went to pieces, how 
one day Mr Ruddiman went for a swim in the 
lagoon, and how the cramp or some fit took him, 
and he sunk with me a-looking on, being no 
swimmer, and incapable of giving him any 
help.’ * 

‘And how long were you on the island?’ 
said I. 

‘Four months and three days. It was one 
morning that I crawled from the little hut we 
had built ourselves out of some of the brigantine’s 
wreckage that had drifted ashore, and saw a 
small mafi-of-war with her fcops’l aback just off 
the island. She was a Yankee surveying craft, 
and a boat w-aa coming off when I first see her. 
They took me aboard, and landed me at Val- 
paraiso two months later. — But all that’s got 
nothing to do with what 1 want to talk to ye 
about. I’ve got now to recover this money, and 
I mean to have it, and you’ll help me to get it, 
Mr Dugdale.’ 

‘ What is your scheme V 

‘As easy,’ he cried, ‘as the digging up of the 
money’ll be. I shall head straight away for Rio, 
and there discharge all my crew, then take in a 
few runners to navigate the vessel to the Sand- 
wich Islands, where I ’ll ship a small company 
of JCnnakas, just as many as ’ll help us to sail 
-the Lady Blanche to my island. I shan’t fear 


them. Kanakas ain’t Europeans ; they 're as 
simple as babies ; and we can do a deal that 
they ’ll never dream of taking notice of.' 

I listened with a degree of astonishment and 
consternation it was impossible for me to conceal 
in my face ; yet I managed to preserve a steady 
voice. 

‘ But you have a cargo consigned to Port Louis, 
I presume V said I. ‘You don’t mean to run 
away with this ship, do you? for that would be 
an act of piracy punishable with the gallows, as 
I suppose you know?’ 

He eyed me steadily and squarely. 

‘I don’t mean to run away with this ship,' 
lie answered ; ‘ J know my owners, and what 
they’ll think. It’ll be a deviation that ain't 
going to interfere with the ultimate delivery of 
my cargo at Port Louis, and T don’t suppose it’ll 
take me much time to fix upon a sum that’ll 
make my owners very well pleased with the 
delay, and quite willing that I should do it again 
on the same tarms.’ 

‘But why do aou desire to bring me into this 
business V I exclaimed, stai tled by the intelli- 
gence 1 found in this last answer of his. 

‘Because I can trust ye. You’re a gentleman, 
and you’ll be satisfied with the share we’ll settle 
upon.’ 

Though I never doubted for a moment that all 
tin's was the emission of some mad, fixed humour, 
I was yet willing to go on questioning him as if 
1 was interested, partly that lie might think me 
sincere m my prolusion of belief in bis tide, and 
partly that I might plumb his intentions to the 
j very bottom ; for it was certain that, lie or fio 
lie, his fancy of buried treasure was a profound 
reality to his poor brains, and that it would influ- 
ence him, as though it were the truth, to Heaven 
alone knew what issue of hardship and fateful- 
ness and even destruction to Miss Temple and 
me. 

But even as I sat looking at him in an interval 
of silence that fell upon us, a thought entered my 
head that transformed what was just now a dark, 
most sinister menace, into a bright prospect of 
deliverance. As matters stood-- pm tic u lari y now 
that I had his so called secret— 1 could not flatter 
myself that he would buffer me to leave his ship 
for a homeward-hound craft, or even for the 
Countess Ida herself, if we should heave her into 
sight. Consequently, my best, perhaps the only, 
chance for myself and the girl who looked to me 
for protection and safety must lie in this mad- 
man making for a near port, where it w ould be 
strange indeed if 1 did c not find a swift oppor- 
tunity of getting ashore with Miss Temple. I 
saw by the expression in his own face that he 
instantly observed the change in mine. He 
extended his hand. 

‘Mr Dugdale, you will entertain it? I see it 
grow’s upon ye.’ ' 

‘It is a mighty unexpected proposal,’ said I, 
giving him my, fingers to hold. ‘I don’t like 
the scheme it involves of running away with the 
ship — the deviation, as you term it, which to my 
mind is a piratical proceeding. But if you wiil 
Bign a document to the effect that I acted under 
compulsion, that I was in your pow r er, and obliged 
to go with you in consequence of your refusal to 
transfer me to .another snip — if, in short, you will 
draw up some instrument signed by yourself and 
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witnessed by Mis9 Temple that may help to 
absolve me from all complicity in this so-termed 
deviation, I will consent to accompany yoii to 
your island. But I must also know what share 
I am to expect V 

*A third,’ he cried feverishly. ‘I’ll put that 
clown in writing, too, on a separate piece of paper. 
—As to t’other document, draw it up yourself, 
and I ’ll copy it and put my name to it, for I 
han’t got the language tor such a job.’ He paused, 
and then said : ‘ Is it settled ?’ 

‘Give me leave to think a little,’ said I. ‘I 
will have a talk with Miss Temple and settle 
with her the terms of the absolving letter you 
are to writhe and sign.’ 

I opened the door. 

‘ Mr Dugdale,’ he exclaimed, softening his voice 
into a hoarse whisper with a sudden expression of 
real insanity in the gloomy, almost threatening 
look he fastened upon me, ‘ye’ll recollect the 
oath you’ve taken, li you please.’ 

‘Captain Braine,’ I replied with an assumption 
of haughtiness, ‘I am a gentleman first of all, 
and my oath merely follows ;’ and slightly bow- 
ing, I closed the door upon him 

By this time it was nearly daik. I had scarcely 
noticed the drawing down of the evening w hi 1st 
in the captain’s cabin, so closely had my attention 
been attached to him and his words. Indeed, the 
man had detained me an hour with his talk, 
owing to his pausings and silent intervals ot 
staring ; though the substance of his speech and 
our conversation could have been easily packed 
into a quarter that time. I went half-way up 
the companion steps, hut feeling thirsty, descended 
again to drink from a jug that stood upon a 
swinging tray. Wlnbt I tilled the gla«s, my eye 
at the moment happening to be idly bent aft, I 
observed the door of the cabin adjoining that of 
Captain Brame’s to open and a man’s head showed. 
It instantly vanished. It was too gloomy to allow 
me to make sure. However, next moment the 
young lei low Wilkins came out, no doubt guess- 
ing that I had seen him, ami that he had there- 
fore better show himself honestly. 

I was somewhat startled by the apparition, 
wondering if the fellow had been in the berth 
throughout our talk, for if so, it w'as not to 
be questioned but that he had overheard every 
syllable, for there was nothing between the cabins 
but a wooden bulkhead, and the captain’s utter- 
ance had been singularly clear, deep, and loud. | 
So, that the fellow might not think that I took 
any special notice of Ins coining out of that cabin, 

I asked him in a careless way when supper would 
he ready. He answered that lie was now going 
to lay the table ; and without further words I 
went on deck. 

It was a hot and lovely evening, witK*a range 
of mountainous but line-weather clouds in the 
west, whose heads swelled in scarlet to the fires 
of the sun sinking into the sea behind them. * 

Miss Temple stood at the rjjd, leaning upon 
her arms, apparently watching the water sliding 
past. She sprang erect when I pronounced her 
name. 

I I was beginning to fear you would never come 
on deck again,’ she exclaimed as she looked at 
me with a passionate eagerness of inquiry. ‘ How 
long you have been ! What could he have found 
to say to detail you all this while V 


‘Softly !’ I said, with a glance at old Lush, who 
was patrolling the forward end of the poop 
athwartships with his •hands deep buried in his 
breeches’ pockets, and with a sulky air in the 
round of his back and the droop of his head. 
‘ I have heard some strange things. If you are 
not tired, take mv arm, and we will walk a little. 
We are less likely to be overheard in the open 
air than if we conversed in the silence of the 
cabin.’ 

There was something almost of a caress in her 
manner of taking my arm, as though she could 
not suppress some little exhibition of pleasure in 
having me at her side again. 

I at once started to tell her everything that 
had passed between Captain Braine and myself. 
Her tine eyes glowed with astonishment ; never 
did her beauty show with so much perfection to 
the animation of the wonder, the incredulity, the 
excitement raised l>y the narrative I gave her. 

‘So that is his secret 1 ?’ she exclaimed, drawing 
a breath like a sigh as I concluded halting at 
the rail to gaze at her with a smile. ‘ 1 presume 
now, Mr Dugdale, that you are satisfied he is 
mad 

‘ Perfectly satisfied.’ 

‘ You do not believe a word of hie story ?’ 

‘ Not a syllable of it.’ 

‘Poor wretch! — But how frightful to be in a 
ship commanded by a madman ! What object 
has he in telling you this secret ?’ 

‘lie wants me to help him recover the trea- 
sure and I then related the man’s proposals. 

She gazed at me with so much alarm that I 
imagined her fear had rendered her speechless. 

‘You tell me,’ she cried, ‘that you have con- 
sented to sail with him to this island of his in — 
in —the Pacific ? A re you as mad as he is, Mr 
Dugdale? Do you forget that 1 look to you to 
protect me and help me to return home?’ 

Her eyes sparkled ; the colour mcuulcd to her 
check, her bosom rose and fell to the sudden gust 
of tempell 

* Miss Temple, I am surprised that you do 
not see my motive,’ 1 exclaimed. ‘Of course I 
feigned to fall in with his views. My desire is 
to get to Rio as soon as possible, and ship with 
you thence for England.’ 

‘To Rio? But I’m not going to Rio!’ she 
cried. ‘The captain solemnly promised to nut 
me on board the first ship going home. Why 
did you not insist upon his keeping his word ?’ 
she exclaimed, drawing herself up to her fullest 
stature and tow’ering over me with a Hashing 
stare. «• 

* He ’ll not tranship us now,’ said I. ‘ I ’in like 
Caleb Williams. 1 have his secret, and he’ll not 
lose sight of me.* 

‘Oh, what miserable judgment!’ she exclaimed. 
‘You are frightened o£ him! But were he ten 
times madder than he is, I would compel him 
to keep his word. Rio indeed ! He snail put 
us on hoard* the first ship u r e meet, and I’ll tell 
him so when I see him.’ 

‘You will do nothing of the kind,’ said I. ‘If 
you open your lips or sutler your temper to come 
between me and any project I have formed, 1 
will wash my hands of all responsibility. I will 


not lift a finger to help ourselves. He shall carry 
us whithersoever lie pleases.’ 

‘ How can you talk to me so heartlessly ! ] 
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have no friend but you now, and you are turning 
from me, and making me feel utterly alone/ 

* I am so much your fr&nd/ said I, ‘ that I do 
not intend you shall alienate me. My judgment 
is going to serve me better than yours in this 
dilemma. I know exactly what 1 am about and 
wlmt I intend, and you must keep quiet and be 
obedient to my wishes/ 

The tears suddenly gushed into her eves, and 
she turned seawards to hide her face. 1 rno\ed 
away ; but before I had measured half-a-dozen 
paces, her hand was again upon my arm. 

‘I am sorry/ she said softly, hanging her 
stately head, * if I have said anything to vex 
you/ 

*1 desire but one end/ said I, ‘and that is your 
safety. To ensure it needs but a little exercise of 
tact on your part and a resolution to trust me/ 

‘I believe you are ^ight/ said she, after a little 
pause, with something of timidity in the lift of 
her eyes to my face. *1 was shocked and made 
irritable by alarm. I am sorry, Mr Dugdnle. 5 

The answer I was about to make was checked 
by Wilkins calling to us from the companion 
way that supper was ready. 


THE LAW OF HALL-MARKS. 

Mr Goschen’s recent pronouncements in the 
House of Commons show that there is no present 
intention of repealing the Hall-marking laws, as 
distinguished from those regulating the Plate 
duties. There is certainly no urgent demand for 
the change, and it may be remarked that its chief 
advocates argue that it will be at once replaced 
by a voluntary system. Many articles, it is true, 
which are exempt from duty have nevertheless 
always been fully marked, to satisfy the public. 
It is no doubt a hardship that no gold or silver 
plate can be exported unless it is up to the 
British standard and bears the British Hull-mark ; 
and we confess that we see no reason why we 
should compel foreigners, whose own standards 
are not what they should be, to buy better wares 
than either they desire or deserve. It is, how- 
ever, not a little curious that the Act of 1804, 
which enabled gold to be manufactured of the 
reduced standards of fifteen, twelve, and nine 
carats, did not lead to any great change, owing, 
it is believed, to the fact that these qualities are 
largely disapproved of by the trade. Both the 
Crown anu the Duty mark of the Sovereign’s 
head are omitted on these three lower standards, 
although they are liable to the same duty ; ancl 
when the Birmingham manufacturers discovered 
this, ami further, that the fineness was declared 
in a plain and intelligible manner, they showed 
a curious disinclination to avail themselves of 
the Act. 

The suggestion that the alteration was desired 
for the purpose of exporting English manu- 
factured goods with Hall-marks upon them in 
order that the public should imagine them to be 
of a higher quality than they were, which was 
raised before the Select Committee in 1878, is 
irresistible. The grievance, which undoubtedly 


rested on a solid basis, that foreign -made watch- 
cases were sent to this country to be Hall-marked 
with the British Hall-mark, and afterwards fitted 
with foreign works and sold as British-made 
watches, has been to a large extent redressed by 
the stringent regulations issued by the Board 
of Trade under the Merchandise Marks Act, 
which make the practice no longer possible 
without fraud. Few dealers, we imagine, would 
be willing to make a false declaration at any 
Assay Office, and so render themselves liable to 
the penalties of perjury. The Indian grievance 
will be met if, as Mr Goschen proposes, Indian 
silver goods are admitted at the rupee standard, 
without, it may be hoped, abolishing pompulsory 
Hall-marking altogether. These are not days 
in which the public will be satisfied with the 
relaxation of the few safeguards that remain to 
ensure honest and fair dealing in precious 
metals. 

The British Lion, even in his heraldic form, 
commands one’s respect, if not one’s admiration. 
Yet it is curious that little or nothing should 
be known about the regulations governing him. 
There is a vague idea that the Lion and, for the 
matter oi that, mod; of the other marks so liber- 
ally impressed upon both gold and silver ware 
and electro- plated goods, are a guarantee of some- 
thing or other, and British housewnes are content 
to count their spoons, secure in the belief that 
they are of ‘stilling allay/ British llall-marks 
ecitainly possess a reputution of their own which 
j in the main they deserve. They are not, it is 
true, infallible. Cases are constantly cropping 
up in vhich they have been so ingeniously imi- 
tated as to decei\e any one blit a connoisseur or 
a burglar. Against the counterfeiting of ancient 
marks, of which there are examples enough and 
to spare preserved in the archives of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company, there is, oi course, little or no 
protection. Experts, it has been said, can detect 
spurious goods by touch alone ; but the public 
are certainly not experts m assaying gold and 
silver. Elect lotyped copies, too, m which are 
reproduced, with a marvellous exactitude, almost 
every scratch upon the original, ami even the 
marks left by the makei’s hammer, as well as 
the Hull-marks themselves, are extiemely diffi- 
cult of detection even by the initiated. But 
more ingenious still is the deception practised 
by the transformation of old-lashioned articles 
and the transposition of genuine marks from one 
article to another. The Beefeaters of the Tower 
formerly wore upon their arms large silver badges 
bearing the arms of three mounted cannon sur- 
rounded with a scroll. In a fit of economy, these 
were confiscated and sold, nnd, as the story runs, 
the purchaser of about a score of them, instead of 
consigning them to the melting-pot, or disposing 
of them as curios , converted them into sconces, 
and pointed triumphantly to the Hall-marks as- 
a guarantee for their antiquity. For anything 
wc know to the contrary, these chefs-d'oeuvre are 
still going the round of the market They 
would, no doubt, be highly valued by many 
people in the present rage for ornamenting recep- 
tion-rooms with antique silver. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that, 
although it is permissible to add to any piece of 
silver a quantity which does not exceed one-third 
of the whole, the change must be made iu such a 
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manner that the original use of the article is 
not altered. A tankard, lor example, inay, it is 
said, have a lip attached, but not a spout ; but 
we doubt whether these statutory conditions are 
complied with, with any great regularity. When 
we remember the extreme severity of the old 
laws against fraud and abuse, it is easier to 
understand the exaggerated value which attaches 
to old gold and silver ware. At the present time, 
the penalty of ten pounds for each article imposed 
by the Act of 1844 is often cheerfully risked ; 
but in days when the same offence was punished 
by death or transportation, men were more 
careful. It must, however, be confessed that at 
the present time the laws as to Hall-marking are 
in a very chaotic condition, for they arc scattered 
through statutes innumerable, and are not suffi- 
ciently known to afford adequate protection to 
the purchaser. Their history, too, is not very 
complimentary to the craft. The Lion, for ex- 
ample, remained for nearly three centuries the 
standard mark both for gold and silver ; hut in 
1845 the Crown was substituted for gold of both 
eighteen and twenty -two carats, in order to pre- 
vent a practice which had, it is said, come into 
vogue of gilding silver ware and selling it as 
gold, and the fact is worthy of the attention of 
collectors of old plate. 

The various Hall-marks are rather complicated, 
and for the better understanding of our reimuk*, 
may be briefly described. 

There are (1) The maker’s mark, the initials 
of his name or firm, used since 1789. 

(2) The standard mark. In England, for gold 
of 22 and 18 carats, a crown ami 22 and 18 
respectively. In Edinburgh, a thistle, and in 
Glasgow a lion rampant, are iwid in place of 
the crown. In Ireland, 22-carat gold li.is a 
harp crowned and 22 ; 20 carats — an extra stan- 
dard, used in Ireland only — a plume of feathers 
and 20; for IS carats, a unicorn’s head and 18. 
Gold of 15, 12, and 9 carats has in most cases 
those numbers only. In England, for silver of 
li oz. 2 dwt. standard the mark is a lion passant, 
and lor 11 oz. 10 dwt. a Britannia. In Edin- 
burgh, a thistle, and a thistle and a Britannia; ami 
in Glasgow a lion rampant, and a lion rampant 
and a Britannia, are used respectively. In Ireland 
a crowned harp is used lor the 11 oz. 2 dwt. 
standard, the new standard not being used there. 
The figures in the gold standard denote the 
number of carats of pure gold in 24 ; so that 
18-carat gold means that there are 18 parts of 
pure gold to G of alloy. 

(3) The Hall-marks of the assay towns — 
London, a leopard’s head ; Birmingham, an 
anchor ; Chester, a dagger and three wheat- 
sheaves ; Sheffield, a crown ; Newcastle, three 
castles ; Exeter, a castle with three towers»v Edin- 
burgh, a castle ; Glasgow, a tree, fish, and bell ; 
Dublin, Hibernia, . 

(4) Tlie duty-mark, stamped only on th»se 
articles which pay duty : the head of the reign- 
ing sovereign, introduced in 1784! 

(5) The date-mark ; each assay office has now 
its letter or date-mark, changed every year ; 
twenty to twenty-six letters of the alphabet 
being used in rotation, and repeated in different 
styles of letter. In London, the assay year com- 
mences on 30th May, and is indicated by one of 
twenty letters ^of the alphabet A to U, omitting 
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the letter J. As an example, we give a Birming- 
ham silver plate-mark : 

(1 ) The maker’s initials ; # 

(2) the standard mark ; 

(3) the Hall-mark of Birmingham ; (4) the duty- 
maik ; (f>) the Birmingham date letter for the 
year 1889. 

Amid all these multitudinous symbols, it “is 
not to be wontiered at that the public should 
be a little confused as to their respective 
meanings. And as all these have undergone 
many transformations, the history of Hall-murks 
can almost claim to rank as a science. There 
can, however, be little doubt, that although there 
are some objections to the compulsory assaying 
and marking of plate, it* is to the system wliicli 
has been in vogue in this country for nearly six 
hundred years that the superior reputation of 
British gold and silver ware to that of, perhaps, 
every other country in the world is mainly due. 
Our Hall-marks aflbid a guarantee of value to 
which it is not to be wondered at that consider- 
able importance attaches, since these goods may 
safely be regarded as an investment. We doubt 
whether the assertion that no importance is 
attached to British Hall-marks abroad is borne 
out by the facts ; blit if only sentimental reasons 
remain, these are enough to give pause to any 
rash changes in a custom that can claim so high 
a proscriptive right. 

The assa) ing of the precious metals is a science 
which has been more exactly practised in this 
than in any other country. When a piece of 
plate is sent in to an Assay Office, a little of the 
metal is scraped off it, and this ‘diet,’ as it is 
called, is tested in various ways, so as to ascer- 
tain its fineness, which mu-t correspond with 
that of the standard plates kept by tlic Warden 
ot the Standards at the Mint. Sheffield and 
Birmingham have to send up their ‘diet boxes* 
to be proved by the Queen’s Assay Master twice a 
year -a somewhat invidious distinction, since the 
oilier Assay Offices ha\e only to do so as required. 
From this it appears that the guardians of the 
Standard of Wrought Plate of Birmingham and 
of Sheffield have always laboured under the 
disadvantages attaching to the reputation of those 
to^vns, and the fact serves to indicate the neces- 
sity for retaining a system of guarantee. 

Jewelry, we know, has since 1739 been so 
hugely duty free that, as Mr Goschen has pointed 
out, the gold-plate duty is practically paid on 
wedding rings alone ; but it cannot be argued 
that this is any reason why Hall -nuu king should 
be abolished. Wedding-rings, it is curious to 
know’, were expressly rendered clutiSTble by au 
Act passed in 1855, a direct ‘tax upon matri- 
mony. ’ But it is safe to predict that they will 
always be Hall-maiked. Few’ bridegrooms would 
care. to lisk an accusation of having palmed off’ 
base luetal on this occasion, although it might 
be done with soiTie degree of safety, since few’er 
brides would, in the face of the old superstition, 
risk the dantjbrs of taking off their rings to look 
at the Hall-mark. But eveu a wedding ring can 
be of any ot the authorised standards. If it is 
only of nine-carat gold it satisfies the law. It 
may, indeed, be doubted whether the require- 
ments of tlie law are generally known. Cer- 
tainly gold of the reduced standard is palmed 
off, in spite of the absence of the Queen’s Head 
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and the Crown, as being of a higher intrinsic 
value. An illustration of the practice is afforded 
by offers of gold chains weighing as much as five 
sovereigns for five pounds, the truth being that 
they are often of the nine-carat standard. 

There are only two standards of silver — the 
old one of eleven ounces two pennyweights, and 
tlf.it of eleven ounces ten pennyweights, in the 
pound troy ; so here there is not much room for 
fraud. But the laws of Hall-marking, scattered 
as they arc over a multitude of statutes, are 
highly technical, and not the^ least necessary 
reform is their consolidation. This was urgently 
recommended by the Committee of 1856, and a 
Bill for the purpose was prepared by the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue in 1857 ; but 
although its necessity was again emphasised by 
the Select Committee of 1879, no measure of the 
kind has ever been laid before parliament. But 
we need hardly insist that the tendency of legis- j 
lation should certainly not be in favour of greater | 
laxity. There is much to say for the old demand 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company for further powers 
of enforcing the law than the mere right to sue 
for penalties. Sales by auction now take place 
with practical impunity, no matter how spurious 
and debased the goods may be, and there is 
evidence and to spare to show that the general 
sense of the trade and the public is in favour 
of the preservation of the old guarantees. 


WELL WORTH WINNING. 

By P. L. McDermott, Author of ‘Julius Vernon.’ 

IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER I.— THE DEAD HAND. 

Mr Lawson Lori no, of Priors Loring, died 
somewhat suddenly at Brighton in the early 
days of February, and left matters in a melan- 
choly .state for liis only son and heir, then a 
young fellow, not yet twenty-two, and reading 
for his degree at Oxford. 

It was a pity, because Arthur Loring was 
worthy of better fortune ; but it was the hard 
fact all the same. He had partly expected this 
result, but not wholly ; and the completeness of 
the ruin was only brought home to him by the 
solicitor of his late father, within a month after j 
the funeral, when the mansion was already adver- 
tised ‘ to be let, furnished.’ 

‘It is well, Mr Arthur,’ said the lawyer that 
memorable day, in the late Squire’s study, ‘that 
yon have no sisters or brothers— sisters e>pccially. 

I think you are stout enough to face the world 
by yourself ; for you must face it now.’ 

‘ How much is the house and property supposed 
to be worth in the market?* 

*A hard question to answer in these times,’ 
said the lawyer, shaking his head. ‘The mort- 
gagees will have to find it out one of these 
days.’ 

4 You mean they will foreclose and sell the 
property ?’ 

‘They must, in order to save themselves. 
The Moon Insurance Company hold a first 


mortgage of a hundred thousand at four and a 
half per cent, representing a charge of four thou- 
sand five hundred a year, which is more than 
the estate is able to pay.’ 

‘ Then they haven’t been paid ?’ 

‘Just a moment. Last year the* interest was 
considerably in arrears, and they threatened to 
foreclose. You remember, another mortgage was 
effected— you didn’t look into it much at the time 
— but we got thirty thousand pounds, and paid 
up the arrears of interest There were other 
debts which swallowed the rest. Now, for their 
own protection, the first mortgagees will foreclose, 
and by a forced sale recover their principal before 
it melts away.’ 

* And the second mortgagees ?’ 

‘Their money is probably lost, Mr Arthur,’ 
said the lnwj r er, shrugging his shoulders. ‘ They 
have no one to blame but themselves. However, 
it was a transaction into which other considera- 
tions entered that you may hear of some day. 
I need not say any more now.’ 

‘So I have just nothing, Mr Harding?’ said 
the heir, looking the situation full in the face. 

‘Nothing, Mr Arthur. You see how plainly 
I put it,’ he added, in a changed tone, ‘for I 
want you to comprehend it clearly.’ 

‘My comprehension of the case is quite clear, 
Mr Harding,’ Aithur Loring answered, with a 
smile in winch the mixture of courage and 
melancholy was winning. 

‘ I know you are a brave boy. The world will 
not beat you.’ 

‘All 1 want to take is the picture of my 
mother and my own private effects.’ 

The old solicitor looked at the picture, whieh 
hung over the mantel-piece, and from it to the 
boy — for he really looked a boy — beside him. 
‘Arthur, how like her you are,’ he said, rever- 
ently. ‘You hardly remember her. Ah, me! 
the sunny day she first came to Priors Loring, 
and the dark day she left it ; for there never has 
been light in the place since.— So you are going 
to-day?’ 

1 1 am going to-day ; but you shall hear from 
me often, Mr llarding.’ 

The two walked out to the front of the house 
and there parted ; and then Arthur Loring went 
j back to pack up his tilings. 

lie was in his old room at this sad task, with 
as ‘brave a heart as could be expected, when a 
kitchenmaid — almost the last of the household 
now left— tapped at the door to say that there 
were two ladies below. 

‘Ladies?’ he repeated with surprise. ‘What 
ladies ? ’ 

‘Strangers, sir, come to view the house; and 
there ’s no one in but me.’ 

‘ Very well, Jane ; say I shall be down 
directly.’ % 

There was no reason why he should not have 
followed ut once, save for vexation and shame. 
It was mortifying to have to ‘show’ the house 
to inquisitive anil captious strangers just as he 
was leaving it. If they were vulgar, they would 
probably offend him ; if they were gentlewomen, 
no doubt they would pity him. Either prospect 
was bitter enough to the beggared heir. He 
went down, his pale face showing some of the 
colour which he could not quite drive back, and 
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found two ladies standing at the drawing-room 
window looking out — apparently mother and 
daughter. The latter, a girl certainly under 
twenty, turned her face as he entered, and some 
singular inlluence in the modest radiance of her 
beauty for an instant surprised him. But he 
at once bowed, and gave his attention to the elder 
lady— a cold and handsome woman of middle age, 
of tall and graceful figure. This lady presented 
her card of admission, and hoped, with quiet 
dignity, that their visit was not inconveniently 
timed. To which he answered, ‘ Not at all/ and 
expressed his readiness for want of a better 
guide, to show them all they wished to see. 

Preceding them from room to room, and briefly 
but courteously answering the few questions 
which the elder lady addressed to him — the girl 
not opening her lips at all — he conducted them 
through the several reception rooms. Once, 
before a certain picture, he knew that they both 
turned and glanced at him, though liis face was 
directed another way ; but the likeness was one 
that nobody could have missed. 

Arthur Boring sent the maid to show them the 
rooms in the upper pait, and waited in the hall 
until thev came down, which was not long. 
Passing the dooi of the study, he noticed the 
elder lady glance towards it. 

‘It is a book-room/ he saiu, ‘with nothing to 
recommend it except the view from the window. 
Pray look at it.’ 

lie led them in, and pointed out the fine view 
which the window commanded. Then lie took 
the opportunity of explaining that everything 
in the house would be left exactly as they saw 
it. 

‘Except that/ he added, seeing them looking 
at the picture of his mother, ‘ which is all I wish 
to take with me.* 

‘ A sister ? ’ said the lady very softly, with a 
delicacy in her tone which seemed to deprecate 
offence. 

‘ My mother, madam ; the portrait was painted 
very soon after I was born/ 

Then the curious influence which had startled 
him on fust seeing the young lady’s face was 
explained. It struck the girl’s mother at the 
same instant, for she withdrew her gaze suddenly 
from the portrait and looked at her daughter 
with considerable surprise. The girl’s eyes might 
have been painted lor those of Arthur Loring’s 
mother. A blush of interesting consciousness 
suffused her face ; and then, without a word 
spoken on the subject, they withdrew from the 
room. 

The fly from the station was waiting at the 
door, and in a couple of minutes they hud 
thanked him and driven away. He only recol- 
lected after they were gone that the cai'4 — which 
was still in his hand — was made out to ‘the 
bearer but he put it jn his pocket-book, so that 
he could find out from the agents in London .who 
the visitors were. 

The same evening, at eight o’clock, found 
Arthur Luring in London, with the world before 
him. 

Without as yet bestowing much thought upon 
a change of life which he had still to realise, 
Arthur Loring instinctively kept away from those 
localities he liad hitherto known best, and put 
up for the present at the Midland Hotel at St j 


Pancras. He put off thinking until he had 
dined ; and having dined, found the thinking 
not so easy a matter. In fact, it was a failure, 
for he knew no more Vhat he was fitted for in 
the battle of life than a girl from a country 
boarding-school. And in truth, in whatever 
direction his thoughts turned, they never failed 
to meet the sweet eyes of the young lady who 
had visited Priors Loring that afternoon. 

He had two uncles residing in London, one 
reputed to be a rich man, whom good fortune 
had raised above his deserts ; the other was a 
bachelor engaged in business, and possessed of 
nothing beyond the salary he earned. However, 
there was an old attachment between Arthur and 
the poorer uncle — who. was the youngest of the 
three brothers — and to him lie went. 

He know his uncle’s house in Chelsea well, for 
in his brighter days he had been a frequent 
visitor. Over a draper’s shyp in the King’s Itoad, 
Mr Iialph Loring had his three respectable but 
by no means genteel rooms. 

‘Arthur?’ lie said, glancing up from his even- 
ing paper; ‘liow is this? Glad fo see you, my 
lad, but something’s the matter.’ 

Arthur Loring laughed— not very cheerfully — 
and without more ceremony told liis uncle the 
whole ‘matter’ in a few words. 

‘ I want your advice, Uncle Ralph. What had 
I best do V 

‘ Of course I expected there would be nothing 
left, Arthur, and I’m not surprised at seeing 
you. The question is what can you do? It 
stiikes me your school acquirements are of little 
practical use, except you can impart them to others 
— and there are too many teachers. — Wouldn’t 
| some of your old friends provide a berth for 
i you ?’ 

Arthur reddened. ‘You don’t suppose I would 
ask them, uncle V 

‘ Well, then, you must go to school again, 
Arthur. That is to say, you must learn the ways 
of busings in some oflice.’ 

‘ 1 suppose that ’s it.’ 

‘ But here let me tell you, my boy, that it isn’t 
so eusy to get the chance. There are a hundred 
j eager applicants for every vacant stool in London, 

! and although none of them has an education like 
| yours, the least qualified of the lot is far ahead 
of you in point of utility/ 

‘It isn’t encouraging. But something I must 
get, or ’ 

‘Just so. But whatever you may get will be 
ill paid. Do you think you can live on thirty 
shillings a week? You will hardly get that to 
start with, for it will be some time* before you 
can be of much use. You will have to learn 
book-keeping and shorthand, which are now ele- 
mentary requisites in eveiy business office.’ 

Arthur Lormg sighed, and thought it might 
be' better to enlist as a soldier at once and have 
done with anxiAy. 

‘ It strikes me, Arthur, your only course is to 
apply to ytur uncle Henry ; he is at the head 
of a large oflice, and could give you a place at 
once.’ 

‘ You know he was my father’s enemy.’ 

* I know lie was, and that he has as little love 
for you. He is the most unmitigated scoundrel 
in London, though he lives in a square and keeps 
carriages. However, liis day is coming. — But ail 
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that is beside the question ; you must apply to 
him.’ 

‘Tell me this, uncle, cried the young man 
with sudden energy : ‘did my father ever injure 
liiin, that they should be enemies ?’ 

‘That depends on the way you look at it. 
Henry admired your mother ; but your father 
woh and wedded her. Before you were born, 
Henry came down to Priors Loring, half tipsy, 
and acted in so outrageous a fashion that your 
father horsewhipped him out of the place. He 
has never been there since. I know a good deal 
of his subsequent history, which I may tell you 
some time. He is now manager of a company, 
the Annuitants’ Investment Association, and 
Heaven help the annuitants ! It was he who 
advanced that last mortgage on Priors Loring.’ 

‘And it is all lost?’ 

‘All lost Do you know why he did it? Of 
course it was the company’s money, and his 
name was not in the transaction— at least your 
poor father was ignorant of it. He wanted to 
see your father’s ruin. He was in treaty with 
the insurance people for the transfer of the first 
mortgage, so as to be able to strike the blow with 
his own hand. Instead of wliat he hoped for, 
he received two heavy blows himself. The in- 
surance people declined to transfer their mort- 
gage on the terms oflered, and your father lots' 
died. Net result, thirty thousand lost, without 
the anticipated equivalent of breaking your 
father’s heart.’ 

Arthur Loring turned this over in his mind 
for a few minutes. ‘And will the mortgagees 
foreclose and sell the place?’ he inquired 
anxiously. 

* I don’t think so, if they can get in their four 
and a half per cent. There will be no charge on 
the estates now — no Squire to keep up — and the 
rent of the house ami park and shootings will 
be considerable! I ’m afraid, though, your pros- 
pects of going back, Arthur, are very poor.' 

‘ l was not thinking of that, uncle,’ he«ans\vered 
sadly. ‘I have bid farewell to Priors Loring. 
All the same, I shall be glad il it is not sold, 
though it will be much the same thing to have 
strangers living there. — Only fancy ! I had the 
pleasure of showing two “viewers” over tljp 
house to-day.’ 

* Who were they V 

‘I don’t know ; they were ladies— mother and 
daughter. Curiously enough, they seemed to be 
specially interested in the house, for they said 

very little; and’ It was on his tongue to 

mention the incident of the portrait, but instead 
he added : ‘‘They didn’t say a word as to whether 
they liked the place or not, but merely thanked 
me, and drove away to the station in a fly.’ 

‘Any one who rents Priors Loring will require 
money to keep it up,’ observed Ralph Loring. 

‘ What were the ladies like V 

He described them briefly, ohly referring to 
the younger lady as being very beautiful and 
quiet. * 

‘What kind of eyes has she? When I hear 
a lady described, Arthur, I make it a rule to 
know all I can about her eyes. A woman’s eyes 
are everything, to my mind.’ 

‘Well, as it happens,’ said the young fellow, 
laughing, * this young lady’s eyes are very inter- 
acting.’ 


‘ What colour are they ?’ 

‘ I don’t know about the colour, Uncle Ralph ; 
hut,’ he added softly, ‘you remember my mother’s 
eyes?’ 

‘Ah!’ said the old gentleman quickly. ‘Just 
wlmt I suspected. You would never guess who 
the tall woman was, who seemed so deeply 
interested in Priors Loring V 

* No.’ 

‘Your enemy’s wife, Arthur — Mrs Henry 
Loring.’ 

The young man started with an uneasy feeling. 
If the ladies’ visit foreshadowed the coming of 
Henry Loring to occupy the place of master of 
Priors Loring, the heir would rather see the old 
house sold by public auction to any stranger in 
the land. ‘Are you sure about the mortgagees, 
Uncle Ralph ?’ he asked with dim fear. 

‘Well, I don’t think your uncle will get the 
mortgage, though he is a very clever man. — And 
now, hadn’t you better see him to-morrow? I 
know you don’t like it, but 1 think it will be 
beat.’ 

Arthur Loring confessed to himself as he drove 
back to the hotel that night, that -whatsoever 
odd humour his uncle Ralph might have been 
in, liis words had not administered comfort. 
Ralph evidently detested his brother licurtily, 
and Arthur was not disposed to deny that Henry 
entirely deserved it. But the young fellow was 
far from willing to approach the prosperous 
uncle who hated him as his father’s son — or his 
mother’s? — in the character of one in distress. 
He meant to try other resources first. 

lie tried them day after day for a week, and 
the vain applications he made here, there, and 
everywhere, left him sick at heart. At the same 
time he left the hotel and took a lodging in 
Marylebone. 

One day, after failing ill two new quarters to 
which he went in answer to advertisements, he 
took a sudden resolution and went to the offices 
of the Annuitants’ Inve^inent Association in 
Pall Mall. But his heart failed him when, in 
answer to his inquiry whether Mr Luring was 
in, a supercilious clerk shoitly demanded, ‘Wliat 
name ? ’ 

He reddened, and declining to give his name, 
walked out. 

lie now resolved that he would go to Cadogan 
, Square and leave his card with a request for an 
interview. This would be more dignified, at all 
eventc ; and if his uncle should then suggest 
appointing him in the Annuitants’ office, it would 
take away the humiliation of having to make the 
request himself. 

Poor Arthur Loring was both startled and 
mortified when the door of the mansion in 
Oadogap* Square was opened to him by one of the 
Priors Loring footmen. 

‘You here, Brooks?’ lie said. 

A sense of shame coloured the menial’s face 
os he answered: ‘Yes, Mr Arthur. Mr Loring 
has taken on all of us as was willing to engage. — 
It isn’t quite so comfortable as Priors Loring, sir, 
but we hopes soon’ 

‘Never mind,’ interrupted Arthur, cutting him 
short ; ‘give my card to Mr Loring.' So saying, 
he turned from the door. 

How the transfer of these servants* allegiance, 
and the half-spoken prospect of soon going back 
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to Priors Loring with their new master, made his 
pride smart ! But the heart of a young man is 
more prone to other emotions, as Arthur Loring 
immediately found before he had descended the 
last step from his uncle’s door. 

A carriage drove up and stopped, and care- 
lessly glancing towards it, he met the eyes of 
his cousin. The girl slightly coloured with sur- 
prise, and smiled a timiu recognition. A young 
man who sat opposite to her noted these things, 
and treated Loring to a stare of haughty aston- 
ishment as he raised his hat to the lady ; but 
Arthur Loring gave no thought to the presence 
of tlie gentleman — until he next met him— and 
walked away under the magic influence of a new 
feeling, which was, of course, kindled by his fair 
cousin's’ bright eyes. 

‘You are right, Uncle Ralph,’ he observed that 
night, as he sat sipping a cup of that epicurean 
bachelor’s cocoa — ‘you are right in what you 
hold conceniing ladies’ eyes.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Uncle Ralph with a short cough, 
‘so you have met her again, have you?’ 

‘I didn’t mean that — I wasn’t thinking’ 

Arthur stammered, red and laughing. ‘How- 
ever, I suppose that was what put the thought 
in my head.’ 

‘Very good,’ was the dry remark. — ‘Well?’ 

‘Well— l hadn’t anything else to say. Of 
course Miss Loring’s eyes are very attractive.’ 

‘Of course. — And now, tell me how it hap- 
pened.’ 

‘Simply enough. I was leaving a card for 
my unde, and bhe drove up as I came away — 
that was all.’ 

‘Anybody with her?’ 

‘Only a gentleman, who, by the way, seemed 
to resent the courtesy oi raising my hat to her.’ 

‘He resented your knowing each other, Arthur. 
That limn, now, will be your natural enemy if 
you meet him again, as very likely you shall.’ 

‘Why should he be my enemy v 

‘ Because lie wants the girl for himself.’ 

‘But I don’t want to take her from him,’ 
said Arthur Loring; ‘and if I did,’ he added, 
‘there would be little probability of my suc- 
ceeding.’ 

‘Let me tell you, though,’ said his uncle, ‘she 
is a prize worth the winning. Is there her equal 
for beauty in London? You admit there isn’t. 
Furthermore, she owns none of your excellent 
unde’s blood ; and her name is Maud Lavelle, 
and I believe she has a fortune of a quarter of 
a million.’ 

The young man heard this with amazement. 
‘Not my uncle’s daughter? Whose daughter is 
she, then ?’ 

‘Her mother’s, of course. Mrs Loring is an 
American lauy, and was a widow wlfen your 
unde married her. She has money, too, but it 
is her own, though Henry enjoys the income of 
it. I suppose the mother’s money will eventually 
go to the daughter. Think pf Priors Loring 
again, Arthur, with such a mistress as Maud 
Lavelle !’ 

The suggestion, touching ns it did his own 
Becret sentiment respecting this lovely girl, sent 
the blood coursing through Arthur Loring and 
mounting to his very forehead. ‘Ah, well, 
uncle,’ he observed presently with a sigh, ‘it 
is no use thinking of such things. I have other 


matters to attend to at present. I suppose Uncle 
Henry will not notice my card. Mrs Loring 
seems to be a — a stern lady.’ 

‘ She has been deceived, Arthur,’ answered his 
uncle ; ‘ and would have revolted if she had 
been able. But her husband inspires her with 
fear, and she is a mere slave to his will. So, 
for that matter, is her daughter. If Mrs Loribg 
had the power to give him her money, he would 
have had every penny of it from her long since. 
It is a pity, for your sake.’ 

‘What is a pity ?’ 

‘That the women have no will of their own. 
If they had, you could go in and win the girl 
in spite of lam.’ 

‘So, then, the case *is this, uncle,’ Arthur 
Loring replied with a bitter laugh — ‘that Miss 
Lavelle is not to be won without iny uncle’s 
consent. That’s a hopeful prospect for me, is 
it not ?’ • 

‘All the same, your lather’s son shouldn’t be 
dismayed. I should try, if I u ere you.’ 

‘And fail. But failure in mieh matters in- 
volves a good deal, Uncle Ralph ; and I think 
I will spare myself the unhappiness. I have 
enough without it.’ 


DISCOVERY OF AN EARLY CHRISTIAN 
HOUSE AT ROME. 

A discovery has been made of a ymique de- 
scription within the walls of ancient Rome, and 
that ib of a house which belonged to Christians 
ot the fourth century, as perfect as any of those 
that have been exhumed at Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum. The house, with its painted halls, 
its baths, its cellars, its corridors, owes its pre- 
servation to very peculiar circumstances. 

In A.D. 3(51, Julian — commonly known as the 
Apostate because he renounced Christianity and 
laboured »to revive paganism —was desirous of 
having about his person and in his palaces only 
such men as sympathised with him. There were 
on his accession two chamberlains of the palace 
in Rome, named John and Paul, who were 
(ihristiuns. As they refused to renounce their 
religion, Julian sent orders that they should he 
strangled in their own house, buried in their 
cellar ; and he gave out to the world that they 
had been banished. The tiutli, however, came 
out through their servants ; and when a crowd 
of Christians went to visit their place of burial, 
soldiers were sent to disperse them and drive 
them from the house, three of them, two men 
and a woman, being killed. 

Julian reigned but one year and eight months ; 
and his successor, Jovian, a Christian, at once gave 
orders that a basilica, or church, should be erected 
over their tomk Tins was done by ’a senator 
named Pammachius, the lrieml of Saint Jerome, 
son of the man to whom the commission w’ns 
given. Later, in the Lombard invasion, the 
church was ruined, and was not rebuilt till the 
twelfth century. 

Now it has been discovered that what Pam- 
machius did was to use the old house, laying the 
iioor of his church on the level of the first story, 
incorporating the walls into his church, and 
filling up all the ground-floor with earth and 
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atones, so as to assure a solid foundation for his 
pavement. All he really did in transformation 
was to knock away the fjoor above, and knock out 


rebuilt the church, he used all that remained of 
tile earlier buildings, without altering them or 
destroying anything. But he had certainly no 
idea that under the floor was an almost intact 
ancient Christian mansion, though his builders 
must have found walls below the surface, which 
they strengthened, and built upon for their new 
structure. Unfortunately, side chapels were con- 
structed in the seventeenth century, when the 
foundations were carried through the disturbed 
soil to the rock beneath. 

The Padre Germano was the first to suspect 
what lay buried, lie observed, on close examina- 
tion of the south wall of the church, that it 
exhibited the peculiar appearance of the side of 
a modem house in a street of Edinburgh or 
London or Rome, with two rows of windows, one 
above the other, and a basement of arches. The 
whole were walled up with Roman bricks ; but 
nevertheless were, when examined, found to con- 
stitute unmistakably the side of a house rising at 
one end to the height of thirty-six feet. In the 
lower story or basement were six arches. Seven- 
teen feet above appeared the line of a floor, and 
that is the level ot the actual floor of the church. 
The liill-side slopes rapidly from east to west, so 
that the level at the portico of the church to the 
east is seventeen or eighteen feet above the level 
of the ground at the west end. Above this 
arcaded basement appeared thirteen windows, 
all blocked with relieving arches in brick over 
them ; and above these, again, signs of u second 
floor eleven feet six inches approximately ; and 
then a row of thirteen more windows with their 
heads knocked off, and the wall of the church 
rising above and out of these broken windows. 

Here, clearly, was the fagade of an ancient 
house, consisting of a ground-floor and two upper 
stories, and this could only have been the house 
of the chamberlains, for from the fifth century 
there is documentary evidence as to the existence 
of a church on the spot. Moreover, on elope 
inspection it appeared that the house had ex- 
tended farther to the west by one more bay ; 
but this had been destroyed when the basilica 
was built, the rugged ends of the wall being 
left 

The Padre Germano having conic to the con- 
clusion that he had found the fagade of the 
house of 'the martyred chamberlains, next con- 
jectured that the basement story remained fairly 
intact below the floor of the church. He pro- 
ceeded to appeal for funds, and began to dig ; by 
the spring of 1881) he had cleared out several 
vaulted chamber* ; and after some delay, caused 
by failure of funds, work has Wen resumed, and 
further discoveries will doubtless be made. 

He soon proved to have come on the principal 
rooms of the house, the reception and dining 
rooms, and these have revealed walls painted 
richly in a style no way inferior to the best work 
at Pompeii. The plan of the house is very 
curious and intricate, and differs a good deal 
ironi the ordinary plan of a Roman house, the 
difference being probably occasioned by the rapid 


fall of the ground, on the slope of Monte Celio, 
where the house of the chamberlains stood. 

So far, four large chambers have been cleared, 
as well as two smaller ones— divans, we may call 
them — and a greut deal of that portion of the 
house devoted to domestic purposes. One noble 
hall has a frieze of eleven nude figures holding 
festoons of flowers and fruit, each figure about 
three feet six inches high, drawn with perfect 
grace and mastery. Between the figures are 
peacocks and ducks pacing in easy attitudes, and 
birds fly above the garlands. The vaulting of 
this chamber is covered with an intricate pattern 
of vines trailing in all directions, with children 
picking grapes and scaring birds. One bird has 
pounced on a mouse, and is pecking it to death. 
This chamber belonged almost certainly to the 
house of the brothers’ parents, and the painting 
to a period before the family embraced Chris- 
tianity, not that there is any particular heathen 
symbol in the decoration, or that the early 
Christians objected to representations of the mule, 
but that the quality of the drawing is superior 
to the age of Constantine, and is determined to 
belong to the third century at the latest. 

The Tablinum or grand reception room of the 
house, however, leaves no doubt as to the religion 
of the owners of the house. On the vault is 
represented Moses removing liis slices before he 
approaches the burning bush, also a woman with 
hands uplifted in prayer. In two places in the 
| house are paintings representing a vessel of milk 
and two sheep, one approaching, the other turn- 
j ing away— a well-known symbolic representation 
found in the Catacombs, the vessel signifying the 
‘sincere milk of the Word,’ which some receive 
anti others reject. 

The Padre Geimano observed that the plaster 
of the wall, the plaster laid on to receive the 
painted decorations, was in one place raised in a 
j sort of blister. lie picked it, and from under 
the plaster came forth a leaden seal with the 
initials of Christ thereon. The Romans were 
| wont to lay leaden seals stamped with the image 
j of the Emperor in the foundations of their build- 
ings. Here the plasterers must have held the 
leaden seal with the symbol of their Heavenly 
King with one finger against the wall, whilst 
they plastered over it, to fix it in place, to show 
to after-ages that the woik had been done by 
Christians. 

Two rooms u'ere void of paintings ; all the 
plaster had been picked off, and there were 
scratched figures and names on the wall : a ship 
— ‘ Mayst thou live’— the names of visitors, some 
in Greek. Padre Germano concluded that this 
poition of the house must have been left open 
after the church was built ; and that the plaster 
had b*en picked off by pilgrims. He conjec- 
tured, therefore, that lie must be near the place 
of interment ; and before long that was dis- 
covered, in the cellar, where was not only the 
white marble cist or box in which the bodies 
of the martyrs had been placed, but also a trian- 
gular corner table of white maible, standing on a 
marble pillar, with a hollow sunk like a basin in 
the top — in fact, the oil-lamp that burnt before 
their tomb. About this there is to he noted the 
curious fact that Pope Gregory the Great— the 
same who sent missionaries to England at the 
close of the sixth century — sent a present of relics 
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to Theodelindo, queen of the Lombards, and 
among them was ‘oil from the confession of 
Saints John and Paul,’ that is, oil taken from this 
identical lamp. 

This cellar having been cleared of earth, Padre 
Germano noticed that the vault above had been 
rudely cut through, forming a rough hexagonal 
hole. Moreover, steps were found leading up- 
wards ; and these, on being cleared, led to a 
passage, at the end of which was a window with 
a grating, exactly over the place of burial of the 
martyrs. This was the window through which 
pilgrims let down ribbons to touch the tomb. 
But what was peculiarly interesting here was a 
series of paintings, representing on one side the 
martyrdom, on tne other the figures of the mar- 
tyrs themselves, and others, perhaps Pammachius 
himself and his wife, bringing baskets of offer- 
ings in their hands. As these paintings certainly 
belong to his time, and as he was a contemporary 
with the martyrs, it i* not impossible that we 
have in this series actual portraits. That the 
ancient Romans were very particular about their 
family portraits we know ; and indeed, already 
one white marble bust belonging to the family 
series has been found in this buried house. 

Among the many objects of interest found 
beside*, we can only notice that two of the wine- 
jars in the cellar have been found stamped with 
the Christian symbol ; wine was probably con- 
tained in them set apart for sacred purposes. 

In conclusion, we must point out that this 
discovery is absolutely unique. Many heathen 
mansions have been disinterred ; hut this is the 
only house that has been found that unmistak- 
ably belonged to Christians. In another way 
it is unique : it is the sole extant sample of a 
tli roc-storied Roman house. One was uncovered 
at Pompeii, hut the walls fell. Here the walls 
are intact, built into those of a church. 


A HOT MORNING. 

It was frightfully hot. The worst night we have 

had this hot weather ; at least so II says. 

But then she says that regularly every morning, 
and so the value of her observation is lessened. 
Still, it certainly was more stifling than usual 
last night. 1 got to sleep some time after two. 
The servants become abominably lively and talka- 
tive at night after their somnolence during the 
day, and their lines are dose to the bungalow. 
The syces, or native grooms, squatting at the stable- 
door kept tlieir hookahs bubbling merrily ; and the 
kitchen-boy — a youth of education— regaled his 
brother Moslems with precepts from the Koran, 
intoned in the dismal minor clmnt which is the 
orthodox style of rendering such work^ Then, 
after I had been asleep for a little, I was rudely 
awakened and requested to go and kick the 
punkah coolie. Now, of all things I hate getting 
out of bed in the dark : of course, I never *can 
find my slippers ; and even ultlfough it is only a 
frog that goes squelch under my naked foot, still 
it might have been a snake or a scorpion. 

Having roused the erring coolie into a con- 
dition of comparative wakefulness, I took the 
opportunity to go across to the lines and threaten 
the kitchen-boy into silence and the hookahs with 
destruction. I stood in the compound for a 


minute ; there was not a breath of wind ; the 
stars throbbed in the dusky blue as if threatened 
with heat-apoplexy. A watchman indulged in 
his peculiarly aggravating cough in a neighbour- 
ing compound. A faint chorus of jackals and 
frogs came over from the river, and the hum of 
mosquitoes was loud in my ears. On my way 
back to bed I came across my own watchman 
sleeping peacefully on his back in the veranifa, 
his arms and legs stretched out on the cool stone. 

I placed my foot on his bosom ; he gasped, 
squirmed, opened his eyes, and seeing me, 
relapsed at once into cringing apologetic servility. 

I again sought my couch. 1 believe I slept a 
little, for when I awoke it was gray dawn, and 
a lusty * brain-fever ’ bird was busy at his matins 
in the pipai tree outside the window. 

Reader, perchance you have been ill, and in 
the early morning, when sleep has first visited 
your eyes, you may have anathematised the 
doleful milkman or rumbling omnibus that 
destroyed your last hope of slumber. Think, 
then, what it is when the long hot wakeful 
night is over, and the breezes of daybreak at 
last bring some chance of repose, to have a 
fiendish bird sitting outside your chamber, sing- 
ing or rather yelling to you by the hour the two 
words ‘ brain -fever,’ in a maddening ascending 
falsetto, varied by a reiterated scale of shrill 
whistles. Such is the pleasing songBter that 
makes the Indian dawn hideous in the hot 
weather. A small inconspicuous fowl, seldom 
seen, and inhabiting the tops of the Highest and 
thickest trees round the house, lie cannot be 
driven away, and glories in his security. How 
often have 1 prowled under the trees in the 
early morning, with gun in hand and murder in 
my heart, nearly dislocating my neck in futile 
efforts to spot the enemy in his leafy stronghold 
j shouting with glee at my discomfiture. 

Well, I lie and listen, fascinated as I always 
am by the brute ; watching the punkah flapping 
to and fro in the hot gray air. The mournful 
notes of flie reveille come faintly over to show 
that a new day has begun, and the smell of wood- 
smoke and of the eternal hookah is wafted into 
the room. From where I lie I can see thiough 
the mosquito netting over the open windows the 
yti wrung khidmatgar filling the kettle for our 
morning tea. The syces and grass-cutters are 
still handing round the hookah, and look as if 
they had been thus employed all night, while 
the native head-servant reclines on Ins bed at 
the kitchen door in an attitude more easy than 
graceful. 

Perhaps it may be a little cooler ^in the ver- j 
andu, and it is not worth while trying to sleep j 
now, so I go out and throw' iny6elf into a long j 
chair. On my appearance the head-servant scuttles 
into his house ; and the grass-cutters gather up 
their ropes and knives and slink off into the 
jungle with that air of a beaten hound peculiar 
to the race. The crows are up and doing, watch- 
ing the preparations for breakfast with keen 
interest A particularly tame myna comes hop- 
ping into the veranda to see about this meal, at 
which it is a constant and favoured guest Then 
Karim brings the tea, and the clatter of the cups 

summons 11 and more crows. H makes 

her remark about the weather ; and the crows, in 
an expectant circle on trees and roofs, look on 
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hungrily, and make remarks too. The myna 
gets a bit of toast, and loses two or three more, 
owing to the superior dexterity of the crows. I 
object to encouraging these evil birds in this 
way. The myna does not over-step the limits 
of decorum ; but the crows soon become imper- 
tinently familiar, and grab things wholesale off 
tly table, upsetting the mi lk -jug with their 
wings. So 1 call for Nettle to drive away the 
intruders. She appears from her usual resting- 
place, the cool moist stones of the bath-room, 
dragging her weary limbs along, with drooping 
ears and wagless tail. Poor little beast, she 
suffers terribly from the heat and from fever, 
which ailment is doubtless aggravated by the 
cold and damp of her chosen bed. She has not 
a bark left in her ; so she makes a half-hearted 
dash at a crow, which merely jumps high enough 
to let the dog pass beneath it. Having thus done 
her duty, she subsides again, turning a deaf ear 
to all inducements ' to t go after her favourite 
food, the lizards, which are scampering up and 
down the smooth walls like flies on a window- 
pane. She even betrays no emotion when a 
squirrel makes a desperate rush over the ground 
in full view from one tree to another, which 
opportunity of taking the squirrel at a dis- 
advantage she is generally eagerly on the watch 
for. Tins particular squirrel and Nettle are old 
acquaintances, and many an exciting chase they 
have indulged in together. It must be even 
more thrilling for the squirrel than for the 
terrier, 1 should say, although Nettle has hitherto 
only arrived at the foot of the tree in time to 
bark fruitlessly at the squirrel, chattering in 
safety among the boughs over her head. 

Our faithful blnsti , the one hard-working and 
deserving member in all the lazy retinue of 
Indian servants, staggers into the compound 
from the well across the road, with his huge 

§ oat-skin of water on his back. Presently the 
elicious gush of the cool water into my tub 
invites me to that greatest of all luxuries, one’s 
morning hath in the hot weather. Ka<lr Baksli, 
the regimental barber, hops over the low mud 
wall from the next compound, doubtless primed 
as usual with some choice morsel of scandal, 
which he straightway discharges into the head- 
servant’s attentive ears. For the barber, making 
his rounds ol all the bungalows every morning, 
takes the place of the daily newspaper for the 
gossip-loving domestics, and like that periodical, 
improves and embellishes with practised hand 
each item of his intelligence. 

Now the sun is up and waxing strong, and the 
crows are getting every moment more offensively 
energetic. The Indian crow revels in the scorch- 
ing glare of its native sun. In the white, silent, 
stifling noontide, as you lie gasping under the 
punkah, no sound save his un melodious voice 
breaks the stillness ; and when no other bird or 
animal or human being can do aught but crawl, 
panting, # ito the deepest, darkest shade to be 
found, and lie there speechless and ^motionless, 
the crows are hopping nimbly about the com- 
pound, cawing and squabbling, or flying aim- 
lessly round the roof, looking quite cool and 
happy in their glittering jet-black plumage, that 
you know must be hot enough to scorch the hand 
that should touch it. In fact, it seems a neces- 
sity to these winged salamanders that they be 


heated up to somewhere near boiling-point be- 
fore developing their full amount of diabolical 
activity. 

Over the wall our next-door neighbour is 
visible among his plants. He is a little fat man, 
and looks at present like a huge mushroom as he 
stands half eclipsed under a pith-hat as big as 
an umbrella. He has a mania for that most 
unprofitable amusement, gardening in India; and 
his compound is wonderfully laid out in a com- 
plicated system of irrigation canals between beds 
of vegetables, which never seem to strike the 
happy mean between rank unwholesome luxuri- 
ance and stunted dryness. At anyrate I am sure 
his garden-produce does not pay the keep of 
the two big white bullocks that spend the day 
walking dreamily round the groaning, squeaking 
Persian wheel which draws the water from his 
well. 

II says she thinks she will go to the 

swimming-baths ; but at the same time seems to 
doubt whether splashing about in the tepid water 
with a dozen other ladies, and drinking more tea 
there, will be worth the roasting drive she will 
have home. But the sight of my horse being 
saddled by the syce is a gentle reminder that 
work must be done although the mercury be over 

a hundred. So, leaving H to make up her 

mind on the knotty question of the baths, I shout 
for the barber, who has been bitting patiently 
at the kitchen door for the last half-hour, and 
depart to dress. 


ODD PAYMENTS IN KIND. 

‘Send me a side of the pork !’ was the conclusive 
reply of the American lawyer, when a hog-stealer 
whom his eloquence had sa\od from conviction 
proposed to reward the service with unsubstan- 
tial thanks m default of dollars. He cared as 
little for professional etiquette as the old Edin- 
burgh doctor who plumed himself upon taking 
the unorthodox fee of a sack ot potatoes from a 
moneyless patient. ‘The man,’ said he, ‘ was a 
poor mail. We must be liberal. Our Master 
enjoins it upon us, and it is recommended in the 
admirable aphorisms of Hippocrates. The man 
had no money, so I had 1o (leal gently with him, 
and take what he had ; though, as a rule, I prefer 
the modern to the ancient exchange, pecunia 
instead of peons. 1 

Not quite of the same mind was Richard de 
Betonye, the representative of the City of London 
in the parliament held at York by King Edward 
III. in 1328. Taking a fancy to a certain cover- 
let furred with liieniver, valued at eight marks, 
which had come somewhat mysteriously into the 
possession of the City fathers, he was allowed 
to take it in part payment of the expenses he 
had been put to in his parliamentary capacity. 
Payment m kind was no unusual thing in 
Plantagenet times. Engaging Nichol to be Ins 
gardener of his ‘ manoire de la Sauvoye,’ John 
o’ Gaunt undertook to find such rails and fences 
as were necessary ; but Niclrol was to manure 
and work the ground at liis own cost, and to 
receive twopence a day, and all the fruits and 
* herbages ’ he raised, after supplying the require- 
ments of time-honoured Lancaster’s housenold. 
When a boat brought porpoise to the landing- 
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place at London Bridge, the bridge bailiff claimed 
the tails, fins, and entrails for his fee. Offenders 
even were mulcted in kind instead of coin. For 
threatening that if he caught the Mayor outside 
the City bounds he would ensure his never 
getting within them again, Roger Thorold was 
condemned to present the insulted dignitary with 
a hundred tuns of wine ; and in 1329, Robert 
le Bert., goldsmith, who had been sent with others 
with messages from the City to the king at 
Windsor, having taken upon himself to prnily 
retire from the fellowship of his companions, was 
adjudged to pay one tun of wine to the chamber- 
lain for the use of the commonalty ; and lie and 
John de Castelacre were bound over to keep the 
peace towards each other on pam of paying two 
tuns of wine to the same official for the like 
purpose. 

When Sir Henry Pierrepont took up his ap- 
pointment to the Recorderslup of Nottingham in 
1003, the ‘town’ presented him with a gallon of 
white wine, a gallon of claret, a pottle of iiiuska- 
dyne, a pottle of su* k, a =Mg.v Kif, with nine 
shillings, and twenty pt rm\ worth oi lemons. In 
the same year tin* JSounigham burgesses gave 
the Earl of Shrewsbury a veal, a mutton, a lamb, 
a dozen chickens, two dozen rabbits, two dozen 
pigeons, and four capons. As the record says 
nothing of any services rendered by Recorder or 
Earl, we suppose they were paid in advance, or 
in lively expectation on the paitof the burgesses 
of favours to come. 

Dear as be might be in one sense to all the 
country round, an old-time pastor of Crossth waite 
could hardly be dear to his tloek of Cumberland 
folk at ail annual stipend of five pounds ; a 
‘hardened s,uk’ or shut of coarse linen; the 
pmilege of phing In* knife and fork for a week 
together at any table in the parish ; and the 
right of turning his geese on the public common. 
Better olf were the clergymen of Virginia, who 
as late as the last centun weie paid for their 
ministrations in tobacco, since with a little 
trouble, the weed could be converted mto cash ; 
a transformation not to be easily or profitably 
effected with ten feet of stove-pipe, three kegs 
of varnish, two packets of corn-starch, a felt hat, 
a paper collar, four palm-leaf fans, and two 
bundles of bed-sheets, wdueh the trustees of a 
western Pennsylvanian church handed over to 
their minister in full satisfaction of the arrears 
of salary due, to the long-suffering man. 

One can hardly imagine a procession of Irving- 
itqft) or a troop of upholders of the sacred lamp 
of burlesque, hurrying along that Thespian 
thoroughfare the Strand, laden with fish, llesh, 
fowl, and other comestibles ; but a similar sight 
on a small scale might have been seen here 
and there in the so-called palmy days of the 
drama, when poor plavers ‘on circuit’ w>re hard 
put to it to make both ends meet. Portsmouth- 
way, it was the usual thing for juvenile patrons 
of the theatre to tender eggs, fruit, or cabbaged to 
the manageress and money -taker, who, taking the 
goods the would-be gods provided, passed them 
m on their disbursing twopence in current coin. 
Jemmy Whiteley owed his popularity as a stroll- 
ing manager to* his readiness in accepting any- 
thing eatable for as many admissions as it was 
fairly worth ; making his ‘ treasury ’ resemble a 
general provision store. At a village on the sea- 


coast his patrons brought him nothing but fish, 
and his company threatened revolt ; so the next 
evening, after passing in nineteen people for a 
shad apiece, Jemmy stopped the twentieth comer 
with : ‘ 1 beg your pardon, my darling. 1 am 
extremely sorry to refuse you ; but if we eat, any 
more tish, by the powers, we shall all be turned 
mto mermaids !’ t 

Dollars would seem to lie scarce with the 
Saints of Utah. When Brigham Young invited 
Mademoiselle Rita Sanganelle to appear at Mon- 
tana, he fixed the charge of admission at one 
fowl, and a supplementary pigeon if the fowl was 
not so plump as it might be. The night’s receipts 
amounted to seven hundred fowls and fifty 
pigeons ; and the dancer had no reason to com- 
plain when she was paid'thoir equivalent in cash, 
at the rate of sixteen shillings per fowl and 
nine shillings per pigeon; coming better off than 
the actor at, the Salt Lake City theatre, whose 
takings on his benefit night? consisted of corn in 
the ear, sweet-] >ot aloes, young pigs, white mice, 
and two hundred axe-handles, for which he had 
to find a market linnself. 

Somebody avers that an American country 
journalist, lias but one wav of keeping his sub- 
scription book — after this fashion . Tom Brown, 
eggs; Jack Smith, fish; John Jones, butter; 
Pat Bradv. whisky ; John Fitch, whisky ; Henry 
Gmv, meat; Bob Rowe, on house-rent; Jeff. 
Pink, cash. There is some truth m the libel, 
a Kentucky editor announcing that any person 
bringing to the office twenty pounds bf pork, or 
ten pounds of pork sausages, or two bushels of 
.sound Irish potatoes, or four bushels of sound 
turnips, or ten good chickens, or ten pounds of 
good lard, or one bushel of sound onions, should 
receive his journal for twelve months—- ( for half 
the quantity, half the time;’ while a Dakota 
man says : ‘Two weeks ago we published a local, 
saving we would take all kinds of garden truck 
on subscription, the same as cash, until further 
notice. Well, tins is the further notice. We 
have got* enough of all kinds of vegetables to 
fill our cellar plumb full, and if we can rustle 
a few groceries, there is no doubt but that 
we wall pull through the winter in pretty good 
shape. We have got it, all figured out, and 
are pretty certain of two meals a day ; and 
if our mother-in-law, who lias just, come, doesn’t 
eat any more than w r e do, we can have three 
meals on Sundays.’ Another Dakota journalist 
w'ent, more wililv to work. He ollered to send 
his paper tor two years by way of a prize to 
the farmer sending in the best bushel of beet, 
potatoes, turnips, or other vegetable^. The un- 
suspecting agricultut ifets took the bait, and the 
editor distributed his prizes impartially among 
them. A few of them got the paper free; and he 
rejoiced in the possession of no end of the finest 
vegetables raised m the county. He had no 
occasion to cu\y tint gentleman who was so 
astonished at receiving, as a year’s subscription 
to his papqp, half a bushel of peas, a piece of 
pork, and ten cents m copper, that he straightway 
sat down and indited a glowing leader upon ‘ the 
resources of this great country,’ and the pro- 
sperity prevailing among the horny-handed sons 
of toil. 

Vandermyne the Dutch painter, going down 
to Mr Aislesby’s place in Yorkshire to paint some 
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pictures for that gentleman, behaved in such a 
scandalous way that he was turned out of doors. 
Setting off for York, he interviewed a draper with 
whom his late patron had dealings to such pur- 
pose that he left the shop with a few hundred 
pounds, a goodly parcel of cloth, and a recom- 
mendation to a tailor living opposite, whom lie 
forthwith favoured with his orders. These exe- 
cuted, the scampish artist became lost to sight 
by draper and tailor, although remaining in their 
memories and their books. Some months later, 
Mr Aislesby informed the draper that his debtor 
was to he found at Scarborough, and the recovery 
of his money being hopeless, advised him to get 
a picture for it if he could. The defrauded 
tradesman looked up the defaulter, and obtained 
a large head of * Satan after the Fall ’ in satisfac- 
tion of his debt; which, being exhibited in liis 
shop window, drew so much custom that he did 
not begrudge its cost. Thereupon the tailor 
determined to follow suit, found his way to 
Scarborough, and entreated Vandermyne to do 
by him as he had done by his neighbour ; adding, 
that as his hill was so much smaller, lie should 
be quite contented with ‘a little devil. 1 This 
tickled the Dutchman amazingly, and setting to 
with his brush, he speedily settled the account. 

The knight of the shears was not utterly shorn; 
he had something to show ; a consolation denied 
the Turin restaurant keeper, whose admiration 
of the appetite displayed by a hurlv Benedictine 
suddenly sank to zero upon that worthy intimat- 
ing his intention of reciting a couple of masses 
for his host’s benefit and crying (puts ; hut be- 
thinking himself of his many sms, and also that 
he had no choice in the matter, the disgusted 
purveyor accepted the situation and the offer, and 
showed lus unprofitable customer to the door, 
inwardly vowing the while that he would never 
again be trapped into taking such payment in 
kind. 


AUTOMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The rapid extension of those automatic ma- 
chines which, for a small coin dropped into a 
slot, yield in return matches, postcards, cigarettes, 
sweetmeats, scent, photographs of celebrities, &c.,* 
or register correct weight, height, strength, or 
lung-power, call for no special comment on our 
part. Hardly a railway station or place of 
popular resort where the public may have a few 
unoccupied minutes of waiting, but is furnished 
with one or more of the latest products of 
mechanical 'genius, offering its various wares in 
exchange for a trifling fee. Report lias it that 
these inventions produce handsome returns, and 
certainly the low working expenses incurred 
should conduce to render them a good investment 
for their proprietors. 

A new form of Automatic Machine has recently 
been perfected, and should shortly be in active 
operation, which, as regards the ‘complicated 
process it perforins automatically, far surpasses 
anything yet achieved in this branch of mecha- 
nical science. The new automaton will take 
instantaneous photographs, delivering finished 
prints of the same in forty-five seconds. Such 
a result, more especially when secured for the 


trifling sum of one penny, may well be considered 
marvellous. 

The process may be briefly sketched. The 
patron - of this latest mechanical triumph, after 
duly placing his penny in the slot provided for 
the purpose, takes his stand in front of the lens, 
fitted into a substantial box, and adjusts his 
position by a small looking-glass placed above 
the lens. He leans against a post or rail placed 
some three feet from the machine, and in about 
five seconds the ringing of a bell announces the 
completion of his sitting, whilst forty seconds 
.subsequently his photograph is delivered to him 
by the machine, requiring only half, a minute’s 
exposure to the sun or a lighted match to dry 
and finish it. An additional halfpenny placed 
in another slot procures a frame for the photo- 
graph thus obtained. The prints are on tin 
plate, and measure one inch by one inch and a 
half, each machine being constructed to furnish 
five hundred prints before requiring replen- 
ishing. 

The exact processes through which the plate 
parses from the tune of its exposure to that of its 
delivery to the purchaser are not made public, 
forming, in fact, along with the precise nature 
of the chemicals employed, the patents and 
secret of the invention. Suffice it to point out 
that it may be assumed that the developing, 
fixing, and working incidental to all photographic 
reproduction are cairied out by mechanical 
arrangements inside the box carrying the lens, 
which forms the ‘dark room’ for these opera- 
tions. 

A recent public demonstration of this wonder- 
ful piece of mechanism is stated to ha\e furnished 
results in every particular most satisfactory ; and 
certainly the inventor, who must have had many 
difficulties to contend against in grappling with 
the problem of dealing with several complicated 
processes without human manipulation, deserves 
success. 

Doubtless, our readers will have an oppor- 
tunity themselves of experimenting with this 
latest development of photographic and automatic 
science. 


A TWILIGHT SONNET. 

A blush, a smile, a dusk sweet violet — 

And hopes like flowing waters blip away, 

Away — away — through golden, green, and gray, 

Till love meets ocean-love or hearts forget. 

A withered flower that once was dewy-wet, 

A dim dusk purple gathered by the way, 

Ami treasured till the summer day — our day 
Was clouded by the shadow of regret. 

Twilight for dreams, the dun and dying glow 
Of flames that filled the licme with love’s broad light; 
After life’s storm, the wavering to and fro 
Of waters, the remembered youth and might ; 

And so from dreams to sleep, life’s puppet-show 
Stilled by the falling curtain of the night. 

C. A. Dawson. 
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LONDON OUT OF THE SEASON. 
‘Sweet are the uses of adversity,’ says the poet. 
‘Ay, bitter-sweet,’ say I. Figun to yourself a 
poor wretch condemned to spend the hottest part 
of the summer in stuffy London lodgings. It is a 
piping hot day in the middle of August. Evciy 
one who (-an scrape together a few pounds and 
slip for a time out of harness is taking flight : 
moor ward, forestward, P, iris ward, seaward. T, 
for the poor wretch aforesaid is myself, more 
than half inclined to kick at fate and to he 
envious of the good fortune of others betake 
myself to a restaurant for my mid-day meal. The 
perspiring waiter* have hardly energy to hand 
the bill of tare and to blush the crumbs from the 
cloth. But the flies show no lack of activity. 
They are ubiquitous — almost as numerous in 
London as Germans — they drown themselves in 
your tea, m your tankard of hitter — nay, even in 
the mustard they insist on taking a pungent 
bath ; and worst of all, they settle with madden- 
ing iteration and pertinacity on the bald spot 
which barber Time has already begun to clear, 
and 13 day by day slowly but surely widening 
upon j^our crown. It is too hot to eat. Oh for 
one breath of sea-breeze or pure moorland air ! 
Happy thought, the river ! For, all said and 
clone, London in summer is not without its com- 
pensations. 

We embark on one of the new roomy steam- 
boats, which make us wonder how generation 
after generation of Londoners has been, able to 
put up with the horrible little penny steamer of 
the past; and cheerfully pay our twopence, and 
head towards Chelsea. The gardens along the 
Embankment are in all their bravery. Wlmt cam 
be pleasanter for the jaded eye to lest upon than 
the star-like single dahlia, far prettier, to my 
mind, than its flaunting double sister? The 
clock tower at Westminster looms large through 
the golden haze; and even the church in Smith 
Square — which Dickens likens to a prostrate 
elephant with its four legs in the air, and which 
is memorable as having looked down upon the 


walks of Lizzie Ilexam and Jenny Wren and old 
Riali — puts on an almost poetical appearance. 
On past Lambeth, which carefully hides its 
gardens from the view lest one should he sur- 
feited with beauty, or become discontented with 
<lu*ty glowing pavements ; and past Millbank, 
\vho*e inmates may at least be cool, if inmates 
there be who still survive the condemnation of 
this most ugly prison ; and presently we arrive at 
Battersea. One may spend ail hour Tnore dis- 
agreeably than in wandering on the turf of ihe 
Park, or in winding about the paths of its admir- 
ably arranged and well-kept subtropical gardens. 
At CheDea we disembark, and lounge for a few 
moments on the suspension bridge, languidly 
regarding a fussy little tug which is laboriously 
towing up stream against a strong tide a string 
of lumbering barges. Then we seek the shade of 
the gardens in Clieyne Walk, beneath the stern 
face of Garble, who looks down from his library- 
chair upon lus pedestal in the midst of the 
shrubs. As the afternoon creeps on, a slight 
breeze springs up, and gives ns heart to go on as 
far as the dark red brick tower of Chelsea Church, 
wiPli its shrubs anil (lowers. At the end of the 
churchyard we are fronted by the somewhat 
commonplace-looking tomb of Sir Ilans Sloane ; 
anil immediately opposite the gate — which is un- 
compromisingly shut and locked - a simple head- 
stone to the memory of the printer Wood fall 
reminds ns of the Letters of Junius , th» question 
of whose authorship has proved a greater puzzle 
to the curious than a ‘World’ double acrostic. 
Then we pass along Church Row, and halt 
opposite the medallion which marks Carlyle’s 
house, and, looking at the well-worn steps leading 
to Ins door, we try to picture to ourselves tlie 
many men, gjeat in literature, art, or politics, 
whose feet have trodden them ; and are almost 
prepared to see the door open, and the slouched 
hat, and cloak, and thought-worn face of the 
Master himself issue forth. 

But the lengthening shadows warn us that it is 
time to be returning to the prison-house, and so 
we again embark, getting out at Westminster, and 
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following the Embankment, at present hideous 
with the buzz of the steam-roller aud scrunching 
of granite ; though we rcannot but admire the 
type of relentless force and purpose afforded 
by the newly-invented scarifier, which ploughs 
steadily through the unbroken roadway, some- 
times, at a specially hard bit, bringing up with a 
jerk and quiver the plucky little engine, whose 
ensign of the prancing horse— for it hails from 
Rochester— brings to our thoughts the hop- 
gardens of Kent, now in their full glory. The 
Strand is simply chaos, with its heaps of wooden 
blocks, and the trenches, hills, and hollows, for it 
is under repair ; and the various companies — (Jus, 
Water, Electric-lighting — are holding high revel, 
and exasperating almost to madness the Strand 
tradesman, who 6ees week after week the traffic 
diverted, his goods spoilt by dust, and occasionally 
mud, and his profitB steadily diminishing, while 
he has before lum the pleasant prospect of insult 
added to injury in the 1 shape of heavily-increased 
rates. 

Later in the evening we come again to smoke 
a meditative pipe on the Embankment, and to 
enjoy what is one of the prettiest sights imagin- 
able — sunset on the Thames. Looking eastward, 
through the spans of the noble Watei loo Bridge, 
we watch the steamboats appealing and disappear- 
ing through the haze ; while high up, past the 
Temple and Cleopatra’s Needle, and 1 lie colossal 
height of the new Savoy Hotel, we see the dome 
of the Cathedral almost floating in a sea of golden 
mist. At Charing Cross, the electric light is 
already throwing its white glare upon the busy 
platform ; and after buying an evening paper, we 
stop to read a notice of a hop pickers’ train which 
staits at midnight, and carries the pn Jeers for the 
small sum of two shillings and sixpence to the 
very heart of the hop-country. And so hack to 
our solitary lodging — to the evening cup of tea, 
lingering a moment to get a box of vestas from 
the melancholy-voiced decayed gentleman in 
Villiors Street, and to exchange n wild or two 
with the cheerful and contented-looking blind 
net-maker by St Martin’s Church, and his clever 
but uncertnin-tempered little Scotch terrier. In 
Seven Dials — almost regenerated, ami no longer 
able to come up to its rival, the Five Pomtsj of 
New York, in the matter of unlawful attractions 
— we stop to look nt the parrots and rabbits and 
dogs, ami green lizards and snakes, ami other 
live-stock whose presence makes itself felt by 
more sense* than one. 

Thence we move eastwaid, and make our way 
through Long Acre into Drury Lane, who*e courts 
have poured forth their myriads into the street 
to get a breath of air. And a varied phase of 
human life it is, perplexing to the philanthropist, 
and deeply interesting to the student of life and 
manners. There has been a doubtless well-meant 
but questionably wise agitation lately against the 
employment of children in theatres ; hut any one 
studying the Drury Lane children, and remarking 
the smartness and neatness of those who are 
employed at the theatres, and seeing the graceful 
movements and hearty glee of the youngsters as 
they waltz or dance a hornpipe to the music of a 
barrel-organ, might well hesitate before aiding to 
cut off this source of joy to the little denizens of 
the grimy neighbourhood, and the welcome aid 
which winter-employment brings to many a poor 


struggling family. But it is now late evening, 
and the cabs begin to roll up to the door of the 
Mogul Music-hall, bringing some star of comic 
song to play his or her part here, and rattle away 
swiftly to perhaps three or four more stages before 
the night’s work is done. 

And now in the solitude of my room memory 
begins to wake ! Wlmt a mysterious thing 
memory is A sight, a sound, an odour, and the 
march of time is arrested, the shadow goes back 
on the dial of Aliaz, and one’s old life lives again. 
For my own part, the rustling of leave*, tlie 
tinkling of a sheep-bell, and the odour of a lime- 
kiln carry me back to the day that is gone, when 
I used to wander for hours upon a heath, now 
passed away, a victim to the rage for enclosure, 
and more than once was lost amid the gorse which 
overtopped my head like a veritable forest. And 
now, this same memory, stiried by the thoughts 
of Kent and the hop-picking, goes straying away 
far from the disagreeable present, and half lulled 
by the roar of Oxford Street traffic mellowed by 
distance, falls into a dreamy languor. Again 1 
see the hop-gardens with their rich festoons and 
I golden cones, ami mark a youthful figure which 
! shivers in the keen morning air as the horns 
resound through the frosty dawn to call the 
pickers to their work. The air is redolent of 
burning wood, whose blue smoke curl* up from 
where the picker boils his kettle: again I hear 
the flip-flap of the village good wife’s pattens as 
she passes along the smooth trodden clay down 
the alley between tlie standing hops to the clear- 
ing where the busy hopdog has already wrenched 
up the polos, and .arranged them handy to the 
bin where the family all set to work, even the 
child of three making- believe to play at woik as 
she fills her basket, and gleefully adds its contents 
to the bin, to increase tlie number of tallies to 
be handed over by the measurer at mid-day, and 
to earn the promised lollipops. 

And then at the dinner-hour again lo go nut- 
ting in the thick hazel hedge which borders the 
field, or perhaps look in at the oast and admire 
the purple flame of the long brimstone- fed fire- 
places, which radiate from the centre like the 
spokes of a wheel ; or, it the dryer be in a good 
humour after his dinner-cider, mount to the 
drying-floor, and watch him carefully rake the 
fragrant hop-flowers which cover the hail cloth 
spread over the open lath floor, till the pungent 
odour of the brimstone makes us both glad to 
seek the open air ; or, on another floor, listen to 
the scrape of the wooden shovel over the brown- 
stained, seed-covered hoards, as the hops are 
shovelled into the gaping mouth of the ‘ pocket, ’ 
into which from time to time the disc of the 
press descends, for machinery has already ousted 
the human stamper, and only in old-fashioned 
farms does one see him lialf-buried in the fragrant 
bhowers, treading stolidly on till the long pocket 
v ith its quaint ears, for the purpose of hauling, 
becomes hard as iron, and is lowered from its 
distending ring“o be sewn up with strong twine, 
stencilled with the prancing horse and its owner’s 
name, and stowed on end against the wall in 
readiness for the market. Ah me ! long years 
ago. No hop-pickers’ trains then ; no pickers* 
tents hired from London by the farmers. A 
shed, a barn, and here and there among the more 
advanced reformers a row of liuts which stood 
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open for the rest of the year, was all the shelter 
that the favoured few could obtain ; I mean, of 
the outsiders who came down for the picking, 
for whom little love was felt by the regular 
hands — the families of those who worked on the 
farm, and, in out-of-the-way places, often those 
of a somewhat higher standing in life, who 
looked, and with reason, upon ‘hopping’ as a 
health lul outing, much in the same way that a 
wearied town worker now regards a fortnight or 
a month spent abroad or at the sea-side. Most 
of the outsiders tramped down, and the hedge- 
rows at night twinkled with lines of fires where 
the pickers cooked their potatoes, with perhaps 
a rasher of bacon, whose odour rose temptingly 
on the crisp evening air. And then the constant 
flow of ‘chaff’ which ran down the line as the 
evening pipe was lighted, preparatory to retiring 
to the straw-strewn barn, or the snug nook be- 
neath the hedge, where the weaned picker slept 
till the cold of dawn woke him to boil Ins kef tie, 
before the horn should summon him at six o’clock 
to a new day’s pleasant tod. 

And the ‘Inshers,’ whose outlandish ways and 
convivial battles on Saturday nights or on pay- 
day considerably exercised the minds of the 
peaceful villagers. Well do I remember the 
two pretty sisters, Nora and Alary, who came to 
our house for a pinch of salt or pepper, or a 
kettle of hot water. Their history 1 was hardly 
old enough to know much of, but old enough to 
feel sorry when a \ ear came which brought j 
back Alary, looking ill and sad, but no Nora — | 
she', poor girl, slept beneath the turf far away in ; 
the old village in South Ireland. And then the 
tumble cholera-year, when street alter street m 
the market-town hung out il/» black flag to warn 

n le not to pass that way, when the hop-pickers 
off like flies in liost, and the Homan and 
Anglican clergyman side by side stepped over the 
dead and dying, as they lay closely packed upon 
the straw, to give such consolation as was in their 
power. The churchyards then opened their gates 
to unaccustomed host'* of guests, lor in these 
villages, except in rare cases of epidemic, funerals 
were few and far between ; and great was the 
■awe, not unmingled with cuiiosity, of the simple 
villagers as they regarded the funeral customs ol 
the wilder western Irish- their Let ninth and the 
performance of the dwsnil, if that be the true 
name for their carrying the dead round the 
churchyard with the sun, or against it, I forget 
which. 

And old Hob Hayes, most renowned of hop- 
dryers — for drying is a skilled process — even 
though he was half paralysed, and could only 
hobble on two sticks, for drink, that slayer of 
men, had aheady begun to lay him low — I 
wonder if he still hobbles on, or basks iy some 
warm corner, or if lie lias already departed to a 
land wliere he needs no stick to prop his steps. 
Wherever he be, may th<! narcotic properties pf 
his beloved hops medicine him to sweet sleep. 

And the meadow in which v ere the springs 
whose rise or fall the fanners came to consult in 
the early year, in order to judge of the coming 
summer, whose banks were clothed with cowslips 
in May, and whose old nut-bushes were well 
laden in September. Ah ! for that autumn 
afternoon when, tempted by those same nuts, we 
six deliberately refused to hear the voice of the 


school-going bell, and spent a right happy time, 
to be. followed on the morrow by direful results 
both at home and at school. How gladly would 
one pay over again the price for such another 
afternoon in childhood’s golden days ! Alas ! 
the shadow creeps on and on, and the day is far 
advanced. Of the five I made inquiries : such a 
one dead ; another in a lunatic asylum ; another 
in America ; others gone and left no trace ; and 
I, even I, alone remain. 

Then the fishponds, along whose banks the 
White Lady sang as the evening mists arose, and 

where But at this rate I shall never have 

done. And my mind comes back with a wrench 
to the sad reality that the flies are still buzzing, 
and that through my \yindow I can hear the 
rattle of the dock-strikers’ collecting-boxes. 

But one of these days I shall go again to see 
the old place, for, although it is much changed, 
it is still out of the ordinary J;raek, is miles from 
a railway, has no School Board, and the most 
moving incident of its day is the passage of the 
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THE ROMANCE OP A WRECK. 

CHAPTER, XXXII. — THE FORM OF AGREEMENT. 

The captain did not arrive, and we had the table 
to ourselves. Aliss Temple was subdued, and 
her glances almost wistful. It gave me hut little 
pleasure to humble her, or in any way to triumph 
over her ; hut I had made up my mind to be 
master whilst we were together, and not to spare 
her feelings in my effort to assert myself ; and 1 
may add here that I had determined, if it pleased 
Clod to preserve us, to make this noble and 
beautiful woman my wife. For I was now 
loving her, but, so secretly, that my love was 
scarce like a passion even to my own reason ; and 
the conclusion I had formed was that the only 
road to lief heart lay behind the armour of her 
pnde, which must be broken down and demo- 
lished if ever I was to gain her affection. And 
sure 1 was of this too : that she was of that kind 
of women who need to be bowed by a strong 
hand into a submissive posture before they can 
be Von. 

We spoke very little ; the captain’s cabin was 
not far off, and the knowledge of his being in 
it held us very taciturn, llowewr, we made 
amends for our silence after we had supped and 
regained the deck. She was now to be easily 
convinced that our best chance ol escaping from 
this barque was for me to fool the captain to the 
top of his bent, that he might carry us to Rio ; 
and before long she was even talking cheerfully 
of our prospects, asking me in a half-laughing 
way how wc were to manage for money when 
we arrived at Rio, whether 1 had any friends 
there, and so on. • 

‘There arc my jewels,’ she said ; ‘but I should 
be very sorry to part with them.’ 

‘ There will be no need to do that,’ said I. * I 
have a few bank-notes in my poeket which I 
think may suffice. There is an English consul, 

I suppose, at Rio, and he will advise us.’ 

Talk of this kind heartened her wonderfully. 
It gave her something happy and hopeful to 
think about ; in fact, before we w’ent below’ she j 
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told me that she now preferred the idea of pro- 
ceeding to Rio to the old scheme of going aboard 
a ship bound to England. 

‘I shall be able to purchase a few comforts,’ she 
said ; ‘ whereas 1 might be transferred to some 
horrid little vessel that would occupy weeks in 
crawling along the sea, and in all that time I 
shduld be as badly off as I am now. — Do the 
ladies in South America dress picturesquely, do 
you know ? 1 should like to be romantically 

attired on my arrival home. How my dearest 
mother would stare ! What colour a long 
Spanish veil and a dross of singular fashion 
would give to my story of our adventures.’ 

And so she talked. 

It was a very calm and lovely night, with the 
moon, a few days old, going down in the west. 
The breeze held everything silent aloft ; a 
murmur as of the raining of a fountain floated 
up from alongside an the white body of the little 
barque slipped through the daikling waters brim- 
ming in a firm black line to the spangled sky of 
the norizon. The captain had ai rived on deck 
at eight, but lie kept to the alter- part of the 
poop, nor once addressed us, often standing 
motionless for ten minutes at a time, till he looked 
like some ebony statue at the rail floating softly 
up and down against the stars to the delicate 
curtseying of his little ship. 1 seemed to notice, 
however, yet without giving much heed to the 
thing, ail indisposition on the part of the watch 
on deck to coil themselves away tor their usual 
fine- weather naps. Fiom time to time, though 
dimly, there would steal aft a hum of voues 
from the black shadow upon the deck past the 
galley. Once a mail kindled a phosphorous 
match to light Ins pipe, and a small group of 
faces showed to the flash of the llamc, so to speak, 
as it soared and sunk to the fellow’s sucking at 
it; but 1 found nothing in this to arrest my 
attention saving that 1 re-collect asking Miss 
Temple to notice the odd effect produced by the 
coming out of those faces amid the dusk ; for one 
saw them, only and no other portion of the men’s 
bodies. 

We walked to the companion to leave the deck. 
1 scarcely knew whether or not to call a good- 
night to the captain, so absorbed in thought did 
his motionless posture express him. But as MSss 
Temple put her foot upon the steps, he quietly 
cried out : ‘Are ye going to bed?’ 

‘Yes, captain,’ I answered; ‘and we wish you 
a very good-night.’ 

‘A minute,’ he sung out, and came to us. 
He seemed to peer into Miss Temple’s face, that 
showed as h mere faint glimmer in the starlight, 
the moon being then sunk, and addressing me, 
exclaimed m a voice but a little above a whisper : 
‘ I suppose you have told the ludv everything, 
Mr Dugdule t' 

‘Yes,’ I answered; ‘my oath allowed for that, 
you know.’ *■ 

‘Certainly,’ said he. — ‘It’s a grand opportunity 
for money-getting, mem. The bract of you know 
more than the wife of my own bosom has any 
suspicion of. Never once have I opened my lips 
to Mrs Braine about that there money.’ 

‘I had hoped you would have tiansf erred me 
to a homeward-bound ship,’ said Miss Temple. 

‘You don’t want to be separated from your 
SW^theart, do you V he exclaimed. 


This was a stroke to utterly silence her. I 
believe she had spoken from no other motive 
than to finesse, that the captain might suppose 
her as sincere in her belief of his story as I 
was ; but this word sweetheart was like a blast 
of lightning. What her face would have exhibited 
if there had been light enough to .see it by, I 
could only imagine. 

‘It grows late, captain; good- night,’ said I, 
pitying her for the confusion and disorder which 
I knew she would be under. 

‘Have you been thinking over the tarms 
of that letter we were talking about?’ said 
he. 

‘ Yes/ I answered. ‘ I ’ll pay your cabin a 
visit alter breakfast and write it out.’ 

‘Very well, sir. That and the agreement about 
the division of the money too. I shall want to 
shift my helm for Rio to-morrow.’ 

He left us, and we descended in silence, nor 
did Miss Temple speak a word to me as we 
made our way to our gloomy deep-sunk quarters, 
excepting to wish me good-night. 

I slept well, and i-om* next morning at seven 
to get a bath in the head. There were a few 
sailors cleaning up about the decks, and as I 
passed them on the road to the cabin, I could 
not fail to observe that they eyed me with a 
degree of attention 1 had never before noticed in 
them. Their looks were full of cuiiosity, with 
something almost of impudence in the bold stare 
ot one or two of them. What, 1 reflected, can 
this signify but that the fellow Wilkins overheard 
everything that passed between the captain and 
me, and lias carried the news into the forecastle. 
So much the better, I thought ; for should the 
captain come to gue^s that the men had his secret, 
the suspicion must liaiden him in his insane 
lesolve to carry the barque lorthwitli to ltio to 
get rid of his crew. 

When Miss Temple came out of her berth there 
was a moment at y touch of hash fulness and even 
of confusion in her manner ; then a laughing 
expression flashed into lu*r eye As w'c repaired 
to the cabin we exchanged some commonplaces 
about the weather. The captain joined us at the 
bieakfa^t table. 1 thought lie looked unusually 
haggard and pale, appealing u* a man might after 
a long spell of bitter mental conflict. He had 
been on deck since four o’clock, he told us, and 
had not closed his e\es during the previous four 
hours of his watch below. 

‘ I get but little sleep now/ said he with a long 
tumbling sigh. 

‘Were you ever at Rio, Captain Braine?’ asked 
Miss Temple. 

‘No, mem/ 

‘1 suppose I shall easily find a ship there to 
carry lye home V said she. 

He stared at her and then at me ; and then 
stud, looking at her u^nin, ‘Don’t you mean to 
gQ along with him ,fl indicating me with a side- 
ways |erk of the head. 

Her eyes sought mine for counsel. 

‘ It will be a question for you and me to 
discuss, captain/ said I. ‘With all due deference 
to Miss Temple, it may be you will come to think 
that the presence of a lady could but encumber 
us in such a job as we have in hand.’ 

‘Ay, hut she has my secret!’ said he swiftly 
arid warmly. 
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‘Your secret is mine, and my interests are hers form of letter addressed to tuyself guaranteeing 
— you know that !’ I exclaimed. me immunity from all legal perils which might 

‘What are the relations between you?’ he follow upon the captaiifs piratical deviation from 
asked. his voyage. This also lie signed, and Miss 

A blush overspread Miss Temple’s face and Temple afterwards put her name to it as a 
her eyes fell. # _ witness. 

* Ask me that question presently, captain,’ said ‘I’ll take copies of these,’ said I, ‘at naon, 
I, laughing. Mter helping you to work out the sights.’ 

He Continued to stare slowly at one or the I opened the door and followed Miss Temple 
other of us, but remained silent. Presently he out. We got under the short awning on the 
rose. poop and lounged away the morning there. I 

‘I’ve made out that document consuming observed that Mr Lush frequently directed liis 
shares,’ said he; ‘perhaps you might now come eyes at me as he paced the weather deck. To 
with me and con-coct the letter you want me to my accost lie had satisfied himself with returning 
sign.’ a sully ‘ nmrnmg/ and we spoke no more. He 

‘Very well,’ I answered ; ‘Miss Temple is to seemed unable to view me attentively enough to 
witness your signature, and you will allow her satisfy himself without growing offensive by 
to accompany us V staring. 

Tor answer he gave her one of his astonishing ‘I hope that fellow,’ 1 whispered to Miss 
bows, and the three of us went to his cabin, lie Temple, ‘may not thwart Iny liio programme, 
opened the diawer that contained the chart of Yeti don t see how he could do go. The barque 


her eyes fell. 

‘Ask me that question presently, captain,’ said 
I, laughing. 

He continued to stare slowly at one or the 


to accompany us V staring. 

Tor answer he gave her one of his astonishing ‘I hope that fellow,’ 1 whispered to Miss 
bows, and the three of us went to his cabin, lie Temple, ‘may not thwart Iny liio programme, 
opened the diawer that contained the chart of Yeti don t see how he could do go. The barque 
his island, and produced a sheet of paper, very wants a chief-mate, so the captain contends. It 


oddly scrawled over. 

‘1 made this up last evening,’ said he ; ‘jest 
see if it’ll do, Mr Dugdalc. If so, I’ll sign it, 
and ye can draw me up a copy for my own 
keeping’ 

* Miss Temple will have to witness this too,’ 
said 1, ‘so 1 ’ll read it aloud : 


“Barque Lady Jllanehc. 

At Sea (such and such a date) 

I, John Brume, master of the barque Lady 
Ilium he, do herebj' agiee with Dugdale, 

Esquire, that m consult ration of his .serving me 
as chiei-oflicer lor a vovage to an island situate 
in the South Pacific Ocean, latitude 33 u 10' S. 
longitude 1 l , 0 j 3' AY, unnamed, but bearing due 
Huiith-west from Easter Island, distant ; 

I say that m consideration of vour helping me 
to navigate this ship to that there island, and 
from there to Port Loui", in the island of 


is no falsehood ; the need would by all sailors 
jest be regarded as an impeiative urn. Still, T hate 
i it, that surly fellow without exactly knowing why.’ 
own ‘Do you notice, Mr Dugdalc, how those men 
yonder arc constantly looking this way V 
too,’ ‘ Yes. As I have explained to you, Muster 
Eavesdropper Wilkins has re purled all he heard ; 
and the Jacks understanding at last that their 
skipper is a madman, are wondering what on 
j eaith is going to happen next. They 11 be glad, 
u]'/ } on ’ll find, to learn that vve’ie heading for Bio 
me Ihe course is changed. They’ll report the 

. ' skipper as insane, and end our difficulties out of 
rff hand for Uh.’ 

due * * l ,0 P e M> i n< l ee( l 1’ &he sighed. 

’ Well, lor the rest of the day nothing happened 
* woith relating. 1 took an observation with the 


x say bix.xu m uoxiHiueruuuii ox vour xxeiping me , ■> w . , , • , • , ■, , 

to uuv.j-ato this si, ip to tlmt there Uluml, and 7P tam ; ' v<, ‘' k “' out "> cabin, ami imule 
from there to Port horn-, m the mlaml of 11 1,0 two cUraui.l.miiy documents 

Mauritius after* arris, the s.ml John Brume do " ben we had calculated rmr situation, he went 
hereby undertake to eive ami secure to the said ™ alid hy a tell-la e compass m lus euhm 


ilv lUUy UllUt'I tiUVU 'll. YU tUlU ftUbBlY l jKJ LIIU MilU •% \ x 1 1 i y I xl 1 3 

Duodale, Esrpiire, hr this here instrument as 1 l’ ereelv « l 4 ‘ ,lt 1,0 , lm<l "‘“"f' 1 ’“I 

witnessed, one whole and lull tlmd oi the money con, “- Smiu ..uecusly with this, I hear, he 
now lymo buried m the above-sani island, braeino be yn.rlsnioie lorwarrl and he 

whereof the amount, as by calculation allowed !"‘ el ° 1 ' ? b ‘. l,, l>>‘‘ *’''!?>><■ }' *.lmrm-u«l to ti e 
is in Spanish pieces iron. 180 to -200,000 Pounds. P™*“™ <'* , th< ; ‘“V 1 ' "P““ 

Witness my hand and seal.’” 1kt “ nva . s - ! l^boied on deck when I had done 

my copying to observe the crew s deportment ; 
It cost me a prodigious effort to keep my face hut in the manner of the few men who were 
whilst 1 read, almost tragical as was the signifi- about I witnessed nothing to lead me to suppose 
ounce of tins absurd do< ument to Miss Temple that they made anything of this sudden change 
and myself, as forming a condition, so to speak, of course. 

of the extraordinary adventure fate had put us When I told Miss Temple tlmt wo* were now 
upon. 1 durst not look at her for tear of burst- heading as close as the wind would let us lie for 
ing into a laugh. The man’s strange eyes were the South American port she instantly grew 
fixed upon me. animated ; her eyes brightened, a look of hope 

‘Nothing could be better,’ said I. — ‘ Nfrvv, sir, and pleasure entered her face, and her voice 

if you will kindly sign it — and I will ask you, was lull ol cheerfulness. The captain, on the 

Miss Temple, to witness it.’ other hand, grew .gloomier as the day advanced. 

He turned to seat himself ; the girl’s glaifce During his watch on deck from twelve to four 
met mine ; but Heaven knows tbeie was no hint he paced tluj planks without any intermission 
of merriment in her face. She was colourless and that 1 was sensible of, walking nearly always in 
agitated, though 1 could perceive that she had a the same posture, with his hands clasped behind 
good grip of her emotions. The captain signed lmn and Ins head bowed ; and with his long 
his name with a great scratching noise of his black hair, yellow face, and blue gills he needed 
pen, then made way for Miss Temple, whose nothing but the dress of a monk to look one, 
hand slightly trembled as she attached her signa- rehearsing his part for the cloisters, 
ture to the precious document. It was now my Some dinner was taken to him on deck ; but l 
turn ; in a few minutes I had scribbled out a saw Wilkins afterwards carry the dishes forward, 
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and the food appeared to me untouched. At the 
supper hour he came to the table, but neither 
ate nor drank. During the greater part of the 
sitting he kept turning his eyes first on one and 
then on the other of us with a dim sort of 
strained interrogative expression in his stare, as 
though he was struggling with some degree of 
suffering to dislodge an imagination or idea out 
of a remote secret cell of his brain and bring it 
forward into the dear light of his understanding. 
He seemed to find Miss Temple’s presence a 
restraint. Sometimes, after eyeing me he ’d start 
as if about to speak, but instantly check himself 
with a glance at the girl, whilst his face would 
darken to some mood ,of irritation and impa- 
tience. 

Another gloriously fine night followed sunset 
that day with a brighter and longer-living moon, 
and a gushing of breeze that melted through and 
through one with the delicious coolness that it 
brushed off the waters and gathered from the 
dew. The carpenter was in charge of the deck. 
He was standing at the rail abreast of the wheel, 
when it occurred to me to accost him, that I might 
gather from his replies what notions had been 
put into his head by the captain having changed 
the course. I had Miss Temple on my arm, for 
the deck was hardly safe for her ivithout some 
such support. We went to the binnacle, and I 
took a peep at the card, then ciossed over to the 
carpenter. 

‘Good-evening, Mr Lush. A rattling breeze 
this ! Since Rio is our destination, such a 
druught as this should put us in the way ol j 
making it smartly, off her course as the barque* 
is.’ 

‘I suppose you know what we’re a-going there 
for?’ he answered in a gruff tone of voice, that 
left me in doubt as to whether he intended a 
question or not. 

‘You are second mate, and of course are in the 
captain’s confidence. — What should I. know that 
you don’t?’ 

‘Ah, what?’ he exclaimed in a voice like a 
dog’s growl. 

Miss Temple slightly pressed my arm, as 
though 6he would have me walk away. 

‘ A vessel like this wants a chief-mate,’ said I, 
‘some one who knows what to do wit L the sun 
and stars.’ 

*Oh, then, you’re acquainted with the reason 
why we’re going to Rio?* said he in a tone of 
such impudent sarcasm, that without another 
word I rounded on my heel and led Miss Temple 
forward. 

‘You know',’ said she, ‘that hr knows you have 
learnt the captain’s motives, if it be true, as you 
suppose, that Wilkins lias repeated to the men 
what he overheard ; why, then, do you feign 
an ignorance that can only excite the creature’s 
suspicions ? ’ 

‘Suspicions of what V 

‘That you are acting a double part : with the 
captain for the sake of his buried money, and 
with the crew for the sake of your safety.’ 

‘You put it shrewdly, and I am fairly hit,’ 
said I. ‘ I wanted to get at the fellow’s mind, if 
he has any ; it did not occur to me for the 
moment that he would know through Wilkins 
of what had passed in the cabin. That is to say 
if he dow know ; for after all, Wilkins may not 


have overheard everything, and for aught we can 
tell he may not have repeated a syllable of the 
little that he managed to collect through that 
bulkhead. No matter, Miss Temple. A fort- 
night more, please God, and we shall be able to 
write the w r ord finis to this passage of our adven- 
tures.’ 

‘I shall scarcely know myself again,’ she 
exclaimed cheerfully, whilst she extended her 
disengaged white hand to the sheen in the air 
flowing from the stars and scar of moon, ‘ when 
I put my rings on once more. What an experi- 
ence f How improbable, and how consistently 
possible and horribly absolute !’ 


WITCHCRAFT IN EAST ANGLIA. 

In the heart of the East Country lies a large 
pleasant village, ‘seated,’ as guidebooks say, 
‘upon an eminence.’ The name oi this rural 
spot is Frcssingfield, situated ill that pait of 
Suffolk known as ‘High Suffolk.’ The eminence 
of Frcssingfield is more than physical or merely 
local. East SuHolkers boast that the neighbour- 
hood — ‘the parishes,’ par excellence —affords the 
finest scenting and the soundest riding country 
in East Anglia, rivalling—- they maintain surpass- 
ing— that plough paiadise, ‘the Essex Roothings.’ 
And even beyond ‘simple Suffolk’ has the fame 
of Fressingtield been whispered in ‘the long ago.’ 
Was not a great Archbishop — Sancroft of Canter- 
bury — born and buried there ; and the East 
( ’ouiitry dramatist, poor reckless Robert Greene, 
made ‘merry Frcssingfield’ the scene of lus best 
play. ‘The Honourable History of Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay,’ played by her virgin Majesty’s 
servants, mid sold at tiie shop by the little north 
door of Paul’s at the sign oi the Gun in 10SM, 
might be well worthy of revival now. 

Anent this eminent parish, an inquiry was 
lately held before the comity coroner. The 
evidence comes as a 1 evolution or the light and 
leading of our peasantry. The inquest was at 
Fressmgfield, touching the death ol Edith Mar- 
garet Hammond, aged eleven weeks, daughter of 
Ben Hammond, faim-labourer. The coroner, in 
opening the inquiry, stated that as a surgeon hud 
certified that it was impossible to account for 
death irom lus external examination, and as there 
we**e saitl to be some suspicious circumstances, he 
had authorised a post-mortem to be made before 
the opening of the Court. 

Ben Hammond, the father, deposed that the 
deceased child had seemed healthy, except having 
a slight ailment a short time since, tor which she 
was attended by a doctor, and from which she 
soon recovered. Previous to last Friday, the 
child and her mother had for several days been 
at the house of the mother’s lather, George 
Corby n. Mrs Corby ir was stepmother to liis 
(the witness’) wife, and she had the reputation 
of being a witch i Mrs Corbyn died on Suturday, 
having stated that witness and his wife would 
not have the child long, after her death. The 
child seemed very queer on Friday, and early on 
Saturday morning was taken home in a peram- 
bulator by himself (the witness) and his wife. 
On the way they noticed smoke issuing from the 
perambulator, and the child died after arrival 
home. 
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Then Sarah Hammond, the mother, gave her &c. ; but being pressed, he said at last, that as he 
evidence. She said that when she took the child surely should soon be ‘ laid by the wall/ he might 
out of the perambulator, the clothing was hot and as well tell the whole truth— which evidently 
dry, and smelt of brimstone. She had no doubt was a burden on his dbnscience. lie had fared 
but that the child’s death wa3 due to witchcraft wonderful bud, he said, and went to see a ‘wise 


and wickedness. 


woman,’ who gave him cowhairs to mix with his 


George Corby n, the grandfather, was also drop of beer. She must have been a false woman, 
called. He gave it as his opinion that his late and he felt it would be the death on him. , 

wife had the powers of a witch ; he, in eonse- Again, a poor Suffolk mother, whose child was 

quence, used always to try to do what felie ill, had consulted another ‘ wise woman.’ The 

wanted him ! This was ail the non-scientific witch had told her to till a saucer with milk and 

evidence. put it out abroad ut night ; if a weasel drank 

The medical witness, Mr Smart, surgeon, stated some of it, she was to give what it left to the child ; 
that lie had found marks, around which the skin or tailing that, she should drag the child by the 
was hard and brawny, with a few scattered hair through a thick pi ickly hedge ! 
vesicles or blisters ; tins he thought was caused Again, an old man in Norfolk had the ague, 
by some irritant — such as, for instance, a poultice A iriend, he narrated* promised that his old 
or flannel applied too hot. The post-mortem did uncle, who li\ed a day’s distance off and was a 
not show the cause of death; the stomach was ‘wise mail,’ should cure him. The friend was 
empty, and there was nothing to submit for then starting to drive to his uncle’s, and would 
analysis. He thought it probable that death was not get to linn before next afternoon. Next after- 
due to shock occasioned by the local irritant noon, wonderful to relate, the ague ceased all of a 
which had caused the marks referred to. Upon sudden ; and the patient had not the slightest 
this evidence the jury found that ‘deceased came doubt it was ‘drove out of him* by the ‘wise’ 
to her death from shock to the s> stem, caused by uncle’s witchcraft. Superstition is hal'd to 
the external application of some irritant, the kill. 

nature of w liich there was not sufficient evidence » 

Does not it all — the smoke, the smell of brim- WELL WORTH W I N IS I N G. 

stone, the reputation of being a witch, the sense chapter II. maud. 

of ceitainty in the minds of near relatives that 

the death was caused by witchcraft and wicked- Arthur Loiunu sat down to his breakfast with 


ness — lead like*some trial in the middle age->? the resolution that if no message came from his 
Only one false note m its consistency— the prosaic uncle he would proceed straight to Charing Cross 
modern perambulator. And poor George Colby n ! and enlist with a sergeant of hussars whom he 
What piooi more conclusive could man give of had noticed near the National Gallery. This act 
wifely witchery than that ‘in consequence he would cut the knot of his anxieties and separate 
used always to try to do what she wanted him 1 ’ linn effectually — under another name — from the 
If the poor woman had not timely died, we might harassment of his present situation and every 
soon have looked for u yet moie tragic report : vain thought ol Maud Lavelle. 


that she had undergone the old ordeal, and been 
ducked in the nearest pond. 


There was a certain desperate comfoit in the 
prospect, from which he was drawing that satis- 


How strange this giotesque superstition seems faction that comes from a mind made up, when 
to educated people now; yet it is not so \ery the landlady's little girl came in and put a letter 
long ago that at Rury St Edmunds, in the on the table, it w'as a civil invitation from Mr 
same county, Sir Matthew' Hale — a most con- lleiiiy Lonug to call at Ins oflice between two 
scientious and, for his limes, enlightened judge and li\e and to dine ut Cadogun Square in the 
— sentenced two widow women, Rose Cullender evening. 

and Amy Dmiy, to be burned for bewitching • ‘1 wall go,’ he said, ‘and find out what lie 
children. Ills lordship’s charge to the jury means. 1 wish I could see Uncle Ralph fiist, but 
contained these words: ‘That there are such it is impossible. — Perhaps, after all,’ his thoughts 
creatures as witches, l make no doubt at all; suggested to him later on, ‘it might be wiser to 
the Scriptures affirm it ; and the wisdom of all pass by hi* office and go straight on to the 
nations lias provided laws against such persons, sergeant. My Uncle has no love for me, and — 

which is, to my thinking, an argument ol their and’ Tlieie was a ceitam danger ahead, 

confidence m such a crime.’ which for the moment he possessed sense enough 

The evidence in this trial of one witness— no to appreciate ; yet it was the fatal fascination of 
less a man than wise Sir Thomas Jhowne — is uLo that very danger that was drawing him on 
noteworthy ; his opinion was then the same as towards his enemy. 

stated m lidujio Media : ‘For my purV 1 have The same supercilious clerk took his card, 
ever believed, and do now know, that there are looked from it to Lonng with cool surprise, and 
watches. They that defubt of these do not only tossing it to a junior, directed him to take it to 
deny them, but spirits, and are, obliquely and ‘ the secretary.’ 

upon consequence, a sort not of. infidels, but atlie- Now Arthur Luring thought this proceeding an 
ists.’ insult, and it was with no very gracious feeling 

Among our country cottagers, faith in witch- he pie&ently followed the junior into an adjoin- 
craft not only survives here and there, but is in ing room with the word ‘ Secretary ’ on the 


some parts even widely prevalent. 
A Suffolk labourer was taken ill. 


‘Well, what’s The secretary looked at him with an expression 


the mutter, C. asked an old friend and visitor, of cold curiosity when he entered. Lonng was 
C. was very mysterious ; he did not rightly know, not even invited to take a chair, an incivility 
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which he overlooked in recognising the secretary 
as the same gentleman whom lie had seen in the 
carnage with Miss Lavelle. 

‘Well, Mf Loring,’ Observed the secretary, 
referring to the card, ‘ can 1 do any tiling fur 
you 1 * 

‘Not that I am aware of,’ said Arthur. ‘I 
have called to see my uncle, Mr Loring, with 
whom,’ lie added, catching at the business formula, 
‘I have an appointment.’ 

‘Ah, an appointment ?’ said the secretary 
douhthilly. ‘Mr Loring generally advises me of 
Ins appointments, and I was not aware ol this 
one. Are you sure it was for to-day ? Perhaps, 
however, if you will state your business to 
uie ’ 

‘ Perhaps, sir,’ interrupted Arthur, ‘you would 
have the goodness to send my card to Mr Loring? 
My business is with him, and 1 need not trouble 
you further.’ 

‘Well,’ said the secretary coolly, ‘if you will 
wait outside, 1 shall see. One of the clerks will 
give you an answer.’ 

The secretary, smarting from the brief en- 
counter, laid the card on his table for a quarter 
of an hour beiore lie rang for the clerk to take 
it in. 

The clerk came for Arthur Loring just as he 
was putting on lus liat to go ; and he was ushered 
into the presence of his uncle, whom he saw 
standing on the hearthrug, waiting for him with 
a smile most unpleasantly like a grin. 

‘ So you have bid adieu to Priors Loring, 
Arthur,’ lie observed, fixing his eyes on the young 
man’s face. ‘ Have you any plans for the future l 
1 suppose your expensive education L not thrown 
away ? ’ 

‘You know the value of an expensive educa- 
tion, uncle,’ said Arthur courageously , ‘when you 
want to earn bread by it. It is not north 
much.’ 

‘Do you want me to help, or merely to advise 
you? 1 presume it was not out of mere couitesy 
you left your card at my house.’ 

‘ I want to earn my living,’ said the young 
man, swallowing a lump in his throat. ‘1 want 
no further help than to be put in the way of 
doing so.’ 

‘Very well,* replied Mr Loring quietly ; ‘I 
will do as much as that for you. But the salary 
you will be worth — lor a long while yet — will 
hardly keep you in the clothes you have been 
used to.’ 

‘X want no more than 1 may he worth ; and 
I mean to live upon it, be it ever so little, with- 
out disgiachig either yourself or your oflice.’ 

‘You will come to dinner this evening, of 
course? Very well. — And now let us understand 
each other, Mr Arthur Loiing. I muy ask you 
to my house again ; but you will clearly under- 
stand that no intimacy shall ever exist between 
you and me. There is that in the past which 
does not allow' it.’ 

In this sentiment Arthur fully concurred, but 
from another point of view'. What followed 
rather took him by surprise. 

‘ When I speak of intimacy, I refer only to 
myself. With my wife and daughter you may 
be as intimate as they, and your opportunities, 
permit. You see I am not unreasonable or 
unjust Am I quite understood V 


‘ I think so, sir.’ 

‘You have met my wife and daughter already, 
J understand. Perhaps I ought to explain why 
they went to Priors Loring. It is because I do 
not" intend to allow the house I wus bom in to 
be occupied by strangers. I have more reverence 
for the old roof-tree than your father had, who 
brought it to this sad pass.’ 

‘ Then you have rented the house, sir?’ 

( I have rented it, pending another arrangement 
whereby 1 shall possess it.’ 

* It is not for sale.’ 

‘ What have you to do with it, that you should 
know' whether it is or not V he demanded 
sharply. 

‘Nominally, at least, it is still mine, although 
that, I admit, amounts to veiy little ’ 

‘You have been talking to my brother Ralph,’ 
said Mr Loring. ‘ But it you take my advice your- 
self, you will avoid your uncle llalph ; his counsel 
w ill be of as little value to you as it lias been 
to himsell.’ 

Arthur Loring had all this while been standing, 
and now' he thought the interview had gone far 
enough, and observed' ‘11 it is your intention 
to give me a trial in your otlice, sir, 1 should he 
glad to know' when i am to come here again V 

‘Mr Longtield, the secrelaiy, will arrange that 
with )ou ; he has entile control of the olfice.’ 
lie touched a bell, and the secretary came in. 
‘This young gentleman, Arthur, is my nephew, 
Mr Arthur Loring. llornbv may leave the office 
tins day week, and you will put Mr Loring in 
Ins place, or at such other work as )ou deem 
best. 

‘Very well,’ said the secretary, without deign- 
ing to glance at the young man ; ‘let him be 
here this day week at half-past nine.’ 

Arthur Lomig went down the stone stairs full 
of shame and mortification, and hall tempted to 
go back and decline to st-ive under two such 
men as his uncle and the secretary. But now 
that he had gone so Jar lie set Ills teeth with the 
resolution to iollow it up. That secretary, especi- 
ally, he felt to be his enemy. 

Arthur made the most of his opportunities 
that evening. The secietary was there ; and 
during dinner Aitliur exerted himself to the 
utmost in liis attention to the mother and 
daughter ; and as Mr Loring seemed secretly 
amused, they gave themsehes freely to the enjoy - 
men*, of their guest’s good spirits and constant 
rattle of small-talk. After he had held open the 
lour tor them to withdraw, lie returned, and 
[ rested liis elbows on the edge of the table. 

‘Won’t you take some w'ine, Arthur?’ said 
Ins uncle. 

‘ I don't care for any w'ine ; but if you don’t 
mind, unde, I will join the ladies V 

‘All right,’ said Mr Loiing; ‘ w r e shan’t be 
very long after you.’ 

Arthur Loring proceeded to the drawing-room, 
where he found Miss Lavelle alone. The girl gave 
a little start of sui prise, and looked pleased. 

‘ Mamma has gone up for a handkerchief,’ she 
said. ‘You have left the dining-room very 
soon, Mr Loring. Will they not think you 
unsocial V 

‘ And what will you think me, Miss Lavelle V 
he asked. * I hope, not intrusive V 

‘Oh no,’ she said. 
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* Will you tell me now,’ he asked, 4 what you 
think of Priors Loring l Shall you like to live 
there V 

‘I have never been in so lovely a place, Mr 
Loring.’ 

4 When are you going down to live there V 

4 Oh, I don’t know at all,’ she answered, look- 
ing frightened, as he thought 

4 You will grow attached to Priors Loring. 
Wait until you know it better, and have seen 
the woods in their full dress : there isn’t another 
place like it in England. 1 wish I was there 
to show it to you, 1 know it so well !’ 

He spoke with a little enthusiasm, for a very 
light touch of the subject made bis heart waim ; 
but Miss Lavclle recalled him to sober reality 
by an innocent suggestion. 

4 Perhaps you will come down — perhaps Mr 
Loring* — she never spoke of her mother's hus- 
band as her lather — 4 will ask you to come down 
and stay a while with us. 1 should be so glad.’ 

4 Thank you, Miss Lavelle. No; my uncle 
will not ask me down to Pnors Loring ; and it 
lie did, I could not accept his invitation, even to 
meet you * 

4 Oh, 1 beg your pardon, indeed, Mr Loring,’ 
she quickly said, pink with distress. 4 1 did not 
think of what I was saying.’ 

‘There is nothing to pardon. Put I shall never 
stand m l’nors Loring again.’ 

‘Isn’t “never” a long time, Mr Loring?’ she 
inquired with a pretty smile, ‘and you are not 
veiy old as yet.’ 

4 True enough ; but even earlier in life, people 
often have to say “ never”— something is always 
coming to an end, you know'-- like tins pleasant 
little conversation,’ he added, as Mrs Loung 
returned to the drawing loom, and the other 
gentlemen came in. Mi Longfield, with a glance 
of contempt at Loiing, walked over and seated 
himself beside Miss Lavelle on the couch. 

Arthur Loring was taken aback for a moment 
by thib proceeding, lie was standing by the 
couch, ami the situation became awkward for a 
minute or two, until, in spite of his self-control, 
the blood mounted to Ins face, and lie moved 
away to where Mrs Loring sat. Longfield 
laughing softly as be retired- either at linn or at 
something else— made his ears tingle, and gave 
him the first inspiration of a craving for retalia- 
tion, which afterwards led to singular results. 

The rest oi the evening wms wretchedly uncom- 
fortable. Mr Henry Loring stood mostly on the 
hearthrug, a silent observer of the scene. What 
he thought of it, no one could guess from his 
inscrutable face. Longfield was whispering to 
Maud Lavelle ; and Arthur Loring doing liis 
painful best to maintain a conversation with the 
cold and reserved mistress of the house, perhaps 
an unexpected, and it may indeed have been 
unconscious, cordiality in her manner of saying 
good-night was a tribute to the spirit with which 
lie had carried off a trying hour; pel haps, on the 
other hand, Mrs Loring w r as glaiKit was over. 

Arthur, considerably on his mettle now, did 
not allow lnmself to be annoyed or abashed by 
the man’s supercilious stare as he approached to 
take leave of the younger lady. 

4 Good-night, Miss Lavelle,’ he said in his 
pleasantest manner, ‘or — will you let me say 
Maud, for we are cousins, you know ?’ 

t a— *-■ ■ ■ ■■ 


4 Oh, certainly,’ answered the girl, taken a 
little by surprise, but reddening and smiling at 
the same time. % 

‘Tlmnk you, Maud. — Good-night.’ 

Returning Mr Longfield’s courtesy by forgetting 
to notice him, Arthur took a cheerful leave of his 
uncle and went awmy. 

There was a minute’s silence. Miss Lavelle 
rose and went to her mother. Then Mr Long 
field, recovering from his temporary stupefaction, 
observed: ‘Well, I admire that impudence! I 
W'onder you allowed it, Maud.’ 

That the girl possessed some spirit her suddenly 
rising colour made manifest, without the sharp 
lejomdei which she made to this observation. 

‘Mr Loring is a gentleman,’ she said, ‘and my 
cousin.’ 

4 A gentleman, is lie?’ replied Longfield. 4 1 
should hardly have thought it.’ 

4 Pei haps you ale not a ^ood judge,’ the girl 
quietly retorted ; and then she and her mother 
retired. 

Arthur Loiing, singular to say, was in excellent 
spirits as he w’ulkcd out into ttloam* Street from 
the square— he was satisfied that he had given 
-Mr Longfield a good knock-down, and Ins grati- 
tude to Maud Lavelle for permitting him knew 
no bounds. 

‘She’s a glorious girl ” was his fervid thought 
as lie hailed a m mute, looking back into the 
squui e. 4 ()li Maud, Maud! does that cad mean 
junto be his?’ • 

That the ‘cad’ meant it, there could be no 
doubt ; and indeed it looked as if the matter 
were already removed bejond the province of 
speculation. The conviction made Arthur Loring 
smait; but bis step was firm and elastic, and he 
earned his head defiantly as he walked tip the 
street and turned into King's Road. 

From the opposite side of the street lie saw 
light ill the window' of his uncle's sitting-room, 
and he immediately crossed the road and obtained 
admittance. 

4 Well, Arthur,’ inquired Ralph with consider- 
able curiosity, ‘how did it come off?* 

4 Delightfully, uncle,’ the young fellow dryly 
answered, throwing himself in a chair and stietih- 
in^ his rather long legs. — ‘l)o you know, 1 wished 
you were there.’ 

‘It’s a pity I wasn’t. Pei hap*, if you gave 
him a hint, llenry might invito me next time 
you dine there ! ’ The old fellow' seemed to 
enjoy the fancy. 

4 1 ’m afraid that will never hiippen, uncle,’ 
said Aithur, laughing 4 Indeed, 1 doubt whether 
1 shall myself he again honoured, only there’s 
no accounting for thing". Do you know, 1 had 
a palpable brush with that fellow Longfield?* 

4 You don’t say ? Tell me all about it.’ 

Arthur did so, and Lucie Ralph enjoyed it 
immensely. The bold way in which the young 
fellow' had made "up to the girl and called her 
‘Maud,’ quite carried him away. 

4 And you tbok her hand, I suppose?’ 

‘ Of course 1 did.’ 

4 Squeezed it, 1 hope ?— Hang me, Arthur,’ he 
broke out, laughing, 4 I’m horry you didn’t com- 
plete the business with a cousinly kiss ! But 
that’s coming, 1 take it.’ 

‘Gently, uncle ; I ’rn not so sure about all that 
Miss Lavelle, as far as 1 can see, is engaged.’ 
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‘No doubt of it, but she isn’t married. Would 
you have scruples about cutting out Mr Long- 
field ? ’ , 

Arthur Loring made no answer to this question. 
He was not conceited enough to suppose that, 
after a couple of hours’ acquaintance, the young 
lady would be in the least inclined to encourage 
hifti as a lover. These reflections were disheait- 
ening, for Arthur Loring was head and ears in 
love with Maud Lavelle already ; thus, as he 
felt, illustrating the proverb that misfortunes 
never come singly. 

He proceeded to relate to his uncle, next, the 
friendly references made by Mr Henry Loring at 
the ottice that afternoon. In Ins admonition to 
the young man to beware of following his uncle 
Ralph’s example and advice, Ralph freely ad- 
mitted that his excellent brother had a good 
deal on liis side -from which, however, Aithur 
resolutely dissented., In regard to the intimation 
that he, Mr Henry Loring, meant to ‘acquire’ 
Priors Loring, Mr Ralph Loring was more 
serious. 

* He means it, sure enough,’ he said gravely ; 
‘and he will do it too — and play ducks and 
drakes with the old place — out of pure malice — 
which is the worst of it. First of all, he will 
gut the woods till you won’t recognise the ragged 
remnant.’ 

‘ Uncle,’ said Arthur Loring, jumping up with 
flaming face, * I thought you said the mortgagees 
would not 'foreclose ? ’ 

‘My dear fellow, 1 merely said what 1 thought. 
The men do not live who will risk a hundred 
thousand pounds if they can help it. Priors 
Loring at a forced sale might not realise the 
money. There is a fair prospect of getting m 
the interest at present, but it is precarious at 
its best ; and a proposal to transfer the mort- 
gage is too tempting to be resisted.’ 

‘Who oilers to take over the mortgage 9 ’ lie 
asked in dismay. 

‘Your uncle Henry — nominally, Miss Lavelle’s 
trustees, whom he lias persuaded to the step ; 
but, in fact, your uncle. Priors Loring is to be 
acquired with that charming young lady’s money, 
for of course they will foreclose and buy the 
place in, sending you unceremoniously about your 
business. So that Priors Loring will be virtu- 
ally your uncle’s, nominally Miss Lavelle’s, and 
actually Mr Lougficld’s, as soon as lie marries 
the girl. That’s the little scheme, Arthur.’ 

Arthur Loring lay back m the chair, pale with 
speechless pain and indignation. That lie should 
lose bis old heritage was lmrd enough to bear ; 
that it should be wrenched from Ins powerless 
hand by the sinister agency of liib father’s enemy 
was worse ; but worst and most toiturmg of all 
was the thought that the fellow Longfield should 
eventually lord it as master over Priors Loring 
and Maud Lavelle. 

‘I’d kill the fellow ill the ptiblic street before 
I would sillier him to own Priors Loring or’ 

‘Maud Lavelle — just so,’ said Ralph senten- 
tiously. ‘ But killing men generally ends very 
unsatisfactorily, and other methods .should be 
tried first. If J were you, now, 1 should see my 
course clearly before me — and you have a fairish 
start, I think.’ 

‘What is it?’ he asked blankly. 

‘Out the fellow out. If k couldn’t get into 


the house, I would waylay her — write sonnets — 
capture her, and run away with her ; and the 
frightened little thing would love you all the 
better for it.’ 

Jt was dangerous advice to fire a young man 
with, especially a young man in Arthur Loring’s 
circumstances ; but then, as Mr limry Loring 
bad warned his nephew, and as Ralph Loring 
himself admitted, the adviser was a notoriously 
bad adviser. Aithur, however, did not think of 
this, but took it all to heart — rather despond- 
ently, when he cooled down on the way back 
to Marylebone, and reflected on the extreme 
improbability ol such a programme ever becom- 
ing feasible. He had come upon the ground too 
late; had he known Maud Lavelle before she 
became engaged to Longfield, there might have 
been a chance. But an engagement, even to a 
man she doesn’t like, inspires a girl with a 
certain loyalty which makes her strong against 
the approaches of a new wooer, even without 
reference to the armour of honour winch protects 
her in this mtroduetoiy stage ol a new condition 
I of life. 

On reaching liis lodgings, Arthur Loring flung 
himself dressed on the bed, fretful and depressed. 
A review of the situation convinced him that it 
would be better if he had obeyed the impulse to 
go to the recruiting sergeant ; had he done so, 
lie would have been spared all this present, as 
well as prospective mollification. But by taking 
the coui.se which be had taken, he should have 
to swallow and digest the mortification, and 
should be driven to the reel lilting sergeant m 
the end. He saw no other end to it. it was all 
going like a knde through him. 

DOWN A CUMBERLAND LEAD MINE. 

The visitor, approaching from Ambleside on a 
tine da), is not likely to forget his first view of 
Derwcutwater. There lies the lake some two 
hundred feet below', with its brother Bassen- 
thwaite shimmering in the distance. The little 
town of Keswick nestles in between, and seems 
to claim a share of gray old Skiddaw’s guardian- 
ship. And if that same visitor sees the scene 
again and often, lie will learn, perchance, with 
Keats, that \ erilv 

- A thing of beauty is a ]oy for ever : 

Its loveliness men ases. 

Although it can only be a few of the thousands 
taking back to their toil-dens happy memories 
of a sojourn m Lakeland who have the time to 
examine minutely any of the varied lessons which 
the district lias to teach ; to those, however, who 
cun, the country ever becomes more interesting. 
It is not within tlie province of ibis article to 
theorise as to the volcanic thrust which forced 
the earth’s surface up, like a huge blister that, 
subsiding, fell, And formed the Cumbrian hills 
and vales. What we know for certain is, that 
the lower Silurian rock, which lies fathoms deep 
below the waters of Solway Firth, lias been up- 
heaved, until the upturned edge of its fractured 
bed stands skywards and weather-worn on Skid- 
daw top. In such cartli-tliroes, hornblende and 
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mica, quartz and feldspar, fused, and formed the and which is afterwards pumped out to keep the 
trap and brecciated rocks of Raven’s Crag and workings comparatively dry. 

Borrowdale Lead ore or galena, «as found in the mineral 

On examining the geological maps of the dis- ^ ius “ f Cumberland, 18 always nnx«l more or 
, . , xi- -rt * 4 ‘ +i. less intimately with zinc ore or blende, and con- 

tact-say taking Deiwentwater as the eentre, ^ |nm of irHn mid Bilm , Tw ’ wm » n ' re 

and descrilftiig a circle of seA cn links ladius ver ^ ca i fissures in the common slate rock of the 
around it — the first thing which strikes the district, into which, during geologic ages— Lut 
observer is a inun her of narrow gilt lines, varying certainly since that great upheaval previously 
in length from distances representing a few hun- mentioned — water has percolated, bearing with 
dred yards to over two miles, and lying in very it minute particles of stone, earth, and metallic 
diverse directions of the compass. These denote grams. In course of time it has been filled with 
mineral deposits, and in this area sigmfv almost th 1 ls “\ mv ' or Jw * m ‘ h metalliferous sediment, 
. i - i i.i a , • ..I.. *...1.1 .. . winch bv its own weight has become, agglutinated 


exclusively lead’ ures A cil.-le described as "’hx'-l' hyits own .wight has b.-ronH-agglutmatcd 
, "n • i i n i, • • , ri . into a soit rock-like mass, and which, although 

above would include all the principal Cumber- , i(1 easily Crushed into its original 

land lead mines and veins ; from those at ratter- component parts, 
dale, which burrow into the sides of Ilelvellvn 


These veins vary greatly in width even at the 
oil the east, to tin* Thornth waite lodes by the same level, the sides, or ‘faces’ as the miners 
shores of IS.issenthw.iitc on the west The char- term them, generally converging, however, to- 
aeteristic which has probable made the greatest waiils the bottom. At Thornth waite there are 
impression on the passing tourist’s mind in con- f° ar these fissures, which have been traced 
neetioi. with tiles,- mines is the huge leyolvmg 1 mining nearly paiallel tor lmir a mile, and in 
, lilt .1 iir no part are tliev more than sixlv \ arils apart 

wate, -wheel winch is the neu^ary adpmet to fnin | racll }lt lll0 hUr f, lct , ']„• f ;u . t , t-Le 

every shaft, these are used tor pumping out the them, owung to.mclming at slightly different 
water, and must never stop night or day. angles, join into one at a depth ot two hundred 

Before going down a mine, it. is necessary to anil twentv feet. Til this mine, as in most others, 
put on a w’ell-lmed flannel coat, and oveialls. the i idlest ore is found towards the bottom, and 
Tlie miners generally descend nv the ladders ; if i* a recognised fact in the Cumberland lodes 
but as it is fatiguing, ami here and there rounds tLat Lie Dearer perpendicular a fissure is, the 
are broken, it is easier, and pethaps safer, to go 1 ,( :her its i onteiits All these practical expcri- 
mi the bucket. Tin, „ ,m m,„ reiepiucle, about "“T l '* the theory of mineral mill- 

two ieet wptire and lnem «ix ieet deep .having is g ,.„, ral | y 0 bt :i .m-.l by sinking a 

a door at the bottom, through which the ore, yi.jtie.il shaft, and then excavating at various 
when bi ought to the sin fare, is emptied The depths along the lode. These burrows are called 
steel cable bv whuli it is hoisted is fastened to levels. But it mav be interesting to learn some- 

the middle ot a stiong iron bar fixed across the thing about how it is known where to sink the 

toj) Only two persons can descend at a time, *haft. The first thing done, alter ascertaining 

one on uac-ii ,uli- of tin- i.mk-. E,u-h phu-y, a foot ll,at l>arti<-h-, of lin-tal an- pivw-iit bv t-xiiininmg, 

on tin; bar, at the same- tun,- grasping firmly ■»';i-o,,<, | >,rall.v or ntlu-iwiw, tin- an rim;.- soil and 

the rope well above hi, head. The otln-r foot "|V Vi’ 1 1 Ik ‘ o1J Wil ; v ? f 

, 1 1 . . , , | iiiiii doing this was by damming up some mountain 

hangs close to, whilst the disengaged hand holds m, vam until a large quantity of water was col- 


the I’opc 
hangs el. 


to, whilst the disengaged hand holds 


a candle and is kept against the hip. I he object lerted, and then causing it to rush in a torrent 
of this position is to l>nng the body into as small dow’ii the lull-side. This flood, by washing aw 1 ay 
a compass as possible bv adopting an extreme pei- tin* surface soil, laid bare the under h ing rock, 
pendte.ular attitude, the shaft never being made and exposed am xeui which might trend across 
larger than is absolutely necessaiy. The space its path. Nowadays, this somewhat e.xtra\agant 
is ample, but it is not advisable to stick one’s method is dispensed with, as bv the ai curate sur- 
elbow r s out. ^ veving now attainable, the direction of all the 

At one of the mines the men are very fond of prmeijial lodes is pretty well known. Presuming 
telling about a gentleman who was a large share- that a vein is known' to exist whose outcrop is 
holder and had come from London -all strangers observed a thousand feet, up a mountain side, as 
connected with mines appear to come from there at the Theelkeld Mine, for instance, it is reached 
- — to see it. On examining the mode of descend- by an adit being dmen horizontally close to the 
ing, he persuaded tin* captain, as a mine manager ' foot of the hill, it is always found to be most 
is called, to allow him to go i (own in tin* bucket economical to have the shaft of a mine at as low 
instead of on it. This was evidently a safe a level as possible, tor the following reasons 
method, although it w'as not quite apparent how amongst others ; greater economy of carting to 
his visitor w T as to be hauled out when the bottom and from the mine, more regular supply of 
was reached. However, down they went; but water for turning the ivater-wdieel, nearer miners’ 
unfortunately the engincmau hail not been in- homes, ore richer the deeper it is mined. Many 
formed of the special arrangement, and conse- of these are at once apparent if the reader 
qucntly stopped the winding drum at the usual pictures to himself a mine, say, at or near the 
place, with the result of immersing the bucket- summit of Skiddaw or Helvellyn. 
and its occupant up to his waist in the water in After the ore has been extracted, tlu* roof is 
the ‘sump,’ as the hole is called which is made supported by wooden props, which has to be very 
at the bottom of every shaft. It is into this well thoroughly done in lead-mining owing to the 
that the watjer, draining from the mine, flows, nature of the ore. Oil reaching the level which 
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it is intended to traverse, the bucket stops, and 
the visitor stepping ofF, proceeds between the 
iron rails along which the trucks containing ore 
are pushed. If one of these is heard approaching, 
it is necessary to step aside into one of the niches 
which are formed for the purpose at intervals 
of Jhirty or forty yards. To get into a working- 
place, it is generally necessary to climb up a sort 
of chimney, hanging down which a chain is 
noticed. It is under such circumstances that the 
necessity of the tUnuel coat is found. ‘Keep a 
hand on the chain and use your back and toes,’ 
is the advice of the captain, with fmmeut warn- 
ings, such as, ‘ Mind your head,’ ‘ M mu that hole,’ 
‘Don’t, step on that lump— it’s loose.’ 

After a scramble up bf some twenty or thirty 
feet, during winch the novice generally manages 
to put his candle, out, he emerges into a sort of 
chamber. The forms of two men gradually 
define themselves in' the semi-darkness, and the 
visitor finds himself face to face with the lead- 
miner at work. The ore is torn from its resting- 
place by dynamite ; the fallen mass is broken up, 
and sent down to the level through a wooden 
shoot. At the bottom of (his there is a door or 
panel which prevents it from falling on to the 
tramway, thereby obstructing the trucks. By 
opening the panel, the ore falls into the truck, is 
wheeled away, ami sent up by the bucket to tin* 
surface. In tins form it, is known on the bank 
as the ‘crop,’ and consists of both galmia and 
blende. it r is sorted bv r means of its colour, the 
former having a deep mdigo-blue, tint, whilst the 
zinc is of a brownish hue, caused by iron impuri- 
ties. The ore is then crashed and tieated by 
means of various complicated machines and water 
until the galena is sepuuted from the blende, all 
the stone and earthy nutter being washed away. 
To attempt a description of this apparatus would 
be tedious , but an experienced miner can show 
the whole process by baud m a few minutes. 
He will take on to a shovel as much of the 
crushed ore as will cover it an imh dee]), he then 
lowers it into a cistern or trough of water, and 
by a few waves from side to side the earth and 
grit are gradually washed olf, until nothing 
remains on the spule but, a brownish powder ; 
this is sulphide of zinc, lie then continues, b»’t 
m ire carefully, and by keeping up a (puck vibra- 
tory movement of the wrists the zinc slowly dis- 
appears over the edge, leaving a residue of blue 
metallic grains known as sulphide of lead, which, 
owing to its greater specific gravity, has remained, 
whilst the various lighter substances have been 
floated off. , This is quite a pretty e\i>eriinent 
when done by skilled hands, and explains the 
theory of the working of the machines, whose 
ultimate purpose is only to do exactly what he 
lias done, but in as cheap and effectual a manner 
as the ingenuity of in m can invent. 

But it miy be said ‘a blue , metallic powder 
appears to be the result of all this ; surely, this 
is not what is known as lead, nor what is seen in 
lead water-pipes,’ &e. No ; this powder is the 
nearest thing with which nature will supply us, 
and is the sulphide of the metal. The chemist’s 
science is now requisitioned, and by a process 
called smelting, the sulphur and all other foreign 
elements —silver, for instance — are eliminated by 
roasting in a furnace until the pure metal flows 
out in a molten stream. Nearly ail the Cumber- 


land ore is sent into North Wales to undergo this 
operation ; and let, it be hoped that such vege- 
tation-destroying fumes as issue from Bagillt’s 
furnaces may never destroy the picturesque vales 
of Lakeland. 

7 

TIIE CLANG OF TIIE WOODEN SHOON. 

A LANCASHIRE HTOB) . 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.— CHAP. I. 

‘Where's Miriam hound to again? Yon’snoan 
the Highest way wlioaiu.’ 

‘That’s lioan of ty business,’ was the curt 
answer. ‘ Miriam can find her way without ty 
help.’ 

‘Oh, very well. Maybe we’ll lioan be so proud 
to ask for her afore long, Lisbeth llolt.’ 

Lisbcth Holt declined to puisne the discussion. 
She pinned her .shepherd’s plaid shawl tighter 
under her chin— it served as bonnet likewise. A 
narrow border of fluff-covered hair was visible 
under it, round her plain pock-maiked lace, as 
she stepped out of (lie gas-lit, arch into the misty 
cobble-pa\ ed street, tli.it was echoing from one 
end to the other with the tramp of wooden 
clogs. 

Most of the clogs were wending their way 
home from ‘Ashworth’s’ — ‘Thomas Ashworth & 
Son’ to the public; plain ‘Ashworth's’ to the 
whole of that partieulai district, who regulated 
their households entirely by the sound of the 
clanging hell over the entrance. 

Dul not the small shops round about light up 
at the first note*? ready foi the customers who 
would slioitlv stream in for muffins and clap- 
bread, or dusts of tea and lashers of bacon for the 
evening meal— half tea, halt supper, that was an 
important banquet after the cold mid-day lunch. 
The hungry children who had pl.ucd about the 
streets since school let out, 01 drummed at the 
locked liouse-doors, hailed it w r it,l> jo\tul shouts; 
all the alleys and byways woke up to life and 
bustle at the sound. Other places might believe 
in railway or Gieenwith time as they chose; 
Millgdto was sufficient unto itself— it went by the 
bell at Ash woi til’s. 

The original Thomas Ashworth had been laid 
away twenty years before m the palish church- 
yard, where a tablet testified to his numerous 
vntues, chiefly in the money-making line. His 
son, the present Thomas Ashworth, was a worthy 
successor to the old hard-headed Lancashire work- 
ing-man. Not a hale of raw' cotton came inside 
tho^e ponderous gate*, not, a roll of calico went 
away to the bleach-woi ks, without the master’s 
knowledge. Not a hand m the grim many- 
windowed block hut had some per.-onal legend 
of the masters far-seeing eye, and its inconvenient 
acuteness in detecting defalcations, however cun- 
ningly hidden away. 

His son, again, number three, the typical third, 
who was in turn to have the spending of the 
gold, was — alas for the hopes of the family — 
sauntering leisurely along Whitworth Siding, this 
miidy March evening, wuth pretty Miriam Holt, 
one of his own mill hands. 

The Lancashire operative is not demonstrative. 
Miriam had grown up to woman’s estate troubled 
with few compliments. She was a ‘gradely 
lass ;’ but her gradeliness, or comeliness, was 
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hardly of the order that appealed to her com- 
patriots, who preferred vivid red and white and 
plenty of it. Miriam’s dark hair, banded like 
velvet round her shapely head, big "ray eyes 
ivory-white skin, were too quiet and colourless to 
cause much <-tir in her own particular set. 

It had a different effect on young Oswald Ash- 
worth. Standing idly by the checker’s desk, the 
first day of his return to his father’s roof with all 
the finish that education and travel could give, he 
caught a passing glimpse of Miriam’s eyes, shining 
with admiration and astonishment at the unex- 
pected vision of the * young master,’ and politely 
lifted his hat in recognition of it. 

‘Who is that girl?’ he asked, as Miriam 
vanished into the darkness of the street. ‘Surely 
a new hand.’ 

‘No; she’s old Joshua Holt’s daughter. 
There’s the two of them. They ’vc never worked 
any other place but here.’ 

‘ Is old Joshua living still?’ 

‘ Ay, that he be ; and at his frame as busy as 
ony of them.’ 

‘Curious how lie should have a daughter with 
such a face. She might have stepped out oi an 
old picture,’ remarked Mr Oswald, loitering hack 
to his father’s private sanctum. 

Curious, also, that Mr Os v aid should pause 
beside her loom the next day to ask after old 
Joslma, ami refresh bis memory concerning cer- 
tain details which Stott, the checker, could have 
given quite as efficiently. The corner where 
Miriam worked was on the ground Hour ; and 
somehow, alter that fust day or two, it began to 
lie very much in Mr Oswald’s path as he went in 
and out of the office, where he was supposed to he 
taking up the business with a view to one day 
filling his lather’s shoes. 

Miriam was quite aware of it. The innocent 
damsel who, until her lover is on his knot's before 
lier, has not one idea whither matters are tending, 
belongs to a bygone age, and must have been 
somewhat deficient in understanding even then 
Above all the dm of machinery, Miriam could 
catch the sound of J\lr Oswald’s foot as he came 
down the narrow' passages. Through all the fluff* 
and tlymg shuttles, she could see every outline oi 
the gray ulster, feel every glance of the blown 
eyes that told her the old storv so unmistak- 
ably. 

The bare Mill gate streets grew’ strangely beauti- 
ful. What matter if the ground under toot were 
mud ami puddle, was not the sky dotted with 
stars overhead? Down that black cindery path 
known as AVlntworth Siding, Mr Oswald had first 
paused beside and sheltered her under his own 
dripping umbrella. It was a veritable pathway : 
into Etlen alter that. Its charms ivere ienccd m 
on either side by blank walls of stone slabs some- 
what after the fashion of tombstones. ‘‘Miriam 
sometimes put out lier hand and stroked them 
soltly, in token of gratitude for the bliss that had 
come upon her in their presence. 

‘They’ll be wondering what.’., come over you 
to-rieet,’ she said, referring to some festive gather- 
ing he had mentioned, as they lingered over the 
last few cindery steps. Their road had to separate 
at tho end of the lane ; Whitworth Siding could be 
made to lie on the way both to Fairfield, Mr 
Oswald’s abode, and to Millgate proper ; but it 
was not the most direct road to either place. 


‘Let them wonder,* returned the young man 
impetuously. ‘Isn’t it far better out here to- 
gether, than shut up in that stifling concert, 
listening to third-rate tfrtists with never a decent 
face among them V 

‘ 1 thought Miss Franks was to be there,’ said 
Miriam. 

* Oh, she is well enough for my mother ; bi*t I 
want some one for myself. It’s not late yet; 
come hack for one* more turn. I’ve been 
seriously thinking it out this last day or two, 
Miriam ; we must put an end to this soit of thing 
some tune, and the sooner the better. When will 
you marry me ?’ 

Miriam looked up at him with a rush of hot 
i colour over her face, a j*ush of hot tears in lier 
eyes. It’s not easy to say what theory the girl 
cherished about this acquaintance that had sivept, 
into her existence, and earned nwny all other 
considerations before it, or jf she had any theory 
at nil. * 

‘Marry yon! — marry you!’ she stammered 
brokenly. ‘Mr Oswald, xou’ie a gentleman; 
and I’m— I’m nought but a’ — - 

‘You are the girl I love, and the girl I mean to 
marry,’ interrupted Oswald ‘J)o you think 1 ’m 
not the best judge,® Mil iam 7 We cannot go on 
like thL always ; people will talk, e\en in a hole 
like this ; and once my wito, you Mould be out of 
it nil ’ 

‘His wife ’ She could then see him every day, 
not in tlymg minutes snatched froyi wmk or 
home ; one round of Paradise for brief glimpses 
through the bars. What had life held before for 
her in coniparDon ? ‘llis wife. Was he the best 
judge for himself 7 ’ she wondered. There was his 
father, the great Thomas Ashworth ; Ins mother, 
who diove up to the mill sometimes in a ponder- 
ous brown chariot that was the embodiment of all 
splendour in Miriam’s eyes — the people be spoke 
ol so lightly, though they were awful realities to 
lier 

‘Your own folk, your fejtlur and mother, how 
will they like it?’ she said breathlessly. 

The young man’s face clouded over. ‘They 
mu«t learn to like it, Miriam. I am their only 
son ; it would be hard lines it I could not do as I 
thought light in a matter that concerns myself so 
nearly.’ 

‘Well, it thy folk dunnot mind, mine needn’t,’ 
said Miriam, quitting that point. She saw’ it 
disturbed him. In truth, they rarely talked of 
anything or any one beyond thein**el\es. With 
his eloquent love- words at her ear, with her 
perfect fa< c iaintl}’ shadowed out in the dim 
starlight, what vveie fathers, mothers,* friends, or 
position, compared with love's young dream? 

The only flaw — su< h a trivial one Oswald 
blushed when he found himself dwelling upon 
it— was Miriam’s speech. The broad Lancashire 
dialect, the ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ she used so natur- 
ally. Dress was •easily altered ; he would drape 
her in silks, put ring* on her fingers, French 
shoes on he* feet in place of those lumbering 
clogs that tiipped so blithely beside him. But 
her education would he a longer story. No 
matter. He had found a precious stone in an 
unlikely place ; should he complain about the 
setting? Oswald vva- 5 just at the headstrong enthu- 
siastic stage when difficulties are welcome for the 
pride of overcoming them. All he said or did 
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was perfect in Miriam’s eyes. When they finally 
parted at the end of Whitworth Siding, it was 
agreed between them that the marriage should be 
as soon as Oswald could make the needful arrange- 
ments. No one but Lisbeth was to know before- 
hand. What is the benefit of being a rich man’s 
son, if it do not confer some amount of liberty? 
Thpfc the rich man has also some corresponding 
claim, is the reverse side of the question, with 
which they were not at present interested. 

And then they parted. Mr Oswald strode 
down a road to the right that, after various 
doubles and turns, brought him to his father’s 
gate. A square-built, well-to-do looking house, 
with a drive up to the pillared front-door, and a 
square conservatory jutting out on one side. A 
staid man-servant opened the door. He was a 
comparatively new institution, acquired with a 
view to Oswald settling down at home again, and 
possible entertainments in consequence. Oswald 
crossed the hall, and looked in at the drawing- 
room door. Two ladies were sitting by the 
hearth. One — his mother — looked round with 
an exclamation of relief. ‘Oswald, I thought 
you were never coming. What has kept you 
to-night, when you knew we were waiting for 
you? Do go and get dressed, and something to 
eat ; dinner is over long ago.’ 

‘So I suppose I am expected to say T don’t 
want any,’ remarked Oswald lightly, walking up 
to the rug and shaking hands with the young 
lady in the easy-cliair. — ‘Do you think that’s 
fair treatment for a hungry man after a long day 
over cotton bales, Miss Laura ?’ 

‘It’s not so hard as it sounds,’ she laughed. 

* I heard your mother giving orders about 
sundry dishes that were to be kept hot lor 
you.’ 

‘ Then 1 had better go see what they are,’ said 
Oswald. — ‘ Don’t be uneasy, mother ; 1 ’ll be ready 
in less than half an hour, and that will gi\e us 
lots of time. The company would not half see 
that new dress of Miss Laura’s if we got there 
punctually. There ’s no glory to be ' extracted 
out of a local concert unless one is late.’ 

The carriage that took them to the town hall 
had to drive through some of the lower streets. 
Before a small millinery shop, two mill-girls, with 
shawls pinned over their heads, were earnestly 
inspecting the latest Paris styles as interpreted by 
Mitigate talent. Miss Franks leant forward to 
look at them in some amusement. 

‘What a very uncommon face one of those 

S 'rls has,’ she said suddenly. ‘ Any painter might 
i glad to have her for a model’ 

Mr Oswald flushed angrily in the dusk. A 
painter’s model ! The face that had been so near 
his own not an hour ago. He would speak to 
Miriam, though ; she must not stand about those 
wretched shop windows after dark, he decided, 
oblivious of the fact that all Miriam’s shopping, 
housekeeping, and everything els ( e connected with 
private life had to take place after dark, or not 
at all. 

‘ Don’t you think so ? ’ asked Miss Laura, rather 
surprised at his silence. 

‘is Millgate exactly the kind of place one 
would select for models, as you think he said 
stiffly. 

‘1 said nothing about Millgate,’ retorted Miss 
■ Franks. ‘ I am sure Mrs Ashworth would have 


agreed with me, and you are not generally so 
short-sighted.’ 

‘ Was it one of our mill-girls ? ’ said that lady 
languidly, by way of response to the call upon 
her intelligence. Mrs Ashworth’s people had 
been county squires, and she was considered to 
have sacrificed something when she consented to 
enter the firm of T. Ashworth & Son.' 

‘ Now, mother, how many of the mill-girls am 
I expected to know?’ protested Oswald. ‘I’m 
not the gate-keeper.’ 

‘ 1 believe your father knows every face in the 
factory,’ said his mother as the carriage drew up 
at the lighted entrance; ‘but you had never his 
turn for business, Oswald.’ 

‘Thou’st late agen, lass,’ said old Joshua Holt 
ns Miriam slipped in at the half- open door and 
flung her shawl over a chair in the corner. 
‘Where hast thee been to till this time of 
ncet ? ’ 

‘I wanted a bit of ribbon for inysel. — Dun- 
not put more tea in, Lisbeth; I’m noan that 
clemmed [hungry].’ 

Lisbeth set back the brown leapot on the deal 
table ; old Joshua turned his hack on the room 
and smoked stolidly up the chimney. Miriam 
cut a wedge from the loaf, spread some butter on 
it out of a striped basin, and began lier repast 
minus tablecloth, napkin, plate, or any other 
superfluities of that nature. 

The room was not a bad one of its kind. A 
noble fire blazed in the dusty grate. Lisbeth 
had not begun her evening cleanmg-up yet. A 
mahogany chest of drawers stood opposite the 
door, each foot mounted on a little block of wood. 
This gave height and dignity to the chest, and 
lifted it beyond the reach of broom or scrubbing- 
stone. On the top stood a family Bible, shrouded 
under a crochet doily, and on the Bible a swing 
looking-glass. Three or four wooden chairs— one 
a rocker- -and the deal table comprised the rest 
of the furniture. The stone floor was bordered 
all round with a design in dappled whiling ; the 
middle was sprinkled with coarse sand, that gritted 
cheerfully under the iron-bound clogs of the 
owners. 

There was but the one room. All the family 
washing, cleaning, cooking, went on there. The 
shops of the neighbourhood might- not be of the 
highest older, yet possibly Mr Oswald himself, 
had , he occupied so small a room, might have 
been glad to go out and inspect them occasionally 
by way of change, after an evening indoors. 

It was the end of Mart h when Oswald made 
that formal tender of his hand and heart in 
Whitworth Siding. It was June — only son 
though he was- before he was able to carry out 
his plans. 

Something went amiss at a New York house 
they did business with, and Thomas Ashworth 
decided to send his son out to inquire into the 
matter. It may have been necessary, or it may 
have been that th$ old man’s keen eyes saw some- 
thing not quite satisfactory in Oswald’s proceed- 
ings, and trusted to the change to divert his 
thoughts. Be that as it may, it failed com- 

{ >letely in that respect. Oswald came back the 
ast week in May, and gave Miriam peremp- 
tory orders to hold herself in readiness to marry 
him on the coming Whit-Monday. 


THE CLANG OF THE WOODEN SHOON. 


In Lancashire, Whitsuntide is an important 
epoch. Are new gowns and coats to be forth- 
coming through the summer, what satisfaction 
could possibly he taken in them if they were not 
to hand for Whitsunday ? Was there a child 
whose mother fai led to resurrect a white, or, at 
any rate, light-coloured frock to wear in the 
Sunday-school procession? that. child was an out- 
cast from respectability till the next year’s Whit- 
suntide once more opened the door of hope. 

Miriam was getting her gown in order too — 
a very quiet one. She liked bright blues and 
purples, warm crimson and orange. Tin’s was 
only a dark blue, almost black, hut it was Mr 
Oswald’s choice ; and though Lisbeth and the 
dressmaker together protested in favour of some- 
thing more summer-like, and Miriam in her hea.it 
agreed with them, she never dreamed of going 
counter to his wishes. 

There was no bell at Ashworth’s this bright 
Whit- Monday morning. The busy wheels stood 
still. Joshua and an ancient friend had taken 
themselves and their pipes to the canal bridge, 
which commanded an extensive view of various 
Sunday-school gatherings. Sunday-schools are 
for the grown up as well as the young in that 
region, for the married and middle-aged as well 
as children ; and if .Joshua was no longer a 
scholar, it was more from lack of zeal than trom 
any disqualification on the score of age. 

Tn the family sitting-room, with carefully- 
locked door, Lisbeth was helping Miriam into her 
blue gown with tears stealing down her plain 
seamed face. 

‘It’s noun the wedding I thought you’d ha’ 
had, Miriam, slipping out as if we were ashamed 
of oursels. Even the ( ’had wicks had a trip to 
Manchester the day they wor wed.’ 

‘We’ll niuk up for it after. The quieter the 
better. Oh Lisbeth, it old Thomas should get 
to hear of it 1 I ’m feared of my very life to 
think of him/ 

‘ He’ll ha’ to hear of it when lie’s thy fevther- 
in-hiw,’ was the consoling reply. ‘Now-, Miriam, 
there’s no one agate in the street, w'e’ll best get 
away.’ 

Tn the dingy church — it was at the other end 
of the town, and one Miriam had never been 
inside before --were gathered a whole crowd of 
other aspirants for matrimony. Among them, 
Oswald and Ins sobeily-dressed bride attracted 
little attention. In ten minutes it was all jver, 
and the three stood in the porch hardly able to 
realise that the deed was done. 

‘You have been a useful friend, Lisbeth,’ said 
her new brother-in-law, putting a tiny jewel lei’s 
case in her hand for parting gift. ‘Tell your 
father about it, and say as little as possible to 
any one else till we come back from London/ 

Lisbeth opened the case when she got**back to 
the solitary house — an exquisitely-carved cameo 
brooch. She turned it t>ver in some disgust. ‘I 
could lia’ picked out a better-looking thing tlian 
that at old Mother Deans’ s for ^ shilling. Not a 
hit of shine about it ; and that was the best he 
could do, with all his money !’ 

By which it will be seen that Lisbeth’s artistic 
education was yet in its infancy. 

A little distance out of Millgate proper, on 
the Lancaster Road, stands a row' of semi-detached 


I villas, with elaborate iron palisades. An air of 
dignified repose pervades the neighbourhood ; no 
clogs tramp down the side-walk, no lorry-loads 
of cotton lumber alon<f the roadway. The in- 
habitants know and understand nothing whatever 
about that clanging bell at Ashworth’s — with 
one exception, and that is the middle villa, where 
Mrs Oswald Ashworth found herself established 
a few weeks after that fateful Whit- Monday. 

They came home late one evening. There was 
no one to welcome them but the sedate middle- 
aged servants Mrs Ashworth had engaged at her 
son's request. She made one cursory inspection 
of the household, and saw that the essentials were 
m place. ; but the disappointed mother could not 
bring herself to face the # first homecoming of the 
‘scheming mill-girl’ who had robbed her of her 
son. 

‘Never mind, Miriam ; it’s only a case of a 
few weeks at the latest, before she quite gets over 
it/ said Oswald cheerfully as* he set out the next 
morning. Probably not until he had grown-up 
sons of his own would he fidly understand the 
hopes that had been vested in his future. ‘Now 
I ’m going to interview mv father, and see how 
the land lies generally ; and you’ll have plenty 
of tune to get things ship-shape before dinner. 
Six sharp, mind. 1 ’ll not need to go round by 
Whitworth Siding to-night/ And then the gate 
clashed behind him, and Miriam wa» left to 
herself. 

She, whose whole day, except foy some un- 
desirable intervals when the hands had been 
‘ half-timers’ — whiih meant also half-wages — had 
hitherto been mapped out for her among the roar 
of machinery, suddenly stranded in the silence of 
this strange smait house, with strange servants, 
v ho looked at her curiously and half enviously — 
a person no better than themselves, who was yet 
the young master’s wife. She sat down in the 
draw ing- loom, her hands idly folded, and won- 
dered what she was to do with herself all dav. 
It was nj> use going to see Lisbeth ; she would 
be at the mill till six; besides, she had a soit 
of shyness about exhibiting herself in her old 
haunts under her changed conditions. There were 
‘standard authors’ in the dwarf bookcase beside 
her ; but Miriam was not a ready reader, and 
lfhd had too little practice to find any pleasure 
in them. Needle-work— she had cobbled up the 
family stockings on Saturday nights, but that was 
the extent ol her acquirements in that depart- 
ment. Resources in herself she had none. 

A knock at the door and enter one of the 
prim servants. ‘ Would you please to say what 
i.*> to he for the dinner, ma’am?’ • 

Miriam gave a gasp of dismay. ‘ I — I don’t 
quite know, Jane ; 1 forgot to ask Mr Ashworth 
about it.’ 

Jane looked at the tablecloth in wooden silence 
— it was not her place to suggest anything. 

‘ We must have some meat/ began her mistress 
desperately, ‘and — and potatoes, and perhaps a 
pudding or something.’ 

‘ Y ery well, ma’am. Shall I order the things, 
or will you V 

‘ Oli, you. Or, stop a minute. I think Ave ’ll 
have tea for to-night, and some chops to it, and 
leave the dinner till to-morrow/ 

Jane retired ; and her mistress sat still with a 
hot face, wondering if this were to be the 
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programme every morning henceforth. Millgate 
tea and a rasher was a much simpler matter. 

That was but the beginning of troubles. 

1 Miriam inspected the house as far as she could 
without encountering the domestics, and was 
standing at the window looking down the quiet 
road when she saw Mrs Ashworth’s brown chariot 
draw up at the gate and two ladies get out. 
Miriam went down with a beating heart and 
trembling knees, too utterly confused to make 
any attempt at welcoming her visitors. Mrs 
Ashworth rose up .stiflly from her seat and 
extended a chilly hand. 

‘I called to see if you found the house quite 
satisfactory, Mrs Oswald ? Of course, we had no 
idea of what your personal tastes were likely to 
be.’ 

‘It was very good of you to take so much 
trouble,’ Miriam stammered out. ‘It’ll do tine 
I ’m feared to touch tilings, they *re that 
grand.’ 

‘ It is a convenient distance from the town,’ 
remarked the youngei lady -‘about a quarter of 
an hour, if you walk quickly, I should think.’ 

‘Oil, I dunnot mind for that— I’m a rare good 
walker,’ burst forth Miriam, eager to lay claim to 
anything she could do. ' 

A little silence fell upon the room. Mrs Ash- 
worth broke it ‘This is my half-niece, Miss 
Franks ; she was good enough to help in the 
selection of your furniture.’ 

Miriam nodded. ‘ Yes ; 1 knew it was her 
the minute I set eyes on her. Oswald has talked 
about you often.’ 

‘ Yery kind of him,’ returned Miss Franks 
coldly. ‘You must have been much interested.’ 

‘I hope you ill find the servants equal to 
their duties/ was Mrs Ashworth’s next remaik. 
‘My son is rather particular about details’ 

Was ho? Miriam’s thoughts travelled back to 
one or two incidents during their London sojourn, 
then onward to the tea and chops provided tor 
to-night, uneasily. 

They went away soon after ; and Miriam shut 
herself up m her own room till Oswald’s step at 
the door brought her down to greet him. 

‘Had my mother and Laura Franks, have you? 
That’s right. I am very glad they came so soon, 
Miriam. By the way, 1 hope you gave them 
some tea ? ’ 

‘Tea!’ echoed Miriam. ‘Jt was only lour 
o’clock.’ 

Oswald laughed ; but lie looked a little annoyed. 
He put his head inside the dining-room : ‘There’s 
tea in abundance now, at anyrate. Where is the 
dinner, Miriam ? I ’ve had none ’ 

‘ I told ,lane we ’d male out with chops to-day,’ 
said Miriam. ‘I didn’t just know what to order 
for a regular dinner.’ 

Only the setting, Oswald — only the setting, 
and that makes no real difference in the value of 
the stone. * 

Yet that same setting was destined to become 
a serious irritation. Scarcely a week later Oswald 
was detained late at the mill, and sent a message 
home to that effect. It was near ten when he 
turned in at his own gate ; the sitting-room 
windows were in darkness, the hall lamp un- 
lighted. He hung up hh» hat in some perplexity ; 
the kitchen door stood ajar, and a babel of voices 
issued forth. Oswald looked in : Jane was no- 


where visible ; but his father-in-law was. Old 
Joshua sat, his feet on the fender, a jug of beer 
at his elbow, and a long clay pipe in his mouth, 
puffing out volumes of smoke. Miriam and 
Lisbeth sat beside him, their feet likewise on the 
fender, all three loudly talking in broad native 
dialect, that broke off abruptly at the entrance 
of the master of the house. 

‘How do you do, Joshua ami Lisbeth? I did 
not know you were here.’ 

Mr Oswald shook hands a little constrainedly, 
and looked at his wife. 

‘ Father ’s taking his pipe in the kitchen,’ she 
explained. ‘ 1 know you don’t like the smell of 
it in the dining-room.’ 

That strong twist— certainly not Oswald 
coughed. ‘Wlieie is Jane 7 ’ he said, looking 
round. It only needed her presence to complete 
the circle. 

‘ Oh, I told her she could go play hersel for 
an hour or two, as you were not at home.’ 

Oswald was tiled ; lie was also hungry, a con- 
dition not favourable to a fine sense of justice. 
‘It doesn’t exactly look as if I had been expected 
either, ’ he ‘•aid with some stiffness. 

Old Joshua had risen from his chair, and was 
brushing the ashes out of bis pipe. ‘Lome, 
Lisbeth ; it’s tonne we were going, lass Thou’st 
had crack enough for one licet.’ 

‘Do not let me distiii b yon,’ said Oswald 
politely ; ‘I am going tip for a wash d Meetly.’ 

But Lisbeth was already putting on her shawl. 
She wore a lmt to night, in'hommr of the visit — 
a black velvet stiueture, with a 1mm h of red 
roses that set Oswald’s teeth on edge to look at 
They bowed tliemsehes out by the back kitchen 
door, which Oswald afterward set wide open, to 
let out the fumes of Joshua’s pipe. 

He made no remark to Miriam about the 
incident, but somehow that was Joshua's last 
visit to bis daughter’s house. The old mail had 
some of the stuidy Lancashire independence that 
declined to go anywdiere on siiflcrauce. 

‘If thy sister wants to see ns, she can come 
here, Lisbeth,’ he announced the next morning 
after lie had slept upon t lie matter; ‘but I’m 
blowed if I go to her ionic house agen. There ’s 
no room for the loike of us there.’ 


EVENING. 

Landward, in haste, the screaming sen-fowl fly 
Acioas the waters, for the day i.s done ; 

And, lonely, in the west, the sinking sun 
With golden tinge is grasps the daikening sky. 

Sullen, on rocky shoie the w r ild sea breaks, 

Its w’hite foam gleaming through the gathering night 
With fitful motion in the waning light, 

And in dim caves an answering echo wakes. 

Then, one by one, the golden fingers loose 
Their golden hold upon the daikening w r est ; 

And half the earth is filled with quiet rest, 

Which shadows deep and slumbers soft induce, 

Save whore, beneath the star-beams, silver-bright, 
The sleepless ocean murmurs tin ough the night. 

J. J. Haldane Burgess. 
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STORIED (JKAVE S. 

Siiellet has said of tlie grave of Keats outside 
the walls of Rome that ‘it would almost make 
one in love with death to be buried in so sweet 
a spot.’ But in our own ‘north countrie’ there 
are nooks as sweet where the dead rest under 
the shining sun and the sighing wind, and where 
the living, sometimes, when the heart is heavy 
and the eyes ache with unshed tears, might 
almost wish to lie. Among such places one 
remembers the silent pine-circled oval of Unl- 
loden, where, in the green trench-lines, traceable 
yet amid the white heather, so many gallant men 
of the clans were laid ; the fair llower-sprinkled 
hollow among the castle rocks at Stirling, where, 
overlooking the tourney -ground of the ancient 
Stuart kings, two martyr sisters are remembered ; 
and the little mountain graveyard at the foot 
of Loch Voil, in Balqu bidder, where, under that 
rude carved stone at the doorway of the little 
roolless kirk, rest the ashes of ‘the bold ltob 
Roy.’ 

Little, perhaps, does it matter to the dead in 
what place they are laid ; and the dim church- 
yard m the city's heart where, amid the tratiic 
of the surrounding streets, a single footstep only 
wanders sometimes among the graves, possess 
a certain poetry of its own. But few who have 
the choice would ask for such a resting-place ; 
and to him whose childish days have been spent 
among the scented clover-fields or by the ever- 
speaking sea, such a spot can seem no place of 
rest. When the last still shadows are falling, 
and the voices of friends are growing faflftter in 
the ear, the heart goes wistfully back to the 
sunny paths of long ago, tfnd the wearied dreanier 
would faiu be laid for liis last long sleep under 
the edge of the moth-haunted woods or within 
hearing of the rushing foam. 

Where the sun might shine and the sea-spray 
fall was the wish of Montague Stanley, actor 
and painter, for the place of his long rest ; and 
few have been so fortunate in the fulfilment 
of their desire. He had been an actor in the 


Edinburgh Theatre Royal, and had known nil the 
stir of that exciting life — the glitter of the foot- 
lights, and the thrill and thunder of theatrical 
applause ; but the weariness, the unsntisf action 
of the stage- artDt’s life had fallen upon liiin, 
and, forsaking the Boards, he had sought happi- 
ness, like many another saddened soul, in gentle 
deeds among the rustic poor. Amid the soothing 
infl uenees of wild and fair nature he made his 
home, and, when his time came, ipnid these 
soothing influences he sought to be laid asleep. 
And still, outside the sunny wall of the little 
kirk at Aseog, in Bute, on its tiny peninsula 
washed by the firth’s clear waters, may be seen 
liis quiet grave. 

Many of the most suggestive grave-places of 
the north are to be found m the Highlands. 

! Oveihung by tlie silver birch and the scented 
brier, hauuted by the perfume of bog- myrtle 
from the pioors and wild mint from the glens, 
with no sound about them but the bleat of the 
far-off sheep, and no signs of human life in 
sight but the blue peat-smoke curling upward 
from some mountain shieling — most peaceful, 
perhaps, of earthly spots to-day, they arc yet 
reminiscent of more ‘strange, unhappy, far-off 
things’ than history will ever record; and it 
is impossible to forget that the dust below was 
hot-hearted once with all the fierce loves and 
hates which are tlie especial heritage of the 
Celtic race. Frequently these tranquil resting- 
places are situated on remote islands. There 
the tombs of the dead were leat>t likely to be 
desecrated by the foes of the living, and there a 
silence and solitude were found most in keeping 
with the sleep of the dead. Of these island 
graveyards a typical instance remains on Inch 
Buidhe in the Dochart at Killin. It is a place 
which once ffcen is not likely to be forgotten. 
Tlie rocky island itself is coffin-shaped ; and on 
its centre, under the shadows of ancient Scots 
firs, in a little square enclosure with mossy walls 
and quaint car veil gateway, rest the ashes of the 
clan Macnab. A bridge over the Dochart at the 
spot now affords access to the island ; but before j 
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this was built, Inch Buidhe must lmve been to ferry themselves over the narrow strait at 
difficult enough to reach, and the graves, there- Balmalia in order to attend worship. The bell 
fore, so far free from disturbance. Many a Btory of the little kirk, however, has long since ceased 
of these Macnabs has been handed down by to ring its summons over the wuter, and the 
tradition ; but the most characteristic is that grassy island paths are trodden now only by 
which accounts for the peculiar device to be occasional wandering feet. A downfallen and 
noticed here on more than one of the tombstones, mossy dike remains the only guard to the brier- 
This is a severed head ; and it was long, and grown graves, and where the burpliced choir once 
probably still remains, the armorial cognisance chanted its human hymns of praise, is heard 
of the clan. Every Highlander on Loch Tay- to-day the twitter of chaffinch and wren, happy 
side knows the story — how the district for years over their fluttering young. Not altogether for- 
had been molested by a band of marauders gotten, nevertheless, is the ancient resting-place, 
named Macneish, who made their home on an and tumbled and broken as are many ol the 
island impossible of access in a loch among the time-worn stones, they have still the reverent 
neighbouring mountains. At last one night, when regard of many a simple soul. Here in bygone 
Macnab’s sons were sitting round the lire dis- days many of the Macgregors from the neigh- 
cussing gloomily their ill success in apprehending bouring hills were laid, and yearly to the present 
the bandits, their father came in with the laconic ! time a pilgrimage of the Macgrcgor clansmen 
words: ‘The nicht’s the niclit if the lads were j is made to the spot. But the strength of the 
the lads !’ To this the young men made no clan-spirit still existing could not be better illus- 
reply, but, with the terrible ‘Smooth John’ at trated than by a circumstance related of the 
their head, got up one after another and went j place not many years ago. Some neighbouring 
out In the gray of the morning they returned, j farmer, it seems, had proposed to turn one of the 
The old chief was sLill sitting by the lire, when j remaining tombstones to account for the purposes 
‘Smooth John’ placed the Maoncish’s head upon ; ot a kitchen health. As chance had it, the stone 
the table before him with the significant utter- j covered the giave of a Macgregor, and presently 
ance : ‘The nicht’s the nicht and the lads arc the proposal, getting abioad, came to the ears of 
the lads !’ To effect then* purpose they lmd | a descendant ol that clan. Such an indignity 

carried a boat from Loch Tay all the w av to the tomb of his kin of course no sou of Alpine 

over the mountains — an almost unparalleled was likely to brook ; but the method taken to 
feat ; and crossing by this means to the island, prevent this particular desecration savoured some- 
had surprised tlie marauders under the efleefch what of the spirit of the clan’s more heroic days, 
of a convoy ot liquor they had just secured. Furbishing up an antique dirk and broadsword, 
The only man still sensible, it is said, had been the man mounted guard himself over the stone, 
old Macneish himself, ami when he saw strangers and is said actually to have slept on it, armed 

approaching on the island he began to shake m this fashion, night after night for full six 

with fear. He called out to them, however, to weeks. 

know who they were. For answer he was a»ke>l Ballad and song have bequeathed an interest 
whom he would be most afraid to see. ‘ I would of their own to more than one otherwise un- 
ite afraid for no limn,’ he replied, ‘if it were thoughl-of grave-place throughout the country, 
not Smooth John Macnab.’ — ‘it swell you may Among these may be remembered that church- 
fear Smooth John Macnab,’ returned the other, yard amid the smoke oi (Ireeuock own looking 
‘for it’s him you’re speaking to.’ And with tlieFiitliof Clyde, where lest the allies ot Higli- 
that he despatched linn. land Alary, the fair gentle creature so tenderly 

On a summer afternoon, when the still sun- eiishiincd in the heart and verse of Burns; as 

shine is making Inch Buidhe a veritable ‘ Yellow well as the quiet green corner by the kirk 

Island,’ its tranquil seclusion may make it seem door at Muuchhne, in Ayrshire, where the vvay- 
a strange place for the preservation of such a tarer reads the lyric name of the poet’s Alary 
legend. It is on a night of late autumn, when AI orison. 

the storm roars tern tic through the pines over- Less known, perhaps, to the wanderer is a gray 
heud, and the Dochart is thundering down among spot on the mountifln side above St Alary’s Loch 
its rocky ledges on every side, that one can best on ..tin Bolder. Only a low mound remains there 
understand the spirit oi those who sleep there now to inuik the site of the once famous St 
under the fern. ALuy’s Kirk, and seldom, indeed, does the tourist 

A spot of similar sort is the graveyard on Inch coaching past on the road below* give a second 
Cailliach, ><in Loch Lomond. Deep hid among thought to the lonely enclosure of graves. Yet 
thickets of birch and thorn, with no sound’s about hither the feet ot Scott and Hogg and Words- 
ifc but the hum of flies, the occasional twitter of worth have made pilgrimage in their time, and 
a bird, and the murmur of the blue loch on the hither always w*ill turn the pitying thoughts 
island shore below, no fairer nook could be found of the readeis of ancient folk-song. Here it is 
for a poet’s musing*. Here once, tradition says, that the lovers lie buried whose story is told in 

stood a nunnery, remembered yet in the island's one of the most famous of the ballads of 

name, as the monastery once existing on the other Yarrow’. 

side of the loch is remembered in tdie name Inch Who knows the beginnings of that old-world 
Tavanacli, the isle of monks. Alany a weaty story ? What were the circumstances which led 
heart, doubtless, long ago found its last refuge to the flight of these luckless lovers? Was it a 
here, and many a strange and pitiful story lies feud of Border Capulets and Montagues ? The 
forgotten with the dust under these crumbling tragedy, indeed, has some faint likeness to the 
stones. In later days the spot contained the sad old Italian tale. No one can tell now even 
church of the neighbouring parish of Cailliach, the name of the ballad’s hero; and ‘Lord 
now known as Buchanan; and the clansmen had William 1 rides through the dim pages of the 
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past with no other lustre about him than the 
romance of his fatal love-errand. No one knows, 
either, the name of the ballad writer : he is 
immortal only in his song. But clear as action 
itself every reader sees the picture — early morn- 
ing in the Douglas Glen ; the maid, sweet flower 
of the mightv Douglas blood, stealing; tearfully 
down to her lover under the walls of the gray 
old castle ; the moment of hesitation between 
desire and duty, and then, love conquering all, 
the flight — 

He’s mo anted her on a luilk-wlnte steed, 

And lnmself on a dapple gray. 

With a lmgelot hum hung down by Ins side, 

And lightly they rode away. 

Presently the pursuit, the slaying of the seven 
bold brothers, and the wounding of the father, 
followed by the discovery of Lon! William’s hurt 
in the staining of the stream at which he stooped 
to drink — all stand clear out against the curtain 
of the past. Then the pitiful death of the lovers 
that night, he of his hurt, and she of a broken 
heart, needs no modern pen to touch it to sadness 
or to make it more distinct. Here, at anyrate, 
among the graves of St Mary’s Kirk, it is said 
they were laid ; and here, the^e hundreds of 
years, have come the readers of the old-world 
tale to muse above their dust. 

Scotland is lull of spots like then*, where the 
story of the past, like a flower that has withered, 
sheds a faint sweet fiagranee yet upon the air ; 
and here it is plea-ant to linger sometimes, apait 
from the whirl of busy life, to catch some breath 
of a half-forgotten atmosphere, mid to recall, it 
may be, something oi the ‘tender grace of a day 
that is dead.’ 
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CHAPTER AX A II L — A Til Ai. ED V. 

How long it was befoie 1 fell asleep I cannot 
say. The humming of the wake racing away 
close outside was noisy ; the light cargo in the 
steerage creaked and stunned, and flic thump of 
the rudder was frequent, and sometimes staitling. 
1 was aroused by a continuous knocking on the 
bulkhead. It was pitch-dark, despite a small 
sliding dame of stars in the porthole glass. 1 
thought the knocking was upon my door, mid 
cried out : ‘What is it' ;> it did notecase; mul 
gathering by tins time that it proceeded from the 
bulkhead that divided the cabins, I jumped out 
of my bunk and beat upon the boards to let Miss 
Temple know I heard her. 

I called ; but though I caught her voice, I 
could not distinguish her utterance. I lnicl 
turned in partially clothed, and groping iny way 
to the door, stepped forth and knocked upon 
her cabin. The lmmlle \fas touched and I w^s 
sensible that the girl’s door was ajar. 

‘Are you there, Mr Dugdale?’ 

* Yes. What is the matter ? ’ 

‘ Did not you hear u pistol-shot ? * 

‘No/ I cried. 

‘I am certain a firearm has been discharged,' 
she exclaimed. 

‘ Stay a bit/ said I. ‘ I will see if anything is 
wrong, and let you know.’ 


After some groping, I succeeded in lighting 
the candle in my lantern ; and then slipping on 
my shoes, I made for the hatch ladder, which 
1 was able to see by leaving my cabin door 
open. I entered the cuddy and listened. The 
lamp had been extinguished ; but a sort of 
spectral illumination of stars and white water 
came sifting through the skylight and the pout- 
holes and the little windows in the cuddy front, 
and I was able to determine the outline of 
objects. All was right in this interior, so far 
as I could tell. I listened ; but not so much 
a* a footfall sounded upon the upper deck, not 
a note of human voice or movement of men 
forward. The barque was sweeping through the 
seas bravely, and the atpiosphere of the cuddy 
was vibratory with the resonant cries of the 
wind up alolt. 

T made for the cuddy door and looked out ; 
nothing stirred on the quai ter-deck that ran 
pallid into the impenetrable shadow past the 
waist. I returned to the companion steps, which 
I mounted, and stood in the hatch a moment 
or two. There was nobody on the poop saving 
the man at the helm. I stepped over to him 
and said : ‘Where ’s the captain V 

‘He’s gone below/ lie answered; ‘he told 
me he wouldnt be long.’ 

‘When did he leave the deck V 

‘Seven or eight minutes ago, belike/ 

‘ Did you hear a noise just now that resembled 
a pistol-shot?’ I inquired. • 

‘No, sir/ he answered. ‘But who’s to hear 
anything atop of this here shindy of wind and 
water ? ’ 

‘That’s true/ I exclaimed. ‘I doubt if the 
noise will have meant more than a fall of some- 
thing below. It is the lady who heard the 
sound, and 1 ’ve just stepped up to see wdiat 
it might mean. It’s to be hoped the captain 
won’t linger. This is not a breeze in which 
to leave a ship in charge of her helmsman 
only.’ f 

And indeed the little craft wanted too much 
watching on the part of the fellow' to suffer 
him to talk or to permit of my calling off hE 
attention from his duty. I resolved to wait, 
that there might he some sort of lookout kept 
wlHlst the captain stayed below. 

Eive minutes passed, but the captain did not 
make Ins appearance. The sound that Miss 
Temple had lieaul w r as beginning to work an 
ugly fancy in iny mind. 1 stepped aft to the 
wheel. 

* Did the captain tell you why he w T as going 
below V • 

‘No, sir/ w'as the answer. ‘He’d been stand- 
ing for about a quarter of an hour stock still ; 
then he conies suddenly in a sort o’ run to 
the binnacle, takes a look at the card, and says : 
“Keep her as she goes; nothing off; see to it! 

I shan’t be long.” •That w r us all.’ 

At that instant the wind breezed up in a 
gust that cairtfc in a long howl over the weather 
rail, and the little vessel bowed down to it 
till the smother alongside looked to be up to 
the covering-board. 

‘No use waiting for the captain/ said I, made 
desperate by irritable anxiety ; ‘ we shall have 
the masts out of her if we don’t mind our eye 
and running forward, I shouted at the top 
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of my voice : ‘ Lay aft and haul up the main- 
sail!’ 

In a moment the watch came tumbling aft 
out of the darkness forward. Their manner of 
rushing gave me to know that they had been 
standing by for the order to shorten sail, and 
were wondering why it had not been given 
sobner. 

‘Furl it, lads/ 1 shouted, ‘when you’ve hauled 
it up ; but first get your main topgallant stay- 
sail hauled down. I must find out what lias 
become of the captain.’ 

Without losing another moment, I ran into 
the cuddy and knocked upon the door of 
the captain’s cabin. No answer was returned. 
I knocked again, thundering with my fist ; then 
tried the handle, and found the door locked. 
‘Good God!’ thought I, ‘the man has shot 
himself. That will be the meaning of the 
sound, that Miss Temple heard.’ As I turned 
for a moment, utterly at ‘a loss how to act, 
the girl rose through the hatch close to where 
I stood. She held , in her hand the lantern I 
had left alight in my berth. 

‘What has happened V she cried. 

‘ I have no notion as yet/ I responded ; 
‘but I fear the captain hub shot himself. Let 
me take that lantern from you.’ 

I swiftly hitched it by its laniard to u book 
in a stanchion, noticing as I did so that she 
had completely dressed herself. 

‘Remain here for the present, will you?’ I 
went on. ‘1 must go on deck — there is no 
one to give orders to the men/ 

I ran up the steps, and perceived the shadowy 
shapes of the seamen ascending the shrouds 
to lay out upon the main yard. 

‘ Who is that there V I called, observing a 
dark figure standing near the mam hatch. 

‘Me — Wilkins, sir.’ 

‘Jump forward, Wilkins/ I shouted, ‘and call 
Mr Lush. Tell him I want him aft — that I’m 
afraid something serious lias happened ; in laet, 
rout up all hands. We shall be having to reef 
down shortly.’ 

I re-entered the cuddy, where the candle end 
burning in the lantern made but a wretched 
light. Close beside it, in such radiance as it 
emitted, stood Miss Temple, white as stone, and 
her eyes wide and luminous with alarm. 

‘Is the vessel in danger ?’ she adved. 

‘Oh dear, no/ I replied ; ‘the breeze has fresh- 
ened considerably, and the men are shorteumg 
sail. — But this light is truly abominable. We 
shall require to be able lo see clearly presently ; ’ 
and with that I took out the candle aud lighted 
the cabiu lamp with it. 

‘I have been every moment expecting to see 
that door open, and kin figure creep out!’ said 
Miss Temple, pointing with a shudder, and 
without looking, towards the captain’s berth. 

‘ Do you believe he has shot hifnself V 

To satisfy a small doubt that had arisen, I 
stepped once again over to the Captain’s cabin 
and hammered loud and long upon the door, 
shouting out his name, and then trying the 
handle ; but to no purpose. 

‘For what new horrors are we reserved?’ cried 
Miss Temple. ‘Shall we ever escape with our 
lives? How much has been compressed within 
the last few days : the dead body on the wreck — 


the drowning of the poor lieutenant — the loss, 
perhaps, of Mr Colled$»e and the sailors in the 
man-of-war’s boat — and now this !’ she cried, 
bringing her hands to her face with a sudden 
convulsive, tearless sob ; then looking at me she 
said : ‘ If Captain Braine has killed himself, what 
is to follow V 

‘Rio/ I answered. ‘I shall carry the Bhip 
there straight. Thunk God for such knowledge 
of navigation as I possess ! I trust the captain 
may not have killed himself ; but if lie has done 
so, it will make for our good. He whs a mad- 
man, and it was impossible from hour to hour 
to be sure of his intentions.’ 

‘ But, Mr Dugdale, there will be no head to the 
ship if the captain be dead. Who, then, is to 
control the crew — this crew of convicts and 
mutineers and — and V 

‘ it was a madman who drew that picture/ said 
I. ‘ I suspect he is as correct in his description 
of his crew as in his description of his treasure. 
The men aie without a navigator; they can do 
nothing without me. If they are true Jacks, 
they are already sick of the voyage, and will be 
glad to have a port under their lee, with the 
promise of a jaunt ashore and fresh articles to 
sign on another ship’s capstan.’ 

We continued talking thus ; presently the 
carpenter Lush entered the cabin by the cuddy 
door. 

‘ Wlmt’s this about tlic capt’n, sir?’ 

As he spoke, 1 observed the glimmering faces 
of the crew, the whole body of them, leaving out 
the iellovv at the wheel, crowding to take a peep 
through the cuddy windows and doorway. 1 saw 
Miss Temple glance with tciror tovvaids them ; 
but there was nothing more natural than that 
the fellows should dcsiie to obtain all news of an 
even! that concerned them so closely as the 
suicide of their captain. I repeated what little I 
knew to the carpenter, who at once stalked to 
the captain’s door and tried the handle for him- 
self, shaking it viciously. 

‘I suppose it’ll have to be broke open?’ he 
exclaimed, looking round. 

‘ Certainly,’ 1 ansvv ered, ‘ and the sooner the 
better. This suspense is intolerable.’ 

‘ 1 ’ll go iorrards aud get some tools/ lie said. 

He returned after a tew minutes, and two sea- 
j men accompanied him, one of them being Joe 
Wetheily. The others, heedless of all custom, 
in Jieir devouring cuiiosity came shouldering one 
another into the cuddy, tin listing inch by inch 
to the centre of it, where they stood staring — a 
wild and rugged group, indeed, in that light ; 
hairy breasts, naked, weather-darkened nervous 
arms liberally scored with blue devices, bare feet, 
gleaming eyes, sheath-knives on their hips — I 
could scarcely wonder that Miss Temple shrunk 
from them, and clung to my side with her hand 
m my arm ! They (lid not need the character 
the captain had givefi them to make her do 
that ! 

Lush forced the door of the berth ; it flew open 
to a heavy blow, and I advanced to take a view 
of the interior, Miss Temple letting go of my 
arm with ail exclamation, rather choosing to 
remain alone near the sailors than take a peep 
at the horror her imagination bodied forth. A 
small bracket lamp was burning brightly. In 
the centre of the deck of the cabin lay the body of 
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Captain Braine. He was on his breast, his arms 
were outstretched, one leg was crooked, as though 
broken under the other. A pistol of a pattern 
somewhat similar to the one 1 had discovered in 
Mr Chicken’s locker lay beside his right 
hand. 

‘He has shot himself, as you said,’ exclaimed 
the carpenter in a hoarse note, and backing half 
a pace to the right. 

The crew luid come shoving right to the very 
cabin door, and stood in a huddle, staring open- 
mouthed with a sort of groaning of exclamations 
breaking out from amongst them. 

‘A bad job this, sir,’ said Wethorly, looking 
round to me. 

The carpenter seemed to wait, as if lie expected 
me to give directions. 

‘Better get the body into the bunk, Mr Lush,’ 
said I, ‘and cover it up for to-night.* 

‘Ay, hide it as soon as ye will, Joe,’ exclaimed 
the carpenter ; and as he said these words, I 
observed that lie rolled Ins eyes with an expres- 
sion in them of keen and thirsty scrutiny over 
the cabin. 

Wetherlv and the other man w ho had entered 
with him lifted the body, placed it in the bunk, 
and threw a blanket over it. We then quitted 
the cabin, leaving the lamp burning, though, I 
fancy, nobody noticed that but myself ; and 
the carpenter put a little wedge oi wood under 
the door to keep it shut. The sailors slowly 
walked away out on to the quarter-deck, casting 
inquisitive glances around them, and at Miss 
Temple, as they withdrew. The carpenter came 
to a stand at the table, and turning his surly 
face upon me, exclaimed in lii^ deep-sea, bad- 
tempered voice . ‘ What’s to be done now 

‘There’s nothing for it,’ J answered, ‘hut to 
make for the nearest port, and lho will be that’ 

‘Ay; but that ain’t the question just at 
present,’ lie exclaimed. ‘What 1 mean is, what’s 
the discipline ago mg to be?’ 

‘ Why, ot course,’ I exclaimed, ‘I must render 
all the assistance l possibly can. Jf the crew 
consent, I shall be happy to keep watch and 
watch with you. In any case, 1 ’ll navigate the 
ship. Very i intimately, T can do so.’ 

‘It’ll be a matter lor the crew/ said he, talking 
with his eyes upon the deck and speaking alter 
a pause. ‘To-morrow morning will be time 
enough to settle what’s to be done. I kep’ a 
lookout from eight to twelve to-night ; amt it 
you ’ll stand this here middle watch, 1 ’ll be a 
relieving of ye at four; and arter breakfast, giving 
you time to get some sleep, I’ll call the crew aft, 
and we’ll see what they’ve got to say, now there 
ain’t neither mate nor capt’n left.’ 

‘ But you ’re the mate ; an acting second mate/ 
I cried, sensible of an indefinable misgiving that 
grew rapidly into an emotion of cold and heart- 
sickening consternation. . 

‘I tell ye no, sir 1 ’ he shouted; ‘J’m no 
second mate. I signed on as ship’s carpenter, 
and I’ve told yc so. Since Mr Chicken died, 
I’ve been treated by that man there ’ — he pointed 
with a square forefinger to the cabin door — 

‘ worse than any mongrel dog that e’er a 
blunderbuss was brought to bear on. Me a 
second mate?’ He struck his breast in a sort 
of lren/.y with his clenched fist and grinned 
in my face. 

i 1 


‘Very well,’ said I, forcing a note of com- 
posure into my voice ; ‘ it is a mere detail of 
routine, which we can settle to-morrow, as you 
say.’ 

‘All right/ he exclaimed ; and pulling his 
skin cap down over his head, he trudged on 
his rounded legs out of the cuddy. 

‘ I must go on deck, Miss Temple,’ said I. * 
She was eyeing me, as though speechless, 
when I addressed her. 

‘ I will accompany you,’ she exclaimed. 

‘No l It is out of the question.’ 

‘Why?’ she cried imperiously, with the irri- 
tability of dismay and dread in her manner. 

‘I shall be on deck till four. Such a spell of 
exposure it will be needless for yon to undergo. 
You are perfectly safe in your cabin.’ 

‘ How dare you ask me to return to that 
horrible lonely part of the ship?’ she cried with 
wrath and alarm brilliant in iier eyes. 

‘ Then take some rest upon that locker there.’ 
‘You ask me to remain here alone with the 
dead body close to in that cabin ,f * 

‘Miss Temple/ said I firmly, ‘if you decline 
to return to your cabin, you will at least oblige 
me by staying in this cuddy. I have no time 
to reason with you. You must (they me, if you 
please. Give me your hand.’ She extended it, 
and I conducted her to the sofa locker, on 
which I goutlv but resolutely compelled her to 
seat herself. ‘You can rest here with perfect 
safety,’ I went on. ‘ I am astouislfed that a 
woman of your spirit should find anything to 
render you uneasy, in the lace of the real diffi- 
culties which confront u^, in the neighbourhood 
of a harmless corpse. I can command a view 
of you and of this interior through that sky- 
light. But you must not come on deck/ 

She watched me in a motionless posture with 
an air of haughty resentment upon her lips, 
to which a kind of awe in her gaze gave the 
lie. I left her, and had my foot upon the 
companions steps, when a thought occurred to 
me. Going to the door of the captain’s berth, 
I withdrew' the wedge, and entered and picked 
up the pistol that lay upon the deck. It was 
a heavy single-barrelled concern, hut a fiiearm 
alk the same, and 1 thrust it into my breast. 
I perceived no materials for loading it ; but 
I had what was necessary in that way below; 
and now I was possessed, as 1 did not doubt, 
of the only two pistols in the ship. 

I extinguished the lamp, wedged the door 
afresh, and responding to Miss Temple’s appeal- 
ing stare with a smile, I went on deck. # 

What a midnight watch wum that ! I was 
sick at heart, and miserable with misgiving. 
My distrust of the carpenter, a feeling that 
had all along possessed me, was strong even to 
a conviction that he wais equal to the acting 
of a hellish part, and that being free, and at 
the head, so to speak, of a gang of men, of 
whom one only— I mean Wethorly— seemed 
worthy of confidence, lie might be presently 
hatching some plot of deadly menace to Miss 
Temple and me. There should have been 
nothing to particularly disturb me in this sus- 
picion, for enough lay m the captain’s death to 
account for the men keeping awake and talking ; 
still, the belief that the sailors were conversing 
in their gloomy little sea parlour, w'ith Lush’s 
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growling tongue sulkily active amongst them, 
greatly increased my uneasiness. 

I continued to pace the deck, keeping a close 
eye upon the ship, with watchful regard also 
of the compass, for every hour of this sailing 
was bringing us by so many miles nearer to the 
South American seaboard. Shortly before two 
o’clock, on looking through the skylight, I 
observed Mi.ss Temple lying back upon the 
cushion of the locker in a sound sleep. Her 
hat was upon her knees, her cheek was pillowed 
upon her arm ; thus she rested in sideways 
posture. Whilst I stood looking at her, as at 
a picture of a beautiful sleeping woman framed 
in the square of the skylight, and touched with 
the soft illumination c5f the oil-lamp swinging 
hard by her couch, a man struck four bells ou 
the forecastle, and a minute or two later the 
dark figure of a seaman came along to leeward 
to relieve the wheel*. I waited a little, and then 
stepped to the binnacle under pretence of in- 
specting the card. 

‘Are the watch below tip forward?’ said I. 

‘All hands are awake,’ he answered, and I 
recognised him by his voice, though I could 
not discern his features. He was a young sailor 
named Forrest, a fellow I had often taken 
notice of for the elastic suppleness of his body, 
the peculiar swing of his walk, an amazing 
agility aloft, and an air of mutinous impu- 
dence in his manner of going about any job 
he mi glit Ue put to. 

‘I suppose they have been talking about the 
captain’s death?’ said 1. 

‘They’ve been talking of a many thing'.,* 
lie responded with a sort of chuckle in his 
voice, as though lie had been di inking. 

‘Is Mr Lush among them?* 

‘Oh, ay.’ 

‘ Well, keep your luff,’ said I : ‘she’s a couple 
of points off her course as it is.’ 

‘ Her eoutt'e for where ? ’ said the man. 

‘ For Rio,’ I answered. 

He made no answer, and f resumed my 
pacing of the planks. 


THE BLOSSOM AND THE BEE. 

Floweiiw are the most accessible of all Nature’s 
treasures. These ah me of all her beautiful gifts 
to man she bestows ungrudgingly. Earth guards 
with jealous care her ores of silver and gold deep 
hidden in the rocky vaults. Sentinel-like, over 
wakeful, the restless tides of ocean pace to and 
fro, keeping watch over shells of pearl and over 
fans and llutes of white and junk coral, feuiful 
lest the eye of man behold them. Thus frugal 
of her precious things, Nature freely gives us 
flowers. It is their mission to please, and they 
seem to vie with each other, as though eveiy 
bright cluster aspired to be the cynosure of neigh- 
bouring eyes and the observed of all observers. 
With that vanity peculiar to his species, man 
readily accepts this as a compliment exclusively 
intended for himself, forgetting that from strange 
corners other eyes than Ins are looking out upon 
the world. Flowers have other admirers than 
mankind, more devoted, whose appreciation of 


the blossom is untainted by any lurking impa- 
tience for the fruit that is to follow. The end 
for which flowers exist cannot he simply the 
gratification they are fitted to afford to human 
senses, for on this nosegay theory we cannot 
explain the marvellous mechanism observed in a 
great many flowers. Neither on this view can 
we account for the existence of a large class of 
flowers which are neither brightly coloured nor 
sweet scented. Some of this class, indeed, emit 
an extremely disagreeable odour. The circum- 
stance, then, that flowers minister to human plea- 
sure cannot be regarded as affording a sufficient 
reason for their existence. 

The honey at least might remind us of other 
creatures quite as deeply interested in flowers as 
man ; indeed, tlic bee is much better entitled 
| to claim the flowers as its own than we are. 
j They afford us pleasure ; but the insect they 
, supply with food To mankind, flowers are a 
luxury; to insects, a necessity. Not only so, 
but the shape of the flower oftens boars an 
obvious relation to the insects by which it is 
frequented. This adaptation is well seen in 
the common primrose. The broad brim of the 
yellow corolla of this flower forms a convenient 
platform on which the insect, can stand while 
inserting its proboscis into the flower-tube to 
draw up the honey. In tin* primrose, clover, and 
other tubular flowers, there is ail evident relation 
J between tbo length of the bee’s proboscis and 
the depth of the flower-tube. Some bell-flowers, 
again, are just large enough to admit a bee; while 
tlie corolla ol the dead nettle titb the insect’s body 
with the exactness of a glove. That the exem- 
plary diligence of the bee should meet with an 
appropriate acknowledgment m the shape of a 
store of sweets is a view that harmonises very 
well with our natural ideas of the fitness of 
things. There are, liowwer, many facts opposed 
to the theory that flowers exist for the benefit of 
insects. 

One of the most obvious characteristics of 
| flowers is then transitory and fleeting nature. 

, Ilow short-lived the blossom in comparison even 
j with the leaf ! In general, a few days is all the 
length of time a blossom can retain its freshness, 
and m some cases the flower fades within a few 
! hours of its expansion. The frequent allusions 
ot the poets show how deeply tlie popular imagi- 
nation is impressed by tins evanescent character ; 
and when due allowance lias been made for this, 
the inadequacy of the notion that flowers exist 
for the sake of insects becomes apparent. Again, 
there is the scanty supply of nectar, the great 
labour involved in its collection, the total absence 
in some flowers of honey or other inducement, 
the deception practised upon insects by others, 
not to speak of those exceptional cases where the 
insect is subjected to rather strange treatment. 
One of the Rubiaceue rather unceremoniously 
shuts the door in its visitor’s face; Aristolochia, 
Arum, and Ceropejia imprison their guests for a 
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time ; bees escape half-drowned from the in- 
voluntary bath to which they are subjected by 
the gigantic flowers of the orchid Coryanthcs ; the 
flowers of the milkwort and periwinkle tar and 
feather their callers ; various small dies, unable 
to escape, aiy starved to death in the lip of Oypri- 
pedtum ; and some of the Aroids are even said 
to poison their visitors. 

Although, then, flowers do furnish certain 
classes of insects with food, this cannot be the 
end for which they exist. It may indeed he 
accepted as a general axiom that no organism 
possesses any organ exclusively for the benefit, of 
another. A flower must, therefore, be of some 
service to the plant by which it is produced. If 
we regard flowers as existing simply for the 
benefit of insects, we leave altogether unexplained 
the connection between flower and fruit. But 
why should the blossom always precede the fruit? j 
What is to prevent the fruit from appearing i 
before the flower, and how does a display of I 
flourish affect the procliu tiveness of a tree ^ It j 
was shown bv Grew in 1070 that when the pollen , 
falls on the stigma of a flower the pistil is stiniu- | 
lated, and begins to develop into fruit. In 1711, j 
Geoitny remarked that the embrvo never appears j 
in the. seed until the anthers have shed their : 
pollen. He also proved that if tne stamens be j 
removed from maize its seeds do not lipen. ! 
fertilisation, or the application of the pollen to ( 
the stigma, was thus shown to be essuiti.il in , 
order to a flower’s yielding fruit. Bees visiting' 
flowers get dusted with pollen, and frequent lv | 
leave some of it adheiing to the stigmas. In this J 
way they become unconscious agents in cileeting ■ 
fertilisation 'Towards the close ot last centuiy 
the German naturalist Kprengel discovered that | 
many flowers are quite incapable of elfeetmg i 
theii own fertilisation without the intervention 
of insects The accuracv of Spiengel’s ohserva- J 
tion can be easily verified. One oi the* first of , 
our garden shrubs to put forth its blossoms is , 
the flowering currant. Its flowers are much fre- j 
cjuented by bees and other insects, and in ordi- I 
nary circumstances the plant produces hernes m | 
abundance. With a view to exclude insects from ■ 
tlie flowers, the present writer cm one occasion j 
covered several of the* newly-opened blossoms j 
of this bush with muslin. In Ihe course of a} 
week or two it was noticed that the protected I 
flowers continued fresh and bright, while their 
unprotected neighbours wore almost all withered. 
Later on, an abundant crop of berries was appa- 
rent on all the exposed branches which had been 
visited by bees, while not a single berry appeared 
on any of thos** from winch insects bad been 
excluded by the muslin. % 

The relative position of the organs of the 
flower often renders spontaneous fertilisation im- 
possible. In others, the* anthers and stigmas, do 
not ripen at the same time, so that sedf -fertilisa- 
tion is impossible, as occurs in Geranium, Cam- 
panula, and Epilobiuin, where the stigmas do not 
expand until the pollen has almost all been 
removed from the flower. Neither can self- 
fertilisation take place when the stamens and 
pistils are produced in different flowers. The 
male and female flowers are produced on the 
same individual plant in the case of the hazel, 


oak, birch, burr-reed, begonia, box, atriplex, 
arnarantlius, &e. ; but in the cucumber, bryony, 
pink, mistletoe*, cruwlwrry, Imp, hemp, poplar, 
willow, dog’s-mercury, sorrel, and nettle, the 
stamens and pistils grow on separate plants. 
Certain flowers are also known to be absolutely 
sterile if fertilised with their own pollen. But 
though the fact that cross-fertilisation oertirs 
was long known, it was Darwin who first clearly 
perceived the superiority of this method over 
self-fertilisation. In his work on the Fertilisation 
of Orchids , Darwin expressed lus conviction that 
4 Nature abhors perpetual self-fertilisation.’ In 
the first instance, this was merely an inference 
based on the experience of stock-raisers, who have 
long been familiar with the evil effects of close 
interbreeding on tlieir cattle. We can conceive 
of no nearer relationship than that of the organs 
iu tlie s.ame flower. If, therefore, the degeneration 
caused by close interbreeding be apparent any- 
where, it ought to be in the case of self-fertilised 
flowers. And this is just what w** find. Darwin, 
experimented with a large number of flowers, 
and found almost invariablv that the seedlings 
obtained from crossed seeds were taller and more 
vigorous than those produced by self-fertilised 
seeds. The result S obtained wit li a species of 
convolvuli us mav be taken as typical. The height 
of the intercrossed plants was greater than that 
of the self-fertilised ones in the proportion of 
100 to 77. In other vvoids, the crossed plants 
stood to the self-feHilised m the sarnie relation 
that a man six feet in height stands to one who 
measures four feet eight, and a quarter inches. 
Not onl v were the crossed plants taller and more 
vigorous, but tiny flowered earlier in the season, 
and produced far more seeds than the self-fertil- 
ised ones. Darwin thus succeeded in proving 
that even in those (lowers w Inch are able to pro- 
duce seeds when feitdised with their own pollen, 
cross-fertilisation, since it is attended with great 
advantages, must he highly desirable. 

We mn$’ accept it as conclusively proved that 
every flower requires to be fertilised before it can 
produce any seeds, and that all ordinal v flowers 
are more or less adapted to c loss -fertilisation A 
flower is, in but, a hramli that has been specially 
nullified for tlie production of seed. Tin* pur- 
pose of the ilovvei is to form seeds, and all its 
parts help, directlv or indirectly, to attain this 
object. Flowers are not merely ornamental, 
neither do they exist simply for the entertain- 
ment of their winged guests , they arc organs of 
tlie utmost importance m relation to the per- 
petuation of vegetable specie-.. Iu short, a flower 
is little more than a conti nance fbr securing 
cross-fertilisation. As soon as this has been ac- 
complished, the perfume ceases to be emitted, the 
stamens quickly shrivel up and drop away, tlie 
petals and, m most cases, the sepals as well 
wither and fall off, leaving only the pistil, which 
in time becomes* the fruit. The botanical fruit 
is simply the ripened pistil of the flower. A 
flower is n however, in nature fertilised for tlie 
sake of its fruit, but for its seeds. The fruit is 
subordinate to the seed, and in the majority of 
plants the fruit is nothing more than a seed-case. 
When additional structures are present, their 
function is to promote the dispersion of the seeds. 
Succulent and coloured fruits, such as berries, 
apples, plums, cherries, oranges, and the like 
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are adapted to have their seeds dispersed by 
birds. [Nearly all the peculiarities of fruits and 
flowei*s become intelligible when viewed in rela- 
tion to the formation of seed. The presence of 
brightly-coloured petals renders the flower visible 
from a distance, and serves to attract insects. 
Darwin removed the petals from some lobelias, 
and noticed that they were neglected by the bees, 
which continued to visit the neighbouring flowers 
which still retained their petals. Sir John Lub- 
bock proved experimentally that bees were guided 
by colour ; and more recently, Herman M ullcr 
demonstrated that, with other things equal, the 
number of insect visits which a flower receives 
is in proj>ortion to its conspieuousness. The 
markings on the petals observed in so many cases 
serve to guide the insect to the honey after it 
has alighted on the flower. These lines always 
point towards the honey. They are of use to 
the insect in preventing loss of time ; in rela- 
tion to the flowers they are also of service by 
inducing the insect to enter the flower in the 
way most calculated to promote fertilisation, and 
this, no doubt, is their primary intention. The 
shape of the flower in most cases can be ex- 
plained on the same principle. The floral organs 
are generally so arranged that they not only 
attract insects, but also in such a way that tlieir 
visitors are compelled to touch the stigma or 
stamens, or both, before reaching the nectar. 
We might compare these floral contrivances to 
the arrangements at the entrances of theatres 
and other places of entertainment. To these, 
people are attracted bv means of advertisements ; 
out a system of barricades and turnstiles compels 
the visitor to pass in front of the ticket of lice 
before he can obtain admission. 

Perfume also serves to attract insects. Arti- 
ficial flowers were attached to branches of trees 
by Nageli ; some of these he scented with essen- 
tial oils ; insects were attracted to these in an 
unmistakable manner, while others which lie left 
unscented were almost neglected. Th • perfume 
appears in general to proceed from the honey, 
which constitutes the chief attraction inducing 
insects to frequent flowers. In the anemone, 
poppy, and St John’s wort, we have examples 
of honeyless flowers which are., however, sought 
by insects which feed upon their pollen, of which 
they produce an excess. The more attractions 
a flower presents the better will be its chance 
of cross-fertilisation, and the greater the likeli- 
hood of its offspring surviving and spreading. 
Inconspicuous flowers, on the other hand, are m 
danger of being overlooked by insects. Accord- 
ingly, most' small, obscurely-coloured flowers are 
either self-fertilised, or are adapted to have tlieir 

S ollen transported by the wind. Wind-fertilised 
owers, such as the ryegrass, nettle, and ash, 
have small flowers without conspicuous colouring, 
honey, or scent. When we look at the flower 
as merely a phase m the development ot the 
fruit, and when we consider that, its end is 
served as soon as cross-fertilisation has Wen 
accomplished, the short, duration of the blossom 
becomes intelligible. Once the stigma has been 

S fllinated, a flower seldom lasts any time. 

ardeners are well aware of this, and take pre- 
cautions to exclude bees from their greenhouses ; 
otherwise, they would find it impossible to keep 
their flowers in good condition for any length of 


time. On the other hand, it is wonderful how 
long a flower may remain fresh and bright if it 
has not been visited. We have already noticed 
tli is in the flowers of the currant when protected 
by muslin. The fuchsia is another example. 
This plant when grown out of doors may some- 
times be seen, especially towards the end of the 
season, with its flowers in perfect condition, after 
almost every other flower lias disappeared, giving 
thus unmistakable evidence of having been neg- 
lected by the bees. 

It thus appears that flowers are not primarily 
intended for man’s gratification. Our very finest 
wild-flowers only bloom far up the heights of the 
lofty Grampians, nearly four thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, where man seldom or never 
comes ; and for the most part on inaccessible 
crags which afford him no foothold. The little 
gem-like Mountain Speedwell and the great blue 
clusters of the Alpine Forget-me-not display 
their loveliness amid the solitudes of the moun- 
tain. There no man may behold their beauty ; 
but there by day the bee is working, there, by 
night the moth is busy. Nor, on the other hand, 
must we regard flowers as goblets of nectar to 
be quaffed by festive bees. In reality, they are 
organs of the highest importance m furthering 
the great physiological process of reproduction 
by which each race of plants is kept up and 
tin* variety of vegetable forms sustained. On the 
old popular conception of flowers- the bouquet 
or nosegay theory, it is impossible to account 
rationally for the phenomena which flowers pre- 
sent ; but these all admit of ready explanation on 
the supposition of their being serviceable in the 
way* now indicated. Sentimental people will no 
doubt object that this is robbing flowers of all 
their poetry and romance ; they will no longer 
continue to exercise a refilling and elevating 
influence upon humanity if each bright scarlet 
cup and delicate golden disc must be regarded 
as nothing more than a business adveitisement 
— a placard addressed to frugal bees, hungry 
moths, and parsimonious butterflies, setting forth 
tile merits of a particular brand of honey. Never- 
theless, such an everv-day commonplace com- 
mercial theory is the view to which Science now 
gives undivided support. The bright hues of 
flowers serve the same purpose as the glaring 
colours of bills ill the streets. In the one, the 
colour is intended to attract the attention of busy 
im-n* as they pass and repass to their daily toil ; 
in the other, tlie colour appeals to the eyes of the 
no less industrious bees as they hasten to and fro 
on their frequent and laborious errands. 

Contemplating the attractions which flowers 
offer to insects, we seem to listen to an ancient 
story. In days of yore, the Argonauts on their 
homeward voyage listened spell-bound to tlie 
melody of the Sirens, and narrowly escaped a 
dreadful fate. Flowers are Nature’s Sirens; but 
no treachery lurks beneath their fragrance. Tlieir 
object is not to destroy ; the relation they seek to 
establish is one of mutual benefit. And so the 
winged argonaut of the hive need not fear their 
charmed essence or hesitate to turn aside and 
enrich his golden freight. Thus Nature tells 
her own beautiful version of the Golden Fleece. 

Long ago, people used to think that the sun 
revolved round the earth. We know now, thanks 
to Copernicus, that it is tlie earth that goes round, 
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and that the sun, not the earth, is the centre of 
the solar system. And so we must no longer look 
on man as the centre of Flora’s realm, for the 
vegetable world revolves on its own axis. 

WELL WORTH WINNING. 

CHAPTER, III. — THE EN1) OF A WEEK. 

With a heart full of bitterness and conscious 
impotence, Arthur Loring rose from his bed in 
the middle of the night and went out. The 
streets were silent and deserted. lie walked 
southward, and along Oxford Street and Park 
Lane, and down Knightsbridge way, thinking 
all the while not of whither he was going, but 
whether it would not be wiser to take himself 
otF the scene at once, by enlisting as a soldier 
next day. 

In this unsatisfied and • distracting state of 
mind he found himself, somewhat to his surprise, 
in front of his uncle’s house m C'adogan Square. 
Arthur was rather ashamed on making the dis- 
covery, and beat a ouick retreat. On his way 
back to Marylcbonc, the poison ol Ralph Loriug’s 
advice began to have its turn, and— as poisons 
have a way of doing — it Hew rapidly through 
every vein. 

‘If there only was a clmnco, ever so faint a 
hope!’ he exclaimed. ‘Ah, bin it would be 
worth trying for ! ’ 

The lutes seemed to be with Loiing, or against 
him, according as you look at it. Sleeping none 
that night, he went out early for a walk m Hyde 
Park, and met Maud Lavelle having her morning 
gallop She was unattended, and reined up her 
horse immediately she saw him. How chaiming 
she looked ’ with the light ol youth and health 
in her eyes, and tlnar pmk on her cheeks. And 
she was glad to meet him, too, and made no 
secret of it. 

She glanced down in his face with some 
concern, and, hesitating a little, asked: ‘Have 
you been ill since we saw you last night?’ 

* Oil no,’ he answered, laughing, ‘not ill ; a 
little ill at ease, perhaps. I am not quite recon- 
ciled to things as yet, I suppose. Rut that is 
nothing. Tell me, Maud, were vott offended 
with me V 

‘ Surely not — Arthur,’ she replied, adding his ' 
name with the sweetest and iriendliest shyness 
imaginable. She continued, more soberly: ‘Mr 
Longtield, I think, didn’t like it ; but I suppose 
you don’t mind that. Mamma said nothing at 
all. And, Mr Lonug, would you guess what he 
said?’ 

‘ I should ne /er guess ’ 

‘ He said it was just what he expected. There. 
And for my own part, Arthur, now that* I know 
you, I should like to know you better; it is so 
nice to have a cousin to talk to and go out with 
sometimes, and I have had nobody.’ 

She said this so innocently ami seriously, that 
Arthur Luring, conscious of his own thoughts, 
felt ashamed. 

‘Mamma and I lunch at half-past one,’ she 
proceeded in the same way : ‘ and if yon mean to 
call to-day, and can come about that hour, you 
might lunch with us.’ 

‘ I shall be delighted, Maud.’ 

‘And afterwards, would you— would you take 


me to see the Tower of London on one of the 
penny steamboats?’ 

The proposition was# a little startling, but if 
the thing could be carried out he would go with 
her too gladly. 

‘ Do you know,’ she continued, feeling relief 
for having got the expedition to the Tower off 
her mind, ‘I have often thought that if I had 
a brother or — or a cousin,’ with ever so faint a 
blush at this point, ‘I should like him to take 
me all over London, at least once a week in fine 
weather, on the outside of an omnibus.’ 

‘ It would be jolly, I admit,’ he assented, with 
considerable doubt as to whether such pleasure 
was ever to be his. ‘You have a capital view 
from the top of an omnibus ; and as oiily two 
can sit on one chair’ — an advantage to which 
he was not oblivious- ‘you arc never crushed. 
And if you take one of the front seats, you 
escape the tobacco-smoke, if,therc is any going.’ 

Certain thoughts, suggested by the confiding 
innocence of this charming girl, troubled the 
breast of Arthur Loring on his nay back to 
breakfast. He feared it was not honourable to 
lay siege to the unsuspecting citadel of her heart. 
Rut the temptation was too great to be resisted, 
and once for all life defiantly flung to the winds 
every anxious forecast of the result, lie should 
find it easy enough by-and-by— if successful— to 
prove to himself that it was his duty to save her 
from Hie fate of becoming Longfield’s wife. 

*lt is mean,’ he said, ‘to have fro resort to 
treachery in getting at her heart ; but if 6lie 
suspected it now, she would be too alarmed to 
suffer me to go on. However, in the end it will 
be best for her, and she will forgive me.’ 

Doubtless she would, supposing everything to 
turn out as he hoped. 

Aitliur Loring did not fail to present himself 
at half-past one, and lie was received by Mrs 
Loiing with a stately courtesy that rather chilled 
him. However, Maud made up for this ; and 
he was jnuch siirpiised and puzzled by the 
absence of interest with which Mrs Loring 
appeared to regard the excursion to the Tower 
of London. She did not litter a sx liable, in 
his hearing, either for or against a pi eject the 
liatuie ol which might certainly suggest some 
j special observation. 

‘ Does your mamma care for your coming With 
me down the liver?’ lie asked Maud when she 
was buttoning her gloves in the hall before 
starti ng. 

The suppressed interest of his manner was 
[ different from that of the niattei-of-fifet reply: 

‘ Mamma is quite satisfied ; why shoifhlnt she ?’ 

‘ I don ’t know', though, w hat my uncle Henry 
would say.’ 

‘Mr Loring knows all about it, Arthur ; I told 
| him at breakfast.’ 

Tins was another surpiise, for Maud’s way of 
speaking left 118 doubt that she had her step- 
lather’s sanction. Arthur was next half tempted 
I to make a rftnnrk as to Mr Longfield’s sentiments 
[ in relation to the matter when lie should hear of 
it ; but he thought he had gone far enough. 

Carrying a warm shawl on his arm, in case it 
should be cold on Ihe river, he took her out to 
Sloane Street and hailed a hansom. When he 
had put her in and taken his seat beside her— 
paying the design of the vehicle a silent tribute 
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of admiration — he pulled the doors to. For a 
time Maud sat looking straight before her, saving 
nothing, until he asked what she was thinking 

of. 

‘I was thinking, Arthur, 1 she said, ‘might we 
not come back on an omnibus 'l ’ 

‘Certainly, Maud, if you wish,’ he answered 
with alacrity. 

They were soon on the steamboat, churning 
down the river ; and the breeze was so cool and 
strong that he foresaw the keeping of the shawl 
round her pretty shoulders would demand his 
constant ami close attention. 

There is no doubt that Arthur Loring made 
the most of his opportunities during the re- 
mainder of that week, and laid siege to Maud 
Lavelle with an ardour that arose not from 
deliberate design, but from an intensity of love 
that was akin to worship. In the fire of this 
passion, fed by daily) intercourse which was free 
— on her side — from reserve as the companion- 
ship of a child, he forgot or refused to listen to 
the warning that had in the beginning startled 
his conscience. The week was all too short for 
love ; but when it came to an end, it looked 
indeed to have been too long for prudence. 
Never missing a change in her sweet face, 
Arthur Loring was reproached by an expression 
of trouble that began to liover at times about 
the "irl’s ej es. 

Tlie last day — the day before lie was to com- 
mence his duties under Mr Longfield— they hail 
gone for only a short walk in the Park, and 
Maud wa«t most of the time very silent. Once 
he asked what was tin* matter ; but she quickly 
brightened up and said, ‘Nothing at all!’ This 
was not satisfactory ; and if her pend veil css were 
due merely to the termination oi what might be 
likened to an enjoyable holiday, he knew her 
habitual frankness well enough to be sure that 
she would have said so. But she never referred 
to it at all, which was very strange. 

Two other explanations of her manner occurred 
to him, but he dared not mention either. She 
might be in fear of Mr Longfield on account of 
the liberty she lmd enjoyed tlio-.e past few days, 
ami no doubt she had earned the mans dis- 
pleasure, ami should experience it. Or it might 
be — Aithur Loring hardly ventured to form the 
wild hope— it might be that, if her choice were 
free, she would not now become Longfield’s 
wife. 

‘Good-bye, Maud,’ lie said that evening, after 
taking hey home. ‘ 1 suppose that is the right 
word now, for I go to vvoik to-morrow, and 
Heaven knows when I shall meet you again.’ 

She did not raise her eye-*, but quickly 
answered, ‘ Good-bye, Arthur,’ and ran up the 
stairs. 

He was standing, looking after her in pained 
surprise, when Mrs Loring came out of an adjoin- 
ing room. ‘Where is Maud, Mr Loring?* she 
asked. 

‘ Gone up-stairs. I have just said good-bye to 
her.* 

Mrs Loring looked at him with her cold eyes, 
reflected a moment, and said : ‘ i believe you are 
going to the oflice to-morrow, and that we shall 
consequently not see you so much after to-day. 
Could you spare me a few minutes before you 


‘ Certainly, Mrs Loring,* he answered ; anil 
then he followed her to the back drawing-room 
with ail uneasy feeling. 

Mrs Loring sat down, and pointed to a chair 
fucing her, and facing the light of n window as 
well. Loring did not fail to notice this, and the 
circumstance did not make him more comfort- 
able. 

‘I suppose, Mr Loring,* slie said, coming to 
the point with a directness that gave him a start, 
‘ you are aware that my daughter is engaged to 
be married very soon to Air Longfield V 

1 1 have concluded as much,’ he answered, 
trying his utmost, with lus face to that high 
window, to betray no discomposure. 

‘I am glad you have known it, Mr Loring. 
Indeed, I think you ought to have been told ; 
but then, it is a somewhat embarrassing tiling to 
do all at once. But I am glad you have known 
it, for your own sake* as well as my daughter’s.* 

This was plain speaking, and Arthur Loring 
turned very red. ‘I am very conscious, Mrs 
Loring,’ he answered, with a visible eflort of 
suppression, ‘that in my altered circumstances 
I snould be a very ineligible suitor in any 
quarter, and I know that in this case I should 
be a most unacceptable one. May 1 therefore 
request you to believe that, if T have lost every- 
thing else in the way of inheritance, I have not 
>et lost 1113 pride f> 

Mrs Loring’s impassive face changed ever so 
slightly under this speech — it might have been 
from surprise, peihap 5 '. But she made no answer 
in words, meielv inclining her head in acquies- 
cence. 

Then there was silence, and Loring rose. ‘ 1 
presume, Mrs Loring, the situation is quite clear 
now, and 1 may take my leave 9 I must thank 
you for a few very pleasant days. Of course 1 
need not say that in the walk of life on which 
1 enter to niomnv all my old liahils and rela- 
tions of life lome Jo an end.* 

‘ I do not know* that it need be so, Ml Loring. 
No doubt, my husband will still lecolleit tlmt 
you are bis nephew, and you will not cease to 
be a gentleman.* 

‘I hope not he answered, with a laugh ; ‘but 
tlie clini alter of a gentleman and the resources 
of a pound a week which I suppose will about 
represent Mr Longfield’* estimate of my value — 
do not go well together. But I do not complain ; 
1 am quite ready and resolute to accept the 
fact.’ 

‘ I trust you do not mean all that — quite,’ she 
remarked, with more com toy Hum sincerity, as 
it certainly seemed to Arthur Loinig. 

‘1 do mean it, Mrs Loiing,’ he answered 
quickly, with the blood again in his face. ‘I 
am tout proud to go out of this house with a 
concealment. 1 love Maud with my w hole heart, 
and 1 never again can enter this house for that 
reason. There. I do not deceive you, nor have 
1 dishonoured myself. Your daughter has no 
suspicion of my secret, nor shall she ever know 
it from me. As a humble cleik in lier husband’s 
office, she will understand the unfitness of any 
further acquaintance W’ith me.’ 

Mrs Loring w’us moved now, but the inscruta- 
bility of her face gave no index of the character 
of her emotion. Loring cared too little to give 
the matter a moment’s thought. 
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‘ I expected it would happen,’ she said. ‘ I do 
not know wlmt my husband expected, or why lie 
was so willing to throw you two together. It 
was a thing that was sure to happen.’ 

* I hope, then, you do not hold me to blame ? 
I have been honest with you.’ 

* I know there will be sorrow out of this,’ she 
said, without looking up from the carpet. — 

‘ Good-bye, Mr Loring. I think you had better 
not come here again, even if your uncle invites 
you.’ 

Arthur Loring swept out of the house looking 
savage. It is little to say that his blood was 
boiling. There were a humlred-and-one wild 
notions dancing through his head — desperate 
schemes for blowing sky-high that infamous and 
heartless plot for the disposal of poor, innocent 
Maud Lavelle, whom he worshipped ; and it was 
at the same time maddening and sickening that 
every thought of the kind should receive its 
sudden death-blow from the despicable fact of 
an empty jmrse. The iron went into Ills soul. 
It was no wonder he looked savage 

As he went tearing along the pavement down 
Sloune Street, lus aspect and impetuosity sent an 
exceedingly pretty maiden dying out ol his way 
before linn. lie could not a mid noticing her 
after awhile, and when lu* saw’ her going along 
at tli.it pace, now find then glancing back at him 
over her shapely little shoulder, the idea strm k 
him — did she fancy he was pursuing her to take 
her hie? He hud to stop and laugh, the incite- 
ment w r as so irresistible ; and the curious thing 
was that the girl stopped too, regarded him 
doubtfully an instant, and then laughed like- 
wise. It was altogether a comedy of the pave- 
ment. 

She waited for him while he approached, and 
for his lile he could not think wlmt it all meant. 
As there was no doubt that she w T us waiting for 
him, he halted when he came up with her, look- 
ing into her very winsome pink-and-white taco 
with considerable surprise ami interest. 

‘Law’, Mr Loring,’ she said, showing her pretty 
teeth in a laugh, ‘never look as it you’d eat a 
body when a body wants to speak to you.’ 

‘ I ’m not a cannibal, yet,’ lie answered, joining 
in the laugh ; ‘but it I was, you would be a very 
dainty body to catch and — eat.’ 

lie recognised the gill now, though he lmd 
only casually seen her once or tw ice at Ins uncle’s 
house. She w T as Maud’s maid ; and of course 
Arthur became at once attentive and interested, 
and walked on with her. Equally of course he 
expected that the girl wanted to speak to lmn 
concerning her mistress ; but to his great surprise 
he discovered presently that she lmd no such 
intention. She wanted to talk to linn about 
herself, and about herself, too, in 4he most : 
interesting relation which a girl can have. After 
a good deal of blushing and giggling, he learned 
that Kitty — which was her name- -was privately 
engaged to a young man, who was pressing on 
the propriety of their marrying without further 
delay. Interrogated as to the young man’s name 
and prospects, Kitty confessed, shyly, that his 
name was ‘Jack’ — Jack Hornby, and that by 
profession lie w’as a clerk. The name struck 
Loring as one that he had heard before, but lie 
could not recollect where, until the girl gave him 
the uncomfortable information that Mr Hornby 


was a clerk in Mr Longfield’s office, Kitty 
herself having obtained the desirable post for her 
lover through the frierfclship of her mistress. 

Arthur Loring roughly handled his adolescent 
moustache for a minute. Did Kitty know that 
her lover W’as now under ‘notice,’ in order to 
make w r ay for him, Mr Arthur Loring? The 
thought was bitterly humiliating to linn ; ifntil 
it occurred to him that perhaps another arrange- 
ment might have been made at the Annuitants’ 
office during the past week. 

‘ Well, now’,’ said Arthur Loring by-and-by, 
when they had become confidential on the subject 
and were sitting on one of the seats in Sloune 
Square, ‘the question is, are you willing to make 
Jack a happy man ? ’ • 

*Oh, quite willing, Mr Loring,’ she answered 
simply ; ‘ but it isn’t that exactly. 1 don’t know 
that 1 ought to consent this particular time, 
though Miss Maud tells me*that 1 should.’ 

‘Miss Lavelle says you should?’ remarked 
Loring with livelier interest. 

‘ Ves, sir. You see, Jack is losing his place 
lo-day, though of course he is sure to get another 
one.’ 

‘Does Miss Lavelle know this 9 ’ he inquired, 
turning to look alter a passing omnibus. 

‘ ( )h yes, and she is very sorry ; but still she 
thinks 1 ought not to hold back.’ 

‘ Why is he losing his place ?’ 

The girl looked up, her face rod with surprise. 

‘ 1 thought, you knew, sir,’ she answered gently. 

‘ They will not want Jack when you go to the 
office ’ 

‘Very well, Kitty. Tell Jack I am not going 
to the office, and then, 1 suppose, he W’ill be kept 
on. 1 shall write myself to my uncle presently 
to say that 1 have changed my mind.— No, 
no,’ he added laughing, as lie saw the girl pre- 
paring to remonstrate ; ‘ you are quite wrong, 
Kitty. 1 had made up my mind before I met 
you, and nothing would make me alter it. — Shall 
I tell yo« why, since you have told me so much ? 
J detest Mr Longfield, and could not work under 
him.’ 

Kitty drew’ a breath as long and deep as the 
capacity of her small bosom admitted, and said : 
i 1 can well understand that, Mr Loring. Every 
one detests him.’ 

He would have liked to ask if Miss Lavelle 
was included in ‘every one,’ for he was afraid she 
was ; but of course he did nut ask 

‘So that difficulty being removed, Kitty, I 
suppose you will decide to give Jack .his wuy in 
regard to the marriage. — When and where is it 
to take pluce ? 1 should like to come and see 

it.’ 

‘Oh, would you, Mi' Loring?’ cried Kitty 
quickly wi tli a violent blush. ‘And that is just 
what I wanted to— to ask you, sir. If you would 
— would kindly consent to be — be best-man to 
Jack?’ * 

To see Kitty collapse after that effort, and 
clasp her &riy hands tightly together, and stare 
straight before her with the rigid look of a 
person ready lor the worst that could happen, was 
a sight of interest. Loring looked at tier for a 
few seconds, dunifounded by so unexpected a 
request, and unable to make anything of it ; then 
his good-humour came to his aid, and lie laughed. 

‘But, Kitty,’ he said, ‘I haven’t the pleasure 
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of knowing Jack; If I liad, and he asked me to 
stand by him on that trying occasion, I would be 
delighted.’ e 

‘Oh, thank you, Mr Loring ; that’s all I want 
to know. Jack will call on you and ask you. 
And it is to be in that church over the road— 
Trinity Church, you know, with the two little 
towers in front.’ 

* So, then, it was already settled, Kitty ? ’ 

* I *m afraid it was, sir,’ the girl answered 
Bhyly. ‘ It is to be on Friday.’ 

‘Very well, Kitty,’ he said, rising, ‘if Jack 
comes and asks me to act as best-man, I shall not 
fail him. What o’clock is it to be V 

‘Twelve, sir — and many thanks,’ the girl 
answered, curtseying, and* tripping away back to 
Cadogan Square* 

He looked after her for a while, and then 
turned away up the King’s Road with a sigh 
In the space of a fevy minutes he had forgotten 
all about the maid’s wedding in the reaction ol 
his feelings concerning himself. 

One duty, however, lie at once performed 
while the heat was upon him — not, indeed, that 
there was any probability of his altering his 
mind. He went into a stationer’s shop and 
wrote a brief and decided line to his uncle, 
addressed officially to the office in Pall Mall, 
declining to accept the employment offered to 
him. This being off liis mind, with a certain 
feeling of comfort in his breast referable to the 
case of Mr John Hornby, Arthur proceeded to 
beat up liis uncle Ralph. 


No precious stone lias had a better experience of 
the fickleness of popular favour than has the Opal. 
In the early days of the world’s history this gem 
was prized above all others, and was looked upon 
as the embodiment of everything that was lucky. 
A Roman dame prized none of her possessions 
so highly as her opals, and fortunate indeed did 
she consider herself if she happened to he, the 
owner of a more than oidinarily beautiful speci- 
men. The fair fame of the opal remained un- 
tarnished throughout tlie middle ages ; and two 
or three hundred years ago our ancestors showed 
a fondness for this beautiful stone which rivalled 
that displayed for it by the Romans. But by a 
strange freak of fashion the opal was brought 
down fronf its high estate. It is becoming 
popular again now ; but in the earlier days of 
the century it was almost valueless, so great was 
the discredit which superstitious people had cast 
upon it. This dislike to the opal has been 
attributed to the Russians, for the stone is so 
unpopular among the subjects of the (tzar that 
should one of them happen to 'descry an opal, 
nothing will induce him or her to make any pur- 
chases that day. There is a universal belief 
among them that every kind of bad luck is sure 
to follow transactions entered into on a day upon 
which an opal has been brought before then- 
notice. The reason for this antipathy is that 
Russians regard this gem as the embodiment of 
th» ‘ evil eye.’ 


Sir Walter Scott must to a certain extent be 
made responsible for the bad odour in which the 
opal has found itself of late years. In Anne of 
Geierstein lie alludes to the belief that the Mexi- 
can opal loses its beauty when exposed to the 
action of water, and puts this do\y r n to super- 
natural agency. Hence arose the idea that to 
wear an opal is the royal road to all manner of 
ill-luck, and that as a love-token the stone shows 
the continuance or decline of the giver’s affections 
in proportion as its colours are bright or clouded. 
Whenever its hues suddenly changed, misfortune 
of some kind or another was believed to be close 
at hand. 

The unpopularity of the opal is, however, 
capable jo f being explained in a more prosaic 
manner. It. is a well-known fact that the stone 
m an opal ring is very apt to be lost in an 
unaccountable and mysterious fashion. This 
arises from the tact that the opal possesses the 
characteristic of becoming slightly enlaiged under 
the influence of heat. When, theiefore, its 
owner’s hand gets hot, it is liable to swell and 
force its setting open to a certain extent. When 
it grows cold again, the gem ret, urns to its original 
size. This piocess is repeated until the setting 
becomes sullicicnth enlarged to allow the stone 
to drop out unnoticed. Anothei equally practical 
reason for the ill favour with whu h opals are 
regarded is that they are very easily broken, and 
cannot therefore he looked upon as safe invest- 
ments. 

These beautiful gems are as a rule small ; but 
quite a small opal if of really line colour will 
readily sell for four or five pounds ; and the price 
increases very rapidly with size. An opal which 
lias a diameter of half tin int h may not lie worth 
more than a sovereign, whereas another, no 
larger, but possessing biilliant, hues, will com- 
mand a bid of a thousand pounds, or even more. 
The most, magnificent, specimen of this gem m 
existence is one which was unearthed in the 
Hungarian mines a bundled ami twenty years 
ago. It was acquired by the Austrian (4o\ em- 
inent, and now rests in the Imperial cabinet at 
Vienna. An ofler of sixty thousand pounds made 
for it bv a jeweller was refused. This splendid 
stone weighs seventeen ounces; it, is nearly four 
niches in length, and is indescribably lovely in 
co loui mg If ancient records are to be believed, 
it is, however, by no means the most valuable 
opal that, has ever been discovered. A Roman 
senator, Nonius by name, is said to have worn in 
his ring one which, though no bigger than a hazel 
nut, was of such surpassing brilliancy that its 
worth w'jis estimated at various sums ranging 
from a hundred thousand pounds of our money to 
a quarter of a million. When Cleopatra pledged 
the enamoured Antony in a draught of vinegar 
m which tradition says that she had dissolved a 
pearl of fabulous worth, tlie enslaved triumvir 
endeavoured to obtain possession of Nonius’ opal 
in order that he might present it to the beautiful 
Egyptian. But the senator was too fond of his 
splendid jewel to be induced to part with it, and 
so sought refuge in flight, recognising the fact 
that his master, having failed to obtain the gem 
he coveted by fair means, would have no hesita- 
tion in resorting to foul. In vain did Antony 
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try to find him. He concealed himself and his 
precious opal so successfully that the latter lias 
never been seen or heard of since. 

Arabia and Syria are said to have been the 
countries from which the ancients obtained their 
opals. They an*, however, no longer renowned 
for tliis particular geiu. Common varieties of the 
opal are found in many parts of the world ; but 
the precious or noble opal is mined almost ex- 
clusively in Hungary and Honduras The most 
brilliantly coloured stones come from Kremnitz 
and Dub’nik in the former country, though per- 
haps Ozerwemtza and Kaschau are belter known 
as the homes of the opal. The neighbourhood of 
Gracius-a-Dios is the principal locality in Hon- 
duras for tliis gem The Hungarian opals are 
the finest in the world Those which come from 
Honduras are less milkv, and are also somewhat 
deficient in that fiery lustre which is so stnkmg 
a characteristic of the best stones. Noble opals 
have been discovered in the Faroe isles, and 
Queensland lias produced some of good quality. 
The Queensland opals cannot be cut m convex 
form after the usual fashion, as they are found 
in Ih m films spread over the walls of fissures 
in ironstone nodules. A varictv of opal called 
Hi/drophane possesses the peculiar propertv ol 
only assuming 1 lanspareney when thrown into 
wafer. A more emious and le.v- agreeable char- 
acteristic is the one possessed by the lire opal of 
Mexico It is a \erv beautiful stone, but some 
specimens lade completely after they have been 
exposed to the air toi a short time, losing their 
beauty entirety. The onl\ analogous ease, to this 
among precious stones is the turquoise, which 
also sometimes shows a tendency to lose its hue 
after it has been brought to the light. Inexperi- 
enced persons who have pin chased fire opals in 
the rough have often had cause 1<» bewail their 
rashness m entering a business of which they 
were lgnoianl, tor the stones they acquired at 
high prices have become quite colourless and 
without value. 

The nideseent colours of the opal have puzzled 
lapidaries more than any other peculiarity of 
precious stones. Many difleient theories have 
been advanced to account for the brilliant changes 
of hue. It is eei tain that file stone contains no 
pigment, but that the play of colours is due to 
peculiarities in its structure. Sir Da\id Brewster 
gave it as his opinion that numerous imeioseopic 
pores arranged in parallel lines are responsible 
for the colours of the opal, and attributed the 
differences of tint to vaiialions in the sizes of 
these pores. His ideas have been followed and 
elaborated by others who have investigated the 
subject, and their researches lead to the conclu- 
sion that tin; hues of the opal arise from a state 
of affairs similar to that which produces the well- 
known colours of thin plates. A ray* of light 
is reflected from the anterior surface of a, very 
tliin film ; another ray is reflected from the 
posterior surface; and the meeting of the* two 
rays gives rise to the varying hues which are so 
much admired. Humboldt tells us that a variety 
of opal found m California has a matrix satu- 
rated with water, and is consequently soft enough 
when first unearthed to be broken between the 
finger and thumb. Exposure to the ail* and sun 
for several days hardens it and brings out its 
lustre. This curious variety does not, however, 
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seem to have been noticed by later observers, so 
its existence must be looked upon as not proven. 
The Empresses Eugfyiie and Josephine were 
noted, the former for the aversion with which 
she regarded the opal, the latter for her devotion 
to the gem. Josephine’s opals were the wonder 
of her brilliant court. One which she wore on 
grand occasions gave forth such vivid flasheg of 
light as to earn for itself the name Pincendie de 
Truic (the burning of Troy). Opals are almost 
invariably polished with a convex surface, both 
because of their brittleness, which renders it 
unsafe to cut them into facets, and because the 
play of colours is thus best displayed. 

THE CLANG OF THE WOODEN SI100N. 

A LANCASHIRE STORY. 

CHAPTER IT. - CONCLUSION. 

Time went quietly on. Summer and autumn 
faded away — five months since that Whit- Monday, 
and in those five months Oswald woke up to a 
sense of the fatal mistake lie lmd made. The 
illusion was over. Some men might have made 
the best of it, and <jome out all the better for the 
discipline involved in the process. Oswald was 
hardly of that clas-> at present, whatever he might 
he m time to come, lleady enough to take liis 
m\n way while the impulse was upon him, he 
m as by no means so icady to take the inevitable 
consequences. Crosses and disappointments hud 
never hitherto come within the range of his expe- 
rience. From his unsatisfactory home-life, he 
drifted into the habit ol spending his evenings at 
Fairfield, where his mother and Laura Franks were 
ever ready to talk to and amuse him. Miriam’s 
existence was tacitly ignored by them. What 
could they have m common '( Laura knew that 
she and Oswald had been destined for each other 
by his mother, if Miriam’* ill-fated beauty had 
not come between, and she could have liked him 
well, have understood and contented him, as poor 
simple Miriam never would. 

Old Thomas Ashworth took no notice, though 
he saw far more of what went on about him than 
lie was in the habit of acknowledging to the 
public. Miuh of the father’s pride in his hand- 
some lad had died down in the disappointment of 
that mairiage. It made no difference that his 
own mother in her day had been a mill-worker ; 
perhaps he felt the stronger on that account ; and 
it was hardly in human natuie th^t he should 
not find a ceitam gum satisfaction in the present 
state of affairs. 

The smart villa was fast becoming something of 
a prison to its mistress. Her education made Bqant 
progress. After twenty, it is not easy passing 
into entirely nejy grooves. She was cut off from 
all her past friends and acquaintances. Lisbeth, 
who faithfully came the evenings when Mr 
Oswald was at Fairfield, and departed before he 
returned, was the only connecting link left. She 
made no headway among Oswald’s friends ; they 
summed her up in one brief sentence — ‘Pretty, 
but uninteresting; and absolutely ignorant of 
everything she ought to know.* 

‘ If this is all thou ’st gotten by marrying a 
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gentleman, give me a working-man,’ said Lisbeth 
m one of those solitary vigils. ‘ I ’d not sit in an 
empty house while he wept off amusing liimsel 
with other folk, for any gentleman going. 

‘ It J s with his own folk,’ was Miriam’s response. 
* I cannot talk like them to him. It would all be 
different if I \\ been a lady too.’ 

*Jjady or no lady, he married thee, and he’d 
noan favour Fairfield so often with his company 
but for that Miss Franks and her mincing 
ways.’ * 

‘That’s my business, Lisbeth,’ said Mrs Oswald 
with some dignity. ‘I’m noan going to find 
fault witli him for being civil to his own cousin. 
If I duimot complain about him, you needn’t 
begin.’ 

Lisbeth got up to go.' ‘Very well, Miriam; 
it 's thy business. But when I wed, I ’ll mak 
it mine to find a man without cousins of that sort, 
or 1 ’ll stay as 1 am. Thou ’ot gotten a fine house, 
but thou ’st gotten little else by it, as far as I cun 
mak out.’ 

It was an hour later before Oswald came in, 
and ail that hour Miriam sat wearily watching 
the fire. She kept up a brave front before 
Lisbeth, but she was growing tired and hopeless 
— the ‘fine house’ oppressed her. The long 
days might be lontdy, but the ertort to lintl some- 
thing to talk about when Oswald did come home 
was often far worse. She would see him shrink 
and his brows contract so many times over some 
expression tliat came quite naturally to her lips ; 
the old love-talk had come to an end ; and it 
was almost as though they spoke two separate 
languages. 

She had spelt out a newspaper paragraph a day 
or two before to the effect that a wile ought to 
enter into ami identify herself with her husband’s 
pursuits, if she wished to retain any hold upon 
nis affections. Miriam pondered it over as she 
sat waiting — it sounded so easy, if she only knew 
how to begin. 

She looked up with a sudden inspiration as her 
husband came m. 4 Oswald, I’m going* into the 
town to-morrow afternoon ; shall I come round 
by the mill lor you alter } * she began eagerly ; 
this was to be the first step m the new direc- 
tion. 

Oswald looked a little surprised. Miriam had 
never been near the mill since the day she quitted 
her loom for ever. ‘ Well, I don’t know, Miriam. 
You can, if you like ; but I can’t say precisely 
what time I shall be ready to leave.’ 

It was not an enthusiastic permission ; but 
Miriam hekl to her purpose. If Oswald would 
talk to her, .even if it was only about the mill 
or the cotton market, it would be better tlnui 
utter silence. 

It was a clear November afternoon, with a 
touch of early frost m the air, when she turned out 
of the High Street, which was the chief shopping 
thoroughfare, into the well-remejubered quarter. 
There was the bridge over the canal ; theie the 
turn that led to Whitworth Siding; there the 
great square mill, with its long rows of narrow 
windows, some already lighting up. She passed 
through the gate and by Stott’s uox unnoticed, 
and made her way to the private office. Near the 
s outer door she came full upon her father. It 
was out of Joshua’s regular track, and he was 
there for reasons best known to himself. He 


hurried a short pipe into his pocket at the sound 
of footsteps, and then drew it out again when he 
found it was only his. daughter— not Madam 
Ashworth herself. 

‘ Oh, it ’s thee, is it, lass ! — What ’s agate 
now 

‘Nothing. I’m only come in for Oswald. I 
was passing close to the mill.’ * 

‘Well, he’s in there, I reckon, and owd 
Thomas too ; so thou ’It get the pair of ’em.’ 

He pointed with his thumb over his shoulder, 
and shuffled off to his own department without 
further ceremony. Miriam hesitated a minute 
before she pushed open the inner door. She had 
not counted upon meeting her father-in-law at 
the outset of her enterprise. The office gas was 
not lighted, but a dull led fire-glow shone through 
the roughened glass, and there was a sound of 
hushed voices, 

Oswald was speaking. 1 It ’s no use, father. 
The fact’s there, whether it’s spoken about or 
not. Every day it’s harder work going home. I 
don’t know how it ’s to end.’ 

‘ There ’s no end to it, lad. You ’ll have to do 
! as the rest of us have clone before your time — 

, just make up your mind to it. You made your 
| own bed ; you ’ll have to lie on it.’ 

I Oswald laughed, a bitter, mirthless little laugh. 
|‘l suppose I’ll have to. Do you think I’m 
! not finding that out for myself ( I 'm doing my 
i best, father— I am, indeed ; but you can’t guess 
what a lioirible nightmare that house is to me. 
The \ery servants look down upon us — 1 ’m dead- 
sick of it all.’ 

Miriam waited for no more ; she walked softly 
away down the passage to the familiar ground- 
tloor room. A cm ions fancy came upon her to 
go look at her old loom. The machinery was 
buzzing and whirring about her once more. That 
was the spot where she had worked the long 
hours through, listening for the sound of his foot. 
Through that door she used to catch the first 
sight of the gray ulster in the days that were 
all sunshine, the days before she had found 
out how brief and bitter love could be. There* in 
that dusty l oom blie had fiist learned to love 
! him. 

She loved him still, through all the pain and 
i loneliness that never waveied. She would not 
marry him again ; she knew better what that 
| meant now ; but love him — love him blie always 
would. The busy wheels chanted it like a lefrain 
in her ears. She was standing close to the revolv- 
ing shalt, so close that the wind stirred the 
Iringes on her dress. She looked down at it 
vaguely, thinking of the coarse linen ‘brat’ that 
used to shroud her working-gown, of things that 
happened long ago, when she and Lisbetli were 
little childien together. The throbbing uproar 
was like r au old friend, a crooning lullaby hush- 
ing out all other jarring sounds and noises. 

The bell for closing clanged out liaishly from 
its tower over the entrance ; the long proces- 
sion of wooden cjogs came filing through the 
gateway and tramped away down the street. 
Thomas Ashworth buttoned up his overcoat and 
trudged home to Fairfield ; but Oswald sat still, 
brooding over the office fire alone. Miriam 
was not likely to come now ; she must have 
changed her mind. And he was in no hurry 
to get back to his own roof-tree. In the silence 
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and solitude, Oswald was squaring matters up 
with himself. His father never weakened the 
force of his remarks by vain repetition, and 
that word of kindly common-sense from him 
had not been without effect. What was the 
use of complaining? Miriam and he were 
married, and would have to fight it out together 
to the end. "And she was never obstinate about 
trifles ; quick words and little unheeded slights 
that she had patiently put up with came crowd- 
ing back to his mind. Oswald’s face grew softer 
as the hours stole on. The hollow fire collapsed 
into white ash and cinders at last He got up 
.with a start and looked at his watch. Nine 
o’clock. It was surely time to set his face home- 
ward now, and he was stiff and chilly with sitting 
so long. 

He felt lighter than he had for weeks as he 
turned in at his own gate and let lmnself in with 
his latchkey. Jane was crossing the lobby with 
a tray of crockery. She looked at him with a 
surprised luce. ‘Hasn’t the mistress come with 
you, sir?’ 

‘ Mistress ? No. Is she not in V 

‘She hasn’t been in Hiice two o’clock She said 
she was coming back with you, sir.’ 

Oswald passed on into the empty sitting room. 
He was astonished, but not particularly uneasy. 
Miriam must have stopped at her ialhei’s. It 
was not like her certainly, but peJiaps she had 
been dull, it she did not turn up presently, lie 
would go round lor her. 

She <inl not turn up, and lie aecoidingly went 
round. It struck lmn oddly as lie knocked at ' 
the house-door that this was the. fust time in all 1 
his brief courtship or lminied lile that he had 
visited his iather-m-law’s abode 

Lisbetli opened the door. ‘ Why, i( ’s surely 
Mr Oswald ” she cried, peering out into the daik- 
liess 4 What’s amiss with Miriam '* 

‘Isn’t she here?’ demanded Oswald, stepping 
in past her. 

Lisbetli took no notice. She stood with a 
puzzled face, holding the door-latch. She had 
evidently been half asleep at the fireside. Joshua 
had already retired, but odours of his presence 
still floated hazily about. The deal table was 
littered w ith the ioniums of supper ; heavy clogs 
lay just as they had been kicked off upon the 
fender. Oswald look in the whole room m one 
comprehensive glance ; for the first time, he 1 
began to realise something of the wide difference 
between his wife’s training and his own. 

‘Where is she gone v he asked sharply. 

‘ How should I know ? 1 haunot put eyes on 
her sin last neet this tune. She ’s noun here that 
often you need come to us seeking her.’ 

Oswald stared at her in blank dismay. ‘ Then, 
where can she be ? She went out early this 
afternoon/ * 

‘She was at the mill after you at five o’clock/ 

* She was not,’ contradicted her brother-in-law. 
‘I waited there long after every one else Had 
gone/ 

‘But 1 tell you she wor/ asserted Lisbetli. 
‘Feytlier spoke to her in the yard hiinsel/ 

* Then sne must have got locked in somehow. 
It’s very strange,’ said Oswald, glad of even so 
much information. ‘ I ’m sorry I disturbed you, 
Lisbetli. 1 ’ll go there and see/ 

A useless quest. Even if she had been by any 


chance fastened in, there was still the night-watch- 
man on the premises. She uiteht have been 
home three times ov^r. Utterly bewildered, 
Oswald went round to Fairfield and told his 
father about it. Thomas Ashworth looked 
keenly at his son from under his shaggy brows. 

‘You've had no words with her about any- 
thing, Oswald?’ m 

‘Not a shadow of one in the sense you mean; 
and if we had, Miriam was never one to bear a 
grudge/ 

4 Then the best thing you can do is to keep it 
quiet, and hope she will come back in time to 
save any gossip. Perhaps you ’d better say noth- 
ing about it up-stairs.’ 

‘Just what I was going to suggest They 
would not care very much what became of poor 
M mam.’ 

It was poor Miiiam already, and bIic had only 
been away these few hours. Truly, there are 
seasons when absence is a knfdlv friend. 

Oswald went home al’ttr that, and dismissed 
the inquisitive servants lo bed ; but he walked 
restlessly about the house foi the greater part of 
the night If he could have set off in any one 
direction, or done something, he would not have 
minded so much ; hut the blank uncertainty of 
it perplexed him solely: e\eiy hour seemed like 
two. Nevertheless, he had to bear it. That was 
Thursday night. It was not till Monday after- 
noon that there was any sign of light upon the 
mystery. It came just before closing-time, in 
the shape of a binned blotted note to Thomas 
Ashwoith. Oswald and lie were alone in the 
oflice, and he broke it open without a suspicion 
as to its contents : 

Sin — -Will you tell Oswald for me that I 
wuiinot ever be any more tumble to him agen. 
1 heard what he wor saying to you at the mill 
the other night. I went in among the looms 
after and tiled to muk away with mysel, but I 
got frightened-- 1 couldnt do it. 1 wor brought 
up to wojih, and I can gel my own living here 
well enough. I worn’t lit to be his wife, but I 
didn’t lightly understand things then. Dunnot 
show him this letter, I couldn’t write it fit for 
him to see. 

•Th at was all. Thomas Ashworth read it over 
twice, and deliberately handed it across the desk 
to his son. ‘Oswald, 1 think that concerns you 
move than me/ he said huskily; and then he put 
on his hat and went away, leaving Oswald to lead 
it alone, untroubled by any comments. 

And so Miriam dropped out of tlieii*anidst as 
completely as though the grave had already closed 
over her. All efforts at tracing her were un- 
availing. One little unit more or less in the 
great working-class population, one ‘hand/ or 
twenty, in those crowded factories, how should 
her existence attract any notice, or travel beyond 
the sound of tUe looms where she might be 
working ? 

The houses on the Lancaster lload was closed 
and deserted ; the winter rains and snows beat 
unheeded on the shrouded windows. Oswald 
did not go back to Fairfield ; some undefined 
feeling of loyalty to his absent wife kept him 
back from that course. He had gone there too 
often in days past, and just now, Laura Franks 
or anything else connected with that time was 
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not a subject be cared to be reminded of. He 
took a couple of rooms outside the town, and 
spent his time chiefly the mill inclose hard 
work, and there is no panacea like that for all 
troubles, whether of mind, body, or estate. 

It was not a cheerful time. The bleak skies 
above had their counterpart in his own leflec- 
ticpis. It was the first tangle in the silken thread 
of his life. His father’s name and money had 
smoothed out all difficulties heretofore ; but this 
was his own, and possibly he would be none the 
worse for having to wrestle through it alone. 

As the months crept on, the long late winter 
broke up into spring. The brown moors grew 

§ reen and grassy once more, white splashes of 
aisies came out in the gray fields under tli%yery 
shadow of the giant chimneys. The June sun- 
shine was sweeping over the whole land with a 
floodtide of life and colour that touched even 
the grimy Mdlgatc district with fleeting beauty. 
And it was on one tff these blue June mornings 
that Miriam came to her end of the tangled 
thread. A telegram was brought in to Oswald 
late one afternoon as he was explaining some 
matter of business to his broker, and he opened 
it as lie stood, not too well pleased at the inter- 
ruption. His brow grew diyup os he read the 
message: ‘Miriam is dying. Come at once if 
you wish to see her.’ The address was some 
obscure street in Manchester. 

He looked up at his companion, who was sur- 
veying him inquiringly. ‘You must go to my 
father for the rest,’ he said, in a quick hard voice, 
‘ and tell him 1 have had to go away suddenly.' 

Half an hour later, Oswald was in the train. 
It was a short journey — a dozen miles or so. Ho 
sat staring stupidly through the window, at the 
crinkled leaves on the hedges, the lazy barges on 
the winding canal, by-and-by the biickfields and 
dense rows of blackened streets that fence in the 
northern cotton city. He sprang into a hansom 
the moment the train drew up at the plat- 
form, and ordered the man to drive his hardest 
Through broad thoroughfares bordered fvitli hand- 
some shops, through miles of towering warehouses 
stretching in one unbroken phalanx, through 
dark railway arches, and alleys and lanes 
wrapped in dim twilight even this sunny June 
evening, they came to the place where Miriam 
had hidden herself. A long row of cottage houses 
close un<|er the wing of a huge factory, a factory 
that foi^size and gauntness and general ugliness 
left Ashworth’s lar in the rear. Oswald sent 
away his cab at the end of the street, and walked 
down the pavement to look for the number given 
in the message. 

A tidy, decent-looking woman was looking out 
of the door, evidently expecting him. ‘How is 
she?’ he asked anxiously. 

‘ Mortal bail, sir. The doctor said she couldn’t 
see the day out. The baby came this morning — 
it’s a boy, sir.’ f 

Baby ! The room reeled round before Oswald’s 
eyes ; somehow, he had never given one thought 
to the possibility of that 

‘I’ve none of my own, so she lodged with us 
for company, like ; and a hard-working lass she 
wor as long as she wor able. It come upon her 
sudden-like.’ 

The woman was leading the way up a cork- 
screw staircase as she spoke, into a small front 


room. The window was set wide open for air, 
and the street cries and noises came in and 
mingled curiously with the hush inside. Miriam 
was lying on a low bed in the corner, her baby 
beside her. 

Oswald will have forgotten most things when 
he forgets the light that broke over the perfect 
beauty of the still face as he entered. What 
need was there for words ? What was anything 
that he could say, in presence of the pitiful 
tragedy fast closing in ? He knelt down by 
her, feeling as if the little room had suddenly 
widened out into some cathedral shrine. There 
were no confessions or explanations either asked 
or given. The time for them lmd gone by. All 
of the past that he was ever to know from her 
had been told in that one blurred note to his 
father. 

‘You’ll tak care of him, Oswald,’ she said, 
when they lifted the bahv away from beside her, 
— ‘ tak care of him ; lie’s thy own little lad.’ 

Oswald promised — and m the years that 
followed made his promise good. 

She spoke once or twice more ; but it was 
always of their happy courting days — of the days 
when Oswald had been all the world to her. He 
was that still ; and presently, holding his hand 
to the end, she quietly slipped away on the last 
Ion" journey. 

There is a story recorded of a woman who was 
once forgiven many misdeeds ‘because she loved 
much.’ It was so with Miriam. Oswald forgot 
all her imperfections of speech, her shortcomings 
in the way ot manners and training ; he only 
remembers that she had the fairest face he ever 
saw, and that she loved him. 

SUMMER IN THE HEART. 

Spring-time may lose its freshest tints, 

And Autumn leaves their gold. 

The bitter blast and snowy woeath 
May sweep across the wold ; 

But the yearn me full of splendours 
That nevci will dcpait, 

Foi they shed eternal ftagiance 

When theie’s Suiumei m the Heait. 

The shadows linger on the earth, 

The sunbeams lude away, 

The sad mists fold their chill white hands 
About the face of day; 

The tumult and the rush of life 
Sound aye in street and mart ; 

But they cannot drown life’s music 
When theie’s Summer in the Heart. 

The city towers are ciumbling fast, 

’And tott 01 to their lull; 

The ivied castle on the height 
Shows many a ruined wall ; 

But men build eternal dwellings 
With stiahge and wondrous art, 

They are sluines for the Immortals 
When there’s Summer in the Heart. 

David Russell Aitken. 
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NEW WESTMINSTER. 

Si T CH to the name chosen by Her Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria to be given to the prin- 
cipal city on the mainland of British Columbia. 
Between New Westminster and Westminster of 
historic memory there is indeed little resem- 
blance, though the small city of the West can 
boast of as magnificently broad a river as that of 
old Father Thames at any part of its course The 
site of the ton n was selected by Goloncl Moodv m 
1859, wbo with a stall' of Sappers and Miners laid 
out tlu* lines oil wlneh it is built ; and a siilmib 
at a distance of a mile and a half from the Post- 
office still bears the name of Sapperton, or is more 
familiarly e, ailed ‘ the Camp,’ in memory of these 
bygone days The old Government House, lately 
pulled down to make room for a new residence 
for the warden of tin* Penitentiary, was the scene 
of many a pleasant dance and gathering before the 
seat of the Provincial Government was moved 
to Victoria ; and a brick chimney standing alone 
in its glory in Sapperton is pointed out as being 
‘the chimney of the officers’ in ess room, and built 
of English brick.’ The latter feature is deserving 
of notice, for the native brick would scarcely 
have weathered the wear and tear of British 
Columbia rains and frosts for thirty years with- 
out crumbling away in fine powder. 

No one coming into New Westminster on a fine 
May day, as so often happens with new settlers, 
can fail to he charmed with the lovely situation 
and appearance the city presents. Built on the 
hank of the Fraser River, which is at this point 
three-quarters of a mile broad, it rises in a steep 
slope to a height of about three hundred feet, 
the brightly painted wooden lioustib peeping *al 
all points from among the fresh green of the 
many fruit-trees. On the north are the snow- 
covered ridges of the Cascade Mountains, with the 
huge summit of Mount Baker peering across the 
toj) of the nearer hill, and all looking dazzling! v 
white .against a sky of the purest blue. The 
yellow broom, which was introduced from Scot- 
land, and persistently refuses to ‘move on 5 from a 


favourite spot, makes brilliant patches of colours 
at no great distance apart Ml through the town. 
The view to the south show,- the fertile delta of 
the Fraser River, and the flat alluvial land of 
Sulu Island, so nyich valued for agricultural 
purposes. 

A new arrival coming in by train, or, as we 
sav, ‘ou the train,’ is first, of all struck by the 
groups of Indian tents and cabins on the eliff- 
like bank which runs close by the liver’s edge. 
As soon as the season grows favourable for 
the sal mon -fishing, these Indians come down 
from their various winter resoits in their long 
canoes, hollowed out of a single tree, and 
establish themselves with their wives, their 
babies, hens, Si wash curs, and a multitude 
of lares aud pollutes. Here they stay, and 
with their bright-coloured scarves, and the gay, 
yellow, blue, and red dresses of the women, 
give a most picturesque effect to the land- 
scape. They are of different tribes, very peaee- 
! able, and using tin* Chinook jargon as a means 
of communication both between themselves and 
the white man. In stature they are short, with 
broad Hat faces, thick lips not protruding, soft 
black eyes, and coarse straight black hair, which 
the men wear hanging down to then' slgwilders, 
and the women braid in plaits. The latter also 
hind a handkerchief of bright-coloured bunting 
over their foiehcads, reaching almost to 4 he eyes, 
and tied in a knot behind They have already 
developed as great a weakness for finery as 
their more civilised sisters, and delight ill the 
gayest-coloured cotton frocks -such as red 
trimmed w'ith bright purple, or bine W'itb an 1 
orange border. Many art* the bargains driven 
between them and* the female population of New 
Westminster, Jhe former giving cast-off garments 
in exchange for different varieties of Indian 
basket-ware ; and frequently a much-coveted 
bright sash, or an old umbrella or sunshade, will 
secure better articles than more valuable goods 
and endless persuasion could do. The men while 
fishing utter a peculiar long-drawn cry, by which 
they call the fisli to tlieir nets, the sound being 
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decidedly pleasing. During the winter, their 
main occupation is hunting. The skins are sold 
by them in the summer months, though in the 
winter of 1889-90, in spite of game being plenti- 
ful, the returns from the salmon -fishery were 
so large, they were content to follow the example 
of the white man and live on their well-earned 
proceeds. 

After leaving the Indian Ranclieree, the train 
passes through ‘China Town,’ with its low, dirty- 
looking, little wooden shacks or shanties, adorned 
with little tinsel figures, and cabalistic notices on 
pink or green papers, against the doors of 
which are leaning any .number of the almond- 
eyed pig-tailed Mongolian, with his dolce far 
niente manner, and calm ail* of sublime indiffer- 
ence. But m spite of much vituperation and 
many hard words, the* ‘ Chinamen’ (never Chinese) 
are by no means to be despised. True it is 1 tliey 
keep wages down, and send money out of the 
country;’ but then, oil the other hand, no white 
man will do the same work, or can by any means 
make himself so generally useful as an intelligent 
John — when he chooses. The latter, however, 
is a necessary saving clause; for if Ah Sing, Ah 
Sam, or All Chue wishes not to do anything, no 
power on earth will make him understand what 
is required, ‘Me no sabby, no sabbv,* lie will 
repeat, and look as perfectly blank as a chan 
sheet of paper. Here in Westminster they woik 
at the ‘canneries,’ cleaning and preparing the fish 
before it is boiled, stacking the wood at the saw- 
mills, and in addition to various other avoca- 
tions, act largely in the place of domestic* servants 
in private houses and cooks in the hotels. 

Within the last few years the population of 
New Westminster lias doubled itself, and it is 
now a rising town of eight thousand inhabitants, 
with many industries and bright prospects m 
store for future yeais. ‘ Westminster is so solid,’ 
is a remark frequently heard, and greatly believed 
in by those wlio maintain that, the old proverb 
of the hare and the tortoise ajqdies as well in the 
days of steamboats and electric cables as two thou- 
sand years ago, when old JKsop had more leisure 
to make observations than people of this busy age. 
Columbia Street contains the principal shops or 
stores, aii(J is sixty-six feet wide, with good blocks 
of brick buildings, a vast improvement on the 
extremely dingy wooden structures which they 
are fast superseding. 

Like every rising place, be it ‘ city,’ ‘ town,’ or 
‘village,’ New Westminster boasts a multitude 
of Real Estate Offices, wonderful to contemplate, 
and every few days adds to the number. ‘So- 
and-so lias sold out,’ will be said of a provincial 
businessman. — ‘Oh! what has begone into?’ is 
the natural question. — ‘ Real estate, of course,’ is 
the equally natural reply ; and still they all 
flourish. Sawmills, canneries, a woollen mill, 
pqtteiies, foundries, furniture warehouses are all 
represented, and steadily increase in number ; 
while side- walks are laid down, blackened old 


stumps pulled out, and a thorough feeling of life 
and movement are in the air. Still, British 
Columbia and New Westminster, in spite of many 
charms, cannot be considered quite the Eldorado 
frequently represented in various pamphlets, and 
notices in the English newspapers; for many a 
man who has left a certainty at 'home, finds 
that a sure income, however small, in a settled 
country is much hotter than long and weary 
months of waiting for something definite to turn 
up, in a place where one must pay treble for all 
the necessaries of life, and where occupation, like 
kissing, ‘goes by favour.’ To a mechanic with 
a trade to his hand there is an inviting prospect — 
wages at fourteen shillings a day, and nine hours’ 
work ; but it must be taken into consideration 
that for at least four months in the year no 
employment is to be found, and profits are soon 
‘ swallowed up in high prices. For clerks, book- 
keepers, and men of the middle class without 
capital, who cannot turn their hands to all sorts 
of manual labour, New Westminster has lew 
attractions to offer. 

People coining out from the old country are, as 
a rule, lmt little prepared to find how entirely 
they will he cast, on their ovm resources m the 
matter of help in tin* house. Ladies who have 
never before done any work more fatiguing than a 
little dusting, find suddenly that they must, cook, 
wash, clean, scour, and manage for themselves 
generally ; and as this is the established habit, 
it is considered in nowise an indignity for a lady 
to be seen m clean morning wrapper sweeping 
down ber veranda ; or, later in the dav, pushing 
her baby-carriage along the side-walk. IIovv 
much this is the custom may he seen from the 
following remark, made to a friend by the little 
daughter of an English clergyman here., who Mill 
remembers her own nurse ‘at home.’ ‘Should 
you like to go hack, Mrs Z. i 1 she asked, ‘indeed, 
I should,’ answered my friend. ‘Ah! but you 
would not be able to push t lie baby there your- 
self, would you''*- with an evident appreciation 
* of the pleasure a mother derives from attending 
I herself on the little one. As a rule, the domestic 
j duties are undertaken cheerfully, and carried 
I through in the same spirit; while the freshness 
J and daintiness of the houses testify to the pride 
and interest bestowed on them. ‘But it’s the 
I dishes that worry me,’ as a lady said only the 
other week ; and indeed this is a hard part of 
the bargain. 

Those housewives who are fortunate enough to 
secure a Chinaman often suffer more than those 
who have none. ‘ How mucliee you give IV. r your 
stove?’ asked a Celestial one day of Mrs X. 

! ‘Thirty dollars,’ she answered. ‘You lie,’ came 
! the rejfdy at once.. ‘If you say another word, I 
will put you out of the house,’ Mrs X. promptly 
said. But. she had only been out a few months, 
and did not understand that that is what one 
must expert, until a friend of larger experience 
remarked : * I wonder you were not afraid to 
speak so sharply ; he might have gone and left 
all the work unfinished.’ 

Another veracious case was that of Mrs A., who 
was remonstrating with her ‘hoy’ that he did 
not get the clothes clean enough. ‘You shuttee 
up,’ said he ; ‘ you too niuchee talkee for me.’ 


^TSatSST* MY SHIPMi 

One feels that independence at this rate ifi better 
than assistance with impudence, even though the 
half is not understood or intended. 

Of pleasant society in New Westminster there 
is no lack, and afternoon calls and ‘ at-homes ’ are 
quite as much de rigueur here as in 1 Belgravia, 
with the difference that the hostess herself opens 
the door and receives her victors, and also pre- 
pares and brings in the fresli cup of four o’clock 
tea. One curious custom prevails of leaving the 
cards of your husband, yourself, and various 
members of the family on the drawing-room 
table before retiring from a first call. The lady 
returning this call pays the same compliment ; 
and before long, the card-plate presents a most 
credi tal >1 e appear, an ce. 

During the winter months, Assembly dances or 
halls are held fortnightly, winch are followed 
in summer by tennis-parties. Lacrosse is the 
favourite, recreation of the sterner sex, varied by 
baseball, footl Kill, and cricket, all plavod with 
the same eagerness of spirit, which seems insepar- 
able from these games. 

It would he hardly right to overlook the grand 
provincial fair, Exhibition or Flower Slum, 
variously called, to be celebrated annually in the 
town, and which was inaugurated last October. 
Fruits and vegetables were then on view of sur- 
prising size, one pear alone weighing a pound and 
a quarter, and testifying thoroughly to the beau- 
tiful climate and grand fruit -glowing qualities of 
this little corner of the New World, formerly 
called by her inhabitants ‘The Eoval City.’ 


M Y SHI P M A T E LOUIS E. 

THK ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. — THE CARPENTER CALLS A 
COUNCIL 

At four o’clock the carpenter came aft to relieve 
me. lie asked me m a short oil-hand way how 
the weather had been ; and the wide-awake note 
m his voice satisfied me that whether or not 
lie had slept during his watch below, he laid 
certainly not now' come fresh from his bunk 
or hammock. When I had answered him, he 
went abruptly to the cmnpas«, and I descended 
the poop ladder ami entered the cuddy. 

Miss Temple was still asleep. 1 lightly touched 
her hand ; she smiled, but slept on ; 1 touched 
her again, and she sprang erect with an affrighted 
air, staring at me with the meaningless gaze of 
the newly awakened. 

‘I am going to my berth to seek some rest,’ 
said I, ‘ami would not leave you alone here.’ 

I unhooked the lantern belonging to my berth, 
lighted the candle in it, and taking her by 
the hand, conducted her to the hatch. Holding 
open her calm door for her, I gave her my 
lantern ; and then going to«my own berth, groped 
my way to the bunk, and was speedily in a sound 
sleep. t 

It was eight o’clock by my watch when I 
awoke. I at once sprang o it of bod, and having 
carefully secreted the pistol I had brought with 
me from the captain’s cabin, I hastily sluiced 
my face with some salt water, and stepped to 
Miss Temple’s cabin door, on which I knocked. 
She answered me. I told her that she would 
find me on deejt. ‘It is eight o’clock,' I said, 
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‘and my turn to keep watch has come round.’ 
With that I ascended tlge steps. Wilkins was in 
the cuddy, as I must needs call the little living- 
room, though, after the Indiaman’s saloon, it 
seemed a big name to give to so small an interior. 
I said : ‘ The lady will be here shortly. Get 
breakfast ready for ns, d’ye hear? We will oat 
it on deck, unless there is somebody to keep my 
lookout whilst I come below for the meal.' He 
answered, civilly enough, that he would carry 
it on deck to us on my letting him know 
when we were ready for it. 

I found the carpenter on the poop talking 
lo n couple of seamen ; but on seeing me, the 
two fellows went forward in a sort of sheep- 
faced way. The barque was under the same 
canvas I had left upon her when I went below ; 
but my first step carrying me to the compass, I 
perceived that slic was making a more southerly 
course by two points than sfle lm<l been heading 
when I left the deck ; and indeed, when I directed 
my eyes aloft for a second time, I -perceived that 
the yards had been slightly braced in, and that, 
in short, Mr Lush was making a fair wind of 
what was a foul one foi Kio. 1 was greatly 
startled, but controlled my face, for the man’s 
eyes were upon me. 

‘I presume, Mr Lnsli,’ said I, crossing over 
to him and feigning a certain carelessness of 
behaviour whilst 1 looked with a manner of 
indifference past him at the wcathes horizon, 
‘that you arc aware the barque is needlessly 
off her course, seeing that she’ll ea-ily look 
up another two or two and a half points P 

‘A ship’s course depends upon where she’s 
going,’ he answered, running his eyes over my 
figure; ‘and notlien ’s settled yet so for as we’re 
consumed.’ 

‘Olio! Is it so, indeed?’ said I, after venting 
myself in a short whistle. ‘What is the objec- 
tion to Bio, Mr Lush V 

‘ l ’ll be calling the crew aft presently,’ he 
exclaimed : # ‘it’s a question for all hands, not for 
me nor you only, sir.’ 

‘1 trust,’ said I, my feigned air of carrdessncss 
vanishing before the real consternation that was 
now active m me, ‘ that the sailors will not 
obstruct my earnest, desire for tlie lady’s sake, as 
well as for my own, to make for Jlio as promptly 
as possible. Miss Temple and I have met with 
sonic cruel experiences, and we arc as badly ofl 
even now, aboard tins smai t little barque, as we 
were m the wreck from which 3011 rescued us. 
Jn God’s name, Mr Lush, let there be**no un- 
reasonable hinderanee to our speedy arrival at a 
port whence we may take shipping for home.’ 

‘ I have said,’ he responded in liis sulkiest 
manner, ‘ that it ain’t a question for one man 
nor for two men, but for all hands.’ 

I witnessed stubbornness that was to be easily 
developed into indolence strong in the ruffian’s 
face, and bit iny lip to silence my tongue. After 
a short pause «I said : ‘ 1 observe that the decks 
have not been washed down.’ 

‘No; that’s right. They han’t been washed 
down.’ 

‘ When is the body of the captain to be 
buried V 

‘He is buried,’ he answered ; and then went 
on, as though perceiving that some explanation 
was necessary : ‘No good in keeping a human 
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corpse aboard a ship. ’Tain’t lucky. ’Tain’t 
lucky, even if so be as ft’s tlie human corpse 
of a good man; but when it comes to the body 

of the likes of him ’ He spat over the 

rail. * He was rolled up in canvas and dropped 
overboard two hours since.’ 

iA dog’s funeral !’ said I, betwixt my teeth. 

‘ A dog’s funeral’s all that the best sailor 
must expect ; the treatment of a dog when he ’s 
alive, and a mongrel’s burial when he ’s dead.’ 

‘Well, I’m here to relieve you,’ said I. 
‘Wilkins will bring my breakfast on deck.’ 

‘All right,’ he answered. ‘Suppose we call 
it nine o’clock for the council that’s to be 
held?’ 

I turned from him, assenting with a gesture, 
and walked aft, miserably sick at heart, to receive 
Miss Temple, who at that moment appeared in 
the companion way. 

‘I am afraid,’ said T, ‘that the death of 
Captain Braine has ‘ thickened the problem of 
this adventure for us.’ 

‘ What has happened V she demanded. 

‘When I went below at four o’clock this 
morning,’ 1 replied, ‘the Lady Blanche was look- 
ing up for the port of Rio at closely as the wind 
permitted her. Since then, Mr Lush has taken 
it upon himself to alter the vessel’s course.’ 

* But the ship is now being steered for Rio V 

‘No.’ 

‘No!’ rhe cried. ‘Why do you not order 
the man to direct her according to your wishes V 
And she sent one of her Hashing glances at 
the hairy face of the sailor who grasped the 
spokes. 

‘The crew are coining aft presently to settle the 

? ueation of our destination. 1 can do nothing. 

f they have made lip their minds to a course, 
they are not going to sillier me to get in the 
road of it.’ 

‘ Tills is a shocking situation to be in f Your 
old energy seems to be leaving you. You give 
me dreadful news in a lifeless way, and talk 
spiritlessly of suffering the crew to do as they 
please.’ She said this, still preserving her forced 
composure ; but there was ire in her gaze and 
temper and de»puir in her respiration, in the 
twitching of the nostril, in the curl of her iip, 
when she had spoken. 

I looked at her steadily, but in silence, weigh- 
ing down upon her ga/.e, as it were, with my 
own until her eyes fell. ‘ Not spiritless yet,’ 
said I., ‘Nor shall I sutler you to make me 
so, Miss 1 Temple.’ 

She Inihg her head, and heat with her fingers 
upon her knuckles, as though she needed some 
exercise of that sort to enable her to suppress 
her emotions or her tears. Wilkins came under 
the skylight to ask if I was ready for break- 
fast I bade him bring it to us ; and lie arrived 
with some coffee and cold inc it and biscuit. I 
could not induce the girl to eat. Even when 
she took a sip of coffee, she scarcely seemed 
able to swallow it Her misery was wretched 
to see. Sometimes she would start and send 
a wild sweeping look round the horizon ; often 
ahe would moan. 1 tried to put some heart 
into her ; but I could find little to say, ignorant 
as I then was of what the crew meant to do. 
Most of them seemed to be in or about the 
galley. A few stood in the doorway, and their 


behaviour suggested that there were others inside 
to wliose utterance, whatever form it took, they 
listened with attention, sometimes glancing aft 
at us. Shortly before nine o’clock I said to Miss 
Temple that the crew were coming aft at that 
hour, and requested her to go to her own cabin 
that she might be out of sight of thefli. 

‘Cannot i remain on deck?’ she exclaimed. 
‘ My suspense will be a torment. You are ban- 
ishing me to an underground cell.’ 

‘You will withdraw to your cabin, if you 
please, Miss Temple. We are here dealing with 
a crew of men who are now without a head, and 
whose temper may grow lawless whenever they 
i shall realise that they are their own masters.’ 

‘ You will come to me the moment you are at 
liberty, Mr Dugdale V 

‘ Most assuredly.’ 

I accompanied her to the companion, and 
watched her as she descended the steps. Sho 
! halted at the bottom of the ladder to look up 
at me with eyes of appealing grief. How close 
she had come to my heart I might not have been 
able successfully to guess till that moment. 

Presently the car] (enter came out of the galley 
knocking the ashes out ol his pipe, and ad\anced 
slowly to the poop, followed by most of the 
crew, who halted opposite the cuddy front. 

‘ The cabin ’ll be the place to talk in,’ said 
he ; ‘ there ’ll be no hearing of one another up 
here. There’s Joe Wetheily’ll keep a lookout 
whilst you and me are below.’ 

‘ I am ready,’ I answered. 

He called to Wctlierly, who was standing in 
the waist* forward of the others. The man 
touched ln-> cap to me as lie ascended the poop 
ladder, and looked at me meaningly through 
the minute holes m which liis eyes lay deep 
buried. 1 entered the cuddy with the car- 
penter, who turned round as he passed through 
the door to sing out, ‘Step in, lads/ Nine fellows 
in all followed. Most ut them carried a sort 
of grinning, wondering expression on their faces ; 
but here and there 1 took note oi a determined 
countenance. 

‘Mr Lush,’ 1 exclaimed, ‘the ordering of this 
business is in your hands. I will leave you 
to settle whatever ceremonies vve are to pass 
through.’ 

‘Mr Lush’ll take the cheer,’ said one of the 
men. 

The carpenter at once seated himself in the 
captain’s chair at the after end of the little 
table. The sailors sat down upon the benches. 
Lush exclaimed : ‘Mr Dugdale, you sit along- 
side o’ me here. — Mates, ea<*e yourselves down, 
and make room for the gent ’ 

1 took the place he indicated, and waited with 
as resolved a face as I could screw 7 my features 
into for what was to follow’. There was a pause 
whilst the carpenter, .rolling Ins eyes over the 
seamen, seemed to be hunting in his mind for 
words in which to express himself. The men 
stared from him to me with an occasional glance 
round, especially in the direction of the tumbler- 
rack, at which they would cast thirsty looks. 
In this brief spell of silence I sought to inter- 
pret their intentions from their postures ; but 
there was little to reassure me m their bear- 
ing. There was a kind of defiance in it that 
instantly made itself felt. 
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‘We’ve been a- taming over,’ began the car- 
penter, speaking slowly and viewing me out of 
the corners . of his eyes, * the condition we ’re 
put in by the sooicide of Capt’n Braine. All 
hands is agreed, saving one, who says that he 
doan’t much care how it goes.’ 

* Who is that one V I asked. 

‘Joe Wetherlv,’ lie answered. 

I waited, but he seemed to require me to 
question him. 

‘You are all agreed, you say, Mr Lush — upon 
what V 

He coughed, thrust his fingers into his neck- 
cloth to ease his throat, and then said: ‘Well, 
now, I’ll tell ye exactly how it stands. Wilkins 
there was next door to the capt’n’s cabin when 
he told you of that matter of two hundred 
thousand pound lying stowed away in a South 
Sea island. He comes forward and tells us all 
about it.’ He paused, then said with a tone 
of impatience: ‘Of course, ye can guess now 
what we ’ve settled on V 

* Pray, explain,’ said I, understanding but too 
thoroughly, and feeling the blood forsaking my 
cheek. 

‘ Why,’ said the carpenter with a short laugh, 

* what we ’ve resolved on is to sail to that there 
island and get the money.’ 

‘No good in leaving all that money to lie 
there for the savages to dig up,’ exclaimed one 
of the men. 

‘Mr Lush,’ said I, ‘I am a stranger in this 
ship, and have but one desire, and that is, to 
leave her, along with the young lady who wus 
my fellow-passenger aboard the Indiaman. You 
will of course do what you will with the vessel. 
The action ol the crew can make no puit of 
my business. All that I ask is that you will 
signal the first vessel we fall in with, let her 
be heading us she will, and tranship us.’ 

A growling ‘No!’ ran amongst the men. The 
carpenter echoed it with a blow of his fist 
upon the table. ‘No, sir! we can’t spare you. 
It’ll be yon, Mr Dugdale, that’ll cairy us to 
that island.’ 

My consternation was too visible to be missed 
even by the ignorant eyes which were bent 
upon me. 

‘You’ll be treated fairly, sir,’ said one of 
the men, with an air and tone of conciliation. 
‘We’ve allowed for you being a gent as ’ll be 
carried away from the parts he wants to git 
to. Mr Lush and us men have talked it well 
over, and the share of the money ye choose 
to name is the share you shall have for the 
time and trouble this bit of navigation’ll cost 
you.’ 

A murmur of assent followed this speech, 
several heads nodding so vehemently that their 
hair danced about their eyes. 

‘But, men,’ I cried, turning upon and address- 
ing them in a body, ‘you are surely not going 
to persuade me that you believe in this yarn 
of trie captain V * 

‘Don’t you?’ inquired the carpenter with a 
sarcastic leer. 

‘It was the imagination of a madman,’ I 
continued — ‘ a crazy fancy, men ! Surely there 
is no sailor here but knew that the captain 
was insane. Did not his actions, his talk, his 
very looks, prove him mad? And what more 


convincing proof of his insanity could you desire 
than the last act of his JLife ?’ 

Two or three of the fellows grumbled out 
something, but I did not catch the words. ‘Mad 
was he?’ exclaimed the carpenter in a voice 
of coarse, morose sarcasm; ‘ye didn’t think 
that when you stood out lor a share.’ # 

‘How do you know,’ I ciied, ‘that I stood 
out for a share ?’ 

‘By God, then,’ he roared, ‘we know every- 
thing. Did ye or did ye not sign an agree- 
ment for a share?’ 

‘I did,’ I answered, ‘but merely to humour 
the man’s madness. I should have left the ship 
at Bio.’ 

‘There’s no use in * talking,’ he exclaimed, 
smoothing down his voice a trifle ; ‘the com- 
pact between ye was overheard. Me and the 
others here was to be got lid of at Bio. Then 
a crew of Kanakns was t<* be shipped off the 
Sandwich Islands. Then, with the gold aboard 
hidden out of sight, you and him was to 
ship fresh hands. — Mad?’* he cried in an in- 
describably sneering way ; ‘no, no, that worn’fc 
do. Ye didn’t think him mad, then, when you 
made him provide # tliat if the law laid hold of 
him for a-ruuning away uit.li this ship, you 
was to be guranteod lree o’ peril by what you 
or him tanned a hiiistrumeut. Ye didn’t 
think him mad then, and ye don’t think him 
mad now.’ # 

‘Wilkins,’ I exclaimed to tlu* young fellow 
who sat at the coiner end of the table, ‘you 
overheard that conversation, and your ears were 
sharp enough to gather in every syllable of it. 
Were they not sharp enough, my lad, to judge 
by the tone of my voice that I assented to 
the madman’s humour merely to induce him 
to make for the near poit of Bio, that I and 
the lady might quickly get away from this 
vessel f ’ 

The veal-faced fellow stirred uneasily to the 
many eyef which were turned upon him ; but 
lie answered nevei theless with lesolution and 
emphasis : ‘Tou stipulated for tunns, ’specially 
lor a share, and you spoke as il‘ you was in 
airnest.’ 

4 Mr Lush,’ I cried, ‘T am a gentleman. 
Believe me, on my honour as one, when I swear 
to you that I accepted the captain’s story as 
a madman’s fabrication, and seemed to agree 
with him only that 1 might get away from 
his ship the sooner* 

‘Wlmt was the dawcumeiit you signed, sir?’ 
inquired one of the sailors. • 

‘Ah, that’s it,’ cried another; ‘let’s see the 
hinstrument, as Mr Lush taims it’ 

1 had them both in my pot ket-book, intending 
to presoive them as curiosities and as illustra- 
tions of my adventure with Miss Temple. I 
could not refuse .to produce them, nor would 
I stoop to a falsehood ; but I was sensible as 
I drew out t^ie pocket-book, intently watched 
by the seamen, that the mere circumstance of 
my cairy ing the papers about with me as though 
I deemed them too precious to be laid aside 
in a drawer, told heavily against the assurance 
I had made to the men. The carpenter picked 
the documents up. 

‘Who can read here?’ said he, looking round. 
There was no reply. ‘Will you recite ’em, 
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corpse aboard a ship. ’Tain’t lucky. ’Tain’t 
lucky, even if so be as #t’s the human corpse 
of a good man ; but when it comes to the body 

of the likes of him’ He spat over the 

rail. * lie was rolled up in canvas and dropped 
overboard two hours since.’ 

WA dog’s funeral !’ said I, betwixt my teeth. 

‘A dog’s funeral’s all that the best sailor 
must expect ; the treatment of a dog when lie ’s 
alive, and a mongrel’s burial when he’s dead.’ 

‘Well, I’m here to relieve you,’ said I. 
‘ Wilkins will bring my breakfast on deck.’ 

‘All right,’ lie answered. ‘Suppose we call 
it nine o’clock for the council that’s to be 
held?’ 

1 turned from him, assenting with a gesture, 
and walked aft, miserably sick at heart, to recei\e 
Miss Temple, who at that moment appeared in 
the companion way. 

‘I am afraid,’ said I, ‘that the death of 
Captain Braine lias thickened the problem of 
this adventure for us.’ 

‘What has happened V she demanded. 

‘ When I went below at four o’clock this 
morning,’ I replied, ‘the Lady lihuirhf was look- 
ing up for the port ol Rio a# closely as the wind 
permitted her. Since then, Mr Lush has taken 
it upon himself to alter the vessel’s course.’ 

‘ But the ship is note being steered l'or Rio?’ 
‘No.’ 

‘No!’ she cried. ‘Why do you not order 
the man to direct her according to your wishes >’ 
And she sent one of her Hashing glances at 
the hairy face of the sailor who grasped the 
spokes. 

‘The crew are coining aft presently to settle the 

J uestion of our destination. J can do nothing. 

f they have made up their minds to a course, 
they are not going to sulier me to get in the 
road of it.’ 

‘This is a shocking situation to be in 1 Your 
old energy seems to be leaving you You give 
me dreadful news in a liicless way, and talk 
spiritlessly of suffering the crew to do as they 
please.’ She said this, still preserving her forced 
composure ; but there was ire in her gaze and 
temper and despair in her respiration, in the 
twitching of the nostril, in tlic curl of her lip, 
when she had spoken. 

I looked at her steadily, but in silence, weigh- 
ing down upon lier ga/e, ns it Mere, with my 
own until lier eyes fell. ‘ Not spiritless yet,’ 
said I. ‘Nor shall 1 suffer you to make me 
so, Miss'Temple.’ 

She liuilg her head, and beat with lier fingers 
upon lier knuckles, as though she needed borne 
exercise of that sort to enable her to suppress 
her emotions or her tears. Wilkins came under 
the skylight to ask if J was ready for break- 
last. 1 bade him bring it to us ; and he arrived 
uith some coffee and cold meat and biscuit. I 
could not induce the girl to eat. Even when 
she took a sip of coffee, she s^rcely seemed 
able to swallow it. Her misery was "wretched 
to see. Sometimes she would start and send 
a wild sweeping look round the horizon ; often 
she would moan. I tried to put some heart 
into lier ; but 1 could find little to say, ignorant 
as 1 then was of what the crew meant to do. 
Most of them seemed to be in or about the 
galley. A few stood in the doorway, and their 


behaviour suggested that there were others inside 
to whose utterance, whatever form it took, they 
listened with attention, sometimes glancing aft 
at us. Shortly before nine o’clock 1 said to Miss 
Temple that the crew Mere coining aft at that 
hour, and requested her to go to her own cabin 
that bhc might be out of sight of tin m. 

‘Cannot 1 remain on deck?’ she exclaimed. 
‘ My suspense will be a torment. V'ou are ban- 
ishing me to an underground cell ’ 

‘You will withdraw to your e thin, if you 
please, Miss Temple. We an* here dealing with 
a crew of men m t 1io are now Million! a head, and 
wltosc temper may grow lawless m believer they 
shall realise that they are their own masters.’ 

‘ You 'will come to me the moment you are at 
liberty, Mr Dugdalc ?’ 

‘ Most assuredly.’ 

I accompanied her to the companion, and 
j M'tttched her as she descended the step 1 - She 
■ halted at the bottom of the ladder to look up 
' at me with eyes ol appealing grid JIow close 
| she had come to my heait 1 might not have been 
j able successfully to guess till that moment 

Presently the carpenter came out of the galley 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe, and advanced 
slowly to the poop, followed by' most ot the 
creM, who halted opposite the cuddy front. 

‘The cabin’ll be the place to talk in,’ said 
lie ; ‘there’ll be no hearing of one another up 
here. There’s Joe Wetherly ’ll keep a lookout 
ululst you and me are below.' 

‘ 1 am ready,’ I answered. 

lie called to Wetherly, Mho was standing in 
the waist, forward of t he others. The man 
touched his cap to me as he ascended the poop 
ladder, and looked at me meaningly through 
1 the minute holes in M'liicli his eyes lay deep 
buried. I entered the cuddy M’lth the car- 
penter, who turned lound as lie passed ill lough 
j the door to sing out, ‘Step in, lad aJ Nine fellow's 
in all followed. Most of them carried a sort 
j of grinning, wondering expression on their laces ; 
I but here and there I took note ot a determined 
countenance. 

‘Mr Lusli,’ I exclaimed, ‘the ordering of this 
business is m your hands. I M'ill leave you 
to settle whatever ceremonies M T e arc to pass 
through.’ 

‘Ml* Lush’ll take the cheer,’ said one of the 
men. 

The carpcuter at once seated himself in the 
captain’s chair at the after end of the little 
table. The sailors sat down upon the benches. 
Lush exclaimed : ‘ Mr Dugdale, you sit along- 
side o’ me here. — Mates, ca^e yourselves down, 
and make room for the gent ’ 

J took the place he indicated, and w’aited M’ith 
as resolved a lace as I could screw my’ teatures 
into for m hat was to follow. There Mas a pause 
whilst the carpenter, polling his eyes over the 
s&uiien, seemed to be hunting in Ins mind for 
words in which to express himself. The men 
stared from liini to me with an occasional glance 
round, especially in the direction of the tumbler- 
rack, at which they would cast thirsty looks. 
In this brief spell of silence 1 sought to inter- 
pret tlieir intentions from tlieir postures ; but 
there was little to reassure me in their bear- 
ing. There was u kind of defiance in it that 
instantly made itself felt . * 
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‘We’ve b< en a- taming over/ began the car- 
penter, speaking slowly and viewing me out of 
the corners, of liis eyes, ‘the condition we’re 

E ut in by the sooicide of Capt’n Braine. All 
ands is agi >ed, saving one, who says that he 
doau’t much ' are how it goes.’ 

* Who is tk d one V I asked. 

1 Joe We tli < rlv,’ lie answered. 

I waited, i > 11 1 he seemed to require me to 
question him. 

‘You are ,J1 agreed, you say, Mr Lush — upon 
what ?’ 

He coughc i, thrust his fingers into his neck- 
cloth to ease his throat, and then said : ‘Well, 
now, I ’ll tell ye exactly how it stands. Wilkins 
there was m \t door to the capt’n’s cabin when 
he told you of that matter of two hundred 
thousand poi nd lying stowed away in a South 
Sea island. He comes forward and tells us all 
about it.’ He paused, then said with a tone 
of impatient' : ‘Of course, ye can gui\>s now 
what we’ve s< ttled on ,fi 

* I’ray, e\ plain,’ said I, understanding but too 
thoroughly, a ml feeling the blood forsaking my 
cheek. 

‘Why,’ said the carpenter with a short laugh, 
‘what we’ve tesolved on is to sail to that there 
island and get the money.’ 

‘No good m leaving all that money to lie 
there for the savages to dig up,’ exihiimed one 
of the men 

‘Mr Lush,’ said I, ‘I am a stranger in this 
ship, ami Inn e but one desire, and that is, to 
leave her, along with the young lady who was 
iny fellow-passenger aboard the Jndianian. You 
will of course do what you will with the vessel. 
The action of the crew can make no pint of 
my business. All that 1 ask is that you will f 
signal the first vessel we fall in with, let her 
be heading as Hie will, and tranship us.’ 

A growling ‘ No !’ ran amongst the men. The 
carpenter echoed it with a blow of his fist 
upon the table. ‘No, sir! we can’t spare you. 
It’ll be i/rm, Mr Dugdale, that 11 cairy us to 
that island.’ 

My consternation was too visible to be missed 
even by the ignorant ('yes wdiick w r ere bent 
upon me. 

‘You’ll be treated fairly, sir,’ said one of 
the men, with an air and tone of conciliation. 
‘We’ve allowed for you being a gent as ’ll be 
carried away from the parts he want's to git 
to. Mr Lush and us men have talked it w r ell 
over, and the share of the money ye choose 
to name is the share you shall have for the 
time and trouble this bit of navigation’ll cost 
you.’ 

A murmur of assent followed this speech, 
several heads nodding so vehemently that their 
hair danced about their eyes. 

‘But, men,’ I cried, turping upon and address- 
ing them in a body, ‘ you are surely not going 
to persuade me that you believe in thin yarn 
of the captain v * 

‘Don’t you?’ inquired the carpenter with a 
sarcastic leer. 

‘ Tt was the imagination of a mailman,’ I 
continued — ‘a era/y fancy, men! Surely there 
is no sailor here but knew that the captain 
was insane. Did not his actions, his talk, Ins 
very looks, prove him mad ? And what more 


convincing proof of his insanity could you desire 
than the last act of his life l 1 

Two or three of the fellow's grumbled out 
something, but I did not catch the words. ‘Mad 
was lie?’ exclaimed the carpi n ter in a voice 
of coarse, morose sarcasm; c \e didn’t think 
that when you stood out for a shaie ’ # 

‘How do you know,’ I died, ‘that I stood 
out for a share ?’ 

‘By God, then,’ he roared, ‘ we know every- 
thing. Did ye or did ye not sign an agree- 
ment for a share V 

‘l did,’ 1 answered, ‘but merely to humour 
the man’s madness. 1 should have left the ship 
at Jlio.’ 

‘There’s no use m * talking,’ he exclaimed, 
smoothing down his \oice a trifle; ‘the com- 
pact between ye was overheard. Me and the 
others here was to be got rid of at Bio. Then 
a crew of Kanakas was t<* he shipped off the 
Sandwich Islands. Then, with the gold aboard 
hidden out ot sight, you and him w*as to 
ship fresh hands. — Mad?’* he cried in an in- 
desiribably sneering way ; ‘no, no, that worn’t 
do. Ye didn’t think him mad, then, when you 
made him provide .that if the law hud hold of 
him for a-ruiiuiiig away with this ship, you 
was to be guranteed iree o’ peril by what you 
or him tunned n hinstrmnent. Ye didn’t 
think him mad then, and ye don’t think him 
mad now.’ 9 

‘Wilkins,’ 1 exclaimed to the yomm fellow 
who sat at the comer end ot the table, ‘you 
oveiheaid that conversation, and your ears were 
sharp enough to gather in every syllable of it. 
Were they not sharp enough, my lad, to judge 
by the tone of my voice that I assented to 
the madman’s humour merely to induce him 
to make for the near poit ot Bio, that I and 
the lady might quickly get away from this 
vessel f ’ 

The veal-faced fellow stirred uneasily to the 
many eye.# which were turned upon him ; but 
he answered nevertheless with lesolutnm and 
emphasis : ‘You stipulated for tarms, ’specially 
for a share, and you spoke as if you was in 
uirneat.’ 

4Mr Lush,’ I cried, ‘I am a gentleman. 
Believe me, on my honour as one, when I swear 
to you that I accepted the captain’s story as 
a mailman’s fabrication, and .seemed to agree 
with hnu only that 1 might get away from 
his ship the sooner.’ 

‘What was the ilawcumcut you signed, sir?’ 
inquired one of the sailors. • 

‘Ah, that’s it,’ cried another; ‘let’s see the 
liinstrument, as Air Lush tarms it ’ 

1 had them both in my pocket book, intending 
to preseive them as curiosities ami as illustra- 
tions of my adventure with Miss Temple. I 
could not reinsert o produce them, nor would 
1 stoop to a falsehood ; but I was sensible as 
I drew out tjie pocket-book, intently watched 
l))*- the seamen, that the mere circumstance of 
my carrying the papers about with rne as though 
I deemed them too precious to be laid aside 
in a drawer, told heavily against the assurauce 
I had made to the men. The carpenter picked 
the documents up. 

‘Who can lead here?’ said he, looking n„d 
There was no reply. ‘Will you reci le * 
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sir?’ lie continued turning liia surly eyes upon 
me. t 

‘ There ’s Joe as can read/ broke in a voice. 

‘Ay, cttll Joe/ exclaimed another man. 

This signified that I was not to be trusted. 
They might suppose I would invent instead of 
riding, and there was no man present able to 
spell a word to disprove what I chose to deliver. 
The lee lid of the skylight lay own. The car- 
penter roared through it for Joe Wetherly, who 
promptly stepped below. 

‘Wliat is it?’ he asked, looking round upon 
his mates. 

‘Here, Joe/ said the carpenter, ‘you’re the 
one scholard aboard us. Tam to, will ’ee, and 
let’s hear what’s wrote down upon these papers.’ 

The man glanced at me with an expression 
of sympathy and bashful ness. ‘I hope there’s 
notlien private and agin your wish in this, sir i ’ 
he exclaimed. ‘1'ifl fpr standin’ neutral in this 
here job.’ 

‘ Pray read/ said I. 

He did so, backing and filling in his postures 
in true sailor fashion as he struggled through 
the writing, reciting the words slowly, with con- 
siderable pauses between, which furnished his 
hearers with time to digest wliat he delivered. 
He then put the papers down, but with an air 
of astonishment, as I noticed with grief ami 
anxiety, as if having been before incredulous of 
the captaiii’s story, lie was beginning to regard 
it as a fact now in the face of such documentary 
evidence as lie had read. 

‘All right, Joe; thank ye/ said the carpenter 
gruffiy; ‘you can go on deck agin.’ The man 
went up the ladder slowly, as though lost in 
thought ‘Lads/ exclaimed Lush, ‘ye’ll agree 
with me there’s no need for further arguefication 
after what ye've just heard.' 

‘The money's right enough, and we'll git it/ 
said one of the men. 

‘Where's the chart of the island as Wilkins 
said the captain talked about?' inquired the 
limber bold-faced young seaman with whom 1 
had spoken at the wheel when I found the barque 
off her course. 

All eyes were at once turned upon me. ‘ You '11 
find it in the drawer of the table of the captain’s 
cabin/ said I. 

The fellow coolly entered the berth, and 
presently returned with a handful of papers. 
‘Which '11 it be, sir?’ lie exclaimed, placing them 
before me. I picked up the parchment chart, 
and giw 7 « it to the carpenter, who spread it out 
before him, and instantly all the men came round 
to his chair, and stood in a heap of shouldering 
figures mowing and mopping over Ins shoulders 
to catch a view, tossing the hair with jerks of 
their heads out of their eyes, and breathing hard 
with excitement. 

‘I suppose you’re capable of explaining the 
meaning of these here marks ! ’ exclaimed the 
carpenter, pressing a shovel-shape^ thumb upon 
the outline of the island. 

‘You shall have the yarn as the captain 
gave it me/ said I, speaking with a throat dry 
with mortification and sickness at heart ; for it 
was only too certain now that my agreements 
th’6 if k the captain and this chart had hardened 


I told them that the barb of the arrow indicated 
the situation of the buried money ; that the 
treasure lay hidden so many paces away from 
the wash of the water of the lagoon ; that the 
blot in the centre of the bight was meant to 
express a coral pillar that served as a murk 
to obtain the bearings of the gold*hy. When I 
had finished, the sailors hurriedly resumed their 
seats. The carpenter gazed slowly round, then 
addressed me with his eyes in the corner of their 
sockets whilst his face pointed straight down the 
table. 

‘We’re here without a eapt’n/ he began, ‘and 
though this barque ain’t ourn, we mean to use 
her. We don’t intend no act of piracy. When 
we’ve got the gold, we’ll deliver up the ship 
and her cargo, which we shan’t meddle with. 
We’re all of us working men, and the money 
in that there inland fairly distributed ’ll make 
all hands of us independent for life. There’s 
no more involved than the job of fetching it, 
and that’s to be easily managed.’ — The men 
nodded emphatically. — ‘You’re a navigator, Mr 
Dugdalc, and we can’t do without ye. There’s 
no good in talking of shipping another man in 
your pluce, because, d’ ye see, that ’ud oblige us 
either to communicate with a pushing vessel or 
to put into some port, neither of which is to be 
hentertained, seeing the nature of the secret 
which is ourn, and which we mean to keep ourn. 
We’re agreeable to eon-sider any turms ye may 
think proper to propose. As has bin said, the 
share ye name is the share ye ’ll have. Ye ahull 
be eapt’n, and treated as capt'n. You and the 
lady shall live in this here part of the ship 
without mullystation, as the saying is ; and ye’ll 
hud us a perlite and willing crow, who’ll stick 
to our side of the compact as you stick to yourn. 
— Is that your mind, men 7 ' 

There was a hurricane response of ‘Ay, ay — 
j That’s right— That's right.' 

‘(live me a little while to consider/ said I, 
observing that the caipeuter had come to an 
end. 

‘By when will we have your answer?’ lie 
demanded. 

‘ By noon.* 

‘Agreed/ he exclaimed. ‘Here’s your two 
documents. J '11 take charge ot this here chart.’ 

A lew' minutes later I w T as alone. 


tion. '|i» 


.'hey listened -with breathless interest as 


STATIONERS’ HALL. 

The interesting Printers' Exhibition, opened last 
year at Stationers’ Hall by the Lord Mayor, 
cannot tail, as one at least of its results, to have 
rendered not a few Londoners familiar with an 
institution of the existence of which they may 
be possibly aware, but of tlie locality of which, 
except in so lar as italics ‘somewhere near’ St 
Paul’s and Paternoster Row, they possess, it will 
be found, only a nebulous conception. Yet during 
the three centuries of its history, the direct 
bearing of the Worshipful Company of Stationers 
on the literary activity of thi» country is much 
more easy to trace than is that of any of the great 
City Guilds on the respective trades whose names 
they bear, and whose interest they are supposed 
to represent 
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Apart from the monopoly which the Stationers 
long enjoyed in the printing and sale of certain 
important branches of the publishing trade, the 
genus — as of old, still — irritnbile of authors owes a 
certain debt of gratitude to the company for the 
part it has taken, largely, it is true, in its own 
interests, itf the ever-burning question of literary 
copyright. That mysterious and official imprima- 
tur, ‘Entered at Stationers’ Hall,’ existed, indeed, 
for no other purpose than the due protection of 
the publisher's rights in the works issued nomin- 
ally from his press. Founded only in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, the company were almost 
immediately involved in the religious warfare 
of those tioublous times, and enlisted in the 
service of Queen Mary of England to check the 
spread of what by her was deemed the heretical 
literature of the hour. 

Freed from this restriction, the Stationers no 
less severely safe-guarded the interests of their 
own guild by denouncing whatever pirates of 
their rights dared to supply the public with that 
literature to which, in the political excitement 
of the past, the absence of a free press gave daily 
birth. It was, iudecd, this monopolising influ- 
ence of the Stationers, as the tide of literary 
activity grew stronger, that iu course of years 
warmly roused the feeling of those who recog- 
nised what Dr Johnson would have tenned the 
potential mil uences of the press, finally cul- 
minating m Hilton’s noble claim lor unlicensed 
printing. 

Once, however, freed from such trammels, the 
literature of the seventeenth century burst foith 
into that fullness of life which blossomed and 
bore fruit in the closing years of that memorable 
period of civil contest, and the generation which 
succeeded that of Milton. The author of l’anuhse 
Lust was a sturdy upholder oi that greater freedom 
of action, by the results of which the Stationers 
themselves have been perhaps the chief gainers. 

By the fact of their comparatively late founda- 
tion in the reign of Philip and Mary, and subse- 
quent incorporation only in the reign of James 1 , 
it is noticeable that the earliest printers were 
not freemen of the company ; Caxton was not a 
Stationer — he wa^, in fat t, a mercer ; and Wyn- 
kvn de Worde a leather-seller Once incorpo- 
rated, the Stationers soon commenced to assume 
their influence over a trade daily growing in 
importance. Every printer throughout the 
country was called upon to be a member of the 
corporation, as also his apprentices, and the 
system was soon instituted of each ‘Stationer’ — 
as the book-publishers were known in fche past 
— Dryden and 1’ope spoke of their publishers 
as ‘Stationers’— monopolising the printing and 
selling of certain sections of literature ; King 
James having by charter granted the company 
the exclusive right of printing and publishing 
all Almanacs, Primers, Psalms, ABC’s, and Cate- 
chisms. Rigorously ‘Entered at Stationers’ Hall,’ 
each work was thus in a fashion copyrighted 
and protected to its publisher, and all infringe- 
ments and piracies Were severely punished ; in- 
deed, the famous Register kept at headquarters 
existed for no other purpose than this — to notify 

O 1 

to those it might concern, by whom the original 
copyright was legally owned. 

Under circumstance which rendered the Sta- 
tioners of the day so tenacious of their rights, 
it cun be seen that the list of publications 
registered by the company from 1557 possesses 
to the bibliophile a more than usual interest, 
and has been more than once consulted by* the 
careful students of the literature of the past. 
But once a greater freedom was granted to the 
publishing world, and the Register ceased to be 
kept with care ; indeed, woiks of importance 
were usually protected by special privileges from 
the Crown, which exempted them from the 
jurisprudence of the company. Still, through 
all the chaos of literary ventures, ballads, 
pamphlets, and fly-sheets, which necessarily 
accompanied the intellectual outgrowth of the 
stirring events of the seventeenth century, lire 
company jealously preserved their privileges 
over the more important branches of the trade, 
one member of the guild continuing to enjoy 
the sole right to print the Bible, another the 
Psalms, another the Law Books, another all 
Dictionaries and Histories. 

It is a moot-point how the name of a trade in 
its modern acceptation, almost solely confined to 
a very minor section of the ‘great interest of 
printing and publishing,’ the retailing of what 
may be termed the raw material of literature, 
should have come to be applied to the chief 
body ruling tbe wider interests of that piofession. 
Perhaps, however, the most satisfactory explana- 
tion ot the problem thus offered is that which 
traces the derivation of the word ‘stationer’ to 
the universities of the middle ages, where it was 
a title gi\en to the medieval Mudies, accredited 
with lending out books to the students, and who, 
known as stationani , were in charge ol a ‘station’ 
or depot in which all the standard woiks of 
reference were to he found. It is easy to under- 
stand how, in connection with such establish- 
ments, tli#i Side of the smaller ai tides necessary 
to the student’s use— pens, ink, and paper — the 
stock-in-trade, in fact, of the modern ‘stationer,’ 
came to he recognised ; and, us has been seen by 
Dryden’s and Pope’s use of the word as an 
equivalent to the more modern ‘publisher,’ the 
onginal connection was retained for centimes. 

hieoi pointed with lull rights ’by James J., the 
WorshipinL Company of Stationers moved irom 
their original house in Milk Street at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, and settled ill 
the former residence of the Louis Abergavenny, 
under the shadow of St Paul’s, ii^ the quaint 
vicinity of Auien Corner and Paternoster Row, 
for so many generations associated with the in- 
terests of the book-publishing world. Their 
oiiginal quarters being burnt down in the Great 
Fire* the present Stationers’ Hull was built in 
1G70 ; but underwent jiupoiluiit alterations at 
the commencemeTit of this century. 

In the course of its several centuries of exist- 
ence, the Stationers’ Company, like most of the 
great City bodies, lias gathered together a goodly 
array of mementoes of their past members, who 
have left deep their mark in the literary history 
of the country —the Toiisons, the Lin tots, the 
Curlls and Caves, Tukes and Dodsleys, the 
Bowyers, the Richardsons, and the Stralmns. In || 
spite of the havoc wrought by the Great Fire and JI 
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the even more disastrous effects of the civil wars 
— when such quantities of superb old plate were 
melted down 4 for the cauhe ’ — the Stationers can 
still on their feast days produce a goodly show 
of silver, the Hall-marks of which date from 
over two centuries ago. Each official having 
been called upon to present to the company on 
his* retirement a piece of plate of stated weight, 
it can be understood how the Stationers are able 
to show with pride their collection of handsome 
candlesticks and ‘monteths,’ cups aud goblets — 
not a few, however, of the older specimens of 
which have, unfortunately, been remodelled and 
recast to suit the questionable taste of more 
modern times. 

But in addition to their plate, the Stationers 
show with np less pride in their handsome 
Hall, the wainscoting, the chimney-piece, and the 
carving of which are masterpieces of decorative 
skill, an interesting* collection of pictures, por- 
traits of Archbishop Tillotson, Matthew Prior 
and Steele by Kneller, of Richardson and Willium 
Strahan, the King’s Printer— both leading lights 
of the company ; by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Lord 
Mayor Boydell, another prominent Stationer, the 
publisher, it may be remembered, of the famous 
illustrated edition of Shakespeare, and the donor 
among other relics of Benjamin West’s gieat pic- 
ture of King Alfred aud the Pilgrim, which 
adorns the Hall. 

Though those familiar with the history of the 
guild might perhaps venture, a little unkindly, 
to remind its present members of that terrible 
edition oi the Bible the Stationers’ Company 
printed in 1G32, in which the ‘not’ was omitted 
from the wording of the seventh commandment 
— for which piece of neglect Archbishop Laud 
came down on the unhappy Stationers with the 
full weight of his authority, it must not be 
forgotten that the Stationers’ Company are a 
body the time of whose more active members 
is not, as might be supposed by the malicious, 
employed solely in the enjoyment »<of festive 
gatherings. The monthly Courts are fully occu- 
pied with the distribution of the various sums 
bequeathed by former generous Stationers, among 
which, perhaps, the most interesting is the bequest 
of old John Norton, printer to Queen Elizabeth, 
whose little nest-egg of one thousand pounds has 
by careful management enabled the company to 
endow for the sons of liverymen the Stationers’ 
School in Bolt Court, Fleet Street It is char- 
acteristic of the sentiment which lias at all time 
connect^! the Stationers’ Company with literature 
that the Sijiool in question is established in the 
house once tenanted by Dr Johnson ; the famous 
lexicographer’s former sitting-room, if we mistake 
not, being occupied by the head-master. Nor 
can it be forgotten that the Stationers’ Company 
is associated with one of the noblest creations 
of the English tongue, Dryden’s Ode to St Cecilia's 
Day , which, set to music by Dr Clarke, and later 
by Handel, was first produced in the Hall two 
centuries ago. * 

To those interested in the history of the com- 
pany, reference can be recommended to the pages 
of the interesting little work on the subject, 
privately printed many years ago, by Mr Nichols, 
a member of the guild, in which will be found 
detailed not a few curious facts in connection 
with a body which has closely associated itself 


with the fortunes of English literature, and in 
this manner recommends itself peculiarly to the 
interest of ail in any way connected with the 
great comm unity of letters. 

WELL WORTH WINDING. 

CHAPTER IV.— NO BELLS. 

Arthur found his uncle Ralph engaged in trans- 
ferring himself into easy evening garments after 
returning from the City. 

‘If you value your comfort, Aitliur,’ Ralph 
observed as he put on liis slippers, ‘ perform this 
duty to yourself every evening when you return 
from your office.’ 

‘But I am not going to that office.’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘That’s the fuct, uncle. I couldn’t do it. I 
should be in collision with that secretary inside 
of an hour, and then it would have to end, 
anyhow.’ 

Ralph emitted a gentle and very knowing 
whistle, the manifest significance of which em- 
barrassed the younger man. ‘Well, well ; so 
that’s the way already. I haven’t seen much 
of you the last few days ; how have you been 
passing your time, Arthur? 1 know how dull 
and tiresome you must have found it, my poor 
lad,’ said the old gentleman sympathetically. 

Arthur was a little vexed, but he laughed. 

* Ton haven’t had a collision— as you call it — 
with Mr Longfield yet, or with any one else?’ 

‘I haven’t seen Mr Longfield since 1 was last 
here, so that I have had no collision with him 
or with any one else. — 1 did, however,* he added, 
awkwardly, after a few seconds’ hesitation, ‘lui\e 
something to say to Mrs Loring this evening.’ 

‘ Eli 'l Tell me all about it.’ 

With a good deal of stumbling among words, 
Ai thur Loring told pretty literally all that had 
passed ; and ns his uncle was silent at the con- 
clusion, the young man relieved his own feelings 
by relating the Jesuit of his interesting interview 
with Miss Lavclle’s maid. 

‘ So you are still a gentleman at large, Arthur?’ 
said Uncle Ralph, after a pause. ‘ Honestly, my 
boy, I 'm afraid your prospects aie very blue, 
unless ’ He paused again. 

‘ Unless what, Uncle Ralph V 

* I have been thinking a good deal over your 
ease, Arthur. As far as I can see, you have only 
two choices for your future. In a London busi- 
ness office I moie than doubt whether you would 
ever be able to maintain yourself even in decent 
poverty.’ 

‘I am much of your opinion, uncle,’ said 
Arthur with a sigh of unpleasant conviction. 
‘What are the alternatives? I fancy 1 see one 
of them pretty clearly.’ 

‘ The recruiting sergeant V 

•* That ’s it.’ 

‘That’s it, Arthur. That is one. The other 
would be better, if you could accomplish it. 
That other is Maud Luvelle.’ 

Arthur Loring had the satisfaction, such as it 
was, to learn from Mr John Hornby himself next 
day that he was retained in his situation in the 
Annuitants’ office. He had also some sym- 
pathetic conversation with that excellent young 
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fellow relutive to his approaching marriage, and 
cheerfully undertook to support him oil that 
interesting occasion. After which Mr Hornby 
went away very happy, to keep an appointment 
with his pretty Kitty, leaving Arthur, it is 
superfluous to add, in a relapse of deep de- 
spondency. „ T mleed, life began to look very dark 
for him. The recruiting sergeants opposite 
St Martin’s Church became familiar with his 
appearance, and regarded him with lively interest. 
He always walked away when any of those 
officers showed his interest too pointedly ; but 
they were experienced men, and knew how to 
bide their time. 

He did not go near his uncle Kalph Loring 
during these days. They were bitter days. He 
gave up, finally, all hope of obtaining a situation 
— he gave up looking for one. More than once 
he detected in his landlady’s eye, as he crept in 
or out, a cold look of mingled curiosity and pity. 
On the Thursday morning of that week the 
woman precipitated his decision hy asking him, 
civilly but firmly, if it was his intention to retain 
his lodgings another week. Poor Arthur was 
hit hard by this practical home-thrust at his 
prospects, and lie answered at once in the 
negative. 

He sat down, when the woman left the 
room, and thrusting his hands in his pockets, 
burst into a bitter laugh. ‘Jacta alea est!’ he 
said ; to-moirow lie would be gay at Kitty’s 
wedding, and make love to the bridesmaid ; and 
then— on Satui day morning he would deliver 
himself into the hands ot the recruiting ser- 
geant. 

But while Aithur Loring had been eating his 
heart those day* past with disappointment and 
desperation, several tiling* were happening which, 
indirectly at least, were of some moment to him. 
First ot all, Mr Henry Loring was disappointed, 
and the secretary not ill pleased, by the young 
man’s refusal ol the stool in the Annuitants’ 
office. 

1 Why, wouldn’t you have enjoyed whipping 
the whelp about V was ilenry Lonng’s nice way 
of putting it to Mr Arthur Longfield. 

‘It would have gratilied you more than me. 
Honestly, I hope we have seen the last of him. 
There has been tar too much ot him already.’ 

4 You ’re jealous, Ai thur ; upon my soul, you 
are.’ 

* 1 ’m not lover enough to he jealous. But 
it isn’t pleasant to know that the girl you are 
going to marry has a strong fancy for another 
fellow.’ 

4 Nonsense ; there is nothing of the kind. She 
hasn’t forgotten her position towards you, and her 
mother has taken care of your interests. It is he 
who will smart.’ 

The secretary grinned, and they dropped the 
subject 

Sooner than they seined to have anticipated, 
this pair of worthies had more serious matter to 
engage them. The business the Annuitants 
was not carried on according to methods that 
would bear scrutiny, and Henry Loring and his 
secretary had been sailing near tbe wind for some 
time. The Annuitants, good easy confiding folks, 
were easilv satisfied so long as they were paid 
good dividends on their precious little invest- 
ments, and the Management made it a point to 
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pay the dividends with delightful regularity. 
They fluctuated a little from half-year to half- 
year, but were always good ; and the jovial 
directors, never disappointed in their own official 
remuneration, were perennially prepared to take 
so satisfactory a state of things as it was, and to 
congratulate the happy shareholders. It was the 
old, old story, of course ; and the pinch was i;ow 
growing severe and relentless on the manager. 

The details of loans and liabilities and other 
bad tidings knocking at the handsome door in 
Pall Mall need not be gone into here ; but they 
began to knock with no unceitain sound, and the 
half-yearly meeting for the exchange of dividends 
and congratulations was very close nt hand. In 
fact, it was not a fortnight off ; and hundreds of 
the annuitants had a month ago begun to borrow 
on the strength of the never-failing expecta- 
tions. 

Henry Loring sat at his table in the office one 
morning w ltli Ins brows knft. The secretary was 
lounging against the mantel-piece close by, with 
his hands in his pockets. 

‘Arthur, if this had come to pass, say, two 
years ago, I would have let the thing bur*L It 
is unsound to the core-- and worse than that.* 

‘What do you mean to do, then ?’ the secretary 
impatiently demanded. 4 You might throw away 
eveiy penny of mother and daughter’s money 
on this wretched thing, and to a certainty you 
would come to this in the end just the same.’ 

‘I’m not such a fool. What I lyean is, that 
we must extricate ourselves fiom it gradually, 
and then let the Annuitants go to smash under 
other auspices. Meantime, Arthur, we must stave 
otl* these present difficulties, and provide the 
u*ual dividend. It will require a cool fifty 
thousand to do it.’ 

‘And 1 am to pi ovule the fifty thousand, which 
of course I shall never see again ! ' said the 
secretary, led with indignation. 

‘Don’t exhibit your natural generosity of char- 
acter too soon,’ observed Ilenry Loring, with a 
look that brought the man to his senses quickly. 
‘You are not master of tbe girl and the money 
yet. Suppose it was my whim to alter my views 
and try another method ? Maud, 1 have reason to 
think, would not object to marry my nephew at 
tfn hour’s notice; and neither of them would 
think a second about passing over a hundred 
thousand of her fortune to me for the asking. 
Think over the possibility, my dear fellow, 
and carry it in your mind so long as the risk 
exists.’ 

The ashy mortification of the secretary's face 
showed that lie felt this to be a ‘staggerer.’ He 1 
was sensible enough not to contest it. 

‘Of course you must have it your own way. , 
Very well. As far as I can see, you will want 
the money in a week.’ 

4 J ust so. That ’s the way to face it. What do 
you say to Sat unday next for the ceremony? We 
can’t well spare an earlier day.' 

This wa% on Wednesday. The secretary 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘As you will; I am 
ready. You must get a special license.’ 

4 That is in train, and I shall have it to-morrow. 

I think,’ he added reflectively, ‘you had best go 
to Priors Loring for the honeymoon. I have 
taken it on a short lease in my wife’s name ; but 
as it will be your own directly, it would be the 
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proper place to go to. And for another reason, 1 
specially wish it.’ 

* All right,* said Longfield. ‘Just as you 
please.* 

As Arthur Loring could not be certain tlmt it 
would not be his fate to lodge in St George’s 
bty*racks as a recruit next night, he proceeded 
that evening to confide to the keeping of hi? 
uncle Ralph the only thing belonging to him 
on which he set value. This was his mothei’s 
portrait ; and after a tender and silent farewell 
to the sweet iamiliar face, he wrapped the picture 
up and started for Chelsea. The young fellow 
had an unsettled idea of leaving it with the 
servant at the door, an^l a morbid intention of 
afterwards walking about until he was fatigued, 
and then of sleeping with the other waifs and 
vagabonds of London in St James’s Park. He 
felt that he was come down almost to that level ; 
and Maud Lavelle, # to his hopeless lancy, was 
now an unreachable star for evermore m the 
highest heaven above his head. 

As he came to the door, an odd tiling happened, 
which he soon dismissed irom his miiul just then, 
but which he had reason to think of afterwards. 
His uncle was saying ‘Good* night’ to a broad- 
chested clergyman, when he beheld his nephew, 
and exclaimed: ‘llullo, Tom — here is my 
nephew, Arthur Loring’ 

The clergyman tinned with considerable inter- 
est, and shook hands with Arthur in a specially 
cordial manner. *1 aui delighted to know you, 
Mr Loring,’ he said genially, and took his 
departure. 

‘The finest fellow in England,’ said Uncle 
Ralph, as they went up-stairs. ‘It is good to 
know a man like Tom Thornton. I have known 
him since we were at Winchester together a-s 
boys. — "What have you in the parcel ?’ 

Arthur put the parcel on the table and made 
for the door, hesitated an instant, and then 
returned and burst into tears. 

Instead of speaking, Ralph took the packet and 
opened it, gazing in silence for some minutes on 
the sweet face of the lad’s mother. Then he 
covered it again reverently, and laid it back on 
the table. ‘ Poor boy, poor boy,’ he said, very 
gently; ‘it is hard. I know how hard it Fs. 
Now, as I daresay we shall see little more oi 
each other after this, I want to tell you some 
family history. A tew words will do it, but 
they will contain a good deal.’ 

‘ I don’t know, uncle, that I have much interest 
now in anything.’ 

‘It is toe soon to say that, my poor hoy, at 
two-and-twenty — even if you do enlist as a 
soldier. We never know what may occur, so 
I think it best to tell you.’ 

‘It is about my uncle Henry, I suppose?* 

‘It is about that gentleman. He has been a 
successful scoundrel, there’s no*- doubt. Look at 
the rich wife he has ; to be sure, he can’t touch 
her money, but the income from it is no joke, 
I tell you. And that isn’t all. I have just 
heaid— by a private but trustworthy informant 
— that Maud Lavelle is to be married to the 
secretary Longfield this week ; and I know what 
the haste means.’ 

‘ What does it mean ?’ asked Arthur Loring 
faintly. Poor fellow ; he was thinking only of 


what it meant for himself, and for the girl who 
was being sacrificed. 

‘It means that the Annuitants’ office is on 
the edge of a crash, from which a prompt and 
large slice of the girl’s fortune is the only thing 
to save it. Your uncle is getting ready to 
abandon the concern that he has ^navigated to 
ruin ; but he doesn’t want to get out of it in 
the smoke of au explosion. He will leave that 
to others.’ 

‘Then there is a bargain between him and 
Longfield V 

‘Just so. It i8 the condition on which Long- 
iield obtains his wife. The arrangement is a 
good one for both — the men, 1 mean.’ 

* llow did they come together — Longfield and 
my uncle V • 

‘Birds of a leather — you know the proverb? 
It is very sad for poor Maud Lavelle. — I wish 
you had come on the ground sooner ; you could 
have won her in spite of them all !’ 

It was not kindness on the part of the incon- 
siderate old man to torture Arthur Loring in 
this fashion. 

‘I thought, uncle,’ said the latter, in a voice 
that was fraught with pain and reproach, ‘it 
was anothoi subject you wanted to speak about.’ 

*Av, ay; but they are both so related, you 
see. And rnv leelings get the better oi me some- 
times. — Well. Henry Loring? J will say no 
more about h<r } — he looked at the parcel on 
the table, ami Arthur knew' his meaning. * It 
was very bad. The next we heard ot him he 
was manager of a theatre in London. Failed. 
Next, he took a music hall on the Surrey side — 
bankruptcy again. Thin time it was so bad that 
the court refused him his discharge lor two years. 
But he w'as a man ot never-failing resource, and 
he married an actress, on whose earnings he 
lived finely for a year or two. 1 ha\e seen him 
riding a horse worth a hundred guineas in Hyde 
Park. Then misfortune came ; there was a fire 
at the theatre one night, and Mrs Loiing\ face 
was so badly burned that she was disfigured lor 
lde ; and of course her occupation w*a> gone, 
poor thing.’ 

‘What did he do next?’ the nephew asked, 
as Ralph paused. 

‘Exactly what might have been expected. He 
converted the horses, carriages, furniture, and 
everything else into cash, and disappeared. l)e- 
seited her. She went down into obscurity with 
tin- child (they had a boy), and — the rest of his 
history I am not able to follow', until he turned 
up in London again with his rich American 
wife ’ 

‘ But the first wdfe V 

‘Oh, she w r as dead, of course. Your uncle 
wasn’t the man to show himself here again until 
he was' sure of that. Then lie started this 
Annuitants’ Association. He advertised for a 
secretary, and selected Longfield. Would you 
guesrt why V 

‘You said a while ago,’ Aithur answered with 
beating heart, ‘that it was because — birds of a 
feather, you know.’ 

‘ Partly that, no doubt ; but mainly because he 
recognised in Mr Longfield his own son /’ 

Aithur was astounded. What possibilities the 
revelation involved he was too confused to think ; 
but surely Alas, his uncle’s next words cut 
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the ground from beneath any wild unformed hope 
he might have in his breast 


‘ Is John Bole about the house?’ he demanded 
of the servant. — ‘ Oh, at his supper ? Tell him to 
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‘So you see that Priors Loring is not to leave finish his supper quickly, as 1 want to send him 
the Lorings now. He is an Arthur Loring as well round to Sloane Street with a note, and to bring 
as you. And Mrs Loring is aware of it’ an answer. 5 

‘ What a mother she is !’ cried Arthur bitterly. In half an hour the messenger returned with 
‘She is worn than the man— a thousand times ; the answer. This document, after expressing 


worse. She is unnatural, inhuman !’ 


Kitty’s thanks for the present, concluded 


‘It’s a terrible state of tilings, I admit,’ said bis the following words, which gave Mr Loring deep 
uncle, without the slightest show of emotion. ‘I ' satisfaction: ‘1 ha\e burnt your letter, as you 
feel it myself, mostly because it gives your uncle • asked, and the other thing I will do if it is at 
such a triumph. I only wish I was two-and- I all possible to do ; but I will watch for a chance, 
twenty, with half your advantages, Arthur — hang 1 and you may depend, oh dear, I’m sure you 
me! if they should ever have the girl.’ j may. I’ll do it with all my heait, and don’t 

‘ You would catch her in the street, 5 said J care what may happen.’ 

Arthur, stnng by his uncle’s contemptuous tone, j ‘ Kitty, you are a .little brick, 5 said Ralph 
‘and put her in a cab, and tell the driver to j Loring when he read those mysterious words. 

‘If «*ill 1„. ll.u r./Mocf tlnmr tint mm lmnnunMl 


gallop 1 

‘1 would — I would ! 5 

‘And at the railway station, 5 continued the 
young fellow in the same note of bitter ridicule, 


‘It will be the oddest tiling that e\er happened, 

if it comes oil. If not 5 lie sank with a 

sigh in his cliair. 

The underground railway took Arthur Loring 


‘you would inform her she must pay the cabman to Sloane Square next morning, and at a quarter 
and take the tickets ! I lvonder how it would to twelve he was at the door of the church, 
come off? 5 looking as cheerful as he could, with a favour 

‘Look here, Arthur, 5 said Ins uncle dryly, ‘the in his button-hole. Then, a few minutes later, 
young fellow who halts to consult Ins pocket Mr John Hornby appeared, dressed with his best 
when it’s a question of capturing and making oil care; and the happy ><>ung man shook hands 
with a girl that loves him, doesn’t deserve the with Arthur Loimg so shamefacedly that the 


prize. That’s not Loelmivar’s principle.’ 

‘ Lochmvar lmd a horse, and a fleet one.’ 
‘Iloise or no horse, he would have done it! 5 


latter had to laugh. 

‘ Do you feel nervous? 5 he asked. 
‘Oh, not a bit, Mr Loring, 5 


he answered 


All tins, as may be imagined, did not conduce quickly; ‘ why should I? It’s soon* over, and — 
to Arthur Lor mg’s peace of mind that miserable it’s the ladj r that’s always nervous, isn’t it? I — 
night. Before going away, he informed his uncle I hope Kitty won’t laint, or anything. 5 
of his settled decision ; he would keep his promise ‘ Kitty won’t faint, you may depend upon it. — 
to be present at Kitty’s wedding next day, and on By the way, I have a little present fur Kitty. 
Saturday morning he would enlist. Ralph oflernl Where is the breakfast to be v ' 
no comment, but appeared to take the decision as 1 Upon my word, Mr Loring,’ the young man 
one that there was nothing now to be said against, answered sei lously, ‘I don’t know ! Kitty has 
He did not, indeed, inform Ins nephew that it, arranged everything. I don’t even know vdio 
was through the medium of this same Kitty that her hi ides-maid is — one of her lellow-servunls, I 


he had learned the news of Maud Lavelle’s mar- 
riage. The girl, indeed, was related to his land- 
lady ; and thus it came about that Ralph Loring 
knew a great deal of what took place in his 
brother Henry’b household. 


suppose. 5 

‘ Very # likely. And here conics the bride, 5 he 
exclaimed, as a lured brougham became visible, 
driving down the street in spirited style. 

Arthur Loring, as the vehicle approached, 


When Arthur therefore left his uncle’s rooms, amused himself with observing the excitement 
that gentleman lit his pipe and lay back in pf the bndi;. 1 h * t. That young man seemed 
his chair with a look of deep reflection. The to have a gnat deal the matter with him which, 
expression of his face did not, as might have been he could not understand. Among other uncou- 
expccted, exhibit much commiseration for the sidered proceedings, he precipitately pulled his 
situation of Ins nephew ; indeed, after a few gloves oil’, and immediately discovering that he 
minutes’ thought, a grin of pleasure lit up his had no occasion to do so, he tried to pull them 
features, and he rubbed his thin hands together on again, but found them too tight. Then he 
after the manner of a man who was deeply stuffed them in liis pocket, and wiptill his face 


satisfied. 

‘So odd a thing, 1 believe, never happened 


with his handkerchief. * 

The small bride looked aggravating! y cool and 


before, 5 said Ralph to lnmself, putting his pipe pretty in her bndal ‘tilings 5 as she stepped 
aside. — ‘Now, Miss Kitty, I mustn’t fprget the lightly on the pavement. Kitty bestowed on 
present I promised to send you. 5 Opening a Arthur Loring a rather shy but intelligent look, 
rather battered deed-box, he found, after some wdnch suggested to him the duty of attending 
rummaging, a five-pouifd note, new and crisp, and to the bridesmaid. Stepping to the carriage-door 
contemplated it foi a minute. ‘How am 1 to tell with some curiosity— for the bridesmaid seemed 
what the mite wants most ;5 fire asked. ‘I’ll send to be considering her official dignity by waiting 


her the money itself.’ 


to be assisted out— his eyes met those of Maud 


Ralph Loring sat down to write a note which Lavelle, timid and confused, and it was her 
was to accompany the present. For so simple an small hand that fluttered in his own as he helped 
epistle, to a person w'ho would be so little critical the bridesmaid out. He saw Kitty’s little plot ; 
as Kitty, Ralph bestowed a remarkable amount of but Kitty, pleased and interested, little knew 
pains upon it. But at length it w T as finished to what she had done. 

nis satisfaction, and he rang the bell. As, still holding her hand — w r hich he had no 
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power to release— he stood beside Maud at the 
church door, the blood leaped wildly through his 
veins with the mad impulse to catch her up in 
his arms and run away with her. All the 
passionate love in his heart, all the agony of 
to-morrow’s prospect, all the intense pain of his 
wounded pride, were focused in the burning 
eves at which the girl looked up, scared, but not 
shrinking away from him. 

Suddenly he drew a quick breath, like a gasp. 
‘Do I frighten you, Maud V 

* No, Arthur.* 

Yet there was a fierce hunger in his eyes that 
might have startled a braver girl ; and still 
holding her hand, they walked into the church 
together. . 


THE MOSQUITO. 

Bearing strong personal resemblance to a large 
gnat, the Mosquito is the most innocent-looking 
creature in the world ; but both his appearance 
and conduct are deceptive to the last degree. 
While you arc awake and have your eye upon 
him, his behaviour leaves nothing to be desired : 
his movements are easy and deliberate, his 
manner unobtrusive to shyness ; he hovers over 
you, singing in a low soothing tone, as though 
his one mission in life were to lull weary 
humanity to sleep. So long as you keep him 
under strict supervision, his demeanour is fault- 
less; he follows you at a respectful distance when 
you move, and appears to be dancing attendance 
in order to go messages or receive your valued 
commands. He is a gross impostor ; in reality, 
this entomological courtier is at once the smallest 
and the greatest plague to be found throughout 
the length and breadth of Hindustan. Living 
on human blood and revelling in human misery, 
he is a miniature vampire ; lie exists only to eat, 
and he knows no content save in satiety.^ 

By care and judicious management we may 
escape, or at least tone down, all the ills of 
Indian life but one ; and that one is the 
mosquito ; from him there is no escape. lie is 
with us always ; in our own house, on our travels 
by road or rail, in the bare dak bungalow anti 
the stuffy tent ; he is here, there, and everywhere, 
ever alert and ever hungry. The climate of the 
Hills does not suit his constitution, but neverthe- 
less he will not suffer you to go thither without 
him ; he hears you give the yrdcr to ‘ pack up,’ 
and straightway secretes himself among your 
clothing. And when you begin to unpack on 
reaching your destination in the far-away heights 
of the Himalayas, lo, the mosquito, emerging 
brisk and cheerful from every fold of the gar- 
ments you shake out ! He has come, and though 
he dislikes cold, he stays ; and unless frost cut 
him off in his sins, he will be ready to return to 
the ‘plains’ with you, in the same robust health 
he enjoyed when lie arrived. You lunnot shake 
him off, or convince him that his society is un- 
welcome ; lie is deaf to discouragement, and in- 
sensible to all argument but the crushing one 
'administered with the palm of your hand. 

- Naturally intelligent, he acquires at an early 
an exhaustive knowledge of the anatomy of 
displaying an intimacy with the spots 


I where the cuticle is thinnest, which does credit 
j to mosquito methods of tuition. When he finds 
! liis victim asleep, he cun exercise his trained 
instincts at leisure, and devotes his attention to 
the ears, neck, or knuckles. If the fore-part of 
your wrist chance to be exposed, he shows great 
partiality for that tender locality ; but he is not 
exacting. Whilst you are awake, he exhibits the 
unobtrusive side of his character, and prefers to 
pasture on your ankles. To do this he must of 
course penetrate your sock ; and here again you 
discover how thoroughly he has been prepared by 
education for his career. He doesn’t waste time 
over worsted ; he lias been taught that its thick- 
ness exceeds the length of his sharp proboscis, and 
lie passes that fabric huffily by, to browse upon 
ankles protected only by thin cotton or silk ; 

J they offer no obstacle worth mentioning, and he 
j knows it. Leather is an abomination in his 
j sight ; if you want to protect your feet effectu- 
ally, don your long riding-boots instead of 
j slippers ; he can’t understand the manoeuvre at 
; all ; it bailies him hopelessly, and makes him lose 
Ins temper. 

I In taste, the mosquito is dainty and discrimin- 
! ating. He despises the black man, and turns up 
! his proboscis at a tough sun-dried old Anglo- 
Indian. The meal that rejoices liis heart is 
' that to he drawn from the veins of a tender 
' young Briton fresh out from home ; and for this 
t \ictim he has an unerring eye. So marked is 
this epicurean preference, that if you sit next to 
a nice rosy-< becked boy at the dinner-table, you 
will be utterly ignored by the mosquitoes, in liis 
favour. They won’t pay the slightest attention 
to you while the new arrival is there ; but this 
1 does not make you jealous. 

I His appetite is gigantic, for he is all stomach. 
Watch him while he is feeding — on somebody 
'eKe— and you marvel at his extraordinary elas- 
ticity and power of accommodation. Having 
1 waited until liis victim’s closed eyes betoken 
I slumber, he ceases the song he has been binging 
! thoughtfully to himself, and chops, bottly as a 
! iloss of thistle-down, upon 1 lie spot of liis choice. 

! He folds his gauzy wing**, unfurls liis pioboscis, 

| strokes the creases out of it, gives it a flourish 
or two, and plunges it into the epideimis. At 
j first he stands on all eight legs, absoibed m his 
repast; but presently, the first sharp edge of 
| hunger dulled, he begins to show signs of enjoy - 
J menfc. Raising liis hindmost pair of legs, he 
j works them stiffly up and down, as though to 
; aid by this pump-handle action the process of 
j suction ; liis hotly, no thicker than a silken 
thread when he alighted, begins to take decided 
shape, and the black and gray bands which adorn 
him show up distinctly. Steadily lie continues 
! to increase in bulk uniformly horn end to end ; 

1 a pinky” hue suffuses liis whole being, and he 
| seems to blush all over with delight. By-and-by 
the hindmost legs cease' pumping, and resume 
their proper office ; the distended body sinks 
down as though the slender limbs could no 
longer support its weight The mosquito has 
finished ; in other words, he is as full as he cun 
hold. He rolls up his proboscis, and the imagina- 
tive spectator hears his microscopic sigh of reple- 
tion ; he feels his now portly form all over with 
his lege, just to make sure that he can't hold any 
more, spreads liis wings, and sails heavily away 
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to digest his meal in the seclusion of the punkah 
fringe. 

There is a vast difference between the mosquito 
hungry and the mosquito dined. The former 
is*aa lithe and wary as it is possible to conceive ; 
strike at him, smartly as you will, when first he 
alights upo 1 . your skin, and your blow falls 
harmless ; the insect lias his eye on you, and 
dodges your hand light-heartedly, to come back 
the moment your attention is diverted. But let 
him gorge himself, and he is another creature 
altogether : indolent and lethargic, so that you 
may almost take him between your fingers ; he 
is an unwieldy sloth, indifferent to the fate 
brought upon him by the gluttony that has no 
limit but his capacity. 

Nature, with more regard for the mosquito 
than for man, has ordained that you shall not 
feel the effects of the irritant poison wherewith 
the insect replaces the blood he draws, until he 
has concluded his meal and sufficient time lias 
elapsed to let him make his escape. Hence, if 
you are asleep or absorbed in your book, yon 
don’t discover that you have been ‘bitten,’ as 
the phrase goes, until the round white swell- 
ing wdiich betrays the point of the mosquito’s 
operations warns you that the mischief i< 
clone ; a warning that asserts itself unplea- 
santly for many hours afterwards. Neither 
mosquito curtain nor punkah is so reliable a 
means of defence as could be desired. The insect 
knows well the careless habits of the native 
servant ; and as soon as you have tucked down 
the netting over your bed, he sets to work to 
explore the whole expanse of muslin in search 
of the inevitable hole. A single broken mesh 
affords him means of ingress, uni he promptly 
takes advantage of it. Calling all the friends 
within hail, lie points triumphantly to his dis- 
covery, and issues invitations to dinner at your 
expense right and left. That these are never 
declined is fully evidenced by the scores of gorged 
revellers which adorn the curtain in the morn- 
ing ; for the degraded creatures are in no con- 
dition after dinner to do anything but sleep ; 
they don’t attempt to find their way out, and 
stay in their roomy prison to await your destroy- 
ing hand. 

The wind set in motion by a vigorously-pulled 
punkah will prevent the mosquito settling any- 
where within its scope ; blit this i* scarcely worth 
discussing, as vigour is a quality unknown in 
punkah coolies ; the mosquito minds the soft 
fanning usually granted ‘master’ by his servant 
with as much indifference as an able seaman out 
on the yard of a ship regards a ‘captul of 
wind.’ 

Like all notorious evil-doers, the mosquito is 
saddled with crimes not his own. You;’ servant 
would have you believe that this incorrigible in- 
sect makes the holes by winch he enters your mos- 

? iuito curtain ; whereas “a glance at the ‘bearer’s’ 
ormidable fingei -nails suggest- a more reasonable 
explanation. The water- ".whir who fills your 
tub does not scruple to assert that the muddy 
scum floating on the water is the handiwork of 
the mosquito. That the insect lays its eggs on 
the surface of stagnant water is a well-known 
fact, but it is difficult to believe the pant wallah's 
story, particularly as a small deduction from 
that mcniaVs pay persuades the mosquito to 


transfer breeding operations elsewhere. He is a 
deceptive and bad character, but let us be just 
to him. • 

There is, however, one serious charge brought 
against him from wdiich he has so far been unable 
to clear himself. The Civil Surgeon says that 
he is the direct means of carrying infection, 
and so disseminating disease ; that the mosquito 
drawing one meal from a patient in the station 
hospital and the next from a healthy man out- 
side, inoculates the latter with whatever malady 
the sick man is suffering from. We don’t accuse 
the mosquito of doing this with malice afore- 
thought, of eourse. But such mischief is quite 
in keeping with his character, and certainly in- 
fection spreads in a mysterious and fitful manner 
in the East. We wish very much that the 
mosquito could find some way of refuting the 
charge ; his bite is disagreeable enough in itself ; 
but it becomes a source of j*cal anxiety when we 
recollect that any one of these itching white pus- 
tules may cover the germ of smallpox or typhoid, 
and it would set our minds at rest if the mos- 
quito could prove his imioceine. 

Under favourable climatic conditions, the little 
plague attains a size that renders him a formid- 
able foe. Down irt that low-level region at the 
mouths of the Irrawaddy, wdiere water lies on 
every hand, and the jungle vegetation grows in 
such rank luxuriance, lie thrives his worst There 
he grow’s thrice as large and thrice hb venomous 
as he does in other parts of the country. In that 
unhappy valley, wdiere wdiite men are few' and 
far between, his tastes are vulgar and unedu- 
cated ; we know' one large village which enjoys 
unenviable fame for the size and ferocity of its 
mosquitoes; there, at Maoobin, t lie European 
residents not only practically live under netting 
themselves, hut are compelled to keep their 
ponies under similar protection. The dainty 
town-bred mosquito would disdain to live with 
such plebeians as are found at Maoobin. 


AN ADVENTURE— QUITE IN THE DARK. 
Bund men, however sharpened their remaining 
senses may become, would not exactly be selected 
ife the fittest agents for the purpose in wdiich I 
once found myself engaged. Still, there is no 
knowing to what they may have to put their 
wits ; and although I have no pretensions to being 
sharper than the rest of my fellow-sufferers, or 
claim the possession of any especial^dodginess, 
yet there is no doubt, when one has ,to rely very 
persistently on all one’s faculties in order to keep 
fairly abreast of ordinary mortals, it is wonderful 
how' quick the apprehension and the power of 
drawing conclusions become. You are not con- 
cerned with the history of my infirmity — how I 
lost my sight anti so forth — it is enough for the 
present puipose if I say that 1 have been blind 
lor some twenty years — that I have grown quite 
accustomed and reconciled to my fate, and with- 
out making light of it, have ceased to think about 
it, or regard it as interfering materially with the 
ordinary conduct of daily life. 

Very well, then. I chanced some three years 
ago to be staying with some friends in their 
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country-house —not very far from London, but 
nevertheless situated in a delightfully rural and 
secluded district. My boat and hostess lived in 
good style ; kept much company, anil entertained 
in munificent fashion. Most of" their friends, too, 
were wealthy ; and the jewelry, as I was told, 
which occasionally sparkled within those hospit- 
ably walls represented large sums of money. It 
was a thoroughly easy-going establishment ; meals 
were made movable festival** to suit the varied 
arrangements which a constant programme of 
amusement sometimes entailed. 

The month was August ; the weather was fine 
and hot ; ami on the particular evening in ques- 
tion, it so happened the dinner was to par- 
take of the character of supper, to suit the con- 
venience of the house-party, who were going on 
some picnic boating excursion on the neighbouring 
Thames. 

Now 1 did not ioin them for two reasons — 
firstly, because I wan wed to enjoy the quiet and 
peace of the house, gardens, and shrubberies when 
entirely deserted ; second \y, because, always rather 
a bad sleeper, 1 had been more than usually 
wakeful for some nights, and I determined to go 
to bed early and to take a certain narcotic which 
had been recommended as quite harmless and 
exceedingly pleasant It consisted of a powder, 
and the directions said it was to be mixed with a 
pint bottle of light claret — a glass or two of which 
might be taken on going to bed or in the course 
of the night, if occasion required. Early in the 
evening 1 secured the wine from the butler, and 
myself mixed it with the drug by simply shooting 
the latter dexterously into the bottle. Then I 
shook it, corked it, and stood jt on the bed-table 
with a large clarct-glass, to be ready for use when 
I retired for the night. This I did as I proposed 
a little before ten, at which time I was the sole 
occupant of the house, with the exception of the 
servants. Their quarters, with kitchens, &c., lay 
at the extreme opposite wing from that in which 
my bedroom was situated. 

Thus, as I crept up the main staircase with the 
aid of my stick, and by feeling the well-known 
land-marks by which 1 am always able to guide 
myself after very little practice along passages ■ 
and corridors, my footsteps echoed strangely, and I 
I was conscious that an unusual air ot solitude 
pervaded the place. Of course the autumn ! 
twilight had faded into night by this time, but 1 
that made no difference to me, and equally, ol 1 
course, 1 carried no chamber candle. Somehow, 
nevertheless, I had a strange feeling of not quite 
liking the'Slditude — a sensation akin to nervous- 
ness, I suppose it would he called. Fmieeiistomed 
to regard myself as a coward, I yet could have 
wished that the house had not seemed quite so 
lonely. It was a vague, vain, and ridiculous idea, 

I knew — still, the nearer I got to my room the 
more it possessed me. When 1 laid my hand on 
the lock, for a moment it quite overwhelmed me, 
and I need hardly say that when I found the door 
resist my effoit to open it, my discomfiture was 
complete. Then, after a moment, I pulled myself 
together, feeling heartily ashamed of the rapidity 
with which my heart was beating. Another push 
at the door, and it opened partially — enough to 
admit me. Something had fallen inside ami 
Hocked it I stooped to discover what it was, 

, and presently my fingers lighted on a wedge- 


shaped block of wood with a screw sticking 
partially through it. This had caused the jam. 
But what could it be? However, I left it on the 
floor, closed the door, and walked slowly towards 
the window, knowing every step of the way 
nearly as well as you would with your eyes. 
The window— a French one, opening on to a 
small balcony, to my surprise was not closed, as 
I am certain I left it an hour or two earlier, 
when I brought up the wine to my room. You 
might think these little discoveries would have 
increased my nervousness ; they had a contrary 
effect ; at least every sensation was swallowed up 
in surprise and curiosity as to what could have 
happened. 

However, I began slowly to undress — a blind 
man has to do rno^t mechanical things slowly, if 
he would not be perpetually bruising or maiming 
himself, and so I went on for a few minutes 
fumbling about with my garments as usual, 
depositing each in its accustomed place, for only 
by that means are we mcapables able to find any 
object with certainty again. 

Suddenly I thought of the purpose which had 
brought me to bed so early, and began to doubt 
if 1 was going through a good preparation for 
giving the sleeping draught a fair chance. 1 had 
grown wider and wider awake every moment 
from that when, ascending the stairs, 1 had first 
felt a sense of loneliness. Nevertheless, J would 
take a gla«s of my light claret forthwith, con- 
sidering that by the time I should be getting into 
bed it would be beginning to take eflect. I 
stepped out in the direction of the table where 
it stood, felt about for an instant, ami the next 
li.ul the bottle within my grasp. Then I found 
the glass, ami was proceeding, as I expected, to 
take the cork out, when lo ! there was no cork, 
liaising the buttle, I instantly knew from its 
lightness that it was empty. This discovery was 
conclusive. Homebody had been in the room — 
perhaps was in the room at this moment — a most 
unpleasant notion, but T was no longer nervous. 

‘Who is there? — Speak,’ 1 cried. ‘Who are 
you, and w here are 3*011 ? ’ 

No reply. I listened intently ; not a sound 
broke the stillness of the sweet autumn night. 
Taking my stick, I thrust it under the bed, and 
round about in various corners of the room. The 
furniture appealed a little disarranged, but other- 
wise there was no evidence ol the presence of any 
human being. Very strange, I thought. Anyway, 
f must ring for the footman — for 1 may sn) here 
that I dislike being valeted ; and beyond indis- 
pensable assistance, prefer doing everything 
as much as I can for myself, especially in my 
bedroom. 

As my hand passed across the corner of the 
table, it knocked something off on to the ground 
which rutiled like tin and glass. Not stopping to 
investigate, the next discovery my sensitive fingers 
made; 011 the table was some short iron tool. I 
took it up and felt it ; but could not make out 
wliat it was, so pr< ceeded to grope for the bell- 
rope close to the bed-head. 

Now, with all that had gone before, imagine 
my sensations when, as my fingers passed over 
the edge of the pillow on tlieir way to the top 
of the bedstead, they fell upon a warm human 
cheek ! — Yes the cheek of a man, as I knew 
instantaneously from his sparse beard, whisker, 
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and hair ! — Imagine my sensations, I say, at that 
moment ! 

That 1 was startled beyond expression, I admit ; 
but I checked my impulse to shout aloud. I 
stepped back into the middle of the room, bump- 
ing against a chair or something in my haute. In 
two seconds, however, I collected my wits. Quick 
*as thought, almost, I drew my conclusions and 
settled what to do. I went to the window, closed 
■and fastened it ns securely and as noiselessly as I 
could, for I had no desire to disturb the intruder, 
who, so far, except for the warmth of his flesh, 
apparently showed no sign of life — my quick ear 
told me that I stood still for a moment listen- 
ing, and could not even hear him breathe. Then 
1 crept to the door, felt for the key, which had 
been, I knew, inside ; but it was no longer in the 
lock. By great good luck, just as I was debating 
how I might secure the door on the outside, my 
foot trod on what I knew to be the key. It was 
lying close to that wedge-like bit of wood with 
the screw which had first attracted iny attention. 
I now guessed what it was; so picking it up with 
the key, I parsed out info the passage, softly 
closed and locked the door after me, and jammed 
the bit of wood m the crack beneath it. At least, 
I thought, whoever you are, you shu’n’t get out 
this way. Then 1 made what haste I could along 
the corridor and down the stairs, rang the dining- 
room bell, and in a lew 7 minutes had told my 
story to the butler. 

He was for immediately rushing off up-stairs 
to see about it all. 

‘No, no, Pitt",’ >aid I. ‘Wait a hit. Call tw 7 o 
of the lootmen, and let them take up a position 
where they can see that no one leaves that loom. 
Go out and get hold of tw'o or three gaideners — 
anybody, mid post them under the window. 
Then atari off somebody from the stable to the 
village for the constable — ior tw r o constables, il 
there are two. — Now, quick’s the word. The 
fellow is sound asleep, whoever he is, hut w r e may 
as w-ell make sure w ho he K’ 

These orders w’ere rapidly carried out ; and in 
less than half an hour tw r o stalwart policemen 
arrived. One joined the men under the window, 
the second, the head-constable, went up-stairs 
with the butler and me. lie was the first to 
enter the room ; T slipped in last to listen. 

‘Hullo, my man, what are you up to here? 
Come, wake up — give an account of yourself.’ 

A pause. 

‘Why, he is as sound as a top still ! ’ 

A noise as of shaking something — another 
pause. 

‘ Oh yes, of course, here’s the little game— dark- 
lantern rolled over on the floor, jemmy and crow- 
bar, box of noiseless matches, etcette-rarr, etcette- 
rarr ; I see. Here you 1 wake up. This ’ere kid 
won’t wash ; get up and come along vfith me 
quietly ’ — another shaking. 

‘Oh! you won’t, won’t )ou?— Hullo, wliat’s 
this? Oh! indeed — armed, ay? Yes, a six- 
shooter in your l>rca«t-pocketJ Fully loaded, 
too, no doubt! We’ll see to that a bit later. — 
Ah ! and a knuckleduster too, by jigs. You are 
an ugly customer and no mistake, you are ! 
What a lucky thing you ’re so sound asleep — lo-o-o 
be sure ; and I ’ll make sure of you, my friend, 
while I’ve got the chance anyhow 7 . These ’ere 
bracelets will, fit you like gloves. There !’ 


A pause again — a little fumbling, followed by 
the audible elick of the handcuffs. 

‘Call up my mate, sir* will you, please ? ’—-This 
no doubt to the butler, who, going to the window 
and opening it, shouted to the man below, who 
soon entered the room. Then I could guess 
pretty well from the sound what they did, which 
of course was to lug the fellow off the bed, think- 
ing that would wake him ; but although he fell 
on to the floor with a heavy thud, it appeared to 
do nothing of the kind. 

Then the thought suddenly flashed through 
my mind that he had drunk deeply no doubt of 
my particular brew 7 ; and remembering 7 that the 
bottle w 7 as empty, 1 trembled lest, having taken 
half-a-dozen doses of the fascinating mixture at 
once, he might never recover from his sleep. So 
stepping forward, 1 stated my surmise as to what 
had happened, and said : ‘ Yon had better send 
ior a doctor immediately.’ 

‘Well, p’raps so, sir,’ ngreftl the constable ; ‘it 
would be best, anyways, for lie’s about as heavy 
a bit of goods to move as I ’ve come across for a 
long while.* 

Then they laid the huge burly burglar on the 
floor, propped up his head, and left him in charge 
of the officers till tlx* doctor arrived. He did so 
just as my hosts and their friends returned from 
their excursion, and you may judge of the excite- 
ment that followed throughout the household. 

The medical man, after due examination and 
suggesting ceitain douches of cold water, &c., 
i ensured us all with the hope that lie w 7 ould not 
die. My assumption as to the cause of his coma 
was so feasible as not to admit of dispute. Doubt- 
less by aid of his dark-lantern he saw the bottle 
of wine with its label announcing it to be Medoc 
of the fiist quality. Tasting and trying, and 
finding it to he a light and agreeable fluid, he 
drained the bottle at a gulp, probably as the first 
step towards giving lnm the necessary courage 
and strength to proceed with the business of 
the night. In this he was probably inter- 
rupted by*the rapid action of the excessive dose, 
and feeling suddenly overcome by a drowsy 
stupor, had staggered to the bed, and thrown him- 
self helplessly on it. The fellow 7 had entered the 
room, of Course, by the balcony, having hauled 
hftnself up with a hooked rope, which u 7 as dis- 
covered with the remaining loots of his fascinat- 
ing craft 

At the expiration of some three or four hours, 
and in the dead of night, he recovered sufficient 
consciousness to stand up, and he w 7 as then 
marched off between the two constables— locked 
up, and eventually punished according' to law. 

‘On the whole,’ said the doctor to me later on, 
when we were laughing over the adventure — ‘on 
the whole, sir, it is a good thing for you that you 
tried the effect of the narcotic on some one else. 
Fiat experiment am in cor pore vili. Take my 
advice, sir, and dwn’t resort to narcotics ; they are 
always dangerous, and that must have been 
especially so.* The drug clearly was a very power- 
ful one. You have had a lucky escape every way, 
for if you had come into conflict with that gentle- 
man — remembering how he was prepared, I am 
afraid be would have left his mark on you ; 
whereas you have turned the tables, and, after a 
fashion, left yours on him. I wish the law would 
help you to make it indelible on his back with a 
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good round dozen of the cat. It is the only way 
to put a stop to this armed business ; it is the 
Only thing these rascals dfcad. However, he will 
give blina men a wide berth for the future, I 
prognosticate, now that lie has found one of them 
such a capital thief- taker/ 

HOW TO PRESERVE A PIANOFORTE. 
There being many erroneous notions in circu- 
lation as to how a Pianoforte should be best 
retained in order, and as a great number of 
instruments are spoilt every year through misuse, 
consequent upon want of information, some 
hints relating to the subject may be found of 
'Use in many households. 

It is necessary, on account of the sensibility 
of wood to atmospheric changes, that a piano- 
forte should be kept- as nearly as possible at the 
same degree of temperature as that to which it 
has been exposed during its manufacture : about 
si^ty degrees Fahrenheit is a customary heat, and 
will be found comfortable and satisfactory. To 
submit a stringed instrument to frequent and 
rapid changes of temperature is very injurious 
to its tone, uml the pianoforte especially sutlers 
when so abused ; therefore, the keeping of a 
pianoforte in n room which is not in general use, 
and where fires during the cold winter months 
are only occasionally lighted, cannot be too 
urgently condemned. 

Pianofortes must be kept dry and free from 
the least particle of damp, as dampness rusts the 
strings and pins, inflates the felt and leather, 
utterly ruining the action-work. For this reason, 
on wet and foggy days the window of the room 
in which the piano stands must not he left open 
without the instrument being covered up. 

It is not wise to place a ‘cottage* pianoforte 
with its hack against a wall, that is, exposed to the 
influences of the weather, or one having a chimney 
flue running through it ; neither should it be 
placed too near the fireside, wliefe it would be liable 
to encounter direct and undue heat. To prevent 
the keys of the instrument from becoming yellow 
it is requisite to wipe them with a 6oft wash- 
leather each time after use, and to keep thetn 
covered with a piece of white flannel reaching 
from one end ot the keyboard to the other. 
Extreme degrees of heat and cold are fatal to the 
cabinet-work and polish of a pianoforte. When 
not in service, it is prudent to keep the piano 
closed, especially during the summer months, as 
the moths having once found access to the inner 
parts of the instrument, do vast damage ; besides, 
ordinary dust clogs, and is destructive to the 
mechanism. In cases where cloth -lining is 
tacked at the back of ‘cottage’ pianofortes, it is 
advisable to replace it by wire- gauze ; aud any 
opening at the bottom of the .instrument must 
likewise be covered up, in order to prevent mice 
from finding a comfortable retreat £1 one of the 
secluded corners — under the keyboard is their 
favourite spot in the piano. In country and 
faym houses— mice being more frequently found 
|,in such resorts — this is particularly requisite, as 
these pernicious little creatures build their nests 
with tue felt and cloth torn from the action. 

It is of the greatest importance for the piano- 


forte to be kept well in tune, therefore need- 
ful for it to be tuned at least every three months 
when in daily practice, otherwise every four 
months. A tuning-fork ought to be provided, 
and the tuner instructed to keep the instrument 
to its authoritative pitch. To employ the ser- 
vices of a second-rate tuner, and J,o leave the 
piano for long periods without the attention of 
a skilful person, is false economy, because an 
instrument, whether in use or not, if it is to 
retain its ever gradually diminishing but proper 
value, and not too rapidly deteriorate in worth, 
must be looked after regularly by a pianoforte 
tuner of experience. It may be remarked tlmt 
the pianoforte does not resemble the violin, 
which, if well manufactured, improves with age 
and good service. While the pianoforte is being 
tuned it is expedient for the room to be kept 
quiet ; babies crying, children playing at ‘horse,* 
birds singing, putting coal on the fire, and clean- 
ing up the hearth, are not likely to assist the 
tuner in his at the best of times not too easy 
task, or conduce to the perfect tuning of the 
pianoforte. The sticking down of the keys, the 
squeaking of the action and pedals, are mostly 
caused Jrom dump, and a sure sign that harm 
is being done to the mechanism, but on no 
account must either of the parts be oiled. Until 
the action-work has been set in order by a 
qualified workman, it is better not to employ 
the pianoforte, as more damage is done to an 
instrument m such a state by a week’s practice 
than by six months’ hard wear and tear when in 
working condition. The noise is generally occa- 
sioned through the burnished portions of the 
action having lost their gloss and smoothness, 
producing great friction. The placing of orna- 
ments on the top of the pianoforte is a common 
practice, and to be discouraged, as such articles 
are very often the cause of jarring sounds ; and 
m addition they scratch the polish. 


]»Y THE SACO RIVE It (t T . S. A.). 

A wind-swept valley of waving wheat, 
Under a sky of cloudless blue ; 

Afar in the distance, sunny mists 
Hazily shadow the mountain view ; 
Reapers are binding their golden sheaves. 
And bobolinks sing from the bending leaves. 


A soft breeze blows from tbe distant shore ; 

White sails float westward noiselessly 
On the silvery foam of Saco’s breast, 

Past woods where the warm w inds wander free, 
And the rustling corn and bending wheat 
Spread till valley and mountain meet. 

Over the fields of clover-bloom 
* Swallow's are skimming an azure sea j 
Faint and far, from tbe sunlit bills 
Tinkle the co\tf -bells drowsily ; 

And over the meadow and mountain steep 
The waving noonday shadows creep. 

Grace Virginia Halsev. 
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THE SUFFERINGS AND DEATH 
OF BOOKS. 

Do you love your book's? Books have bodies 
as well as souls. Do you care for the mate- 
rial tabernacle which enshrines the spirits 
that warm and brighten your own? ‘Slaves 
of the lamp/ they are ready at a moment’s 
notice to come forth and transport you not 
only to foreign regions upon earth, but to 
mystic scenes in worlds unknown. They will 
build cattles for you— in the air, and chdtmux — 
en Espagne ; and will people them with figures 
that sometimes seem startlingly near, a descent 
from the canvas of the imagination on to the 
solid iloor of tangibility. But the bodies of your 
books— how do you house them ? l)o you guard 
them from excessive cold and excessive heat? 
Do you save them from being poisoned by foul 
gases, and from consumption through exposure 
to damp, and from attacks of vermin ? Do you 
provide them with medicine and medical attend- 
ance in their diseases ? Do you belong to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Books ? 
We ate not aware that there is such a Society ; 
but that is , a mere matter of detail. We 
feel disposed, like the Fat Boy, to ‘ make your 
flesh creep 5 by recounting some of the brutalities 
practised towards books. 

Books have perished by fire on notable occa- 
sions, as in the case recorded in Acts xix. 19, 
where the books destroyed are valued at fifty 
thousand pieces of silver. These were, either 
treatises on magic, books of sorcery, or Ephesia 
grammata , little scrolls ^containing magic sen- 
tences and carried about as charms. The 
martyrdom of living flesh am* sentient nerves 
runs through all the centuries along.-ide of the 
cremation of the books that enshrined the mar- 
tyrs’ doctrines. Tyndale translates the Bible ; the 
Bishop of London buys up an impression and 
consigns it to the flames. With the proceeds 
Tyndale prints many more than were burned. 

* The blood oJ^ the martyrs is the seed of the 


Gh arch ;’ and the smoke of the burning Scrip- 
tures was the printer’s capital. Orthodox and 
heterodox were pretty evenly balanced in their 
fiery judgments on the enemies’ hooks. Much 
rubbish has thus perished, but the coiling wreaths 
of smoke from the martyr-fire of a true hook 
have always formed the letters Itcsmyam. Ignor- 
ance, as well as flaming orthodoxy, has incin- 
erated many a precious book. One shudders 
to read of valuable black-letter volumes, ‘ Cax- 
tous’ ami others, being found in the baskets of 
Sally or Betty, the melancholy relics of hun- 
dreds that may have preceded them up the 
chimney of some parlour fire or kitchen grate. 
And one trembles to think how many absolutely 
priceless manuscripts may he — probably are — at 
this moment tumbling about amid dust and 
vermin in old monasteries and cellars and caves, 
not knowing whether their destiny be destruc- 
tion, or aif enthusiastic welcome in the British 
Museum or BodleiUn, or some Continental har- 
bour of refuge. 

Water has played quite as tenable a part as 
flr$ in the massacre of books. We are not think- 
ing of the whole libraries that have been lost at 
sea— though it is true that cultured fishes have 
not lacked literary pabulum— but of the slow 
torture of books by damp. It is a relief to know 
that books do not suffer from rheumatism and 
neuralgia, though we have nightmare suspicions 
on the point. But the}" suffer decay *in a sym- 
bolic parallelism to human lapses into disease and 
towards the tomb. The fibre of the paper and 
binding succumbs to the damp ; brown blotches 
appear ; and finally the maltreated book loses all 
its vitality and grumbles into powder at the 
touch. College libraries have been known in 
which the boojts have never been comforted with 
a fire, and where ivy or other tendrils have * 
crawled m through broken panes in the neglected 
windows and made tracks for, the heavy dews, 
the condensed November fogs, the driving 
autumn rains ; and the unhappy books have 
slowly rotted in their prison, in the company of 
fungi and slugs, like forgotten prisoners of some 
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condemned faith in the oubliettes of stony-hearted 
ecclesiastics. 

Collections of hooks subjected to modern con- 
ditions are afflicted by the same causes of disease 
to which many of our own maladies are due. 
Their health perishes under the fumes of gas. 
Tlie sulphurous element in the midnight gas 
which, not to our advantage, has supplanted the 
midnight oil, destroys the elasticity and robust- 
ness of their binding and eats away their 
strength. Under the influence of the gaseous 
acids and the drying effects of heat, you will see 
the constitution of your poor books showing 
the inroads of disease and the approach of death. 
And of course your top shelf goes first. It is 
not true that there is ‘nothing like leather.’ 
In point of the conditions of firm robust health, 
your leather-covered. books are very like children ; 
they want a pure atmosphere, not too hot, nor 
too*cold, nor too dry, nor too damp ; und if your 
books are ailing, look after your children in the 
same room. 

Dust and neglect have to bear the responsi- 
bility of much suffering on the part of our books. 
The custom of gilding the top edges of books is a 
useful palliative, but, like all palliatives, it is not 
to be too much relied on. Nor are glass doors to 
bookcases so valuable as people suppose. The 
alterations , of temperature create a constant in 
and out suction, and with the air goes the dust, 
and the dust p.irtly consists of germs, always 
going up and dovui in the eaith seeking what 
they may devour. 

* Bookworms ’ are now almost exclusively 
known in the secondary and derivative meaning 
of the word as porers over dry hooks ; but there 
was a time when the real worms were as ubi- 
quitous as our cockroaches. They would start 
at the first or last page und tunnel circular holes 
through the volume, and were cursed by libra- 
rians us beUia auilux and pcstcs chaiturum. There 
were several kinds of these little plagues. One 
was a sort of death-watch, with dark-brown 
hard skin ; another had a white body with little 
brown spots on its head. Those that had legs 
were the lame of moths, and those without kgs 
were grubs that turned to beetles. They were 
dignified, like other disagreeable things, with fine 
Latin names, which we spare our leaders. All of 
them had strong jaws and \ ery healthy appe- 
tites ; but we are happy to find that their diges- 
tive powers, vigorous us they were, quail before 
the materials of our modern books. China clay, 
laster of Baris, and other unwholesome aliments 
ave conquered the pest(ts chartaram . They sigh 
and shrivel up. Good-bye, little wretches ; we 
have worse than you to look after now ; germs of 
fever and cholera, und hydrophobia, to keep us 
busy, and we are staggered O to discover what 
pitched battles are being fought in our veins 
every day by our brave little wlp’te corpuscles. 
Peace to the memory, for it is now hardly more 
than a memory, of the bestia audax. 

The most audacious beast of our days is the 
cutter-out of plates. Where is the library that 
canftpt show evidence of his ravages? Towards 
him we feel a ferocity that is merciless. We 
should like to extract a tooth without amesthetics 
for ' every plate he has purloined, A giant of j 


villany of this kind existed in the early part of 
last century. His awful robberies were bound 
up in about a hundred volumes, now. in the 
British Museum. There is a feebler but still 
more irritating form of outrage upon books in 
public libraries, which consists in scrawling on 
the margins the vapid and frivolous#- criticisms or 
opinions of the reader, who often unconsciously 
gives evidence that he is incapable of appreciating 
what he reads. We have a book before us now, 
the collected poems of the greatest poetess of our 
century, and there is hardly a page not disfigured 
by some trumpery cavil about the words, or the 
sense, or the rhythm. Through all her sweet 
thoughts, this pcstis chartarum follows her, until 
we take up the poker and strike a blow at an 
imaginary skull too thick to break and too empty 
to be susceptible of concussion of the brain. We 
a*e growing hot, and will lay down the topic 
here, lest we need a cooling febrifuge. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE ROMANCE Off A WRECK. 

CHAPTER XXXV. — I ASSENT. 

I sat as the sailors had left me at that table, 
lost in thought, bending all the energies of my 
mind to full realisation of my situation that my 
judgment might soundly advise me. I daresay 
1 remained thus for above twenty minutes as 
motionless as ever was the dead figure that we 
had met with in the deck-house of the wreck. 
Then slowly rising, I went to one of the cabin 
windows and stood mechanically staring at the 
piebald sky that would come with a sweep, as 
the vessel rolled to windward, to the throbbing 
line of the frothing horizon ; and thus I con- 
tinued, still thinking, weighing one consideration 
and then another, forming resolutions which the 
next effort of thought rendered helplessly idle, 
until 1 had arrived at a determination ; when, 
starting from my deep und painful reverie, I 
descended into the steerage and knocked on Miss 
Temple’s cabin door. She immediately opened 
it. 

‘At last!’ she cried. ‘Oh Mr Dugdale, what 
have you to tell me now ? ’ 

‘ Let us go to the cabin,’ I answered ; ‘ we 
shall be alone there. The gloom of these quarters 
is horribly depressing.’ 

My manner caused her to regard me for a 
moment or two with a feverish eagerness of 
scrutiny ; she then mounted the steps, and I 
followed her. 

‘ I wish 1 had news to give that might comfort 
you,’ said I, seating myself at her side. ‘The 
men left me half an ‘hour ago. I have been 
thinking my hardest since, and will tell you 
now how matters stand and how I believe I 
must act.’ 

She breathed quickly, but said nothing. Her 
eyes devoured me, so passionate was her curiosity 
and fear. 

‘ The captain’s conversation with me,’ I began, 

‘ was, as you know, overheard by the rogue 
Wilkins who waits upon us. tie must have 
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hearkened thirstily ; not a syllable did he lose, 
and every sentence he carried forward to the 
crew. They are fully convinced of the truth of 
the crazy story ; they are firmly persuaded that 
there are some two hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of golden coin buried in that South Sea 
island ; they were also made aware by that 
scoundrel listener that I had insisted upon 
having an agreement signed and witnessed ; 
which of course confirmed them in their opinion 
that I myself believe in the cautain’a story up 
to the hilt. Their demand, then, is, that I 
should navigate the ship to the island, that they 
may dig up the money hidden in it/ 

She listened with silent horror. 

‘They laugh at my assurance that the captain 
was mad/ I went on, ‘and they see nothing in 
his suicide to cause them to doubt that his story 
is absolutely tine.’ 

‘And what did you tell them?’ * 

‘That I must have time to think, and will 
give them an answer by noon/ 

‘What do you think?’ she demanded, searching 
my gaze with her proud eyes. 

‘ 1 see nothing for it but to undertake to Bail 
the ship to the South Pacific/ 

‘Are you m.id'P she almost shrieked. — ‘To 
the South Pacific? Did you not say to them 
that you will insist upon their stopping the first 
ship that passes, and putting you and me on 
board of her?’ 

‘ They are not to be reasoned with/ I answered 
gently ; ‘ the dream of this gold has raised an 
appetite in them that might easily convert them 
into wild beasts, if I refuse to help them to 
satisfy their hunger. They will not suffer com- 
munication with any passing vessel ; they will 
not permit me to make for any port. Their 
proposal is that I shall be captain, and have, 
with you, the exclusive use of this end oi the 
ship, and they promise me handsome usage. But 
underlying the terms they desire me to agree to 
is a menace that I should be blind not to see. 
1 must do what they want, or what that villain 
Lush has contrived that they shall want, or God 
alone knows what the issue may be ior you as 
well as for myself.’ 

She sat viewing me like one paralysed. 

‘My intention,’ I went on, ‘is to inform the 
carpenter at noon that I assent to the wishes 
of the crew.’ 

She was about to speak ; I held up my hand. 

* I entreat you to let me have my way. Do 
not reason. You can offer no remedy for this 
situation saving that of haughty demand, which, 
unless you can back it, as a theory of escape, by 
a gang of men capable of pistolling the fellows 
forward, will he of no more use to you or to 
me than a feather to a drowning man. My reso- 
lution is, to consent to navigate this vessel to 
that South Sea island. The island may be un 
imaginary one : the creftv’s disappointment pi ay 
force us into a hant ; they will then certainly 
believe that the captain’s story was the fancy 
of a madman, and will ask me to carry them 
to some near port. This will be the issue of 
the adventure, supposing it is all smooth sailing 
till then. All will come right,’ I exclaimed j ‘ it 
is entirely a question of waiting. Have you 
patience ? Yes — and your patience will keep you 
hopeful. Tr^st to me and to my judgment.’ 


I took her hand in both mine and pressed it. 
She did not offer to withdraw it. Indued, it 
seemed as though shn found comfort in the 
clasp ; her hard expression of consternation 
softened, and her fine eyes took the same air 
of appeal I had noticed in them when she went 
below to her cabin. 

1 There is yet the chance,’ I said, ‘ of my being 
able to persuade the crew to transfer you to a 
passing snip. 1 might indeed/ I went on, warm- 
ing up to the fancy, ‘insist upon this us a part 
of my agreement with them/ 

She slightlv shook her head and her glance 
fell 

‘ How long will it take us to reach this island V 
she asked, keeping her gaze bent down. 

‘ Ten or tv elve weeks, perhaps.’ 

‘At that rate/ she exclaimed with an expres- 
sion of impatience and dismay, ‘we hhall be 
sailing about for months without the least oppor- 
tunity of my getting on slfbre, of my returning 
home, of my being able to obtain a change of 
dress.’ 

‘ Providing nothing happens. And even assum- 
ing that you are forced to see this adventure out 
to the bitter end, the worst that befalls you is a 
disagreeably long divorce from your home, to- 
gether with such discomforts as you should laugh 
at when you think of them side by side with the 
tragedy that this ramble is easily to be worked 
into.’ 

However, spite of her little effort to look 
the difficulty in the face, she seemed stunned. 
She would start sometimes whilst 1 talked to 
her, and send a wild sweeping look round the 
cabin, as though she could not realise her situa- 
tion and sought to persuade herself that she was 
in a dream. I was grieved for her beyond 
words. 

‘As to v caring-apparel,’ I said, ‘there are 
needles and thread forward, and I don’t doubt 
that when you are put to it you will be able to 
manage. # And then, suppose this story of the 
captain’s should piove true, suppose we should 
actually find buried in the spot he indicated a 
mass of gold which when equally divided amongst 
us would )ield every man seveial thousand 
joounds !’ 

* She searched my face with her glowing eyes. 

‘ You do not believe this?’ she cried. 

‘Certainly I do not/ 1 answered. ‘I am only 
supposing.’ 

* I wish I could read your heart ; I wish I 
could be sure that your determination to assent 
to the men’s wishes is not owing to**ympathy 
with their own ideas.’ • 

I burst out into a loud laugh. ‘ Of how many 
sins do you think me capable?’ I exclaimed. 
‘How many enormous follies am I equal to? I 
believe you already secretly regard me as a 
pirate.*— Oh, Miss Temple, no man could ever 
feel ill -tempered* in conveising with you, say 
what you will. But you are a little trying, 
though, noun and again. Why do you wish to 
read my heart ? You might discover sentiments 
which would render me detestable to you.’ 

‘ I do not understand you/ she exclaimed, look- . 
ing somewhat frightened. 

‘Admiration for you, in a person whom you 
dislike, would make you abhor him/ 

‘Mr Dugdale, is this a time for such feeble 
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small-talk as would scarcely be endurable amidst 
safety and comfort? I should not be so utterly 
unhappy as I am if I felt c that my mother knew 
where I was, that she was conscious of all that 
has happened to me, and that we should meet 
again.’ 

* It will all come right,* said I, looking at my 
watch. 4 1 must make ready now for taking 
sights, and letting the carpenter know the deter- 
mination I have arrived at.— Back me, Miss 
Temple, in my eifoits by the utmost exertion of 
your tact. And now, come on deck with me, 
will you ? There is life in the fresh and frothing 
scene outside, and you will find courage in the 
mere sight of the wide horizon W'ith thoughts of 
what lies behind it, and how time will work all 
things to your wishes. 5 

I entered the captain’s cabin to fetch a sex- 
tant, and then, with Miss Temple, went on deck. 
Lush was marching up and down the weather 
6ide of the poop. ,IIe came to a stand when 1 
arrived. I went up to him at once, Miss Temple 
at my side. 

‘I have thought the matter over,* 1 said, ‘and 
accept the men’s terms.* 

‘Glad to hear it,’ he answered with a slow 
smile breaking sulkily through his surly coun- 
tenance. ‘If you care about a written huuder- 
taking ’ 

‘No, 5 I interrupted contemptuously; ‘my 
agreement is based on yours. If you do not hold 
piously to e^ery article oi it, I drop my part.* 

He viewed me with his head slightly on one 
side, but without any appearance oi resentment 
at my peremptory tone. Coarse and unlettered 
as the fellow was, lie had discernment enough to 
witness what he would regard as sincerity of pur- 
pose in my very outspokenness. 

‘All you’ve got to do,’ said he, ‘is to carry us 
to that there island. You do youi bit, and you’ll 
have no occasion to grumble at us for not doing 
ourn. But — you’ll do it You understand me, 
Mr Dugdale? So long as you’re lione§t, you’ll 
find us honest.’ 

The ugly significance lie imparted to these 
words by the look that accompanied them, I 
could not hope to express. Miss Temple, whose 
hand was on my arm, shrank at my side. It 
pleased me that she should have witnessed that 
look and heard the words, tor they would go 
further to persuade her that there was no other 
road to choose in this matter than the one 1 had 
taken, than any amount of reasoning on my 
part. 

* Your threats are perfectly indifferent to me,’ 
I exclaimed^ eyeing him coolly and fixedly. ‘I 
believe 1 know" your character, and don’t question 
your capacity to act up again to the part your 
captain told me you had already played.’ 

‘What was that?’ he growled, but with no 
other change of face than such as temper might 
produce. 1 seemed to find even in this little 
thing that the captain had told me a lie when lie 
charged the fellow with murder, uni my mind 
felt easier on a sudden as to a conviction of the 
truth of a mutter less dark than I had dared 
believe. 

‘That is my business,’ I responded, preserving 
my cool almost contemptuous manner. ‘You 
need be at no pains to threaten me. You ’ll 
' achieve nothing oy your forecastle menaces. I 


have been a sailor in my time, and quite know 
what you and such as you are. If you or any of 
your mates disappoint me in a single particular of 
the understanding between us, I will throw this 
sextant,’ Baid I, flourishing it under his nose, 
‘overboard, and you may grope your way round 
the Horn as best you can. That agreement is 
this : ’ 1 elevated my forefinger. ‘ hirst, we are 
to have the exclusive use of this end of the ship ; 
you alone coming aft to stand your watch.’ — He 
nodded. — I erected another finger. ‘Next: the 
captain’s cabin and the one adjoining are to be 
occupied by this lady and myself.’ — He nodded 
again. — I raised a third finger, thrusting it close 
to his face. ‘ Next : Wilkins continues to wait 
upon us as heretofore ; we are to be fed with care 
and punctuality ; it is distinctly to be understood 
— and this you will see to — that no liquor aboard 
is broached outside a tot or two per man per 
da$ ; for,’ said 1, speaking with the most emphatic 
deliberateness 1 could contrive, ‘if there should 
be a single exhibition of drunkenness amongst 
the crew, I shall pitch this sextant overboard.’ 

‘ I’ve got nothen to say agin that,’ he exclaimed, 
speaking with something oi sullen respect, as 
though impressed by my energy and language. 

‘Next,’ I proceeded, ‘I am to be captain, and 
what I say must be law, and wluil 1 do must he 
done.’ 

‘Saving this,’ said he, elevating two square 
fingers in imitation of my gesture : * Fust, you 
ain’t going to order us to speak a ship, and 
next jou ain’t going to get us to obey \e if you 
should take it into your head to steer for a 
port.’ 

‘No,’ 1 replied; ‘that is a part oi my agree- 
ment. Yet there is this to be said : it is mere 
idle cruelty to carry this young lady away round 
Cape Horn into the Pacific. She is without 
any other wearing-appai el than what you see; 
she ih destitute of almost every convenience ; her 
mother is in bad health, and she wishes to return 
as speedily ab possible that no neivb about us 
nm\ reach England that is not perfectly true. 
The crew, therefore, will not object to speak a 
ship that we may transfer this lady to her.* 

‘No!’ he roared. 

‘ Her going wull render me easy in my mind as 
to hoi safety,’ 1 continued, ‘and I shall be able to 
serve you the better by knowing that she is on 
her way home.’ 

‘No!* he roared again; ‘she’s quite safe 
aboard us. There must be no speaking with 
ships. — ’Sides,’ he added, falling back a step with 
a round flourish of his arm, ‘ the lady knows all 
about the gold and where it is and how it’s to be 
come at.’ 

‘ 1 cau keep a secret, Mr Lush,’ she exclaimed. 

‘ No,’ he repeated with a stamp of his foot ; 

‘ sorry lor it, lady, but here ye are, and here ye 
must stop. 1 know what the crew' ’ml say. I ’m 
hut expressing of their minds. — Here ye stop, 
lady. — Mr Dugdule, that was a part of the bargain, 
as w'e understood K this marning. — Besides, lady,’ 
lie added with an indescribable leer, ‘ye wouldn’t 
cure to be separated from him now , would ’ee ? ’ 

She moved so as to bring him between me and 
her. 

‘That will do, Mr Lush,’ said I. ‘I am 
acquainted with your wishes, and you now know 
my resolution;’ and so saying, I talked to a 
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part of the deck where I could command the ‘The agreement betwixt you and the captain 
sun, and went to work with my sextant, talking was for a third, I think,’ said he ; ‘yon won’t 
to Miss Temple in a low voice as I ogled the expect that, now there’s a dozen of us in the 
luminary. consam?’ 

‘You see now how it is? If I refused my ‘Oh no, oh no !— Send Joe Wethcrly aft as 
assent to the crew’s wishes, they might have sent soon as he ’s done.’ 

me adrift ii.«a boat— alone,’ I added significantly. ‘It’s onderstood,’ said he, ‘that the lady wgn’t 
* He is a most dreadful creature. You spoke to take no share?’ 
him bravely. But is that manner what you call ‘Yes, you may understand that,’ I exclaimed, 
tact?’ ‘As for my portion,’ I continued, anxious to get 

‘Yes. The man must not imagine that I am rid of him, ‘give me what you think I shall have 
afraid of him. I would that I could choke him fairly earned, and j’ou ’ll satisfy me.’ 
with his own threats.’ ‘Right!’ he exclaimed with alacrity, seeking 

‘ I believe he would not shrink from murdering clumsily to conceal an emotion of sulky exul- 
both of us.’ tation. — ‘Just another word, Mr Dugdale. What 


both of us.’ tation. — ‘Just another word, Mr Dugdale. What 

‘ They have made up their minds, Miss Temple, sort of character might* that ha’ been which the 
to sail to the island, and they mean that I shall captain gave me?’ 

carry them there. That resolve was strong in ‘Oh confound it’ go and send Joe Wetherly 
them when they entered the cabin. If I had aft,’ I cried, feigning a fit of temper; and I 

refused But no matter ! It may yet come to marched away to the binnacle, leaving him to 

my being able to induce them to speak a ship.’ 1 trudge forward. 

She made no response. There was a short A few minutes later, on looking through the 


my being able to induce them to speak a ship.’ trudge forward. 

She made no response. There was a short A few minutes later, on looking through the 
silence between us. | skylight, I perceived Wilkins preparing the table. 

‘Make eight bells !’ I shouted, and the chimes , Presently, Wetherly arrived on the poop. I went 
floated sharp upon the rushing wind as I walked j forward to meet him, that I might be out of 
aft to the companion, Miss Temple always at my ear-shot of the fellow at the wheel, and at once 


,dc. 'said: ‘Wethcily, 

I went straight to the captain’s cabin, and terrible business ?’ 


i tellow a 
ily, how 


is it with you in this 


there worked out my observations, and fixed the 
correct position of the barque on the chart 


‘ Truly terrible it is, sir,’ he instantly replied ; 
but you ’vc got the most raw-headed lot of men 


‘ Here ’s our situation to-day,’ I evlaimed, to deal with that ever slung hammocks in a ship’s 
pointing to the chart— it was a track-chart of j forecastle. Artcr they went forward last night, 
the w mid — * and here’s Cape Horn. Our course they fell a-debating, all hands of them, and 
then is as we ’re steering/ j settled for this ship to fetch away that there gold, 

Lush stared at the chart with the blind and yon commanding. I was agin it till I see how hot 
stupid look of a man who cannot read, and after they talked, and then I thinks, says I to myself, 
a bit said: ‘Let’s see: here’s south, and here’s J what do it stnnify ? Whether 1 ’m bound away to 
west, ain’t it? Aud here’s (Jape Horn, as you the Isle o’ France or to a loonatic’s island in the 
sa}>-. Ay, our course is about right for it, I | South Pacific, is all the same. If there’s money 
allow.’ J there, so much the better. If there ain’t, it can’t 

WlnLt I rolled the chart up, I exclaimed : ‘It he helped. One agin ten’s not going to do 
is inconvenient to be without a stand-by for a much aboard a ship ; so, when I was asked for 
third relief. You and I both want to dine at once, an opinioft, 1 just says, I’m neutral, lads. Do 
and there is nobody to keep a lookout in the as ye like. I’ll be with ye; but never none of 
place of one of us. The man who had charge ' ye go and ask if I ’m of ye.’ 
this morning whilst we were below appealed to j ‘You don’t surely believe in Captain Bniinu’s 
be a very respectable steady sailor. Suppose crazy fancy?’ 

now, calling me captain, and yon chief-officer, j •‘Well, I own, Mr Dugdale, that that there 
wc appoint him, with the sanction of the crew agreement ’twixt you and him a bit nonplushed 


of course, second mate/ 


me this mornin’ arter I had read it out. 


* I dunno as 1 should do th.it/ he answered : look oucominonly like as though you yourself 
‘best not have too many masters aboard. J’m ' genu-inely believed in the yarn/ 
no chief officer, and there’ll be no convartin’ of He viewed me critically, though respectfully, 
Joe Wetherly into a second mate. We’re all jest as ho spoke with his mere pins’- heads of*eyes, 
men.. But l tell’ee what: if the crew’s willing, ‘Oh man, I agreed— I pretended to fully credit 
Joe might be selected to relieve you or me when- — wholly with the idea of coaxing the madman 
soever it comes about as the pair of us wants to to Rio, where the lady and myself would have 


be below at the same time, as now/ 

‘Yery well,’ I exclaimed, in the sort «of per- 
emptory yet luilf-careless way which f had made 


left the barque. Can’t you see that, Wetherly ?’ 

‘ Why, yes,’ he answered iiuickly, though speak- 
ing, nevertheless, as though hib mind was not 


up my mind to employ, when speaking to this quite made up. ; It’s a bad job for you and the 

man; ‘work it out your ov r n fashion. You lady, sir. The men are terribly in airnest. 

can send him aft to relieve mo when he ’s done They ’ll allo^’ no speaking with ships, for fear 

dinner. I shall feel obliged by* your seeing that of your blowing the gaff, as the saying goes. I 

Wilkins turns to and prepares the table for may tell you you ’vc acted wisely in tailing in 
us at once/ with their wishes. I may be more open by-and- 

I w’as about to leave him, when he exclaimed : by. I’m with you and the lady, Bir ; but I’ve got 
‘ One question, Mr Dugdale. Nothen was said to be very careful/ 
between us men and you as to the share ye ‘ I thank you sincerely/ 

expect.’ I saw him restlessly glance aft at the helms- 

‘ Never mint} about thot now/ I answered. man, and took the hint. His good-will was of the 
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utmost importance to me, and it would not do to 

S eril my relations with him by any sort of 
iviour that might excite the suspicions of the 
crew. 

(To be continued.) 


*THE HAMBLEDON CRICKET CLUB. 
Few of the frequenters of ‘Lord’s’ probably are 
aware that Ilambledon is ‘ the mother of modern 
cricket;’ but such is the fact. The game cannot 
boast of any great antiquity, though curious 
inquirers fancy they can trace some semblance 
of it in the crif-ce with which Britain’s ‘young 
barbarians all at play’ are said to have amused 
themselves, before Norsemen or Normans harried 
their coasts or robbed them of leisure for relaxa- 
tion. What cnj-ce may have been like, wc can 
only conjecture ; bul probably it was rather the 
progenitor of games like tipcat, or knur and 
spell, than of cricket. The illuminated missals 
of Saxon times have recorded much of the life 
of our remote forefathers ; and in one of the 
beautiful capitals we do find, a group playing at 
club-ball, but nothing is depicted at all resem- 
bling cricket ; which we may therefore infer 
must have been the product of a later and 
maturer age. 

The earliest record v\ e have of the game occurs 
in a curious book entitled Pills to puige Melan- 
choly (1719) where, of one Shenkin, it is quaintly 
said : 

Her was the prettiest fellow 

At football or at cricket , 

At hunting chase, or nimble race, 

How featly her could prick it 

It may he observed that her or here is an old 
form of he. 

Whatever may he made of the antiquities of 
cricketing, there is no doubt that the' eighteenth 
century witnessed the ri-«e and rapid progress of 
the modern game, and that its scientific excellence 
is due in great measure to the enterprising Club 
of an obscure Hampshire village. Obscure, it 
certainly was ; but it was ever the home of a 
stalwuit people, derived from one oi the most 
indomitable of Saxon tribes, who were largely 
indebted to the vast forest of Amlrcda on the 
south, and the range of the Butser Hills on the 
north, for the preservation of their primitive 
charactfflt in the midst of the ferment of civil 
war and -invasion. At present it is almost as 
inaccessible, from the want of a railway ; other- 
wise, the beauty of its situation and the fine air 
of its rolling downs would make its fortune as 
a health-resort. In this secluded village arose 
a Cricket Club, with members drawn from a 
wide area, which achieved the .highest distinction, 
and had an liuportaut influence on the scientific 
development of cricket Within sjght of a little 
public, still called ‘The Bat and Ball,’ this Club 
repeatedly played a match against All England. 
The Club attained its national reputation about 
the year 1771 ; and in the ensuing ten years it 
played fifty-one matches against All England 
and Several first-class counties, generally for five 
hundred pounds a side, winning twenty-nine 
of the number ! These matches were mostly 


played upon Broad-Halfpenny Down, where King 
Charles II. spent some anxious hours on his road 
to the sea, after his escape from the battle of 
Worcester. Somewhat later, the Hambledonians 
transferred their ground to the adjoining Wind- 
mill Down, which had a rapid slope on all sides, 
so that if a ball was not quickly handled, it 
was lost, and this developed remarkable skill in 
fielding among the members. Hither, the whole 
country-side used to he attracted to see even* 
their trial matches ; and on any great occasion, 
the long village street would be lined with a 
double row of carriages and conveyances of every 
description from end to end. On June 1JB, 
1777, the Ilambledon Club beat All England in 
one innings by one hundred and sixty-eight 
runs ! 

But the credit of this famous Club rests not 
only on their distinction upon the field, but in 
no small degree upon the improvements they 
were chieily responsible for introducing into the 
game. In the early part of the century the 
arrangements of this popular game were some- 
what peculiar. There were only two stumps, a 
loot high, and two feet apart, surmounted by a 
bail ; and between the stumps a hole was cut in 
the ground large enough to contain the hall and 
the butt end of the bat. In running a notch, 
the striker was required to put his bat into this 
hole, instead of the modern practice of touching 
over the popping crease. The wicket-keeper, in 
putting out the striker when running, was obliged, 
when the ball was thrown in, to place it in this 
hole before the striker could reach it with his 
bat ! The figure of the bat si ill earlier had been 
similar to an old-fashioned dinner-knife — curved 
at the hack and with a sort of curl at the front 
and end ! The famous match of Kent against 
All England, m which Hambledonians weie in- 
cluded, was played under these conditions in the 
year 174(i ; on which occasion the bat was found 
so inconvenient that it was henceforth ordered 
to be straight, but in other respects w ? as undefined, 
until a few years afterwards a player from Rei- 
gate brought to a match a bat which w 7 us the full 
width of the stump.- ! This was of course an 
efiectual defence of the w'icket, but was thought 
too much of a good thing, and the W'ldtli of the 
j hat was henceforth restricted to four and a quarter 
inches ; the weight of the ball at the same time 
being fixed at file and a half ounces at least, 
and five and tin ee-quarter ounces at most. At 
Humbled on an iron frame was kept of the statute 
width, through which any suspected bat was 
passed for a test. On the 22d of May 1775 a 
match at single wicket was played between five 
of the Hambledon Club and five of All England on 
the Artilleiy Ground, when the bowler, Lumpy, 
several times bowled clear between the stumps 
of the famous batter, Small, without the batter 
being given out ; and jt being considered a hard 
tiling that the straightest halls should be thus 
sacrificed, a middle stump was henceforth decreed, 
as at present It was feared that the alteration 
might tend to shorten the game, owing to the 
presumed difficulty of guarding the wicket ; but 
the grand match against All England just alluded 
to took place two years afterwards, and by its 
brilliance dispelled this fear ; Aylward, one of 
the Hambledon men, getting one hundred and 
sixty-seven runs from liis own )/at, and staying 
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in two whole days. The most successful players 
that this country ever produced were members of 
the Hambledon Club ; and the name of Richard 
Nyren, the captain, was known all over England 
as that of the greatest authority upon cricket. 

He was a left-handed bowler, and nis delivery 
was high, an l always to the length, white his 
bulls were Very deceitful. He was also a safe 
batsman, and knew how to drive. Although very 
stout, lie* was uncommonly active, and a fine 
specimen of the thoroughbred old English yeoman. 

On all questions of law or precedent he was 
uniformly consulted ; and would maintain his 
opinion with modesty, but unflinching firmness, 
against the Duke of Dorset or Sir Horace Mann 
as freely as against his humbler brethren. He 
had derived his skill and judgment from an old 
uncle, Richard Newland, of Slmdon, in Sussex, 
the best single wicket of his day. 

The other principal bowler of the Club was 
Thomas Brett, a farmer, whose batting was of 
little account ; but his balls were remarkably 
straight, and delivered with the force of a point- 
blank shot Barber, ami llogsflesh were the 
change bowlers, staunch and trusty, but not fast. 

Among the batters, the name of Jolm Small 
shines as a star of the first magnitude, as he was 
almost- as famous as Richard Nyren. lie was the 
best short runner of his day, and was perhaps the 
first who turned short hits to account. His 
decision was as prompt as las eye was accurate 
in calculating a short run. As middle wicket he 
was an admirable fielder ; and bis judgment wa- 
lield infallible as an umpire. He was a good 
fiddler too, and turned his Orphean accomplish- 
ment to good account on one occasion, when a 
bull charged him, as he was crossing two or three 
fields on his way to a musical party. With great 
coolness, he began playing upon his double bas.>, 
which completely routed the disconcerted beast, 
which did not stay to hear the last bars of the 
tune. 

Tom Sueter must be mentioned next, one of 
the handsomest men to be seen on any ground, 
and of so amiable a disposition that he was the 
pet of all the neighbourhood, and greatly bought 
alter by the gentlemen players. Ills voice was of 
great power and sweetness, and was always in 
request after a match for a hunting or cricket 
song. What a handful of soldiers are in an 
important pass, such was Tom in keeping the 
wicket. Nothing went by him ; and such Mas 
his coolness and nerve that many a time has he 
stumped a man out uitli Brett’s, tremendous 
bowling. He was also a fine hitter, and was 
perhaps the first who broke the old practice of 
not leaving the crease for the ball ; he would get 
in at it, and hit it straight off, and straight on, 
and away it u’ent, as if it had been fired. In 
those days the Hambledon rule at trial matches 
did not allow a man to get more than thirty runs, 
and Tom Sueter had generally taken liis quantum 
long before anybody else. • 

The best long-stop was G<joi*ge Lear, generally 
known as ‘Little George.’ lie would stand 
through a whole match against the fastest hous- 
ing of the day and not lose more than one or tivo 
runs. He was as safe as a sandbank to stop the 
balls \ and his activity and judgment m running 
to cover the ball were so great that he w r ould stop 
many that were hit in the slip. He was not 


great as a batsman, but he made up for his 
deficiencies here by his perfect fielding. 

Edward Aburrow, <a name still known in 
Hambledon, was the best long-field. Like every- 
body else, then and now, in Hambledon, he was 
better known by a nickname ; his was ‘Curry 
and Peter Steward w’as hardly ever called any- 
thing but ‘Buck/ Both these men were good 
all-rounders, most useful in a match. 

Lambert, known as 1 the Little Farmer/ was a 
tremendous bowler with an extraordinary de- 
livery. The ball was delivered quite low, and 
with a twibt in the reverse way to w'hat was usual 
with right-hand bowlers ; that is, if bowling to a 
right-handed hitter his ball would twist from the 
off-stump into the leg ! On one occasion, when 
the Mary le bone Clulf plaved Hambledon, the 
Little Farmer was appointed one of the bonders ; 
and this new trick of his so bothered the men of 
Kent and Surrey that they tumbled out one after 
another, as if they lmd be«i picked off by a rifle 
corps. The perfection he had attained in this 
department, which was his only cricketing virtue, 
was owing to his habit, in tending his lather’s 
sheep, of amusing himself by setting up a hurdle 
or two and bowling away for hours. 

I The old Eleven jvas completed by Tom Taylor, 
who w'as an admirable field ; his station being 
between point and middle wicket, and his quick- 
ness in meeting a ball and returning it like light- 
ning to the top of the wicket, was very trying to 
the adversary's nerves. He was a slashing hitter, 
but too fond of cutting at straight balls, a fault, 
however, which he shared with Lord Frederick 
Beauclerc, the most accomplished batter of the 
day, who, with Lord Tankerville and the Duke . 
of Dorset, was often on the Hambledon ground. 

These were the heroes of the fust Hambledon 
Eleven that achieved by their prowess such a 
prestige in the country. There was high holiday 
on Broad Hall penny on the occasion of one of 
their grand matches ; and it must luiVe been a 
heal t-stii ring sight to witness the multitude 
forming *a dense circle completely round that 
nobie green — now, alas, in these commercial days, 
a cornfield ! What excitement w r ould move the 
hearts of the Hampshire folks, gentle and simple ! 
‘Little Hambledon pitted against All England’ 
Vus a proud thought ; defeat was glory in such a 
struggle, and victory made the natives only ‘a 
little low'er than angels.’ The fame which these 
early cricketers achieved for their (flub was well 
maintained lor a number of yeaia by their 
successors. Of these the 1110-t celebrated were 
Noah Mann, James A} 1 ward, the tvip Walkers, 
Beldham, and Harris. Noah Mann lived near 
Pit wood, and used to ride nearly twenty miles 
every Tuesday to piactise. He could perform 
clever feats of agility on horseback, such as pick- 
ing up pocket-handkerchiefs from the ground at 
full gallop. He was left-handed both as bowler , 
and batter, aml.was valued for his nerve and self- 
possession. On one occasion in an All-England 
match, closely contested, he kept worrying old 
Nyren to let him go in, and w ?08 very indignant 
at his refusal. At length, when the last but one 
was out, Nyren sent Mann in, and there were ten 
runs to get. The excitement w'as intense ; and 
thousands were hanging breathless on the issue. 
There w r as Sir Horace Mann walking about out- 
side the ground cutting down the daisies with his 
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stick — his habit when agitated ; the old farmers others who for many years kept up the glory of 
leaning forward on their tall staves, rarely seen the Hambledon. Eleven, it is needless to speak 


had had a ball or two, one was bowled a little - 

too far, when he got in, and hit it out in grand 

style for six 1 What a roar there must have WELL WORTH WINNING, 

been! Then there was a dead stand for some 9 

time ; but eventually Noah, playing as coolly as chapter v. priors loring conclusion. 
if it was only for practice, totted up the runs, and w „ roQ nr* 

the match was won. Nyren had purposely kept HIL1 ? L e liai ® . . £ 8 . , 

him back for this exciting finish, as he knew the ihe <l met cburch > Mrs Lorin 8 sat afc bom ? W1 ™ a 
man’s imperturbable coolness, when any other look of anxious expectancy on her colourless face, 
man would have lost his nerve. listening to every sound in the street. She 

Aylward was a left-handed batter, and a very looked years older. A cab drew up, and she rose 
safe hitter. His score of one hundred and sixty- and walked half-way across the drawing-room 
seven in the great All- England match was nothing to meet a stout gentleman, of highly disturbed 
to the portentous figures run up m these days, an j even irritated expression of countenance, 
but it was then thought little short of mira- w j (Q Clltere( ] 

CU The Walkers, Tom W Harry, were sons of a ‘ Well Mr Vantler ? Please tell me at once !’ 
farmer at Hindhead, near the Devil’s Punch But Mr Vantler deposited himself in the first 
Bowl ; raw uncouth figures, that moved with the chair he met and clasped his hands across his 
rigidity and force of machinery. They were a ample chest. Mrs Loring sat down too, without 
standing joke for their ungainly motions, which moving her eyes from his face, 
had no trace of poetry m them ; but they were < [ w ish I knew it, to tell you at once,’ he 
awful customers to get out when once fairly at sai( ] with impatience. ‘There it is, somewhere 
the wicket. Tom took tip with round hand (u , umd at inotlKntB u]m08t pa lpablc-and I 
bowling: but the Hambledon council ruled it , .. % k , 

foul-niav cannot put my hand upon it. I am convinced 

William Behlham, commonly known as ‘ Silver iu m Y own . mbl(l y° ur fears are to ° Nve11 funded ; 
Billy,’ w T as <$nc of the finest bats ever seen. Bowd but the mischief is that we cannot establish the 


you might, Beldham would liit you all over fact. What is to be done, then?’ 


the field ; and he was safer than the Bank. 


She bowed her head and clasped her hands. 


had been taught by a baker at Farn ham, and had ‘If it were not for Maud,’ she said with a 
a fine command of his bat ; but after he joined m( >an, < [ think I sdiouhl not care. Her marriage 


the Hambledon Club, he rapidly became tlic takes | ace ^-morrow, and there is only this one 

finest player of that age. He would get m at , , ,, ’ J 

the balls and hit them away brilliantly; but C Y rm e V, .. . . 

when he could cut them at the point of his bat, ^kat s the woi^t of it. AN e must also re- 

he was in his glory, and they ilew us swift as member this, Julia, the gentleman gravely added, 

thought! One of the most beautiful sights it is ‘that, regarding Maud, we are running serious 


said to have been to see him make himself up to li.'ks. If you had proof to-day that what you 
strike a ball. It was the beau ideal of grace and fear is true, you would break the contract of 
energy. A .memorable occasion still lives in the marriage? Of course you would. Not having 
archives of Marylebone when he and his only 6U( .}, p roo f having only your own fear*, which 

“V » may not be reahsed-the auction may 
emulation was supreme. Uis abilities ae a bowler " evcr be cle f cJ U P> fact -have you courage 
and fielder were only a little inferior to Ins bat- sa y t0 them : “ao; this must be posfc- 

poned?”’ 


ting excellence. 


One more name only must we mention, and ‘ No,’ said Mrs Loring. ‘ I should have to go 
that shall be David Harris, the very prince of | further, and say why I w r anted a postpone- 
bowlers. He was a native of Odiliam, in Hamp- ment* 


shire ; and' it is said to be difficult to convey in 
writing an accurate idea of the grand effect of his 


‘ I quite understand, Julia. Does it not appear 
to you, then,’ he inquired kindly, ‘ thut it might 


style. His attitude when preparing for his run - J" u » M — 111 

previous to his delivery would have made a be , bcbt to 1 8 nore suspicions wbl ? b we are not 
beautiful study for a sculptor. First of all, lie a ^ e to prove, and let everything go on as 
stood erect as a soldier at drill; then witli a already arranged? The doubt, I know, will be 
graceful curve of his arm he raised the ball to very terrible to you ; but you will spare your 
his forehead, and drawing back, his right font, child by bearing it all yourself.’ 


started off with his left. He never deviated from 
this series of preparations before he delivered the 


Mrs Loring bowed her head for a long while 
in one of the sorest struggles a woman could 


ball .which he brought from under his arm by a be called on to ' tlirongh . <i think you are 
twist, and nearly as high as the armpit, and with . , . , n . , . . 

thie action appeared to pnA it from him- but "8 h V ^e “><1 «t last at is better to make 
witli incredible velocity. To see Harris bowling n0 6, 8 n » ^ W1 ^ be better foi Maud, and if 
-to* Beldham was to see the finest exhibition of m 7 f ear i® turned into certainty afterwards, 
cricket possible in that century at least. perhaps arrangements can be made to keep the 

Of the Fremantles, John Wells, .Purchase, and truth from her knowledge. My — husband could 
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go abroad ; and I could go and live with her, 
without breaking the silence. Perhaps the truth 
— which the son of course would be sure to 
know * 

‘ He knows ?fc now.* 

< might, make him more kind to liis wife.’ 

She said all this in a self-communing manner, 
the words following the motion of her thoughts. 
l( It all meant this : that, startled by her hus- 
band’s admission of a prior marriage, an admis- 
sion necessary to enable his son to marry Maud 
Lavelle in liis own name, Mrs Loring had 
privately made inquiries concerning the date 
of the first wife’s death, and now found herself, 
on the eve of her child’s marriage, unable to 
ascertain the exact date. That the woman 
was dead there was no doubt ; that Henry 
Loring believed her to be dead at the time 
of his second marriage was equally undoubted ; 
but that this was really the case, Mrs Luring 
was at the moment unable to obtain evidence 
to prove. The, fact might have been taken for 
granted, only for certain doubts which had arisen 
in the course of the inquiry, and which need 
not he specified here. One, however, was that, 
either through inaccuracy of memory or ignor- 
ance of fact, Ilenry Loring and his son had 
given different dates. She dared not arouse 
their suspicions by betraying her own. 

Mrs Loring more than suspected that the father 
and son meant to make a division of her child’s 
fortune ; but being her&eli rich, this troubled 
her little. Tt was clear, nevertheless, that if 
she had the power, the sacrifice of the morrow 
should not take place. 

‘I can’t quite absolve myself,’ said Mr Van tier 
uncomfortably. ‘1 think I ought not to have 
given my consent so readily.’ 

‘ Y r ou are not to blame at all, Mr Vantlcr. 
You were justified in acting on my advice.’ 

‘Perhaps 1 wa 5 ?. All the same, I wish now I 
didn’t. But there — where’s the use ? It can’t be 
helped ’ 

‘ Nor delayed,’ added Mrs Loring with a sigh. 
‘My husband has procured a special license ; lie 
left that death-warrant on his study table tins 
morning, where we could see it.’ 

‘Is it there now?’ Mr Vantler asked, with 
quick interest. 

‘ I suppose so,’ she answered, looking at him 
with languid curiosity. ‘You do not want to see 
it?’ 

* Suppose, Julia,’ lie said, in a whisper, ‘I put 
it in my pocket — or in the fire — there could be 
no marriage to-morrow? A day or two gained 
might be of value.’ 

The boldness of the suggestion startled her, and 
before its influence had time to cool, Mr*VantIer 
rose up and made for the study. Mrs Loring 
followed him; but they % were both disappointed, 
for the marriage license was not to be found. * 

‘I had been certain of iU lining on that table 
after he left the house ; and he lias not been back 
since.’ 

A diligent search was made, but without result. 
Pterhaps, on reflection, neither felt the disappoint- 
ment very seriously. Making away witn the 
license might not have been attended with desir- 
able consequences after all. 


A servant came in with a card on a salver, 
Mrs Loring read the name with a start of sur- 
prise — it was that of 1 Mr Arthur Loring, Priors 
Loring,’ only the last two words were crossed out 
in pencil. 

Arthur Loring entered the room, somewhat 
flushed, and with the wedding favour still in 
his button-hole. The lady rose, and looking 
gravely at the visitor, observed : ‘ Mr Vantler 
will excuse us for a while if you want to speak 
to me particularly, Mr Loring.’ 

He followed her to the next room, where she 
sat down, as on that former occasion, with her 
back to the window, and placed him in exactly 
the i«ame position again. Then she waited. 

‘ Perhaps,’ he commenced, taking additional 
courage from the recollection of the last interview 
in that room, * 1 may begin what I have to say 
by referring to the laht occasion on which I saw 
you in this room, Mrs Loring. I need not recall 
what passed. I have not soon, nor attempted to 
see, your daughter since then, until this morning. 
I was invited l>y Miss Lavelle’s maid, and by the 
young man who is now her husband, to attend at 
their marriage. Until your daughter arrived at 
the church door I had no suspicion that she was 
to be there. If I Ijad had such a suspicion,’ he 
added, after pausing, ‘1 should have absented 
myself.’ 

Mrs Loring inclined her head in silent accept- 
ance of Ins word. But it appeared as if some- 
thing in the young man’s manner — a third party, 
if present, could not imagine what — made her 
begin to feel nervous. 

‘ After what 1 told you at our last interview,’ 
he continued, ‘ I need not, I think, go into the 
sensations with which I heard of your daughter’s 
approaching marriage to-morrow, Mrs Loring — to 
a man for whom she has no love, or even respect, 
and who cares just as little for her. I know the 
nature of the bargain, Mrs Loring, by which 
Maud was sold to my uncle’s son, in order that 
my uncle’s disgrace, as (he ruin of hundreds of 
confiding rfhd deceived investors, might be averted 
till lie had time to make his preparations. Fifty 
thousand pounds will but stay the smash for a 
little while.’ 

‘You refer to the Annuitants’ Association?’ 
slffe said steadily. 

‘ I do, Mrs Loring. It is on the brink of dis- 
aster, and iB past saving. That, however, is not 
my concern. Knowing Maud, if I had no warmer 
feeling than such mere knowledge was calculated 
to inspire, could I — could any person — have a, 
heart unmoved by the spectacle ot so coW-blooded 
a dealing with her happiness ?’ • 

The colour swept across the mother’s face, 
for she felt the sharpness of the unintentional 
thrust. 

‘I will not dwell on other things— deliberate 
outrages aimed at myself by these two men. 
You said, the 1%-t time I was here, that you 
could not understand your husband throwing 
Maud and i^o together as was done— your hus- 
band, who is iny umelenting enemy because I 
am the son of my mother and father? Shall 
I tell you why, Mrs Loring? It was in order 
to make me suffer by giving her to this other 
man before my eyes. He would bring me, if 
he could, to see the sacrifice, so as to fill the 
cup of his vindictiveness to the brim !’ 
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‘For Heaven’s sake/ Mrs Loring burst out, 
almost angrily, 1 come to the end ! I knew all 
that already l* t 

Unprepared for tliis avowal, he crimsoned 
to the roots of his hair and stood up with 
defiant eyes. ‘Very well, madam/ he replied, 
*1 will come to the end at once. I have taken 
tljp advantage which fortune put into my hand, 
and I am ready for the consequences. At 
the church, your* daughter’s maid placed in my 
hands a marriage license, for the marriage of 
Arthur Loring and Maud Lavelle. The end is, 
then, that Arthur Loring and Maud Lavelle 
made use of the license and got married.’ 

Mrs Loring fell back in her chair, staring 
at the young man with fixed eyes, white face, 
and parted lips. She "was powerfully affected 
by the astounding announcement ; but the crack 
of doom, Arthur Loring believed, would not 
have been able to lift the veil of inscrutability 
from her features. ■- 

‘Maud/ she said at length—' my daughter— 
is your wife?’ 

‘Maud is my wife. It was right that I should 
come at once and inform you. For the present, 
I have taken her to my uncle Ralph’s.’ lie 
named the street and number, but she appeared 
to pay no attention. 

There was another pause— a very disagreeable 
one to the newly-made husband. He had done 
all that he had come to do, and was impatient 
to return. He bowed coldly and turned to the 
door. 

‘You have done a serious thing, sir/ she then 
said, ‘and 1 will not forecast the consequences. 
You must deal with them. The license was 
fraudulently obtained, and fraudulently used.’ 

‘Granted, Mrs Loring. Your daughter, how- 
ever, is my wife all the same — with her own 
entire consent.’ 

‘My daughter is a minor. I am her guardian ; 
and the gentleman in the next room is her 
trustee. I must confer with him upon this 
unexpected situation.’ 

‘Very well, Mrs Loring. I mean no disrespect 
to you — for you are Maud’s mother, and she 
loves you — but Maud is now my wife, and all 
the guardians and trustees under heaven shall 
not take her from me.’ 

‘You have also your uncle to deal with; but 
of course you know that. After I have consulted 
with Mr Vuntler, you shall have our decision 
communicated to you.’ 

He bowed again, and was glad to leave the 
house. ** 

Arthur * Loring'* heart, at twenty-two, with 
Maud now his own, was not disposed to take 
in troubles; and though there were anxieties 
enough ahead of linn, lie went baik to Maud 
with a bounding step and a bright lace. 

They were all there — her sweet lace was at 
the window when lie came up the street— and 
he kissed her when lie entered as rapturously as 
if he was the bearer of a message] of reconcilia- 
tion. It was anything but that, as the reader 
knows ; but he made light of it. 

‘Took it very calmly, Maud/ he whispered 
to the anxious bride, ‘but of course kept her 
* sentiments as deep as a well. The trustee 
— Yantler — is there, so we shall hear in due 
time/ 
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Matters in Ralph Loring’s rooms were rather 
embarrassing, however, pending the arrival of that 
gentleman, whom Arthur had telegraphed for. 
Nothing could surpass that gentleman's amaze- 
ment on arriving to find those two pairs of 
married people — actually and indubitably married 
people, fresh from the experienced and propitious 
hands of the Rev. Thomas Thorfiton, as testi- 
fied by documents bearing his emphatic signature 
— occupying his modest sitting-room. Like one m 
in a dream, Ralph Loring listened to the recital" 
of Kitty’s abstraction of the license from Mr 
Henry Loring’s study, as a speculation ; and how 
successfully the speculation had turned out, as 
proved beyond question by the fact that Arthur 
and Maud were now* man and wife. 

Ralph seemed too dumfounded to find utter- 
ance for his emotions for two or three minutes ; 
then fixing his eyes more in sorrow* than rebuke 
upon Mrs Hornby, he said to that young woman : 
‘Kitty, you’ll get twenty years for this day’s 
doings ! ’ 

‘ Law, Mr Loring ! * she replied, tossing her 
head, ‘let us have something cheerfuller to talk 
about. I don’t want to leave Jack a w’idower 
till I am thirty-eight.’ 

‘What a little heathen/ said Ralph; ‘she has 
no reverence for the laws of the land.’ 

The time arrived when Mr and Mrs Homby, 
mindful of certain expectant friends awaiting 
them at Vauxhall Pier (the festivities, it appeared, 
w r eie to be held down the rner at a tea-garden 
famed among seekers of pleasure), had to depart ; 
and in kissing the small bride at the door, Mr 
Ralph exchanged willi her certain mysterious 
signs of pleasure and congratulation*, which, to 
a livelier perception than that of John Hornby, 
would have made it clear that Ralph had been 
an accomplice in the plot connected with the 
marriage license. 

‘Now*, young persons/ he said, returning, ‘now 
that you have taken the plunge, what is to be 
done next?’ 

‘For my part/ answered the bridegroom, laugh- 
ing, ‘I think a ride outside an omnibus w'ould 
be quite in accordance with present ways and 
means * 

‘Not when you have a house of your own to 
take your wife to, Arthur. You would be the 
first of your family that didn’t take his bride 
to Piiors Loring/ 

‘ Priors Loring is not mine, uncle/ 

‘For the time being it is your motlier-iu-law’s ; 
but mothers- in-law* are not so black as they are 
painted. She w r on’t turn you out during the 
honeymoon/ 

At that moment a message arrived from Mrs 
Loring. It was a line addressed to her daughter : 

‘ Dearest Maud— Gome to me at once, uud 
bring your husband/ Tlmt w*as all. The written 
words sent hopes and fears — chiefiy the latter — 
flying through both ; but Arthur quietly placed 
his arm around Maud and kiBsed her. 

‘That’s the w^y, Arthur,’ said Ralph approv- 
ingly. ‘ Is it a summons from Oadogan Square V 

‘Yes/ replied the young husband. ‘I left Mrs 
Loring and Maud’s trustee taking counsel. — Come 
along, Maud/ he added cheerfully, ‘and let us 
get it over. It will be easier than you suppose. 
Then wc w*ill come back and consult with uncle 
Ralph/ 
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‘ No, you won’t/ observed that gentleman with 
decision. ‘Uncle Ralph will not be here. He 
will be waiting at St Paneras Station to fling 
an old shoe after you.’ 

While Maud was putting on her jacket and 
hat, Ralph took his nephew into the next room. 
‘Now, Arthur, my boy, just one word. You 
have won the victory, take my word for it. Pin 
your faith to your mother-in-law — you will find 
her true as steel when she is no longer in fear. 
Give her that, when your interview is over/ 
he said, placing a sealed envelope in his hand. 
‘They should have come to me sooner in the 
matter. It is the register of the death of Henry 
Loring’s first wife — when she hadn’t a friend left 
— and it sets your wife’s mother free from her 
bondage. All will be well now.’ 

The young fellow seemed hardly to compre- 
hend. j 

‘Not a word to Maud about it, Arthur. For 
that bit of paper alone she and you will be 
received with open arms. Take my word for 
it, and go at once. Maud is waiting. Off with 
you; and I shall he at St Paneras to see you away 
by the five-thirty train. God bless you P The 
old man went down with them to the door, 
bidding them be of good cheer and not forget 
the five-thirty train. 

At half-past six o’clock that evening Mr llenr) 
Loring and his son were lounging on a terrace 
on the west side of Priors Loring house, smoking 
cigars after an early dinner, and looking intensely 
satisfied. The declining sun shone over a wide 
expanse of old timber, which the elder gentleman 
appeared to regal d with special interest. They 
had been over the Park and every loom of the 
mansion, and weie therefore in a position to 
review’ their good fortune in a comprehensive 
manner. 

‘You are getting it cheaply, Arthur, at fifty 
thousand/ said Mr Henry Loring. ‘After paying 
olf the mortgage", you will have seventy thou 
sand clear at your banker’s. How many men in 
England will be in a like position? And Maud, 
as a wife, is not to be counted for a little— she 
is a rare girl.’ 

The other smiled — not at the reference to Maud, 
but at that to the ‘mortgages.’ Henry Loring 
was including his owui second mortgage of thirty 
thousand 111 ^ his calculations ; but tlie dutiful 
son was quite resolved to disappoint linn in that 
matter — when the time came. 

‘That timber needs thinning/ the other con- 
tinued. ‘1 know something about timber, and 
you can easily cut down ten thousand pounds’ 
worth without injuring the appearance of the 
estate. I should set about this at once.’ 

‘ 1 intend to do so/ was the reply. . 

‘And we will have a mining engineer down 
without delay, for I am convinced there is any 
quantity ot coal and irdh on the property. Since 
cornfields and pastures don’t pay/ he observed 
with a grin, ‘ we will sacrifice the picturesque 
to the practical, and see wdiat the smiling fields 
have got underneath. Isn’t that it?’ 

‘ That ’s it— undoubtedly.’ 

The coining proprietor was quite in accord 
with the ‘development’ of the old estate by the 
proposed methods. But he kept his own counsel, 
until to-mcwiyow’s event w r as over, on one part of 
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the programme : this was the part comprised in 
the pronoun *we.* As soon as Mr Arthur was 
in possession, his parent and benefactor should 
receive a startling and unpleasant surprise ; there 
should be but one master at Priors Loring. 

At this point the conversation suffered a sur- 
prising, and for a while inexplicable, interruption. 
The bells of the village church, about lial£ a 
mile off, began to ring with lively vigour. 
The distant sounds of many lusty human voices 
indicated some unusual excitement in the 
hamlet. 

‘Is it a fire?’ said Henry Loring, stepping to 
the end of the terrace and looking in the direction 
of the village. 

‘ There ’s no smoke. .Perhaps it is a marriage. 1 

‘ They don’t marry at this hour of the day. — 
Hi ! you fellow !’ he shouted to a man who 
dashed past on horseback in the direction of the 
stables. But the man took no notice. * 

‘Does he belong to thif establishment?’ de- 
manded the embryo master indignantly. 

‘ Let us go in and get another cigar, and some 
brandy-and-water, and we will walk down as far 
as the gates to inquire what is going on.’ 

They were proceeding down the wide avenue 
presently, when if warning shout was raised 
behind them. They had barely tune to leap out 
of the wa\ and escape being run over by tile 
Priors Loring carriage, driven at a headlong speed 
by the ancient coachman in Ins best livery. 

‘ Upon iny soul/ exclaimed Mr Arthur, when 
he recovered his speech, ‘it’s about time that 
somebody was master here. I should like to 
know who gives these people their orders ? ’ 

‘15y this hour to- morrow, my boy, you shall 
have the right to ask that question, and to get an 
answer Bide your time.’ 

They proceeded slowly down towards the great 
gates, which they saw standing wide open.. The 
ancient female in charge of the post was out in 
the middle of the highway, gazing with eager 
interest ip the direction of the village. The bells 
uerc ringing, and the cheering of many voices 
came nearer and nearer. They could hardly be 
three hundred yards away, round a bend of the ; 
road. ! 

„ ‘Woman! what does this mean?’ demanded 
Henry Loring angrily. It was curious how ; 
angry hi was, and how ugly his anger made him 
look. 

‘Eh 7 ’ she answered; ‘just wait a bit, and 
we ’ll see.’ 

It was upon them before further question 
could be asked. * 

‘ Whatever they are/ cried Lflring, ‘ they 
shan’t enter here !’ and he sprang at one of the 
heavy gates to shut it. For the second time he 
had u close and ignominious escape ; this time it 
was two farmers mounted on heavy cart-horses 
that almost rode him down. He had to leap 
aside out of tin? way ; and then the mob, with a 
deep and hoarse hurrah, burst through the gates, 
dragging after them the carriage containing young 
Arthur Loring and his bride. 

We must be excused the task of following the 
gradual and grievous process by which those 
two injured men recovered from that stunning 
experience. They found their way by private 
paths to the station, and thence to London ; for 
like wise men they wasted no time in doubting 
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the evidence of their senses, which demonstrated 
to them too plainly that they were irretrievably 
defeated. By what mean^ it mattered not now ; 
the result was far too overwhelming to leave 
them any interest in its explanation. 

The mutual sympathy ot rascals in the moment 
of misfortune is a touching trait of human nature. 
Each sought his own solace in the contempla- 
tion of the other’s case. They had reached this 
interesting phase of feeling before leaving the 
railway carriage. 

‘You will want all your philosophy, Arthur,’ 
observed his father pathetically, ‘to bear you up 
after such a loss. Bride and wealth botli gone — 
Heaven knows how, but the young Squire is the 
winner, beyond a doubt. , Nor do I overlook the 
blow to your young affections.’ 

‘My philosophy js all in order, sir,’ said Mr 
Arthur with an amiable grin. ‘ I have as much 
as I* had yesterday, minus the expectations, which 
don’t count as a cchntnercial asset, you know. 
I am a little anxious about your balance, though. 
I shall have to leave .you to manage the Annui- 
tants as you can ; and T am afraid, from what 
has taken place, you may not find all quite 
satisfactory at home. 5 

‘What do you mean?’ Henty Loring demanded, 
turning livid. 

‘She has defied yon, has she not? That means 
that things are on another footing in Cadogan 
Square. I 'm afraid that your prospects private 
and public* are uncommonly unpropitious to- 
night.’ 

And the first realisation of the fact was brought 
home to Henry Loring outside the station, when 
his son coolly stepped into a hansom and 'drove 
away by himself. 

Ralph Loring at the same hour, attired in liis 
old clothes and slippers, was indulging in deep 
joy over the draper’s shop in Chelsea. lie had 
managed it well, if he only knew how well f 
The telegrams he had despatched to Mr Harding 
the agent, and the old vicar, touched, most in- 
flammable material ; and Maud, blushing red 
with pleased surprise, heard the bells ringing her 
welcome to Priors Loring before the train stopped 
at the little station. 

In a month after the marriage, Priors Loring 
was free of mortgages, and this happy rebel, 
coupled with the new mistress’s eyes, which 
he worshipped, brought back his youth to the 
faithful old agent. ‘ There has never, that T 
am aware of,’ he observed confidentially to the 
vicar, ‘beffo so much wealth in Priors Loring — 
long may they live to enjoy it!’ There was 
more than Mr Harding dreamt of, when the 
grave and gentle American mother came down 
and made the Hall her home. 

Maud’s mother never spoke of Henry Loring 
and his son, and these worthies passed out oi 
sight, no one kuew whither. Arthur, more just 
than liis namesake intended to be, paid over to 
the Annuitants the money which the* estate owed 
them. 

On bank holidays Ralph comes down to see the 
young people ; but he is wedded to liis old life, 
and will go on unchanged to the end. Mrs 


Hornby, through somebody’s gratitude, has be- 
come owner of the shop in King’s Road, and 
(Ralph’s laudladf ; and she domineers over the 


old man. He strongly resented new slippers 
which she had worked for him, but was com- 
pelled to wear them. ‘It is nearly as bad as 
being married,’ he says. 
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SCIENCE AND ARTS, 

The transmission of power from place to place 
by means of wire-ropes is likely to meet with 
many extensions, for it often presents an eco- 
nomical method of woiking. For instance, a 
waterfall or stream may be so situated that the 
erection of a mill in close proximity to it is 
next to impossible ; but by means of a wire-rope 
in connection with a water-wheel the building 
can be erected at a long distance from the actual 
source of power. An American paper describes 
a mill at Nebraska which is worked in this way 
by water-power situated from it at a distance of 
nearly a mile. In this case it was decided to 
erect the building, a Hour-mill, close to the rail- 
way station, thus avoiding the cost of carriage, 
which would have been a constant one if the 
mill lmd been built on the stream from which it 
draws its motive- power. 

The number of deaths from snake-bite in our 
great Eastern dependency, and the difficulty of 
coping with the matter, have often been com- 
mented upon. It liu* also been pointed out that 
many unrecorded deaths in out-of-the-way places 
must occur, and tints add to the number of 
victims. The Indian Government have for many 
years done their best to mitigate the evil by the 
offer of a reward for every poisonous serpent 
killed. But it has recently been discovered that 
these money rewards have brought about a most 
unexpected result, a result, too, which would 
prove that the natives have sonic of the cunning 
of the heathen Chinee in their composition. The 
Chief Commissioner of the central provinces 
points out that the astute natives of those parts 
of the country are beginning to hrrni venomous 
snakes, so that they may secure the usual price 
for the reptiles’ heads. This is decidedly a more 
immoral practice tlmn that which is said to have 
been in \ogue some time back in two districts of 
Australia, m one of which a reward was payable 
on production of rabbits’ heads, end in the 
neigh bout mg district on the presentation of the 
animals’ feet. In this case heads and feet became 
objects of systematic exchange between the two 
districts. 

Some interesting experiments were lately 
performed in the Solent with the Brennan 
Torpedo, an invention which lias been secured 
to our Government. This torpedo differs from 
the well-known ‘Whitehead’ in several im- 
poitant "particulars. In the first place, it is 
not after launching left to its own devices, but 
its .movement is fully finder control from the 
stat ting-point. Its motive-power does not de- 
pend upon comprised air, as in the older form 
of torpedo, but is due to a powerful steam- 
engine which is worked at the staiting point. 
From this it w r ilL be seen that the Brennan 
Torpedo is not suitable for shipboard, but must 
be regarded rather as a means of defence to har- 
bours and water-ways. It is propelled by twin- 
screws, each being worked through^the medium 
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of an attached reel of wire. A powerful engine, 
with winding drums on shore, rapidly pulls away 
at these wires ; and paradoxical as it may appear, 
the faster the wire is reeled in the quicker is 
the movement of the travelling torpedo in the 
opposite direction. In the experiments referred 
to, one of th .se torpedoes was directed against 
an old hulk Miioh was being rapidly towed by 
a steamer along the Solent The torpedo went 
direct for the objective vessel, and in one minute 
after contact aud explosion the hulk foundered. 
It was shown that by increasing or reducing the 
speed of either drum the torpedo could be steered 
in a most unerring manner. 

There has long been current an idea that 
mussels and other shellfish are under certain 
conditions unwholesome, if not actually poison- 
ous. That this popular impression is correct 
has lately been proved in a very sad manner in 
Ireland, where a family of children have died 
after partaking of a dish of stewed mussels which 
had been gathered not from the open sea, but 
from a creek, the waters of which were almost 
stagnant. From siib>etjucnt analysis it lias been 
found that mussel* which arc gathered from any 
water which is impregnated with sewage matter 
are subject to a condition which renders them 
poisonous. As there seems to be no outward 
appearance indicating this condition, it i* obvious 
that muftsels ought not to be used as food 

Compressed air, supplied from a central station : 
to different liou-.e*, has lately been applied in 
Paris as a rival to hydraulic power for the work- 
ing of lift*', at a saving, it i* said, of lilty per 
cent. The method is very simple, and follows 
the ordinary system in so far that water is used 
as a ram. Put the water-chamber is in com- 
munication with the compressed air supply which 
drives the liquid under the piston. As the lift 
descends, the air-pressure is released, and the 
water gradually How* back into the chamber. 
This system has been introduced by the Parisian 
Compressed-air Company, which also supplies air 
for refrigerating purposes, its expansion m pro- 
perly arranged cooling-rooms producing a lower- 
ing of the temperature far below zero. 

We have occasionally described improved , 
methods of manufacturing white-lead, but for 
one reason or another the old system i* still in 
vogue. This, which is known us the Dutch 
method, consists of placing metallic lead in 
earthen pots with a small quantity of crude 
vinegar, and covering the wdiole up with stable 
manure or some refuse which will yield carbonic 
acid, which acts upon the metal, and changes it 
to lead carbonate. The process is a tedious one, 
occupying many weeks. A new method has 
lately been introduced which is said to give very 
satisfactory results, besides being much quicker in 
action thau the old process, and far cheaper to 
carry out. Litharge, or lead oxide, is placed in 
a vat furnished with stirring apparatus, together 
with a solution of acetate of ammonia. After 
six hours’ stirring the liquid i* aUowed to subside, 
and the clear portion, containing the lead, is run 
off into another vessel, where it is subjected to 
the action of carbonic acid gas This causes a 
copious precipitation of tlie lead in the form of 
white carbonate, which is afterwards pressed and 
dried. The process being a wet one all through 
obviates any chance of lead -poisoning of work- 


people by floating particles in the air, and this 
consideration alone should ensure the process 
patient examination and trial. The inventor is 
Professor Maclvor, and the works arc at 47 
Clapham Road, London. 

It is not perhaps generally known that that 
useful body tne Kyrle Society, which has done so 
much to brighten the lives of our poorer brethren, 
has attached to it a decorative branch. This 
means that the Society will busy itself in decorat- 
ing parish rooms, workmen’s clubs, and premises 
of a similar nature with bright colouring and 
designs which have been placed at their disposal 
by some of the first decorative artists of the day. 
The work is a most commendable one, for we all 
know that such public .meeting- rooms are, as a 
rule, very ugly and depressing in their appearance, 
and are apt to arouse comparisons between their 
plainness and the glitter and brilliance of certain 
other public-houses. The Kyrle Society is willing 
to give all the help that it ctn in this important 
direction ; but its energies arc unfortunately para- 
lysed for the present by the want of a few hundred 
pounds. The office i* at 14 Nottingham Place, 
London, \V. 

A novel method of cooling water for drinking 
purposes is in general use at a certain American 
town. The wells there, cut in the solid limestone 
rock, have become contaminated, and although 
the water from them is tempting in its cool fresh - 
lies.-, it is of course most dangerous to health. 
Some years back it was determined te obtain a 
fresh supply from a spring about three miles dis- 
tant, and an exposed iron pipe has been used for 
the purpose, with the result that the water deliv- 
ered to the town was, although pure, warm and 
uninviting. In order to lower the temperature of 
the water, it is now canied by a pipe down to the 
bottom of one of the disused wells into a 
cistern there, another pipe proceeding from the 
lower part oi the receptacle up to the surface, 
where a stopcock is fitted to it. It is obvious 
that the water so treated will speedily become 
lower* d in temperature, and tlmt as fast as it is 
drawn otl for use the subaqueous cistern will be 
lefilled. The plan is an ingenious one, and might 
be imitated with advantage in many localities 
wdiere cool w'ater is not otherwise obtainable. 

The buried city of Pompeii lias not yet yielded 
up one- third of its artistic treasures, and it is cal- 
culated that at the present rate of working, which 
1 * by no means slow, about seventy years must 
elapse befoie the place has been thoiouglily un- 
earthed. In the meantime interesting discoveries 
are continually being made, and our knowledge of 
Pompeii and its inhabitants is always bMng added 
to. Some very fine mural paintings have once 
more been disclosed to light by the discovery of a 
building which appears to have been used as a bath- 
ing establishment. These pictures are described 
as being elegant in design and appropriate to the 
place in which tl»y were found. One picture, 
curiously enough, reminds one of recent events in 
Africa, for it represents Nile scenery with pygmies 
or dwarfs m combat with various animals. The 
healthy spirit of amusement and caricature was 
abroad then, as it is now, for we are told that one 
design is clearly of this nature. It represents a 
dwarf trying to draw another out of the water, 
but having been seized by a crocodile, he has tied 
himself on to another pygmy on 1 laud, who is 
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vainly trying to prevent his friend being en- 
gulfed. 

There are multitudes or worthy persons in this 
world who would be very much offended if it were 
suggested that they were so benighted as to believe 
in witchcraft or in any kind of fetich. Yet these 
same good people will believe all that a quack 
advertisement tells them, and will part with their 
money without hesitation if the bait is only 
worded with sufficient cleverness. The word 
* electric * is about as much abused by quacks as 
any in our language, and we fear that it is to 
many a positive fetich with which they can be 
readily gulled. A lady has lately written to the 
Times complaining that she has been under ‘ elec- 
tricar treatment in London for the removal of su- 
perfluous hairs from her face, and that, although 
she paid forty-five pounds to the advertiser, 
beyond the expense of staying in town during 
treatment, she has derived no benefit. She there- 
fore comes to the conclusion that the defect she 
suffers from cannot be cured by electricity. Here 
she is wrong, for it represents one of the best 
agents for the purpose. But a skilled and edu- 
cated hand is necessary, and such is not generally 
associated with medical advertising. A properly 
qualified surgeon would always be willing to give 
advice upon such a point for a fortieth part of the 
fee which this lady paid. 

Professor Cushman, who holds the post of 
apiarist at the Rhode island Agricultural Experi- 
mental Station, United States, has recently read 
a paper on Bees and their Ways, and lie states 
that those insects do not injure bound fruit, for 
its juice is injurious to them, but that they 
confine their attention to that which is bruised 
and blemished. Professor Cushman’s observation^ 
were corroborated by many of those present. It 
is certain that wasps do not trouble themselves 
to select the blemished fruit, but make havoc ot 
the be&t which conies in their way. We once saw 
a large growing apple which was completely hol- 
lowed out by these pests, who had commenced 
operations by making a small entry-door in the 
skin of the fruit. Tlieir depredations were 
brought to an end, so far as this apple was con- 
cerned, by the application of boiling water from 
the spout of a kettle. On cutting open the fript 
there were found no fewer than forty-two dead 
wasps within. 

M. Nansen proposes to leave Norway on a fresh 


M. Nansen proposes to leave Norway on a fresh 
expedition to the North Pole in February 1892, 
und a specially constructed boat will be built to 
convey him and his dozen intrepid companions 
to the la'nd of ice. This expedition differs from 
all which have preceded it in that a totally new 
route has been assigned for it. It will be re- 
membered by those who have followed the recent 
history of Arctic exploration that in 1881 the 
Jeanette was wrecked in the attempt to reach the 
pole by Behriug Strait. Just four years after 
this event, several articles wllich had belonged 
to the crew of this ill-fated vessel were earned 
on a piece of ice to the coast of Greenland, and 
the question arises, how did they accomplish their 
remarkable voyage ? The nature of the various 
currents eastward and westward is known, and 
it is considered impossible that they could have 
been the cause of these articles reaching Green- 
land; and the obvious presumption is that there 
shorter and direct route right across the 


North Pole. If this surmise be correct, it is a 
curious circumstance that Nature should have at 
last pointed out the solution of a problem which 
has baffled so many. 

‘ A Physician/ who dates from Edinburgh, has 
written an interesting letter to the 2'imes on the 
subject of shoeless horseB. ’ He says that he has 
taken one of his horses, .a cob, on k driving tour 
of nearly four hundred miles, the animal being 
shoeless. No symptom of tenderness or lameness 
has occurred since that time, although the horse 
has been more or less constantly driven over 

f )aved and macadamised streets. With two other 
lorses of larger size lie tried the same treatment, 
but failed. He believes that where the growth 
of hoofs is strong and rapid, horses are the 
better for not being shod, and that quite a large 
proportion, in country places especially, could be 
employed without shoes. In the case of the cob, 
the hoofs have to be rasped away a little in 
front, but the sole of the foot is left untouched. 
In slippery weather, he is invaluable, us he is 
far more sure-footed than a horse with roughened 
shoes. 

From the Report of the municipal authorities 
of New York City, it appears that from January 
1887 to May 1890 there were recorded in that 
city sixteen deaths from accidents with electric 
currents. These were caused by workmen cut- 
ting wires, from grasping wires hanging loose, 
and in one case the current W'as conveyed to the 
victim through the medium of a metal show- 
case. Considering that the installation of the 
electric light system has been so lapid and general 
m New York, the number ol deaths cannot be 
regarded as very high. Precautions are being 
adopted against such fatalities in the future, and 
their occurrence while things aie m such an 
experimental stage need not unduly prejudice us 
against this mode of illumination. Our apparent 
delay in adopting elet tiicity as an illummant in 
this country has been due to mi. ■'taken legislation 
and other causes ; but we shall benefit by the 
experience of our American friends, and shall 
burely be the gainers m the end. 

The evidence given by l>r Dupre before a 
recent Board of Trade inquiry lelative to .the 
burning of the su-evv steamer Luadia of Liver- 
pool is full of interest. This unfortunate ship 
was laden with bisulphide of caibon, a heavy, 
colourless, and veiy volatile liquid, which is used 
in various manufactures, and is well known in 
the laboratory. This liquid vaporises at ordinary 
temperatures, and the vapour wdiicli it gives off 
is so heavy that it w r ill collect in depressions, 
and will flow along almost like a fluid. It will 
thus travel for some dibtance, and can be ignited 
should it meet in its course any heated material. 
A flame is not needed, for a dead cinder or the 
heat generated by rubbing two pieces of iron 
together, without an actual spark, is sufficient to 
bring about the result. In other words, this 
dangerous vapour when mixed with air will 
explode at a temperature far below red-heat. In 
the case of the Livadia , which contained one 
hundred and fifty tuns of the liquid in drums, 
it is supposed that one of these receptacles devel- 
oped a leak, and that tl?e vapour from it found 
its way to a light in the forecastle of the vessel. 

A syndicate has been formed, and the capital 
subscribed, to realise an undertaking that ha* 
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often been written about, but never attempted 
on any practical scale — namely, the utilisation of 
part of tlie Falls of Niagara as motive-power. It 
has been ascertained that lour per cent, of the 
total fall can be made to yield theoretically one 
hundred and twenty thousand horse-power, and 
it has been determined to divert this proportion 
of the current round the town of Niagara and 
to put it to useful employment 

.I’LL BE A BANKER. 

A PAI>KR FOR BOYS AND THEIR PARENTS. 

The all-absorbing question of many a parent 
is, ‘What shall I do with my boys?’ And it is 
one that grows yearly more difficult to answer. 
The respectable education which is now within 
reach of the poorest lad actually does lit him to 
become a formidable rival to the children of the 
middle class in the race o( lite ; and it is no mere 
figure of speech to say that lie sometimes reaches 
the goal yards ahead of his fellow-runners of 
superior birth and bringing-up. As the days go 
by, it will, we think, become more and more 
evident that the prize is for the swift- looted and 
not for the favoured ; and that in every calling 
in life the be^L place is for the man best fitted 
for it, be lie son of peer or peasant. ‘The bur- 
viva! of the fittest ’ is no mere idle phrase, put 
together only tor philosophers to wrangle over. 
It is, whatever we may choose to think, a broad 
principle of busy every-day existence with its 
unceasing toiling and working. 

4 We must try to get one ol the boys into a 
bank,’ Very good ! But let us just look at 
how the mattor stands ; tor banking is something 
more than decent ho uis, a gentleman’s position 
in life, and a regularly paid salary. 

In the first place, a nomination will have to 
be secured through some one of influence with 
the bank. If the lad’s father is a professional 
man of weight and standing, and likely to help 
the interests of the bank in the district, there 
will not be much difficulty in the preliminaries. 
(Perhaps it is well just here to state that we are 
considering in the present paper English rountrii 
banks and hanking , not the larger concerns, with 
longer office hours and harder work m the metro- 

S oiis.) If banking as a calling has actually been 
ecided on, it is well to make early application, 
as the lists of candidates for clerkships are invari- 
ably very long ones, and years may have to pass 
before the applicant’s turn ui rives. When it 
does, he will be summoned by the banker, or the 
Board of Directors, or their General Manager, 
before whom he will have to pass an introductory 
examination, either oral or written, or perhaps 
both. If this is successfully got tluougli, the 
candidate will be appointed to a junior clerkship 
at the head office or one of the branches of the 
bank ; and his business-life straightway begins. 
There is one thing that cannot be too forcrblv 
impressed upon the mind of a youth thus start- 
ing : it depends upon himself entirely whether 
he remains an ordinary clerk all his lifetime, or 
attains to a post of importance at the head of the 
establishment lie has entered. 

His first duties will of necessity be mechanical 
and ordinary ; but if he lias his wits about him, 
he will soon discover that to be a successful 
bunker calls 'lor the cultivation and exercise of 


many faculties. It may seem a trivial point to 
notice here, but in reality it is one of some import- 
ance — namely, that a young clerk cannot give too 
much attention to his handwriting, which should 
be plain and neat, and after that as artistic as pos- 
sible. A great deal of his time will be spent 
with pen in hand, and to gain satisfaction himself 
and to give it to his superior officers, he should 
strive to handle this little instrument as best he 
can. It is too common by far for a bank clerk to 
consider himself too much a gentleman to write 
well. He somehow does not wish to be known 
as a 4 mere clerk/ and forthwith strives after some 
quaint individuality of stroke or flourish, in order 
that no stranger seeing his pen -work should be 
able to conclude that tlie man behind it is a 
quill -dii ver. What nonsense, forsooth ! As well 
might a young genius of engineering be ashumed 
of a masterly manner of handling his tools, or 
a clergyman of a graceful ^ T ay of delivering his 
sermons. 

The young clerk should lose no time in putting 
himself in touch with the best men of his calling, 
and in obtaining the most valuable information to 
be found on the several matters whi< h present 
themselves to him in his daily duties. In bunking 
especially, knowledge is power. With these ends 
in view, lie should first of all join the admirable 
association known as tlie Bankers’ Institute, the 
publications of which cannot fail to prove of 
inestimable value to him. He will by this means 
be introduced to some of the real questions of 
interest to the profession. He would do well to 
set aside a portion of every evening’s Leisuie to 
a careful study of hanking law and practice, 
picking up on every available opportunity any 
scrap of information bearing upon his life-work. 
For some time, perhaps, all this might seem 
superfluous. But let him bear in mind that the 
positions of any worth in a bank are almost 
invariably filled by men competent to enter 
at once and fully upon the duties of the empty 
posts. A •banker, it need hardly be said, would 
far more willingly fill a vacancy with a man 
already capable than with one who might make 
himself capable after liis appointment. Always 
be ready, then, for an emergency. There is 
plenty of room at the top of the profession, for 
the simple reason that so many unready men 
cluster at the bottom. 

Tlie unreudy men are those who just do what 
is absolutely necessary. They feel no interest in 
anything save what is immediately under their 
noses. They are listless and careless, -and glad 
when the afternoon hour comes to # leave the 
office, and in no haste to return to it on the 
following morning. Their boon-companions call 
them ‘right jolly good fellows/ like to have a 
‘glass’ with them at the hotel or club, or to walk 
up the street in their company. 

In most banks mere seniority has to step aside 
to make room for merit. When this is the case, 
a parent or miardian might, we think, pretty w-ell 
decide upon the chances of a young clerk’s future, 
by calling to mind the many qualifications which 
go to make an ideal banker. With these before 
him on the one hand, and what lie actually 
knows of the lad on the other, a pretty shrewd 
calculation might be made. 

Character — moral backbone, if you like — is in- 
dispensable. A banker must primarily be a man. 
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He must know when to say No, and be able to 
say it when necessary. Ijtis decisions must often 
be immediate and final. He must be a keen 
observer of human nature, knowing instinctively 
a fool from a knave, and a man honest of motive, 
but weak in will, from one who is genuinely 
honest and habitually upright.. lie must have 
sufficient acquaintance with the several businesses 
of the neighbourhood to judge of the possibilities of 
the success of his clients in them. His knowledge 
of men and things mu«>t be wide and varied. His 
position and influence must be unmistakable and 
acknowledged. He must be known to fail in 
nothing and to cringe to no one. He must, in 
short, be the walking iucarnation of the best 
banking traditions. « 

It might be noted in passing that with most 
banks it is understood that their officers should 
not refer in any public way to matters theological 
or political ; and though this is felt to be a hard- 
ship by some earnest-minded folk, we cannot 
help thinking that the restriction is a wise one. 
There are so many divisions and subdivisions of 
opinion on these subjects, that it is impossible to 
enunciate extreme views without causing pain or 
offence *to some whose ideas and beliefs are as 
real and valuable to them as v ours may be to us. 
So far as is consistent with the preservation of 
his own manhood, a banker should be ‘all things 
to all men,’ and not worry himself or his friends 
with fractious party -spirit, which indeed is some 
times extremely narrowing. 

A word as to the spending of after-office hours, 
which in the case of bank officials are usually 
many. Some of these will, as a matter of course, 
for health’s sake, be spent in outdoor sports and 
occupations— cricket and football, walking and 
riding, fishing and gardening ; but even then a 
goodly number will remain to be filled. 

Most men have a hobby ; all men should. It 
clears up the brain in a wonderful way, taking 
the tireu attention into other channels, rubbing 
off the cobwebs, and infusing a fresh interest into 
life. At seventy years of age, Alison, reviewing 
his days, and feeling as strong as at twenty-five, 
attributed his happy condition to a variety of 
occupation. ‘Either the law or the literature 
singly,’ he said, ‘ would, I am persuaded, liu\;e 
ruined my health or terminated iny life ; but the 
two together saved both.’ 

Microscope or telescope, botany or literature — 
the hobby- world is a wide one, and oflers all 
kinds of entertainment to the man with time 
and intelligence. 

If a young man is lucky enough to have a 
choice in tile matter, he should, we think, enter 
the service of a joint-stock bank in preference to 
that of a private establishment. The fact is 
banking has of late years changed much, and 
altogether in the direction of publicity being 
given to its financial standing. Private banks 
with their unpublished balance Sheets are rapidly 
being swallowed up by joint-stock companies, 
who annually issue officially certified statements 
of assets and liabilities, which have to pass the 
scrutiny and comment of the ablest financiers of 
the day. And besides, there is greater chance of 
.promotion without favour in joint-stock service. 
Here poor relations and friends’ sons do not as 
a rule get the plums out of the pudding when 
better fingers are waiting close by. 
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As to salaries— they range from ten, twenty, or 
thirty pounds to, say, two thousand pounds per 
annum. In big towns, larger figures even than 
these last are mentioned in connection with names 
well known in banking circles. 

In the matter of guarantee there need be no 
bother or anxiety of any kind, for bankers gene- 
rally prefer to hold the bonds issued by the large 
societies who for a reasonable payment undertake 
to stand in the position of guarantors of the 
fidelity of men holding positions of trust, be they 
junior clerks or general managers. 

THE SECRET MOURNER. 

i. 

They bore liim on to his grave in the heart of the busy 
town ; 

And with furtive footsteps following, I watched them lay 
liim down : 

The mourners, many and sad — though they wept there 
one and all, 

The teais that fell were as naught to mine, that could 
not fall. 

ll. 

We loved each other dearly, in a day that is distant now ; 
Rut something got to his ear, and he suddenly changed 
somehow 

A something got to his ear— I never could gather what — 
And he kept away from thence, and his love for me was 
not. 

hi. 

I hid my gi ief in my heart, and bore it as best I might ; 
Tlieie was never darkness yet but bad some relieving 
light ; 

And I found a balm in the thought, that although his 
love was gone, 

I could follow' him secretly , and in seci et still love on. 

IV. 

And this I’ve done tlnough the year-, that have come 
and gone since then 

(So far the love of w omen sui passes the love of menl ; 

I’ve hung on his tiaek to the last, for 1 only ceased 
to day, 

As fiom his grave in the town I turned in my woe aw'ay. 
v. 

Eaith now* looks lone in mine eyes, yet I am not all cast 
down ; 

I have film faith that at last I shall somewhere grasp 
Love’s crown ; 

That when the end shall have coine, whatever is good 
and tiue 

Will receive its just reward, and a love like mine its 
due. J amks Dawson. 
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ROMAN FEVER. 

Rome, the capital of the kingdom of Italy, and 
centre round which the Roman Catholic Church 
revolves, has the character, not undeserved, of 
being the most unhealthy of the capitals of 
Europe. Munich has al wavs the spectre of 
typhoid fever haunting it, and Stuttgart can hy 
no means show a clean bill of health ; hut m 
Rome not only doe* fever of one sort or other riot 
in the summer, but it also broods in the winter. 
No sooner does the sun begin to gain power, the 
flowers to open, and the birds to sing, than those 
not inured to malaria pack their portmanteaus 
and depart. Too often, vi-ilors to Rome in the 
winter ami early spring carry away with them, if 
not prostrated on the spot, the germs of typhoid ; 
and as all the world goes to Rome, the curiosity ! 
shop of the world, it is well that the causes of 
the insalubrity of the city should be well under- 
stood, in order that, as far as possible, precautions 
should be taken against the tever. To remedy 
the evil lies not in their hands, but in those of 
the municipality, which is eagerly labouring to 
make Rome so hideous as to deter travellers from 
the desire of minting it, and as yet has not 
done suflieient in the right direction to correct 
the deadly evil. 

There arc two causes why fever is always 
threatening in Rome, both, however, reducible to 
one, and that, the Tiber. The conformation of 
Rome may be rouglily illustrated by the hand 
outspread on the table. The several hills, Fineian, 
Quirinal, Viminul, Esq inline, Celian, and Aven- 
tine, radiate from a high tableland to the cast. 
The Quirinal and Capitoline were all one finger 
originally, but were cut through by Trajan. The 
drainage of the town naturally runs down the 
valleys between the hills. T4io most populous 
portion of modern Rome lies on the level plain 
which was originally outside of the walls, and 
was the Campu* Martins, the exercising- and the 
play-ground of the ancient Romans. This portion 
is not elevated to any considerable extent above 
the river, though now in parts lumpy, owing to 


the vast masses of ruin of fallen amphitheatres 
and mausoleums, now buried under the founda- 
tions of medieval palaces. TIardly anywhere is 
modern Rome built on the virgin soil; it is reared 
over the rubbish of ages ; this may account for 
the fact that in Rome a shower does not freshen 
the air, hut releases unwholesome vapours, so that 
the natives always close their windows against 
them during and after rain. The original level of 
the Forum was in places forty feet below the pres- 
ent level, and the ancient level was very slightly 
above that of the Tiber. This was why there 
was a swamp in it, into which Curtins plunged 
with his horse, in accordance w ith a widespread 
superstition that a fathomless hog can only be 
given a bottom by the sacrifice of a human life. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the gulf into 
which he leaped was an earthquake chasm ; such 
would have filled with water, so low is the level, 
directly. . lie plunged into a swamp, and this 
swamp remained, reduced indeed, but still a 
swamp, to the lust days of Imperial Rome. 

All this portion was difficult to drain because 
surrounded hy hills, which poured their water 
(Pown into it; but the Cloaca Maxima, the main 
drain, was carried under it ; and from that rami- 
fied many lateral channels. This Cloaca Maxima 
in Imperial times was so large that a wagon 
! laden with hay could be driven up it. This is 
no longer the case ; a boat could but filler it, so 
little is, the crown of the arch above .the level of 
the Tib'*r at its usual height. This alone shows 
how the bed of the river has risen ; and with the 
rising of the river-bed, the drains cease to work 
with their former freedom. The silting up of the 
bod of the Tiber has al><> much to do with the 
unwholesomeness* of the Oatnpagna, which can- 
not he drained into the river for this reason, and 
to drain which, fresh channels would have to be 
cut into the sea. And here it is that one feels ! 
the vast advantage there is in the tide. This ' 
periodical fiux and reflux of the ocean helps to 
purify our cities lying on tidal rivers ; not only 
so, but the ebb of the tide gives opportunity for 
low lands to discharge their drainage into the sea, 
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and the returning tide shuts the sluices, the water 
is held back till the next elpb, when the weight of 
the accumulated water from off the land opens the 
sluices and pours away. But the Mediterranean 
is tideless, and the consequence is that low-lying 
districts such as the Maremma, the Pontine 
Marshes, and the Campagna, cannot be effectively 
cleared of stagnant water, and arc and must be — 
unless steam-pumps be employed — for ever fever- 
nests. Now, the Campagna lies, outride the very 
gates of Borne, nay, the very Foruin itself in a 
hardly -reclaimed bit of fever-swamp. The germs 
of low fever breed over vast tracts of country 
close outside Rome, and are wafted in with every 
air of summer. 

It is true that to the cu>t is a tableland, well 
elevated, from which the historic hills strike out 
as spurs ; but this elevated land gradually sinks 
again to the Tiber or into the Campagna. 

In patches here and there, in groups of a score 
or a hundred, the Eucalyptus has been planted ; 
but the Campagna needs much more energetic 
handling. If it cannot be drained except at such 
a prodigious co^t as to make the attempt beyond 
the means of the present government, burdened 
with military and naval charges, the Campagna 
might be planted throughout, and a forest of trees 
would rise up and render innocuous the moisture 
which now stagnates and exhales poison. Not only 
so, but great forests of trees would pay the expense 
of planting. Fuel in Italy is very expensive ; a 
box of olive' sticks that will not keep a tire in for 
a day costs one shilling and threepence ; there 
are hardly any decently-grown trees in Italy, 
except a few stone-pines, and some e\ergreen oaks 
in villa gardens. It was otherw^c m the times 
of Imperial Rome ; then woods were abundant, 
and then fevers were not so prevalent as at the 
present day. Forests over the Campagna would 
prove indeed a grateful addition to Rome, and 
the inhabitants could safely enjoy the pleasant, 
shade of the trees which absorb the moisture, 
that cannot now be got lid of save by evapora- 
tion. 

But other fevers than malarial scourge Rome ; 
if malaria sweeps the plains and low-lying parts 
of the town, the newly-built, stately ranges of 
houses, the squares, that occupy the InlD, are 
infested with typhoid. The reason is not far to 
seek. The communal authorities have built to 
an enormous extent all over the site of the 
Ludovisi villa gardens and over the high table- 
land — tlie knuckles and back of the hand, that 
sends do^i its fingers to the Tiber ; and it is 
precisely in this well-built, well-drained, high- 
situated part of Rome that typhoid fever does 
its worst. Drains have been carried from this 
new portion down to the Tiber, through the 
old town ; or rather the new drains have been 
connected with the old ones. Now, the gases 
generated by sewage always rise to the highest 
point ; consequently, the sewage*gas of the whole 
city seeks to escape through all the vents sup- 
plied in the new buildings for the*carrying oiF 
of their refuse. Here, again, the Tiber creates a 
difficulty. Owing to the rapid and enormous rise j 
of the waters at ceitain seasons, after heavy i 
rains, and on the melting of the snows on the ! 
"Apennines, Rome suffers periodically from floods. 1 
Net only is all the low-lying portion of the 
covered with water, hut the outlets of the 


drain s are choked. Consider what that means. 
Just above the bridge of St Angelo is the open- 
ing of a drain that carries off the refuse from a 
large and populous portion of the town. The 
bottom of this cloaca is about six feet above 
the level of the river when ordinarily full ; 
the crown of the arch is about twelve feet. But 
the river has been known to rise fffty-six feet ; 
that means that the mouth of the drain is not 
only covered, but there is thirty-eight feet of 
water above it, driving hack the sewage and 
preventing it from escaping. Much the same 
with all the drains in Rome. Every drain be- 
comes like a squirt or a popgun. The entering 
flood drives the gas back, and forces it out of 
all the apertures at the highest level; that is 
to say, fills the new ranges of bouses with 
mephitic vapours fatal to life. And the. same 
must happen whenever a Hood occurs sufficient to 
fill the mouths of the main drains. The refuse 
pouring down from the heights cannot escape ; 
it accumulates, ferments, breeds gases destructive 
to life, and these must escape into the houses 
whether on the low or on the high levels, but 
most ceitainly of all on the high levels. 

Now, there are two remedies to this intolerable 
evil. The first i<, that every main drain should 
have a chimney at the highest point to carry 
off the foul exhalations that are formed in the 
drains. This would maintain a circulation of 
air through them when the Tiber mouth is open ; 
and when closed, would form a mouth by which 
all these gases might be cairiod off. 

The municipal authorities, aware of the chok- 
ing of the mouths of the drains by floods, are 
engaged in carrying all into a main drum to run 
parallel with the Tiber and discharge at a lower 
level. Thu is excellent, but it is not enough. 
Vents at the highest level should be provided 
likewise. 

But there is a further remedy that should 
' not be neglected. In the Imperial times the 
Tiber w\os navigable for sea-going vessels as far 
as Rome, wlnKt its tributaries, the Anio, Norn, 
Chwuia, and Topino contained sufficient water 
for boats and barges to convey goods down them 
to the city. By this means a busy traffic was 
maintained by water between Rome and the 
interior of the peninsula. But all this is com- 
pletely changed. The mountains were at that 
time clothed m magnificent forests, that retained 
the water that fell on them, and discharged it 
slowly and gradually into the rivers. Now they 
are barren, every tree cut down, and only here 
and there some wretched scrub left. The result 
has been most disastrous. Not only does the rain 
th.it falls rush off at once, and so form inunda- 
tions, but it breaks down the friable lime and 
volcanic stone of the mountains, and carries it 
over wide tracts, producing devastation, and like- 
wise chokes the bed of the river, which by this 
moans is continually rising. The government is 
spending considerable sums in dredging the bed, 
and rectifying the course of the Tiber ; but 
nothing is done to strike the evil at its root, 
by replanting the Apennines, the Sabine and the 
Alban mountains. The economic importance of 
trees the Italian Government has yet to learn.. 
On the Baltic coast, the wanton destruction of 
pine-woods re.leased the sands, which, were blown 
inland, destroying whole tracts of fertile pasture, 
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and enveloping entire villages. The Prussian 
Government interposed, and has replanted the 
sandhills. In Switzerland, the cantons of the 
Alps jealously guard the forests, and painfully 
plant the steep slopes, wherever possible, to pro- 
tect against denudation and against avalanches. 
But the Ita’htn has as yet not learned the 
importance of the tree, and till lie does, the 
Tiber cannot be regulated in volume nor the 
Campagna rendered salubrious. 

M Y SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE HOMANCE OP A WKPCK. 

Uv W. Cluik RissEM., 

Author of the Wreck of the drosivnnr, etc. 

CHAPTER XXXVI.- MY CAPTAINCY. 

I am arrived now at a passage of this singular 
adventure that will admit only of brief indica- 
tions of certain features of it. I own that when 
1 look back upon this experience, it oilers itself 
as something so ama/ing, something so beside the 
most astonishing romantic incidents of sea-life 
winch my memory carries, that, though 1 was 
Ihe chief actor m it, 1 often at tins hour find 
myself pausing as in doubt of the actuality of 
the events 1 have related and have yet to nar- 
rate. 

Sometimes T wonder whether I might not 
have brought this kidnapping business — for thus 
it may fairly be called so far as Miss Temple and 
1 were concerned — to a speedy end by peremptory 
refusal to navigate the ship to Captain Braine’s 
island. But 1 have only to close my eves and 
recall the laces and recoliect the behaviour of the 
men who formed that barque’s crew, to know 
better ; 1 have only to repeople that now time- 
worn canvas with the countenances of those sea- 
men, to w ltness afresh the looks and hearing 
of the carp-nter, to recollect my defencelessness, 
the helplessness of my companion, whose life 
was absolutely dependent upon my judgment ; to 
think of the wild greed raised in the men by 
their dream of thousands, their resolution to get 
the money, the sense of lawlessness that would 
increase upon them with the growing perception 
of their irresponsibility as a crew deprived of 
their officers bv no crime of their own : 1 have 
only to recall all this along with my own thoughts 
and fears and bitter nerve-sapping anxieties, to 
understand that the course 1 adopted was the 
only practicable one open to me, and that what 
I did no other man situated as J then was but 
must have done also. But enough of this. 

That afternoon, when the carpenter relieved 
me at four o’clock, 1 went below and superin- 
tended the preparation of the two cabins at the 
extremity ot the cuddy for our reception. The 
berths were well lighted, with somethin" of taste 
in their equipment of pgmcl, bulkhead mould- 
ings, and the like. I was very careful to brfng 
up Mr Chicken's pistol and ammunition, and 
wlieu 1 was alone with Miss* Temple, 1 said: 
‘You are not afraid to handle a firearm, I 

think V 

‘Oh dear, no.’ 

‘You shot very well, I remember, with Mr 
Colledge .at a bottle. Who hit the bottle?’ 

‘I did. 5 

'So I might -Jhave thought by your manner of 


drawing upon it. Your figure showed nobly, 
Miss Temple, in you!- posture as markswoman. 
I remember the sparkle of your eyes as you 
glanced along the barrel. I should not have 
cared to be hated by you and in front of you 
at that moment.’ 

‘I wish 1 had the courage you feign I have,’ 
said she. 

‘ Well,’ I exclaimed, pulling the captain’s pistol 
out of my breast, ‘ here is a friend that will do 
more than bark for you, if you should find your- 
self in want of such help as it can give. I have 
a double-barrelled concern of a like build in the 
next room, so that between us we are able to 
muster three muzzles ^artillery enough to enable 
us to stand a siege, I Van assure you, with the 
ammunition we possess.’ 

She took the clumsy weapon in her small 
delicate white hand and toyed with it, levelling 
and examining it, and so forth. 1 bade her mind, 
as it was loaded. .She smiled, and going to her 
bunk, hid the pistol. 

‘1 shall certainly feel ‘easier for having it,’ 
said she. ‘You will not always now be next door, 
Mr Dugdale. You will be for four hours at a 
time on deck, whci^you keep your watch.’ 

‘Ay,’ said J ; ‘but there is a skylight ; and I’ll 
take care that the cabin lamp be kept burning ; 
and 1 have a keen ear, too, that will not be 
blunted through my thoughts, when away from 
you, always being here.’ • 

Wilkins waited upon us with punctuality and 
civility. Lush faithfully kept to his eml of the 
ship. 1 le never ottered to enter the cabin except to 
my invitation, when perhaps I would have some- 
thing m navigation to tell him about. He seemed 
anxious to keep us at ft distance, and picked up 
the ship’s routine, when his watch came round, as 
1 let it fall, with an air of morose reserve. 1 
made several efforts with an assumption ot cheer- 
I fulness and heartiness of manner to break through 
; his sullenness, with the dream of finding some- 
thing like" a human being ot sens-ibilitieb behind 
it., whom I should be able to influence into get- 
ting the crew to consent to speak a passing ship 
that Miss Temple might be trail-*! ei red to her ; 
blit lie was like a hedgehog ; his quills regularly 
ritse to my lea^t appioach. Jle would watch me 
1 with a sulky cursing expression in his eye, or 
; view me with a sour askant regard, and to my 
1 nvillpht speech respond in some ragged, scurvy 
sentence. 

But I did not play an obliging part with 
him very long. Having come to the ran elusion 
that he was a ruffian of immovable Qualities, I 
recurred to my earlier behaviour, addressed him 
only to give him instructions in a peremptory 
manner, or to point out the ship’s place on the 
chart ; so, as you will suppose, very little passed 
between us ; yet my putting on the airs of a 
captain and treating him as the mere lorecastle 
hand which he claimed to be, influenced his bear- 
ing, and rendered him even respectful. 

Nevertheless, I knew that he and his mates 
never had their eye off me, so to speak ; that 
having learnt the course to Cape Horn was so- 
and-so, the compass was watched with restless 
assiduity, every man as he w r as relieved at the 
wheel reporting the direction of the ship’s head to 
his companions forward, and \\ow A\e \iad Vmicu 
steering during his trick ; that my behaviour on 
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deck was critically followed by eyes in the fore- 
part of the ship; that I ''could never give an 
order to trim sail during my watch but that it 
was duly reported to Lush, and weighed and con- 
sidered by the crew m the frequent councils they 
held in the caboose. All this I was secretly 
informed of by Wetherly. 

Yet I had nothing to complain of in the 
behaviour of the men. They sprang to my 
bidding, awl their ‘Ay, ay, sirs,’ and responses 
to my orders, had as lively and hearty a ring as 
any one could hope to hear in the mouth of a 
crew. They sang briskly when they pulled 
and hauled with enjoyment of the sound of 
their own voices, and with a marked willing- 
ness in their demeanour to contribute their 
utmost to the navigation of the vessel. 

But outside the actual, essential routine of the 
ship nothing was done. The decks were washed 
down at very long intervals only ; there was no 
sailmaking or repairing ; the spun-yarn winch 
was mute ; the dialing gear was left to rot ofl‘ as 
it would ; the carpenter indeed saw to the rigging, 
took care that everything should be sound, for 
neither he nor lus mates had a mind to lose a 
mast. But there was very Ii* tie of sweeping or 
polishing, of swabbing or cleaning 

The rum was kept down in the steerage ; every 
day Wilkins drew as much as sufficed to furnish 
the men with two glasses apiece. After drawing 
the stuff, lie regularly presented lumsdf with it 
to Lush or me, according as the one or the other 
of us was on deck, that it might be seen he had 
drawn the allowance only. The men seemed 
fully satisfied. There was never any demand for 
more grog than what win given to them, and I do 
not recall a single instance of intoxication. 

I was as eager as any man aboard to make an 
end of the voyage —to arrive at all events in the 
South Sea, where, let the problem of the island 
prove what it might, we should have come to the 
end of our expectations, und be able to see our 
way to the near future, that might ’signify a 
return home for me and Miss Temple ; and con- 
sequently, 1 never spared the barque's canvas, 
but, on tlie contiary, would bold on every rag 
to the very last, leaving the white clipper hull to 
sweep through it at the pace of a comet. The 
carpenter used the little ship in the same way, 
and between us both, our runs in the twenty-four 
hours would again and again rise to figures that 
might have been deemed almost miraculous in 
those days of round bows and kettle bottoms, oi 
apple sid$s, and a beam but a third less than the 
length. 

It came into my head once that we might run 
short of fresh water before we should arrive at 
that spot on tlie chart where the captain’s gold 
was supposed to be buried, and 1 earnestly hoped 
that this might happen, since a threat of thirst 
must infallibly drive us for help to the first port 
we could manage to reach. I asked the carpenter 
if he knew what stock of water then, was aboard. 
He said no, but promised to find out, and later in 
the day came to tell me that there were so many 
ca-dcs, making in all so many gallons— I cannot 
recollect the figures. To satisfy myself, I went 
into the hold with him, and discovered that he 
Was right, and then entered into a calculation, 
which, to my secret mortification and disappoint- 
ment, expressed a sufficient quantity of water 


aboard to last all hands of us at a liberal supply 
per diem for at least six months. 

Now that I had assured myself as to the pos- 
ture of the crew, and was profoundly satisfied in 
my own mind that their consuming eagerness to 
arrive at the island would guarantee a uniformly 
proper behaviour in them, unless thev addressed 
themselves to the rum casks, or unless I gave 
them cause to turn upon me, I had no misgiving 
in suffering Miss Temple to be seen by them. 
She was therefore constantly with me on deck 
when my lookout came round, and all the hours 
I could spare from sleep 1 dedicated to her 
society ; so that it would be impossible to imagine 
any young unmarried couple passing the time in 
au association more intimate and incessant. At 
the beginning of this run to the South Pacific 
she showed a spirit that afterwards temporarily 
failed her. It was two days after 1 had con- 
sented to navigate the vessel that T observed a 
certain air of determination in her, as though she 
had been earnestly contemplating our situation, 
and had formed her resolution to encounter what 
might come with courage and patience Then, 
after a while, her pluck seemed to fail her again ; 
I would find her sitting motionless in the cabin 
with her eyes fixed on the deck, and an expres- 
sion of misery in her face, ns though her heart 
were broken, f could not induce her to eat ; 
though, Clod knows, there was little or nothing 
to tempt her with. She could not sleep, she told 
me ; and the glow faded out of her deep and 
beautiful eyes. Palo she always was, but now 
her face took a chaiactor of haggardness, which 
her whiteness, that was a loud mess in her when 
in health, accentuated to a degree that was pres- 
ently shocking to me. "When oil deck, she would 
take my arm and walk listlessly, almost lifelessly, 
by im side, briefly replying to me in low tones, 
winch trembled with excess of grid. 

Secretly loving her as 1 did, though not as yet 
had a syllable, nay, as 1 bdie\e, had a look of my 
passion escaped me, 1 began to diead the influence 
oi her miseiy upon im beluuionr to the men. 
She was a constant appeal to me, so to speak, to 
call the fellow's alt, and tell them that the gild 
was pining her heart aw ay, th.it she must be put 
aslioie or conveyed aboard another ship this side 
Cape Horn, though it came to our backing our 
liiai n topsail to wait for one, or that I would 
throw* up my command of the vessel and refuse 
to sail her another mile. I say I lived in mortal 
fear of my being forced into this by sentiment 
and sympathy ; lor I was advised by every secret 
instinct, by every glance I levelled at the crew, 
by every look I directed at the carpenter, that 
the certain issue of such a resolution as that 
must involve my life ! 

I said everything I could imagine that I 
thought might reassure her, and one afternoon 
spent two hours in earnest talk with her. I 
tolll her that her grief' was influencing me, and 
that it might come to my not being able to 
control myself nf my relations W’itli the crew' ; 
and I went on to point out wdiat must follow’' if 
1 suffered my sorrow’ for her to betray me into 
any other attitude towards the men than that I 
now w’ore. I had never been very candid in 
this w r ay w’itli her before, not choosing to excite 
her alarm and distress, ami now I succeeded in 
thoroughly frightening her. It was enough that 
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I should indicate the probability of her being 
left alone among the crew to fill her with horror. 

I need not give you the substance of my talk 
with her. So much remains to be told that I 
can only refer to it. But it achieved the end I 
had hoped to witness. 

When next day came, I found some spirit in 
her voice atfc. manner. Whilst we sat at break- 
fast alone, as we invariably were whether in the 
cuddy or on deck, she exclaimed, viewing me 
with an earnestness which there was nothing 
in the faiut smile that accompanied it to 
diminish : 

‘I have taken your lecture to heart, Mr 
Dugdale, and I mean to reform. I have shown 
myself a sad coward ; but you shall have no 
further reason to complain of me for that I am 
ashamed of myself. I wonder that I have con- 
fidence enough to look at you when I compare 
my behaviour with yours. You have thought 
only of me, and 1 have thought only of myself, 
and that is the difference between us.’ 

‘It puts a new pulse into my heart to hear 
you talk so,’ said I. ‘ I want to conduct you 
home to your mother’s side out of this wild 
adventure, with the same beauty and health that 
you brought away from England with you. It 
grieved me to the soul to see you refusing food, 
to watch your face grow mg hollow, to hear of 
your sleepless nights, and to witness ill vour eyes 
the misery that was consuming you. Pray keep 
this steadfastly in mind— that every day shortens 
our run to the South Pacific, and that every day 
this horrible experience is lessened by twenty- j 
four hours. Whether there be gold m the island 
or not, whether the island have existence or not, 
the crew must still be dependent upon me to 
carry them to a port, and the port that is good for 
them will be good tor us ; fur it will be strange 
if from it we are unable to proceed straight home 
All along 1 have said it is but a question of 

{ latience and waiting, and God alone can tell 
low grateful 1 shall be to you if you will enable 
me to play the part that I know muU be played 
if our safety is to be worth a rushlight.’ 

From this time '■he showed herself a thoroughly 
resolved woman. She ceased to tease me with 
regrets, to distress me with inquiries which 1 
could not answer, to imply by her silence or her 
sighs or looks of reproach that I had it in my 
power by some other sort of policy than what I 
was pursuing to get her safely away out of the 
barque. With this new mind in her came a 
subtle but appreciable change in her manner 
towards me. Heretofore her behaviour had been 
uniformly haunted by some small flavour more 
or less defined of her treatment of me, and indeed 
of all others, saving Mr Colledge, aboard the 
Indiaman. She had suggested, though perhaps’ 
without intending it, a sort of condescension m 
our quiet hours, with a deal of haughtiness and 
almost contemptuous command in moments wljen 
she was wrought up by alarm and despair. 1 
now found a sort of yielding in # !ier, a compliance, 
a complaisance that was almost tender, a subdued 
form of expression, no matter what the mood 
might be which our conversation happened to 
excite in her. 

HoWever, I consoled myself by thinking that 
our situation hung in too black a shadow over her 
mind to enable her to guess at what might be 


going on in it. Besides, never a word had I let 
fall that she could construe into a revelation of 
mv passion for her. Had l loved her a thousand- 
fold more than I did, my honour must have held 
my emotions dumb. It was not only that my 

E ride determined me to keep silent until 1 might 
ave good reason to believe that my love would 
not be declined by this high and mighty yflung 
lady of the Countess Ida with hidden wonder at 
my impertinence in offering it ; I also was sen- 
sible that I should be acting the meanest part in 
the world to let her guess my feelings— by my 
language at least : my face I might not be always 
able to control— whilst she continued in this 
miserable condition, utterly dependent upon me 
for protection, and too helpless to avow any 
resentment, which she would he desperately 
quick to express and let me feel under other 
circumstances. 

We should be entering the bitter climate of 
the Horn presently, and s^ie was without warm 
apparel, ller dress, as you know, was the light 
tropical costume in which she had attired herself 
to visit the corvette. What was to he done ? 

‘You cannot face the weather of the Horn in 
that gaih,’ said 1 on one occasion, lightly glancing 
at her dress, to which her noble and faultless 
figure communicated a grace that the wear and 
tear and soiling of the many days she had worn 
it could not rob it of. ‘Needs must, you know, 
when Old Nick drives. There is but oue expe- 
dient : I hope you will not make if grimace at 
it.’ 

‘ Tell it to me.’ 

‘There is a good, warm, long pilot coat in my 
cabin. I will borrow needles and thread, and 
you must go to woik to make it fit you.’ 

She laughed with a slight blush. ‘I fear I 
shall not be able to manage it.’ 

‘Try. If you fail, fifty to one but that there 
is some man forward who will contrive it lor 
you. Most sailors can sew and cut out after a 
fashion. .But 1 would rather you should try your 
hand at it alone. If 1 employ a fellow forward 
he w.ll ha\e to come aft and measure you, and so 
on ; all which I don’t waul.’ 

‘Nor 1,’ she died eagerly. ‘I will tiy the 
coat on now, Mr Dugdale. 1 daresay I shall he 
able to fashion it into some sort of jacket,’ she 
added with another laugh that trembled with a 
sigh. 

1 procured the coat, and helped her to put it 
on. It had been built for an oiercoat, and 
designed to wrap up more than tl^ nairow 
shoulders for which it had been fashioned, and 
it buttoned easily over the girl’s swelling figure. 

‘Come, we shan’t want a tailor after all,’ said 
I, backing a step to admire her m this new queer 
apparel. 

4 It will keep me warm,’ said she, turning 
about to take a view of herself. 

‘And now,’ salt! I, ‘for a hat. That elegant 
straw of youth will not do for Cape Horn.’ 

1 overhauled the captain’s wuirdrobc, and un- 
earthed three hats of different kinds— one of them 
a wideawake ; another, a cap of some kind of 
skin, very good to keep a night-watch in in diity 
weather ; and the third, an old-fashioned tar- 
paulin glazed hat— the sire of the sou’ -wester of 
our own times, though, to be sure, sou’-wester 
caps, as they were called, were in use at the 
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beginning of the century. This example of head- 
gear I returned to the locker in which 1 had 
found it, but the other two Miss Temple thought 
she could make serviceable. She tried them on, 
stealing glances almost coquettish at me as she 
peered at herself in the looking-glass which I 
Drought from her cabin. 

Utiere had been a time when nothing, I am 
persuaded, could have induced her to touch those 
nate. She would have shrunk from them with 
the aversion and disgust she had exhibited at 
Captain Braiue’s suggestions about the furnishing 
of her cabin in the steerage. Assuredly, old 
Ocean x\as working a mighty change in her 
character. Life real, stern, uncompromising, was 
busy with her ; and just* as Byron says of his 
shipwrecked people that the mothers of them 
would not have known their own sons, so was I 
assured of my shipmate Louise that, if it pleased 
God we should escape from the perils of this 
adventure, she would emerge a changed woman 
in every characteristic that had been displeasing 
in her before. 


SOME CURIOSITIES OF THE PATENT 
ROLLS. ‘ 

In any work dealing with the whims and eccen- 
tricities of the human mind, a copious chapter 
might be filled with instances drawn from our 
Patent Rolls. The strangest ideas and most 
impossible schemes are to be found there side by 
side with inventions which have left a lasting 
mark in the history of human progress. Much 
that is amusing from quaintness ot phraseology, 
or the over-sanguine expectations formed by 
inventors ot the results of their discoveries, is 
to be met with by the most casual reader. To 
those who care to look deeper, the Patent Rolls 
are full of instruction. Many illustrious names 
are to be found up and down their pages ; and 
in spite of the mistaken views and, shattered 
hopes of many of our early inventors, shrewd 
* guesses at truth’ are here and there to be dis- 
cerned, and tlie true interests ol science can be 
seen all the time making a slow but steady 
progress. During the reign of Elizabeth, tie 
system of monopolies had become so extended 
as to form a crying evil. The whole trade of 
the kingdom was in the hands of a body ol men 
not probably exceeding two hundred in number, 
and was to a great extent confined to the capital. 
The follgiwing examples will give a good idea 
of their general nature. Political morality as 
well as political economy would find their rules 
constantly outraged by these transactions of good 
Queen Bess, who certainly lmd a keen eye to the 
filling of the royal exchequer, and was not over- 
nice as to the means employed. For instance, 
we find her granting ‘ a license to Thomas Corn- 
wallis only and no other to Ynake grants and 
lycences for keeping of gaming-houses and using 
of unlaw full games contrary to tne statute ot 
33 Hen. VIII.’ And again in the thirtieth year 
of her reign : ‘ A patent to Sir W. Rawleigii to 
make licenses for keeping of tavern es and retail- 
ing of wynes throughout all England.’ In 1598 
a gentleman rejoicing in the name of Ede Schetts 
had a grant conferred on him and no other ‘to 
buy and transport ashes aud ould shoes for seven 


yeeres.’ On another the right was bestowed ‘to 
provide and bring in all Spanish wools for 
making of felte hatts for twenty yeares.’ Mono- 
polies embraced a wide variety of subjects, for 
instance : ‘ To make spangles,’ ‘ To print the 
Psalms of David,’ ‘To print Cornelius Tacitus,’ 
‘ To printe all manner of songs in parts,’ ‘ To 
make glasses and so on. 

The abuse of this system produced a popular 
outcry, culminating, as every one knows, in the 
impeachment of Sir Giles Mompesson and others. 
James I. was forced to consent to the Statute 
of Monopolies, which, while abolishing all mono- 
polies which were grievous and inconvenient to 
the subjects ol the realm, made a special cxeep- 
tion of letters-patent and grants of privilege 
of the sole woiking or making of any new manu- 
facture to its true and first inventor, but so that 
it should not be ‘contrary to law nor mischiev- 
ous to the State by raising the price of com- 
mudoties at home or hurt of trade or generally 
inconvenient.’ Such was the origin ot our 
present system of patents. 

Among the early entries is an amusing one 
granted m 1(532 for ‘a fish-call, or a looking- 
glasse for fishes in the sea, very usefull for the 
fishers to call all kinde ol fishes to their nets, 
speares, or liookes.’ Fishes, then, like the rest 
ot us, have their weak points, it would seem, 
among which not the least is vanity. Fancy a 
respectable old sole or elderly conger being taken 
by such a transparent device 1 No doubt, how- 
oxer, the largest take was among the females, who 
could not lesht a peep. The manufacture of 
soup might not be considered an occupation fit 
tor a knight, yet in 1(522 a special privilege was 
granted to Sir Edmund Harewell, Sir Cary 
Raleigh, and others, ‘to use within the realm? of 
Ireland the misterie and trade of maknige all 
manner of son pen, and also of makinge ol soape- 
aslios, pott-ashes, &e.’ History dues not relate 
whether l’at took kindly to this new luxury, or 
whether these worthy knights lound the Emerald 
Isle a promising field toi speculation ; hut the 
soap-trade, which did not exist in England till 
the sixteenth century, began about this time to 
assume a growing importance m our national 
commerce. The following patent, taken out in 
1(572, sounds something like a meriy-go-round 
at a fair : ‘A special! lyeencc to use Ins new 
engine teach inge to perform? by nitificial horses 
the usual exercises of a complete horseman gene- 
rally taught in accademyes, namely, the running 
at the ring, throwing of the lance, shooting of 
the pistoll, and takeing upp ol the head.’ Tilting 
at the ring from a hobby-horse certainly sounds 
rather ludicrous ; though we have heard of an 
artificial horse that went through a series of 
back -jumping experiments, which were described 
as infinitely more trying to the seat of the rider 
than the evolutions of the live animal ! 

The ‘complete horseman,’ as turned out by 
the Riding Academies ol to-day, does not come 
up to this seventeenth-century ideal ; but it is 
interesting to note some of the chief features of 
the modern military tournament. While on the 
subject of athletic exercises, it may be well to 
notice a grant, on the 4th of July 1392, to one 
Thomas Samborne, of the ‘sole publick exercise, 
use, and benefitt of his new invented exercise 
called “Fives’” (a description of the,place wherein 
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the same is to be used is annexed to the patent), 
‘which is moderately expensive, and in itselfe 
innocent and harmless, and very much conducing 
to the health and refreshment of such as practise 
it.' Bravo, Thomas Samborne ! Many a school- 
boy will doubtless endorse your praise of ‘Fives/ 
Some form % c f the game was known in classical 
times, and was also common in England ; but 
this looks like the first mention of it by its 
modern name of ‘ Fives/ 

The interest taken, curiously enough, in the 
reign of that merry monarch Charles II. in 
scientific pursuits — of which the founding of the 
Royal Society is an example — is well illustrated 
by some of the patents taken out at that period. 
For instance, one granted in 1670 to Prince 
Rupert ‘ for converting soft iron into steel/ lie 
is also remembered in the annals of chemistry 
for Ins discovery of the glass ‘drop*/ which are 
still called by liis name. Jn 1678, one to Viscount 
Grandison ‘for mfiniug lead ore with coal instead 
of wood/ A well-known name —that of the 
Marquis of Worcester — appears on the Patent 
Rolls, for 1661 for an invention of ‘a watch oi 
elocke without spung or cheque or any other 
kind of windage upp : alsoe to make an engine 
upplyablo to any couch, by which a child of six 
yea res old may secure from danger all in the 
eoadi, and the (oachmau himself, though the 
horses become never so unruly/ What an 
invaluable ‘engine’ this would be in the present 
state of traffic in the metropolis — during the 
passing by of a ‘demonstration/ let us say, or 
when m the vicinity of brass bands, and on 
many other occasion* which may be left to the 
imagination of the reader, when horses are 
wont to become ‘never so unruh/ 

The idea of ft diving-dress and diving-bell lias 
always been a favourite one with inventors In 
1687 a grant was made ‘of the sole use and 
benefitt of the new invention of teaching persons 
to walke and remaine under water lor ye space 
of one, two, or three houres without coveiing over 
them* head or both, ye xv.iter coming both rouud 
and near their naked skin, and soe with perfect 
senses to worke or due any service in recovering 
and taking up any goods or merchandise* lost 
under waiter with greater ease and vigour than 
hath ever heretofore been found out or j>ra< tised 
by any other/ The person who first entrusted 
himself to the tender mercie.s of this aquatic 
Professor must have been of an exceedingly con- 
fiding nature, or blessed until unusually strong 
nerves. He kindly limits the leat to three 
hours ; but we fancy the pleasure would begin 
to pall after the first of them. What the exact 
natuie of this invention wa* it would be difficult 
to say ; it :s plain it was not a diviiig-dre&s. The 
diving-bell is mentioned by Lord 13acoix in the 
Novum Onjunnm as a machine used to assist 
persons labouring under water upon wrecks, by 
affording a reservoir of a!r, to which they might 
resort wdiencver t) ey required to taki j breath. 
Srneaton is supposed to have btfen the first to use 
it for civil-engineering operations in 1775), wdien 
the foundations of llexhain Bridge were being 
prepared. The bell in that case consisted of an 
oblong box of wood forty feet high, two wide, and 
three and a half long, and Avas supplied with air 
by a pipe fixed at the top. In 1788 Smeaton first 
employed the diving-bell as w r e now know' it in the 


construction of Ramsgate harbour. It was made 
of cast-iron, and weighed fifty hundredweight 
Passing to another subject, the dress of the 
ladies, in the early years of the last century is 
amusingly illustrated by the following entry in 
1737 : ‘A grant unto Jane Yanef, widtnv, and 
hoop-petticoat maker, of tile sole use and benefit 
of her new’ invention of a machine or joint hoops 
so contrived that she can bung an hoop-coat 
of four yards wide into the compass of two yards 
or less, for ladies to go into coaches and chaires 
without any manner of trouble or inconvenience/ 
Sundry pictures of Punch in the palmy days of ' 
crinolines rise to the mind’s eye in reading this 
account. The danger to life and property in the 
good old days of the gentlemen of the road gave 
rise to many inventions calculated to protect 
them — at least that w’as the design of the 
inventor — but personally, one would probably 
not have caied to make trial of their efficacy. 
Here is one : ‘ Watch and note guard, which will 
efectually prevent pickpockets* from robbing 
persons of their watches, and will likewise pre- 
Aent accidents of various kinds which too fre- 
quently happen to persons Aveanng watches and 
canv mg notes in Jlien breeches pockets/ This 
mien tor Avas evidently a man of observant habits, 
a philosopher in his way. Again, in 1787 a 
‘grant unto Edmund Strickland of Binning, in 
the county of Warwick, mechanick of Ins new 
linenled machine to prevent housebreaking and 
fire, and which may be applied to different pur- 
poses, and Avliuli will be found of never-failing 
utility lor the protection of lives and property/ 
litre Ave have no half-hearted measures for the 
relief of the timid householder, but a machine to 
prevent hi* chief dangers, lire and housebreaking. 
Wliat machine would ansAver both these purposes 
it would be hard to say, unless it was an ordmury 
ill ai uni. 

Patents for brewing and distilling processes are 
pretty frequent, but <lo not, as a rule, possess any 
peculiar matures. The idea of improving the 
quulitv oi tormented and distilled liquors by 
passing a current of electricity through the liquor 
is rather curious. A patent was taken out for 
this in 1843. 

•The following is a good example of old- 
fashioned political economy, innocent of Adam 
Smith or J. S. Mill — namely, a grant in 1732 
to one Isaac IloAA’e of his method of ‘extracting 
irom black beriys a spint equally good and whole- 
some, and as well flavoured as French brandy, 
the use of which will save II w Majesty* subjects 
A’ery considerable sums of money that are annually 
sent to France and other countries for brandy/ 
We have heard of champagne being made of goose- 
berries, and lidA’e probably been deceived by the 
same, but imagine line cognac from blackberries ! 

We are so accustomed to regard the lucifer 
match as indispensable, that Ave are apt to forget 
that its origin is veiy recent. In 1828 w r e find 
a patent for ^matches taken out by one Samuel 
Jones. The year before, a man named Walker 
had brought out some called ‘Congreves/ after 
Sir W. Congreve, the inventor of the rocket of 
that name. Eiglity-four of these were sold for 
a shilling, and w ltli the box was supplied a folded 
piece of glass paper. The phosphorus friction 
match, as Ave at present know it, w'as not intro- 
duced on a commercial scale till 1833. 
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Among well-known names appearing on the 
Patent Rolls we find those* of Josiah Wedgwood 
in 1769, and Ralph Wedgwood in 1796. The 
latter was granted three patents for ‘his new 
invented method of making earthenware.’ J osiah, 
who is described ‘ of Bursdem, Stafford,’ took out 
his •patent for ‘ornamenting earthenware and 
porcelain- ware by an encaustic gold bronze to- 
gether with peculiar encaustic painting in various 
colours in imitation of Etruscan and Roman 
earthenware.’ It was in 1769 that he opened 
new potteries on a large scale in Etruria, in 
Staffordshire, in partnership with Thomas Bently 
of Liverpool. Flaxman and other eminent artists 
were engaged to design and model reliefs, busts, 
and other designs for this "pottery, which attained 
such a just celebrity. 

The names of the chief pianoforte- makers are 
also to be seen. ‘John Broadwood of Gt 
Pulteney St, Golden Square,’ in 1783, then come 
the ‘Erards’ — Sebastian Erard in 1801, and 
Collard in 1811.* The name of Murdoch, famous 
in the annals of gas, occurs in 1844. It was 
Robert Murdoch who practically introduced coal- 
gas as an illuminating agent in 1798. In 1803 
the Lyceum Theatre was lighted with gas ; and 
in 1810 a public company for lighting the streets, 
&c., was formed. In September 1816 the name 
of George Stephenson appears in connection with 
a patent for the construction of ‘machines and 
railway carriages.’ It was not till 1825 that the 
first train carrying passengers and goods was 
started. The idea of obtaining perpetual motion 
has a wonderful vitality about it. The earliest 
instance of it on the Rolls is in 1635, ‘a special 
privilege to William Barton, Gent, of the sole 
licence and power to use and exercise certain 
engines by him invented which (being putt in 
order) will cause and mamtayne their owne 
mocions with continuance and without any bor- 
rowed force of man, horse, winde, river, or brooks, 
whereby many severall kinds of rare works may 
be pei formed to the benefit of tlic p common- 
wealth.’ One thing we can be absolutely certain 
about is, that these ‘works’ were very ‘rare.’ 
We find an invention of a similar kind patented 
os late as 1836 ; and even at tlic piesent day the 
idea is by no mean* extinct. * 

The patents in connection with medicine are 
not the least amusing, and will form a fitting 
conclusion to these extracts. The quacks of 
former days, like those of our own, seem to have 
possessed a wonderful command of language and 
a vast v<*fcabulary. These specific remedies have 
quaint titles: ‘Aromatic Ague Cake,’ ‘Oriental 
vegetable Cordial / ‘Compound Concentrated 
Fluid Vital Air’ (patented in 1799). In 1786 I 
John Thompson was granted a patent for his 
new medicine called ‘Baume d’arquebusade 
Concentre,’ or Concentrated Balsam of Arque- 
buaade, ‘which is one of the .greatest antiseptic 
ehymieal preparations, and the most sovereign 
remedy externally in the cure of fractures, dis- 
locations, &c., gunshot and other wounds of all 
kinds ; and internally in the jaundice and all 
II wi C0I uph\ints, the dropsy, gravel, and worms.’ 

:!! Wiiafc a mce derangement of diseases ! With 
; such a remedy at hand, one would have thought 
every ill that flesh is heir to would have 
beendiarmed away. Another ambi- 
"j^ed to a patent taken out in 


1850 by ‘Innocenzo della Lena of Piccadilly for 
flogistical and fixed earth of Mars, or powder of 
Mars.’ In 1749 one Thomas Smith of Spital- 
fields, Gent, took out a patent for his ‘new 
invented Medicinal Snuff in curing of disorder of 
the hypocondriac and meloncolly kind.* 

One other extract is too amusing to be passed 
over, though it haB nothing to do with medicine, 
but rather with a walking-stick, of enormous 
capacities apparently, which was patented in 
1814 — and perhaps came in useful at Waterloo — 
‘to contain pistol, powder, and balls, and screw 
telescope, pen, ink, and paper, pencil, knife, and 
drawing utensils.’ What an invaluable vade 
mccum — just the thing for a campaign ! 




THE STOltY OF A STORY. 

By Edward I). Cdmino. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 

‘Mr Meadowson,’ said Miss Alicia Malden with 
a mysterious air, * I want to have a little chat 
with you as soon as you have finished your tea.’ 

Ai thur Meadowson hastily disposed of the last 
fragment of cuke, and put his cup down on a 
knick-knack-laden table near. A tote- a -tote with 
Miss Malden was very dear to him, and hopes of 
enjoying one for five minutes brought him all the 
way from his lodgings in Brompton to No. 212 
Brook Street regularly every Tuesday. 

‘Yes, Miss Malden,’ he said, as the young lady 
took her seat on the sofa at his side — ‘ yes.’ 

‘I’ve got a great secret to tell you and she 
leaned forward to impart it in an impressive 
whisper. ‘ Mr Meadowson, J have unttca a look* 

Having unburdened her conscience, she drew 
back to mark the astonishment she expected the 
revelation would evoke. But Mr Meadowson, 
whose opinion of her talents was perhaps biased 
by admiration, manifested no surprise at all. On 
the contrary, he merely said that he was peifeetly 
sure anything Miss Malden wrote would be well 
worth reading 

‘ It \s very good of you to say so,’ she answered 
modestly, ‘ami you encourage me to ask a great 
favour.’ 

Arthur Meadowson blushed with pleasure, and 
said that she had only to say vvliat the favour 
was ; he would be only too charmed to do any- 
| tiling for her. 

‘ J want you to take the manuscript home with 
you to-day and read it. Then I shall ask you to 
give me your opinion of it,’ said Miss Malden 
with liei brightest smile. 

The ) oung man’s brain whirled : that smile 
intoxicated him, and he scarcely realised that he 
w'as being admitted into his liege lady’s most 
sacred confidence. 

‘ I want your candid opinion, mind,’ continued 
Miss Malden. ‘ I have read the story to Gw'en 
PcTllock, my dearest frifend, and she is delighted 
with it ; but of course she is no judge.’ 

In broken sentences, Arthur Meadowson strove 
to assert his conviction that Miss Pollock’s verdict 
only foreshadowed his own. 

*Gw r en thinks I ought to get at least two 
hundred pounds for it,’ said the authoress core* 
lessly j ‘but of course I don’t expect anything, 

I scarcely dare trust myself to think of the joy 
of seeing it in print, even,’ * 
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* I will do my very best for you, Miss Malden.’ 

‘Thanks, If you will come into the library, 
I will give you the manuscript. — Oh ! I almost 
forgot to tell you. It’s a secret from mamma. 
I am not going to tell her until the book is 
printed and published. I mean to give her a 
surprise.’ 

‘ We must find a publisher, Mr Meadowson,’ 
said the young lady as she unlocked a drawer in 
the library writing-table and took out a bulky 
brown- paper parcel. 

Miss Malden said ‘We!’ Aitliur Meadowson 
seized the parcel and pressed it to his heart 
‘Yes,’ he murmured ecstatically — ‘yes; and 1 

wish I could tell you how — liow— how 13nt 

he couldn’t ; the words would not come ; so he 
looked his feelings instead. 

‘ I di<l think of asking Mr Wegswood to look 
at it,’ said Alicia ; ‘ but I prefer to give it to 
you.’ 

Air Meadowson .slid the package under his arm, 
caught Miss Malden’s hand, and held it while he 
said u long ‘good-night.’ lie looked upon Augus- 
tus Wegswood as Ins most dangerous rival, and 
this signal mark of preference raised him at a 
bound into the seventh heaven. 

Mr Meadowson got into an omnibus at Hyde 
Park Corneh He was a man of about thirty years 
of age, who had been brought up with expectations 
that warranted his choosing a life ol idleness. 
When he was twenty-three, lU* title of his father’s 
fortunes changed, and fell with rapidity to the 
lowest ebb ; and at twenty- five Arthur Meadow- 
son found liimsell fatherless and penniless, with 
nothing but his own unaided abilities wherewith 
to earn a living. He faced the situation bravely, 
and fell back on literature ; anti being possessed 
of a ready and facile pen, lie contrived to keep 
his head above water by writing for magazines, 
at which laborious and unceitaiu vocation he had 
worked until the time our story opens. And to 
his consequent knowledge of literal v matters and 
acquaintance with the publishing iratoinity he 
owed in a measure the distinction Miss Malden 
had conferred upon him. 

Mrs Malden luid been a fiiend of his mother, 
anti had remained staunch through adversity ; 
her house in Brook Street was always open to 
him ; and since Alicia’s retain twelve months ago 
from the Continent, where she had received the 
finishing touches to her education, Mr Meadowson 
had fallen stcadih r more and more deeply in 
love with her. lie was aware that the young 
lady liked him ; but as he could not ask a gul 
who would inherit some four thou-viml a year to 
share the two hundred his pen brought him 
annual ty, he was compelled to stand u-uile, while 
more eligible suitors thronged louud to bid for 
the prize. 

Mr Meadowson left the omnibus at the South 
Kensington station, and, still hugging that parcel, 
dived into the maze of streets which lies between 
the Broinpton and v ulham Itoads. He bent Ins 
steps down one of the less sjiabony respectable, 
and drawing a latchkey from his pocket, let 
himself into a house whose lower window’s were 
adorned with cards bearing the legend, ‘ Furnished 
Apartments.’ His own rooms were up-stairs, and 
giving his landlady a call, to announce his return, 
he ran up to open Miss Malden’s manuscript. It 
looked rather formidable when he had taken off 


hundred and thirty sheets of closely-written 
foolscap, bearing on the outside, in artistic scroll- 
work, the title — 

At Eden’s Gate. 

An Idyll, in Three Volumes. 

By A. M. 

‘A good name,’ he muttered — ‘a very fair 
name. If the story is equal to it, it will do.’ 
The critic was overcoming the lover ; for Arthur 
Meadowson was a man of intrinsic honesty, and 
meant to deal with Miss Malden’s book as impar- 
tially as he could. 

lie hastened over hi§ dinner, and as soon as the 
cloth had been removed, turned up the lamp, 
drew in his chair, and set to work. He saw 
infinite possibilities in the future, for he felt that 
to secure publication of Alicia’s novel would go 
far to turn mere liking ifito a deeper channel ; 
and when it became clear that she actually recip- 
rocated his attachment he iuigl>t Ah well ; 

there would be time enough to build these castles 
in the air when the book was published. 

But by the time he had reached the bottom of 
the very first page* the eager light in his eye had 
faded ; at the end of the second his jaw fell 
visibly and his face grew blank ; and when he 
paused to turn over the third, the glance he cast 
at the huge pile of foolscap beside him betokened 
anything but a whetted appetite for ‘At Eden’s 
Gate.’ 

As a matter of fact, dismay and disappointment 
were already the feelings uppermost in his mind. 
The most timing effoits at ‘fine writing’ were 
framed in lengthy sentence*, whose construction 
argued the writer’s contempt for the elements of 
English grammar ; the simplest ideas were con- 
cealed in wordy shrouds of superlatives ; and the 
spelling was varied with a richness that gave 
orthography a new interest. 

‘Never mind the diction,’ said Mr Meadowson, 
setting his teeth as he took up chapter two ; ‘ I can 
rewiite the copy for her. Let’s get to the story.’ 

But at half-past one the devoted man laid aside 
the twelfth chapter without having detected any 
thread that all his ingenuity and indulgence com- 
bined could call a ‘plot.’ The chapters were dis- 
connected incidents , the ‘characters' had neither 
life nor individuality ; uiul the conversation, of 
which there was a great deal, was weak and 
insipid to the last degree. 

‘ It’s a hopeless case ! ’ exclaimed Arthur as he 
threw down his pen — ‘utfceily bodiless! No 
editor would read to the end bf the first 
chapter ; and 1 can’t imperil my slender reputa- 
tion by asking any publisher 1 know to look at 

it. But to tell her' so’ He broke off with a 

despairing shrug and leaned back in his chair, 
gazing sadly at the untidy manuscript. He 
recognised now* how delicate was the position 
in which Miss Malden’s cherished confidence had 
placed him.* 

‘ She is in love with the thing,’ he mused, as 
he put away the papers preparatory to retiring 
to bed. ‘ I saw that when she spoke of it ; ana 
no matter how carefully I gild the pill, the result 
is a foregone conclusion. She vmt never speak 
to me again if she can help it. I wish she had 
given the manuscript to Wegswood instead.’ 
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' He spent the better part of the following day 
in reading the remaining twenty-eight chapters of 
the * Idyll,’ buoying himself up with hopes that 
he might yet discover some gem of thought, or 
happily conceived incident, that would leaven the 
mass. But he reached the bitter end without 
having had his attention once arrested by a single 
line*that rose above the level of deadly common- 
place. 

It will be readily understood that Mr Meadow- 
son was in no hurry to acquaint the authoress 
with his opinion of ‘ At Eden’s Gate he thank- 
fully remembered that she would not expect his 
critique just yet, and lie had therefore time to 
deckle whether ho should convey it by letter or 
word of mouth. He was keenly anxious to break 
the intelligence gently, though vividly conscious 
that however the operation were performed, the 
consequences to himself would be much the 
same. 

A very depressed and moody Arthur Meadow- 
son wandered up to the Junior Carlton Club that 
evening. Apart “from the prospective breach this 
matter of the novel threatened to create between 
the girl he loved and himself, mure sordid cares 
were weighing upon him. His exchequer was 
low, and he had hut few outstanding claims 
against the magazines ; lie had no articles in 
hand which promised to turn out saleable, and 
no ideas upon which to build others. Altogether, 
it may be doubted whether any more unhappy 
young man 'than our hero walked through the 
Park and down Piccadilly that May afternoon 

He had been a member of the Junior Carlton 
since he came of age, having been introduced 
thereto by his father when money was plentiful 
and friends were numerous ; but though he was 
almost dependent upon the Club lor the society 
of hiB own kind, he had latterly been considering 
the advisability of sending in his resignation ; for 
the annual subscription formed a serious item in 
his expenditure. He turned in there to-day, 
telling himself he must screw up his cquruge to 
take the step at. once ; lus tmances would not 
stand the tax upon them any longer ; but what 
life would, be without this haven of refuge lie 
did not care to contemplate. As lie entered the 
smoking-room he stumbled over a pair oi larg£ 
feet encased in patent leather, whose owner was 
concealed behind the Sportsman. The reader 
looked up as he apologised, and revealed himself 
as Mr Augustus Wegswood. 

‘Evening, Meadowson,* he said languidly. 
‘Come to dine?’ 

‘Not to-fiight. — What are you doing here?’ 

* Loafing, tfs usual,’ replied the brewer, throwing 
aside his paper with a yawn. He was a stout, 
red-faced young man, carefully attired in frock- 
coat and the last fashionable necktie. His habi- 
tual expression was one of bored indolence. — 
‘Oh, by the way, Meadowson,’ he continued with 
sudden animation, ‘I heard of« something this 
morning that might suit you. Just ring the bell, 
and have some tea with me while 4 I tell you 
about it’ 

Arthur Meadowson touched the electric button 
nearest him, and, nothing loth, sat down to hear 
what the ‘something’ was. Mr Wegswood was 
not the man to whom he looked for aid to find 
him such, nor was he one to whom he cared to 
place himself under a heavy obligation. 


‘ You had a long talk with Miss Malden yester- 
day,’ remarked Mr Wegswood presently, through 
a mouthful of buttered toast. ‘I was waylaid 
by Mamma ; she kept me at her side the whole 
afternoon.’ 

‘She was asking me about a book,’ replied 
Arthur indifferently. — ‘But let’s hear what you 
were going to suggest for me, a few fuinutes ago. 
1 ’ll take anything that pays decently.’ 

‘Ah! I was forgetting,’ said Air Wegswood, 
whose thoughts were somewhat flighty. ‘ I don’t 
know if you will care about it ; but Mrs Aialden 
told me you wanted a post of some kind, and I 
said I ’d bear it in mind.’ 

* Very good of you,’ said Arthur. 

‘Not at all. This is how it is. Half-a-dozen 
fellows with whom we have business occasionally, 
are forming a syndicate — sort ot Limited Com- 
pany, don’t you know ? — They are going to buy 
up the properties of a lot of hop-growers in Kent, 
and they want some one to act us Alaiiuger and 
Secretary. They want a fellow they can trust 
to look after their interests, don’t you know ? 
Not a practical man, who understands hops, but 
a fellow whom they can rely oil to write regularly 
and tell them how things are going on. That 
sort of thing suit you V 

‘I could do the work, if that’s all. — What’s 
the Mluiy V 

‘Watson, who told me of the scheme, talked 
about three hundred a year,’ answered Air Wogs- 
wooil ; ‘but ot course I told him he could not 
get the cla»s of man he required for such a 
pittance as that. I said to him: “It’s ridicul- 
ous, don’t you know, Watson? — ridiculous,” I 
said.’ 

The brewer’s own income, derived from a sleep- 
ing partnership in ‘ Wegs wood’s Entire,’ ran a 
long way into tive figtues, so his monetary ideas 
were naturally large. 

‘ i’ll take three hundred gladly, if that is their 
limit,’ said Arthur, after u pause. — ‘ Will my work 
be in London, if I get this appointment V 

‘No,’ replied Mr Wegswood with decision. 

‘You would have to he m 1> ; awful hole, 

B . I go down sometimes to see an old aunt 

who ’s got a place there.’ 

‘Any poit in a storm,’ quoted Arthur with 
rather sttumed cheerfulness. 

‘ 1 may salely say that Watson will give you 
the berth, on my recommendation. The matter 
lies m his own hands, ami he will do anything 
to oblige me — the firm, that is.’ 

Arthur Meadowson thanked him again, and 
left the Club, carrying a lighter heart than he 
had brought into it an hour before. 

Air Meadowson was a little surprised to find 
awaiting him at his lodgings a note from Aliss 
Malden requesting his presence at No. 212 on the 
following 1 (lay. 

‘I’m afraid you will think me very unreason- 
able ..and impatient,’ she ‘wrote ; ‘but you would 
iorgive me if you only knew the value 1 attach 
to your opinion of my book. If you have finished 
reading it by to-morrow afternoon, come at three, 
and tell me what you think of it. I shall remain 
at home to see you.’ 

lie tied up the manuscript, once so precious, 
now so hateful, and sat down to consider how he 
might convey his idea of ‘At Eden’s Gate’ in the 
least distasteful manner ; but he cpuld not do 
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• more than stretch out a general line and leave 
the occasion to find him words. 

* I ’ll run down my own taste in books, and the 
publishers’, and the public’s,’ he decided ; ‘in 
fact, I ’ll abuse everybody and every tiling but the 
book itself ; and if I can’t convince her that the 
public taste, a’»d not her story, is at fault, I must 
tell her the fhith as kindly as I know how.’ 

Three o’clock the next day saw him in the 
drawing-room in Brook Street. The afternoon 
was sunny and warm, and when Miss Malden, 
looking her prettiebt in a most becoming spring 
dress, came in, an overwhelming wave of love and 
sorrow swept over the young man’s being. 

‘ Have you read it ? ’ she asked, her eyes spark- 
ling with eagerness. 

‘Yes, Miss Malden, I have read it all.’ 

‘Then tell me in one word : ‘ Will it do ? ’ 

The lovely face bent so anxiously towards his 
own drove all plans of disclosure completely out 
of his head, lie laid down the parcel of manu- 
script, and under pretence of unfastening the 
string which secured it, strove to delay and 
collect his thoughts. 

‘ You don’t want to look at it now, Mr Meadow- 
son,’ said Miss Malden, laying a preventive hand 
upon lu&. ‘ If you have read my story you must 
have formed some opinion about it. Be honest 
with me,’ she pleaded; ‘I must know what you 
think.’ 

The earnest appeal of tho e clear gray eyes 
forbade shuttling ; Arthur threw diplomacy to the 
w'iiuls, and answered her straightforwardly. ‘ 1 ’m 
afraid it will not print,’ he said. 

Miss Malden drew herself shnvly upright and 
played with her rings for a lew moments before 
she spoke. ‘Why not?’ Her voice was steady, 
but the colour had left her cheeks ami her fingers 
trembled visibly. 

‘1 hardly know how to tell you,’ answered 
Arthur miserably ; ‘your writing’ 

‘Oh, if it’s only the English or the spelling, I 
don’t care,’ interposed the young lady, ‘ because I 
know you would put them right if 1 asked 
you.’ 

‘ Had that been all, I should have asked you 
to let me rewnte it,’ he said ; ‘ but I’m afraid it 
would not do any good.’ 

‘Then where is the fault 9 ’ demanded the 
authoress almost pettishly. ‘In the plot? In 
the story V 

‘You have no plot, Miss Malden ; no sustained 
interest.’ 

‘What about the characters 9 ’ she inquired 
with a little ring of triumph m her voice. The 
most exacting critic must nave a good word for 
Lord Brownsover, Colonel (Jansdale, and Lady 
Helen, she thought. Were they not drawn from 
real life ? 

‘They lack individuality, Miss Malden. If I 
may speak quite plainly, they are all exactly 
alike ; you can’t tell one*l‘roin the other.’ 

This was the la-t straw'. Miss Malden hastily 
picked up the parcel which Jay between them 
on tlie sofa, said : ‘Tha-aank you, Mr Meadow- 
son and fled from the room to hide her tears ; 
leaving Arthur a crushed heap of misery, with 
scarcely enough mental power to feel himself a 
heartless, hypercritical brute. 

Half an hour later lie found himself on the 
steps of the, Club, without any very clear idea 


how he had come there. As lie pushed open 
the 8 wing-doors, his ajjm was seized from behind, 
and he turned to behold Mr Wegswood smiling 
upon him with unusual affection. 

‘ 1 congratulate you,’ he said ; ‘ that is, if it is 
a matter for congratulation, don’t you know? 
You’ve got it. Three-fifty. 1 told Watson lie 
must raise his figure, and though he made a 
lavour of it, he did go fifty more. Don’t 
thank me,’ said Mr Wegswood, waving a heavily- 
ringed hand in deprecation of Arthur’s expres- 
sions of gratitude. ‘ 1 *m awfully glad if you 
are. Only thing is, they want you to take 
up the billet at once. That’s serious difficulty; 
fellow can’t leave towui in middle of May ; it ’s 
impossible.’ 

‘The season does not affect me much, nowa- 
days,’ smiled Arthur. ‘ I can go at once.’ 

‘You me n fellow,’ said Mr Wegswood, half 
in uwc aud half m pity. ‘D’you mean to say 
you could go so soon as, saj^ Monday V 

‘Why not?’ asked Arthur shortly, for lie had 
little patience with the allegations ol this gilded 
youth. 

Mr Wegswood shook his head solemnly at the 
idea of a fellow leaving town like that in the 
‘Season,’ but readily undertook to write to Mr 
Watson ; and a few other details having been 
settled and explained, lie got up to leave. 

Now that the heavy load of pecuniary troubles 
in the present and die dark uncertainties of the 
future were thus satisfactorily dLpefted, Arthur 
Meadowson could bring lus thoughts untram- 
| melled to bear upon the events of that half- 
hour in Ihook Street. He had muddled the 
business sadly ; a pleading look, an appealing 
word, lmd witched linn into telling not only the 
plain but the ugly tiutli; and now it was too 
late, all the pretty phrases ill which lie might 
have offered it came upon him at once. Presently, 
lie rose and went to a writing-table, where he 
sat down, bent on putting forth all lus powers 
in the composition of a letter to the disconsolate 
Alieiu which should sol ten the blows she had 
wrung from him. ‘ I must tell you,’ lie wrote, 
‘what I had no opportunity of saying when I 
saw you. It is that another reader may feel 
ujile to give a more acceptable opinion of your 
book than 1 have done. I think, knowing you 
so W'ell, I may have expected too much, and 
judged too harshly ; but 1 confess 1 am still 
convinced that you could pioduco work of a 
higher order, if you give yoursell a fair chance 
and do not attempt too much. The opinion of 
some one who reads many novels - w^nch 1 do 
not — may prove a more reliable ‘guide than 
mine.’ 

‘ T hope that will break the fall a little,’ sighed 
Arthur as lie closed a letter full of such judicious 
insinuations us the specimen w*e give above. ‘1 
shall see her before 1 go, 1 suppose. I must 
wTite and tell M;fc Malden that I’m off, and she 
is safe to ask me up there on Sunday to say 
good-bye.’ * 

He wuote accordingly, not forgetting to mention 
that lie believed he w'as indebted to her for Mr 
Wegs wood’s exertions on his behalf, and expressed 
a hope that he should find her at home w’lien 
lie called to bid her adieu. 

He received an answer by return of post ; but 
though Mrs Malden’s note was couched in terms 
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of the sincerest kindness, it offered him no 
encouragement to pay a farewell visit. 

‘Phew S’ whistled Arthur. ‘The English of 
this is that she has told her mother the secret, 
and Mrs Malden lias taken offence' too. — Well, 
well ; I ’m sorry, for she lias been a good friend 
to me ; it only gives me another reason for 
cutting Town as soon as possible.’ 


REMINISCENCES AMONG THE SIOUX 
INDIANS. 

The Sioux nation of Indians lias recently attracted 
much attention in the United States because 
of a law enacted by the. Senate and Congress 
authorising a treaty with that nation which pro- 
vides for the relinquishment by the Indians of 
a large proportion of that section of Western 
Dakota known as tjje Big Sioux Reservation. 
It is not necessary here to enter into the details 
of the Act ; but it is one which has for a long 
time past claimed the attention of the entire 
population of the United States, because it not 
only opens up to actual settlement a large area 
of agricultural land, but it gives certain lines of 
railway a chance to build across a section ol 
country for which they have been waiting since 
the early settlement of the Black Hills and the 
cattle-ranges of Wyoming and Montana. It is 
also calculated to encourage the Indians in 
becoming civilised, for it provides that each 
individual Indian shall suleet one hundred and 
sixty acres of land on which to make his per- 
manent home; (lie object, of course, being to 
eventually render these wards of the Government 
self-sustaining, instead ol being, as they are at 
present, entirely supported by the Government 

This action by the United States Government 
has revived many recollections by frontiersmen 
of the old ilay«, when it was freely admitted by 
those best entitled to judge that no Indian could 
be good until he was dead. But those days are 
gone, never to return, for the reason that the 
large game which used to roam over the prairies 
and mountains of the West have been killed off 
to such an extent that Indians on the war-path 
would he unable to find enough wild meat to 
feed themselves with. Take away their susten- 
ance, and you take with it the bravery and desire 
of the Indians to make war. The buffalo, elk, 
antelope, deer, and mountain sheep, which used 
to roam in immense herds over these prairies 
and mountains, are killed off, and the Indian is 
tamed, but not civilised. A visit to any of the 
Indian Agencies at the time of issuing beef-rations 
from the slaughter-house would convince any one 
of this fact, for the visitor would to-day see the 
squaws fighting over the entrails just drawn hot 
and bloody from the bodies of the dead cuttle, 
and feasting on them in a raw' 1 state, uncleansed 
by water. 

Such reminiscences as the massacre in Minne- 
sota in 18(52, when a Sioux chief, Little Crow, 
and band ol warriors passed over a section of 
that State leaving death and desolation in their 
wake, are recalled to mind. This same old chief 
lias doubtless long ere this been called to the 
happy hunting-grounds, for when I saw him in 
1877 he was very old and infirm. It is a notable 


fact, too, that the places of the old fighting chiefs, 
of which this nation possessed a large number 
only a few years since, have never been filled, 
which bears out my assertion that with the 
departure of wild-game the warlike spirit of the 
Indians has become tamed. 

But there were chiefs only a few short years 
since whom nothing but death could conquer — 
of such mettle weie Crazy llorse and Spotted 
Tail. The deeds of these two, both in the battle 
and hunting-fields, are still recounted by the old 
Indians, who cannot forget, and still delight 
in the prowess of such men. The deaths of 
both of these were violent, as their lives had 
been. The former— who took a very active part 
in the campaign of 187(5, which resulted in the 
death of Generul Custer and three hundred and 
fifty-live members of the Seventh Cavalry, the 
(lower and pride of the American army, and who 
was never captured on the war-path, but was 
compelled by the rigours of winter and lack of 
sustenance for Ins band of warriors and their 
ponies to surrender in the early spiing of 1877 
[ — was killed, a couple of years later, m the guard- 
[ house at old Red Cloud Agency, or Koit Jiobin- 
! son, in North-western Nebraska. His tin Indent 
spiiit, which many thought was quelled alter his 
surrender, was only slumbering ; and on the first 
chance which offered he urged a party to take 
the war path against the settleis on the Repub- 
lican River, in that State, which (lowed through 
a section of countiy that had for years been a 
favomite hunting-ground for the Sioux. But he 
was pursued and brought back to the Agency 
as a prisoner, his band of warriors being too 
small to cope successfully with the cavalry. His 
position was so galling to his turbulent spirit 
that he made a devptuatc attempt to escape, in 
which he was mortally wounded. 

Spotted Tail, the other chief to whom I 
referred, ranked as one ol the highest in the 
nation, dividing honours with Red Cloud, who 
has for many yeai s bet n recognised by the 
Government as the chief of the Sioux nation. 
Spotted Tail’s band of followers was the most 
numerous, and, except Sitting Bull’s, the most 
turbulent oi all the Sioux tiibe. But lie pos- 
sessed more diplomacy than either Crazy Horse 
or Sitting Bull, and refrained fiom taking any 
active part in the Custer massacre, the piincipal 
reasons doubtless being his advanced age and 
the loss ol prestige that would ensue with the 
Government, w hieh had for several years catered 
to both himself and Red Cloud by building 
houses for them at the Agencies vastly superior 
to any furnished to other chic is, and in many 
other ways not necessary to mention. He met 
his death at the hands of a sub-chief or head- 
man named Crow Dog in 1881. 

The real motive lor the killing of Spotted 
Tail was undoubtedly a mixture of jealousy and 
fear. An old feud had Existed between the two 
for some time, and one afternoon, after both had 
attended a council to decide some question of 
tribal government, as Spotted Tail was riding in 
one direction, he met Crow Dog, accompanied by 
his squaw, travelling in a wagon. Without 
cither uttering a word, Crow Dog shot and 
moi tally wounded the old chief. He afterwards 
claimed that he fired in self-defence, because he 
saw Spotted Tail reaching for his revolver, and 
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knew that if he had not shot first he would 
surely have been killed. According to the 
Indian custom, he compromised with the family 
of Spotted Tail by the payment of ten ponies. 
But the United States officials arrested him, and 
he was tried at a term of Court in Deadwood, 
convicted of^ murder in the first degree, and 
sentenced by Hon. G. C. Moody, the judge at 
that time, to be hanged. I was an eye-witness 
of the trial and sentence. Afterwards, in the 
execution of my duty as a deputy -sheriff and 
special deputy U.S. Marshal, 1 was instructed 
to convey Crow Dog to the jail, about a mile 
and a half distant, and it was during my walk 
with him tlmt I saw an exhibition ot reckless- 
ness rarely met with even among savages. We 
were met by an acquaintance of mine, who 
inquired what the sentence was ; and before 1 
could answer, my dusky companion, w ho could 
understand the Knglish language but could not 
speak it, responded by passing his hand across 
his throat and partly around Ins neck, finishing 
with an upward jerk, to signify the means to he 
used to execute the sentence, ami smiling at the | 
same time, as if he considered it a rare joke. 
However, the sentence was never executed, 
because the Dinted States Supreme Court decided 
that, as he had already complied with the tiibal 
laws and paid the penalty, lie must be released. 
Had he killed a white man or committed any 
ofiencc against a white man, then lie would have 
been subject to trial by the civil authorities ; 
but in an offence against another Indian lie was 
only subject to the tribal lawi of the nation or 
tribe to which he belonged. 

Among others, Sitting Bull has been com- 
monly regarded as a great chief and warrior. 
►Such an idea is entirely wrong, for as a matter 
of fact he never was a cliiel, only a medicine- 
man or wizard ; and, although he lias always 
received tlu* credit of leading the Indians in the 
Custer massacre, he w'as really not m the fight 
at all, being engaged at the time in invoking 
the aid of the spirits on behalf of the savages. 
The chief who did lead at the fight w ? as named 
Gaul ; he was really in command of what is 
known as Sitting Bull’s band of Sioux. This is 
the testimony of all Indians who participated m 
the massacre, and is undoubtedly the truth. 

A STORY OF MAZARUNI GOLD. 

‘Thk purser sends liis compliments, sir, and says 
he is very sorry, but lie will have to put a gentle- 
man into your cabin, from the low’er deck. 
There’s a tremenj ious lot o’ passengers this 
voyage, sir.’ 

These words were addressed to me by £4 steward 
of the good royal-mail ship Nile, as w r e steamed 
down the Solent on a lovely evening in .July 
187 -. It is a selfish •peculiarity of English- 
men to wish to have everything to themselves — 
a smoking-carriage, a cabin or board a steamer, 
a table at a restaurant. I am not free from 
this selfishness, being an Englishman, and felt 
a good deal annoyed at the idea of having a 
stranger thrust on one’s privacy. Besides, I had 
just unpacked a good many things, and arranged 
them all over my cabin for my fortnight’s occupa- 
tion of it, in my old bachelor methodical style. 


However, a visit to the good-natured purser con- 
vinced me the request Was a reasonable one. After 
all, I had only paid for one berth, and to stand up 
for the whqle cabin was about as reasonable as 
demanding a whole railway carriage for a single 
fare. 

‘Well, I suppose 1 may choose my companion V 
said I. * 

‘ Certainly — any one you like.’ 

‘Then I should prefer that Herr David Balk 
shared my cabin, lie is a gentleman, I believe, 
and I should think would have none of those 
habits which render some travellers anything but 
desirable companions.’ 

Ilerr David Balk was a pleasant young Dutch- 
man, of a good family in Amsterdam. I had 
been introduced to him by a friend of mine who 
had come to see me off' at Southampton. 

In the course of two or three days we were the 
best, of friends, for 1 wilf always contend that 
a Dutchman of the upper classes is as fine a 
| specimen of humanity as is to be found in the 
world. Herr Balk had never visited Demorara, 
to which colony he was now bound; and as 1 had 
been two or three voyages to ‘ the land of mud,’ 
making some stay ea< h time in the colony, I was 
able to give him 'information about the place. 
He seemed curious about the rivers and river- 
hanks of the colony, and after inquiring about 
the Corentyn, Berbice, and Esseqnibo rivers, he 
began to ask, in wdiat 1 thought a cautious, 
teiitathc sort of manner, about the hanks of 
the Mazaruni. Had there not been estates there 
111 the old time? — estates not far fiom the site 
of the present penal settlement 1 Were there 
mins of any houses? And so forth. 

We were soon on the friendliest footing, but 
still Balk puzzled me. What object had he in 
vi&iting Demerara? He moved in the best circles 
in Amsterdam and at the Hague. My friend had 
told me at Southampton, Balk’s house on the 
lierrengracht was the finest in Amsterdam — a 
perfect bijou. He w r as neither a planter nor a 
naturalist. And though not rich, lie was fairly 
well off. 

At last, one evening when w-e w r ere sitting 
smoking in our deck-chairs, in a remote part of 
t*ie quarter-deck, and Balk was talking about 
mer-banks and the Mazaruni for the fortieth 
time, I could stand it no longer. ‘ What on 
earth are you always talking about these things 
fur?’ said I. 

Balk, after a fmort pause, said : ‘ I don’t mind 
telling you the object of tins voyage of mine. 
Although I have known you only a few’ days on 
this ship, somehow or other 1 could trust you 
better than many a Dutchman I have known all 
my life.’ 

Then, on the dimly-lighted quarter-deck, with 
the screw whirring and thumping beneath ue, he 
told me something of his family history. His 
w’as one of the Eldest families in Holland. His 
ancestors tvy> hundred years ago had established 
a coffee estate on the Mazaruni River. The 
Spaniards in those days were verj’ troublesome, 
and one David Balk, being a rich man, had fitted 
out a fighting-ship, sunk tw’o or three Spanish 
galleon*, and acquired a good deal of their 
treasure. His name became for a time a for- 
midable one in Demerara waters, and even on 
the Spanish Main. But the Spaniards were not 
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disposed tamely to submit to a Butch planter. 
An expedition was fitted out. Two galleons sailed 
up the Essequibo, and entered the Mazaruni. 
No ravages on any estates, which were then 
numerous on either bank of the * river, were 
made. The commander had but one object 
in view, and that .was to destroy David Balk, 
his 4 son, slaves, house, and all that was his, and 
Seize his treasure. This they appear to have 
done only too effectually. Landing in the dead 
of night at Pin Sehepruoed, about two miles 
lower down the bank of the river than w here 
the penal settlement now stands, they killed 
Balk, who made a gallant resistance, put as many 
slaves as they could catch to death, laid the 
whole place m ruins, and, it was supposed, took 
Balk’s treasure with them. 

In one object apparently these murderer* 
failed. David Balk’s son, a youth visiting 
Demerara for a few months, escaped. Some 
slaves who had themselves got away, said they 
had seen him on the fatal night grasp a sword 
and swear to die fighting by liis father’s side. 
The father in vain urged lnm to Uee. At last, 
on a sign from the old man, four slaves seized 
him, ami in spite of all Ins struggles, bore him 
away. He was got on hoard a schooner ; ami 
soon after returned to Holland, much Jo the 
relief, doubtless, of Ins fellow-colonists, wdio had 
by that time become convinced that the name of 
Balk was a dangerous one to have amongst 
them. 

Here the curtain falls on this lit tie tragedy of 
the seventeenth or eighteenth oonturv, lor J am 
not quite certain to which century it really 
belongs, whether to the warning years of the end 
of the seventeenth or the dawn of the eight- 
eenth. 

Some time m the ‘seventies’ of this present 
century, my friend David Balk, a descendant of 
the filibustering, coHee-growing, burgomeister 
David, of a long-past generation, found his 
ancestral house on the llerrengraclit, Amsterdam, 
in a state of apjiarently sudden decay, as so olten 
happens with medieval Dutch holmes, lie moved 
into another house during the process of recon- 
struction. Every one knows what piles oi rubbish 
accumulate in a modern house in the course of 
even a few years. Hut imagine a house with the 
accumulations of three centuries ! What a ‘ turn- 
out’ there would be if the Queen were to leave 
Windsor Castle, or the Duke of Devonshire to 
depart from Chut*\vorth ! My friend made a big 
bonfire of a good deal of broken old time furni- 
ture, and rags of dresses, with the fair owners of 
which Egmont might have danced. Ilis tem- 
porary house was tilled with dingy boxes, into 
which old songs, plays, and the fugitive literature 
of many generations had been packed. One day 
lie was surveying these dubious treasures in the 
garret, fully resolving not to lurnoer up Ins newdv- 
restored house with all of them, and yet half 
shrinking from the labour of sifting the wheat 
from the chalk Ilis eye rented for a moment on 
a small old-fashioned box with rusty iron clamps. 
It was grimed with the dust and dirt of ages. 
Mechanically, Balk, he knew not why, began 
Scraping away the dirt from the lid. lie came 
l\|>oii part of some old-fashioned Dutch characters 
originally inscribed in w hite paint, now yellowed 


with age. He now felt some curiosity, and 
scraped away with interest At last, he could 
make out the following : ‘ . . . s dore Ba k, 

erren cht, msterdam.’ The other letters had 
disappeared. However, this he easily translated 
into ‘ Isidore Balk, llerrengraclit, Amsterdam.’ 

This box had evidently never been opened — 
there was no key ; but rust had done its work, 
and he easily opened it with a chisel. Inside this 
was a small jiareel of something or other, wrapped 
up in that sweet-smelling Cordovan leather which 
seems to defy the ravages of time. Undoing the 
leather he found a letter written in faded old- 
world characters, and he could just make out it 
was addressed to Isidore Balk. Now, letters, 
centuries ago, were seldom written on parchment, 
that material being expensive, and reserved, as 
nowadays, for important documents. But this 
v'ns parchment. Not to weary the reader, Balk 
found, after many hours of perseverance, that the 
letter was from his ancestor David, who had been 
massacred on the banks of the Mazaruni River, to 
his son Isidore. David had evidently feared that 
he might he suddenly cut otf, had written this 
letter oil parchment, and enclosed it in a strong 
box, addressed to Isidore, hoping he might find 
some opportunity, should misfortune overtake 
him, of despatching it. No doubt, on the fatal 
Mazaruni night he entrusted it to Ins younger 
son. But family history related that this young 
man on reaching Holland found his brother 
already dead ol a putrid fever, then epidemic, 
and to which he lnmself succumbed only three 
weeks after reaching his native land. Tt was 
plain, then, the box had been put aside in a garret 
and forgotten. 

The contents of the letter were to this effect : 
that, considering the perilous condition of the 
times, and until lie had wound up certain busi- 
ness in the colony of Demerara, when he hoped 
to depart under sure and safe consort for Holland, 
lie had secretly deposited a considerable sum in 
Spanish doubloons under ground on Ins estate. 
That he had also there deposited raw gold (so he 
termed it) which he had obtained from Cuyuni 
River. The healings of the spot were given with 
the utmost exactness, and the treasure was more- 
over desmbed as buried under a large greenheart 
tree. The letter concluded with the following 
naive words : ‘ Only six of my slaves helped me 
in this matter, and know the spot where this 
treasure lies buried. I believe them all to be 
trustworthy knaves. Moreover, the treasure 
would be of no ii'-e to them if they had it. How- 
ever, should 1 find any of them talk of this 
bulled gold, lie that thus talked would soon be 
buried too.’ 

‘There,’ said Balk, as w'c got up from our deck- 
chairs, on the now deserted quarter-deck, ‘you 
now know why I am going to Demerara. I 
intend to have that treasure which my ancestor 
left there so many general ions ago.’ 

In due time, after seeing Barbadians land in 
Bridgetown m tall hats, and enjoying a capital 
lunch at its lee House, I reached Georgetown. 
Here I parted from Balk, promising, hovrever, if 
my business w r as finished in time, to leave by the 
same homeward mail. 

My stay, however, in the land of mud was very 
short— only a fortnight. Important business, 
requiring iny immediate presence «, in London, 
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called me away. On the day of my departure I 
received a letter from Balk, dated from Bartica 
Grove, and saying : ‘ Everything is ready for the 
treasure-finding expedition on Thursday — dead ol 
night — mullied oars — quite a romance — come and 
join in the excitement.’ 

Scrawling a hasty note explaining that 1 was 
going away, '•mid giving my English address, I 
sailed that evening. 

Some months glided by, as the novelists sav, 
and I had half forgotten Balk and his story, when 
I received a letter from him, dated the llerren- 
graclit, Amsterdam. It was a hospitable invita- 
tion to come and visit him for as long as I 
liked. 

A week later we were seated one evening after 
dinner in his quaint, cosy, little smoking-room, 
each of us with one of those long-stemmed china- 
bowl pipes, which one enjoys in certain countries 
of Europe, hut somehow never thinks ol smoking 
in England. 

‘Now, about that treasure,’ said Balk, ‘which 
I promised at dinner to tell you about.’ 

‘Did you get it?’ said I. 

‘Every doubloon, my dear fellow,* be answered, 
‘except a few wliub tell from the rotten chest, 
and on which the boimndns duly got drunk at 
Bartica lor -ome days’ 

‘Well, bow did you manage it?’ 

‘Very simply. I took a cottage at Bartica 
Grove, and people seemed to think me a German 
naturalist. Naturalists collecting for American 
museums go there sometimes. 1 got a boat, and 
was pulled to the mainland some two miles below 
the penal settlement. I examined everything — 
hud a path cut, looked at the trees, the creepers, 
the ground — yes, especially the t /round , oh, it 
was quite plain 1 was a naturalist. An old chart 
wlmh I hail taken the precaution to consult at 
the royal archives at the Hague had informed me 
as to the exact position of the old estate of Scliep- 
ruoed. Ol course, the place was quite overgiown 
— not even a small ten icr could nave penetrated 
some part-, of it. I had my compass with me, 
hut did not consult it. I did not wish to raise 
suspicions. Naturalists do not require compasses 
What was my joy, however, at some thirty feet 
above the river, m a spot where no brushwood 
was, to stumble over a brick, half-buried in the 
soil. There were mounds all round — no doubt 
all house brickwork covered with soil. 

‘The men wuth me were not surprised ; they 
merely said: “ Plenty estate on dis river in old 
time— blacks everywhere.” 

‘Here, then, my ancestor David Balk had 
perished so many generations since. 

‘ “ Any old greenheait trees ?” I asked carelessly 
of the boatmen. 

‘They laughed. “You no find any dis side. 
Settlement people cut down trees of any size — 
too many years ago.” 

‘The old tree mentioned in the letter had dis- 
appeared, then. But 1 had been almost sure of 
that beforehand. In the course of nature it must 
have perished long ago, even if tlie woodcutters 
had spared it. 

‘For one reconnoitre I had done very well. 
After this, I borrowed a canoe, a good English- 
built one, and paddled in and out of the 
shallows and backwaters. One thing 1 felt con- 
vinced of — I nuut ascertain the exact spot where 


this treasure was buried. I could only make 
one attempt. If that failed, the whole thing 
would get wind, and ail the treasure, if ever 
found, would not come to me, its rightful 
owner. 

‘Well, after carefully examining the chart, and 
taking and retaking the most mmute bearings, I 
hit upon one certain spot. I cleared away the 
brushwood myself with a cutlass, and what was 
my joy to find a huge cavity where trees had 
evidently once stood. But now one of the most 
difficult parts of my plan remained. I must let 
five men at least into my secret, for I should 
require hilly that number to pull the boat and 
dig up the treasure. Ami such men to confide in ! 
Jiovwnders , woodcutters,* men living from hand to 
mouth, v lio-e highest ideal of human felicity 
was mm and tobacco. I should never have 
managed these fellows myself ; but J went tt> one 
who had had much experience with woodcutters 
and river-mcn. For a gooiT round sum, when I 
had confided every thing to him, he promised to 
procure me five trustworthy men — that is, trust- 
worthy as long as they could be kept from 
drink. Fine big fellows they were, with broad 
chests and sinewy arms. My temporary friend, 
from whom l also hired an expensive boat, kept 
these fellows till the evening in a state of eenii- 
imprisonment. They had salt fish, bread, sardines, 
one bottle of beer each, and a very small modi- 
cum of rum. How they did clamour for more of 
the latter! * 

‘“Now,” said 1, producing a roll of notes, to 
show* 1 had plenty of money, “ each man, five 
minutes after we have started to-night, will 
receive a twenty-dollar note. If I succeed in 
what I am attempting, then each man will have 
twenty dollars more ; but you won’t know what 
we are going for until alter w'e start.” 

‘It was a dark moonless night as w r e pushed off 
silently about eleven o'clock from Carabisce Place, 
Bartica Grove. 1 gave each of the men the pro- 
mised twqpty-dollar note. I could see by the 
feeble lantern light that this inspired them with 
new confidence. Our boat was well ballasted 
with shovels and pickaxes ; boxes, or what 
Creoles call “canisters,” to hold the expected 
treasure. They all knew about it now'. I had 
told them all. 

‘Arriving at our landing-place, and tethering 
our boat to the trunk of a tree, we commenced 
our midnight journey. Two men held me up 
on either side, or I should have fallen again 
and again as the vines entangled my. feet, for 
the lantern’s light was well-nigh useless. As 
for the men, they seemed to have *cats’ eyes. 
The darkness and the light to them were both 
alike. I am sure I could never have found the 
spot I wanted alone, in the dark, often as I had- 
been there ; but I had painted lines of white 
paint as a precaution on two trees near the place, 
and my friends vtith the feline eyes soon dis- 
covered these. 

‘Now that" the search I had come all these 
thousands of miles to make w r as about to begin, 

1 felt at once a strange disbelief in it. All the 
tales I had ever read of vain searchings for 
treasure which perhaps had never been hidden, 
11a died through my mind. Perhaps David Balk’s 
letter had been all a hoax, intended to mislead 
Spaniards and others. Even if true, some one 
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else might have found the gold generations ago. 
At that moment, but fort making myself ridic- 
ulous, I would have gone back to the boat and 
steamed away for Holland by first ship. 

*“Eh, sir — wha’ yow g’win to do? fl 

‘ These words roused me from my dream. The 
men had put the lantern on the ground, and now 
looked to me for directions. I pointed out what 
I thought must be the exact spot, and to work 
they went like — well, like men who are working 
for twenty dollars apiece. Shovelfuls of black 
mould were turned up, representing years upon 
years of forest leaves ; then two or three feet of 
sand, and at last we got through two feet of 
clay, and finally reached water. The depth 
of the hole was now more than six feet, and 
my heart began to sink, for when the labour 
liad set in, my hopes had risen again. The men 
were getting dispirited.' Their extra twenty 
dollars seemed fading away before their eyes. 
They all jumped out of the trench. 

“‘No good, sab; de water ri-.e ; no treasure 
der. Better go home.” 

‘I began to think so too; but just tlien, as 
a man held the lantern over the excavation, I 
noticed a hard substance amongst the day at the 
side, some five feet down. T6 the amazement of 
the man, I jumped into the hole, splashing the 
water high m the air. I felt the side of the 1 
hole, scraped away the day. Yes, this was the 
end of a stone colfer of large dimensions, and the < 
end of our search too. 

‘ “ Hurrah !” I shouted as the men helped me i 
out of the pit ; “ we have come on the end of 
the box instead of the top. A little more digging, i 
my men, just here, and twenty-five dollars apiece I 
for you, instead of twenty, as this is extra < 
work.” i 

‘In the course of half an hour the whole of the 
stone cofter was laid bare. It was too heavy to 
lift from the earth, and must be emptied. A few 
blows from a pickaxe, and the lid was broken in 
pieces. Throwing those pieces away* a nmeh- 
aecayed linen cloth was visible 

‘ “ You better raise dis,” said the men, getting out 
of the hole. 

‘ I sprang in, and then there came forth, as I 
raised the cloth, in the lantern’s light the s<*ft 
gleam of gold — imperishable gold — gold, not to 
be tarnished like silver, or grow green like baser 
metals, but ever preserving its yellow radiance 
from age to age. Yes, there was gold in all 
its shapes— crude nuggets, and gold-dust from 
Nature’s hand. Moidores, pioces-of-eight, doub- 
loons, and £ dozen other shapes into which man’s 
hand had twisted it. 

‘ I, who was moderately rich before, for Holland, 
was now rich as you English count riches. I 
stood dumfounded. I was neither glad nor 
happy. I felt dazed, and fancied myself an 
avaricious wretch. But this I did in the few 
moments when I first beheld nfy treasures by the 
feeble light of the lantern, beneath £he Mazaruni 
forest trees : I vowed I would make a good use 
of it in the service of Clod and man ; and I 
humbly hope I have done so. 

4 Well, it took some time to fill our tin and 
wooden boxes and transport the treasure to the 
boat. When we reached Bartica, I gave the men 
fifty dollars apiece, ami I said if I could ever help ] 
them in , any way I would, on their applying to 


me. I am afraid the money did them no good. 
I heard afterwards tlmt Bartica Grove was a 
swamp of drunkenness for some two or three 
weeks after that night. Some of the men had 
picked up gold moidores ancl other coins, and 
many worthy persons were much surprised at 
ancient coins coming suddenly to light m such a 
remote place. As for myself, I left f&r Southamp- 
ton by next mail. 

‘ There you have my story,’ said Balk, filling 
! his huge pipe and lighting it, for it had gone out 
during his narrative. 

‘But,’ said I, ‘did nothing of this strange 
treasure-trove adventure get wind in Demerara?* 

‘Ah yes,’ laughed Balk. ‘Of course those 
drunken bovianders maundered about treasures in 
the eaith, but few believed them. One or two men 
went and dug — found nothing except the empty 
stone coffer, which they took to the Grove ; but 
what did tlmt prove as to their tale being true — 
an empty stone box ? The Superintendent at the 
settlement, an energetic little man, beard the 
story too. He sent a warder and convicts into 
the forest. They found a hole. They dug others, 
and at last they came on a grave, lie must 
have been a swell the Bulk who was buried there, 

1 for the digger.^ turned lip no end of coffin handles, 
some of which have been preserved as mementos. 
The only tiling of the slightest value they found 
was a silver button such as used to be worn on 
cloaks, with a chain, to fasten the collar. This 
the Superintendent gave to his wife. Oh yes, 
there was something more found— a few bones. 

‘This,’ said Balk, showing me a small bone 
inserted in something like a monstrant, ‘was sent 
to me as the relic of an ancestor, and these ’ — 
opening a drawer of nuggets — ‘arc, 1 take it, 
some of the earliest samples of Mazaruni Gold. 5 


A BACKWARD GLANCE. 

Were all the ways ulieom jou went, 

In plenitude of calm content, 

Of old, 

Without mv pieaence, lone or cold ? 

Were all the floweis that, joat by year, 

You watched, and kissed, and held ho dear, 
Less sweet, 

Befoie God willed we two should meet ? 

Was every son" and sweet lcfr.iin, 

Wlieieof joui lips are now so fain, 

Unsung, 

Or meaningless, without Love’s tongue ? 

For now, in looking backward, I 
Discern no light nor melody, 

Nor find 

Auy dear memoiy soul-enshrined; 

Nor can I see aught blest or blight, 

Aught of loveworthy, aught of right 
Or true, 

Until the day that brought me you. 

M. C. Gillington. 
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THE BERMUDAS. 

As Bermuda has been mentioned so frequently 
lately in connection with the unfortunate out- 
break of insubordination amongst the Giemidier 
Guards, a short account of tho island, or, more 
properly speaking, group of islands, and of the 
manners and customs of its inhalltants, may not 
be uninteresting. 

The Bermudas are a group of islands, of coral 
formation, lying in the Atlantic Ocean, about 
three hundred miles eastward of the coast of 
Floiidu, and about seven hundred miles distant 
from New York. They form, properly speaking, 
an ‘atoll ’ — that is to say, they surround a lagoon, 
or rather would do so if all the islands were 
above water ; but, as a matter of fact, three-fifths 
of the islands are submerged. They are thickly 
covered with stunted cedar trees, ami have a 
certain amount of tropical vegetation and under- 
growth. 

The principal islands are St George’s, which 
is generally the first land sighted, and is the 
headquarters of the Artillery and Submarine 
Miners ; Ireland Island, tlie seat of the Dock- 
yard, with a fine open roadstead in Grassy Bay 
for men-of-war to lie m ; and Main Island, a 
group of other islands connected more or less 
with the two extreme points, St George’s ‘and 
Ireland Island, by causeways and bridges. 

The capital is Hamilton, a clean town, with 
its rows of white stone houses and white coral 
streets, running along the edge of the harbour. 
Tins mail-steamers of the Quebec Line^ being 
specially constructed, are able to make their way 
into this harbour, and to disembark their passen- 
gers, mails, and freight direct ; but the entrance 
to the harbour is too narrow anu intricate for 
large vessels to pass, although there is a great 
depth of water once the two rocks called the 
‘Two Sisters,’ forming the sides of the entrance 
channel, are passed. 

The first amusing thing which strikes a visitor 
when the steamer anchors is the cumbrous and 
lengthy process of making the gangway for 
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passengers to land. Long beams °re first pulled 
on board by huge negroes; others then work their 
way along them with cross-pieces of timber to 
form the platform, which they arrange quickly 
and systematically* the whole process taking 
full three-quarters of an hour. Troops are dis- 
embarked in gunboats and tugs, the troop-ships 
drawing too much water to proceed farther than 
Grassy Bay. 

The nearest military station is Prospect, which 
is situated about a mile and a half from Hamilton, 
and on higher ground. The barracks consist of 
wooden huts, whitewashed inside, fitted with 
sun-shutters and verandas, and roofed with slates, 
painted white. The object of having white roofs 
is twofold— firstly, as a protection from the sun ; 
secondly, as a means of keeping the rain-water, 
which is the sole supply, clean and pure. There 
is not a spring of fresh water in the island, so 
every drop of rain-water is valuable, and as much 
as possible has to be secured. This is managed 
by clearing away on the sides of the hills all the 
vegetation and undergrowth, leaving the natural 
siyface of the coral rock exposed, which is then 
well whitewashed, and down which the rain 
Hows, whence it is caught and stored in tanks. 
A certain amount is also obtained from the roofs 
of houses. Water- famines sometimes occur, but 
from the dreadful effects of these the troops 
enjoy an immunity, there being large condensers 
at Ireland Island, with a reserve stose of water 
for use in case of emergency. 

The islands are dotted with obelisks, sad 
memorials to those British soldiers who perished 
in past years from that dreadful scourge ‘Yellow 
Jack.’ Of late years, thanks to stringent sani- 
tary precautions alid strict quarantine, the islands 
have been iuvu iroin this terrible fever, and with 
ordinary care can always be kept free. Judging 
from the inscriptions the ‘old 53d’ Regiment 
seems to have suffered the most, many hun- 
dreds lying buried underneath, and not a few 
convicts besides. 

To return to Prospect. This used to have 
the reputation of being an unhealthy quarter; 
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tout whether it was clue to the fact of the huts 
toeing left so long on the* same ground or from 
the water-supply being bad, could never be 
determined. Enteric fever was fur too common ; 
but of late years much has been done to improve 
its sanitary condition. 

Near the camp is a good cricket-field, almost 
the only level piece of ground in the island ; 
also some very fair lawn-tennis courts, laid out 
at the bottom of the valley, which has been 
levelled, and named, as many other recreation 
grounds abroad are, 4 The Happy Valley.’ A 
bright cheery valley it is too, with its grass courts 
surrounded with beds filled with coleus, begonias, 
geraniums, and other plants growing in pro- 
fusion. 

| "th^b^r « oof 
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Hamilton boasts of two large hotels, run by 
Americans, which during the winter season are 
filled with visitors, mostly from New York. Very 
lively they make the place too, affording the 
British red-coat many a laugh, coming to life 
again after dragging through the weary hot 
season. Their great amusement is to visit the 
diderent barracks and see as many parades as 
they cun possibly attend — applauding in great 
style, much to the commanding officer’s disgust, 
any particular movement which takes tlieir fancy, 
ns if the whole drill was being gone through for 
their amusement. Tlieir knowledge of military 
matters is extremely limited ; but that does not 
prevent them from talking as if they knew all 
about it, and from making the most ludicrous 
remarks. On one occasion, with their usual 
patriotism, (1 they gave a large ball at one of the 
hotels to celebrate Washington’s birthday. The 
oflicers of the garrison were invited, and those 
attending were ordered to wear uniform. There 
were several present decorated with the Egyptian 
medal. An American lady, on observing this, 
remarked in ])erfect good faitlf to one of them, 
‘ I guess you all belong to the same c bicycie club,’ 
forming her opinion from the colour of the medal 
ribbon being the same in so many cases. 

The musketry encampment is at Warwick, a 
nioe spot, with a fine sandy beach for bathing, and 
a pleasant change from the heat of Prospect One 
company is stationed at Ireland Island, quartered 
in the Casemate Barracks, a huge block of stone 


buildings, built in former days by convict labour, 
and situated just outside the dockyard and not far 
from the floating dock. The dock— an immense 
iron structure— was put together in England, and 
towed out here by three men-of-war. It is capable 
of holding the largest ship in the North American 
squadron, and is a wonderful pife’ce of work. 
It consists of two cases, with a cavity between, 
each end being fitted with removable caissons. 
The ship to be docked enters ; the water is then 
pumped out from between the two cases, and the 
dock consequently rises with the vessel. It is a 
most unpleasant neighbour to live near to. 
Owing to the action of the salt water, a crust is 
formed on the iron, which has to be chipped off. 
This work is carried on incessantly, and the noise 
made in doing so is deafening. 

The climate is pleasant, except when a south 
wind is blowing, which produces a vapour, 
making the island the same temperature as an 
overheated greenhouse. Prom the beginning of 
August till the middle of October is the hottest 
time of the year. The damp at times is great, 
a pair of boots becoming covered with mildew in 
one night, and everything touched feels sticky 
ami clammy. Reptiles there are none, except a 
poisonous species of centipede — though mosquitoes 
are all prize specimens. 

There is no sport of any description with 
hound, rod, or gun. One regiment tried the 
experiment of taking out a pack of beagles and 
running a drag ; but the result was not encour- 
aging. A wretched line of country, rough uneven 
rock covered with trees and intersected with stone 
walls, was the only course. So scattered did the 
field get, that after a little experience, instead of 
the meet being advertised, the most favourable spot 
to finish was, and the \\ hole thing was ludicrous 
m the extreme. Apropos of dogs, the colony 
certainly has a Aviso law regarding the license to 
be taken out by their owners. Ilalf-a-crown is 
the price to be paid for a dog, wliiUt a bitch cost 
ten shillings for its license — an effectual lemedy 
against over-breeding, although cases of hydro- 
phobia are unknown. Besides the usual semi- 
tropical vegetation, the island is covered with a 
curious plant ( Jiryophyllnm eali/cinum), com- 
monly called ‘ the life-plant,’ bearing a long .stalk 
covered with bell-sliaped ilowers. This plant is 
very prolific ; take even a leaf and hang it up 
with a piece of thread — it will throw out growth 
all round. The chief crops of the island are 
onions, ‘potatoes, and tomatoes, all of which find 
a ready sale in New York ; also arrowroot. Acres 
upon acres of lilies ( Llliam liarrisii) are culti- 
vated, and beautiful the fields look when covered 
with bloom. These are all packed in tin boxes 
and shipped to New York about Easter, and are 
a very profitable speculation. 

The boating is most enjoyable, not only from 
the pleasure derived from sailing and the cooler 
atmosphere experienced on the water, but also 
from the wonderful scenery to be seen down in 
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the depths of the ocean. . Although the water is 
clear and transparent, it is better to be provided 
with a water-glass. It is impossible to describe 
the beauty of the coral rocks, covered with sea- 
fans of every hue and size, and in every stage 
of encrustation, delicately-shaped ferns and sea- 
weed filling up the gaps, the whole forming a 
glorious blaze of exquisite tints deep, deep down ; 
the variety of gorgeous fish to be seen, each in- 
habiting a different depth, and driving out any 
intruders from their homes, from the prettily- 
coloured angel fish to the huge rock-cod, a 
brilliant red ; from the small anchovy, leaping 
out of the water in thousands whilst being chased 
by bigger fish into the shallows, turning the sea 
into a sheet of silver in their flight from their 
enemies, to the ugly and dreaded shark. The 
island abounds with fishponds, where the habits 
of the different fish can be watched, and a change 
of diet obtained when too rough for sea-fishing. 

The Bermudians both white and black, are 
born sailors, handling their yachts and dinghies 
beautifully. Everybody has heard of the Bermuda 
boat, witli its peculiar rig and ‘ leg-of-mutton ’ 
sail, able to sail so close to the wind, turn so 
handily, and weather the roughest storm. 1 )inghy- 
racing is most exciting work, requiring great 
nerve and judgment. In a dote race it is won- 
derful to see the way the boats are managed, and 
the methods adopted to win — .<»me of the crew 
sitting well hack over the gunwales with the 
ballast on their diesis, others diving one by one 
from the stern of the boats to try and get a little 
more way on. The negroes there are much the 
same as elsewhere, line strong men, speaking veiy 
pure English. 

Poverty on the island there is none ; there is 
work lor all, the wages paid averaging a dollar 
a day. The origin of our slang expression, ‘That 
takes the cake,’ may not be generally known, j 
Once a year the negroes collect together on some ' 
road or other and appoint a judge. Several { 
couples, men and women, dressed in grotesque 
costumes, go through absurd pantomimes and ridi- 
culous performances. The couple earning the I 
most applause are awarded a piece of cake, which 
prize is highly valued. The blacks are very ne.it 
joiners, making good use of the cedar and ealibash 
growing on the island. 

The government consists of two Houses of 
Parliament, to the lower of which blacks are 
allowed to be elected ; with a Governor, who is 
also Commandcr-in-Ohief of the troops quartered 
there, at the head, lie has a line residence at 
Mount Langton, where great hospitality to all 
alike is equally extended. Furnishing a guard 
of honour at the opening of the session Will bo 
a novel experience to men accustomed to mount 
guard at Buckingham anti St James’s Palaces, # to 
say nothing of the amusement to be derived from 
watching the bows of the newly # -eleoted members 
when presented, in the performance of which 
the blacks are more thorough than the whites, 
nearly touching the ground. Of society there is 
next to none, except when the Americans arrive 
in the winter. With the exception of the 
Attorney- general and Colonial Secretary, most 
of the white residents are shopkeepers, though 
chielly descended from old Bermudian families. 


It takes just a little tpne to get accustomed to 
buying meat or a yard of ribbon in the morning, 
and asking the server for the pleasure of a dance 
when you meet her in the evening at a party. 

Storms are frequent and severe, communication 
between the different islands which are not con- 
nected being often interrupted for days at* a 
time. One officer in command of the guard at 
Agar’s Island, where the magazines are built, 
was once unable to be relieved through this 
cause, and his supplies for the next twenty-four 
hours were reduced to a box of sardines and a 
half-finished novel : he got through the sardines 
long before the novel. 

Convicts have left their mark everywhere : 
old hulks lying in the harbour where they were 
confined at night ; weather-worn buildings, now 
used for barracks, still fitted with the actual 
rings where they were chained, together with 
open spaces for the warders to patrol about 
above ; and not a few graves, with touching 
inscriptions, roughly hewn in the headstones, 
erected by some fellow-exiles to the memory of 
their departed comrades. These graves are all 
enclosed and well cared for, as also are all the 
other cemeteries. • 

Birds are scarce ; boatswain birds, and pretty 
red and blue birds about the size of a sparrow, 
being those most frequently seen. The latter are 
said to be a great delicacy, but, very properly, 
are strictly preserved ; a guinea a bird, though 
nicely served on toast, is rather too prohibitive 
a price to pay for an entree, even during the 
hot weather, when supplies are scarce and any 
variety welcome. No live-stock can be kept 
longer than a fortnight on the island^ so it has 
consequently to be imported, as the demand may 
require, from New York. 

There is one mail a week during the winter 
months, but only once a fortnight at other times 
of the year, arriving on Sunday morning. The 
laying of a cable from Halifax, Nova Scotia, has 
conferred a great boon on the islands and im- 
proved communication with other places, which 
ought to open them lip and induce more yachts 
to call there in the winter. 

£)ne race-meeting a year is generally held, but 
never proves much of a success, the course being 
dangerous and the entries few. It is worth, 
however, the trouble of getting it up to hear 
the blacks betting, the odds being laid in tomatoes 
and onions : ‘ Five tomatoes to a pound of onions 

against ‘One bunch of bananas to one pound 

of arrowroot on 1 So many accidents hap- 

pened, that the course was closed ; but? it is now 
reopened, alterations having been effected. 

In conclusion, the following summary may be 
useful. The life is slow and monotonous, but the 
climate, though trying at times, is not unhealthy, 
and for six months ol the year is decidedly pleas- 
ant. The atmosphere is oppressive when the 
wind blows from the south, and when ‘oily’ calms 
are prevalent.* Enteric fever is the, only thing to 
be guarded against. Wages being so high, there 
are no luxuries, such as punkahs, &c., for mini- 
mising the heat ; but with ordinary care, even 
in the hottest months of the year one is able 
to be out of doors all day long and to take more 
or less, exercise. The nights are the most trying, 
being close and oppressive, and making it bard 
to get much sleep. Care should be taken never 
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to drink any water without having it carefully 
filtered. May foreign service always take the 
Guards to such healthy and pleasant quarters 
as Bermuda. 


• MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. — I CONVERSE WITH WETHERLY. 

Not to dwell too long on a detail of insignificance, 
it will suffice to say that by dint of rummaging 
the wardrobes of Captain Braine and Mr Chicken 
1 obtained several useful articles, and Miss 
Temple went to work to convert them into wear- 
ing-apparel for herself, with the help of a pair of 
scissors which 1 borrowed from the carpenter, 
and needles and thread procured from amongst 
the men by Wethtft*ly. The occupation was 
useful to her in other ways ; it killed the tedious, 
the insufferably tedious time, and it gave her 
something to think of, and even something to 
look forward to, so blank had been the hours. 

I remember coming out of my cabin after a 
spell of sleep to take sights shortly before noon, 
and finding her seated at the table with some 
flannel or fine blanket stuff before her, at which 
she was stitching — ripped up and violated vest- 
ments of either Braine or Chicken, but brand- 
new, or sli6 would scarcely have meddled with 
them. She received me with a smile and a few 
words, and then went on sewing with an air as 
of gratification that I should have found her at 
work. 

I halted, and stood looking on, feigning to 
watch her busy fingers, whilst in reality I ga/.ed 
at her face with a lover’s delight. It was hard 
to believe that what was passing was something 
more than a dream, astonishingly vivid and logi- 
cal. Again and again, when in the company of 
this girl, a sense ot the unreality of our association 
laid possessed me to such a degree at times that, 
had the feeling continued, I might honestly have 
feared ior my head. But never before this 
moment had that sense been so strong upon me. 
I forgot her beauty in my wonder. It was sheer 
bewilderment to recall her as she was on board 
the Indiaman ; her haughtiness, her disdain, her 
contemptuous insensibility to all presences save 
that of my Lord Sundown’s son, the cold glance 
of scornful surprise that would instantly cause 
me to avert mine— to recall this and how much 
more ? and behold her now pensively bending 
her lovely 1 head and face of high-bred charms 
over that sordid need of rough sailor’s clothes, 
occasionally stealing a peep at me ot mingled 
sweetness and a sort ot wistful amusement, as 
though she grieved while she smiled at the 
necessity that had brought her to such u pas^. 
Yet there w T as no repining; if 1 she sighed, it was 
under her breath ; torced as her light air of 
cheerfulness might be, it proved a glowing resolu- 
tion of spirit, a development of heroic iorces, 
lateut in her till recently. 

Secretly, however, I was worried by keen 
anxiety. What was to be the issue of this voy- 
age? I merely feigned a manner of confidence 
when talking with her about the result of this 
amazing ramble, as I chose to figure it In 
reality, I could not think of the time when we 


should have arrived upon the spot where the 
dead captain had declared his island to be, with- 
out dread. Suppose there were no island ! What 
next step would the men take? The disappoint- 
ment that must follow their long dream ot gold 
might determine them upon plundering the 
barque — put them upon some wiki scheme of 
converting her and her cargo into money. Or 
suppose — though 1 never seriously considered the 
matter thus — suppose, I would ask myself, that 
the island proved real, that the treasure proved 
real, that the men should dig and actually find 
the gold ! What then ? Was I to conceive that 
a body of ignorant, reckless, lawless sailors, led 
by a man who was at heart the completest 
imaginable copy of a sea-villain, would peaceably 
divide the treasure amongst them, pay me over 
my share — which, God knows, I should have been 
willing to attach to Mr Lush’s feet on condition 
of the others throwing him overboard — and suffer 
me to quietly navigate the barque to an adjacent 
port, conscious that I owed them a bitter grudge 
for the outi age they had committed in forcing 
me and the lady to accompany them ? 

At long intervals I would exchange a few 
sentences with Joe Wetherly. Unfortunately, 
he was in the carpenter’s watch, and my oppor- 
tunities, therefore, lor speaking with him Mere 
lew. it was only now and again, when he was 
required to keep a lookout lor Lush or myself, 
that I contrived to gather what was going for- 
ward amongst the men by engaging him in a 
buef clut be foie lie quitted the poop. I Mas 
so sensible of being keenly observed by all bands, 
that 1 was obliged to exercise the utmost caution 
m speaking to this man. On the poop there wus 
always the fellow at the helm to observe me ; 
and the quarter-deck was within the en^y reach 
ot men stirring about the galley, or leaving or 
entering the forecastle. 

llowevei, it happened one dog-watch that 
Wetherly came alt instead of the carpenter tu 
relieve me. Mr Lush, he told me, felt unwell, 
and had asked him to stand his watch from eight 
to twelve. It was a clear night, but dark, the 
south-east trade-wind strong oil the port beam, 
and the weather dry and cold, w’itli a frosty glitter 
in the trembling ot the stars which enriched the 
heavens with such u multitude of white and 
green lights that the firmament seemed to hover 
over our mast-heads like some vast sheet of 
black velvet gloriously spangled with brilliants 
and emeralds and dust ol diamonds and tender 
miracles of delicate prisms. 

Miss Temple had left me some tw enty minutes 
or so, and w r us now in the cabin, seated at the 
table under the lamp, with a pencil in her hand, 
with which she drew outlines upon a sheet of 
paper with an air of profound absent-mindedness. 
She woie over her dress a knitted waistcoat that 
had belonged to the captain ; it stretched to her 
figure, and it w r as already a need even in the day- 
time with the sun shining biightly, for we were 
penetrating well to the southwards, and every 
score of miles winch the nimble keel of the 
barque could measure made a sensible difference 
in the temperature of even the shelter of the 
cabin. It was too dark to distinguish Wetherly 
until he was close. On hearing that he was to 
keep the deck until twelve, 1 determined to have 
a long chat with him, to get with some thorough- 
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ness at liis views, which, to a certain extent, I 
had found a bit pfizzling, and to gather what 
information I could from him touching the 
behaviour I might expect in the crew if there 
should be no gold, or, which was the same, no 
island. 

The fellow v ho had come to the wheel at eight 
bells was Korrest, the supple, piratic-looking 
young sailor, whose walk, as he rolled along the 
lee-deck, his figure swinging against the stars 
over the rail, had told me who lie was without 
need of my going to the binnacle to make sure. 
Whilst Wetherly talked about the carpenter feel- 
ing unwell, I drew him aft, that we might be 
within earshot of Forrest, and said, as I turned 
to step to the companion hatch : ‘ I ’ll bring 
my pipe on deck, Wetherly, for a smoke after 
I have had a bite below. I wish to keep an 
eye upon the weather till two hells. Those green 
stars to wind’ard may signify more than a mere 
atmospheric effect.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ he answered in a voice that made 
me see that he took my words in their most 
literal meaning. 

I remained below until lmlf-past eight, talking 
with Miss Temple, eating a little supper, and so 
on. I then fetched my pipe, and told her that I 
should be down again at nine, and that I did not 
ask her to accompany mo, as I wished to have a 
talk with Wetherly. She fixed her dark eyes 
upon me with an expression of inquiry, but asked 
no questions. There had been a time when she 
would have opened the full battery of her alarm 
and anxiety upon me, but silence was now become 
a habit with her. It was her confession of faith 
in my judgment, an admission that she expected 
no other information than such as 1 chose to give 
her. I cannot express how this now behaviour 
was emphasised by the eloquence of her beauty, 
in which I could witness the curiosity and the 
apprehension which she had disciplined her 
tongue to suppress. 

I left her, and went on deck. I fir«t walked 
to the binnacle, into which I peered, and then in 
the sheen of it gazed very earnestly to windward 
and around, as though I was a little uneasy. 
The floating figure of Forrest swayed at the | 
wheel, and 1 observed that lie cast several glances 1 ! 
to windward also. Muttering to myself, as 1 ; 
though thinking aloud, ‘Those green stars show | i 
uncommonly bright!’ I went abruptly to the i 
break of the poop, where the dark form of 1 
Wetherly was pacing, as though my mind were ' 
full of the weather. 

‘ What ’s wrong with them stars, sir, d’ ye 1 
think ?’ said he. i 

‘Oh, nothing in the world,’ I answered. ‘They 1 
are very honest trade-wind stars. — I wanted an 1 
excuse for a chat, Wetherly. Forrest has the i 
ertrs of a prairie hunter. I ’m not here to talk to 1 
you about the weather. You are the only man ( 
on board in whom I can confide. As we 
approach the Horn, my* anxieties gain upon* me. i 
Ilow is this voyage to end ? By this time you i 
pretty well understand the* disposition of the 
crew. If there should be no island, what then, 1 
Wetherly V 1 

I noticed a cautious pause in him. i 

‘ Mr Dugdale,’ he answered, ‘ I ’m heartily con- ’ 
earned for you, and for the lady too, and I may 1 
aay particularly for the lady, who seems to me to . 


be a born princess, a sight too good for such quar- 
ters as them’ — he pointed to the skylight with a 
shadowy hand — ‘ with* naught but a dead man’s 
clothes to keep her warm. If I could be of 
service to ye, I would ; but I ’ve got to be as 
careful ns you. Mr Lush has such a hold upon 
the minds of the crew that there’s nothen he 
couldn’t get ’em to do, I believe ; and if he should 
come to suspect that there ’s anything ’twixt ^ou 
and me, any sort of confidence that ain’t direct in 
the interests of the fo’c’sle, it ’ud go as hard with 
me as I may tell ’ee it certainly would with you 
if you was to play ’em false.’ 

This speech he delivered in a low key, with 
frequent glances aft and at the quarter-deck 
below. I listened with patience, though he told 
me nothing that 1 was hot fully aware of. 

‘ But what course, Wetherly, do you think these 
men will adopt if on our arrival at the latitude 
and longitude named by that unhappy madman 
as the spot where his treasure lies, there should 
be no island V 

‘Well, sir,’ he responded, preserving his cau- 
tious tone, ‘ I can answer that question, for it ’s 
formed a part of the consultations the crew is 
agin and agin aholding. They’ll think ye’ve 
dished ’em, and that o’ purpose you han’t steered 
a true course ’ * 

‘ Ha !’ I exclaimed ; * and what then ?’ 

* You ’ll have to find the island, sir.’ 

‘ But, Wetherly, if it he not there ! There is 
no rock marked ou the chart in the police that was 
named by Captain Braine.’ 

‘They’ll keep ye all tinting for it,’ said he 
grimly. 

‘ Ami if we don’t find it V 

‘Well, I can’t tell ’ee what they’ll do. All 
they’ve said is, “ If it ain’t there, it’ll be because 
lie don’t mean it shall be ” But I ’ve heard no 
threats - no talk of what ’ud follow.’ 

‘If there should be no gold, no island,’ said I, 
‘my opinion is that they will seize upon the ship 
and cargo, and compel me to navigate her to some 
port \vh#re they will find a market for their 
plunder. ’ 

‘And where will that be?’ he asked. 

‘Impossible to say. Lush will probably know. 
He has the airs and appearance of a man to whom 
;f performance of the kind I suggest would be no 
novelty. — I may tell you now, Wetherly, and, 
indeed, I might have done so long ago, that it 
was the carpenter whom Captain Braine charged 
with murder.’ 

‘Well, sir, you’ll excuse me. I’m not for 
believing that, Mr Dugdale. That Lu%li has been 
a rare old sinner, yc need only watchjiirn by day- , 
light and hear him talk in his sleep at night, to | 
know ; but, as I said afore, when ye mentioned 
it — murder’ — I saw him wag his head by the star- 
light — ‘ 1 ’d choose to make sure afore believing it 
on the evidence of a madman.’ 

‘But don’t yoi^ think the carpenter and, let me 
add, most of the crew equal to the commission of 
any crime ^ 

‘Well, I won’t say no to that now with this 
here glittering temptation of money getting into j 
their souls, to work everything that may be evil 
in ’em out through their skins. I wouldn’t trust , 
’em, and so I tell ’ee, Mr Dugdale ; and if this 
here barque was any other ship than the Lady 
Blanche , and my mates any other men but what ; 
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they are, 1 ’d be content to pawn for sixpence all 
that I ’ve got in my chest/ 

I came to a stand with ’him for a while at the 
weather rail in feigned contemplation of the 
weather. 

‘ Wetherly,’ said I quietly, as we resumed our 
crosswise walk, ‘my position is a frightful one. 
Were it not for the cursed lunatic fancy that that 
shambling villain Wilkins overheard— the com- 
pletest lie that ever took shape in a madman’s 
brain — I might hope to be able to tempt the crew 
with a handsome reward to allow me to bail this 
ship to a port whence the lady and I could get 
home. — But what could I offer, with lione-.t 
intention to pay, that should approach the thou- 
sands which those fools yonder dream about day 
and night?’ 

He made no answer. 

‘Supposing, Wetlierly,’ I continued, ‘I should 
determine, in a mood of desperation, to drop my 
command here, and refuse to navigate the vessel 
another league unless Miss Temple and I are put 
ashore ?’ 

‘You know what ’ud happen,’ he cried ; ‘ye’ve 
said it o’er and o’er agin, hitting upon what’s 
most likely. Clear your mind o’ that scheme, 
sir, if it’s only for the lady’s sake !’ 

‘But what’s to follow upon our arrival in 
the Pacific?’ I exclaimed with an emotion of 
despair. 

‘There’s nothen to be done but to wait,’ lie 
answered gloomily. 

* Bo you think that every mother’s son for- 
ward believes in the existence of the trea- 
sure V 

‘Every mother’s son of ’em, sir. The belief 
mightn’t have been so general, 1 daresay, if it 
haau’t been for them documents you signed. 
Ignorant as the men are, they know how to git 
four out of two and two. First, there’s the 
drawing on that there bit of parchment ; then 
there was the capt’n’s yarn of how he eouie by 
the gold, as ship-shape to the minds of the men 
as it they ’d seen him fetch it out of tli*c Bank of 
England ; then conies the plot of getting riel of 
’em at Rio, with a crew of Kanakas to follow ; and 
then a company of beachcombers atop of them, to 
carry the barque on. Here alone’s a thought- 
out scheme proper to convince an atheist. But 
then follows them documents o’ yourn to prove 
that you, a born gent of eddication and first- 
class intelligence, don’t doubt the truth o’ what 
ye hear, and, to make sure, provide for your 
share when the gold’s come at and for your 
security, if<- so be as the law should lay hold on 
the capt’n for a-deviating.’ 

‘It is all very true,’ I exclaimed, staggered my- 
self by the consistency of the wretched business, 
and forced to mentally admit the reasonableness 
of the illiterate creatures in the forecastle accept 
mg it all as an indisputable fact. ‘But you know 
iny motive in acting as I did ‘t* * 

* Well, I do, sir. As I told ye, I was a bit nou- 
plushed at first ; but it’s u mad man’s v yarn — ne’er 
a doubt of it. And I’m as wLhtul, Mr Dugdale, 
as ever ye can be to be quit of the whole bloom- 
ing job.’ 

Again I came to a pause at the weather rail, as 
.though I lingered on deck only to observe the 
Weather. 

‘Now, Wetlierly, listen to me,’ said I. ‘You 


know you are the only man in the ship that I 
would dream of opening my lips to. You have 
my full confidence ; I believe you to be sound to 
the core. If you will give me your word, I shall 
be perfectly satisfied that you will not betray 
me.’ 

‘Whatever ye may tell me, Mr Dugdale,’ he 
responded in a voice slightly agitated, * I swear to 
keep locked up in my bosom ; but aiore I can give 
ye my word, 1 must know vvliat I ’ve got to take 
my oath on.’ 

‘You misunderstand me,’ I exclaimed; ‘I 
desire no oath. Simply assure me that should a 
time ever conte when 1 may see my way to escape, 
you will stand my friend ; you will actively assist 
me if you can— you will not be neutral, I mean, 
merely my well-wisher ; simply tell me this, and 
1 shall know that when an opportunity arises, I 
will have you to count upon.’ 

‘ Have you a scheme, first of all, Mr Dugdale ?’ 
he inquired. ‘ There ’s no good in my consenting 
to anything that’s agoing to end in getting our 
throats cut.’ 

‘No; 1 have no scheme. What plan could I 
form? I must grasp the first, the best chance 
that offers, and then it may be that I will want 
you. There are others besides myself whom you 
would find grateful. Miss Temple’s motliei is a 
lady of title, and a rich woman ’ 

‘Excuse me, Mr Dugdale,’ he interrupted; ‘I 
don’t want no bribe to bring me into a proper 
way of acting, if so be as that proper way ain’t 
agoing to cost too much. 1 ’ll say downright, 
now, that if I can help you and the lady to get 
out of this job and put ye both in the road of 
getting home, ye may depend upon my doing my 
best. More’ll that theie’d be no use in saying, 
seeing that it ain’t possible to consart a scheme, 
and that we must wait until something tarns up. 
It there be an island, and we bring up off it, the 
sort of oppoitunity >ou want may come, and 
you’ll find all of me there. If the island be a 
delusion, then something else ’ll have to be waited 
for. But I tell you as man to mail that I’m with 
you and the lad}', that 1 don’t like Mr Lush nor 
the business lie’s brought the vessel’s crew into, 
but that I ’vc got to be as cautious as you ; which 
now means, sir — and I beg that you ’ll understand 
me as speaking respectfully — that that there 
Forrest has seen us together long enough.’ 

‘Right,’ 1 exclaimed, grasping lus hand; ‘I 
thank you from my heart for your assurance ; 
und Miss Temple shall thank you herself.’ 

With which I went aft, gazing steadfastly to 
windward as I walked, and after a final peep 
into the binnacle and a slow look round, I stepped 
below. 

There was little to comfort me in this chat 
with Wetlierly ; it was worth knowing, however, 
that lie regarded the captain’s yarn as a mere 
emission of craziness, for heretofore, in the few 
conversations I had had with him, his hesitation, 
his cautious inquiries, his manner, that in a 
superior person would to a ceituin extent have 
suggested irony, had caused me to see that his 
mind was by no means made up on the subject* 
This, then, was to the good, and it was satisfactory 
to be informed by him that he would befriend us 
if an opportunity occurred, providing his assist- 
ance should not jeopardise his life. I was grate- 
ful for this promise, but scarcely comforted by 
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it. I carried a clouded face into the cabin ; Miss 
Temple, who awaited my return to the cabin, 
fixed an anxious gaze upon me, but asked no 
questions. 

‘ How good you are to suppress your curiosity ! * 
I exclaimed, standing by her side, and looking 
into her upturi ed face j 4 you incalculably lighten 
my burthen by your forbearance.’ 

4 You have taught me my lesson,’ she answered 
quietly; ‘and as a pupil, I should be proud of 
the commendations of my master.’ She pro- 
nounced the word ‘master’ with a glance of her 
proud eyes through the droop of the lashes, and 
a smile at once sweet and haughty played upon 
her lips. 

‘It will comfort you to know that Wetherly is 
our iriend,’ said I. 

‘I have always regarded him as so,’ she re- 
sponded. 

‘ Yes : but he has now consented to aid me in 
any effort 1 may by-and-by make to escape with 
you from this barque.’ 

She was silent, but her face was eloquent with 
nervous eager questioning. 

‘Moreover,’ I proceeded, ‘Wetherly is now 
convinced that Captain llraine’s gold was a dream 
of that man’s madness. A dream of course it is. 
But do you know I am extremely anxious that 
we should find an island in that latitude and 
longitude of waters to which I shall be presently 
heading this ship.’ 

‘ May I ask why V 

‘Because 1 think— mind, I do but think, that 
I may see a way to escape with you and Wetherly 
alone in this barque.’ — She breathed quickly, and 
watched me with impassioned attention. — ‘In 
fact,’ I continued, ‘even as 1 stand here, looking 
at you, Miss Temple, a resolution grows m me to 
create an island tor Captain Blaine’s gold, should 
the bearings he gave me prove barren of land.’ 

‘Create 7 ' she exclaimed musingly. 

‘ Yes. The South Sea is lull of rocks. I ’ll 
find tlie men a reel, and that reef must provide 
me with my chance. — But,’ J exclaimed, breaking 
off, am l looking at my watch, ‘it is time for me 
to seek some rest. I shall have to be on deck 
again at twelve.’ 

‘I shall go to bed also,’ she exclaimed ; ‘it is 
dull— and there are many weeks before us yet.’ 
She smiled with a quivering lip, as though she 
would have me know that she rebuked herself 
for complaining. ‘I believe you would tell me 
more if you had the least laitli in my judg- 
ment.’ 

‘At present, I have nothing to tell; hut an 
hour may come when I shall have to depend veiy 
largely upon your judgment and your spirit 
also.’ 

^She met my eyes with a firm, full, glowing 
gaze. ‘No matter wdiat task you assigh to me,’ 
she cried with vehemence, ‘you will find me 
equal to it. This life, is insupportable; and 1 
would choose at this instant the chance of death 
side by side with the change of escape, sooner 
than continue as I am in this horrible condition 
of uncertainty, banishment, and misery.’ 

‘That may be the spirit I shall want to evoke,’ 
I said, smiling, whilst I held open her cabin door. 

* Good-night, Miss Temple.’ 

She held my hand a moment or two before 
relinquishing it. ‘ 1 hope I have said nothing to 
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vex you, Mr Dugdale ? * she exclaimed, slightly 
inclining her fine head into a posture that might 
make one think of a princess expressing an 
apology. 

‘What have I said that you should think so?’ 
I answered. 

‘Your manner is a little hard,’ she exclaimed 
in a low voice. # 

‘God forgive me if it be so,’ said I. ‘Not to 
you, Miss Temple, would I be hard.’ 

My voice trembled as I pronounced these 
words, and abruptly I caught up her hand and 
pressed her fingers to my lips, and bowing, closed 
the door upon her and entered my own berth. 

A LONDON TEA WAREHOUSE. 

It is eight o’clock of the morning, and a numer- 
ous body of workmen are passing into the door- 
way of a huge barracks-like building some half-a- 
dozen stories high, and occupying the site of a 
considerable village of London houses which have 
been swept away to build it. In quiet, orderly 
fashion this morning muster-roll of labour is 
accomplished, and the gangs of men are told 
off for work. Steajly and well-mannered fellows 
mostly, hut not much resembling ordinary 
labourers, as currently understood, are these 
warehouse hands. A most varied lot certainly, 
with a very general appearance, for the greater 
part, of artisans out ol work, or ‘down on their 
luck,’ ns they would say. Indeed, many of them 
look like anything that could be named in a 
wide range of choice, not excluding the liberal 
professions and the gentleman ‘ horn.’ 

There are entering with them clerks, foremen, 
coopers, and other mechanics of the miscellaneous 
throng that goes to make up the employed at a 
London Bonded Tea Warehouse. 

A verifiable hive of human industry. It is 
here that the first introduction of the annually 
imported tea-herb is made to the Biitish public ; 
for it is lfere that the Indian and China growers 
really meet, at last, the English buyer. 

The great ocean steamers are berthed at the 
various docks as soon as they airive in the 
Thames. What majestic names are borne by 
fiie splendid boats! A ‘Glen Line’ recalls 
many a famous spot in the Scottish Highlands ; 
whilst a ‘City Line’ bears names suggestive of 
oriental splendour or bygone classic renown. 
Their cargoes are discharged at the principal 
docks, and immediately dispersed over the port 
of London in vans l>v land and barge* by water, 
all of which conveyances are jealously crown- 
locked by the sleepless Customs officials, who 
watch this fruitful source of revenue from the 
first ‘hail’ at Gravesend until it is finally depos- 
ited, duty paid, in the hands of the consumer. 

But, primal ily, its destination, on being sent 
from the ship’s, side, is the Bonded Warehouse 
in town or by river-side, where the warehouse- 
keeper gives ample security for its safe keeping, 
alike to the owners thereof, and to the Crown 
as having a lien oil the goods at first hand. 

On anivul ut the waiehouse the tea is pounced 
upon by gangs of the handy and civil labourers ; 
and, anon, the chests are whirling in mid-air on 
their way to loopholes of distant floors near the 
sky-line, or are being transported thither on 
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men’s shoulders in endless stream, like human 
ants, up bewildering flights of stairs to similar 
far-off stowage. & 

Other gangs, ad infinitum, , there receive them. 
Squads of coopers hammer them, prune and hoop 
them, and otherwise amend them. Drawers of 
samples pierce and tap them. Expert hands 
carefully assort the multifarious packages into 
‘chop’ and ‘bed/ w r ith nice regard to size, 
quality marks, garden marks — delightfully sug- 
gestive these of orient tea-fields — and uniform 
weight and description. The tea-chests are then 
ready for the weighing scales, at which Customs 
officers nnd warehouse clerks busily ply their 
pens, entering into account hooks the gross and 
net weights of the goods by each ship, m succes- 
sive importations, as the packages are passed in 
swift review before them. 

Odd things come to light sometimes when the 
chests are emptied, to he weighed for tare 
and refilled. ‘ Uncorsidered trifles’ from far-off 
homes in Assam are occasionally revealed. 
White rats, dead and flat, have been seen, nnd 
bogus chests are not unknown. A frequent 
importation hv the China ten-ships is the delicious 
fruit lychees in a dried condition. 

But to return to tea. In, the history of its 
progress up to the weighing-point the rigid 
scrutiny of the revenue officers has been exercised 
mainly with a view to fiscal and statistical 
Returns ; hut at this stage of the proceedings the 
various teas — Kaisons, Capers, Congous, Pekoes, 
Souchongs, Oolongs, Assams, Hysons, &c.— are 
inspected by an officer acting as an official analyst 
under ‘The Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875,’ 
who selects samples and subjects them to a 
searching examination, with, at times, the whole- 
some result, that spurious or adulterated teas are 
prevented from entering the British market ; nnd 
even to the extent of causing such vitiated goods 
to enter the destruction furnace instead. Large 

S nantitics of damaged tea are disposed of in 
lat manner. 

Tea is frequently spoilt on the voyage by salt 
water or other causes, and being thus rendered 
unfit for human food, it becomes ‘prohibited. 1 It 
is, however, allowed to be delivered duty-free 
from the warehouse on condition of its being 
denaturalised by the effective process of mixing 
•with it a proportion of asafietida and lime. This 
delectable compound is used in the manufacture 
of the alkaloid caffeine. 

For home-use the tea from China is generally 
cleared out of bond m the same condition as on 
arrival in this country. But Indian tea appears 
to be so much varied m quality and ‘make,’ even 
when produced in the same tea province, or 
district, that it i« found necessary, very frequently, 
to throw it together in quantities, taking care not 
to blend different marks and importations. This 
arrangement is termed * bulking, 1 nnd the effect 
of it is to make the whole bulk of the tea operated 
on more uniform in appearance and quality. In 
,a large tea warehouse capable of holdrng perhaps 
a’ quarter of a million packages, amounting, it 
might be, to twenty-five million pounds of tea, 
the bulking of Indian produce assumes stupend- 
ous proportions. Floor after floor will at a busy 
rime be crowded with enormous heaps of the 
emptied contents of many hundreds of chests. 
Tii$se fragrant mounds are thoroughly ‘roused 1 


by gangs of men, deft-hand varlets with wooden 
shovels. A faint and balmy odour fills the 
rooms, and the atmosphere is heavily charged 
with a very palpable dust of tea, of dull red hue, 
which settles upon the clothes like down. The 
bulked tea is refilled into the original chests and 
again weighed in the presence of the Crown 
officers, each empty chest having barn previously 
weighed for tare ; the merchant paying duty on 
the exactly ascertained net weight of the tea. 

Imihense quantities of tea are annually ex- 
ported from London, noticeably to Germany and 
the Baltic Provinces. It is also largely sent to the 
colonies and to South America. The latter trade 
is peculiar, the tea being prepared in bond ex- 
pressly to meet certain native demands. Packets 
as small as four, or even two, ounces are greatly 
in vogue. These goods are frequently also 
weighed in French kilogrammes (2 lb. 3 oz. 
5 dr.). Great attention is paid to careful pack- 
ing for the voyage, and subsequent inland transit; 
and to elegance of design and pictorial display, 
as to the wrappings nnd labels embellishing the 
packets and setting forth the attractive clmnns 
of the various judicious blends nnd mixings. In 
this particular branch of the trade much latitude 
is given under the revenue regulations, in bond, 
as to blending and mixing — practices not allowed 
to the home trade. 

Compressed tea is also occasionally exported 
from a bonded warehouse. This is tea pressed 
into brick or cake sliape~-indiibitably tea-cakes ! 
The operation is performed by powerful machinery 
moving a massive metal disc, which is pierced at 
regular intervals with oblong holds. Into these 
moulds the loose tea is poured ; and as the iron 
table slowly l evolves, each small parcel is treated 
in turn to enormous dry pressure from a steed 
mallet, which infallibly meets the mould with 
accurate and terrific accord, and squeezes the tea 
into a solid and shapely lump. In these latter 
arrangements female labour is greatly employed ; 
the various packing and other arts connected 
with the system requiring much quick handling 
of goods and delicate manual skill. 

Tea is sold in bond to the dealers by samples 
which are daily on show ; and it is needless to 
say that the moment the chests leave the ware- 
house, the price paid is enhanced by the four- 
pence per pound which goes to swell the annual 
Budget of ller Majesty’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Subsequently, the value is not easily 
determined. Indeed, it might be said, ethically 
at least, that it is priceless. 
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‘ I was so glad to hear that you had succeeded in 
finding a nice appointment for Arthur Meadow- 
son, r said Mrs Malden. ‘You must allow me 
to thank you for your kindness, Mr W egswood. 
I take an interest in him, for his mother was a 
very dear friend of mine in the old days. 1 

Mr Wegswood disclaimed the debt of Mrs 
Malden’s thanks. To do anything for one of 
her friends had given him the greatest gratifica- 
tion. 
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‘He goes to R does he not?’ inquired the 

lady. 

* Gone,’ answered Mr Wegswood. ‘Poor beggar ! 
Must have been awfully hard up. Jumped at it 
when I told him he’d get three hundred a year. 
Positively jumped at it. But I did get it raised 
a trifle.’ 

‘I’m afraid lie has had a terrible struggle to 
make both ends meet,’ assented Mrs Malden. 

It was Mrs Malden’s afternoon ‘at home ;’ but 
the dav was wet, and her only visitor so far was 
Mr Wegswood, who therefore reaped, in the 
undivided attention of his hostess, the reward of 
his courage in defying the weather. Alicia was 
not present ; but from the glances her mother 
and the caller cast from time to time towards the 
drawing-room door, it seemed that her appearance 
was momentarily expected. 

‘I liked Arthur Meadowson,’ said Mrs Malden 
after a short silence. ‘But, Mr Wegswood’ — and 
she dropped her voice to nearly a whisper — 
‘between ourselves, 1 will admit that 1 am greatly 
relieved at his departure.’ 

The young brewer was perfectly well aware 
of the lady’s meaning ; but he deemed it politic 
to invite explanation, which he did by raising 
his chin and arching his eyebrows. 

‘The truth is,’ answered Mrs Malden, who 
could pardon slight mannerisms in the proprietor 
of twelve thousand pounds a year — ‘ the truth is, 
he was very devoted to Alicia. I only observed 
it lately, and I hoped he might find employment 
that would entail separation before mischief was 
done.’ 

‘You surely don’t think Fellow without 

a shilling ! ’ 

‘ 1 am now certain of it, Mr Wegswood ; and 
I will tell you my reasons. Alicia insisted on 
remaining at home on Friday last, though I was 
particularly anxious to take her to Hmlingham. 
When I returned, I heard that Mr Meadowson 
had been here ; and the same evening he wrote 
to tell me that he had obtained this appointment 

at B . Now, ever since Friday, Alicia has 

been in a state of melancholy and depression 
from which nothing seems to rouse her. There 
can be only one reason for this — namely, his 
going away.’ 

‘Do 3'ou think she really cares — cared — for 
Meadowson?’ lie inquired after a pause, looking 
very hard at his boots as he put the question. 

‘ She always liked him. — Oh yes; I can t doubt 
that she cares for him.’ 

Mr Wegswood sighed heavily, and glancing at 
his watch, rose. 

‘Going already!’ she exclaimed. ‘Won’t you 
stay and see Alicia? She will be down directly.’ 

Mr Wegswood was sorry, but had an engage- 
ment ‘ J ’ll look in again soon,’ he said. ‘Let’s 
see. Fellow has so much to do in Season, don’t 
you know? Really not his own master. It’s 
impossible to know’ . 

‘Come in any day,’ urged Mrs Malden with 
warmth, as the young man hesitated, seemingly 
lost in the abyss of ‘engagements’ to which he 
stood committed. ‘You will always find us at 
lunch at half-past one, if you happen to be in 
this direction.’ 

* I do earnestly trust that Alicia has not com- 
promised herself with Arthur Meadowson,’ mused 
the ambitious mother, when the bang of the hall 


door told that the visitor had gone. * Mr Wegs- 
wood is by far the most eligible man we know. 
Twelve thousand a yeVr, and every prospect of 
a seat in the House of Lords ; for his uncle is 
certain of his peerage when the present govern- 
ment goes out.’ 

So far from having conceived an attachment 
for Mr Meadowson, Alicia’s feeling for the yoqng 
gentleman just now was not very dissimilar to 
that a tigress may be supposed to entertain for 
the slayer of her cub. Arthur had, if anything, 
under-estimated the result his frank criticism 
would produce. 

‘ At Eden’s Gate,’ had been the loving labour 
of months ; Miss Malden had lingered over it 
with an affectionate all-absorbed interest which 
grew in ratio with th*e progress of her work. 
Balls, parties, theatres, social amusements of every 
kind, faded into nothingness beside the delights 
of novel-writing ; and indeed were regarded by 
the authoress as tiresome* interruptions, to be 
escaped whenever possible. And then, when the 
very last word had lieen written, and only a 
publisher was wanted to launch it upon a career 
of dazzling brilliancy, to be told in so many 
words that ‘it would not print;’ that there 
was no plot, and that the characters were all 
alike ! 

The letter she received from him on the evening 
of that memorable Friday answered no purpose 
save to strengthen her determination to bury his 
criticism out of sight. It did nothi/)g to allay 
the storm that raged against the candid writer, 
and his delicate hints at her dormant genius 
appeared to Alicia only grudging acknowledg- 
ments of his own lack of discrimination. Never- 
theless, her pride had sustained a shock whose 
effects were evidenced in her changed demeanour; 
and as she kept her secret resolutely locked in 
her own breast, Mrs Malden was perhaps justified 
in arriving at conclusions which, had she con- 
fessed them, would have astonished nobody more 
than Alicia herself. 

Mr Wegswood, on his side, was not seriously 
disturbed by Mrs Malden’s disclosures. Con- 
scious of his eligibility, and serene in an excellent 
opinion of himself, lie found it impossible to 
believe that a girl brought up as Alicia had been 
could seriously think of accepting the hand of 
a poor fellow like Arthur Meadowson while she 
had the remotest prospect oi capturing Augustus 
Wegswood. She might be lond of him, certainly ; 
she might even love him. But he only regarded 
Arthur’s supposititious success as a temporary 
check, unlikely to exercise any lasting influence 
upon his own suit. • 

Strong in the comfortable conviction that he 
was the prize to be won by Miss Malden in his 
own time, lie was not inclined to press forward with 
unseemly haste. He omitted to avail himself of 
the oft repeated general imitation to ‘drop in to 
lunch,’ contenting himself with a weekly visit to 
Brook Street on the regulation day ; and not 
until he saw* that Alicia was beginning to recover 
her wonted spirits did he seek opportunities of 
ingratiating himself. Though the reverse of 
clever, Mr Wegswood possessed a small vein of 
tact, and one afternoon when the lady had 
accepted his attentions with less indifference than 
usual, he endeavoured to lay the foundations of ft 
closer understanding by singing gentle praises of 
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the absent Arthur. Somewhat to his surprise, 
Miss Malden pulled him up short in the midst of 
his eulogy. 

‘I never knew’ you thought so highly of Mr 
Meadowson,’ she remarked. 

* Isn’t he a great friend of yours V inquired Mr 
Wegswood with an impressive air. 

Vrfot particularly. And if he were, that would 
be no reason for any one else liking him.’ 

Mr Wegswood was about to say that Miss 
Malden’s friendship was the most certain guar- 
antee of moral worth that mortal man could 
enjoy, hut checked himself in time, and diverged 
into asseverations of the unspeakable pleasure he 
had derived from being the instrument of starting 
his friend in life, , 

* I was very glad to get the post for him, poor 
as it is,’ said Mr Wegswood in conclusion, 
thinking of the emoluments. 

* I was exceedingly pleased too,’ rejoined Alicia, 
gloating over the banishment of the wouhl-b; 
destroyer of her dreams. 

‘I hope he will get on,’ ventured the gentle- 
man. 

*1 suppose it depends on himself,’ replied the 
lady coldly ; and Mr Wegswood retired from the 
attuck in a condition of mystified disappoint- 
ment 

The kindly Fate who watches over the interests 
of men without inquiring whether they desoive 
her aid, solved the difficulty lor him the same 
evening by* giving lum Miss Gwen Pollock to 
take in to dinner at the house at which he dined. 
Mr Wegswood knew his partner intimate!}', and 
was well aware that she was Miss Malden’s 
‘dearest friend he therefore had no hesitation 
in asking her assistance to understand the riddle. 
Miss Pollock was a dark -eyed little girl with a 
vivacious, engaging manner, whose first article of 
social faith was the praiseworthy theory that it is 
a girl's duty to make herself agreeable to all man- 
kind. 

When dinner was well advanced, and the roar 
of conversation around them made confidential 
discussion possible, Mr Wegswood asked her 
whether she hadn’t always looked upon Mr 
Meadowaon as Miss Malden’s close friend. 

‘She used to like him very much,’ admitted 
Miss Pollock. 

‘ Doesn’t she now ? I was under the impression 
that she was very unhappy about his leaving 
town.’ 

Miss Pollock confessed that something had 
happened lust before Mr Meadowson left, winch 
cave Miss 


incensed wiih him. 

‘Really?’ queried Mr Wegswood. ‘Didn’t hear 
that, or, by Jove 1 I ’d nevali— nevah have given 
him that billet. — What’s he done?’ 

Miss Pollock was by no means sure she had 
any business to tell any one ; she always made it 
a point of honour to keep secrets. But on Mr 
Wegs wood’s representations that he knew the 
Maidens so very well, and might* also be re- 
garded as Meadowson s benefactor, Miss Pollock 
consented to impart the secret, on the distinct 
understanding that lie told it to nobody — not 
even Alicia herself. She meant, of course, that he 
Wasn’t .to let Alicia hear he knew about it. Mr 
Wegswood bound himself by sacred promises ; 
and Mis* Pollock, after a little further display 


of unwillingness, acquainted him with the 

facts. 

Mr Wegswood listened to the story, interpel- 
lating only indignant ejaculations until Miss 
Pollock had finished. Then lie gave rein to his 
wrath ; and it required all the young lady’s per- 
suasive power to exact from him a promise not 
to telegraph Arthur's employers tm dismiss him 
summarily the very next day. 

‘It would only bring him back here again, 
urged Miss Pollock, ‘and Alicia would not like 
that. Perhaps, too, the knowledge that she will 
never have anything more to do with him is 
punishment enough.’ 

‘ I must consider it,’ said Mr "Wegswood with 
awful sternness. ‘Fellow who does thing like 
that mustn’t escape too easily. Not at ull sure 
th.it I oughtn’t tell Watson to turn him out — not 
at all sure, don’t you know ? ’ 

‘ 1 wish I could dense some means of consoling 
Alicia,’ said Miss Pollock, after Arthur hud been 
reprobated as Ins crime requited. ‘She is quite 
disheaitened about her book.’ 

‘Wonder if she would lot me see it?’ remarked 
Mr Wegswood. ‘TwinJJcby the publisher is 
iiicnd of mine ; might be of use.’ 

‘I’ll tell you what 1 will do,’ said Miss Pollock, 
who was eager to help her frit ml, and took 
natural inter c.-t in the work whose development 
she liad watched. ‘ 1 ’ll ti.ll AlinY that you know 
Mr Twinkleby ; and tugge-t that she should ask 
you to read the book and arrange for its publi- 
cation.* 

‘Capital!’ agreed Mr Wegswood, detecting in 
the proposal a royal road to MBs Malden V good 
graces. ‘ See her as soon as you cun, find tell 
her you have learned that I e...t command pub- 
lisher. Then, whtushc mentions it, L’U manage 
the rest.’ 

Mr Wegsw'ood went clown to the Club for a 
pool that night in the 1 lgliest good-humour with 
the world, not excluding the audacious Arthur 
Meadowson, who had thus left him the key to 
Miss Malden’s heai t. ‘How could the man have 
been such u mull V he asked himself for the 
twentieth time as he stepped out of his hansom. 
‘Deliberately cut Ids own throat.-- Well, I shan’t 
he so foolish ; ami it money can do it, her book 
shall come out beloie the Season is over.’ 

Miss Pollen k was as good as her word. On 
the following morning she paid an early visit 
to Brook Street lor the express puipose of re- 
commending Mr Wegswood as godfather to the 
no\td She found Miss Malden brooding over 
her ‘Idyll* in a very dejected frame of mind 
indeed ; and recognising that she stood in urgent 
need of comfort, she rose to the occasion, and 
painted the atti actions of the new scheme in 
glowing colours. But Alicia was not to he thus 
easily idd fiom her vale of despair. 

‘ I don’t know, Gwen,’ she said with a melan- 
choly shake of the head. ‘I am half inclined to 
tell* Ellen to burn it.’ 

At this dreadfyl threat Miss Pollock nearly 
shrieked ; hut controlling her emotions with an 
elfort, she sat down with her arm round Alicia 
and subjected her to a severe but kindly examina- 
tion. Was she to understand that the authoress 
proposed to pay that Mr Meadowson the extra- 
vagantly high compliment of accepting his so- 
called opinion ns final ? 
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Alicia sighed ; she really didn't know.— -Well, 
then, to put it in another way— -was Alicia going 
to join hands with Mr Meadowson and condemn 
the novel because lie did? 

The idea of ‘joining hands,’ even in a meta- 
phorical sense, with the brutal critic had its effect 
on Miss Malden. ‘No,’ she answered with 
decision ; ‘nisst certainly not.’ 

‘Very well,' pursued Miss Pollock triumphantly. 
‘You agree with me that the best way to prove 
your disdain for his judgment is to get the book 
printed ?’ 

Miss Malden supposed so. 

‘Then, if you will take my advice, you will 
ask Mr Wegswood to give it to Mr Twinklehy 
at once saying which, Miss Pollock rose, to 
signify that she considered she had proved her 
case. 

* He will want to read it,’ objected Alicia. 

‘Yes; I should be surpiised if he did uot. 
But you would allow that, wouldn’t you?’ 

*IM rather lie did not see it till it is printed,' 
said Alicia; ‘things look so much better in 
print.' 

‘I daresay he Mould take it direct to t'io 
publishers, if you a-ked him' murmured Mi"-. 
Pollock doubtfully; ‘but I mu.-t say, Alien, it 
-loems a good deal to d"k of any man.’ 

How m mv men, thought file youn t h*dy, 
finding themselves in p ^ i “ion of a mamwvipt 
novel, eoul. exercise «u *' *nt selt-eciitiol to 
leiiuui :oi leading P 1 -t was expecting too 
much ol w j human nature. 

*l’L se* , >aid Mi-. Malden more cheerfully. 
‘NeU t .1 M. Vt g-avood come- here, 1 Mill 
menU >r; . 1 , 1 . v< a tolu me of lus acquaintance 
with Air Twins* ; and it ^ .3 nice about it, 
lie slid 11 urn.jge tie* mallei for nn\’ 

And having gamed this carefully qualified 
assent, Miss Pollock v»ok lur leave, returning 
home at once to write lows of her achievement 
to Mr Wegswood. 

That gentleman, having retired to rest at four 
o’clock m the morning, was still recuperating m 
bed, when shortly beiore noon Ills servant entered 
with a letter. 

‘Any answer, sir?’ inquired the servitoi, 
observing that bis master showed no intention 
of opening the missive. There was no more 
patient man-servant m Dover Street than Mr 
Barker, but when bis employer remained between 
the sheets till this time of day, he feLt that duty 
compelled him to offer gentle protest. 

‘Messenger’s waiting, sir/ hinted Barker, after 
an interval of five minutes. 

Mr Wegswood growled sleepily, and tore open 
the note. Then, to the utter dismay of his 
serving-man, he bounded out of bed like a 
galvanised acrobat. ‘Mail phaeton in halt an 
hour. Barker!’ he said with energy.—* 1 Never 
mind breakfast. Tell Miss Pollock's messenger 
not to wait.’ • 

‘ I ’ll go up to Brook Street at once,’ he sai’l to 
himself as he dragged on his dressing-gown ; ‘and 
I’m much mistaken if I don’t walk over for the 
race now.’ 

An hour later he drew up his horses before 
Mrs Malden’s door. If be felt rather dilapidated 
after the festivities of the previous night, there 
was no outward token of it ; liis customary 
languid healing always suggested to the ribald 


that he had only just got out of bed or was just 
about to return thither, so rising at noon made 
no appreciable difference. 

* I ’ve come to beg for lunch,’ he said as his 
hostess greeted him. Mrs Malden was charmed ; 
and Alicia, mindful of the fact that she was about 
to place him under a profound obligation to lier, 
was unusually gracious. , 

Forewarned by Miss Pollock, Mr Wegswood 
made no reference to the object of Ins visit before 
Mrs Malden ; but when she left him to the care 
of her daughter, which she did as soon as lunch 
was over, he was requested by the latter to join 
her in the library, where she wished to obtain 
bis advice on a small matter of business. Alicia 
! found it less easy to Jake him into confidence 
i than she had Mr Meadowson ; but she attrib- 
| ut-*d this to the new method of procedure she 
adopted. She had asked Mr Meadowson as a 
! favour to read her book ; tins time she desired to 
! imbue her confidant with a*sense of indebtedness 
j by conferring a less delectable privilege upon him. 

And when she had explained what she wanted 
I and liow she had come to ask his assistance, she 
j was not surprised* to hnd tli.it Mr Wegswood saw 
! difficulties m the way. He really did not think 
1 la. could approach J^lr Twinklehy with a book of 
■whose contents lie was totally ignorant; of course, 
the mere fact that the writer was Miss Malden 
would justify liis recommending it ; but Twinklehy 
vv os sure to ask if he had read it himself. Besides, 
he must confess that lie had hoped Miss Malden 
would allow him to read the book in her own 
handwriting ; it \vould he doubly interesting to 
him in its embryo shape. Miss Malden was some- 
w hat perplexed ; but finally she compromised by 
consenting to read a few chapters aloud. 

‘Mamma is busy this afternoon,’ blie said, ‘and 
vve bliall not be disturbed here ; so, if you have 
no engagements for an hour or two, and have 
‘ patience to listen, I 'll begin at the beginning 
and read on till jon cry “Hold, enough !’” 
i Mr Wegswood made the necessary reply, and 
taking the chair Alicia indicated, composed Jiim- 
belf to enjoy ‘At Eden’s (late.’ f 

Whether that novel was one of those whose 
intrinsic beauties are only patent when read 
ajoud in a musical voice, or whether Air Wegs- 
wood’s perceptive faculties had acquired preter- 
natural acuteness from being sparely exercised, 
vve cannot take upon ourselves to decide. We 
can only say that when from sheer exhaustion 
Miss Malden ceased reading, her listener’s en- 
thusiastic admiration was beyond the power of 
language to express. If the authoress frould only 
allow it, he said, he would return afr once to his 
chambers and devote the rent of the day to the 
perusal of the remainder. To-morrow he would, 
with his own hands, take the manuscript to 
Paternoster Row, and arrange for its immediate 
conversion into three-volume form. 

Miss Muldeu was not proof against these reas- 
suring assertions; she placed the manuscript unre- 
servedly in •Air Wegs wood’s hands, and charged 
him, if he found m the later chapters anything 
that needed conection, to let her know. 

With a confidence in Air Twinkleby’s resources 
that was touching, Mr Wegswood undertook to 
arrange for its appearance in the world on that 
day fortnight. And having caused the Maidens’ 
footman to summon a hansom, he drove home to 
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His chambers with the manuscript in much the The publisher promised, and Mr Wegswood 
same condition of mind ,as Arthur Meadowson took his departure. The same evening Miss 
had nursed it in the Brompton 'bus a few weeks Malclen learned from his lips that her ladder of 
previously. fame had been firmly planted. 

He sat down with the intention of reading the 

rest of the book ; but before he succeeded in 

finding the place at which Alicia had left off, WEATHER-PERIODICITY. 

Bqrker interrupted him by announcing the arrival ^r 0 cosm i ca ] feature more palpflbly obtrudes 
of visitors: and the result was that ‘At Edens .. ,» .. Vf r , . 

Gate’ was laid aside ma-ead, to allow Mr VVegs- lts f lf "P°" owr daily Me, and » therefore the 
wood to fulfil his duties to society. s « b J« ct of raOTe fre< l" ent remark, than that which 

As he had pledged himself to place the hook is commonly termed ‘ the weather.’ The mass of 
in Mr Twinkleby’s hands on the following day, mankind, to whom every year is fundamentally 
he was now unable to read it before doing so. alike, regard the rapid and seemingly inconse- 
Miss Malden’s wishes must be considered before quent weather-changes only so far ns they tem- 
his own, and she would be deeply disappointed porarily affect individual health and comfort, and 
if he failed to keep his word. So, with rare self- are unprepared to recognise in those phenomena 
denial, he packed up the manuscript, ami took the regular operation of physical law. Even 
it into the city without having bettered his well-informed newspapers fail ns interpreters of 
acquaintance with it by another line. Not that weather characteristics. When, during a momen- 
fchis was of the least ^importance, ns he had made tary dearth of engrossing incident, the leader- 
up his mind to give the’ novel to the woild before writer chances to review some striking meteoro- 
he had learned its name ; we only mention the logical aspect, maybe in connection with the 
fact to show how bravely some men can overcome crops, it is treated as purely erratic and indeter- 
a temptation to which Miss Pollock imagine 1 the ruinate, and as a theme for wonderment. Yet in 


noblest must succumb. 


the entire range of t he natural forces there can 


He discovered Mr Twinklcby’s office with some be no relation of cause to effect more sensitively 
difficulty, for the purlieus of Paternoster Row adjusted, or more readily demonstrable, than that 
were to him foreign ground ; and having sent in of the impact of primary energy to its final result 
his card, he was inhered up-stairs into a very m heat or cold, rain or drought. Dndci lying 
email room, lighted from above by a skylight, ! the daily weather fluctuation fliere is a directive 
wherein the publitdicr sat, surrounded by little force, working in cycles, which characterises the 


heaps of manuscript action of the several classes of phenomena com- 

‘ Halloo, Wegswood ! ’ he exclaimed, nodding at posing our meteorology Observation of this 
the parcel. ‘Has your pen run away with you governing principle in connection will) tempera - 
too? Put it down on that chair, will you; ture, wind-disturbance, and lainhill, renders it 


action of the several classes of phenomena com- 


there ’s no room on the table.’ 


possible to forecast the mam meteorological 


Mr Wegswood did as he was requested, and features of groups of }*eaei\ and to trace a coin- 


proceeded to explain the nature of his mission. 


moil cycle even through tire long tram of mter- 


■iend— lady — had written a novel ; ho wished to mediate influences which racuKirly complicate 

iOJ.ru l.ur. (in.l l.o.l O.o ......... o,...; ..f 1,J«,_ +1... It, nnr, ... 4-1. h... 1 .. t J t . , 


oblige her, and had brought the manuscript him- 
self, that he might arrange with Twinkleby for 


the weather-conditions m tlie^- latitudes. 

From a very r» mote pound the moon lias been 


its publication. If Twinkleby would kindly take supposed to exercise a mystic influence upon the 
the <bnsi ness off his hands, and turn oifc the book eaitn and its inhabitants But apart from astro- 
in the highest style of art, sending in the bill logical mysticism and poetical lhapsody, there is 


to himself, that was all lie required. 


still a widespread belief that the moon is largely 


Mr Twinkleby expressed his willingness to responsible for the eccentricities of the British 
undertake the matter and put it in hand at climate. During a spell of bad weather Patcr- 
once. Since the lady was going to publish at lier familias consults his calendar for the date of the 
own expense, all delays contingent on the pro- next new moon, in hopeful expectancy of an 
duelion of works brought out at the publisher’s agreeable change when t lie silvery crescent again 
risk would be avoided. adorns the sky. It is not, however, tire mere 

‘ How long before it’s ready ? Two weeks?’ phasic change of the moon that influences the 
‘Hardly. Let’s say six weeks for a novel of weather. Whatever power the moon may exert 
ordinary tfliree-volume length. I couldn’t get upon the earth’s atmosphere and the aqueous 


it done a day sooner.’ 


vapour suspended therein, is due to our satellite’s 


‘Well, if that’s the best you can do, the delay position in what are called the nodes, or, in other 
can’t be helped. I’ll tell her she must have words, her movements about the ecliptic. The 
patience. Want any money against expenses V measure of the moon’s contributory causation of 
‘You can give me a cheque for a hundred on weather-phenomena is determined by her position 
account,’ replied Mr Twinkleby, who, on principle, relatively to the sun and the earth. It is also 
never declined such an offer jo ‘but if you are dependent on the coincident stage of solar activity, 
going to make yourself responsible, and haven t The ordinary periods of greatest lunar influence 
your cheque-book with you, it does rart matter.’ are the equinoxes, especially if the sun and moon 
Mr Wegswood wrote the cheque, ami as the be both in the equator, and the solar energy at 
publisher was beginning to evince unmistakable the same time approaching its maximum. Such 
signs of impatience, stood up to go. concurrences establish distinctive meteorological 

*.0h, by the way, Twinkleby,’ he said as he bases. They broadly characterise weather-phe- 
shook hands, * I almost forgot. Lady particularly nomena over succeeding portions of time. In 
requests that no alterations of any kind be made, this connection it must be borne in mind that 


You *11 see to that ? 


the equatorial and polar air-currents are, as it 
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were, the main arteries in the meteorological 
circulation ; also, that the ephemeral weather- 
changes incidental to these latitudes result from 
intermediate and subsidiary influences.. 

Were there no positive evidence of lunar 
potency, it might be inferentially assumed that 
such a body ps the moon, sufficiently powerful 
to do the principal tide-work and to check the 
earth’s polar counterpoise, niUht strongly and 
variously influence the vast play of terrestrial 
energies set in motion by the solar heat. Our 
satellite is very far from being a mere inert 
vestige of creation. In her present evolutionary 
stage the moon is effective for the modified 
cosmioal function requisite in the changed con- 
dition of the earth. Not only the inorganic 
world, but every form of organic existence upon 
this planet, is affected by the moon’s subtle 
magnetism. 

The chief elements in the meteorological system 
are the alternately waving and waning solar 
energy, the aerial ocean in which we live, and 
the aqueous ocean beneath it. The main result 
are found m the lighter speeific gravity of heaton 
air, the expansive power of heat, and its tendency 
to equalise itself in spice ; and in the consequent 
counter-effort of less heated air to rectify the 
disturbed equilibrium. Heine perpetual evapora- 
tion and condensation, expansion and contraction, 
causing nwLSsaut disruption iu the static con- 
dition of the utmosplure, and producing tempera- 
ture variii 1 ions, wind-disu. chance, and rainfall 

In common with ever> other form of terrestrial 
energy, our meteorology originates in the sun. 
Solar radiation is the prime mover. But the 
sun appears to diffuse two kinds of heating rays, 
one kind prevailing during the maxima, and the 
other during the minima, solar periods. Each 
kind distinctively marks it- coincident weather- 
period. The impact of solar energy falls directly 
upon the equatorial zone. In the broad ocean- 
belt of calm, and generally over a considerable 
Stretch of the tropical latitu under the fervent 
rays of a vertical sun, u vast body of heated air, 
charged with aqueous vapour, is continually 
ascending to considerable altitudes. When the 
level is reached, tn rarefied atmospheric strata, 
the attenuated vapour-laden air spreads horizon- 
tally. Meanwhile, the partial vacuum below is 
possessed by the cool ami denser currents from 
the north and south, which are in turn heated, 
and, ascending with their aqueous burden, main- 
tain the eternal upward and lateral flow. Jt 
might be supposed that an enormous quantity of 
finely-divided watery particles suspended at a 
minimum elevation of thirty thousand feet, or 
more, would coalesce and form a misty canopy 
intercepting the sun’s rays. llut molecular 
changes occur, and polarity is induced.* During 
the sun-spot period these water molecules are 
less transparent to the riyrs of the sun, and under 
certain atmospheric conditions the presence of 
the aqueous vapour is indicated by cirro and 
cirro-stratus clouds at a mtnimum altitude of 
twenty-five thousand feet. This vapour Is ulti- 
mately precipitated in the form of rain in 
different zones towards the Pole. When the 
pressure-gradient of the upper air is abnormally 
steep the movement is very rapid, and wind 
disturbance and rainfall result in low latitudes. 
When the pressure gradient is normal, the move- 


ment is slower, and those phenomena occur in 
high latitudes. At the minimum solar period, 
the current mainly flows onward towards the 
Pole, and a Jarger proportion of its moisture is 
then deposited about the northern ice-cap. The 
angle of the pressure-gradient is closely connected 
with certain diurnal variations in vertical mag- 
netic force, or dip, in the same manner that the 
quantity of rainfall, and its area of distribution, 
are coincident with similar diurnal valuations in 
horizontal magnetic force, or declination. The 
phenomena produced by the action of the upper 
air-current must be regarded as distinct from 
those of the lower atmosphere. It is to the 
correlation of these two forces that the incon- 
stant nature of our meteorology is chiefly due. 
The equatorial air-current has a preponderating 
influence during sun-spot periods. Its mean 
altitudes are then reduced, and its gradients are 
generally steep. There is strong magnetic direc- 
tion, and consequent maxnhmn atmospheric dis- 
turbance and rainfall. But irrespective of the 
solar periodicity, the altitude, velocity, and tem- 
perature of the vapour-laden upper air-current, 
particu laily at the spring and autumn equinoxes, 
characterise the weather for considerable periods, 
and over extended ifrcas. 

In order to place this important relation clearly 
before the reader, let it be supposed that an 
equatorial air-current, originating in the Pacific 
Ocean, westward of Panama, flows in a northerly 
and easterly direction over the American con- 
tinent, and descends at a more or less steep 
gradient, causing it to impinge upon the Atlantic 
seaboard in a zone comprising the foitietli and 
sixtieth parallels. Such an aiea would embrace 
that nursery of cyclonic disturbance formed by 
the contact of the (Julf Stream with the cold 
Labrador current. Whatever might be the exist- 
ing weatliei -conditions in the Noith Atlantic, 
the reciprocal action of the two forces would 
change them. The influence of the upper air- 
current, its volume, pressure-gradient, velocity, 
and temperature, and therefore its cyclonic or 
anti-cyclonic tendency, would continue to charac- 
terise the weather over a vast area, until its effects 
were neutralised by some modification, possibly 
iti the lower atmosphere, such as an abnormal 
rise of temperature farther to the south and 
west. 

If the solar energy were constant, the weather- 
conditions woidd be also constant, and season 
would probably succeed season with automatic 
uniformity. But, as already indicated- the solar 
energy is subject to periodical change, and the 
several classes of meteorological phenomena re- 
flect in a common cycle all the features of the solar 
periodicity. At regularly-recurring periods the 
glowing exterior of the sun is convulsed W’ith 
stupendous fiery tempests. The full activity of 
this wild and terrible commotion constitutes the 
maximum of sffiar energy. At Biicli times a 
peculiar emanation from the sun pervades inter- 
planetary space, and more or less affects every 
member of our planetary system. The earth 
reflects this subtle influence in its magnetic 
storms, exalted auroral displays, and increased 
electrical activity ; and it is not improbable that 
to an observer on Mars or Venus, a slight glow', 
conveying some appearance of luminosity, w r ould 
at such periods be perceptible at the equator and 
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the Poles. The solar activity gradually subsides, 
until a comparatively quiescent minimum period 
is reached. The cycle occupies about eleven 
years, and the entire period may be grouped as 
follows : one year of minimum, then two years 
of mean or intermediate energy, then four years 
of increasing and decreasing maximum, or sun- 
spot period, succeeded by the waning term of 
two years of intermediate, and two years of mini- 
mum, activity. 

It is an accepted fact that certain periodical 
variations in terrestrial magnetism coincide with 
the solar changes, and their close analogy to 
periodical variations in weather-phenomena is no 
less clearly established. But magnetic fluctua- 
tion holds a nearer relation to weather- periodicity 
than mere coincidence. Terrestrial magnetism is 
an active principle in meteorology. Whether 
in auroras, intensified earth-currents, St Elmo’s 
fire, or any of its many subtle forms, it is both 
an index and a measure of meteorological pheno- 
mena. That fascinating instrument the magneto- 
meter, in revealing every phase of what may 
be termed solar meteorology, indicates tin* ante- 
cedent principle, and the barometer predicates 
the final result as exhibited in atmospheric dis- 
turbance and rainfall. Every one of those 
irregular, spasmodic oscillations of the magnet 
which make up the sum of daily magnetic in- 
equality, lias a special meteorological value, and 
the record should be closely compared with fluc- 
tuations in atmospheric pressure and temperature. 

It nui^t not be supposed that periodical weather- 
conditions march to their cut mi nation in un- 
broken gradations day by day, according to the 
almanac. While the progressive movement is 
maintained, there is sometimes a short halt, or 
a step backwards, or perhaps a ha4y stride in 
advance. Even in the tropical zone, where the 
weather-conditions are not nearly so complicated 
by intermediate influences us in zones farther 
removed from the equator, there are apparent 
anomalies. The rainiall, for example,* may m 
particular years be premature, or deferred, or 
unduly protracted. In these latitudes there is 
a general retardation of final results, which has 
been aptly described as a ‘ lagging behind.’ But 
by dividing the solar cycle into three groups, 
representing the phases of solar activity already 
described, the raiulull discloses three correspond- 
ing averages. The rainfall of every related group 
of years is the result of its own special deter- 
minates, and in a complete zone it is therefore 
proportional to the daily range of magnetic ll ac- 
tuation. wherever the local character of the 
rainfall fails to disclose its magnetic analogy, the 
district forms only a subsidiary system, and the 
complement will be found in a direction trans- 
verse to the magnetic meridian. Dividing the 
whole rainfall of the eleven years’ solar cycle 
into a hundred parts, the following proportions 
result : There are due to the minimum group 
of years twenty-nine parts ; to the intermediate 
group, thirty-two parts ; and to the maximum 
group, thirty-nine parts. Dealing in the same 
way with the mean daily range of magnetic 
inequality, a similar result is obtained — namely, 

1 ttventy-nine, thirty-two, and thirty-nine parts 
respectively. The fractional differences are here 
' omitted, as immaterial. Whether the analysis be 
4r*fcwa .from the Cape of Good Hope raid fall of 


the past five decades, or from the general average 
of tne Indian monsoon rainfall for the same 
period, or from the British rainfall during the 
solar cycle r ended in 1887-88, these proportions 
are maintained, and are therefore constant. Such 
remarkable coincidence in the range of the two 
phenomena seems to point to magnetism, or 
electricity, if that name be preferred, as an 
important factor in weather-conditions. 

Gales, hurricanes, and cyclones, as forms of 
atmospheric disturbance, are subject to the com- 
mon periodicity, and are consequently more fre- 

3 uent and violent in sun-spot periods. The 
irect radiation of solar heat does not completely 
explain their periodical maxima, for the greatest 
terrestrial heat occurs about the time when those 
visitations are least frequent. There is evidence 
of another kind of heuting ray, ever present in 
solar radiation, but most influential in times of 
solar activity. True cyclones are preceded and 
accompanied by electrical perturbation. Their 
radius, velocity, ami, within certain limits, direc- 
tion, are closely connected with the magnetic 
forces. They probably originate in a lnghly- 
polarised condition of the upper air, and their 
rotation is possibly set up by the interaction of 
the magnetic currents circulating round the earth 
from east to west. 

The fact is familiar that cyclones, besides their 
progressive motion from point to point, have a 
rotatory motion opposite to the direction of 
clock-hands in the northern hemisphere, and in 
the same direction as clock-liaiuD m the southern 
hemisphere. This diflert nee of direction is only 
apparent and relative— and o’hv ‘<i 'he sense that 
an observer at the equator faung mvlhwurds will 
have the east towards lm right hand, or facing 
southwards, tovvardo his left hand. The initial 
direction of cyclones is, in m t, alike, m both 
hemispheres — from east to west The really 
significant feature in the rotation is that in 
both hemispheres cyclones curve outwards from 
the equator towards tin* magnetic Poles, following 
in this characteristic, as in others, a fundamental 
principle in electricity. 

The anti-cyclone i* the reverse action in the 
lower atmosphere. The centre, instead of being 
a medium of thermo-electric energy, as in the 
case of the cyclone, is a compact area of high air- 
pressure, on the outskirts of which there is a 
slight outward and gyratory motion. As the 
waves of the aqueous ocean are shattered by con- 
tact with the shore, .so are the cyclonic waves of 
the aerial ocean broken against anti-cyclonic 
systems. A cyclone sweeping out of the Gulf 
of Mexico, with expanding radius along the 
course of the Gulf Stream, and curving back 
upon the Canadian seaboard, may be shattered 
by the resistance of an anti-cyclone lying ovfcr 
that region. Such an event, however, usually 
happens under peculiar meteorological aspects, 
as, for instance, the one just now passed, when 
the warm, humid equatorial air-current, quickened 
by the increasing solar energy, is in strong con- 
flict with the polar air-pressure, yet unsubdued, 
by reason of the retardation before mentioned, 
causing a paitial overlapping of two distinct 
periods. 

Although no positive indication exists of 
radical change, it would seem that our climate 
is undergoing some gradual modification. There 
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is reason to believe that as the magnetic north gay when he has put his heart into his work and 
in this country more closely approaches the done his best ; but what he has said or done 
geographical north, and again passes to the east otherwise, shall give him no peace. It is a 
of it, our climate will become considerably modi- deliverance which does not deliver. In the 
fied as far as regards longer periods of well- attempt, his ‘genius deserts him ; no muse be- 
defined weather, more regular seasons, warmer friends ; no invention, no hope.' 

Bummers, and colder winters; and possibly the ‘There is one plain rule of life,’ says Stuart 
occasional recurrence of the old-time pestilent Mill, ‘eternally binding, and independent of all 
epidemics, due to the greater influence of easterly variations in creeds, embracing equally the 
weather resulting from change of magnetic diree- greatest moraltics and the smallest, ft is this — 

ti on> ° Try thyself unweariedly till thou findest the 

Of this easterly weather and its present effect highest* thing thou art capable of doing, faculties 
upon our climate, much that is interesting might and outward circumstances being both duly con- 
be related. The whole subject has a very wide sidercd ; and then no it.’ Ruslan, on being told 

practical interest. But limitation of space for- of a mau who was a genius, immediately inquired: 

bids further extension. The ioregoing references ‘ Does he work • 


bids further extension. The ioregoing references 
to a few salient features in our meteorology may 


‘I find,’ observed Dr Livingstone, ‘that all 


perhaps assist to indicate why the year 1887 was eminent men work hard. Eminent geologist*, 
dry with normal heat, the year 1888 cold with mineralogists, men of science, work hard, and 
normal rainfall, and the year 1889 characterised that both early and late.’ Mr Blackmore, in 
by conflicting .warm and cold air-currents, pro- Alice Lorraine, has told us liow ‘Mabel Love joy 
during violent sporadic rainbursts in various waited long, and wondered, hoped, despaired, and 
parts of the northern hemisphere. They nu «* | irettecl ; and then worked hard and hoped again.’ 
also serve to expliin why a period of incT* ased J And the late President Garfield said: ‘The worst 
wind-disturbance and rainfall and higher \wntei days of darkness through winch I have ever 
temperature may he anticipated, now that the passed have been great ly alleviated by throwing 
solar energy is advancing to its maximum. myself with all my tuergy into some work relat- 

ing to others.’ 

, ‘Between vague wavering ( ’apability,’ wrote 

WIIAT CHEAT MEN THINK OF WORK. Carlyle, ‘and fixed indubitable Performance, 
, . , . , . , what a difference ! A certain inarticulate Self- 

GriVius I V( ‘ :n,u f ‘ 1U< d'Jubt an envy hie. cunKC1 ou8ueb8 dwells dimly in us, tvhich only 
gift; oid j nary men slain*, m the valley and, in ()Ur W < »rlvs can render articulate and decisively 
an attitude born of innate hero-worship, gaze discernible. Our Works art* the mirror wherein 
with awe upon the favoured of the gods as they the Spirit first sees its natural lineaments, 
tread the. mountain heights. But genius needs Hence, too, the follv of that impossible “Know 
a backbone a very decided backbone— in order thvself;” till it be translated into this partially 
that its waywardness might be useful, and its possible one, “ Know what thou eanst work at. 
<Urii.KtliKl.tH Hum, -thing other than ...<■(«, ne. A Again: ‘Lay tins other prm-pt well to heart, 

n n ° _ _ winch mo wah nf mvii lnnhlt* hcvvicd • “ 1 In 


WIIAT CHEAT MEN THINK OF WORK. 
GBsvius i ■ '••e and sinode ” no doubt an env^eble. 


a verv decided backbone— in order thvself;” till it be translated into this partially 
wai-dncs might ).<• useful, and its poss.l.le one, “ Know what, tl.ou eanst work at’’’ 


Again: ‘Lav this other precept well to heart, 
which to me was of invaluable service: “Do 


flcnsitive ami p,UM..ntiU- l.eart allied to a vivid Jutv w | m . h llw m , u ,. ht tli.v,” which tliou 

and powerful iniag: latn.n are undoubtedly the ,, s t to he a Duty! Thy second Duty will 

elements which go to make the poet or artist; alreadv luu'c become clearer.’ * 


complish anything worthy Ins cmlow- 


to tlic heart of Carlyle,’ says Paxton 


meats, the favoured individual must have these Hood, ‘was that motto of the old monks, “Labour 
gifts of Ins resting upon a sure foundation of w worship.” We have met with some, few men, 
common-sense and reason — in short, lie must have all< ^ women too, who could not comprehend 
an early and delimit- knowing,, of llu- import- :mi *> "lx-n. .1 was a dun, occult, mystical 
, / i a i .i iii j. saving; they wanted an explanation ot it. Poor 

ance ot work. And anything like happiness to wo ha(1 n0 , lluwtion to give, for 

himself can only accrue, from tlie carrying of this is one of those fiaungs for which no explana- 
sucli knowledge, into daily practice. tion will sufhee ; it must be felt to be true; no 

Instead of preaching on this subject ourselves^ anioiint of commentarv can else make it appear 
using up as we go along this or that attractive reasonable. To work is the human mission ; he 
saying of Rome notable man, all the while altering who shrinks from labour shrinks iron? the pur- 
a word here or a phrase, there, and so making m l M)Se l^ 8 existence. It is sad that to so many 
fact a plagiarised hash which wc would l.kv thousands of persons nowadays it shell d he 
others to think our own-instwul of tins, we are to say tins Labour is everlastingly 

% . i V . ,i i it 1 noble and holy ; it is the source, of all perfection ; 

content that each clear truth or brilliant saying noI1)tm can . aT{)lu)) , 1 . s)li m . beeo.ue accomplished, 

shall be— what it should be a star m its author’s W i1hout work; it is tlie purifying fire, burning 
crown. So here are a fow of the utterances of up the poisoning «tnd corrupting influences emas- 


great men on the subject of work. 

‘No matter,’ says Emei son* ‘ what your work 


dilating the manhood of the soul.’ 

In George? Eliot’s Silas Mamcr we have this 


is, let it be yours; no matter if you are a tinker of the solitary weaver: ‘“Yes, sir, yes,” said 
or preacher, blacksmith or president, let what you Mamcr meditatively ; “I should lia’ been bad off 
are doing be. organic, let it be. in your bones, and without my work ; it was what I held by when 
you open the door by which the affluence of everything else was gone from me.”’ 
heaven and earth shall stream into you.’ Again, Goetlie says: ‘Fortune is the. goddess of breath- 
lie says : ‘ God will not have His work made* ing men ; to feel her favours truly, we must live 
manifest by .cowards. A man is relieved and and be men who toil with their living minds 
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and bodies, and enjoy with them also.’ Again : 
‘ He who is born with capacities for any under- 
taking, finds in executing this the fairest portion 
of his being.’ 

‘Those,’ said the great painter Joshua Reynolds, 
‘who have undertaken to write on our art, and 
have represented it as a kind of inspiration, as 
a gift bestowed upon peculiar favourites at their 
birth, seem to ensure a much more favourable 
disposition from their readers, and have a much 
more captivating and liberal air, Ilian he who 
attempts to examine coldly whether there are 
any means by which this art may be acquired, 
how the mind may be strengthened and expanded, 
and what guides will show the way to eminence. 
It is very natural for those who are unacquainted 
with the cause of anything extraordinary, to be 
astonished at the effect, and to consider it as a 
kind of magic. They who have never observed the 
gradation by winch art is acquired ; who see only 
what is the full result of long labour and applica- 
tion of an infinite number and infinite variety 
of acts, are apt to conclude, from their entire 
inability to do the same at once, that it is not 
only inaccessible to themselves, but can be done 
by those only who have some gift of the nature 
ot‘ inspiration best, owed upon ’Jieni.’ 

One of the most derided and characteristic 
utterances on the subject of work is that ot 
George Henry Lewes. It sounds like a veritable 
trumpet-blast to summon voting dreamers from 
a too long straying in flower y paths and moonlit 
groves. ‘There is in the present day,’ he says, 
‘an overplus of raving about genius, and its 

E inscriptive rights of vagabondage, its lrresponsi- 
ility, and its insubordination to all the laws 
of common-sense. Common-sense is so prosaic! 
Yet it appears from the history of art that 
the real men of genius did not rave alnmt 

anything of the kind. They were resolute 

workers, not idle dreamers. They knew t-lmt 

their genius was not a frenzy, not a supernatural 
thing at all, but simply the colossal propor- 

tions of faculties which, in a lesser degree, the 
meanest of mankind shared with them. They 
knew that whatever it was, it would not enable 
them to accomplish with success the things they 
undertook unless they devoted their whole, ener- 
gies to the task. Would Michael Angelo have 
built St Peter’s, sculptured the Moses, and made 
the walls of the Vatican sacred with the* presence 
of his gigantic pencil, had he awaited inspira- 
tion while his works were in progress ( Would 
Rubens have dazzled all the galleries of Europe, 
had he allowed Ins brush to hesitate? would 
Beethoven and Mozart have poured out then- 
souls into such abundant melodies ? would Goethe 
; have written the sixty volumes of Ins works — had 
they not often, very often, sat down like drudges 
to an unwilling task, and found themselves 
speedily engrossed with that to which they were 
so averse ? ’ 1 

“‘Use the pen,” says a thoughtful and subtle 
author ; “ there is no magic in it ; but it keeps 
the mind from staggering about.” This is an 
aphorism which should be printed in letters of 
gold over the studio door of every artist. Use 
the pen or the brush ; do not pause, do not trifle, 
have no misgivings ; but keep your mind from 
Staggering about by fixing it resolutely on the 
mhtter before you, and then all that you can do 


you will do : inspiration will not enable you to 
do more. Write or paint: act, do not hesitate. 
If wllat you have written or painted should turn 
out imperfect, you can correct it, and the correc- 
tion will be more efficient than that correction 
which takes place in the shifting thoughts of 
hesitation. You will learn from your failures 
infinitely more than from the vague wandering 
reflections of a mind loosened from its moorings ; 
because the failure is absolute, it is precise, it 
stands bodily before you ; your eyes and judg- 
ment cannot be juggled with ; von know whether 
a certain verse is harmonious, whether the rhyme 
is there or not. there ; but in tlie other case you 
not only can juggle with yourself, but do so, 
the very mdeterminateness of your thoughts 
makes you do so ; as long as the idea is 
not positively clothed in its artistic form, it 
is impossible accurately to sav what it will 
be. The magic of -the pen lies in the con- 
centration of your thoughts upon one object. 
Let your pen fall, begin to trifle with blotting- 
paper, look at the ceiling, bite jour nails, and 
otherwise dally nith your purpose, and you 
waste your time, scatter your thoughts, and 
repress the nervous energy necessary for your 
task. Some men dally and dally, hesitate, and 
trifle until the 'last possible moment, and when 
the printer’s hoy is knocking at the door, they 
begin; liecissity goading them, they write with 
singular rapidity, and with singular success ; they 
are astonished at tbeiusebes. What is the secret? 
Simply tins; they have had no tune to hesitate. 
UoneeiPi.fimg their powers upon the one object 
In lull* lie in, they have dom > L it they could 
do.’ 

Of course Charles Lamb vilii las sly and 
delightful liumoui must net ds look at tins matter 
m another and aMog'Uber d'ffei-ent. light. ‘1 
wish,’ lie says in a letter 'o Woulswoith, ‘that 
all the year we ve holiday; I am sure that indo- 
lence — indefeasible indolence-— is the true state 
of man, and business the invention of the. old 
Teasel-, whose interference doomed Adam to an 
apron and set him a-lioeing. Pen and ink, and 
clerks and desks, were the refinements of this 
old torturer some thousand years after, under 
pretence of ‘‘Commerce allying distant shores, 
promoting and diffusing knowledge, good,” &c.’ 


ACROSS THE SEA. 

Smooth o’er the yellow sand the wateis spread 
And deepen, till the hay is one noli glow 
Of ernendd light, while munuurously low 
Falls the sad rhythm of old Ocean’s treud. 

Oh sea, thy song ! When parting teais are shed, 
When the sail* gleam and favouiing hi cozes blow. 
When in moonlighted mist, the rough ‘Heave-ho !* 
Loosens the anchor, and farewells aie skid — 

Thy song breathed inland fiom the moaning shore, 
Its deep wave-clioius wakening wild and fiee. 

Will lull us into, sadness, o’er and o'er 
Sounding iEolian strings of memory — 

A voice — an echo— muimurimi evermore 
Of one true heax t that beats ac loss the sea. 

C. A. Dawson. 
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BUSHRANGING YARNS. 

Every country has at some time or other had 
its own type of wliat the Yankees call ‘ioud- 
agents.’ Italian banditti have long held a place 
in story as romantic scoundrels, whose pic- 
turesqueness went far to atone for their sins, 
though sceptic* have not been wanting to insinu- 
ate that they did not alviy* pursue their avoca- 
tion in t) o ‘green vilcot jacket with a two inch 
tail’ in which Mr Tupunin distinguished him- 
self. A glamour of romance hung lound the 
‘.gentleman of the road’ who * stuck-up * our 
ancestors in such a courteous, polished, and 
gentlemanly manner that it must have been 
quite a pleasure to be robbed. Dick Turpin, 
too, and Robin Hood, the king of outlaws, when 
will they be forgotten 1 Never, surely, while 
the English language lasts. 

This universal tendency to canonise into a 
hero every one that rides a horse and robs, has 
thrown a halo over even the Australian bush- 
ranger. Some people — generally town-dwellers 
who have not the pleasure of a personal acquaint- 
ance — consider him a splendid fellow”, cruelly 
treated by the police. Wliat the police think, 
is quite another thing ; but then they are pre- 
judiced, perhaps, by being so trequently shot, 
the gentlest of bushrangers never missing a 
chance at a ‘bobby.’ It is a case of no quaiter 
on one side at least ; and as the other side is 
frequently hampered by red-tape and uniforms, 
chasing bushrangers is not always an uumixed 
bliss. 

It is easy to see how hush ranging ^irose in 
convict settlements in the early days. A prisoner 
escaped, made for the bush, and having nothing 
to live on, was forced to steak He never got 
home-sick, for convict life in *those days was by 
no means ‘all beer and skittles,’ especially for 
a runaway ; so, though sure of a w T arm wel- 
come from his old friend the cat, he restrained 
his longing and stopped away. Old prisoners to 
a man were his friends, warning him of danger, 
and putting .pursuers off the track ; good offices, 
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in return for which the bushranger made a 
point of never robbing one of the convict class ; 
still further keeping up his popularity by 
being generous at other folk’s expense, a plan 
common with ‘knights of the road’ in all ages, 
and which has ofteA prevented or delayed their 
capture. 

Tasmania has produced bushrangers of a rather 
too thrilling type, whose exploits would hardly 
make nice reading, it is said ; and* as some of 
the police were old convicts, it was often some 
time before these bushrangers were caught. South 
Australia, not having been a convict settlement, 
has not experienced much exciting work on her 
own account, only a few half-hearted attempts 
being made ; partly, perhaps, because her mounted 
police had a nasty way of cnptuiing a man first 
and asking his name afterwards, which was 
disconcerting to bushrangers, and sometimes to 
other peqple too. Eor instance, an inspector 
and some troopers were hunting for escaped 
Tasmanian bushrangers in Kangaroo Island. 
Seeing three men come out of a hut, they 
rushed upon them, knocked them down, knelt 
dix their chests, and holding pistols to their 

heads, demanded their names. ‘P * gasped 

the inspector’s captive ; and this being the name 
of a well-known settler, the three representa- 
tives of the law had to get up and apologise. 
The foregoing proceedings may eecpi rather 
unceremonious, but it should be remembered 
that if a policeman asked a bushranger his 
name, the chances were that he did not live to 
receive an answer. 

The South Australian police have always tried 
to give their quarry as little chance of escape or 
retaliation as possible ; while others who pre- 
ferred to make sure of the identity of their 
man often d?ed of their success. Two Tasmanian 
policemen knocked at the door of a 'hut one 
night with the words, ‘Open to the police.’ 
The door was opened at once, and they were 
both shot down ; one falling dead on the thres- 
hold, while the other managed to drag himself 
away in the darkness. It does not do to be 
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too straightforward with men of that stamp ; 
a pat on the shoulder ‘in. the Queen’s name’ by 
no means meets the case, and any one who tried 
it would not he likely to repeat the experiment 
A police magistrate and a trooper were once in 
hot pursuit of Morgan, the well-known busli- 
rap ger. He made for some young timber, and 
disappeared. They followed till they came to 
his camp, where they stayed, in the hope of his 
return. Most incautiously, they lighted a fire. 
Morgan came back, made a rustling to attract 
their attention, and when they came to the 
door to look out, shot them both dead. One 
would think that a fow affairs of this kind 
would cool the ardour of the warmest admirers 
of the noble bushranger ; but then the sufferers 
were policemen, who are popularly supposed not 
to feel ill-treatmentr, or to mind being killed 
now and then in performance of their duty. 
Perhaps a personal .experience of stick ing-up 
might be more effectual, especially if their hero, 
besides relieving them of all spare cash, required 
them to swap horses, greatly to their own dis- 
advantage, an engaging little way he has some- 
times. 

It must be a disagreeable shock to a lonely 
traveller to find himself covered by a revolver, 
perhaps two, and to have to stand by with his 
hands above his head while the robbers proceed 
to appropriate his valuables. ‘Jkul-up!’ too, 
the words with which bushrangers demand sub- 
mission, simply add insult to injury, for a ‘bail’ 
is a contrivance somewhat on the principle of 
the stocks in which a cow’s head is fixed while 
she is milked. 

A notable example of pluck was drawn by 
a woman in Queensland. She was alone when 
she saw some inen approaching, \Uiom she 
rightly guessed to be bushrangers. There was 
a considerable amount of money in the house, 
and for a moment she did not know what to 
do. Fortunately, it was in notes. She rolled 
them into a ball, and slipped them inside her 
dress and under her arm ju^t as the men, who 
were masked, came in. What her feelings were 
when, after searching the house, they proceeded 
to search her, may be imagined ; but she kept 
her own counsel, and saved the money, for, being 
a woman, she was not required to hold up her 
arms. 

Pluck and cheek are the two most striking 
characteristics of bushrangers, and it is perhaps 
the latter which commands most admiration. 
There certainly is something v very impressive 
in the cheek of a handful of men who ‘stick- 
up’ not only a station or a bank, hut a whole 
town, as the Kelleys did. But, then, Ned Kelly 
had gained a wonderful hold on people’s minds, 
and did things with a high and lordly air, aR, 
foi* instance, when he politely returned a very 
valuable horse on being informed that it be- 
longed to a lady. He seemed invulnerable too ; 


bullets passed harmless, and people began to 
think he bore a charmed life, till they found 
that he wore armour, made from ploughshares 
by a friendly smith. He even wore a helmet, 
and would, in fact, have been more at home 
when armour was the rule. Had he been born 
in the days of chivalry, he might have been a 
famous knight, and his feat8 of arms sung by 
poets, and handed down to his descendants as 
a proud inheritance ; but os he had the misfor- 
tune to stumble on the nineteenth century, when 
it is not the thing to ride about killing people 
and appropriating their property, he was not 
appreciated, lmt* after a long chase, was caught 
and hanged. 

Such a very mild instance of bushranging 
that the sufferer — the manager of a run— de- 
scribed it as ‘being stuck-up in a friendly sort 
of way,’ occurred in South Australia between 
forty and fifty years ago. lie had been warned 
that three men had stuck-up and robbed a man’s 
hut and fired at hi& wife, so hod kept watch all 
night. The shepherds went out early in the 
morning, leaving him alone ; still no one came. 
When the shepherds returned to breakfast, three 
other men were with them ; but they had often 
called in, in passing from their work, and though 

they carried guns, Mr M thought nothing ol 

it, till one marched in and demanded ‘tucker,’ 
while another stood gun in hand at the window, 
and the third mounted guard at the door ; then 
it dawned upon him that he was unmistakably 
stuck-up. lie asked them if they had taken to 
tlie bush, and receiving a cool affirmative, said 
he would give them nothing; they must take 
what they wanted. ‘Well, w r e don’t want much,’ 
said the spokesman. ‘To begin with, where’s 
the damper?’ Being told that there was only 
one baked, he Raid : * Well, I won’t take all and 
cutting it in two, took half. After taking some 
tea ami sugar, lie asked for meat. Finding that 
there was noue cooked, but some in the pot 
boiling, the men decided to wait, their leader 
meanwhile appropriating half of the managei’s 
ammunition. After patiently waiting till the 
meat was ready, he produced a bottle of brandy, 
and insisted on every one taking a drink as a 
parting compliment, then took himself off with 
a friendly ‘Good-morning.’ These were but 
raw beginners in the bushranging line, and 
were not destined to achieve greatness therein ; 
for a few days later they stuck-up a bush public- 
house, got tipsy, and were most ingloriously 
caught in consequence. „ 

But Morgan, already mentioned, brought it 
quite to a fine art*, showing a good deal of grim 
humour too. As a Red Indian tortures his 
victims and gloats over iheir pains, so Morgan 
aggravated liis, and thoroughly enjoyed their 
discomfort ; in fact, he became quite an artist 
in aggravation, and while he stole people’s 
money, or, worse still, their horses, he took 
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special pains to do it in the most provoking 
way. The following are a few of the yarns 
told about him. 

The overseer of a run was visiting one of 
the shepherds’ huts ; on entering, he saw a man 
lying on the bunk. ‘What are you doing here ?’ 
he said. * Tiyn out of this ! ’ 

The next thing he knew, a revolver was un- 
pleasantly near his head. ‘ Throw up your hands 
-or I’ll put daylight through you,’ remarked a 
drawling voice in a by- the- way sort of manner. 
* Bail-up in that corner.’ 

Mr obeyed. Morgan then bound him, and 

mounting, led him ignominiously to a post. 
Having tied him up securely, he went on to the 
head station, where he found the owner sitting 
down to dinner. ‘ Can I have some tucker ! ’ he 
asked. 

* Oh yes ; go to the kitchen and they will give 
[ you some. — I didn’t much like the look of the 
■ fellow,’ said Mr G , in telling the story, ‘so I 

I turned my head to see if my gun was m easy 
distance. It was loaded with ball, as I intended 
to shoot a bullock. On turning round again, I 

I saw a five-barrelled revolver close to my face, 

while I heard the words, “Oil no, Mr (J ; 

that game won’t do. You bail- up m that corner 

| and keep quiet.” Well,’ said U •, ‘ l had to 

I doit, while the rascal, coolly placing a revolver on 
! each side of his plate, proceeded to eat my dinner. 
He then took my gun, and bailed-up two or three 
people l had on the place, took about seventy-five 
pounds’ worth of property in tile shape of horses, 
saddles, hi idles, and rations; and then m the 
afternoon mounted his horse and took his de- 
parture, saying at the la>t moment, “ Mr G , 

you had better look after that overseer of yours. 
He ’8 tied to a corner- post at the other end of the 
horse paddock. I s’ poet he ’s most dead by this 
time.” ’ 

Not long after this Morgan stmk-up a station 
both the owners of which were quite young 
fellows. The elder brother was drafting cattle m 
the stockyard when Morgan rode up. ‘ Bail-up, 
all you fellows in a row alongside that fence there,’ 
was the bushranger’s lir-d order. The men obeyed ; 

but young K demurred. ‘ Hand over one of 

those pistols and light me fair,’ he said. — ‘ No, no ; 
that don’t suit me,’ was the answer. ‘ Bail-lip, or 
I’ll put a bullet through you.’ Such an invita- 
tion was not to be gainsaid. .Just then the 
younger brother looked out to see what the 
matter was, was instantly covered by Morgan’s 
revolver, and ordered to ‘ Come out there, and 
bail-up alongside those men.’ Having got all his 
prisoners together, Morgan set ono of his men 
to Jkeep guard, and proceeded to take possession 
of the two best horses and destroy all arms 
and ammunition. 

Morgan’s next was to stick-up a wool-shed at 
shearing- time, and order the overseer, against 
whom he had a grudge, to came out and kneel 
down to be shot. The man’s wife rushed out and 
threw herself before her husband, imploring 
Morgan to shoot her instead. He told the man 
he might ‘clear out,’ which gracious permission 
did not need to be repeated. He then amused 
himself by standing over the owner and making 
him sign cheques for all the shearers, and finally 


a large one for himself — a proceeding which hail 
the double advantage qf increasing his popularity 
while it specially vexed his victim. " 

It will be seen that he was getting quite artistic 
in aggravation. The feelings of men forced to 
stand by and see their dinners eaten or their 
horses stolen were unenviable enough ; signing 
cheques for a man one detested might perhaps be 
worse ; but for ‘pure citssedness,’ as the Ameri- 
cans would say, the following stands unexcelled. 
We quote word for word from an account written 
by a well-known Australian near whose run the 
affair took place. Morgan had met the manager 
of a run riding through the bush. * The manager 
rode with him a short distance, when he said to 
him, “By Jove 1 where did you get that horse 
from? lie’s got my brand on.” — “Ah, just you 
tumble off your nag, or I’ll put daylight through 
your carcase,’’ said the bushranger, pointing a 
loaded revolver at his head. Thu argument was 

unanswerable, so B huikto dismount. “ Now,” 

continued Morgan, “pull oft’ your clothes, all of 

them.” This was done, tyid B stood under 

vcritas. The day was scorching hot. “ Now make 

tracks for home ; ” and off started poor B to 

walk nine miles in the burning sun/ 

Morgan’s last appearance was in Victoria, where 
he stuck-up a station, assembled all the people 
in one room, and made the daughters of the house 
play the piano all night. In the morning, as he 
was walking between the owner of the run anil 
a neighbour, carrying ns usual two* revolvers, a . 
station hand caught up a gun. took aim at forty I 
yards, and shot him through the back. 

Such are some ot the yarns told about old-time 
bushranging. The great severity exercised to- 
wards convicts may be said to have started it, by 
making men desperate and predisposing people to 
sympathise. For it is not every one who would 
care to hand a lellow-ereature over to the treat- 
ment which, if all accounts he true, the convicts 
suffered then. Among the later generation the 
men hav<^ as a rule, been wanted for horse or 
cattle stealing, and have taken to the bush to 
avoid the police. Others, again, have taken to it 
from a love of excitement or a craving for noto- 
riety. It is not safe to be positive about any- 
thing, but the days of bushranging seem nearly 
over. It is more than ten years now since the 
Ivelly gang were dispersed, and as yet they 
have had no successors, save for a few spasmodic 
attempts from the would-be-hero type, which 
hardly count, the ‘ heroes ’ as a rule being only too 
glad to sink into private life again. The country 
gets more settled year by year, and though there 
are rough men and rough times on gelid rushes or 
new mining towns, the revolver does not flourish 
with such wild luxuriance as in the ‘Wild West,’ 
and the bowie-knife is foitunately unknown. As 
soon as a rurii is started, wardens are on the 
ground to settle disputes, and the law is repre- 
sented by mounted troopers, so there is no chance 
for every one to ‘do ns seemed good in his 
own eyes,’ ifs appears to be the practice in fron- 
tier States, unless American writers have cruelly 
misrepresented their countrymen. So the bush- 
ranger of the future, if he ever appears, will have 
to be very wide awake, and a smart man altogether, 
to carry on his trade at all, and the game would 
be scarcely worth the candle. There may be 
openings in the burglary line or in other sophia- 
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ticated forms of stealing — mining swindles, for 
instance ; but the day for that picturesque straight- 
forward form of robbery called bushranging is 
past. 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

• THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII.— CAPE HORN. 

It was on one of the closing days of the month of 
December that I brought the barque's head to 
a west south-west course for the rounding of 
Cape Horn. It was happily the summer season 
in those parts, their midsummer, indeed, and I was 
glad to believe that the -horrors of this passage 
would be mitigated by a sun that in the month of 
June shines for scarcely six hours in the day over 
the ice-laden surge of this, the most inhospitable, 
the most bitterly dreary tract of waters upon the 
face of the world. " 

Down to the latitude of the Falkland Islands 
we had sighted, from the hour of my taking com- 
mand of the barque, but four sail, so vast is the 
ocean, and so minute a speck does a ship make 
upon it. But whilst the loom of the land about 
Berkley Sound was hanging :n a blue and windy 
shadow, with a gleam as of snow upon it away out 
upon our starboard beam, we fell in with a whaler, 
a vessel rigged as ours was ; a round-bowed, 
motherly olu craft, jogging along under a load ot 
boats suspended over her sides from the extremi- 
ties of thick wooden davits. 

She had been visible at daybreak right ahead, 
and she was showing clear upon the sea over our 
how, when I came on deck shortly after eight 
bells to relieve Lush, who had had the watch 
since four o’clock. 

‘ What have we there?' said I, bringing Braille’s 
old leather telescope out of the companion and 
putting my eye to it. ‘ A squab old whaler, as I 
may suppose by her boats : Cape Horn topgal- 
lant-masts ; a sawed-off square sea- wagon alter 
the true Nantucket pattern.’ 

‘ I 've been awaiting for you to come on deck,' 
said the carpenter. ‘ We don’t want to run her 
down. We’ve got iiothou to say to her, and so 
'ud better keep out of hail. — Shift the course will 
you, sir V 

There was nothing in the sir to qualify the 
offensive tone of command with which he 
addressed me. I looked at him fixedly, taking 
care, however, to keep a good grip on my 
temper. 

‘ Wliat are you afraid of V I asked. ‘ Are any 
of the crew ‘likely to hail her if we pass within 
speaking distance ?’ 

‘ I 'd like to know what man there is amongst 
us as 'ud have the courage to do it,’ he exclaimed, 
his face darkening to the thought, and his eyes 
travelling up and down my body, as though in 
search of some part on which to fettle. 

‘ Why wait for me to shift your helm, man ?’ 
said I. • 

‘The navigation’s in your hands,’ he answered 
sullenly ; ‘if your calculations don’t turn out 
correct, it mustn’t be because of any man amedd- 
liilg with the course whilst, you was below.’ 

Miss Temple at this moment arrived on ’deck 
and joined me. 

4 A. pity to run. away,’ said I; ‘we’re sailing 


three feet to that chap’s one, and will be passing 
him like smoke. There’s been nothing to look 
at for a long time. It’ll be a treat to our shore- 
going eyes to gee a strange face, though we catch 
but a glimpse. You don’t think Vll \ lail her, 1 
hope?’ 

‘/hope!’ he responded with a coarse ironical 
sneer and a rude stare of suspicion. • 

‘By Jove, then,’ said I, with an effusion of 
temper I instantly regretted, ‘since you have 
forced this command upon me, I’ll take what 
privileges it confers, and be hanged to it ! My 
orders are to keep the ship as she goes. If you 
disobey me, I ’ll call the crew aft, and charge 
them to observe that any miscalculations in my 
navigation will be owing to your interference.’ 

The fellow scowled, and looked ahead at the 
vessel, and then at a knot of sailors who were 
standing at the galley, and I could see that he 
was at a loss ; in fact, a minute after, never 
having spoken a word, during which time lie 
frequently sent his gaze at the craft over the 
bow, he abruptly crossed to the lee side of the 
deck and fell to patrolling, coming now and again 
to a stand to leeward of the sailor at the helm, 
with whom he would exchange a few words, 
whilst lie swayed on his rounded shanks, with 
his arms folded upon his breast, occasionally 
stooping to obtain a view of the whaler under the 
curve of the fore-course. 

It was liis watcli below, and at another time lie 
would have promptly gone forward. Ills remain- 
ing on deck signified an insulting menace, an 
impudent throat to watch me, and to guard his 
own and the crow’s interests against me. But 1 
was resolved not to seem to notice this behauour, 
nor even to appear conscious of his presence. 

The men observing that Lush kept the deck, 
came out of the galley and forecastle, and with 
abrupt shifting motions gradually drew aft to the 
line of the quarter-deck rail, which they over- 
hung, feigning to watch the ship we were over- 
taking, though nothing could be more obvious 
than their real motive in drawing ait in this 
fashion. Wetherly alone kept forward. He 
stood leaning in the galley door, smoking a short 
pipe in as careless and unconcerned a posture as 
you would look to see in a lounging fellow sailing 
up the river Thames. 

‘The brutes are terribly in earnest,’ said I to 
Miss Temple, as we stood together under the lee 
of the weather quarter-boat for the shelter of it. 

‘ If eVer I had had a doubt of the wisdom of my 
conduct in this business, the presence of that 
group yonder would extinguish it for good and 
all.’ 

‘Forgive me,’ she exclaimed; ‘but were you 
well advised in not altering the course of this 
vessel V r , 

‘The fellows must not know that I am afraid 
of them, or believe me to be without some resolu- 
tion.of character.’ 

‘What would happen were you to attempt to 
hail that ship there?’ she asked, with her eyes 
enlarging to the fear that accompanied the ques- 
tion, and her lips quivering as they closed to a 
blast of wind sweeping in a long howl betwixt 
the rail and the keel of the boat. 

‘I do not intend to bail her,’ I replied ; ‘and ! 
we will not, therefore, distract our minds with 
conjectures. — Let us rather wonder,’ I went on, 
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forcing a light air of cheerfulness upon me, * what 
those whalemen will think of yo# when they 
catch a sight of your figure? Will they take 
you to be captain or chief-mate V , 

She smiled, and slightly coloured. Indeed, at 
a little distance, with the rail to hide her dress, 
she would very well have passed for a young 
man, habited«as she was in Captain Braine’s long 
pilot coat and his wide-awake, which entirely lad 
her hair to the level of her cars, and which she 
kept seated on her head by means of a piece of 
black tape passed under lier chin. But shall I 
tell you that her beauty borrowed a new and 
fascinating freshness of grace from the very 
oddity of her attire ? For my part, I found her 
more admirable in the perfections of her face and 
form, grotesquely clothed as she was, than had 
she come to my side but now from the hands of 
the most fashionable dressmaker and the most 
modish of hairdressers and milliners. 

The name of the old whaler lifted clear in long 
white letters to the heave of her square stern oil 
the spread of froth that raced from under her 
counter : Maria Jane Taylor was her title, and I 
remember it now as I can remember very much 
smaller matters which entered into that abomin- 
able time. The green and weedy and rust-stained 
fabric, heeling to the pressure of the wind, and 
making prodigious weather ot the Pacific surge as 
she crushed into the violet hollow with a com- 
motion of foam such as no whale which ever her 
boats had made fast to could have raised in its 
death-agony, s\\ aimed and staggered along with 
frequent wild slanting*-. of her spars, upon which 
lier ill-patched sails pulled in disorderly spaces. 
A whole mob of people, black, orange-coloured, 
and white stared at us irom under all kinds of 
singular headgear over her weather rail, and a 
man swinging oil in the miz/en shrouds, appar- 
ently waited ior us to come abreast to hail us. 
As our clipper keel swept in thunder to her 
quarter, scarcely more water than a pistol-shot 
could measure, dividing us, Lush came lip from 
to leeward and stood beside me, but without 
speaking, simply holding himself in readiness — 
as T might witne*-. in the sulky determined 
expression in the villain’s face— to silence me if 
I should attempt to hail. I glanced at him 
askant, running my eye down Ins round-backed 
muscular figure, and then put on a behaviour of 
perfect insensibility to his presence 

‘How touching is the sight ot a strange face,’ 
said I to Miss Temple, ‘encountered in the 'heart 
of such a waste as this ! Bough as those lellows 
are, how could one take them by the hand ! with 
what pleasure could one listen to their voices ! 
Would to God we were aboard of her!’ And I 
brought my foot with a stamp of momentary 
poignant impatience to the deck. 

Our own crew staring at the whaler % over the 
quarter-deck bulwarks were incessantly bringing 
their eyes away from h«r to fix them upoi\ me 
with a manner of angry suspicion that it was im- 
possible to mistake. The noige of the roaring of 
the wind in her canvas was loud in the pouring 
air ; the blue waters foamed viciously to her tali 
.catheads, and her green and rusty bends showed 
raggedly amid the frothing, foaming and seething 
curves of the boiling smother rushing past her ; 
here and there aft was the muddy glint of a disc 
of begrimed a window amid the line of her scams, 


out of which all the calking appeared to have 
dropped. We were passing her as a roll of smoke 
might, 

‘ Barque ahoy !’ bawled the long slab-sided man 
in the mizzen rigging in the nasal accents of the 
’longshore Yankee. 

Lush at my side stood grimly staring. Several 
of the crew on the quarter-deck were now watch- 
ing me continuously. 

‘ What barque air yon V came in a hurricane 
nasal note out of the whaler’s mizzen shrouds. 

There was no reply from us. 

‘Barque ahoy, 1 say!’ yelled the man with a 
frantic gesture of astonishment: ‘where air you 
bound, and what ship might you be?’ 

The Lady Blanche rushed on ; nevertheless, 
were we yet so close to the whaler even when 
we had her on our quarter that I could easily 
distinguish the features of the man who had 
hailed us as he hung motionless, as though 
withered by some blast frtmi the skies, in the 
mizzen rigging with his mouth wide open, whilst 
an expression of inimitable amazement was visible 
in the rows of faces along the bulwark rail, white 
and coloured alternately, like the keys of a piano- 
forte'. 

On a sudden the man sprang out of the mizzen 
shrouds on to the deck ; liis legs were immensely 
long, and he was habited in a short monkey 
jacket He started to run for the forecastle, and 
his prodigious strides made one think of a pair 
of tongs put into motion by some electrical 
power. lie gained the forecastle head, where for 
one moment lie stood surveying us, then bringing 
his hands to his face, he made what is known 
to schoolboys as a ‘long-nose’ at us, turning a 
lil tie sideways, that we might cleat ly observe the 
humiliating derisiveness ot liis posture. In this 
attitude he remained whilst a man might have 
counted twenty ; after which, with the ail* of a 
person wlioac mind lias been relieved, lie leisurely 
made liis way aft. A little while later the old 
winder w^s plunging amul the white thrubbings 
of lier own churning a long mile astern ; and in 
half an hour she looked to be scarcely more than 
a gleam out in the cold blue air, where there 
seemed a dimness m the atmosphere as ot the 
Rowing of crystals off the melting heads of the 
high seas. 

It was not till then that Lush left the deck. 

This little incident was as stern a warrant of 
the deposition ot the crew as they could have 
desired to make me understand. It proved their 
possession of a quality of suspicion, ot a character 
so ungovernably insolent and daring, that T might 
well believe, were it transformed into passion by 
disappointment or insincerity on my part, there 
was no infamy it would not render them equal 
to. 

I do not know that I considered myself very 
fortunate because of the fine weather which 
attended the barque in her passage of the Horn. 
Far better, I sometimes thought, than the strong 
southerly bf-eeze, the /lying skies of dark Avinter 
blue, the brilliant rolling and foaming of long 
arrays of billows brimming in cream to the ivory 
white sides of the little ship, and aiding her 
headlong /light with floating buoyant liftings, and 

fallings that timed the measures of her nimble 
sea-dance with her waving mastheads as the baton 
of ft band conductor keeps the elbows of h is 
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fiddlers quivering in unison— -far better might 
it have been for us, I wouhl often think, had the 
month been the mid-winter of the Horn, with 
heavy westerly gales to oppose our entrance into 
the Pacific Ocean, and fields of ice to hinder us 
yet, with some disaster on top to force us to bear 
away as the wind might permit for the nearest 
port 

The rounding of this giant iron headland was 
absolutely uneventful. A fire was lighted in the 
little stove in the cabin, and by it, during my 
watch below, Miss Temple and I would sit ex- 
changing our hopes and fears, speculating upon 
the future, endeavouring to animate eaeli other 
with representations of our feelings when we 
should have arrived home, and amid safety and 
coinfort look back upon the unutterable experi- 
ences into which we bad been plunged by so 
trifling a circumstance as a visit to a wreck. 

Thus passed the time. Every day 1 obtained 
a clear sight of the bun, and then striking the 
meridian of 7(5° west, 1 1 headed the barque on 
a north -north- west course for Captain Braine’s 
island, the declared situation of which I calcu- 
lated would occupy us about three weeks to 
reach. 

It was on the afternoon of> the day on which 
I had shifted the barque’s helm, that Wilkins 
came to me as I sat at dinner with Miss Temple 
with a message from the carpenter to the effect 
that he would be glad of a word with me. I 
answered that I was at Mr Lush’s disposal when 
I had dined, but not before. This did not 
occupy another ten minutes in accomplishing ; 
my companion then withdrew to her cabin, 
having with much eagerness expressed a number 
of conjectures as to the carpenter’s motive in 
soliciting an interview. 

The man came off the poop by way of the 
quarter-deck and entered the cabin with his skin 
cap in hand. 

4 1 obsarve,* said be, ‘that you’ve altered the 
vessel’s course.’ r 

4 That is so,’ I rejoined. ‘Wetherly was on 
deck when I left my cabin after working out 
my sights, and I believed he would have reported 
the course shifted to you.’ 

4 No ; it was Woodward [one of the sailoru] 
that was at the helium He calls me over and 
points into the binnacle and says: “Ye see what’s 
nappened V * The men ’ud be glad to know if it’s 
all right?’ 

4 If what is all right ?’ 

‘Why, ^*f this here course is true for the 
island? They’ll feel obliged if ye’ll let ’em in 
here and show ’em the chart and ’splain the 
distance and the course and the likes of that to 


’em yourself.’ 

I hardly required him to inform me of their 
wishes, for I had but to direct my glance at the 
cabin door to spy them assembled on the quarter- 
deck awaiting the invitation the carpenter had 
come to demand ; all hands of them, saving 
Wetherly and the fellow that was steering, called 
Woodward by Lush. 

‘Certainly: let them enter,’ said I; and at 
once fetched my chart, which I placed upon the 
table, and went to the other side, ruler in hand, 
ready to point and to explain. 

The body of rough men, a few of them with 
their mahogany lineaments scarcely visible amidst 


the whisk ers, eyebrows, and falls of front hair 
which obscured their countenances, stood looking 
upon the chart with Lush in the thick of them, 
and Forrest’s mutinous, dare-devil, rolling face 
conspicuous over the carpenter’s shoulder. 

‘Now, men, what is it you want to know?’ 
said I. 

‘We’re a steering by the compass up above 
nor’-nor’-we>t,’ answered Lush ; 4 will ye be 
pleased to tell us liow ye make that right V 

I had to fetch a pair of parallel rulers to render 
my answer intelligible to the illiterate creatures 
who stood gaping at me with an expression of 
dull struggling perception that would come and 
go in a manner that must have moved me to 
laughter at another time. 

4 What part of tliis here paper is the island 
wrote down upon ?’ demanded Forrest. 

I pointed with my ruler, and the whole knot 
of faces came together as they stooped with a 
sound as of a general snore arising from their 
vigorous breathing. 

‘How far is it off from where we are?’ 
inquired one of the men. I told linn. Several 
questions of a like kind were put to me ; a 
growling ran amongst them as they hummed 
their comments into one another’s ears. 

4 Well, men,’ exclaimed the carpenter, ‘there 
ain’t no doubt to my mind. It’s all right; and 
I ’m bound to say stan’mg here, that con-sidering 
that Mr Dugdale guv’ up the sea a good bit ago, 
be ’8 managed onconnnunly well down to this 
here time.* 

There was a murmur of assent I thought I 
would take advantage of this momentary posture 
in them of appreciation, perhaps of conces- 
sion. 

‘Since you are all before me,’ said I, ‘two 
excepted, let me ask you a question. You are 
aware of course that irom the very beginning of 
tins business I have legarded your whole scheme 
as the ellect ot a madman’s dream.’ 

Lush stared at me with an iron face ; Forrest, 
with an impudent grin, shook his head ; two or 
three of the fellow's smiled incredulously. I pro- 
ceeded, eyeing them dediberately one ufter the 
other, and speaking in the most collected tones I 
could command. 

4 1 want to know this : If Captain Braine’s 
island should have no existence m fact, what do 
you men propose to do ? ’ 

‘No use putting it in that way!’ exclaimed 
the carpenter, after a brief pause, and a slow, 
sour wagging ot his head ; * the island ’s tliefe. 
’Tain’t no dream. Ye ’ll find it right enough, I’ll 
warrant.’ 

‘It was described to me,’ I went on, ‘as little 
more than a reef. This is a big sea, men. A 
rcet is eijsily missed in such an ocean as this.’ . 

‘ You have its bearings,’ exclaimed Forrest 
defiantly; ‘if >ou put the barque in the place 
on Hie chart where the captain said the island 
is, how are we agoing to miss it, unless all hands 
turns puppies amV keeps a lookout with their 
eyes shut V 

4 But,’ said I, preserving my temper, 4 may not 
this hope of obtaining a large treasure have 
rendered you all very considerably over-confi- 
dent ? Suppose there is no island. Reason with 
me on that supposition. Imagine that we have 
arrived, and tliat there is nothing but clear 
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water. Imagine, if you will, that we have been towers, as if it fancied that the arts of medieval 
sweeping those seas for a month without heaving warfare would still, ii\ its hour of need, suffice to 
into sight your late captain’s reef. What then, protect it The road ascends through vineyard# 
I ask ? What next steps have you in your minds and olive woods until the town walls seem to 
to take? I have a right to an answer, even impend ovef us. Then the diligence which has 
though I should address you only in the name carried us from the station frolics through the 
of the young lady whose protector I am.’ town gateway, and comes to a stand-still in the 

The fellows glanced at one another. Their paved market-place immediately upon the other 
low, suspicious intelligence manifestly witnessed side of the gate. A longish, narrow, dark street 
some strategic fancy underlying my question. runs from the square; and the street is somewhat 
‘Look here, Mr Dugdale,’ exclaimed the car- crowded with wayfarers, who one and all seem 
penter, ‘there's no use in your aputtmg it m any to turn towards the coach to see what the train 
other way than the way we want, and the way has sent them in the way of novelty, 
we mean to have.’ He accompanied this with a There is a famous old Gothic palazzo close at 
violent nod of the head. ‘Though we’re plain hand, which not so long ago was the inn of 
men without e’er a stroke of hook -learning Corneto. It is now’ degraded into worse uses, 
amongst us, we ain’t to be made fools of. The This is a thousand pities, for it were difficult 
island’s where ’ee can find it, if ye choose, ami in a day’s search in tins part of Italy to discover 
to that there island we’re bound, sir;’ and he anything of the kind more attractive than its 
bestowed another emphatic, malevolent nod arched and rose windows with twisted columns, 
upon me. and its delightful inner courtyard — a maze of 

I gazed at the fellows in silence. One glance pillars with engaging capitals, and with two or 
at the array ol mulish countenances should have tlnee tiers of balconies looking down upon it 
satisfied me that there was nothing in anything However, the Locanda Urussi, its successor on the 
I could say to induce in them other views than opposite side of the street, is not despicable, for 
those they held, or to render endurable to them a country inn. The landlady is a peculiarly 
a discussion that must be based upon a proba- hearty, plump, old soul, and blit* ushers the 
bility of their being disappointed. stranger into a bedroom with a rainbow ceiling, 

‘YVe’ve stuck to our side of the bargain, sir,’ the notion of which he by-and-by regards as a 
said one of them. plagiarism from the Etruscan. There is word 

‘Ay,’ cried the carpenter; ‘I allow that let about dinner; the wine of the country is brought 
the gent strive as lie may, there’s nothen he can forward to be tasted ; and the maid*of the inn, a 
find in the treatment him and the lady’s met gray -eyed, pretty little creature, unlooses her 
with from us men to complain of.’ tongue ior a brisk course of gossip while we 

‘I do not complain,’ I exclaimed; ‘have you smoke in the large upper room that looks upon 
on your side any reason to complain V the street. A couple of bullocks’ horns, mounted 

‘No, sir, and we don’t want none,’ the fellow* m wood, ami set perpendicularly upon the 
responded with a look that rendered Ins words mantel-pie< e, remind us that we arc in a land of 
imlesciibably significant. charms and wonders. Anon conies the celebrated 

‘You are satisfied, I hope,’ said I, ‘with the Frangioni, the custodian ot the tombs, to talk 
explanation I have given you as to the situation over the programme of the moriw. He is a 
and course of the barque l’ courteous gentleman, with recollections of dis- 

‘Yes,’ answered the carpenter, with a look tinguislied visitors ; and he tells tales about* Mr 
round. Dennis, of Etruscan notoriety, and Ins liking to 

‘Then there is nothing more to be said,’ 1 lodge while in Corneto in a house full of pretty 
exclaimed, and picking up the chart, I carried girls— tales which go far to explain why the 
it into my cabin. author m question lias devoted a clear hundred 

7 pages of Ins famous book, Cities and Cemeteries 

AN ETRUSCAN CEMETERY* "/ Etruria, to a consideiation of the cemeteries 

* of Corneto alone. 

.The person to whom graves and the dead are Meanwhile, dinner is over: the juice of Monte- 
distasteful subjects had better keep aloof from fiascone is approved ; and a stray firefly flickers 
Corneto. After a clay spent in the Etruscan now and again up the dusky street. Frangioni 
tombs, one begins to have something of a fraternal has shaken our hand w*ith a solemn promise that 
feeling for the mummies of the l’haraohs. There he will be with us the next morniftg at seven 
is nothing for it but to think of one’s owui latter o’clock, so that our work may be well begun ere 
end; and to contrast a nineteenth -century sepul- the heat of the day; and then we wander forth 
clire of civilisation with the ornate and spacious with a cigar to view this placid old tow'ii by 
tombs of these dead-and-gone ancients. The moonlight. There is no knowing what the muni- 
result ot such a comparison is not cheehng; and cipality would have said had they heard of this 
so the mood of lachrymose pensivenesa is induced, rash proceeding. For it is evident that Corneto is 
ana one is impelled to, reiterate those untedilu- a town the citizens of which are all abed ere the 
vian wails about the vanity and shortness of life, hour of curfew. It lacks lamps; and the Coreo 
the omnipotence of Death, aijd the hollowness ol itself catclfes but a faint glow of illumination 
i ng8 i . from the half-open door of a cafe in which 

Melancholy apart, however, this old cemetery sundry revellers are playing billiards on a dila* 
is well worth a visit So also is the town of Cor- pidated table with cushions of cast-iron. And so 
neto itself, to which the graves are adjacent. It w*e stumble along an uneven alley, steering for a 
8 toHds on a little hill about fourteen miles north point in the city walls, and at last break from 
ot Ci vita Yecchia, and five or six miles from the the darkness upon an uneven bank of flowers and 
coast ; and # it bristles with tall quadrangular grass, having a tower pierced with windows rising 
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stark from the soil eighty feet high on the one 
hand, and the walla aujacept on the other. The 
moon shines on some water in the valley far 
beneath us. It is the river Marta ; and the broad 
back of hillock on the opposite side of the river is 
the site of Tarquinia, the Etruscan city of which 
the Monte Rossi on which Corneto stands was but 
the e cemetery. The moon sparkles on some white 
blocks which seem to becrest Tarquinia’s hill. 
The fancy secs walls, temple bases, and what 
not. But in truth they are only unchiselled 
masses of the limestone which crops through 
the soil and scrub of Tarquinia. According to 
Betham’s Celtic-Etruscan reading, the word Tar- 
quinia means, ‘the oldest settlement in civilisa- 
tion.’ It is odd that citizens should christen their 
city with such a phrase ; hut we need not be 
hypercritical about derivations. There is nothing 
of the city left except its cemetery. 

Ilist ! While we stand musing about Tarquinia, 
tracking with the eya the course up the valley 
of the silvery Marta, listening to the untimely 
bray of an ass in a field ot the farm at the 
base of Corneto’s rock, and wondering what the 
Etruscans would have thought of us and of our 
interest in them, a stealthy step is audible 
behind. A boy emerges from a second alley, black 
as a pit’s mouth, with something struggling in 
his hands. He rushes to the nearest part of the 
wall, and with a passionate, ‘Now you are going 
to die!’ hurls the ‘something’ over the battle- 
ments. These is a cry like that of a child, the 
subdued sound of collision with the jagged nether 
cliifs, and finally a rustle among the bushes. 

‘What have you done, boy?’ we demand 
sternly, with a hand upon the startled urchin’s 
shoulder. 

‘No, no !’ he ciies ; ‘not a bambino at all, only 
a cat. It scratched mamma, and so we have 
killed it.’ 

The released assassin disappears in the gloom 
whence lie had come, and a wakeful jackdaw in 
the tower asks what is the matter. But we leave 
the bird to solve the riddle for itself, and grope 
our way back to the Corso. By this time the 
dissolute cafe is shut. All Corneto is, or seems 
to be, asleep. The melodious clock of the white* 
church in the market-place chimes ten as wp 
ascend the stone stairs to our bedroom in the 
Locanda. 

The next morning we have dressed and break- 
fasted by seven o’clock, and await the gentlemanly 
custodian. At eight o’clock a messenger is sent 
to arouse him from his bed. It is nine o’clock 
ere he appears, smoothing his sleek beard, and 
looking fresh* and much at ease. He begs pardon 
a thousand times ; the engagement had slipped 
from his mind. To atone for his negligence, he 
peremptorily orders a carriage to he read}' for us 
m ten minutes. It is but ten minutes’ walk to 
the first of the tombs, he says, in inconsequent 
comment upon the hire of the eonveyance. * As 
for the cost, it will be but five or eight francs 
additional.’ A man of immense savou* faire, this 
Frangioni. Ilis father-in-law was custodian of 
the tombs for thirty years, and lie has already 
held the keys for half as long. He is more like 
the .head -keeper of a Scotch deer forest than a 
»|jnardinn of sepulchre*. And it may be doubted 
‘if his heart is in his work. But he is the autbo- 
itfty of Corneto on things Etruscan. The massy 


gold ring of an archaic mode upon one of his 
fingers, and the various leaden weights and bronze 
fibulas pendent from his watchchain, are the 
insignia of his profession. 

We drive through the city gates, and soon find 
ourselves upon a bleak, treeless tongue of upland, 
of which, m fact, the rock of Corneto itself is 
the north-western extremity. Belcw us, to the 
right, are the vineyards and grain-fields and 
olive groves of the seaboard ; the glittering Medi- 
terranean ; and the headland of Monte Argentario. 
To the left, across the valley, is the hill of Tar- 
quinia. They are carrying hav from its lower 
slopes. Beyond, towards the interior, we see 
the dull shapes of the Apennines. There is not 
much beauty in any part of the prospect A man 
must be replete with sensibility, imagination, 
and archaeological loie to be able to refashion 
the Monte Rossi and Tarquinia thoroughly to 
his contentment 

At a signal from Frangioni the carriage is now 
arrested. Wc are by the first of the tombs. 
The land is thick with asphodels gone to seed, 
poppies and thistles in fervent bloom, mint, wild 
thyme, and gorse. Having alighted, v T e force a 
way through this perfumed tangle to the iron- 
bound door which lets upon the sepulchre. With 
some effoit the door is opened ; a staircase cut 
in the rock is disclosed ; this we descend, and at 
the foot of it is another gate. Wc light caudles, 
open Ibis second gate, which is given with mould, 
populous with slugs and snails and other creeping 
things, and are in the empty sepulchre. 

One’s first Etruscan tomb comes like a revela- 
tion to one’s intelligence. It is on a par with 
the other important stages of development in life : 
first balls, lust loves, and the like. There is 
something bewildering about it. To think that 
these ancients our inferiors, we flatter ourselves, 
in nearly eveiy thing — should be able to design 
and execute such laborious and elegant chambers 
lor their dead ! — apartments by the side of 
which the mortuary chapels of the fashionable 
cemeteries of civilisation are tawdiy and unpicas- 
ing ! A visit to Corneto is moie educative in a 
classical sen*c than a whole year devoted to Livy, 
Floras, and such other writers as make mention 
of the Etruscan people. 

The tombs of Monte Bossi are so numerous that 
the more important of them are scheduled, fur- 
nished with white triangular entrance portals, and 
numbered, like the houses in Italy, on little 
enamel discs. But they are known distinctively 
rather by the subject of the frescoes which adorn 
their walls than by tlieir number in the city of the 
dead. You do not go to see tomb No. 4, but the 
Giotta del Tifonc, so called from the remarkable 
figure of the Etruscan Lucifer upon one of the 
columns which support it The tombs that have 
been discovered are reckoned by hundreds ; but 
little by little the colours of the frescoes fade, are 
corrupted by the damp and the loathsome slugs 
which slime them ; and so they lapse into ruin, 
and are eventually filled up ami forgotten. One 
has to be careful in rambling without a guide 
about this hill of the dead, for the brambles and 
scrub grow with a beguiling denseness over the 
mouths of abandoned tombs, into which the 
unwary investigator may easily enough be pre- 
cipitated. 

Frangioni is voluble of archaeological lore during 
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the hours we spend in these fascinating vaults. 
But really the drawings on the walls tell their 
own tale sufficiently welL What spirited studies 
in red, black, and green they are ! dancing-girls, 
merry-makers, the dead and the dying, hunters 
and fishermen, birds, beasts, and fishes, galore ! 
These chambers of the dead are a gallery of 
pictures of the domestic life of the Etruscans. 
Nothing could be more vivid. The lamps and 
vases and ornaments of gold and bronze with 
which the Corneto Museum is crowded might 
have served as the models for the details of the 
frescoes. Such sepulchres are worth libraries of 
descriptive literature. Frangioni is evidently 
pleased at enthusiasm in his clients. He dilates 
on the laudable conduct of his German visitors, 
who spend entire days in the tombs, heedless of 
rheumatism, the bloated toads under their feet, 
and the spiders suspended over their heads. 

The heat of the day is over when we turn our 
back upon Tarquinia’s cemetery. We meet a 
funeral procession coming out of the gales of 
Corneto. The modern necropolis is a walled 
enclosure, over a part of the old necropolis. Only 
the other year, indeed, a grave was dug so deep 
that, after the burial, the corpse broke through 
the ceiling of one ot the Etruscan tombs. This 
incident gave a ghastly touch of realism to the 
experience of the visitors who were the first to 
enter the .sepulchre after the disaster. For my 
part, however, I should be sorry to carry away 
any such sensational reminiscence of Corneto. It 
takes rank with Baalbec as one of the unique 
places of the world. It is a pity its unique 
attractions are not also as durable as those of 
Baalbec. 

THE STORY OF A STORY. 


As Mr Wegswood lightly guessed that the terms 
on which he had secured publication of Miss 
Malden's book would not be gratifying to her 
pride, lie considered it prudent to omit all 
mention of the pait his purse was to play in the 
transaction. And the young lady was given to 
understand tlmt Mr Twinkleby, alter glancing 
through the manuscript, had been so impressed 
with it that he consented to push on its produc- 
tion without loss of time. She was, we need 
hardly say, absolutely ignorant of such matters, 
and saw nothing singular m the apparent quick- 
ness with which the publisher had formed his 
opinion ; his trained eye had, of course, detected 
the excellence of the story in a fraction of the 
time required by an amateur critic. 

The thought that her no\el had been thus 
accepted upon its merits restored all Alicia’s 
natural amiability, and dissipated her resentment 
against the purblind Arthur Meadovvson. Pro- 
spective fame made her generous ; and now that 
her own views had been so irrefutably confirmed, 
she could spare tune to remqjnber that she had 
begged hard for his candid opinion, and that it 
had been given with manifest reluctance. Her 
wrath, never very lasting, died away, and the 
only feeling that now qualified her old liking for 
the young man was one of slightly contemptuous 
pity for his lack of discernment. She was 
tempted to write and tell him how completely 


wrong his judgment had been ; but desisted. 
She intended to bestojv forgiveness with reproof, 
and decided that the best way of doing this would 
be to send him a copy of ‘At Eden's Gate’ ‘ with 
the kindest regards of the authoress,' when the 
book burst upon the world six weeks hence. 

To Mr Wegswood’s self-indulgent eye, it ap- 
peared that his master-stroke had produced all ihe 
results anticipated ; and it was undeniable that, 
from the day of his visit to Paternoster Row, 
Miss Malden’s bearing towards him was more 
friendly. Had he only known it, he was re- 
ceiving neither more nor less than the measure 
of gratitude his services had earned. It was a 
pleasant delusion, and it led him to imagine 
himself very much nearer the goal than he was. 
He considered his engagement to Miss Malden 
as good as accomplished, and spared the young 
lady the task of enlightening him by once more 
adopting his old attitude of pursued instead of 
pursuer. He had resolved to put the moment- 
ous question on the day that saw the great novel 
make its debut ; that occasion would he pecu- 
liarly appropriate ; and he had no inclination to 
cut short the present sweet dallyings, which 
derived not their least attraction irom the un- 
disguised interest wjtli which they were watched 
by his friends. 

For Rumour, coupling his name with that of 
Alicia Malden, had risen from her lair in the 
Unknown, and was spreading the news with the 
certainty ot infection. There werer lamentably 
few ‘allailes’ that season, and this one was a real 
boon to afternoon tea-tables. The knowledge 
that his name was in every one’s mouth as the 
future husband of the beautiful Miss Malden was 
nectar to Mr Wegswood ; and if lie did not 
! actually encourage the rumour, he did nothing to 
allay it. 

Ilad the brewer’s cerebral cavity been large 
I enough to contain more than one idea at a time, 
a conversation he held with Mr Twinkleby, 

! about a week after his visit to Paternoster Row, 
would have aroused some misgivings as to the 
farsightedness of his policy in respect to Miss 
Malden’s novel, and made him less serenely 
confident of success. lie was strolling up St 
James’s Street one evening, on his way to his 
chambers, to dress for dinner, when the publisher 
suddenly appeared from a side street and button- 
holed him, with obvious purpose. 

‘ I ’in glad to meet you, Wegswood,’ lie said. * I 
intended to write, but was called out of town 
and quite forgot it. I wanted to communicate 
with you about that manuscript you brought me.’ 

‘Manuscript?’ queried Mr Wegs\foo<l, wrink- 
ling his brows and frowning into vacancy. ‘All 
yes — remember — lady asked me to give it you. 
Hilling with her to-night, by the way. Suppose 
I may tell her it's all right V 

* Well, I’m sorry to say that is just what it’s 
not.' * 

‘Eh?’ exclaimed Mr Wegswood, startled into 
temporary stnity. 

‘ The plain truth is that I can’t publish it. I 
wouldn’t put the firm’s name on such a pro- 
duction.’ 

The last remnant of Mr Wegswood’s languor 
vanished, and his rubicund countenance grew 
pale. ‘Can’t publish it? ’ he echoed incredulously. 

‘ You said you would.’ 
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*1 did. But I never for a moment suspected 
what the contents would prove to be. I gave it 
to one of my people to estimate length and so on, 
and didn't think any more about i|. Well, the 
next day, the reader to whom I ’d given it burst 
into my private roon; without knocking, almost 
in a fit, and asked if I had looked at the stuff. 
When I inquired what he meant, he made me 
read a few specimen passages. I ’ve had to wade 

through some baddish books in my time, but’ 

Mr Twiukleby recollected that the novel under 
discussion was the work of a friend of Mr Wegs- 
wood, and considerately refrained from further 
criticism. 4 The upshot of it was,’ lie concluded, 
4 that I resolved to decline your commission ; and 
I '11 send the package and your cheque back to- 
morrow.’ 

Mr WegBWood wiped the perspiration from his 
brow, and seized the publisher by the arm, un- 
conscious that his tightly rolled umbrella had 
fallen from his grasp hud was lying in the turbid 
runlet of the gutter. 

‘Twinkleby !* he exclaimed in a hollow whisper, 
‘you don’t know what depends on that book. 
All my happiness in life hangs upon its being 
published. Twinkleby, for auy salve— don’t re- 
fuse to print it ; don’t send ill back. Name your 
own figure, make your own terms : do anything ; 
but oh ! don’t say you won’t publish it.’ 

Mr Twinkleby stared, as well he might ; his 
petitioner’s anguish was so very real and intense, 
that it pi quell Ins curiosity. , When Mr Wegswood 
brought niin the manuscript he had let fall 
nothing that could lead any one to suppose he 
possessed any interest in it ; and now the infor- 
mation that it was unworthy the honours of 
print threw him into a fever of agitation. The 
publisher was before all things an obliging man, 
and lie began to waver in his decision. 

4 Really, Wegswood,’ he answered reassuringly, 
‘I hud no idea you attached any importance to 
the publication of the book. I understood that 
you were simply executing au errand for a lady, 
when you brought it me. 1 don’t want to pry 
into your private affairs, of course ; but if you 
have any sound reason for wishing me to do the 
business, I’ll reconsider it.’ 

4 1 can’t tell you -exact reason, Twinkleby,’ 
gasped the unhappy lover ; 4 very private indeed, 


but most important. Just name your price for 
doing if ; I ’ll pay you anything in reason.' 

4 1 don’t want to take advantage of you, my 
dear sir. The thing that puzzles me is, how on 
earth to make a book of it If you remember, 
you said bhe lady particularly wished no altera- 
tions made.’*’ 

‘No,’ said Mr Wegswood, beginning to recover 
himself ; ‘you must not mutilate it on any 
account.’ 

Mr Twinkleby could not repress a smile at 
the thought of ‘mutilation but, recollecting liis 
‘reader’s’ assertion that no imtuipulatioii would 
improve the story, let the matter pass. 

‘Well, Wegswood,’ he said after t£ little con- 
sideration, 4 1 ’ll have the book set up as it stands, 
after correcting the English and spelling. I must 
do that ; I don’t think it need distress you, for 
;t|ie authoress is not likely to recognise the 
p^anges in print’ 

4 Correct the spelling,’ assented Mr Wegswood 
»*|pbiousiy, so profound was his respect lor Alicia’s 


commands, ‘and if you must, the English as 
well.— But, Twinkleby, I can’t consent to your 
cutting out a line of it. She would throw me 
over in a minute if I let you spoil her book, 

and I 'd rather — rather ’ Imagination failed to 

suggest an alternative ; he fell back a pace and 
gazed at the publisher in eloquent silence. 

‘All right, Wegswood; don’t alarm yourself. 

I ’ll stretch a point, and do the job in your own 
way. But 1 warn you that I shall charge pretty 
heavily for it ; a rising house like ours has a 
reputation to make.’ 

‘I’ve given you a hundred, Twinkleby. How 
much more do you ask V 

‘Another hundred and fifty. It’s a lot of 
money, 1 know, but’— 

4 My dear fellow/ interposed Mr Wegswood in 
tones tremulous with grateful emotion, ‘it's, 
nothing compared to the end in view. 1 'll send 
you a cheque this evening.' 

He pressed the publisher’s hand warmly, and 
continued his walk to Dover Street. Never in 
the whole course of his life had he passed through 
so agonising a quarter of ail hour. ‘At Eden’s 
Gate’ was leading lnm like the ignis fatuus ; 
lie was blind to the dangers of the chase, and 
the thought that the guiding light had been so 
nearly blown out made him shiver. 

‘Merciful powers!’ he exclaimed as he sank 
into the deepest armchair in lus luxurious rooms 
and drank off a glass of sherry to steady his 
nerves, ‘supposing Twinkleby had stuck to his 
refusal and sent it back. What should 1 have 
done % ' There was no one to suggest that London 
contained many publishers less scrupulous than 
his friend, and this simple solution ol the hypo- 
thetical difficulty did not occur to him. lie 
therefore enjoyed a giateful sense of Inning 
escaped danger by the only possible roail — namely, 
paying up. 

‘It’s costing me a good deal, one way and an- 
other,' lie said to himself as he went to his 
dressing-ioom. ‘But I was pie ] m led for that. 
Ami alter all,’ he continued with a thrill of 
devotion, ‘what is money but load-metal to 
pave the W’ay to Her >’ After which flight of 
poetic feeling, Mr Wegswood applied himseli to 
the serious ta>k of choosing sleeve-links to wear 
that night. 

The effects of his interview' w'ith Mr Twinkleby 
had not entirely worn oil when he appeared in 
Brook Street, lie was grave and preoccupied, 
und less aggressively languid than usual ; more 
sparing of personal reminiscence, and altogether 
a more companionable person than when lie 
essayed to make himself agreeable. Mrs Malden’s 
party w'as a large one that evening ; but he 
contrived to snatch u few minutes with Alicia 
alter dinner, and repeated as much of his conver- 
sation with Mr Twinkleby as he thought judicious. 
In brief, without distinctly intending it, he 
impressed her with the opinion that he was 
keeping jealous w'atch over the publisher to 
ensure her wishes being carried out ; and he went 
away, having raised himself several degrees in 
her estimation. 

‘Mr Wegsw'ood w r as very nice this evening,' she 
observed to her mother, when the last guest had 
driven away. 

‘Don’t you always find him so?’ inquired Mrs 
Malden with a shade of reproof in her tone. 
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* Well, no, mamma ; I can’t say I do.’ 

‘He admires you very much,’ said her mother, 
aB though appealing to Aliciu’s sense of justice 
to reciprocate the admiration. 

‘So 1 believe,’ returned Miss Malden calmly. 

‘You know what Mrs Brotwig told me the 
other day, Alicia,’ said Mrs Malden more gravely. 
‘People are beginning to chatter.’ 

The young lady rose from her seat on the 
fender stool with a gesture of impatience. She 
knew her neighbour’s propensity for gossip, and 
cordially disliked being the subject of it. 

‘ Mamma, I can’t help that,’ she protected. ‘ I 
can’t prevent Mr Wcgswood’s coming here six 
times a week ; and so long as he does that, we 
can’t be surprised if people talk.’ 

Mrs Malden put the last touches lo the flowers 
she had been rearranging, and sat down on a low 
chair near the hearthrug, on which her daughter 
was standing in an attitude of unstudied grace, 
with one arm on the mantel-piece. 

‘ Alicia,’ she began, entreatingly, ‘ don’t keep 
your mother out of your confidence, I implore 
you. Tell me plainly, dear ; what are you going 
to say when Mr Wegswood speaks to you?’ 

‘He hasn’t spoken yet, mamma, ’ answered Alicia 
evasively. 

‘1 know that, dear; but it would be false 
modesty on your part to doubt the meaning of 
his attentions. I shall not live lor ever, and the 
wish of my life is to see you happily settled 
before I go. Will you not confide in me, 
Alicia v 

* lieally, mamma, I am keeping nothing from 
you — about Mr Wegswood, at all events,’ she 
added, thinking of the weighty secret now within 
measurable distance ot disclosure. 4 1 like him, 
and I confess, better now than I did a month 
ago ; but 1 haven’t even thought what 1 should 
say if he asked me to marry him.’ 

‘Keeping nothing from \ou — about Mr Wegs- 
wood, at all event's,’ repeated Mrs Malden to 
herself with a sharp twinge oi anxiety. The 
reservation pointed directly to some other man, 
and who should lie be but the absent Arthur 
Meadowson? To that gentleman himself, she 
had, as we have heard, no objection — quite the 
reverse. But when his existence raised an obstacle 
to the union upon which she had set her heart, 
he was a very odious person indeed. 

Mrs Malden had not been born in Mayfair, 
but in the more industrious neighbourhood of 
Clerkenwell. Her late husband had commenced 
at the lowest rung of the ladder, and hud fought 
his way up to the top by sheer hard work and 
shrewdness. Late in life, lie had taken Sarah 
Hodding to wife from amongst his own kindred, 
raising her at a step from poverty to aiHuence. 
And thanks to the husband’s acknowledged 
abilities and the wife’s unfailing discretion, the 
pair had gathered a large circle of friends round 
them long before Deatf! laid his hand on- Mr 
Malden. 

It was therefore not wonderful that the widow 
should regard this heir to a peerage with peculiar 
favour as a desirable husband for her only 
daughter. There was much to recommend him, 
and the worst any one could urge against him 
was his indolence and conceit. ‘Faults ol youth,’ 
Mrs Malden had often said to herself ere now, 
‘due to his* training and want of good advisers. 


They will disappear in time.* And from the day 
he allowed her to see his ambition, the marriage 
had been the dream of her life. Since Arthur 
Meadowson’s, departure, she had never mentioned 
that gentleman’s name to Alicia ; hoping, as she 
admitted to the more suitable candidate, that her 
supposed regard for him was merely a passing 
caprice. « 

‘Well, Alicia,’ she said, rising from her chair 
after a long and thoughtful silence, ‘I won’t 
press you about it. If you have not the feeling 
for Mr Wegswood which a girl must have lor 
the man she marries, there ’« nothing more to 
be said. Position is not everything, of course, 
and I would not have you buy it at a price. But 
at the same time, you should remember that 
there are very few men with Mr Wegswood’s 
advantages. Ami don’t gauge his character by 
his manner, which I grant has some defects.’ 

‘It has,’ assented Alicia, glad to be able to 
agree with her mother on* some point; ‘but he 
is improving, mamma’ — with* gracious conde- 
scension. 

Mrs Malden smiled approval, and ventured a 
step on the ground she had heretofore so care- 
fully avoided. ‘1 know no young man 1 would 
sooner see your httaband, Alicia ; ami I only 
trust you will not throw away substance for 
shadow.’ 

‘ I mil in no hurry to marry any one,’ said 
Alicia, returning her mother’s good-night kiss 
with more than ordinary warmth ; r ‘ 1 am very 
happy ut home with you/ 

‘She means,’ said Mrs Malden, sorrowfully, to 
herself as she went up-stairs, ‘that she is willing 
to wait for young Meadowson. Well, what must 
be, must be ; but 1 did hope things would have 
gone otherwise.’ 

So the mother, accepting the imaginary inevi- 
table, turned lor solace to the thought that her 
child wus at least no disciple of the present 
school ; that having given her love, she would 
not withdraw it, though it were almost hopeless, 
and the shadow of a coronet arose to tempt her 
constancy. 

While Mrs Malden mused upon these tilings in 
the privacy ol her own room, Alicia, sitting in 
her favourite place on the drawing-room fender 
stool, was honouring Mr Wegswood w’ith more 
sober thought than she had ever spent upon him 
before, lie was unquestionably a great match ; 
but she could not discover that his wealth and 
pro-peots weighed much in his favour ; indeed, 
she thought, he would be a much nicest man with- 
out. them, for then he might perhaps think a 
little less of himself. But lie w’as good-natured, 
and had really been very kind about her book ; 
he seemed to have taken a great deal of trouble 
over it. He was improving without doubt ; at 
one time he had always treated her as a child, 
upon whom intelligent conversation would be ; 
throw’ll away ; aihl if there w’as one thing Alicia j 
Malden thoroughly hated, it was to be treated as j 
a child, w'liose proper mental diet was frivolity ! 
and nonsense. However, Mr Wegswood had given 
up that method latterly. 

From Mr Wegswood, her thoughts flew to her 
novel and Ah* Meadowson. It was odd that a man 
whose literary tastes were acknowledged to be 
sound should have dealt so severely with ‘At j 
Eden’s Gate.’ He must have told what ho really j 
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believed to be tlie truth about it, for one of the 
nicest traits in bis character was, that he never 
said an uhkihd word when he could possibly say 
a kind one ; moreover, his affection for her would 
have made him lenient. By the way, it was a 
little curious that Mr Twinkleby should have 
snapped so eagerly at the novel, and have said 
no4mng at all of his intentions regarding payment. 
Probably he would send the cheque when the 
book came out ; not that she cared about the 
money itself ; but it would add greatly to the 
eclat of the occasion to be able to exhibit the 
cheque as the earnings of her own pen. 

*1 wonder how the papers will criticise it?* 
speculated the authoress as she rose to retire 
to her room. ‘ I mustn’t forget to ask Mr 
Wegswood to tell Twinkleby to send me all the 
critiques as they appear.’ 

And Miss Malden went to sleep, picturing the 
Saturday Review in throes of respectful lauda- 
tion. ”> 

While these events were passing in London, 

Arthur Meadow son, at B , was settling down 

with the adaptability to circumstances peculiar 
to him. Ever since his induction to the Secretary- 
ship he lmd lived in a stata- of chronic wonder- 
ment at the trivial nature of the duties required 
of him in return for the liberal salary he drew. 
He had hoped to find in his new sphere oppor- 
tunity for proving his mettle, ami perhaps of 
opening connections with people who would be 
able to assist his advancement ; but he soon real- 
ised that his ofiice was little better than a sinecure. 
It was a disappointment. Although lie left town 
weighed down with the thought that Alicia 
Malden was hopelessly estranged, it was not long 
before he persuaded himself that his offence 
would be condoned ; she was too good-hearted 
and sincere to bear malice, and he lived on in 
the desperate hope that something unlobked for 
might occur to restore him to her side and to her 
good graces. 

He continued to employ his many leisure hours 
with literary work, and thus maintained corre- 
spondence with his publishing friends in London 
Among these, Mr Twinkleby, as proprietor and 
■editor of the Liulyate Hill Mar/azint\ was the ore 
with whom he held the most frequent and 
familiar communication, for his business con- 
nection with the Ludyate Hill had laid the 
foundation of close personal friendship with the 
■editor. 

He had ( been in B for little more than a 

month, when he received one morning a letter 
from Mr Twinkleby which contained among other 
items of intelligence, of no interest to us, one 
that cast a black shadow over his life, and threw 
him into that condition of blighted misery which 
darkens existence while it lasts. 

* Our friend, ({ussy Wegswood, is going to be 
married,’ wrote Mr Twinkleby. « ‘ He brought me 
a novel for publication the other day, and I have 
since learned that he is engaged to tfle lady who 
wrote it. I should never have suspected Wegs- 
wood of rushing into matrimony ; but the un- 
expected is always happening.’ 

Arthur Meadowson read this over twice, and 
then laid down the letter with a sick feeling of 
despair. There could be no doubt of the identity 

the lady to whom Mr Wegswood was engaged, 


and he felt that Alicia was now lost to him for 
ever. Arthur felt that he had himself to thank 
for his position, and the knowledge did nothing 
to make it less miserable. 


MARRIAGE BY CAPTURE 
To all classes of Iler Majesty’s subjects a marriage 
is a topic of absorbing interest. Politicians, 
formerly the best of friends, but since estranged, 
owing to their political proclivities, and who, 
save to glare at one another from opposite 
benches, seldom meet under the same social 
roof, are drawn together once more when a 
mutual friend takes upon him, or herself, to 
enter into the bond of matrimony, and for a 
time sink their deferences in honour of the occa- 
sion. Perhaps the spirit of good-fellowship which 
seems to permeate everybody on the happy day 
may even induce the bitterest of foes to forget 
their wrongs and shake hands in a manner which 
shows they are both delighted to make it up and 
little likely to repent of so doing. The business 
man forsakes bis daily task, and nearly every- 
body in the otliee gets a holiday; the lawyer 
returns his briefs, oi*- has them ‘devilled ’ by some 
lucky junior who lias long wanted to find his 
legal legs ; the village turns out m Sunday best 
to gaze at the array of bunting and triumphal 
arches ; and even the hermit throws off some of 
liis impenetrability at the bound of the marriage 

bells. 

The winning of the Uiide may have caused 
many sleepless nights ; at one time the fates are 
propitious, at another frowning ; but at last the 
diflu'iilties and doubts have been overcome, and 
all troubles left behind, forgotten, when the day 
comes to crown tlie lover’s patience with what he 
lias so long desired. 

But all the trials of satisfying the stern demand 
for a handsome settlement, overcoming family 
prejudices, and winning the affections of the 
lady, are little in comparison with those we read 
of as having tortured the lover long ago, and even 
now in distant lands. Hundreds of years before 
Britain had begun to attract the attention of the 
bold Roman adventurers, intent on gam and con- 
quests new, wo find that men had to take wives 
unto themselves by force of arms, or by some 
base subterfuge which went not altogether un- 
punished in those troubled times. Every school- 
boy has felt the irksome task of translation 
relieved by the story of Romulus and his city 
full of men pining for the company of women, 
and driven at last by their desperation to their 
cowardly deception. Who lias not beard of the 
proclamation of games to be celebrated in honour 
of the god Census, the invitation of the Latins 
and Sabines to the festival, during which 
Romulus and his fiery youths rushed upon them 
and carried oft* the virgins, leaving the matrons 
to escape as best they cotdd ? 

The Romans were not the only people of the 
classic age who had -such difficulties to overcome, 
for the Spartan damsels also had to be compelled 
by violence to submit to matrimony. 

But although in very early times a husband 
had to resort to violence to obtain a wife, we find 
that when these nations had settled down into 
comparative civilisation, it became part of the 
ceremony of marriage that there should be a 
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show of capture on the husband’s part In Rome 
and Sparta, among the lower classes, when a 
marriage was arranged, the bride sat confidingly 
on her mother’s lap, and was not at all surprised 
when her husband came accompanied by his 
friends to complete his part of the contract by 
tearing her away from her mother’s fond em- 
braces. • 

Records show that violence or capture was a 
necessary feature of a marriage in nearly every 
land at one time or another, and even at the 
present day among many races the custom is 
preserved in a modified form. An interesting 
instance of recent times is given of the Khonds. 
All the preliminaries being satisfactorily arranged, 
each family contributes something towards adorn- 
ing the feast which is prepared at the bride’s 
dwelling. The feast is succeeded by dancing and 
singing well into the night, until it is time for 
the real business to commence. An uncle of the 
bride takes her on liia shoulders, aud an uncle of 
the bridegroom does the same for him while the 
dance is at its height Suddenly they exchange 
their burdens ; and the uncle of the bridegroom 
disappears with the bride, hotly pursued by her 
female friends, who are kept at bay by the com- 
rades of the bridegroom striving their utmost to 
keep them off and cover her flight. She is 
wrapped in a scarlet cloak ; while the young 
women even go so far as to hurl stones and 
bamboos at the devoted bridegroom until he has 
escaped with his bride to the verge of the village. 
Then the ceremony i.s complete, and he is allowed 
to conduct his hard-won spouse to his abode with- 
out fuither molestation. 

it has been suggested that in the hulling of 
the stones we can trace the origin of the throwing 
of old slippers after the wedded couples of our 
own land ; but it seems a long way to go to 
Khondistan to derive the origin of the amusing 
custom over which so much skill is sometimes 
exercised to ensure the slipper keeping company 
with them on their honeymoon. 

Among the Kalmucks we have a slight varia- 
tion of the programme. It seems that l lie man 
who wants to marry any particular girl has to 
win her by the lleetness of his horse. She is 
mounted on horseback, and gallops off as fast as 
she can go. He lollowa ; and if lie can catcli her 
she is his wife, and has to return to his tent with 
him. We are told that there lias never been an 
instance where she has been caught if she has no 
desire to become his wife ; but it would seem 
from thi>, that after lie has paid her parents the 
price they agreed upon, she lias no option but to 
avoid the marriage by a successful flight. 

It is not unknown to many that until quite 
recently a similar custom prevailed in Wales. 
Tl\,e bridegroom having won the damsel’s heart, 
appeared with all his friends mounted, at her 
door on the wedding morn and demanded her 
from her parents. The bride’s friends, likewise 
on horseback, refused to give her up ; upon 
which a scuffle ensued, fcilie was suddenly 
mounted behind her nearest kinsman and carried 
off, pursued by the bridegroom and the whole 
body of Iriends, who with loud shouts and much 
laughter gallop after her. It was not uncommon 
to see two or three hundred people riding along 
at full speed, crossing in front, and jostling one 
another, to m the delighted amusement of the 


onlookers. When they and their horses were 
thoroughly exhausted^ the bridegroom was 
allowed to overtake the bride, carry her away 
in triumph, # the whole party finishing the day 
with feasting* and festivity. 

Sir Henry Piers gave an account of a similar 
kind of ceremony in the wilds of Ireland, 
where the interested purties met somewhere 
between the two dwellings to discuss the matter 
and make arrangements. If an agreement was 
concluded, the agreement bottle was drunk, 
and then the bride’s father sent round to all 
his neighbours and iriends to collect the wife’s 
portion, to which every one gave a cow or 
heifer. These the husband had to restore to 
their respective donors* if the bride died child- 
less within a certain time. On the day of bring- 
ing home, the bridegroom and his friends rode 
out to meet the bride and her friends at the 
place of meeting, living come near each other, 
the custom was of old to eftst short darts at the 
company attending the bride, . but at such a 
distance that seldom any luut ensued, although 
we do hear that on one such occasion a noble 
lord lost an eye, which must have gone far to 
sound the knell of this quaint old custom. 

Another curious instance affording evidence of 
ancient capture occurs in a certain Arab tribe. 
The betrothal takes place apparently in a simi- 
lar manner to that of young English people of 
the nineteenth century ; but the marriage is 
only rendered complete by the husband bringing 
a lamb in his aims to the tent of the girl’s 
father and there cutting its throat before wit- 
nesses. As soon as the blood falls to the ground 
the marriage is complete, and lie retires to his 
tent to await his lady. A game of lude-and-seek 
is played by the girl and by the people of the 
village, who put sue her as she runs from tent 
to tent. At last she is caught, and led off in 
triumph by some of the women to her lover, 
who, taking possession of her, forces her into 
his tent. # 

l’ei haps the Redouin Arabs of Mount Sinai 
conduct tlieir matrimonial arrangements in the 
strangest fashion, for when n man desires to 
marry, he goes to the maiden’s father and 
makes a bid, which may or may not be accepted. 
Should the father think the offer sufficiently 
tempting, the sale is completed without the chief 
person concerned being consulted. When she 
comes home in the evening with the cattle, 
she is met at a shoit distance from the camp 
by her intended husband and two of his friends, 
and is carried off by force to her father's tent. 
If, however, she has time to defend licrself, and 
suspects their errand, she defends herself like a 
young tigress, biting, kicking, throwing sticks 
and stones and anything that comes to hand 
at her antagonists, often injuring them severely; 
even though she is not altogether averse to the 
match. The greater resistance she makes the 
greater praise Bhe receives from her companions, 
who record ft in her favour for ever after. When 
she is safely in her father’s tent, they throw a 
man’s cloak over her, and make a formal an- 
nouncement of her future husband’s name. She 
is placed on a camel in her bridal dress still 
struggling with might and main, and has to be 
held on by the young men. Then she is led 
round three times, and afterwards taken into her 
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f««pt wo. 


husband’s tent* the ceremony being wound up 
by the usual feast and pre^nts to the bride. 

In comparing these tew instances, culled from 
current authorities upon folklore and kindred 
subjects, it will be seen how prbsaie is the 
modern English marriage, which, even after a 
thoroughly romantic courtship, peaceably assures 
the* ardent lover of his victory. There are not 
many fashionable young men about town who 
would seek matrimony if it could only be at- 
tained at the risk of a broken head or other prac- 
tical demonstration of his bride’s prowess. 


PARIS SYNDICATE OF PROFESSIONAL 
MENDICANTS. 

In the autumn of 1888 the special Commission 
appointed by the Municipal Council of Paris to 
study the condition of mendicity in the French 
capital delegated two of their number, Messrs 
Georges Berry and' rtperaud, to visit the estab- 
lishments frequented by professional beggars. 
During the second week of December we accom- 
panied these explorers in their plunge into the 
dark continent where rogues and vagabonds have 
| their seclusion, when we succeeded in obtaining 
interesting particulars regarding an extensive 
and comparatively wealthy Association known 
bv the high-sounding title of the Paris Syndicate 
of Professional Mendicants. The existence of a 
corporation <af the kind had been known to the 
authorities tor some time ; but it had never 
been fully investigated. The first knowledge of 
it had come from an old man, who one evening 
was set upon and severely assaulted by half-a- 
dozen equally impoverished-looking persons in 
the Champs- Ely sees. The assailants escaped ; 

ami the only explanation the old man could 
give was that he had been warned off the hunt- 
ing-ground by other alms-seekers; and as he 
had not gone, had been attacked — all, he believed, 
because he did not belong to ‘The Syndicate. ’ 
Other details he could not or would not give, 
and there the matter rested, while the Minister 
of Police and the Maire of Paris discussed in 
whoso province the matter of unearthing the 
corporation lay. Mendicants in the streets wc^e 
muter the eye of the police : at home, they were 
subject to the Municipality ; but in view of the 
coming Exhibition, the Council set to work. 

Every observer in Paris knows that there is 
an incalculable number who daily implore charity 
in the streets. Out of the two million seven 
hundred thousand residents, it is calculated that 
one in eighteen, or one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, live on charity with a tendency towards 
crime. In London, the proportion is one in 
thirty. From this number must be deducted a 
third, who profess to be occupied regularly as 
cigar-end merchants rag-pickers or chiffoniers , 
broken-bread collectors, newspaper hawkers — 
known os dans la jonrnalisme — picture and book 
hawkers, song-sellers, street musicians — who 
cannot play the trombone or trumpet they 
carry, but demand coppers, or they will do their 
best — pavement artists and other hattcurs du 
pave. Many of these have their own Syndicates, 
as that of the cigar-end merchants, who have a 
regular market in the Place Maubert ; or of the 
1 - fhffimiers, whose headquarters are in the Rue 


Sainte Marguerite. But there is a 'good hundred 
thousand wno are nothing but mendicants. 

After much wandering through slums and into 
taverns of the lowest class on the outlying 
Boulevards, without coming upon any traces of 
a Union save of the most transient nature amongst 
the hundreds of wretches we encountered, we 
were advised to try a place right <jn the centre 
of Paris. It proved to be the spot we wanted. 
It is a large wine-shop, known as ‘La Cave,’ at 
No. 3(> Rue Montorgeuil, a main street running 
almost due north from the middle of the Central 
Markets. When we arrived, the place was well 
crowded, and presented a striking spectacle. In 
this den, with damp black walls, unplastered, 
and overgrown with fungus and clouds of cob- 
webs, a black roof of bare beams, the many 
recesses filled with sticks and boxes and broken 
furniture, there was onlv one large- Mamed, smok- 
ing oil-lamp, which threw a diin light on a 
crowd of evil-looking men and women. Here 
and there was a filthy-topped rotten table, rest- 
ing obliquely on shaky legs, surrounded by 
groups ot men, women, and children, most of 
them drunken, and all showing the brands and 
stains of vice in its various stages. On the 
ground, the bare earth, were sitting, lying, or 
huddled together, scores more of women and 
children or men eti etched in the last stage of 
helpless drunkenness. All had the wrinkled, 
grimacing countenances of the world’s dregs ; 
some were fat and bloated of face and body ; 
most bad lean sharp shoulders half-covered with 
loathsome rags, tangled hair, eyes bleared or 
glistening with the side-glance of a wolf, legs 
wrapped in dirty loose bandages, covering real 
sores or simulating ugly wounds, and bodies 
swathed in shreds and tatters. We had been 
in Marseilles when cholera and smallpox were 
rampant, and the sufferers from these two most 
loathsome of nil diseases had been collected 
hurriedly in temporary hospital sheds ; but the 
ghastly spectacle was nothing to this. Probably, 
there was not one person m this den suffering 
from any ailment calling for medical treatment ; 
but the aggregate of disease there, resulting from 
the lowest vice and utter animal degradation, 
was sufficient to have polluted any honest com- 
munity. The whining beggar on the street may 
seem individually a harmless unfortunate ; but 
here collectively, without the mask that tickles 
charity, the gang seemed loosened from the 
lowest Inferno. As we soon learned, it was not 
poveity, nor was it crime or criminal tendencies 
that could be held to account lor this accumula- 
tion of bestial creatures, but utter sloth and 
besotted viciousness. 

After the first growl at our intrusion, they 
were harmless animals. They accepted our plea 
of being provincial artisans looking about Paris, 
and needed little persuasion to partake of a 
bottle of superior win'*. With three of their 
leaders we sat in a partitioned corner, and let 
them become gradually not merely loquacious 
but arrogantly communicative. It was their day 
of reunion. Every Wednesday from ten r.M. 
till twelve, all the members of the Syndicate 
meet in La Cave for the distribution of the 
week’s funds. Daily they hand over to the 
appointed President and Treasurer their gather- 
ings. They number several hundreds, and every 
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man and woman’s post has a fixed or approxi- as we could understand, his faculties are not what 
mated value, which must be realised. Should they were, and his disinclination to plod over 
there be any falling-off or any suspected dis- figures had led to frequent disputes. There was 
crepancy, the post is given to n more capable some talk of setting up a regular bureau, but it 
person. There have been cases of what our had got no further. It would not be very eur- 
ln formant called embezzlement on the part of prising to hear of its being established, of its 
a collector ; but they were always found out and issue of shares, of its being quoted on the Bourse, 
punished. It would be difficult for any member and of its cashier levanting by the night-tr&in 
of the Association with subversive ideas to dis- across the frontier into Belgium, all in the 
pose of any sum retained. If he squandered it regular fashion. Stranger things than that have 
on the road home, it would be known at once, been matters of notoriety in the Paris commercial 
mid he would know what fate waited him in world. The more reputable members, who had 
La Cave. If he were suspected of secreting any gone home immediately after the distribution, 
coins, he would be quickly stripped, searched ; had, many ol them, very considerable savings, 
and if found guilty, consigned to a more difficult All of these are lodged in the Syndicate’s funds, 
station. He might even be expelled, and then, The members, even when they had their own 
woe betide him if he went to any of the Syn- little household, were not supposed to dwell in 
dicate’s stations. lie would have the treatment such localities ns might include a safe for their 
dealt to any other outsider who intruded on the documents, so that the rule of the Syndicate did 
reserved hunting-grounds. Poachers are dis- not invohe any hardship, while it enabled the 
posed of as in the case before mentioned in the management to keep an everfm the different bank- 
0 1 1 am ps- E 1 y sees, though it seldom requires to ing accounts. Any member could withdraw his 
be carried to that extreme. A hint usually savings and retire when he had amassed sufficient 
suffices. The great safeguard, however, is the for any likely object The usual desire of the 
indifference of the members to anything beyond economical mendicant, like that of all Parisians, 
the satisfaction of the day and the natural reck- is to get together enough to enable him to buy 
lessne^s as to the future which brought them a small cottage in Jhe country, and live there- 
to their present state. They get their share in after on an annuity ; or, preferably, rank as a 
the division. As the stations are allocated, they rentier or independent person retired on a com- 
liavc no more right to the sums they collect petenry. 

than the others, and there is enough to he made Considering these points, we were inclined to 
out of the proiessmn legitimately to satisfy their give some credence to the stories regarding the 
immediate wants. The embezzlers quickly drift possible profits and purposes of the better class 
into crime, which entangles them with the police; ol mendicants. We were allowed no sight of the 
and it was the boast of our informants that there official books ; but an accident enabled us to 
are no criminals in the Syndicate. They are draw out some fuller details as to figures. While 
men and women with the deeply rooted idea, we were talking, an old man whom we all knew 
which cannot be eradicated by any amount of by sight as a habitual seeker of charity on the 

E reaching, that it is preferable to live well Boulevard des Italiens in the evenings, and on 
y doing nothing than to starve to death by the Place de la Bourse in the forenoons, came in, 
working. and stood at the zinc counter counting out some 

We were carefully assured that those whom we money to the proprietor there. He then came 
saw were the vauriens of the Association, bans 1 over to where we were sitting, and received two 
enfant a all, but inclined to squander every penny louis andVune silver amounting to over another 
tlic moment the distribution was made. The loins — about two pounds ten shillings in all — 
Syndicate lias a variety of systems in dealing from one of our companions. That was his share 
with the collections of its members. In several for the week, and he grumbled at it. lie drank 
cases, especially for well-known frequenters of one or two glasses of wine mid left us. The man 
a particular site, it levies contributions of a fixed who had paid him told us the old fellow was 
sum per week, m return for which the Syndicate always discontented, though he was one of the 
allows no rival to interfere with the mendicant, richest members of the Association. 1 

The protege of many regular patrons finds this From this we got into statistics regarding the 
to his advantage. In general, the sums collected vulue of the best posts. They argued no small 
are divided in a very equal proportion, a few knowledge and experience ot human nature as 
receiving an extra percentage, pro rata , on their embodied in France. The alleys in th£ Cham pa- 
drawings. A certain percentage is retained for Elysees, it appears, are good for picturesque- look- 
the general expenses of the Syndicate and for the ing old men. On a good day, from ten to a dozen 
reserve fund. There is no sick or burial fund— of these mendicants should each collect from thirty 
the sick being best able to beg, and having the to forty francs, or an average of thirty shillings, 
free hospitals at their service, and funerals of the This seemed exaggerated ; but we were assured it 
poor being a State arrangement. The reserve was not. The number of persons allowed on the 
fluid has in part been applied to the purchase of ‘beat’ is kept carefully limited, and intruders 
a house where any of the members who choose are speedily cleared off. To a tall thin person 
may lodge at the rate of one # franc (tenpence) a J endowed v/itfi long white hair and beard, really 
week, and the remainder — amounting, we were ' or artificially patriarchal and starved-looking, who 
led to believe, to a considerable sum — is invested ! can stoop effectively, yet with an air of departed 
in the purchase of shares and bonds. It is safe in j grandeur, and smile pathetically, a post on the 
the hands of a small Committee ; but a difficulty J Champs-JElysces brings in thirty or forty fifty- j 
of the Syndicate has all along been the inability ! centime pieces and a pocketful of coppers every j 
to secure able financiers. The present treasurer j day. One old gentleman who was well known for j 
was once a great man in the financial world ; but, j many years, and bore the reputed distinction of 
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an effete Marquiaate — one of the oldest in France 
— we were assured cleared close on two louis a 
day, or about ten pounds a week. He had been 
a member of the Syndicate, which of course 
guarded him against all competition*; and out of 
his drawings he received two pounds plus twenty 
per cent., from five to eight pounds, and fifty per 
cent., on all beyond. His share amounted to over 
three pounds ten shillings a week nearly all the 
year round. He is now in honourable retirement 
in the neighbourhood of Bougival. The mendi- 
cants allotted to the Champs-Elysees hand over 
their drawings twice a day to collectors, in case 
the police should take a fancy to inspect them, 
and are in addition pretty well watched and fol- 
lowed by fcllow-memberr, lest they should dis- 
pose of any sum to a confederate. 

The Bourse is another spot which can be 
depended upon for a pretty regular amount. The 
mendicants there enjoy the relics of a reputation 
they never possessed as quondam millionaires 
who lost all at spine grand crash in hypothetical 
stock. Third on the list come the principal 
churches, the Madeleine and Notre Dame ; but 
they are far from being so profitable. Pictures of 
charity at church doors are archaic. The real 
centre of the practice is where it may serve to 
foster the self-gratification of women and children, 
or weigh down the balance in the game of ‘beggar 
my neighbour.’ The Syndicate’s objection to 
church people is that they support their proteges 
privately, o* give alms in the smallest doles as 
a duty. Every beggar revels on New-year’s Day, 
for then no Frenchman or Frenchwoman runs the 
risk of a beggar’s malediction by refusing to pay 
for a bonlieur for the year. The Syndicate com- 
plains grievously that on that day innumerable 
outsiders join the profession, on account of its 
exceeding lucrativeness for the first twenty-four 
hours. 

The * money-losers 1 form a recognised branch 
of the profession. These are usually children or 
Young female recruits from the country, who 
bemoan pitifully a supposititious hall -sovereign 
which a big man knocked out of their hand as 
they were going a message. The crowd collects, 
and aids to search the gutter. When the weeping 
damsel begins to talk of a hard-hearted mis- 
tress and suicide in the Seine as all that is left 
for her, the crowd becomes practical, and one 
effusive blue-bloused workman gives out of the 
sweat of his brow the first silver coin to make up 
the lost amount. Then the crowd disperses, 
patting itself on the back for its tenderness of 
lieart towards the alllicted. 

The courtyard vocalists are in general a tran- 
sient portion of the Association. They should 
clear at least two francs out of each block where 
there are from a dozen to twenty tenants of 
varying order*, and get over ten to fifteen places 
.in a day. Their average weekly drawings are 
from four to five pounds. Ev^ry courtyard is 
marked in a Botlin, the Paris Directory, and its 
value carefully reckoned. There should be no 
discrepancies, or the vocalist hears of it. 

From La Cave we went with one of our infor- 
mants to another resort of the begging fraternity 
in the Rue St-Martin, beyond the Boulevard 
Sevastopol. This den is one of the sleeping 
4 haunts almost exclusively patronised by members 
of the Syndicate. It is little more than a ; 


covered-in alley, from fifty to sixty yards long, 
twelve or thirteen feet wide, and little more than 
seven feet in height. Down the middle of the 
room is a passage about two feet broad ; and on 
either side, about a foot above the level of the 
ground, rising slightly towards the wall, is the 
long planking from end to end on which the 
sleepers lie with their feet towards the centre- 
way. The place was very dimly illuminated by 
small jets of gas turned low ; and here crowd 
together nightly, or rather twice a night, from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred persons 
of all ages. When we looked in, the place was 
packed, many crouching on the ledges and 
huddled on the passage. ‘No matter how many 
! are in,’ said the doorkeeper, ‘there is always 
room for more.’ The rule of this and other 
establishments of the kind is that for one penny 
the visitor is entitled to lie down till two o’clock 
in the morning. Then all are wakened up, and 
go out. At four the place opens again, and for 
another penny the visitor may stay for the rest 
of the night. The entrance-way is a bar, at 
which the visitor is supposed to take a consom- 
nuition or drink of some kind before going 
farther. This, however, is not always enforced. 
The reason of the break from two till four is 
that the place is nominally a restaurant, and 
must conform to the police regulations, which 
compel public-houses to close at two, and not 
open again before four. 

A few doors faither along, at No. 1J0 in the 
same street, is another den of the Syndicate 
without the bed arrangements, but with tables 
and benches to be utilised instead. Here also 
were scores of debauched wretches ; but a glance 
round sufficed. It is possible to sup of horrors 
even to satiety, and though we had gone to all the 
dens which our informant of the Syndicate men- 
tioned as patronised by his fellow-members, we 
could have learned no more. 

The Municipal Council has resolved to tolerate 
the existence of the Syndicate. Wiping it out 
would be of no public benefit, and all that can be 
done is to enforce more stringently the ordinances 
against open mendicancy. The Association is 
only a drop in the bucket, and not necessarily 
an unwholesome one. 


IN A COUNTRY CH U RC II Y A RD. 
’Mid waving grass the broken headstones lie ; 

The carven cross-bones show, the blades between, 
And half-effaced, the once-known names are seen 
’Neath bright-hued mosses, clinging tendeily. 

No flower-decked mound here chaims the passer-by; 
The dead sleep lost below the exuberant green ; 
None cares to read wlmt once their lives had been ; 
Their words, their deeds, have passed fiom memory. 
It hurts our tender vanity to know 

That time may bring us to the same cold plight, 
When we and all we love have passed from sight, 
And o'er our heads the untended grasses grow. 

The daily tide of life may ebb ami flow, 

But we shall rest within oblivion’s night. 
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IN A CASTLE GARDEN. 

Round the massive parapet of the Castle court- 
yard runs a hroad stone bench, and, under the 
shadow of the gray old keep, there could be no 
quieter resting-place, no Letter- chosen spot for 
a reverie. In the scented silence here, ‘ far from 
the madding crowd’s ignoble strife,’ lingers the 
memory of deeds that have shaken thrones. Lieli- 
ened and weather-stained with the rains of many 
centuries are tower and bench and parapet ; the 
gravel of the ancient courtyard has been worn 
by the footsteps of historic generations, and the 
heavy antique masonry is chirk with the warmth 
of iorgotten summers. Overhead, not a leather 
of cloud drifts in the soft dim blue of the heavens ; 
and amid the rich flower-splendour of the garden 
below, the hot silent air seems all hut asleep. 
Fragile passion-flowers are leaning their starry 
blossoms from the foliage of the terrace wall 
beneath, a wall that needs to frown defiance no 
longer upon a threatening foe. And beside these 
blossoms hang delicate white bells of fragrant 
jessamine and sun-loving petals of golden honey- 
suckle. 

From end to end the great walled garden 
flames, a blaze of colour, relieved here and there 
by quaintly-clipped hedges and trees of sombre 
yew. Beds of famous roses, crimson and cream, 
glow there, with heavy-winged butterflies of brown 
gold rising and falling among them. In the 
distance, in the month of June, the rhododendron 
trees were heaving rich pink masses of bloom 
against a milky background of hawthorn foam. 
And still nearer hand, the flower-beds,* cut in 
quaint patterns after a bygone fashion, and 
enamelled brilliantly in blftssom-colours of citron, 
Bilver, sapphire, and flame, glow, a triumph of 
gardening of the days of Queen Anne. The 
border of scarlet geraniums blazing royally yonder 
in the sun might he a picture of the thin red 
Highland line of Bahikluva ; while the purple 
squares of pansy-bloom above might he the squad- 
rons of Russian cavalry gathering for the charge. 
The bank o( queenly white irises farther off 


might represent Guinevere qnd her ladies 
pavilioned again at Camelrl ; while the knights 
of the Round Table, crimson-jerkined campion 
and white-plumed pinks, muster thickly once 
more in the lists below. A thousand fancies 
might be drawn frdhi these trim arrangements 
of walk and parterre, and their vivid contrasts of 
living colour. No painter’s palette has a tone 
as bright as that of the scarlet poppy-banners 
flaming there in the sun ; and the hot blood of 
youth is not more red than the rich clear tint 
of the peony farther away. 

Happy, surely, must be the blackbirds, the 
merles of medieval days, whose rich notes ever 
and again float from the well-kept thickets. Are 
there not cool fountains in the garden’s shady 
nooks wherein they may wet their golden flutes 
for fresher warbling*? And do not close hedge- 
trees and secluded paths afford retreats enough 
amid which to rear their fluttering young? 

And the sweet scents of the flowers wander 
about terrace and parterre like the place’s memo- 
ries of bygone times. For it has pregnant memo- 
ries, this gray old Castle of the Fourth James. 
Quiet as is its courtyard now, and fair as is its 
garden, they have rung long ago to the tread 
of armed heels, and many a piece of statecraft 
and more than one red map of war have been 
planned within their precincts. Many a footstep 
weighty with the cares of state has passed under 
yonder low-browed doorway. Gray old warrior- 
politicians and doubleted cavaliers of France, 
noble and stately dames and the mothers of kings 
— all have woven here their webs of ambition or 
desire. A storied old place it is, hoar with the 
frosts of many a winter ; a stronghold that has 
outlived at least orte dynasty of kings. Day after 
day and moi^h after month through the centuries 
the shadow has gone round the face of the carved 
stone dial in the middle of the garden. No less 
steadily than to-day, doubtless, did that dial- 
stone mark the time when the lord of the Castle 
marched away in the fatal ’45 to join the fortunes 
of his house to the failing Stuart cause. And 
year after year the roses of the garden have 
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burst forth into glorious bloom, have faded and 
been forgotten, like the hdpes of the lovers, long 
since dust, who wandered generations ago among 
them. For great dames and noble have had their 
love-time here.* One can imagine them, still young 
and sweet aiijwair, sitting in some such nook as 
this of the grey battlement, listening with pleased 
and trembling heart to the soft whisperings that 
all maidens love, while their eyes, dreamy as the 
blue forget-me-nots, gazed far off through the 
great stone gateway yonder, seeing, not the stag- 
led deer trooping under the beech-trees of the 
lower park, but a future fair and glowing as the 
flower-garden beneath. 

Here, a bride in her time, once came a haughty 
and ambitious Baroness, who presently was to 
become one of four famous rulers of Society — the 
all-powerful four who a century ago decided the 
invitations to the balls at A1 mack’s, and whose 
disfavour could close irrevocably to timid debu- 
tantes the portals of the fashionable world. One 
wonders whether most of love or of ambition were 
the thoughts of such a dame as for the first time 
she stepped within the gateway here, mistress of 
these broad lands and of their ancient title. 

Somewhat of a contrast to the thoughts of these 
forgotten lovers are the reflections of the nine- 
teenth-century man of science who may resort 
here now sometimes to rest for a breathing-space 
on these old-world battlement*. The dreamer of 
a century ago, listening to the pleasant hum oi 
bee and fly among the blossoms, called it the 
music of insect life. He marvelled at the petal 
splendour of terrace and parterre as a matchless 
flower-tapestry of Nature’s colouring. And the 
faint bloom-perfume drifting on the air was to him 
the incense offered by the flowers to Heaven. The 
student of evolutionary science of to-day, however, 
takes another meaning from his surroundings. The 
ceaseless hum of the insect world reminds him oi 
the struggle for life — the dire battle for existence 
amid the surging waves of circumstance, from 
which he knows that only the fittest and strongest 
races, insect or human, will survive. For him 
something of the splendour and perfume of the 
flowers cannot but have faded with the know- 
ledge that these are but bribes offered to bee and 
butterfly,, that they may carry pollen from blossom 
to blossom, and so perpetuate the frail plant-life — 
an evidence of that competition in which count- 
less less attractive flowers have already become 
extinct. Even the enjoyment ol the garden’s 
sunshine has become fraught to the mind of 
science with a foreboding thought ; the euu’s light 
and warmth, alas ! are fast distd paling caloric, 
whose exhaustion must at some time leave dark 
and lifeless the golden eye of day. ‘And the thin 
silver disc of the moon growing clear there in 
the evening sky has become only another sad 
reminder ; for the lovely satellite, it is known too 
well, is a world already cold and dead. 

Such is the sadness that has come with the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge ; and though it is 


doubtless well to know all truth, one may be par- 
doned for looking back sometimes with something 
of envy to the simple old-time enjoyment of life 
and its loveliness. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. — LAND! 

Our progress was slow. For some while we 
carried strong winds, which swept us onwards 
into the softer climates of the Pacific ; they then 
failed us, and were followed by a succession 
of light airs, as often ahead as astern. 

But not to linger upon this time — though I 
could tell much of my incessant intimate associa- 
tion with Miss Temple — dwell with delight, vtn- 
tinctured by recollection of the miseries and 
anxieties of this passage. It was the 18th day of 
February, as very well indeed do I remember. 
On this day at noon, having worked out 
my calculations, I discovered that the distance 
to Brume’s island, as I may call it, from the 
then situation of the barque, was to be traversed, 
if the light air held as it was, in uboul twelve 
hours ; so that it would be proper to keep a 
lookout for it at about midnight. 

I gave Mr Lush this piece of news; he received 
it with a flush of excitement that almost human- 
ised the insipid coarseness of his dull, wooden, 
leather-bound, weather-hardened visage. 

‘ Yc may calculate upon our keeping a bright 
lookout, sir,’ said lie with a grin that disclosed 
his tobacco-coloured fangs, and that might fairly 
be called sardonic, since the eyes bore no part in 
this disagreeable expression of satisfaction. 

I watched him walk forwards to convey the 
information to the men. They went in a whole 
body on to the forecastle, and stood stal ing about 
them, as though the ocean wore a new coun- 
tenance to their gaze, now that they believed 
Braine’s island to be a short distance past the 
slope of it. The carpenter pointed, and was 
full of talk; there was much lighting of pipes, 
expectoration, puffing of great clouds indicative 
of emotion, uneasy, impatient, flitting move- 
ments amongst the men, Borne of whom presently 
broke up into couples and fell to pacing the 
forecastle like marines on sentry ; talking, as I 
did not doubt, of the money they were going 
to dig up, what they would do with it when 
they had it, and so on. 

I had tlie watch that afternoon ; and when 
Miss Temple and I had eaten our little mid-day 
meal, I drew chairs in f o the shadow of the short 
awning, and we sat together, 1, pipe in mouth, 
occasionally quitt ; ng her side to take a look 
outside the edge of our canvas roof, along with 
a brief stare ahead, for I could not be sure of 
Captain Braine’s chronometer, nor of the exact- 
ness of my own calculations, and if the mad- 
man’s island was where lie had declared it to 
be, it might heave into view off either bow or 
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right ahead at any moment, for all I could on his approach, and if I chanced to leave the 

cabin when he was on deck, I kept to the lee 
Miss Temple stood in no need now of Captain contriving an air that even to his uniu- 

-.JL-. she wa9 habited in the cos- telligont gazp must have conveyed the assur- 


Braine's overcoat She was habited in the cos- telligont gazp must have conveyed the assur- 
tume of the Counter Ida; somewhat soiled it ““ tl,at 1 ,vlshed *° have nothln 8 t0 do ' vltI ‘ 
was, yet the perfect fit of it continued to atone When the night descended, it was moonless, 
for its shipwrecked airs. Her dark eyes glowed anc { through the pleasant blowing of the wind, 
under the shadow of the straw hat she had had of a singular sweetness and freshness such as 
on when she left the Indiarnan. She needed I could not imagine of darkness in any other 
but her jewelry, the Hash and decoration of ocean. The water was now streaming in a 
her trinkets, to show very nearly as finely as hue of whiteness along either side, and the 
she had on tl.at day. murmur under the counter was as constant as 

Heretofore, that is to say for some weeks ‘ 'o.cc of a running brook heard nnud the 
J . stillness of a summer night. The carpenter had 

past, she lmd exhibited a resigned, calm resolved tUe watcl , from eight . t ” 0 twelve ; but for my 
behaviour, as of one who was constantly school- p ai .£ X could not find it in me to go to my 
ing herself to prepare for an issue of life or cabin. Such was my feverishly restless concli- 
death. She had long ceased to utter a com- tion, that I knew I should close my eyes in 
plaint ; she would even detect a sigh in herself vain, and that the inactivity of a recumbent 
with a glance of contrition and self-reproach, posture would speedily gA>w irksome and in- 
Again and again had I complimented her upon i tolerable. Alias Temple entreated me to lie 
the heroic qualities which her sufteriugc of mrn.l ! 


wuku «« thnt I should be unable to sleep, and that 

and body had fructified m her; but this after- with(mt sleep the mere resting of my limbs 
noon she was feverishly impatient and restless. ! woukl be of no servi( , e to Ine . 

The old fires of her spirit when alarmed were | ‘But you will l»ve to watch from twelve 
in her eyes. I would observe her struggling in to four, r she exclaimed, ‘and at this rate you 
vain to appear composed. As we sat together, will get no sleep to-night.’ 


she exclaimed, as she brought her eyes to my | 


smiled, and answered that Braine and the 


face from a nervous sweeping gaze at the , carpenter between them had murdered sleep ; 
horizon over the bows: ‘By this time to-morrow , a , ^ ien took her on deck, wheref w*e walked 

. ... . . y nnn mnvpvRpi fill flip hmir nt plnvpn — sir he 1 a. 


we shall know our fate.’ 

‘ Perhaps not. Vet I pray it may he so. 


and conversed till the hour of eleven— six bells. 
I then returned with her to the cabin. She 
declined to enter her berth ; she begged me, 


I were sentenced to be hanged, I would wish un d ] lcr e yes pleaded with her voice, To suffer 
the hour come. But what is to he our fate ? her to remain at my side throughout the night. 
Nothing in this life is so bad or so good as our : But this 1 would not hear of : I told her that 
fears or our hopes would have us think. If such a vigil would exhaust her, that her utmost 

there should be no Viand Well, those strength might have to be taxed sooner than 

villains will find me on the alert for what may | either of us could imagine ; that she must 
come along in the shape of chance, and you , endeavour to obtain some repose upon the locker, 


must be ready.’ 


J and that 0 if anything resembling land showed 


‘I am ready,’ she exclaimed; ‘only tell me j during my watch, I would call her. I saw a 

wluit to do. But this expectation’ tier ; look of reproachful remonstrance in her face; 

lips trembled, and her white fingers clenched to , but compliance was now a habit with her, and 
the agitation that possessed her. ‘ The misery ' in silence she allowed me to arrange a pillow 
is, Mr Dugdale, you have no scheme.’ and to throw a light blanket, that I fetched 

‘ That will come,’ I exclaimed ; ‘ be calm, and from her bed, over her feet. 1 sat near her 
remain hopeful. I might, in the language of the 1 at the table, leaning my cheek on my elbow, 
heroes of novels, hope to reassure you by pro- 1 and from time to tune exchanged a few words 
mising that if we are to perish we will perish ] with her. There was hardly any movement 
together. I am not a hero, and 1 talk with the in the sea. The wind held the canvas motion- 
desire and the intention ot living. There may less. The seething alongside was too delicate to 
be a few more adventures yet before us ; but penetrate, and the silence in the little cUddy was 
your hand is in mine, and I shall not re- ' unbroken save by the ticking of a *small brass 
linquisli it until I conduct you to your mother’s ] clock under the skylight, and by the measured 


Qf course I talked only to cheer her; yet I 


| tramp of the carpenter overhead. 

A little before twelve 1 looked at my corn- 


hoped even as I spoke, and my hope gave a panion, and perceived that she was asleep. On 
tone of conviction to my words that seemed to the eve, as I believed we were, of God alone 
animate her, and she smiled whilst her wistful knew what sort t>f events, the spectacle of the 


eyes sank, as though to a sudden reverie. slumbering unconscious girl, whose beauty was 

During the rest of the cbiy the crew were never so affecting as when softened, and I may 
ceaselessly on the move, passing in and out of say spiritualised by the expression of placid 
the galley and in and out of the forecastle, repose, moved me to the heart What a strange 
pacing the planks with impatience strong in association had been ours ! How intimate had 
their rolling gait. The sturdy figure of the we become ! what confidences had our common 
carpenter was conspicuous amongst them. When suffering caused us to exchange! what condition 
he came aft, he would look as though willing of shoregoing life was there that could have 
to converse >yith. me, but I walked away abruptly brought this girl and me together os we had 


im 
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been and still were? How I loved her, I was 
now knowing ; I could d^ell upon my passion 
with delight as I looked at her, though on the 
threshold of a future that might prove terrible 
and destructive to us both. What was the 
secret of her heart, so far as I was concerned? 
I gazed at her lips with some unintelligible 
hope of witnessing them shape the syllables of 
my name ; then the clear chimes of eight bells 
floated aft. With a sigh and a prayer, I dimmed 
the cabin lamp and went softly to the com- 
panion steps. 

On my emerging, the carpenter came up to 
me. 

‘It’s been blowing a steady air o’ wind,’ 
said he : ‘ allowing for this here improvement 
in our pace, what time d’ ye reckon the island ’ll 
take to show itself ? ’ 

* If it exists,’ I answered, ‘it might be in 
sight now. The captain’s description showed 
that there was no libight of side to make a 
loom of. If you’re going forward, see that a 
couple of hands are stationed on the forecastle, 
and tell them to keep a bright lookout. We 
don’t want to run the reef down, if it’s 
there.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’ he exclaimed in the rough off- 
hand voice of a sailor receiving an order, and 
left the poop. 

The time crept away. There wa*. a light 
burning in the galley ; and the shapes that flitted 
in and out 'through the open door, throwing 
giant shadows upon the hazy square of illumin- 
ation on the bulwark abreast of the galley 
entrance, satisfied me that most if not all of 
the men were awake and on the lookout 

All this while Miss Temple lay soundly sleep- 
ing below. 

It was wanting about ten minutes to four 
when the quarter-deck was suddenly hailed from 
the forecastle. The voice rang loud and start- 
lingly upon the ear Used to the continued still- 
ness of the night. 

* Hullo !’ 1 cried. 

‘There’s something dark right ahead,’ came 
back the answer. 

I whipped the glass out of the companion, 
and walked swiftly forwards where all the ere* 
had run to the tirnt cry, and whole 1 found 
them standing in a huddle of shadowy shapes 
at the rail, some pointing, and all looking in 
one direction. 

‘Where away is the object reported?’ I ex- 
claimed. 

‘ Yonder, ’^cried the carpenter, stepping out of 
the little crowd and projecting Ins arm almost 
on a line with the jib-boom end. 

I instantly perceived it ! It was just a streak 
of shadow, low-lying, like a line of cloud beheld 
by night lifting a few fathoms of its brow above 
tne sea-line. I pointed the telescope ; and the 
lenses, without revealing features, resolved the 
length of airy obscurity into the firm propor- 
tions of land. 

‘ Is it the island, sir ? ’ demanded the carpenter 
in a voice hoarse with excitement. 

Mv own astonishment — the wonder raised in 
me by yonder prompt settlement of the incre- 
dulity that had possessed me from the first 
minute of hearing the captain’s story — the con- 
flict of emotions which followed on my con- 


sidering that the land ahead must inevitably 
be BraineV island, since the chart Bhowed clear 
water to the distance of the latitude of Easter 
Island, which the low stretch over the bows 
most assuredly was not , the loom being little 
more than that of a reef-— rendered my ear 
deaf to the carpenter’s inquiry. He repeated 
his question. * 

* If not, then I know not what other land 
it can be,’ said I. ‘How far distant will it be, 
think you V 

The men gathered about us to hear what was 
said. 

‘Three mile about,’ he answered. 

‘More like five,’ grumbled out a seaman. 

‘Five in your eye !’ cried another — ‘more like 
tew. If ye’ll stay your breathing, you’ll hear 
the wash o’ the surf.’ 

‘Better shorten sail and wait for daylight, 
Mr Lush,’ said 1. 

‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ he answered ; ‘ that ’ll be the 
proper thing to do ;’ ami instantly fell to bellow- 
ing out orders. 

The uproar of the excited crew clewing up 
and hauling down, yelling as they pulled at 
the ropes, and springing about with an alacrity 
that made their darting figures resemble those 
of madmen, awakened Miss Temple. I stood 
alone on the poop, endeavouring to obtain a 
view of the land by leaning over the rail, when 
she came up to me. 

* What is it, Mr Dugdale V 

‘ Land ! ’ 1 exclaimed, instantly turning to 
her. 

‘The island, you think?’ she cried, suppressing 
astonishment until she should have received 
my answer. 

‘ I have no doubt of it. The shadow indi- 
cates that it is little more than a reef. its 
bearings, according to my computation, accu- 
rately correspond with those given by Captain 
Braine.’ 

She projected her head over the rail, but 
was some time before she could distinguish the 
mere dash of gloom that the land made upon 
the horizon. 

* If it should be the island ! ’ she cried. ‘ That 
you should have steered this ship straight as 
an arrow lor it, and that it should be there 
— no madnian’s dream, as avc have both believed 
it ! If one part of the story he true, the other 
part should be so.’ 

I was too astounded to converse. I could 
do no more than ejaculate. To be sure, as 
my companion had said, if the story of the 
inland was true, the story oi the gold might 
be equally true. There would be the treasure, 
then, for the men to possess themselves of ! 
And afterwards ? 

My brains seemed to whirl like a teetotum 
in my skull. 

Meanwhile, the sai lot's had reduced sail till 
the barque was now under topsails only, the- 
reat of the canvas « hanging from the yards in 
the grip of its gear. The carpenter arrived on 
the poop. 

‘Mr Dugdale,’ he exclaimed, in a rough, con- 
gratulatory voice, * you ’ve done wonderfully well,, 
sir. 1 don’t think there ’s e’er a navigator would 
have struck it true as a hair as ye have. 
Ye ’ve got no doubts now left, 1 allpw ? ’ and I 
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saw his face darken with the wrinkles of the 
grin that overspread hie countenance. * 

‘What’s to follow?’ I demanded, thinking to 
take advantage of his mood. 

‘ Why, the gold,’ he answered, ‘the money, 
sir; what we’ve been awaiting for; and what 
I suspects we’ll most of us know what to do 
with when w» gits it.’ 

‘ And then ? ’ 

‘That’ll be a matter lor consideration,’ lie 
answered, drawing off and going to the rail 
and staring ahead. 

* Back the topsail yard and bring the ship to a 
stand, Mr Lush,’ said I, ‘and get a cast of the 
lead, will you ? ’ 

These orders were immediately obeyed. The 
lead ran out to the whole scope of line without 
touching bottom. There was nothing now to be 
done but to wait for daylight. A whole eternity 
seemed to pass before the dawn broke. Then to 
the sifting of the dull gray faintness over the riin 
of the eastern sea, the land came stealing out, till, 
to the sudden upsoaring of the sun into the clear 
blue sky of the Pacific morning, it flashed out 
into its full proportions and distinctive features 
not a mile ofF our port beam as we then lay with 
our mamtopsail aback. 

The crew, neglecting all discipline and ship- 
board habit, were assembled in a body on the 
poop ; and thus we all stood looking, I a little 
distance away from them with Miss Temple at my 
side. It was a small coral island, apparently of 
the dimensions that Captain Braine had named. 
To the noi th ward the smooth water brimmed to a 
long shelf of coral giit, lustrous as snow in the 
spaikle of the early sunshine. There was a small 
rise, green with vegetation, in the centre of the 
island ; how far distant* I could not imagine. 
Almost abreast of us, the land went m with a 
semicircular sweep like to a horseshoe, and was 
exactly the lagoon as had been described by Cap- 
tain Braine. In the centre of it, just as he had 
marked the thing clown upon lus chait, rose a 
coral formation of the appearance of a very thick 
pillar, and at the distance from which we sur- 
veyed it, it might easily have passed for a monu- 
ment of white stone erected by human hands, the 
decorated summit of which had been rudely 
broken off by a tempest or some volcanic shock. 
On a line with this pillar, some little distance up 
the beach of the lagoon, were several clumps of 
trees. There was a deal of a sort of stunted vege- 
tation going inland from tlie margin of the little 
bay, coarse grass, as my telescope made out, 
tangles of bushes, and so on. 

The carpenter in the midst of the men stood 
with the„ parchment chart in his hand, pointing 
out how the outlines corresponded with those of 
th£ land, amidst a hubbub of eager comments 
and exclamations of excitement. For *my part, 
I could not credit my senses ; I disputed the 
evidence of my own eyes*; I brought them away 
from the island to fix them with an emotion of 
profound bewilderment upon .Miss Temple. 

‘Can it be real?’ I cried. ‘After the weeks of 
conviction of the utter madness of this quest, am I 
at last to be persuaded that the wretched suicide 
was not mad, that his island is a fact, and his gold 
an absolute reality too V I turned my back upon 
the crew to press my hands to my eyes to ease my 
brow of an intolerable sense of swooning in it 


‘Three cheers for him, men!’ I heard the 
carpenter roar out Volley after volley of huzzas 
rang from the deep sea lungs of the sailors. 
They were cheering me. I turned to find them 
all looking my way. They tossed their caps and 
flourished their arms like madmen in the exuber- 
ance of their delight. 

* Now, sir,’ sung out the carpenter, * hadn’t .we 
better see to our ground tackle V 

‘As you will/ I answered; ‘there is your 
island ; I have kept my word with you ; now* 
Mr Lush, the crew will proceed as they think 
proper. When you require my services again as 
a navigator I am ready ;’ and so saying I seated 
mvself on the edge of the skylight, and with 
folded arms continued* to view the island with 
such astonishment and incredulity as made me 
fear for my head. 

‘ Is it all for the best, do you think, Mr 
Dugdale? 1 said Miss Temple, who had seated 
herself beside me. • 

‘I cannot tell — it may be so.. If they find the 
money, the wretches’ delight and good temper 
may render them willing to comply with my 
wishes to make for the nearest port. I am in a 
dream. Give me a little time to recover my 
amazement. You k*iow it ought to be impossible 
that that island should be there.’ 

She glanced at me anxiously, with something 
of alarm indeed, as though there was even a 
greater strangeness in iny manner than in my 
language. Long hours of anxiety, lftng hours of 
sleeplessness, the continual apprehension of w hat 
was to follow if this island was not discoverable, 
these things, and how much more ? had done 
their work w ith me ; and now on top was come 
the shock of the discovery of the truth of what I 
hafl all along been convinced was the dream of 
a madman — the lie of a crazy head ! I felt a 
moisture in my eyes ; my limbs trembletl ; my 
breathing grew thick and difficult. In silence, 
Miss Temple hunied below and returned with a 
tumbler cold brandy grog She put it into my 
hand, aim I drank it oil ; and I have very little 
doubt that the strong stimulant — such a dose as 
might have made me boozy m an hour of ease ! — 
rescued me from an attack of hysterics, man as I 
a*n who tell tins ! 

The carpenter had now taken command. He 
came aft whilst Miss Temple and T njbbled at 
some breakfast which Wilkins had brought us on 
deck, and ordered the maintopsail to be swung, 
and stationed a hand with a lead-line in each of 
the maim hains. The wind was about south, and 
allowed the barque with her yards lihiced fore 
and aft to very nearly look up f oi^thc lagoon. 
We crept slowdy along ; the lead on either hand 
went in frequent flights towards the how, but no 
bottom wuis reported. This went on till the yawn 
of the lagoon was upon our starboard quarter, 
with the trend of the land covered with bushes 
opening out as it van into the south-east, and then 
came a shout from the port main chains. The 
water now Shoaled rapidly ; a man stood forward 
ready to let go the anchor ; down thundered the 
topsail yards to tlie cry of the carpenter* to let go 
the halliards ; the barque hist way ; tlie sliai'p 
clank of a hammer rang through the vessel, 
followed by a mighty splash, and the roar 
of iron links torn in fury through the hawse- 
pipes. 
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In a few moments the Lady Blanche was at 
rest, with the western spur of the lagoon within 
half a mile of her. 

{To be continued .) 

FRUIT-GROWING. 

Uhtil within a very recent period, the subject 
of Fruit-growing would not have come within 
the scope of a popular journal. Fruit of all 
kinds has in the past been looked upon ns a 
luxury rather than as a food, and our forefathers, 
for whatever reasons, did not regard the consump- 
tion of fruits as one of the requirements for the 
maintenance of health. The strenuous advocacy 
of vegetable food only, by the extremists who 
glory in the title of vegetarians, has perhaps 
produced the effect of drawing attention to the 
value of fruit as a food, and the possibility of 
health being maintained without the assistance 
of animal substances.' One thing, however, is 
certain, that the cultivation of fruit— mainly 
thereby meaning such solid varieties as apples 
and pears — is rapidly coming to be considered 
a branch of agriculture in its broad and national 
sense. 

For many years the industry of fruit-growing 
in England dragged on what may be called a 
routine -if not a miserable existence, productive 
of only bad or very mediocre results. That no 
steps were taken to improve upon that state 
of affairs would appear to be attributable to 
that peculiarity witn which British people, and 
particularly the British farmer, are credited by 
outsiders, of allowing matters to take their 
own course, happy in the belief that what was 
good enough for their predecessors required no 
improvement or alteration at their hands. In 
the meantime the orchards not only became old, 
but bore their years badly in the bargain, suffer- 
ing from lack of attention at the hands of their 
owners. With increased population came an 
enormously augmented consumption of fruit, for 
which the British orchardist ought to have been, 
but was not prepared. To supply it, therefore, 
there came, and come to this day, very large 
importations of foreign fruit. It is now about 
fifty years since apples were first sent to this 
country from America ; whereas it is barely 
seven years 6incc the fruit-grower in the United 
Kingdom began seriously to realise his situation 
or the opportunities lie had for ameliorating 
it. 

At the (present time a wave of enthusiasm is 
passing over the country in connection with the 
question of fruit-growing in England ; and a 
number of its advocates have now rushed to the 
opposite extreme, and appear to be as unreason- 
aoly sanguine as they were a few years ago 
unreasonably lethargic and silent. There can be 
no doubt that the seeds of the movement were 
sown by the Royal Horticultural Society at their 
first Apple Congress in 1883 ; while the wide 
attention drawn to it by the words and person- 
ality of^Mr Gladstone has played a hardly less 
important part in its growth. About tbe same 
time, too, apples commenced to arrive here from 
Australia, and the fact of their importation from 
such a distant and unexpected quaiter may 
have served in a very great degree to rouse the 
, grower here to face and to think about amend- 


ing his absurd if not somewhat contemptible 
position. * 

It must not be imagined from the foregoing 
that apples are the only kind of fruit proposed 
to be grown. Such is not the case, although the 
apple is the general favourite. From the apple 
or the pear to the soft fruits, particularly goose- 
berries and currants, is but a short step from 
the grower’s point of view ; for in planting an 
orchard of the harder fruit he will also plant 
between those trees rows of the softer ones 
named. By this means lie will obtain market- 
able returns in two years from the latter kind ; 
whereas from trees such as apples, three to five 
years is the soonest he can expect a healthy crop 
of any size or importance. 

It is not at all generally known here to what 
a science the growth of apples is carried in 
Tasmania, nor m what perleetion that fruit is 
there produced. The British public have, how- 
ever, during the last two years had some oppor- 
tunities to pronounce an opinion upon it, as the 
trade between the two countries has during that 
period assumed larger proportions than has pre- 
1 viously been the ease. The great encouragement 
j w’itli which the importation has been met on 
this side is thoroughly merited by tbe, gene- 
rally speaking, sterling quality of the fruit 
sent, an encouragement w Inch in no way jeopar- 
' dises the position the English grower holds or 
! hopes to attain, as the apples do not arrive 
j at a time to compete with any English fruit. 
The whole of the imports anive and arc sold 
| during a peiiod of about two months, say, from 
| the middle of April to the middle of June, 

' when the season for American apples is over, 
j and before the soft fruits make their appear- 
ance to any extent. The apples are brought 
! from the colony in the refrigerating chambers 
| of the large ocean steamers, anil attention being 
] given to the fruit during the voyage, it is turned 
out here in prime condition. Great credit is due 
to the growers lor the care anil skill exercised 
in the packing, a subject upon which a few 
remarks will be made hereafter. Those who 
read the above references to the fine quality of 
Tasmanian fruit, and cannot already testify to 
their accuracy, will doubtless take the necessary 
steps to taste and report upon it when the 
| proper time arrives. 

| The bare idea of England importing fruit from 
Australia is no doubt at fir&t sight a startling 
j one ; but the foregoing facts will show that it 
j is now* an established trade, and are introduced 
j here with the object of demonstrating what 
' success might have attended the English grower 
| had he taken the bull by the horns at the proper 
time. At anyr.ite the Australians can grow’ good 
fruit ; aqd a glance at their mode of culture may 
prove both interesting and profitable, for their 
system is not adopted to any extent, if at all 
taking it as a whole, in this country. In recent 
communications to the leading London journal, 
the treatment referred to wus briefly described 
somewhat as follows : The apple-trees are ob- 
tained from the nursery w hen one year old, and 
are found to be healthiest when consisting only 
of one upright stem, having no shoots. They 
are properly planted in holes, w r hich ore dug tw’o 
feet square and a rod apart. Each tree is then 
subjected to its first pruning, which Is done by 
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cutting off sufficient of the upper part of the tree 
to leave about twelve inches above the soil, the 
portion remaining in the ground possessing at 
least five or six live buds or eyes. Although this 
treatment may appear rather harsh to those who 
do not advocate the free use of the knife, it 
is productive of very good results, as extensive 
experience stows. The result of the first year’s 
growth of a healthy tree will be that each eye 
left upon the short trunk referred to will throw 
out a shoot or branch of four to six feet in 
height. These in the following autumn should 
be cut off to within, say, five buds of the trunk, 
which buds, during the second year of the exist- 
ence of the tree in the orchard, become branches, 
to be pruned in their turn. If the branches be 
always cut immediately above an eye pointing 
outwards, the trees will during the third year 
already resemble an inverted half-opened um- 
brella. It should at this time be kept quite 
free from shoots growing inwards. From that 
time onward the pruning must be left entirely 
to the judgment of the skilled cultivators, having 
in view the shape which it may be deemed desir- 
able to maintain. So fur as the development of 
the tree is concerned, this may be reckoned to be 
full at about ten years, having then probably 
attained the height of about twelve feet. It must 
not be supposed that the fruit will be difficult 
to pick without ladders at this height, for the 
branches, particularly the outer ones, can be 
easily drawn down sufficient for the purpose and 
without fear of breakage. Indeed, the fruit 
upon the branches, if present only in moderate 
quantity, will very often by its own weight 
place itself within reach. Although the trees 
are placed as a rule a rod apart in the Tas- 
manian orchard, it is no uncommon sight to see 
there an avenue, or rather a tunnel, formed 
by the branches of the trees, in two separate 
rows, overlapping by reason of the weight of 
fruit upon them. 

Since fruit, however, is the sole object, every 
atom of nourishment which is diverted to the 
growth of wood beyond what is required to give 
it sufficient powers to support the fruit, is 
absolutely lost. One of the replies to severe 
pruning is that the balance of nature is lost ; , 
that she is outraged, and vents her spleen by 
throwing the force which would have gone into 
the branches into the roots, which do not bear 
fruit This is so in the case of trees, such as the 
crab, which have a decided disposition to grow 
wood whether in the fonn of branch or loot. 
The remedy, however, is simple : root-pruning. 
As a rule, trees which grow an excess of root 
throw their strength into one tap-root, which, 
unless cut, will penetrate very deep into the 
qarth. When cut, a piece of slate or flat stone 
placed immediately under it will curd the mis- 
chief. Under many trees in any orchard of 
importance, properly topt, will be found such 
pieces of slate or stone ; and in one instance an 
orchard was referred to as being ‘paved with 
stone’ a few inches beneath its surface. If the 
bewildered grower who halts between the difier- : 
ent opinions of the ‘masters’ wishes to grow the 
pyramidal trees, he is advised to use the knife 
severely, and somewhat on the lines already 
indicated, being those upon which the present 
writer, following the example of his neighbours, 


proceeded upon his own land in Tasmania. By 
that method the central trunk is virtually extir- 
pated above the height of about twelve inches. 

Of apple-trees planted at the distance of one 
rod apart, as* already described, there will be one 
hundred and sixty in an acre. At five years from 
the time of planting the Tasmanian grower may 
rely, if the orchard receive proper attention and 
treatment during that time, upon each tree, on an 
average, yielding from two to three bushels of 
apples. Calculated at only two bushels per tree, 
a crop of three hundred and twenty bushels per 
acre will be obtained, which at four shillings per 
bushel — a fair net return — will give in money 
about sixty pounds per acre. From this must be 
taken, say, four pound.% for cost of trees (one hun- 
dred and sixty at sixpence each) ; and for planting, 
cultivating, rent, &c. (the latter two for five years), 
say, at the outside sixteen pounds ; in all, twenty 
pounds, or a net return to the grower of forty 
pounds per acre. It will noticed that in this 
calculation the fifth year’s crop is made to bear 
all the previous five years’ working, as well as 
the initial, expenses. The seventh year’s crop may 
be fairly estimated at four to five bushels per 
tree ; take the yield at only three bushels per 
tree = four hundred and eighty bushels per acre, 
or (at four shillings) ninety-six pounds. Allow 
as much as sixteen pounds per acre for culti- 
vating and expenses, and the net result to the 
grower, of eighty pounds, must be considered a 
very handsome one. li the yield, be taken at 
the larger quantities named, which may fairly be 
dime, the profits will, of course, 'be greatly in- 
creased ; and il that superior crop be obtained in 
countries where Nature is very snaring of rain, 
why should not the same crops be grown here, 
where the glower is more favoured? If the 
secret lies in keeping the ground round the trees 
constantly moved, let that system be adopted, 
since the results thus secured are more than 
commensurate with the expense. In any case, 
the foregoing figures will show the approximate 
results tTie grower may expect from apple-grow- 
ing pure and simple ; they cannot be suid to be 
exaggerated, and have been purposely somewhat 
under-stated, to avoid any chance of misleading 
^,he would-be orchurdist. 

The natural and weighty objection which is at 
once raised to apple-growing is founded upon the 
length of time which must elapse before the 
grower can reap the benefit of liis labour during 
that period. This is partly overcome by planting, 
between the rows of apple-trees, gooseberry and 
currant bushes, strawberry and ruspbirry plants, 
and m some cases cherry and plptn trees, the 
former of which come into bearing quickly 
enough to ease the burden referred to. There 
is no doubt, however, that the fruit-grower must 
know how to wait. 

Gooseberry and currant bushes are propagated 
from cuttings t^cen in the autumn from the old 
trees, upon which are a number of buds propor- 
tionate with the size of bush desired. Supposing 
these kinds are planted between the apple-trees 
referred to above as being one rod apart, there 
will then be eight feet between each tree or bush, 
and four hundred and eighty bushes in each acre. 
A fair crop from these may be said to be one 
ton of gooseberries and fiiteen hundredweight of 
currants; the former valued at eight pounds per 
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ton, and the latter fourteen pounds per ton, net 
to the grower. This cannot 'be called very lucra- 
tive ; and if an early and more considerable return 
is indispensable, the English dwaif-apples may 
be planted at the distance of one rod apart, in 
which case there will be room for two soft-fruit 
bushes between each apple-tree ; and when the 
latter come into bearing, the former may be sub- 
stituted by fresh apple-trees. If, however, the 
grower can * rub along * with the proceeds of the 
soft fruit for five years, the apple-trees, one rod 
a'part, with one row of soft-fruit bushes between, 
as first described, may be recommended as pro- 
ducing the best results in the end. Gooseberries 
and currants may be said to do best on a mode- 
rately dry rich soil ; and when ground is devoted 
entirely to them, should *bc planted about five 
feet apart, giving one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty to the acre. When the soil and aspect 
are suitable (the latter should not be east), both 
these fruits are very profitable, the gooseberry 
perhaps being the favourite, the crop being more 
certain and the cost of labour less. The cost of 
these bushes one year old is in this country about 
one penny three-farthings to twopence apiece. 
The expense of laying out an orchard can thus 
be gauged according to the number of bushes 
required per acre. If they ai*fc planted by them- 
selves, fourteen pounds per acre would cover the 
cost of trees and planting. In pruning currant 
bushes it must he remembered that red currants 
grow best on old, and black on new wood; goose- 
berries also on the new shoots. 

Raspberries *are also largely grown in some 
places. They are propagated from suckers, am l 
are planted at a sufficient distance apart to permit 
of keeping the land clean without injury to them. 
A not too dry soil is preferable for this fruit ; in 
the colonies it may be seen m rather low posi- 
tions growing to seven and eight feet in height, 
and fruitful. About a ton and a half per acre, 
also valued at nbout eighteen pounds per ton, is 
an average return. 

The ancient custom, which is at the present 
time greatly in vogue, and in favour of which 
prejudice still exists, of growing grass in orchards 
close up to the trees must be strongly deprecated. 
The trees are prevented from ‘ breathing/ and the 
soil beneath, where the roots are, is dry. It is 
simple and saves trouble, but it does not do the 
fruit-trees justice. It does not appear to be 
generally accepted now, as it must become later, 
that far better results will be obtained from 
orchards when the soil is kept continually moved. 
The weeds^must be kept down and the cultivator 
continually at work ; and as the trees grow older, 
or the instrument named cannot get close to the 
trees, the ground round the trunk should be hoed 
through the summer and dug every autumn. 
The result, as regards moisture, between the boil 
which is worked and that which is not, can be 
easily seen by leaving a portion of the land uncul- 
tivated for the season ; when trie earth, a few 
inches from the surface, will be found, to be dry ; 
whilst in the case of soil which has been con- 
tinually moved, it will be found quite moist. 
When the trees reach the age of seven or eight 
jpars, the soft-fruit bushes should be taken out, 
and the whole of the orchard should be given up 
to them, and neither grass nor any other crop 
should be allowed to extract nourishment from 


the soil. From the time of planting, however, to 
the age of maturity, when the young trees do not 
call heavily on the soil for their requirements, 
the space can be utilised by soft-fruit bushes, as 
already described. 

The question of packing and preparing the 
fruit for the market is one which appears to 
have been somewhat neglected pr not very 
successfully studied by the grow’er. Careful 
selection and general preparation in a manner to 
attract buyers cannot be too closely attended to ; 
in so many cases at present, unfortunately, fruit 
is bundled into baskets or other receptacles and 
packed ofF to market, no attempt being made to 
select or to establish and maintain a brand which 
would in time become well known and sought 
after. Many orchards now yielding fruit for our 
markets are cemposed of so many varieties, that 
such a practice would be quite impossible ; but 
there are many contrary instances. It may not 
be out of place to suggest the introduction of a 
box of a standard size or capacity, the fruit to be 
sold only in such boxes. The grower can then, at 
the time of puking early soft fruits, cait the 
boxes into the orchard and pick the fruit into 
them direct, each box being properly branded, 
and even, under supervision, nailed down in the 
orchard. This suggestion would apply principally 
to apples and gooseberries. The late fruits can 
at the proper time be packed in similar boxes. 
This would probably tend very greatly in the 
direction of sorting and branding, which in. its 
turn will gradually lead to higher prices being 
obtained and a general improvement in the fruit 
sent to market. 

The foregoing remarks have chiefly referred to 
apples as being probably the favourite and most 
popular fruit. The quality of fruits now gener- 
ally produced in this country are, it must be 
admitted, of a very low order ; but the standard 
during the next few years will no doubt be con- 
siderably raised ; and if it is to be so, it can only 
be by the grower studying tlie demands of con- 
sumers and doing his utmost to meet them. The 
Englishman is too apt to think that buyers must 
come to him to buy, and not that lie must go to 
the bujers to sell. Business nowadays, whether 
it be fruit-growing or any other business, must be 
pushed energetically, the consumers’ requirements 
thought over, and no stone must be left unturned 
to satisfy them. When the English fruit-grower 
meets with that success which every one wishes 
lmn, he will find that attention to this portion of 
his duties will have played a not unimportant 
part in placing him in his enviable position. 
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CHAPTER IV. — CONCLUSION. 

‘Why, bless my heart ! if she hasn’t published it 
after all !’ Thus Arthur Meudowson exclaimed, 
as he* opened a package which he found upon his 
breakfast table one morning in July. lie had 
not expected ever to see or hear anything more 
of Miss Malden’s novel ; and lo ! here it wap, 
in three neat volumes, tastefully bound in dark 
green, with the title stamped in rustic gold 
characters upon the covers, as inviting a book to 
look at as any that ever gathered its deserved 
shroud of dust upon Mr Muclie’s shelves. 
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He picked up the topmost volume^ and glanced 
through it ; the paper and print were of the best, 
and the fthole workmanship reflected the highest 
credit on Twinklcby & Co., whose name was 
visible on the back. The book had been got up 
regardless of expense ; and recalling a remark 
in Mr Twinkleby’s letter, Arthur guessed the 
secret of its splendour while he feasted his eyes 
upon it. ‘ Wegs wood's doing,’ he said, with a 
bitter little laugh. ‘What a grand thing it is to 
be a moneyed man ! ’ 

He sat down to breakfast, and having poured 
out his coffee, unfolded the newspaper as usual ; 
but after casting a careless glance over the 
summary of news, put it aside, and took up 
‘At Eden’s Gate’ again. This time, something 
prompted him to look at the fly-leaf ; and as 
he read the few conventional words Alicia had 
written there, he grasped their intention, and felt 
the blood rush to Ins face. She had forgiven 
him ; and lost to him though she was, the thought 
gave him an unreasonable degree of pleasure. 
He cut a few pages of the book, and propping it 
against the sugar-basin, began to read, eating 
mechanically the while. He was curious to see 
how Twinklcby had handled the story ; whether 
he had allowed it to run its own wild course, or 
had laid a kindly restraining hand on its vagaries. 
A very brief examination showed how sparingly 
censorship had been exercised ; the sped ling had 
been corrected, and here and there lie found a 
passage elucidated which he remembered as 
having baffled his understanding in the manu- 
script ; but not one of the superabundant 
adjectives had been deleted, nor a single incon- 
sequent phrase cut out ; and on every page 
italics and inverted commas broke out like a 
rash. The faithful publisher had reproduced 
the melancholy original in all its crudity. It 
had looked bad enough on foolscap; but now, 
exposed to the unfaltering glare, of print* its 
weaknesses were deplorably manifest. Arthur 
turned back to the title-page with a shrug. 

‘Ah ! she has been content to let it go with 
only her initials,’ he muttered. ‘ I rather think 
she will have reason to be thankful she did.’ 

Having finished breakfast, he put away the 
book, and set out for his office, pondering over 
the terms in which he should acknowledge the 
presentation. He did not want to mar her 
enjoyment of success; but he knew that a double 
motive had led Alicia to send him the novel, 
and was not inclined to admit that its public 
appearance had caused him to alter his opinion 
of it. So he wrote, expressing his gratitude for 
the mark of forgiveness, which had given him 
sincere pleasure. He praised the refined taste 
displayed in the binding and general appearance 
of the book ; and added that his having read it 
in* manuscript would in no way qittilify the 
interest with which he should peruse it again ; 
which Delphic utterance .he had no doubt would 
be accepted in its more flattering interpreta- 
tion. 

He could not bring himself to congratulate her 
on her approaching marriage to Mr Wegswood, 
for he felt that felicitations from himself would 
be too transparently hollow ; he therefore omitted 
all reference to the subject, quieting his con- 
science by the reflection that, as the news had 
only reached him by a side-wind, she would take 


his silence to mean he was in ignorance of her 
engagement. # 

Miss Malden did not answer his letter ; but as 
it had contained nothing that called for reply, 
this gave hirfi no disappointment. He was begin- 
ning to forget the matter, when one day, a 
fortnight after receiving the book, the evening 
post brought a note from her which gave him jiot 
a little astonishment. 

4 1 am most anxious to ask your advice about 
something,’ she wrote. ‘If you could possibly 
escape from your woik for a day, I should be so 
grateful if you would come up and see me. I 
shall be at borne any day and hour you may 
appoint ; but I earnestly hope you will be able 
to come soon.’ . 

Mr Meadowson thought lie could make a very 
fair guess at the purport of this summons, but 
did not delay to speculate upon it. He de- 
spatched a reply at once, saying she might expect 
him at noon the following day ; and he spent a 
sleepless night, making ualf-heaited efforts to 
convince himself that the hopes which would 
insist in springing up again were foolish and 
vain. Nevertheless, his lieait beat very fast 
when lie found himself once nioie confronted by 
the familiar face oj the butler at No. 212. Mrs 
Malden was not at home, but Miss Malden was, 
and bad given orders to show Mr Meadowson 
into the library when he came. Thither he was 
accordingly conducted ; and there, seated amid 
a litter of newspapers, wearing an .expression of 
the most abject misery, he found Alicia. She 
sprang up as he entered, and before lie could ask 
what distressed her, betrayed the nature of her 
trouble with her first words. 4 Oh Mr Meadow- 
son,’ she cried, 4 1 wish I had taken your advice.’ 

‘About your book 2’ asked Arthur, though he 
had grasped the situation already. 

Miss Malden did not answer. She withdrew 
her hand from his, threw herself into a chair, 
and hid her face in her handkerchief. Mr 
Mcadowson did not distress her with further 
question^ He put down his hat and took up the 
nearest newspaper : it was a copy of the previous 
day’s London Courier, and he turned to the 
column headed ‘New Novels,’ never doubting 
jdiat lie should see ; a blue pencil-mark half- 
way down showed him what he sought. 

4 At Eden’s Gate. ( Jiy A. M., 3 vols. Twinkleby 
& Co., London.) A silly, hysterical, and vapid 
example : obviously the work of a very young 
person indeed. It is quite impossible to deal 
seriously with such a production ; we can only 
recommend the parents or guardians frf “ A. M.” 
to keep w riting materials out of th^n hild’s reach 
for the future. The book is daintily got up.’ 

Arthur Meadowson lowered the paper and 
stole a compassionate look over the top at the 
unhappy authoress, who met his gaze with red 
eyes. 

‘They ’re all Ijke that,’ she sobbed out — ‘every 
one. Oh, I do wish I had believed wdiat you 
told me.’ • 

‘Who sends you these things?’ demanded 
Arthur indignantly, throwing aside the paper. 

‘ Twinklebys. I asked them to send me all 
the critiques as they appeared ; and’ — here poor 
Alicia completely broke down — ‘ they — they’ve — 
been coming in — by every post for — days.’ She 
pointed to a corner by the window as she spoke ; 
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ami there Arthur saw an untidy heap of journals, that it was all twaddle,* he concluded, ‘ because 
some of which bore traces of rough handling. I knew the authoress was a friend of his, and I 
‘What am 1 to do f* sobbed Alicia. ‘Some of didn’t want to hurt his feelings. But when I 
the things they say are simply awful. — I’ll show declined to send it out, lie was so upset that I 
you,’ she continued, choking brick fier tears and consented to do it for him. I never thought 
going over to the heap of papers. ‘The Northern Wegswood was so human ; he was fearfully 
Celt’s the worst ; just listen to this.’ agitated at the idea of my sending back the 

But before she could begin, Arthur Meadowson manuscript. He offered to pay any sum I chose 
took the paper gently from her hand. ‘ It only to name lor doing the work.’ 
pains you to read such things/ he said ; * and you ‘ He asked you to send all the critiques to the 
surely can’t imagine it gives me any pleasure to authoress, didn’t he ? ’ 

hear how your work has been ridiculed or abused. ‘ I believe he wrote about it. I was away. 
Nobody believes all a reviewer says. Besides, and my partner Tweek would have opened the 
who is to know the book is yours? You kept it letter.’ 

a profound secret, and only your initials are on ‘Well, I’ve just seen the lady who wrote the 
the title-page.’ * book,’ said Arthur, ‘and I’ve come over to ask 

‘But it is not a secret now/ she said. ‘I have you not to send her any more of them. Wegs- 
sent away copies to quite a dozen people, and wood pressed for publication under some mis- 
they are sure to tell every one they know. And apprehension, and the authoress is very much 
it will be in all the libraries besides/ she continued annoyed and distressed about it.’ 
in a quivering voice.' ‘I shall never be able to ‘I can quite believe it/ answered Mr Twinkloby 
show my face apywhere again. Fancy meeting dryly. ‘ 1 ’ll give orders on the subject at once.’ 
one’s friends after they have seen thane!’ — with a ‘Thanks. Pray, do. — I suppose you have not 

shuddering gesture at the newspapers. sold many copies ot the book V remarked Arthur, 

‘But they won’t see them, Miss Malden. They rising to go. 
may perhaps see what their own paper says, but ‘Bariing those distributed for review and a 
it’s more likely they will not. Moreover, such exag- batch we sent the authoress, nearly the whole 
gerated, sarcastic censure ns that 1 read will evoke impression is down-stairs. It was a very small 
sympathy for you rather than derision.’ one, and 1 don’t think I ’ve now got a dozen 

Alicia drew a long breath, and looked up at copies ready bound. 1 suspect the account will 
him gratefully. ‘Do you really think that 1 ?’ she give Wegswood a shock.’ 

asked. At diis juncture a loud double knock Arthur Meadowson fervently hoped it would, 
at the street door made her start. ‘The post hut did not say so ; and he travelled back to the 
again !’ she ejaculated with a long sigh. West End, wondciiug how any sane man could 

The post brought three more newspapers for have been guilty of such monumental imbecility 
Miss Malden. She would have torn them open at as this. 

once, but Arthur Meadowson quietly took pos- ‘I know he confines his studies to the sporting 
session of them. papers and Rnf}\ (hmle’ he said to himself as 

‘You are not going to see these until I have he turned into Brook Street; ‘but surely he must 
looked at them/ he said, stuffing Iih capture into know that it’s customary for newspapers to leview 
his pocket. ‘You sent for me to ask my advice, novels; and why on earth he insisted on having 
and I’m going to take what steps 1 can to save it published in the face of Twmkleby’s advice, 

f pu further annoyance. If these critiques aie of passes me altogether.’ 

|iature to give you any pleasure, I ’ll give them ‘It seems my fate to have awkward tasks 
to you; otherwise, they go into the fire.’ thrust upon me/ he mused. ‘Now I’ve got to 

Alicia yielded. Her book had been condemned tell her that she has to thank the man she’s going 
with such exasperating unanimity that curiosity to marry for her trouble. 1 only hope I get out 
was almost strangled by this time ; nevertheless, of it better than I did the last difficulty.’ 
she devoured every review as it came, in a forlorn He found Alicia eagerly awaiting his return ; 
hope that she might find a good word for some and in answer to her inquiries told her that she 
other part than the covers. All the papers would see no more critiques, and that only very, 
praised the binding ; and the majority dmv very few copies of the novel had been sold ; so 
satirical comparisons between that and the con- she might set her mind at rest about the dunger 
tents. of her friends obtaining it at the libraries. 

‘Now, 'Miss Malden/ said Arthur, taking lip ‘Of course you told Mr Twinkloby on no 
his hat, *tliu kind of thing must be stopped. 1 account to sell any moie?’ said Alicia, 
am going into the City to see Mr Twinkleby at ‘I could not do that, Mis>s Malden. You see, 
once. I shall be back in a couple ot hours, and Mr Wegswood published the book at his own 

will see you again before I return to B expense, and no one has any right ’ 

‘Do/ replied Alicia; *aml don’t be longer ‘Mr Wegswood did what!’ demanded the young 
than you can help.’ She felt that his presence lady with flashing eyes. ‘ What do you mean V 
gave her heart to face her trouble. He had not ‘Another fiasco/ said Arthur sotto voce. ‘No 
once hinted that he had * told her so/ as another help for it.’ 

person might have done ; and she nursed a vague ‘ Please explain yourself, Mr Meadowson/ coin- 
idea that nis visit to the publisher might some- manded Alicia. 

how stem the current of hostile opinion. ‘ It ’» rather a delicate thing for a man to do/ 

Mr Twinkleby was in his office ; and when he said awkwardly, ‘ to interfere between 

Arthur explained his mission, he had no hesitation I believe I ought to have congratulated you — 
ill informing him how the novel had come to be your engagement — Mr Wegswood ;’ he got out 
published. the words with an effort, blushing purple as he 

/ U did not tell Wegswood in so many words did so. 
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The fluency of Alicia’s reply took him utterly 
aback. ‘I’m not engaged to Mr Wegswood,’ ehe 
said angrily. ‘It’s too bad, the way people talk. 
— Who told you such an untruth?’ 

‘Mr Twinkleby. — I understood that his infor- 
mation came direct from Mr Wegswood ; but 
may be mistaken.’ 

Alicia bit her lips with suppressed anger, but 
said no more on the subject 

‘ Please explain about the novel,’ she said, 
pointedly reverting to the topic. 

A crushing weight had been lifted from 
Arthur’s heart by Alicia’s Hat contradiction ol 
her reported engagement, and he addressed him- 
self to his now greatly simplified task of explana- 
tion without further hesitation. 

Alicia heard his story in silence, listening with 
downcast eyes and hands tightly pressed together ; 
nor did she speak when he had finished. She 
was comparing the truth with Mr Wegswood’s 
circumstantial mendacity about his interview 
with the publisher, which she had so implicitly 
believed. He had made a fool of her, flattered 
her vanity with pretty stories, blind to the 
results his idiotic behaviour would bring upon 
her. 

Several minutes passed before she awakened 
from tlii^ train of thought, which Arthur Meadow- 
son did not interrupt. At length she looked up, 
and with a long-drawn sigh dismissed the matter 
from her mind in favour of more prosaic affairs. 

‘ I never asked you to have some lunch, Mr 
Meadowson,’ she said. ‘I told the servants to 
keep it on the table for you ; so come into the 
dining-room. I’m not going to bother you with 
my worries any more now ; I want to hear 
about yourself.’ 

On bearing that Mrs Malden was expected to j 
return at any moment, Arthur consented to stay, ! 
and lie ate his lunch, tended by Alicia. 

‘I suppose it is not quite conventional for me 
to entertain a young man by myself,’ she. re- 
marked ; ‘ but I owe you a great deal for all you 
have done to-day.* 

Arthur’s services had not been of a very 
practical nature ; lmt Miss Malden gauged then- 
value by effect She had been unutterably 
wretched for the last day or two — ever since 
that storm of newspapers had broken — and Ins 
method of dealing with her trouble had been, 
as she told her mother later, particularly ‘nice.’ 

Although lie lingered until late in the after- 
noon to see Mrs Malden, she failed to appear ; 
and at four o’clock he bade Alicia good-bye, 
and set out for Victoria, after the longest and 
most confidential talk he had ever had with her. 
If his run up to town had brought comfort to 
her, it had been productive of infinite joy to 
himself. Not only had he re-established their 
old friendship on the firmest basis ; he lmd 
learned from her own lips that her engagement 
to Mr Wegswood was a ifiyth. 

It was a myth, but not wholly without founda- 
tion. Mr Wegswood had carried out his project, 
and on the day which brought Alicia the copies 
of her novel from Twinkleby’s, he had laid his 
fortunes at her feet The occasion was well 
selected. Alicia was too blissfully happy to in- 
flict pain upon any one that day ; and as she 
could not say ‘ Yes,’ sought to spare his feelings 
by procrastination. She was not prepared to 
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give him an answer, she said, and hoped he 
would not press her to«do so. She would suggest 
that they should continue to be friends only, 
for the present. To this, Mr Wegswood, albeit j 
not a little astonished at the lady’s unreadiness, 
had acquiesced, and stated his intention of re- 
newing his proposal on some future day. Alicia 
did not realise that in thus temporarily disposing 
of the subject she was riveting her chains upon 
him ; and we fear that she gave it very little 
thought afterwards. Mr Wegswood, seeing the 
situation in his own light, accepted it with more 
philosophy than might have been expected ; she ! 
meant, ol course, to marry him eventually, but 
wanted to impress him with a proper sense of 
her value by repelling the first attack. Mrs 
Malden, to whom he confided the result of his 
proposal, was only too willing to confirm him 
in this theory ; and mother and lover, therefore, 
patiently lay on their oars to await the turn of 
the tide. • 

This was the position at the; time of Arthur’s 1 
visit in connection with the ciitiques. Mr Wegs- 
wood was not in town just then, it is to be noted ; 
some domestic calamity had taken him away to 
his mother’s place in Berkshire, a few days after 
‘At Eden’s ("Jate ’ appeared, and he knew nothing 
of the annoyances his publication of that woik 
had indicted upon the authoress. 

What course events might have taken had 
Miss Malden not been enlightened as to the 
means Mr WegM> ood had employe l to publish 
her book, it is no pnrt of our business to con- 
jecture. What did happen, an hour after Mr 
Meadowson had taken his departure, the sequence 
of our story lequires we should here relate. 
Alicia sat down, and indited to Mr Wegswood 
a temperately worried but very frank expression 
of her views on the subject ; concluding with 
a request that he' would be good enough to 
inform her what sums lie had disbursed, that 
she might immediately refund them. The effect 
of this letter was to bring the recipient back 
to London by the fn^t available train. He 
came to Alicia to explain, apologise, and sue 
j for pardon, with on energy of humiliation which 
proved his sense of the injury he had done his 
•cause ; but he soon understood that any chance 
he might have had of winning the lady’s hand 
was fatally wrecked. Alicia admitted that her 
eagerness to see the novel published might have j 
misled him ; she quite believed he deeply j 
regretted the results of his short-sighted zeal, j 
and tli ese she would have overlooked. But j 
she could not and would not forgrVe him for j 
having practised upon her credulity as he did ; ' 
he had misrepresented and concealed facts which 
would have convinced her, as they should have 
convinced him, that the book w-as not good 
enough to publish. He had consistently deceived 
her about it ; he lmd treated her like a child, 
teljing pretty stories simply to please her ; and 
she had only found him out by accident. 

Ami Mi* Wegswood, standing before her, limp 
but not languid, received this flagellation in sub- 
missive silence. When it was over he begged 
Miss Maldeu to say what reparation he could 
make ; he would do anything in the world to 
recover her good opinion and friendship. Alicia 
was sorry, but he could do nothing, save render 
an account of the expenditure he had incurred. 
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and direct the publishers to act upon her in- 
structions in respect to the unsold copies of the 
book ; Mr Meadowson had been up in town 
yesterday, and had done everything for her 
that could be done. 

The mention of his rival’s name made Mr 
Wegswood turn pale ; he forgot the unlucky 
bopk, and in a hungry whisper implored Miss 
Malden to say that he might still — hope. 

*1 scarcely thought, Mr Wegswood,’ said Alicia 
gravely* ‘that you would ask me to speak more 
plainly than I have done. I cannot respect any 
one who tries to please by double-dealing. The 
truth may be disagreeable to hear, and I did 
not like it, I confess, when it was told me about 
my book. But I honour a man who lias the 
courage to say boldly what he thinks, regardless 
of the consequences.’ 

She could not refrain from firing this last 
oblique shot, when she remembered what she 
had suffered ; and it answered its purpose by 
bringing the unpleasant interview to an imme- 
diate close. Mr Wegswood said no more ; he 
raised her hand to his lips, and left the room, 
creeping down-stairs and out into the street with 
a meekness of deportment which obscured his 
identity. 

This phase of his disappointment, however, did 
not remain for long in the ascendant ; the thought 
that Arthur Meadowson had brought this dis- 
aster upon him, rankled in his breast; and such 
black ingratitude from a man who might almost 
be called his private pensioner made him vin- 
dictive ; he had no scruples about gratifying 
his thirst for revenge, and he lost little tune 
in doing so. 

Hence, a week after our hero’s trip to town, 
he received an official communication from Mr 
Watson briefly advising linn that his services 
would be dispensed with at the end of the 
following month ; or, if he found it convenient, 
to leave at once, no obstacle would be thrown 
iu his way. Arthur Meadowson was not alto- 
gether unprepared for some display of hi 4 - 
patron’s ire ; but lie had not anticipated that 
he would wreak his vengeance so spitefully as 
this. He was somewhat surprised at lus em- 
ployer's subservience to the young brewer, know- 
ing nothing of the financial secrets of the 
syndicate. He received his dismissal with 
dignity, elected to take a month’s salary in lieu 
of notice, and in a very few days was once more 
installed in his old lodgings, engrossed in his 
literary work. 

We net<4 not linger over the sequel to this 
veracious hhtory. Mr Meadowson resumed his 
visits to Brook Street with Mrs Malden’s full 
concurrence. She hail learned from Alicia what 
damaging results the young man’s services to 
her had brought upon him ; and her sympathy 
was not decreased by the indignation she felt 
against Mr Wegswood. The revelation of Alicia’s 
great secret had not disabused her mind of *her 
old theory — that Arthur Meadowson and her 
daughter had long loved each other ; and as 
Alicia had given Mr Wegswood the conge he 
deserved, she gave up her dream of becoming 
5a peer’s mother-in-law with perfect unselfish- 
ness, and watched the young author’s progress 
with equal interest. Before the Maidens left 
town that year, Alicia discovered that to respect 


I a man is a step towards loving him, and she 
soon took the next As her mother promises 
to smooth out pecuniary difficulties, we have 
every reason to suppose she will shortly take 
the third, and ‘obey.’ 


THE MONTH; 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

A knowledge of the use of fire and artificial 
lights has always been regarded as distinctly 
human, ancl us marking a definite separation line 
between man and the lower animals. It would 
appear from a paragraph in Stanley’s new book, 
In Darkest Africa , that this distinction can no 
longer be claimed, for on page 423 of the first 
volume of that work the author says that among 
other natural history notes which he gleaned 
from Emm Pasha was the following : ‘The forest 
of Msougwa is infested with a large tribe of 
chimpanzees. In summer-time, at night, they 
frequently visit the plantations of Mswa Station 
to steal the fruit. But what is remarkable about 
this is the fact that they use torches to light the 
way ! Bad 1 not witnessed this extraordinary 
spectacle personally, I should never have credited 
that any of the Simians understood the art of 
making fire.’ 

Another interesting note in the same work is 
that referring to the Dinka tribe and their 
revel enee for pythons and all kinds of snakes. 
A Soudanese officer uho killed one of these 
reptiles had to pay a fine of four goats for 
his presumption. The Dinkas, indeed, make 
pets of the snakes, domesticate them, and allow 
them to crawl out of the houses for prey, and 
to return for rest indoors at night. They even 
go so far as to wash the pythons with milk and 
to anoint them w ith butter. It would he inter- 
esting to know whether the snakes show any 
affectionate regard for those who lavish such 
attentions upon them, or whether they behave 
like the traditional serpent taken to one’s 
bosom. 

This year is supposed to mark the tercentenary 
of the invention of the microscope, and there 
has been some talk of ail International Exhibi- 
tion to commemorate the event. The invention 
is credited to Jansen, ail optician at Middelburg, 
Holland. We may regard the discovery of the 
microscope, like that of the telescope, as a thing 
which was bound to come sooner or later when 
the properties of lenses came to be under- 
stood. 

Ocean-going steamers are often in great danger 
from the presence of icebergs, and even in the 
summer-time these dangerous obstructions are 
sometimes found in the track of steamships 
crossing the x\tlantic. Some of these are one 
hundred feet above the water, and are often 
many hundred yards in circumference. Sir E. 
Palliser, commenting upon the clangers to ship- 
ping caused by these vagrant bodies, has recently 
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suggested that a time may come when England 
and the United States will find it incumbent 
upon them to organise a fleet of patrolling vessels 
to wage a scientific war upon these monsters, and, 
if possible, to destroy them. He suggests that 
as it is practicable to split a large block of ice 
by stabbing it with a pricker, an iceberg might 
yield to the pgrsuasion of a steel projectile from j 
an eighty-ton gun, and he advocates experiments 
in this direction. But Sir E. Palliser apparently 
loses sight of the well-known fact that the part 
of an iceberg which is above water is only about 
one-tenth of its total bulk, so that even a success- 
ful hit with a solid shot would merely split off 
a comparatively small piece, while the main body 
of the iceberg, relieved of so much top-weight, 
would rise in the water, and present as serious 
an obstacle as it did before any attack was made 
upon it. 

At the recent International Medical Congress, 
the tenth of its kind, a number of interesting 
papers were read by those who are regarded as 
authorities upon the subjects discussed. Perhaps 
the most important was that by Professor Robert 
Koch dealing with the derm Theory of disease. 
He showed liow recent investigation, helped by 
the marvellous efficiency of the modern micro- 
scope, had proved that certain maladies had their 
origin in micro-organ nuns, among them being the 
terrible tubercular disease commonly known as 
consumption. For many years lie has beeu look- 
ing for a remedy which will prevent or cure 
this insidious complaint, and his method of work- 
ing has been to cultivate the tubercle bacilli, and 
to try the effect of various drugs, &<*. upou the 
organism. In this way lie has found that certain 
ethereal oil-., mercurial vapours, aniline dyes, ami 
metallic salts, stop the growth ol the artificially 
cultivated bacillus, but do not seem to be effective 
when the organism has found its home in the 
animal body But be announces -and a truly 
important announcement it i> — that he has found 
substances which when injected into a guinea- 
pig —which, by the way, is an animal peculiarly 
susceptible to tubercular mischief — w ill stop the 
disease. This remedy he will presently make 
public ; and if Ins surmise be correct, consump- 
tion will no longer be included in the list of 
diseases which are incurable. 

It has been asserted by physiologists that mar- 
ried couples after living together for a number 
of years, and having thoughts and occupations in 
common, become not only like one another in 
mind, as might be expected, but that they also 
begin to resemble one another in facial appear- 
ance. With a view to the elucidation of this 
point, the Geneva Photographic Society has taken 
a number of pictures of husbands and wives, 
which are said to give the following results : Of 
the seventy-eight couples photographed* tw'enty- 
four were found to resemble one another to a 
greater degree than if they had borne the relation- 
ship of brother and sister ; while in thirty cases 
the resemblance w T as as grejit as if they stood 
in that relationship. We are inclined to think 
that the results arrived at cannot be considered 
as reliable unless the investigation w T as con- 
ducted in a certain way. If the photographs 
were handed to an artist who was accustomed to 
the study of the human face, and he, without 
knowing the originals, succeeded in pairing the 


husbands and wives by their likeness to one 
another, and did so correctly, the experiment 
would be most significant. But if they w'ere 
already paired, the desire to find a likeness be- 
tween them 'would most surely give rise to a 
false issue. 

An architect writing to an American trade 
journal points out the great value of photogranhy 
m building operations, and more especially when 
a building is being erected close to other buildings 
of smaller size. The greater weight of the ne\y 
building and its Bettlmg is apt to crack the 
contiguous walls, and a claim is often made for 
compensation by the owner thereof. If, before 
the contemplated building is commenced, the 
existing house property.be carefully photographed 
from every point of view, the pictures showing 
every mark of crack or other dilapidation, such 
photographs will constitute valuable evidence by- 
and-by, should a dispute arise as to the amount 
of damage done by the prepare or settling of the 
new work. The owner of the old premises may 
assert that a certain cra<*k lias made its appear- 
ance since the new buildings wore erected ; but 
if the crack appears in the pliotogiaph, it is clear 
that he is mistaken. 

The keeper of the lighthouse on Fire Island, 
which is generally the first land seen by vessels 
from Europe bound for New York, lias made an 
interesting statement with reference to the num- 
ber of buds which commit involuntary suicide 
against his lantern and its lenses.* The thick 
lenses are chipped in places by the ducks and 
geese striking them with their heavy bills, after 
flying through the glass (one-eighth of an incli 
thick) which covers the outside of the lantern. 
Frequently, he says, he has found one or more 
ducks or geese flying about m the lantern cham- 
ber, wounded with the cut glass, and sprinkling 
lenses and floor with their blood. As many as 
sixty rlead dinks have been picked up on the 
giound about the base of the lighthouse on a 
single morning ; and sometimes more than a 
hundred Birds of various kinds have been found ; 
while the large metal ball which crowns the 
lighthouse has been bent and nearly twisted from 
its position by Hocks of wild-geese coming against 
it A great deal of the interesting and valuable 
information published by the United States Agri- 
eultuial Department on the migration of birds 
is gathered from information such as this, which 
is furnished by lighthouse keepers at various 
station*. 

A new system of dredging, which is said to 
have given good results in other legalities, is 
about to be tried at Swansea liurtour, with a 
view to deepen the entrance channel there. This 
method is the invention of Mr Tydeman, and 
consists in injecting powerful jets of water upon 
the silt ami mud deposited in the bed of the 
channel, so that the matter is . thoroughly 
loosened and stinred up, and is carried away by 
the outgoing tide For tin's purpose a frame 
studded with jets, which are in connection with 
steam-pumps m a vessel above, is sunk to the 
bottom ; and water at a pressure of twelve 
hundred pounds on the square inch is forced 
through the nozzles with the result already stated. 
It will be observed that by this Bystem the soil 
deposited is not actually lifted out of the water 
and utilised, Os in the case of older methods, but 
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is siraply removed to be deposited elsewhere, differs from the general opinion of geologists that 
The reduced cost of working by this system will the Sahara is an old sea-bed, and does not think 
, doubtless cause it to be employed in situations that any part of it has been covered by the ocean, 
where complete removal of the 6olid matter is at anyrate since the Tertiary period. He inclines 
not a thing of first importance. * rather to the opinion that much of the region has 

A Report recently published by the Foreign once been a fresh-water lake. The sandy nature 
Office deals with the comparative value of raisins of the region he attributes to atmospheric denu 
an<J fresh grapes as materials for wine -making, dation, the alternate expansion and shrinkage of 
Whilst the beverage from fresh grapes is un- the rocks with the ever-changing heat and cold to 
doiibtedly the best, that made from the dried which they are subjected, disintegrating them 
fyuit is by no means unpalatable, and is very where they lie. It seems quite incompatible 
much cheaper. The mode of manufacture is with all our preconceived notions of this scorcli- 
the same in both cases, except that in the case ing desert to near that there is a range of hills in 
of raisins and currants, the water which has been the Sahara which for three months of the year is 
driven off in the drying process has of course to covered with snow. 

be restored. It takes something more than three Metchnikoff, a Russian physiologist, who Iihb 
pounds of raisins to make one gallon of wine, for some tune been working in Pasteur’s laboratory 
which cannot be distinguished from ordinary in Paris, has recently made certain observations 
fresh grape wine by chemical analysis, for both with regard to the action of minute organisms in 
have the same constituents. 'Wine-making from the animal body, which, if confirmed by further in- 
dried fruit is new to prance, and was almost un- vestigation, must represent one of the most extra- 
known until the .advent of the Phylloxera, and ordinary discoveries of the age. He has sought 
the consequent defective harvests ; but already to prove why it is that the deadly microbes 

several factories are at work, Paris alone having which are found to exist in the mouth and in 

nearly twenty. other parte of the body can do so without injury 

A Pneumatic Dynamite Gun, which has been to that body, which continues to show every sign 

constructed in New Yoik # for Australia, has ot good health. By the aid of the microscope 

recently been put to trial, and has been found to this investigator has traced the impotence of the 
give good results. The shell containing the organism to the action of certain cells contained 
dynamite was, according to the contract, to veigh in the blood ol all the higher animals, which 
two hundred pounds, while the gun was to have are termed phagocytes, and which are identical 
a range of two miles. In the trial just referred with the white blood corpuscles. These tiny cor- 
to, a shell weighing five hundred and twenty puscles are not only endowed with independent 
pounds, but filled with sand instead of explosive motion, but they are believed to pursue, over- 
matter, was thrown nearly three miles. This come, and devour any bacilli with which they 
result is remarkable, seeing that the propelling may come into contact, clearing them olf and 
force is not gunpowder, but compressed air. The annihilating them u henever they attempt to 
weapon, indeed, is in principle the same as that attack the system. It is when these phagocytes 
of a pea-shooter, only the pea is a weighty one, become from any cause ineit, or sluggish iu their 
and the tube through which it is puffed is fifty action, that the opportunity ot the invading hosts 
feet long and weighs thirty-three tons. of bacilli arrives. Then they assault the body 

M. Cailletct, a physicist who has already dis- with success, and either destroy it by mechanical 
tinguiehed himself by some noteworthy experi- lesions or by poisoning it t 

ments in which he succeeded in liquefying oxygen, The question of a suitable material for our 
nitrogen, and hydrogen, which had hitherto been city roadways is of first-class importance, and 
called permanent gjuses, is about to extend his is one which lias led to discussions in every 
researches in the same direction. lie proposes to civilised country without yet finding a solution, 
take advantage of the Eiffel Tower as a ready One kind of paving seems to be the be'-t so long 
means of obtaining an enormous pressure upon as the weather remains dry ; but the least trace 
the vapours with which he intends to experiment, of moisture turns it into a surface which is . 
A column of mercury carried up to the top of almost as slippery as ice to the shoes of the poor 
that building is calculated to give a pressure horses. Another description of paving acts in 
below of four hundred atmospheres, which is precisely the reverse way ; while a third is 
equal to six thousand pounds on the square inch, equally objectionable because of some other 

Dr Join#' Murray has recently brought before vagary which it possesses. And so the muni- 
the Scottish •Meteorological Society some interest- cipal authorities are at their wits’ end to know 
ing information regarding the Sahara, which he what to try next. These functionaries at Brussels 1 
has lately visited. With an extent of three and a are about to try a new form of paving, which 
half million square miles, it represents a vast is called Caoutchouc Macadam, and which is a 
area of inland drainage, where the evaporation compound* consisting of various kinds of selected 
exceeds the rainfall, and where, therefore, there is stones, which are ground up and mixed with 
no surplus water to be carried ofli.by rivers. The caoutchouc in the presence of heat. The corn- 
temperature will reach one hundred degrees dur- position is said to possess wonderful merits, 
ing the sunlight hours, to sink to freezing-point refusing to become ^oft in the hottest sun, and 
•at night, and, as might be expected from this remaining free from cracks in wmter-time. 
condition of things, the wind blows into the But it would be more satisfactory to know 
desert during the day and out from it at night, that it gave a firm foothold to a horse's 
I But these winds bring wifcli them no moisture to foot. 

t thirsty land, for any moisture they may carry Ten years ago, naturalists were much interested 
. i$ ^precipitated as rain in the hilly country by in hearing that a fresh-water Medusa — somewhat 
! TO&ttGh the desert is surrounded. Dr Murray like the elegant parasol-shaped creature which 
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is found in such numbers in the sea — had been 
discovered in the Victoria Regia tank at the 
Botanic Gardens, London. Since that time, 
year after year in the summer months this 
curious creature has appeared ; but the most 
remarkable thing in connection with it is that 
nowhere else in the wide world has it ever been 
found. Last year, the old tank was broken up, 
and as the Medusa had not put in an appearance 
during that year, it was believed that at last 
its death had come, and its place would know 
it no more. A large tank and house have taken 
the place of the old one, and to the surprise of 
every one, the Medusa has once more been found 
swimming about in its new home as merrily as 
ever. 

Our contemporary Iron describes a curious 
mass of rock-salt which is known as Salt Peak, 
and which is situated at Louisiana. The rock 
is on an island which rises from a salt marsh, 
and tins island, which itself is one hundred and 
eighty- live feet high, presents the only solid land 
for many miles round. It contains three hun- 
dred acres of excellent land, and in its centre 
rises Salt Peak, a dazzling mass of pure rock- 
salt, which is estimated to weigh ninety million 
tons. 

Southend, near the mouth of the Thames, is 
almost too near that estuary to be regarded as 
a sea-side resort, and the river reminds the 
visitor of its presence by the deposition of 
quantities of silt and mud where there should 
be only clean sand. This necessitates a pier 
of more than a mile in length, which stretches 
out into the wide water-way in order to find 
sufficient depth for the small steamers which 
bring visitors to the place. Ail electric railway 
has now been carried along tins pier, and lorty 
passengers can he accommodated at each journey. 
This is a great convenience, besides which the 
place is so near the metropolis that numbers of 
persons who are interested m electrical traction 
will have the opportunity of seeing the system 
actually at work. 

HEARD AND OVERHEARD: 

JOTTINGS FROM A REPORTER’S NOTE-ROOK. 

The reporters on a daily paper arc sometimes 
forced to echo Wendell Holmes’s complaint and 
protest that they ‘ dare not write as funny as they 
can,’ or sometimes as fervidly and pathetically. 
They are not expected to feel any emotion, and 
they are allowed to deal only with news. Now, 
tlic best and most interesting parts of the events 
of every day cannot be regarded as news ; they 
belong to the perennial qualities of human nature, 
of else they are matters of personal experience, 
which have no little bearing on the great social 
and political questions with which, in the absence 
of exciting murders, newspapers are supposed 
to deal. They are so amusing, they make even the 
reporters smile — and your veteran reporter is not 
easily amused— but they are not ‘copy,’ unless, 
indeed, they fall from the lips of a famous poli- 
tician or a noble lord. One of the grievances of 
the press is that a good speech must give place to 
a bad one if the latter be delivered by a person 
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of note. Take, for example, H.R.H. the Duke of 
Aldershot. He is the worst speaker that ever 
opens his mouth hi public, yet addresses of the i 
most eloquent and interesting character are cut 
down to lines, or omitted altogether, that the 
Duke of Aldershot may be reported verbatim, or 
nearly so, for no journalist would be so rash and 
cruel as to set down ail his Royal liighnefis’s 
hesitation's, stammerings, repetitions, and mar- 
vellous grammatical involutions. His debt to th$ 
press is enormous. Only those who have heard 
liim speak know the irritating effect of his utter- 
ances ; those who read the report find a simple 
speech, commonplace enough, but not stupid or 
ungrammatical. * 

The result is that, looking over my note-book, 

I find set down a number of things grave and 
gay, which, though absolutely useless for the 
columns of a daily paper, gre to my mind more 
interesting than a great deal of Jhe statistics and 
arguments I have recorded. Here, for example, 
is a story which Sir John Lubbock told against 
himself not long ago. The Bishop of London had 
been talking of the difficulty a self-taught student 
often met with wlnfn he first encountered con- 
tractions which a master could have explained 
in a moment ; and his remarks recalled to Sir 
John an error into which a contraction had 
led him. A friend who was travelling round the 
woild sent him some specimens of unfamiliar 
marine animals, which he studied carefully and 
published an account of. One of these was quite 
unique ; Sir John had never seen its like before ; 
but unfortunately his iriend had in his notes 
said nothing of its habitat, and lie was anxious 
to give this information. At last he thought he 
found it ; for the label on the bottle in which 
the animal had been preserved and sent home 
was inscribed ‘ i S. \ W. ‘ Evidently,’ thought Sir 
John, ‘this means that the animal was captured 
in a spot lialf a degree west longitude, and half a 
degree south latitude.’ This statement he pub- 
lished, and rested content till his friend came 
home, and accosted him with: ‘Mv dear fellow, 
^rhat on earth made you say I found that animal 
in the latitude and longitude you mentioned ? I 
was never within five hundred miles of the place.’ 
Sir John was surprised, but produced the bottle 
and pointed to the label. ‘ I took the information 
from this,’ he said. ‘What else can “IS. £ W.” 
mean V ‘ Mean !’ was the reply—* why, it means 
that the animal is preserved in a mature half 
Spirit and half Water.’ 

The following anecdote I heard from the 
President of a learned Society whose name I 
think it better to withhold, as there may still be 
those alive who, in the days when he was a pub- 
lisher’s reader, had manuscripts returned by the 
firm he worked j'or, and their vengeance, though 
late, might be terrible. It certainly indicates 
that the author may sometimes have a grievance 
against the reader, though occasionally he owes 
him a debt of gratitude. Many years ago a 
friend was visiting him who bad been asked to 
look over an historical work and report on it 
for a publisher. It was high summer, the two 
friends were in a lovely part of the country, and 
the manuscript remained unread. After several 
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weeks the publisher wrote to ask what the ver- 1 
diet was. The gentleman to whom the book had 
originally been entrusted said to his companion : 

* You know as much about this work as I do ; 
look over the copy and tell me what you think of 
it.’ The President accepted the task ; but having 
a turn for laziness, left it unperformed. In a 
mctfith the publisher wrote again, pressing for a 
verdict. On this the two friends thought the 
matter over, looked at a page or two, and re- 
turned the manuscript with a recommendation 
that it should he published. And so the History 
of the Dutch Republic was given to the world. 

The next story I find m my hook is of a more 
serious stamp. It was told by Mr John Burns to 
an assembly of friends not long after the end of 
the Dock strike, and throws a flattering responsi- 
bility on Mr Walter Crane. In Toynbee Hall, 
Mr Burns met a stevedore jwho had by some 
chance wandered in there, and who was looking 
at Mr Crane’s picture of ‘The Golden Bridge.’ 
This picture, as those who saw it at the Grosvenor 
Gallery a few years ago, will remember, represents 
mankind at all ages — Shakespeare’s seven many 
times subdivided — crossing the bridge under 
which flows the river of life. The infant is laid 
by an angel’s hands on the shore on one side of 
tlie stream ; on the other, the aged man is helped 
into Charon’s boat. Some critics found fault 
with the picture for technical reasons ; so did Mr 
Burns’s stevedore, hut on other grounds. 1 1 wish 
I hadn’t como here,’ he said. ‘My house’ll seem 
a deal more squalid and empty now that 1 have 
seen a picture like this.’ 

It is rather strange to find an amusing note 
in one’s records of a religious conference ; blit 
when the speakers at the conference are chiefly 
American, a touch of humour will lighten up the 
most solemn subject. Our cousins are certainly 
our superiors in this, that they do not regard all 
wit as profanity. Thus it happened that at a 
recent meeting of Sunday-school teachers, the 
Rev. A. Schaultler, of New York, gave a specimen 
lesson the like of which, I will venture to say, 
was never given in any Sunday school on this 
side of the Atlantic, lie chose for his subject a 
little-remembered miracle, the healing of the man 
who was brought to Christ borne by four friends, 
who, unable to push their way through the 
crowded doorway, made a hole m the roof and 
lowered the sick man through it. With wonder- 
ful vividness did Mr Selmiitller picture the scene 
— the struggling of the bearers, the impatience 
and obdtiragy of the crowd, that at last made the 
weakest of the four - ‘ My brethren,* said Mr 
Schaufiler, ‘in every four there will always be a 
•weak brother’ — say: ‘It’s no use ; we can’t get in.’ 
— * But,’ the speaker went on, ‘ the strong brother 
— in every four there will be a strong brother — 
said : “ I ’m not going to give in. If we can’t get 
in by the door, let’s make a hole in the roof and 
lower him down. It’s not a ve f . y firm roof; we 
can easily do it.” — “ But who is to pay for mending 
the hole?*’ says the weak brother. — “ Gli ! I will,” 
cries the strong one. And so it is agreed.— My 
brethren, in every four you ’ll find one brother 
willing to pay, and three brethren willing he 
should.’ 

The blunders of schoolboys’ answers to exami- 
nation questions might fill a volume ; I find a 
few recorded in my notes of a lecture by l)r Lant 


Carpenter, in which he pleaded for the teaching 
of science in Board Schools, and gave a few 
examples of the average pupil’s grasp of simple 
scientific facts : that at night the sun -is still in 
the sky, but you can’t see it because it ’a dark ; 
that the moon appears * when people forget to 
light the lamps that the stars are ‘the nails 
that hold up heaven,’ are simply common enough 
examples of the untrained intellect of the nursery 
explaining the phenomena of Nature according to 
its experience. But there was a taint of mis- 
applied erudition in the reply of the boy who, 
being asked why the days were longer in summer 
than in winter, said : ‘ Heat expands all bodies, 
and in summer it’s warmer.’ 


YOLANDE. 

A passing sliovrer beats on the castle wall, 

And fiom the staring gargoyle’s stony lips 
The summer lain into the courtyard drips, 

Where, idly watching the warm raindrops fall, 

Within the doorway’s gloom, white-robed you stand, 
Gold-haired Yolande. 

And I, a modem knight, have come to woo. 

In bygone days, amid the tourney’s fray, 

I would have fought foi thee ; hut in our day 
These things arc changed ; jet, deaiest, I am tiue ; 

Oh wear this ring for ever on thy hand ; 

Be mine, Yolande. 

Oh fairest daughter of a mighty race, 

Love comes to-day as it came long ago ; 

Though customs change, no changes it can know ; 

Ah ! do not hide the sunshine of thy face, 

But come with me through the enchanted land — 

Say yes, Yolande. 

She smiles, and leads me slowly through the hall ; 

Torn banneis dioop along the arclntiave 
Above the dinted armour of the luave. 

And pictured knights gaze on us from the wall ; 

Then hearts arc cold — they cannot understand 
Our love, Yolande. 

In the soft quivering light the pale moon throws, 

The casth; tower looks dim and far away ; 

Across the terrace silveiy moonbeams stray ; 

We part ; but as she tosses me a rose, 

My jewelled circlet sparkles on liei hand, 

My own Yolande. 

J. II. Symes. 
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POSSESSING ONE’S SOUL. 

Hr Mus Lynn Linton. 

Therb is ft patience tlmt is servile ami a patience 
that is noble - a submission to injustice that takes 
the pith out of a man, and a recognition of supe- 
rior force which shows his clearness of vision for 
the one part and his strength of self-control for 
the other. The slave exemplifies the first -the 
philosopher the la»t ; and between slavishness 
and self-control there can be no hesitation which 
to honour. In all the untoward circumstances of 
life there is but one of two ways — to break or 
bear — to fight with might and main and do all 
that is possible to overcome the enemy and 
attain freedom from distress or to bear the in- 
evitable with dignity — to yield to the unconquer- 
able with that noble self-possession which makes 
defeat itself as grand as victory. Wrench the 
dagger from your assailant’s band and turn it 
against himself if needs must ; hut if you are 
worsted in the struggle, and wounded, cover your- 
self decently in your cloak and bear your secret 
without vain regrets or screeching lamentations — 
accepting your fate with that patience which in 
the Christum is resignation to the will of God, 
in the philosopher is recognition of the inevit- 
able. 

Every man worthy of the name of man should 
know how to possess his soul -bearing with 
patience those things which energy cannot change 
and the evil of which impatience only increases. 
Nothing is more pitiable than to hear of the 
childish irritability of men of light and* leading, 
the grandeur of whose intellect is dwarfed 
l>y the smallness of theift moral control — whose 
leadership of other men’s thoughts docs not 
include the possession of th«ir own souls. The 
frantic lamentations because of the untimely 
crowing of the challenging cocks — the furious 
onslaughts against the inevitable noises of the 
6treets and the as inevitable noises of the railway 
— the inability among thfem to hear, to endure, 
to resist depressing influences by the grand power 


of patience — this it is which gives cause to the 
enemy to blaspheme and makes the Philistine’s 
contempt for intellect only too intelligible. It 
is, of course, a mistake to suppose that intellect 
should necessarily mean possession of the soul 
as well as the nimble or the profound use of the 
brain. But it is a natural mistake, and can plead 
a certain amount of moral harmony in its favour. 
This patient possession of one’s own soul stretches 
far and wide ; it covers all the donigin of social 
hie— all the tract of inter-relation with others. 
It means patience with every kind of outside 
annoyance that cannot he removed by vigorous 
exertion It does not mean patience with remov- 
able nuisances, or curable evils which want a big 
broom and a strong hand to make a clean sweep 
of them before the sun goes down. But there 
are both nuisances and evils which cannot be 
swept away in this high-handed fashion, which 
can only he removed by patient endeavour and 
unweariutf repetition ; and then the possession of 
the soul comes in ns a faculty akin to the grand 
creative and transforming powers of Nature — 
working bit by bit and inch by inch silently, 
phtiently, ‘ without liaste or rest.’ 

Take as an example the ignorance of children, 
and of the untrained and uneducated generally. 
Which is best here — the nervous irritability which 
‘flies’ when the eyes, as yet unopened, do not see, 
and the feet, as yet unaccustomed to the right 
way, stray into the wrong — c>r the sel possess ion 
of patience which gently, firmly, Imweariedly 
repeat'- and repeats again the lesson which has 
to be taught before it is learnt, and learnt before 
it is practised ? Ilow many a childish life has 
been made miserable and all the mature future 
darkened and distorted by the brutality, the 
impatience of those who acted as if know- 
ledge came \>y intuition, and the gradual evolu- 
tion of the moral sense, as well as the gradual 
development of the intellectual faculties, was but 
a fond fable devised to excuse the wilfulness of 
negligence ! To these impatient souls the young 
and ignorant should make but one bound from 
darkness to light. No faltering steps of stumbling 
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advance, now halting, now retreating, but in the 
main going forward for them, these irritable souls 
— these impatient tempers. No unwearied repe- 
tition day after day of the same precept, till the 
dull brain and clumsy hand have finally been 
impressed and directed. They do not possess 
themselves. Their impatience, their nerves, their 
irritability possess them instead ; and when they 
are angry they blame the stupidity of those they 
, instruct, and not their own want of self-possession 
— the ineptitude to learn of the learner, ancl not 
the unfitness of the teacher to teach. 

This same quality of patience, which is but 
another word for the possession of one's own soul, 
is of primal importance in all one’s dealings with 
the young and ignorant. We make the mistake, 
in general, of judging both the inexperience of 
youth and the mistakes of ignorance from our 
own platform of experience an'd better knowledge. 
We have to be patient with the follies, the very 
vices of youth, always striving to straighten the 
crooked path and to substitute good gram for 
those wild-oats. If we do really possess our own 
soul we shall be able to look all round the thing 
we deplore; and, looking all round to find reasons 
why; and, in finding reasons why, to see also 
excuses, and therelore softening of judgment. 
For things are not absolute but relative to the 
condition of those who do them ; and the child 
of two years old who surreptitiously takes a bit 
of sugar is l.ot on the same plane as the accom- 
plished penman who deliberately forges his friend's 
name to a bank bill. Yet each action is a theft ; 
and the respective magnitude of each issue does 
not modify the wrong. It is in the ignorance of 
the one and the knowledge of the other where 
the real guilt lies. And thi-> holds good for all 
the indiscretions and follies of youth — m due 
proportion of patience with ignorance— possessing 
one’s own soul wdule seeking to enlighten and 
direct that of another. If parents and masters — 
and above all mistresses — would but remember 
this, how vastly lessened would be that river of 
tears which humanity sheds daily lor sorrows 
that are remediable and anguish that need never 
have been ! IIow that cloud of sighs going up 
to heaven would be lightened — how those prayer,** 
of futile misery, * IIow long, 0 Lord, how long?’ 
would be reduced - translated instead into glad 
and humble little Te Dennis > It is one of the 
saddest of all sad thoughts to remember how 
much we suffer unnecessarily in a life where we 
needs must suffer by the inevitable- how much 
we are afflicted by each other in the tyranny, the 
oppression, the injustice, the impatience that need 
not be, and would not be did we but possess our 
own souls ! 

Good breeding teaches us the outward sem- 1 
blance of this possession, and to bear complacently j 
with bores is the practical outcome of the lesson. 1 
x People who interrupt you v’ hi lev you are talking, j 
and will n»t let you finish your sentence in their j 
impatience to contradict you — to cap your story * 
with a personal experience of their own— to break j 
* off the conversation and lead it into another ! 
channel — people who bike the words out of 
your mouth and supply the adjective or noun, 
■W if you had aphasia and they the gift of divina- 
people who \tell you for the tenth time the 
old anecdote, the same old adventure, or 


who repeat the same complaint and the same 
confidence — people who have panaceas and can 
settle the Irish difficulty and the Bulgarian ques- 
tion — who could discover Jack the Ripper as 
easily as a cat could find a mouse, if only they 
had a iree hand and the police at their command 
— people who, whatever the topic of conversation, 
lead it round to themselves, and make the general 
theme a personal one and the discussion of first 
principles a peg Jor their rampant egotism — 

S le who contradict you for the sake of con- 
ation, and people who agree with all you 
say, knowing nothing of the merits of the matter, 
but backing you up vigorously notwithstanding 
— all these and more of the same breed politeness 
demands that you should entertain with patience; 
and the possession of your soul m a drawing-room 
is one of the first tilings required. We have 
indeed to possess our souls in all sorts of social 
coils and knots. When some of our guests are 
late and ill-humour is beginning to hover over 
the others — when the dinner is had and the cook- 
ing-butter has been rancid — when the companion 
to whom wo arc assigned is stupid or cross- 
cornered — when we are not included m a coveted 
invitation— when we are asked to a disagreeable 
house and for politic reasons cannot refuse — 
when a favourite friend marries an unsympathetic 
acquaintance and we are snubbed where formerly 
we were caressed- -when the Hanging Committee 
rejects our picture, the. press cuts up om* book, 
the ‘boss’ editor rejo< ts our article, and the actors 
gag, misinterpret, and forget- then w r e have to 
possess our souls in patience and to refrain from 
letting fly. When graver catastrophes happen 
there is no more use m shrieking out our woes 
to men and the wind* than, there is in flounce 
and fury over the smaller annoyances. Shneks, 
flounce, fury, despair- nothing of all this helps. 
The only help there is to be found is in tiding 
over the bad moment with patience and building 
up a something out of the wreck. If we cannot 
build uj> a mansion we may have a cottage, and 
if not a cottage then at least a screen between 
onrsehes and the blasting wind. Out of all 
wreck and ruin that something is left, and we 
can make it available if we have the mind. 

Wo must possess our souls in pain. Impatience 
makes those pangs sharper and more severe. 
Hysterics of all kinds, indeed, make all pains 
more severe ; and to lose our self-control is to 
open the flood-gates and let the whole country 
go to waste. In the petty vexations of domestic 
life, as in the large disappointments which sadden 
and impoverish our after-years, it is needful to 
‘hold on to ourselves’ — to possess our souls — to 
have patience — to accept the inevitable with 
serenity and dignified reservation of force. It 
is all in the day’s work — all in the training of life 
— and he" who learns his lesson best has most of 
this noble self-respect, which forbears fo howl, 
to whine, to rage, to ibl lister, to complain, to 
resist where resistance is in vain. The tumultu- 
ous grievances which the screeching race of suf- 
ferers pour out in iioods of mingled tears and 
wrath, lose their pathos by the process. Those 
who pity themselves so profoundly get few to 
echo their threnodies. Those wdio do not possess 
their own souls are not apt to stir the souls of 
others. If, indeed, we* want to be masters of 
others, we must first be masters of ourselves, 
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and in this art of self-mastery patience comes 
firafc — that patience which is but the sweeter term 
for the old Stoics’ more manly severity of self- 
discipline and self-control. 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE 

THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

By W Ctark Rt shell, 

Author of tin* JH eel (if the Grnsrenor, otc. 

CHAPTER XL. — 'THE ISLAND. 

The men now went to work to get tackles on to 
the yards, in order to hoist the long-boat over. 
When they hacl her alongside, they passed water 
and provisions and several gallons of rum into 
her, with other matters of this sort, of which 1 
hardly took notice. They also handed down the 
shovels used for the little stock of coal that was 
carried in the fore- peak, and several crows, hand- 
spikes, and whatever else they could lay their 
hands upon that would enable many ot them at 
a time to dig up the soil. 

Whilst all this was doing, I remained seated 
on the poop with Miss Temple. I was now feel- 
ing better and stronger again, could think ration- 
ally, and astonishment was worn out. 

* It is irnwt unmistakably the island that 
Captain Illume named,’ J said to the gul, speak- 
ing with my eye at the telescope. ‘ I remember 
he spoke ot a clump of trees at the foot ol which 
the treasure lies hidden. Yonder are several 
clumps. Which one of them will it be, J 
wonder? and will the money he there? What 
an astonishing romance will it prove, should those 
sailors tall in with a boot}* of neatly two hundred 
thousand pounds ! ’ 

‘What arc they going to do, do you think, M»- 
Dngdale ? Are they not taking a deal of pro- 
visions witli them ; ’ 

‘ They may mean to make merrv. After 
months of shipboard life, the touch of the land 
will leel grateful to the soles of their ieet. Let 
them find the gold ! their transports will know 
no bounds ; there will lie some wild skylarking 
amongst them before they come off, or 1 am 
greatly mistaken. 1 widi they would make them- 
selves drunk, that I might run away with the 
ship.’ 

‘Cannot that be done when they are on shore? * 
she cried with an air of exultant entreaty in her 
sudden leaning towards me as she spoke. 

‘Yes; were an off-shore gale to come on to, 
blow, I might contrive to slip and let the barque 
storm out to sea before it. But in this weather ! 
They would be after me in a jiffy in their boat, 
and then God help me when they got hold of me ' ’ 

A shade of paleness overspread her face, and 
she regarded me with a look of consternation, as 
though violently affected by the fancies my 
simple fientence had put before her. I sprang 
on ton of the hencoop to %weep the sea-line with 
the telescope, but could nowhere discern the least 
shadow of land. As I put down the glass, the 
carpenter caine off the quarter-deck, where, at 
the gangway, he had been busily shouting out 
instructions and overseeing the work of preparing 
the boat, and approached me. He held Captaiu 
Braine’s parchment chart, at which he stopped to 
look for a moment when he was yet some paces 
distant. 


‘Will ye tell me what’s y<5ur opinion of the 
weather, sir?’ he exclaimed, in a voice whose 
natural gruflhess and surliness were not to be 
sweetened by the satisfaction that was merely 
visible in a small symptom of respectfulness in 
his bearing. 

‘I do not know, I am sure. This cloudless 
sky should be full of promise. The mercury in 
the captain’s cabin promises fair weather.’ 

‘ IV hat do ’ee think of letting them sails hang ?’ 
said he, sending his malevolent gaze aloft; ‘or. 
shall we tarn to and roll ’em up afore we go 
ashore ? — though it ’ll be a long job,’ he added, 
directing his eyes thirstily at the island. 

‘ The ship is in your hands,’ said I. 

‘ Oh well,* he exclaimed, as though gratified by 
my admission, and sending a slow look round the 
sea ; ‘ we ’ll let ’em be as they are for the present. 
The anchor’s got a good grip, I allow ; if so be as 
a breeze should come along, we can send some of 
the men aboard to furl the anils.’ 

ll'c 1 thought J, as I regarded him in silence. 

‘My sight ain’t what it used to be,’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘yet I can see enough of that there 
island’— and here he began to fumble with the 
chart he held — ‘to guess that this here’s a first-rate 
likeness of it. — Tli if%* said he, pointing with his 
square thumb at the mark in the middle of the 
lagoon on the parchment, ‘is one of the bearings 
we’ve got to have m mind to find out where 
we’re to begin to dig, ain’t it ?’ 

‘ I believe so,’ said 1. • 

‘ Didn’t ye put down the particulars of the spot 
in writing?’ lie inquired, looking uj) at me from 
the chart. 

‘No,’ I answered shortly. 

‘ llow many feet was the money hid away 
from the wash of the water?’ he demanded. 

‘ It was in paces, I remember,’ 1 returned, ‘blit 
the figure is entirely gone out of my head. 
Wilkins should be able to recollect.’ 

He ran with a sort of dismay to the break of 
the poop jyid bawled for Wilkins. The lad came 
half-way up the steps. The carpenter spoke to 
him, «ind then returned. 

‘The young scowbanker don't recall,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘He believes- a curse on his believes ! 
-•that the captain, spoke ol lour hundred feet. — 
Was that it, sir?’ 

‘ I remember enough to make sure that it was 
not four hundred feet,’ I answered. 

He picked up the glass and levelled it at the 
island. 

‘Which of them clumps of trees ras it that 
the eapt’n talked to ye about ? ’ he asked whilst 
he looked. • 

‘He did not describe any particular clump. It 
was to be found by measuring so many paces 
from the edge of the water of the lagoon yonder, 
the pillar bearing something west, but what I 
can’t tell you. T treated the story as a madman’s 
dream, and dismissed all the particulars of it 
from my mind.’ 

‘ We’ll have to try all them clumps, then, that’s 
all,’ said he, with a hard face, and a voice at 
once sharp and coarse with ill -subdued temper. 
‘We’ll get the money, though it comes to having 1 
to dig up the whole island. — And now, sir, 
there’s nothen to stop us — the boat’s ready — if 
you ’ll be pleased to come along.* 

‘ I can be of no good to you,’ I exclaimed with 
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advance, now halting, now retreating, but in the 
main going forward for thorn, these irritable souls 
— these impatient tempers. No unwearied repe- 
tition day after day of the same precept, till the 
dull brain and clumsy hand have finally been 
impressed and directed. They do not possess 
themselves. Their impatience, their nerves, their 
irritability possess them instead ; and when they 
arc angry they blame the stupidity of those they 
ijistruct, and not their own want of self-possession 
— the ineptitude to learn of the learner, and not 
the unfitness of the teacher to teach. 

This same quality of patience, which is hut 
another word for the possession of one's own soul, 
is of primal importance in all one’s dealings with 
the young and ignorant We make the mistake, 
in general, of judging both the inexperience ol 
youth and the mistakes of ignorance from our 
own platform of experience and better knowledge. 
We have to lie patient with the follies, the very 
vices of youth, a | ways striving to straighten the 
crooked path and to substitute good grain for 
those wild-oats. If we do really possess our own 
soul we shall be able to look all round the thing 
we deplore; and, looking all round to find reasons 
why ; and, in finding reasons why, to .see also 
excuses, and therefore softening of judgment. 
For tilings are not absolute hut relative to the 
condition of those who do them ; ami the child 
of two years old who surreptitiously takes a bit 
of sugar is not on the same plane a* the accom- 
plished penman who deliberately forges his friend s 
name to a bank bill. Yet each action is a tlielt ; 
and the respective magnitude of each i&Mio docs 
not modify the wrong. It is in the ignorance of 
the one and the knowledge of the other where 
the real guilt lies. And this holds good for all 
the indiscretions and lollies of youth — in due 
proportion of patience with ignorance -possessing 
one’s own soul while seeking to enlighten and 
direct that of another. If parents and masters — 
and above all mistresses — would but. remember 
this, how vastly lessened would be that river of 
tears which humanity sheds daily lor sorrows 
that are remediable and anguish that need never 
have been ! llow that cloud of siglis going up 
to heaven would be lightened — how those prayers 
of futile misery, * IIow long, 0 Lord, how long?’ 
would be reduced - translated instead into glad 
and humble little Te Dennis ! It is one of the 
saddest of all sad thoughts to remember how 
much we suffer unnecessarily m a life where we 
needs must sulfer by the inevitable — how much 
we are atfbeted by each other in the tyranny, the 
oppression, the injustice, the impatience that need 
not be, and would not be did we but possess our 
own souls 1 

' Good breeding teaches ns the outward ‘•em- 
blance of this possession, and to bear complacently 
with bores is the practical outcome of the lesson. 

' people who interrupt you while^you are talking, 
anA w ill nwt lei you finish your sentence in their 
impa\i. ence to contradict you— to cap your story 
with a personal experience of their own— to break 
„off the ciJN'ersntion and lend it into another 
channel— pcWde "’bo take the woids out of 
your mouth aid supply the adjective or noun, 
as if yon had aplasia and they the gift of divina- 
tion. — people whotell you for the tenth time the 
'jisaiBe old anecdoc, the same old adventure, or 


who repeat the same complaint and the same 
confidence — people who have panaceas and can 
settle the Irish difficulty and the Bulgarian ques- 
tion — who could discover Jack the Ripper as 
easily as a cat could find a mouse, if only they 
had a free hand and the police at their command 
— people who, whatever the topic of conversation, 
lead it round to themselves, and make the general 
theme a personal one and the discussion of first 
principles a peg for their rampant egotism — 
people who contradict you for the sake of con- 
tradiction, and people who agree with all yon 
say, knowing nothing of the merits of the nmlter, 
hut hacking you up vigorously notwithstanding 
— all these and more of the same breed politeness 
demands that you should entertain with patience; 
and the possession of your soul in a drawing-room 
is one of the first things required. We have 
indeed to possess our souls in all sorts of social 
coils and knots. When some of our guests are 
late and ill-humour is beginning to hover over 
the others — when the dinner is had and the cook- 
ing-butter has been rancid — when the con qum ion 
to whom we are assigned is stupid or cross- 
cornered — when we are not included in a coveted 
invitation — when we are asked to a disagreeable 
house and for politic reasons cannot refuse — 
when a favourite friend marries an unsympathetic 
acquaintance and w r e arc snubbed wdiere formerly 
w r e w r ere caressed — when the Hanging Committee 
rejects our picture, the press cuts np our book, 
the ‘boss’ editor rejects our article, and the actors 
gag, misinterpret, and forget— then we have to 
possess our souls in patience and to refrain from 
letting tlv. When graver catastrophes happen 
there is no moie use in shrieking out our woes 
to men and the winds than there is in flounce 
and fury o\er the smaller annoyances. Slnieks, 
flounce, iury, despair — nothing ol all this helps. 
The only help there is to be found is in tiding 
over the bad moment with patience and building 
up a something out of the wreck, it we cannot 
build up a mansion we may have a cottage, and 
if not a cottage then at least a screen between 
ourselves ami the blasting wind. Out of all 
wueck and linn that something is left, and we 
can make it available if we have the mind. 

We must possess our souls in pam. Impatience 
makes those pangs sharper and more severe. • 
Hysterics of all kinds, indeed, make all pains 
more severe ; and to lose our self-control is to 
open the flood gates and let the whole country 
go to waste. In the petty vexations of domestic 
life, as in the large disappointments which sudden 
and impoverish our after-years, it is needful to 
‘hold on to ourselves’— to possess our souls— to 
have patience — to accept the inevitable with 
serenity and dignified reservation of force. It 
is all in the day’s woik — all in the training of life 
— and he 1 who learns his lesson best has most of 
this noble self-respect, which foi bears to howl, 
to whine, to rage, to LI uster, to complain, to 
resist where resistance is in vain. The tumultu- 
ous gne\ ances which the screeching race of suf- 
ferers pour out in floods of mingled tears and 
wrath, lose their pathos by the process. Those 
who pity themselves so profoundly get few to 
echo their threnodies. Those who do not possess 
their own souls are not apt to stir the souls of 
others. If, indeed, w r e* want to be masters of 
others, we must first be masters of ourselves, 
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ami in this art of self-mastery patience comes 
first — that patience which is but the sweeter term 
for the old Stoics’ more manly severity of self- 
discipline and self-control. ' 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE 

THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

By W CT.4RK ItCHSKI.T,, 

Author of the Il'rrrl of Ilia Grimvnar, etc. 

CHAPTER XL.— THE ISLAND. 

The men now went to work to got tackles on to 
the yards, in order to hoist the long-boat over. 
When they had her alongside, they passed water 
and provisions and several gallons of rum into 
her, with other matters of this sort, of which T 
hardly took notice. They also handed down the 
shovels used for the little stock of coal that was 
carried in the fore-peak, and several crows, hand- 
spikes, and whatever else they could lay their 
hands upon that would enable many of them at 
a time to dig up the soil. 

Whilst all this was doing, I remained seated 
on the poop with Miss Temple. T was now feel- 
ing better and stronger again, could think ration- 
ally, and astonishment was worn out. 

‘It is niovt nnniistiikahly the island that 
Daptain lhuine named,’ I said to the girl, speak- 
ing with my eye at the telescope ‘ 1 remember 
lie spoke oi a clump of trees at the foot of which 
the treasure lies hidden. Yonder are several 
clump's. Which one of them will it be, I 
wonder 9 and will the money be there? What 
an astonishing romance will it prove, should those 
sailors i .ill in with a booty of neatly two hundred 
thousand pounds ! ’ 

‘What are they going to do, do you think, Mr 
Dugdalo ? Are they not taking a deal of pro- 
visions with them ( ’ 

‘They may mean to make merry. After 
months of shipboard life, the touch ol the land 
will feel grate tul to the soles of their feet. Let 
them find the gold ! their transports will know 
no bounds ; there will be some wild skylarking 
amongst them before they come off, or I am 
greatly mistaken. 1 wi-di they would make them- 
selves drunk, that I might run away with the 
‘ship.’ 

‘Cannot that bo done when they arc on shore? ’ 
©he cried with an air of exultant entreaty in her 
sudden leaning towards me as she spoke. 

‘Yes; were an off-shore gale to come on to. 
blow, I might contrive to slip and let the barque 
storm out to sea before it. lint in this weather ! 
They would be after me in a jiffy in their boat, 
and then God help me when they got hold of me !’ 

A shade of paleness overspread her face, and 
film regarded me with a look of consternation, as 
though violently affected by the fancies my 
simple sentence had put before her. I sprang 
on top of the hencoop to *weep the sea-line with 
the telescope, but could nowhere discern the least 
shadow of land. As I put down the glass, the 
carpenter came off the quarter-deck, where, at 
the gangway, he had been busily shouting out 
instructions and overseeing the work of preparing 
the boat, and approached me. He held Captain 
Braine’s parchment chart, at which he stopped to 
look for a moment when he was yet some paces 
distant. 
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‘Will ye tell me what’s ydur opinion of the 
weather, sir 1 ’ he exclaimed, in a voice whose 
natural gruffness and surliness were not to bo 
sweetened by the satisfaction that was merely 
visible in a small symptom of respectfulness in 
his bearing. 

‘I do not know, I am sure. This cloudless 
sky should be full of promise. The mercury jn 
the captain’s cabin promises fair weather.’ 

4 What do ’ee think of letting them sails hang V 
said he, sending his malevolent gaze aloft ; ‘or. 
shall we tarn to and roll ’em up afore we go 
ashore? — though it’ll be a long job,’ he added, 
directing his eyes thirstily at the island. 

‘ The ship is in your hands,’ said I. 

‘ Oh well,’ he exclaimed, as though gratified by 
my admission, and sending a slow look round the 
sea ; ‘we’ll let ’em be as they are for the present. 
The anchor’s got a good grip, I allow; if so be as 
n breeze should come along, we can send some of 
the men aboard to furl the sails.’ 

IVc r thought 1, as I regarded him in silence. 

‘My sight ain’t what it used to be,’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘yet I can see enough of that there 
inland’— and here he began to fumble with the 
chart he held — ‘to guess that this here’s a first-rate 
likeness of it. — This*’ said he, pointing with his 
square thumb at the mark in the middle of the 
lagoon on the parchment, ‘is one of the bearings 
we’ve got to have in mind to find out where 
we’re to begin to dig, ain’t it?’ 

‘I believe so,’ said I. • 

‘Didn’t ye put down the particulars of the spot 
| in writing?’ lie inquired, looking up at me from 
the chart 

‘No,’ 1 answered shortly. 

‘How many feet was the money hid away 
from the wash of the water?’ lie demanded. 

‘It was in paces, I remember,’ l returned, ‘but 
the figure is entirely gone out of my head. 
Wilkins should be able to recollect’ 

lie ran with a sort of dismay to the break of 
the poop iyid banded for Wilkins. The lad came 
half-way up the steps. The carpenter spoke to 
linn, and then returned. 

‘ The young scovvbanker don’t recall/ he ex- 
claimed. ‘ He believes— a curse on his believes 1 
-•that the captain spoke of four hundred feet. — 
Was that it, sir ? ’ 

4 1 remember enough to make sure that it was 
not four hundred feet/ I answered. 

He picked up the glass and levelled it at the 
island. 

‘ Which of them clumps of trees ujas it that 
the capt’n talked to yc about ? ’ he asked whilst 
he looked. • 

‘ He did not describe any particular clump. It 
was to be found by measuring so many paces 
from the edge of the water of the lagoon yonder, 
the pillar bearing something west, but wliat 1 
can’t tell you. I treated the story as a madman’s 
dream, and dismissed all the particulars of it 
from mv mind.’ 

‘ We’ll have to try all them clumps, then, that’s 
all/ snid he, with a hard face, and a voice at 
once sharp ami coarse with ill-subdued temper. 
‘We’ll get the money, though it comes to having ' 
to dig up the whole island. — And now, sir, 
there’s nothen to stop us — the boat’s ready — if 
you ’ll be pleased to come along.’ 

‘ I can be of no good to you/ I exclaimed with 
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an involuntary rec&il ; * you have hands enough 
to dig. I 'll stop here.’ 

‘No, if you please ; we shall want you,’ lie said, 
with a stare of dogged determination., 

* I must not be left alone, Mr Lush/ cried Miss 
Temple, with a painful expression of fear in her 
bloodless face. ‘If Mr Dugdale goes, I must 
accompany him/ 

‘No, mem. You’re safe enough here. We 
must have Mr Dugdale along with us to show us 
what to do — No arguments, sir ! The impatience 
of the men ’ll be forcing them to talcing you up 
in their arms and lifting you over the side, if you 
keep 'em waiting/ 

‘But ami to understand/ I exclaimed, ‘that 
all hands of you intend to quit the ship, leaving 
this lady alone on board ? ’ 

‘Joe Wethcrly and Jim Simpson ’ll remain/ 
he replied; ‘they’ll keep a lookout, and two’s 
enough with us men in hail of their voices. — 
Now, sir, if you pleased 

The crew standing in the gangway were look- 
ing my way with signs of irritation in tlieir 
bearing. I merely needed to give one glance at 
the carpenter’s face to satisfy me that temper, 
protest, appeal, would be hopeless ; that refusal 
must simply end in my boingt bodily laid hold of. 
I was urged by e\ery instinct in me to a policy 
of conciliation. To irritate the fellows would be 
the height of folly ; to provoke the indignity 
of being seized and roughly thrust into the 
boat, the utmost degree of madness. My resolu- 
tion was at once formed. 

‘I will accompany you, Mr Lush/ I said. ‘Oet 
you gone on to the quarter-deck whilst I say a 
lew words to comfort my companion.’ 

He walked away to the gesture with which 1 
accompanied this request 

‘Miss Temple, pray take heart. Wetherly is 
one of the two men who are to be left. You will 
feel safe here with him on hoard until I return.’ 

‘Until you return!’ she cried, with her eyes 
full of misery and horror. ‘ 1 shall never see you 
more ! ’ 

‘Oh no ; do not believe such a thing. The 
men imagine I shall he of service to them in 
lighting upon the spot where the gold is They 
cannot do without me as a navigator. They 
will bring me oil' with them when they leave the 
island.’ 

‘I shall never see you again/ she repeated in a 
voice of exquisite distress. ‘ Why could they not 
have left us together here?’ 

‘Now', Mr Dugdale, if you please/ bawled the 
carpenter irom the head of the poop ladder. 

I took anil pressed her hand between mine, 
and then broke mvay from her. What had I to 
say, what to offer, that she could convert into a 
hope 1 I turned to smile and to W'ave my hand, I 
and found her with her back upon me and her 
face buried. 

Wetherly ami the man who wfcs to be left with 
him. stood a little forward of the main-hatch 
looking on. As I stepped to the ‘gangway 1 
called out : ‘ Wetherly, and you, Simpson : I 
leave the lady behind me , she is alone. You 
will see to her, men, I beg.’ 

Simpson gazed stolidly, as though not under- 
standing me. Wetherly smiled, and flourished 
hia hand with a significant glance. 

When the men had entered the boat, there were 


ten of us in all. She was a roomy, stoutly-built 
fabric, and her oars were almost as long as sweeps. 
The barque’s quarter-boats would have been too 
small for this service ; for the ten of us made a 
body, and they had handsomely stowed her 
besides with water and rum and provisions (as 
yon are aware), not to mention the sundries with 
which they proposed to dig the soil. I rather 
wondered that they should have supplied them- 
selves so hospitably, till I recollected that Captain 
Braine had said there was no fresh water and 
nothing to eat upon the island. The carpenter 
had no doubt remembered this as a passage in 
the story which Wilkins had overheard and 
repeated. 

When we were clear of the shadow of the 
barque’s side, I turned to look for Miss Temple, 
and observed her seated in a posture of utter 
despondency upon the skylight. 1 stood up and 
flourished my hat ; but she made no sort of 
response. She remained motionless, as though 
stupefied and insensible. I resumed my seat, 
breathing hard with the wild mood that possessed 
me ; but 1 was not to be suffered to sit in silence. 
The carpenter plied me with questions, which 
lie only ceased that the others might have a 
chance of making inquiries. Couldn't 1 remem- 
ber how many paces it was that the captain had 
said? Would it bo one hundred? Would it be 
two hundred? Would 1 turn to and think a 
bit? A gent’s eddieated memory was always 
better than plain men’s, who weren’t no scholards. 
II the right number ot paces wasn’t hit upon, it 
might take ’em a week to find the spot. And 
what about the bearings? Couldn’t 1 recollect 
exactly how the trees bore from that there pillar? 
Whei ever the gold was, it couldn’t lay deep liid, 
for there was but two men to bury it, ami them 
weak w T ith shipwreck, and they wasn’t going all 
the way down to hell to make sartm ol a secret 
I nook. 

To all this I liad to listen and reply as I 
best could. Yet it wax talk to put a lancy that 
had long haunted me — that had haunted me, 1 
may say, from the time of some of my earliest 
conversations with the carpenter —into shape, out 
of which amsc one instantly present keen per- 
ception : that gold or no gold, they must be 
kept hunting for it ! 

It was a cloudless day; the sky a true Pacific 
bine, a mild breathing of wind off the island j 
and the mui, that was already at his meridian, 
flung a witle splendour upon the air that w'as 
without an insuflerable excess of heat. 'The long- 
boat floated into the lagoon, the bottom of which 
showed like a pavement of white marble trem- 
bling through the blue, gla^s-like translucency. 

I looked carefully about me, but could see no 
signs of the hut which Captain Braine told me he 
had built, and out of which lie had crawled to 
find the Yankee surveying craft hove- to abreast of 
the island. Neither were there any other relies 
of his shipwreck visible : such as the bottles, 
casks, tins, and so v -on, which, according to his 
account, lie and lus companion had landed from 
the brigantine. 

‘The Spanish craft’ll have come ashore yonder,' 
said the carpenter, standing erect, referring to 
Braine’s story, and indicating by an eager nod of 
the head the notation of the stretch of lustrous 
beach that looked northwards, but that was now 
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invisible to ns. ‘Where 11 be a good place to 
land here?’ 

All hands were staring about them. The 
fellow named Forrest said : ‘There’s a bit of a 
tree there that’ll hold the boat secure. Better 
let her lay afloat, Mr Lush, ’case of a change o’ 
weather ami having to shove ott’ in a hurry.’ 

‘Ay, she’ll,be all right off thut tree,’ exclaimed 
the carpenter. — * In oars, lads ! Let her slide 
quietly stem on. I’ve heard of coral spikes 
atearing of boats’ bottoms out.’ 

A few minutes later most of us were ashore, 
the boat lying quietly secured by a line to a small 
but solidly rooted tree. 

The feel of solid land under my feet was a 
singular sensation. I had now been incessantly 
at sea for a time that was growing rapidly into 
six months, and after those interminable weeks of 
heaving shipboard, the immovability of this coral 
rock affected me as something in the last degree 
novel. 1 sent a hurried glance around ; but the 
eyes I had strained from over the rail of the 
barque had acquainted me with every material 
point of the island, and this closer survey yielded 
nothing fresh. 

Everything was landed ; the men seized hold 
of the various implements they had brought with 
them to dig up the soil ; the carpenter flourished 
a shovel and called to me: ‘Mr Dugdalo, have 
ye no recollection of the number of paces?’ 

‘None u hatever,’ I responded 

* What d’ye advise, sir 7 ’ 

‘Measure a hundred paces, keeping yonder 
pillar on a line with that clump ol trees there, 
and then dig.’ 

‘Ay, but Wilkins overheard the capt’n «ny 
that the money was buried at the loot of some 
trees,’ said Foire'-t. ‘A bundled paces ain't 
going to bring us near a tree.’ 

‘1 lomember nothing about the foot of some 
trees,’ T exclaimed. 

‘ What do you recall > ’ the carpenter shouted to 
Wilkins. 

‘[thought I heerd something about the foot 
of trees,’ answered the fellow, turning his pale 
meaningless countenance upon Lush. ‘But Mr 
Dugdale ’ll know best, of course.’ 

‘ If the money he here at all,’ said I, ‘you may 
take it as lying hidden somewhere in tins space,’ 
and with pointing finger 1 indicated an oblong 
surface one end of which went a little beyond 
the fourth group of trees, whilst f defined the 
other as starting from about a hundred paces 
away from the edge of the beach where the boat 
was. 

Ten minutes were now expended in heated 
discussion. Where should they begin f One or 
tw r o were for leaving it to me and cm tying out 
my # suggestions ; others were for measuring two 
hundred paces and stinting there ; whilst others 
were for digging at the loots of the clumps of 
trees, taking them one alter another. 

‘ See here, hnls, * cried the carpenter ; ‘ we han’t 
hud anything to eat yet. Better tarn to and get 
some dinner and grog. — By that time we shall ha’ 
settled what to do and be the fitter to go to work.’ 

This was a proposal which ail hands found 
perfectly agreeable. They flung down the im- 
plements they hehl, and in a very short time 
were seated about the grass, sheath- knives in 
haud, making a hearty meal off salt beef and 


biscuit and cheese, and tossiifg down pannikins 
of rum-and-water. They invited me to join 
them, and treated me with all the respect I could 
desire. Agajn and again, whilst w T e thus sat, I 
would direct looks at the barque as she lay as 
it might seem almost within musket-shot of us. 
The figure of a man paced the forecastle ; but 
MBs Temple was not to be seen. Poor girl ! 
and there arose before me a vision of the India- 
man — a recollection of the proud Miss Temple 
scarcely enduring to send a glance my way — —*• 
But this wa<* a reverie that must be speedily 
distui bed by the company I was in. 

They had hoarsely debated until they had come 
to an agreement, and having concluded their 
meal, each man lighted his inch of sooty clay, 
picked up his shovel or his crow, or whatever 
else had been brought off from the barque, and 
marched to the neiyest of the clump of trees, at 
the foot of which thev fell to digging. Every 
man was in motion ; they laboured with incred- 
ible activity, and with siuli faces of rapturous 
expectation as again and again forced a smile 
from me, depressed, anxious, miserable as I was. 
With my hands clasped behind me, I paced to 
and fro, watching and waiting. Now that the 
island had proved an absolute fact, I could no 
longer feel certain that the gold was a madman’s 
fancy. Nay, 1 Mas now indeed imagining that 
it was all true, and that Blaine had fallen crazy 
through possession of his incommunicable secret 
acting upon a mind congenitally tiiTctured with 
insanity, and irremediably weakened yet by the 
horrible sufferings he hail undergone before he 
was cast away upon this spot. Yet never did I 
.glance at the barque M’itliout a prayer trembling 
fiom my heart to my lips that the wretches 
might not find the* gold. An old scheme, that 
this unexpected lighting upon the Bland had 
quit keru*d and given shape to, Mas fast maturing 
in my mind, e\en whilst 1 paced that stretch of 
glass; but the discovery of the money must 
lender it abortive. 

1 Matched the seamen M’ith an interest as keen 
as their own, but M’ith hopes diametrically oppo- 
site. Presently the carpenter, resting lus chest 
upon his shovel, M’ith the sweat falling ill ram 
fnom his crimson face, bawled out to me : ‘How 
lur doM’n, d’ye think, u'e ought to keep on 
adiggmg >’ 

‘I would give up at tM’o feet,’ said I. ‘Captain 
Braine and liB fuend Mould not find strength to 
go much beyond two feet.’ 

One of the fellows plumbed M’ith hi sorrow, and 
bringing it out, with Ins thumb at the lieight of 
the level, cried : ‘It’s moie’n two feeR already.’ 

They dug a little longer, neveithcle&B; then a 
feu r curses ran among them, and the carpenter, 
with a note of irritation m his voice, roared out : 
‘No good going on here.-— Try this clump.’ lie 
M’alked over to it aiul drove his shovel into the 
soil. The men gathered about him, and in a 
trice Mere all in motion again. 

All this Millie the sky had remained cloudless, 
and there was no hint visible in any part of its 
countenance of a change in this softness and tran- 
quillity of M’eather. The light off-shore draught, 
however, had shifted into the west, and at this 
hour there was a cool and pleasant breeze, that 
brushed the breast of the sea into a surface of 
twinkling ripples. 
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The sailors by this time were pretty well 
exhausted. The expressions their faces wore, bo 
fax as they might be determinable amid the 
purple, and perspiration, and hair pf their drip- 
ping and fire-hot visages, showed them full of 
irritability and disappointment The carpenter 
addressed them ; I did not catcli what lie said, 
but as they came in a body towards the part of 
the beach where 1 had been pacing or sitting 
whilst they worked, I could hear them swearing 
■and cursing whilst they grumbled and growled 
out their surmises as to where the money was 
hidden, their eyes roving over the soil as they 
talked. Lush’s face was hard with temper. 

‘We’re agoing to send off some men to furl 
the lighter canvas,’ said he. ‘Ha’n’t got much 
opinion of this soil as holding-ground, and she’ll 
drag with that weight of canvas loose, and blow 
away out of soundings, if we t don’t see to it.’ 

‘A very proper precaution,’ said I coolly. ‘You 
don’t mean to give up digging yet, I suppose?’ 

‘Give up?’ lie cried with his coarse sarcastic 
air, and frowning upon me out of the rage my 
inquiry excited. ‘No; not if we has to dig the 
whole island up, ns 1 told ye.’ 

‘Very well. I’ll go aboard with the men in 
the boat. The money, if it> is hidden at all, will 
be hereabouts,’ said I, with a wave of my arm, 
‘and I can be of no further use to you.’ 

‘No, no; you’ll stop along with us, if you 
please,’ said the fellow. ‘Your recollection of 
the number of paces may come back to ye, and 
we can’t do without you.’ 

I sent a look from him to the faces of the 
fellows w ho stood listening near us, and without 
another word folded my arms, and with a spin 
of my heel, started oil on u walk to and iro. 

THE GROWING DEMAND FOR FLOWERS. 

Since the days of the decadence of the Roman 
Empire the employment of Mowers lias never 
reached the stage which it has in oiu own din s. 
So much is this the case, that we might almost 
be afraid that the turn of the tide of our national 
upward progress hud also been reached, were it 
not that in other countries, both old and new’, the 
same employment of (lowers holds sw r ay. In 
the United States, (lowers are employed w’itli a 
lavishness which in this country is seldom or 
never attempted. In the home, the lecture-hall, 
and the church — at christenings, maimges, and 
funerals - and at all seasons of the year, the 
rarest and' ’ostliest (lowers are used with extrava- 
gant profusion. Wealthy Americans visit the 
nurseries of Europe and buy up the choicest of 
their inmates for importation to their own homes. 
At the same time the leading nurserymen of 
the Old World have representatives travelling in 
America and disposing of costly plants to ill! the 
greenhouses, which Scotch and EngMsli gardeners 
are eaj&rly sought for and well paid to manage. 
But while in America Mowers are very much a 
luxury of the rich, in our land the love of 
Mowers is universal, and confined to no class. It 
is a passion engruined in the national life. Cir- 
cumstances may indeed keep it in a dormant 
' Condition ; but as soon as the means or the 


surroundings permit, the passion is certain to be, 
gratified. * 

The cultivation of flowers as tt commercial 
undertaking has assumed proportions of late 
years which are somewhat extraordinary. There 
are no returns, so far as we know, which are 
obtainable in order to arrive at an estimate 
of the quantity of ilowers grovvn r now’, as com- 
pared with the quantity cultivated for sale 
ten years back. But to those who are at all 
cognisant of the trade the increase must be 
enormous. The demand ior orchids such as 
(Jypripaliinn lnsiyne, Udonloy loss ums Alexandras, 
Pescatorei , and liossi May us, , for certain Dendro- 
b turns, and for Cattle yas and La-lias, is always 
greater than the supply. Dafiodils ten years ago 
might almost be said to have been an undis- 
covered Mower to the geueial public ; but now it 
is au indispensable article of commerce from 
January until June. The Dutch import the 
Mowers in quantity. The Seilly Islands may 
almost he said to be devoted entirely to their 
culture ; and in England and Scotland, large 
market-gardens, winch the owners cropped with 
strawberries as the paying crop, are to-day stocked 
with thousands ami millions oi these lasliionahle 
Mowers. The Ghiysanthennim may be indicated 
as another flower which as a commercial item 
lias been cultivated to an enormously increased 
extent. Last year, it was estimated that each 
of the cultivators depending on Covent Garden, 
London, lor an outlet increased their quanlity of 
this favouiite winter Mower by tliuty per cent. ; 
while the numbei ol growers, especially in the 
provinces, is annually increasing. 

As to who are the purchasers, and the uses to 
which the llowers are iinall \ put, we can only 
give a general reply. For many years, at least 
fortlio pa-t twenty -live yeais, Mower-, have been 
veiy profusely used in the homes ol the upper 
classes ; hut even in their ca"e the piocess oi the 
(lowers lia* been widening. As a rule, they were 
content with few or more llowers and plants in 
public rooms ; but now' both plants and Mowers 
enter hugely into the general iumishiiig of public 
apaitnieiits ; the daily renewing o( (low'd s and 
bi-weekly or weekly changing oi plants forming 
one of the most important duties oi the gardening 
stall’. In dining-rooms it is quite common in 
good establishments to change the llowers and 
plants used on the table every day, and some- 
times both for bieak lust and dinner. Then this 
taste has increased to such an extent that private 
apui tineiit^, dressing-rooms and bedrooms, are 
lapidly assuming the same aspect as public rooms. 
AU the material for these and other purposes is, 
of course, produced on the estate ; but no doubt 
the taste of the upper classes for flowers 1ms had 
much do in spreading to a wider circle ^the 
same desire for these charming beauti tiers of 
otherwise cold furnishings. We may therefore, 
wq think, take this as< the initial cause. During 
the annual London ‘season,’ the flowers very 
often have to be ^purchased, and so the trade- 
grow'ers had an impetus given them, other growers 
at a distance sending to so good a market. 

But along W’ith the adornment of houses, per- 
sonal adornment necessitated a great quantity of 
Mowers being grown ; while the practice of decor- 
ating altars and pulpits of churches at Easter, 
widened into the decorations being repeated in 
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; a less lavish style at Christmas, and by -and -by 
?]: into flowers being used in churelies at all seasons 
exeept during the six weeks of Lent. The practice 
of sending wreaths and crosses of flowers as tokens 
of affection or respect on the demise of friends 
is a means of consuming an enormous quantity of 
flowers. Where the circle of friends is large, as 
in the case a wealthy person, the money value 
| of the flowers used as mementos will average forty 
or fifty pounds. This practice is almost umveisal 
j now. 

But another method of employing flowers on 
I these sad occasions has lately come into fashion. 
The edges and sides of the grave were first ren- 
dered less unsightly by means of a lining of 
evergreen branches. The inevitable followed. 
Flowers are much prettier than evergreens ; and 
so graves are now being lined and bottomed with 
flowers, and the coffin itself after being lowered 
I to its place in the tomb is covered with wreaths 
| of the most expensive flowers. There is no doubt 
that this fashion will spread. The eo-.t is borne 
! by the relatives of the deceased ; whereas crosses 
are the offerings of those outside the family 
circle ; and it is strange how eveivthing that can 
be done by love to make the aspect of this last 
service less repulsive is eagerly laid under con- 
tribution. 

Rapidity of transit must also be allowed its 
due meed as a means of popularising flowers. 
Iioses and other flowers can he sent during 
winter from Algiers and the south of Fiance 
Covent Garden is in direct communication with 
all the provincial centres, mid if flower- are to be 
had anywhere, they are sure to be theie. Then 
it may not be commonl) known that the railway 
companies have cheapened the carriage of light 
liMtci lals like flowers far below' the postal scale. 
Flowers to the value of many pounds can be sent 
long distances at a charge of tiom sixpence to a 
shilling Then we have had the pi inter lending 
his aid. Horticultural literatuie lor many years 
was an expensive article, and was directed mainly 
to the helping of the pioles*n»nul. 15nt a do/en j 
years or so ago a penny paper wa- emhaiked, and I 
proved such a startling success that it has been j 
lollowed by several other penny sheets. The | 
contents of these papers are generally good, and j 
the extent of then healing on the employment] 
of flowers must have been great. Then lor some 
tune some of the popular magazines have been 
devoting a portion of their space to these matters ; 
and of late years newspapers have found it neces- 
sary to follow in the wake of the magazines. The 
best method has nut as }ct, we imagine, been 
found in either of these, but their help cannot 
be overlooked here. 

One of the most pleasing features of floral decor- 
ation in this country is its maikedly educational 
effect. In America, judging by descriptions of 
the manner of employing ilow'ers gi\en in their 
own press, quantity and costliness is the predomi- 
nating idea. As a rule, we have reached a point 
far ahead of the Americans, Formal bouquets 
are condemned, and in arranging tut flowers, the 
beauty and naturalness of putting up a few good 
flowers in a setting of their ow’ii foliage is recog- 
nised as the only fitting 'method. Then w r e don’t, 
as a people, value a flower because of its rarity. 
We love the violet of the wood just as nnuli as 
we do the forced Neapolitan in mid- winter. 
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Indeed, the favourite ttow’ers*of the present day 
are also the commonest. Carnations are to be had 
in flower all the year round ; so is mignonette ; 
so are roses. # Lily of the \ alley is to be bad from 
November until June; and daffodils for at least 
six months in the year. These till hold their 
ground. But fashion ■ changes from year to year. 
Camellias aie now no moie hon ton , and #tlie 
masher of to-day despises the gardenia. One 
year, Neapolitan violets bring a big price ; the 
next year some other flower will have taken its 
place. Blush carnations are a standing flower ; 
but Jasl year, General Boulanger set the rage for 
led ones ; and a certain Duchess devoted to pink 
JMulmaisons set up a big demand for these lovely 
carnations. Some years, the harassed grower 
may find his white chrysanthemums of less 
value than yellow' ; or both, again, have to give 
place to those of a bronze or a red shade of 
colouring. Just now', the race of Palms is 
coming rapidly into notice after having been set 
aside for a dozen yeais CroWms, with leafage 
of the most brilliant colouring, are also becoming 
moie fashionable than they have been for many 
years. 

It will he a matter of rejoicing to the patriotic 
Scotsman to kno% that his countrymen have 
icsponded to the wants of the times. The gar- 
dening Scot lias long been recognised as facile 
jnimrps among fruit ; but the nuiket-growier of 
the Loudon district always claimed precedence 
among flowers. Now, however, tine flowers 
uie produced by Scottish growers as by English ; 
and t he examples of ferns, of pelargoniums, of 
hydrangeas, and of other popular plants grown 
and sold by Scottish florists, are quite as good as 
tliobe sent fiom the valley of the Thames. 


WILL PROVANT’S REVENGE. 

By T. W Speight. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS. — CHAP. 1. 

When Will Provant came hack to his native 
town of Seal gill — and a veiy small town it w T as, 
not nunibeiing more Ilian between four and five 
thousand inhabitants— there was not one person 
<?f the many who lcmembered his going away 
that recognised him again till he made himself 
known. But that, perhaps, was hardly to be 
wondered at, seeing that he had left the town 
a child of five, and that lie had now' returned, 
after an absence of twenty years, i^trapping 
fellow, over six feet in height, bearded like a 
paid, and speaking with an accent ‘never heard 
m Seargill before, which of itself tended to make 
linn seem moie outlandish than he really was. 

Will’s father, finding times haul and money 
scarce, had emigrated to one of the Western 
States of Amefiaa ; but as to liovv far be had 
prospered there, his sou vouchsafed but scant 
information* Will’s avowed object in, visiting 
his native town was to ‘look up’ his grandfather, 
old Peter Doveridge, who lived in a small gray- 
stone house about a mile away on the Shulcotes 
Road, with a housekeeper nearly as old as him- 
self for sole companion. Peter lmd accumulated 
whatever fortune he might be possessed of by 




the slow patient 1 industry of half a century seemed worth his while to do so. His hair 9 
as proprietor of the chief shop, or store, in which he wore long, was, like his beard, a glossy 
the town, where almost everything might be black. He displayed a profusion of showy 


bought, from the silk for a lady's dress to a 
packet of blacklead or a child’s rattle. It was 


jewelry ; and it was a well-ascertained fact that 
he always carried a small revolver in a secret 


not forgotten among the older inhabitants that P°cket His usual dress was a loose velvet coat 
wken liter’s only child married Robert Provant over a vest made o the Am of some wild annua ; 

against his express commands, he vowed that he the ^ turn-down eolW h» 

° , “ , 1 . v , , fancy shirt he wore a silk kerchief of some gay 

would never set eyes on her again, and that lie J ends. His ordinary 


'washed his hands of her’ then and there for 
ever. He was known to be an extremely vindic- 
tive man ; and that Master Will would have to 
smart for liis mother’s disobedience, those who 
knew Feter best were most inclined to believe. 
‘Of course lie’s been sent over to see how the 
land lies and to try and “soap” the old man 


colour with loose flowing ends. His ordinary 
headgear was a broad-brimmed Panama hat, 
which, however, he would sometimes exchange 
for a Mexican sombiero. Small wonder that 
half the foolish maidens in Seargill fancied them- 
selves in love with him. Little did they dream 
in their simplicity that behind that semi-romantic 
exterior, that under that manner so smiling, 
bland, and debonuii, there linked volcanic pas- 


over,’ said the quidnuncs to aich other over their b , am , aud dcbonui , tlu-io linked volcanic pa 
nightly grog at the Head. hut he 11 be . rc8t , -allied and held in check by 

a rare aud sharp, un it he coutrivee to throw duet tUin mist ()f c0 „ vellti(>lia ] itVj which might one 

in the eyes of owd I eter. day burst forth and astonish all beholders. 

And indeed the young fellow s reception by Afc the enJ of a fortllighfc Wlll p rova nt left his 
hie grandfather might well have chilled the heart ran(Untllot , s 1W)falld took lodgings, in the town, 
of any one less sanguine than himself. If y . woudum j and iUrmlH , d> bnt to no one did 

thou st come all this lov.g way thinking to b(j vouchsafe an explanation. His reasons, how- 

get round. me, and that mayhap thou It come m 3U(> j 1 as tj 10 y v vt *re, would not have been 

for my bit o brass when I m dead and gone, j al . £ () Xn the first place, even if his grand- 

thou mayst as well go back to where thou came father would have continued to board and lodge 
from,’ said the old man, after a long silent him for nothing, he was weary ol the lestraints 

scrutiny of Will through his spectacles. ‘No which a residence under the old man’s roof 

one of thy name or breed shall ever touch a imposed upon him. All bis life be had been 

penny of mine. Thou can have thy bed and used to come and go at his own good pleasure, 

victuals here for a fortnight After that, if thou «'"> >? f-'"! 1 ' 1 > l to . Ul ; -'"f " 

, . . ., *? . (1 fixed for Inin to five minutes, and tube told that 

chooses to stay, thou must pay for them like any )f h(J W( ,,. e „ ot iudooni by l la l{.[, tlst ten he would 

other lodger. . be locked out lot* the night. 

Whatever Will Provant’s feelings m the matter lu t p e fiC cond place, he had tallen desperately 


his grandfather might well have chilled the heart 
of any one less sanguine than himself. * If 
thou’st come all this lov.g way thinking to 


other lodger. . be locked out for the night. 

Whatever Will Provant’s feelings m the matter ln t p e ficC ond place, he had lallen desperately 
might be, lie took care to keep them to himself. i n l OV e with sweet Bessie Ford, who was mdLput- 
No one ever heard him whisper a syllable ably one of the prettiest girls m Seargill. More 
derogatory of his grandfather, lie had not been than once before bad Will suffered from the same 
a week in the little town before he was the most eoni[»laint, but all previous attacks bad been like 
popular person in it. There was a soit of open- so ma . u V outbreaks ot nettlemsli m coni pan - 
. , r r i i , i. , • , 1 . soil with the fierce fever which now consumed mm. 

an-, breezy fruluiem about lum winch mo-t u not , m to Uie e th ., t u UM - ( . was 

people found very taking. Among the men lie alr(!|lI , , . tllut fU merely lent an added 

was hail-fellow-well-met, always ready with a /est lo Will’s pursuit of her. lie thought far too 
hearty grip of the hand and a song or a story highly of himsell to doubt for one moment his 
when called on in the bar parlour of the ATim/’s ability to run her Mvecthcai t off and win Bessie 
Head or the Jlivtf «* Jlells of an evening ; and for his own. The fellow in question had been 
what was perhaps more to the purpose, always pointed out to him -a great hulking, begrimed 
seemingly more pleased to treat others than to engine-driver on the railway, Steve (uirside by 
be treated himself; for, to all appearance, he nanie ; ^ dl sniffed disdainfully, and ran his fin- 
ii, /\ . 1 A t iters through his glossy beard at the thought ot 

lacked nothing m the way ol means. As tor ”, , . ” ° , . , * . , h (llTlulw 

. , ” .. .. . there being any tiossibilily ot rivalry between 

tlie mnmngeable portion ol the other sex, they llimael[ nlld ‘Mmiireer Smokejack,’ as lie dubbed 
were all but unanimous ill agreeing that be was steve contemptuously to liimwdl. 
the handsomest young fellow w ho had been seen Bessie Ford was a slender, blue-eyed, yellow- 
in Seargill for many a day. lie was tall and haired girl of twenty, whose manners and appear- 
somevvlmt gaunt, but muscuh.r and straight as mice would not h.ue discredited a far higher 


an arrow, lie had an oh\e complexion and thin 
clear-cut features. He had a smile which came 
and went with equal facility, and w hich showed 
off to advantage his large white teeth. His eyes 
were dark and brilliant, somewhat overbold, it 


position in life than the one she filled ; for 
Besses father was merely the foreman porter at 
the Seargill railway station, wdiile she herself was 
an assistant in a shop. The shop in question, 
which called itself an ‘emporium,’ wus devoted to 
the sale of periodicals, newspapers, stationery, and 


nmy be, when bent on a woman, but lie could fancy articles of various kinds, and had, in addi- 
endue them with an expression of pleading tion, a small circulating library attached to it, in 
tenderness, or Romeo-like passion, whenever it which the newest novel was at least half-a-dozen 
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years old. This shop, which was kept by a 
widow, and in which the only male employed 
was a youth of sixteen, began to have Will 
Provant for. a customer most days of the week. 
It was remarkable how frequently he found him- 
self in want of note-paper, or envelopes, or some 
other of the numerous articles purveyed at the 
emporium. And then he began to enter on quite 
a course of *novel-reading, changing his volumes 
as often as three times a week ; and when he 
happened to have Bessie to wait on liim, it was 
singular what a diilieult matter the choosing of 
a book became. Before long he found out the 
particular half-hour when Mrs Fountain and the 
other young-lady assistant went up-stairs to 
dinner and Bessie had the shop to heiself. After 
that his visits were nearly always timed accord- 
ingly. 

As a matter of course, Bessie was not long in 
discovering that she herself was the magnet 
which drew Pro van t so often to the shop. There 
was no mistaking his glances of admiration, which 
were considerably bolder ami more outspoken 
than anything she had been used to, nor the way 
in which he tried to hold her hand for a moment 
whenever she had to give him change, which was j 
very often, till at length she found it expedient 
to place the money on the counter and leave it 
for him to pick up. Bessie was but a girl and a 
pretty one, and dearly as .die loved Stexo (Jaiside ! 
m her Iie.ut, she could not help being flattered 
ami pleased by the unstinted admiration accorded \ 
her by the handsome dark-eyed stranger, about 
whom there xxas a flavour of romance xvhich 
added not a little to his attractiveness But 
Bessie xxas a prudent girl, and when Will began 
to haunt the shop v\ believer she was alone in it, . 
she xv as careful nexer to emerge from behind the j 
safeguaul of the counter. If he xx anted a book at j 
such times, he had to go into the back shop and j 
choose it for himself. Still, she could not turn a 
deaf ear to him — nor, indeed, had she any xvish 
to do so -xv lien he pert hed himself on one of the : 
stools m front of the counter ami began to chat ! 
to her, brightly and pleasantly, about places he ' 
had been to and people and tilings he had seen, j 
and to inmate to her loinaiitie episodes of which \ 
he had been the hero, in that strange, far-axvay ^ 
world from xxhitli he had come, almost like aj 
visitant from another sphere, and to xxlnch lie j 
would doubtless go back ere long. It was all 
very fresh and fascinating to the country-bred 
girl, whose imagination often flexv away xvitli her 
far beyond the narrow limits of her every-day 
surroundings. And then, having discovered that 
she was passionately fond of flowers, Will rarely 
failed to appear without one in his button-hole, 
of xvhich lie made a point of begging her accept- 
ance — flowers, too, of a rarer kind than Bessie 
liad ever seen before, whose names die did not 
know, and which could only have been procured 
by some occult process JT0111 Squire Denton’s hot- 
houses, where, as xvas well know n, the choicest 
flowers were grown and sent off by lail to the 
London market. Surely,* Bessie argued with 
herself, even though she" was engaged to Steve, 
there could be no harm in accepting so simple a 
thing as a Hower from Mr Provant and wearing it 
in her dress ; and although she might not con- 
sciously do as he sometimes asked her to do, 
which was to ‘think of the giver/ she could not 


help being aware that, wlple in no way dis- 
loyal to her sweetheart, lie began to fill a very 
prominent place in her thoughts. 

Still, she was not one whit less unfeignedly 
glad to see Steve when he made his usual weekly ‘ 
appearance at her fathers house on Sunday after- 
noons, nor did bhe derive any less pleasure from 
his society when they went for their customary 
walk through the meadows by the banks of the 
Windle. Steve’s duties compelled him to lodge 
at Egginton, a great manufacturing town eight 
miles away, where were the local headquarters 
of the railway company, so that it was only on 
Sundays that he could get as far as Scargill. The 
engagement between the young people was now 
a couple of years old^ and it was merely the fact 
of Steve having had a bed-ridden mother to keep 
which had delayed their marriage for so long a 
time. But Mrs" (larside had now been dead for 
some months, ami Sieve was putting away every 
shilling he could spare towards furnishing a little 
home for his bride. August was now here, and 
the young engine-driver had Von a shy consent 
from Bessie to their marriage faking place in 
Christmas week. Steve was a tall muscular 
young fellow, with dark gray, honest-looking 
eves, a fringe of golden-brown beard, and a by 
no means uncomely presence, lie was still young 
in years and experiente, and at the present time 
he was employed as driver of one of the local 
goods-t rains : his secret ambition was to lise in 
Ins profession till he should one d,jy be entrusted 
with the driving of one of the main-line great 
passenger expresses. 

Scargill railway station was a good mile and a 
lmlf from the heart of the town. To those people 
who wondered why the two had not been brought 
nearer emb other, the answer was that engineering 
difficulties hail stood in the way, and that, as the 
railway could not be bi ought closer to the town, 
the best thing the latter could do was to move 
itself nearer the railway, which it was proceeding 
to do, after a fashion, by giadually stretching 
out an* arm, which at no distant date would 
reach to and include the point in question. 

Bessie’s usual walk, morning and evening, to 
and from business was along this rather dreary 
stretch of road, in which more or less of building 
operations were always going forward. But there 
was another and a much pleasanter walk along 
the banks of the canal, albeit a little longer, by 
means of which she could get between home and 
business, and during the summer months that 
was often the way she took. The walk was 
screened by a fringe of trees, wliie^ shaded it 
pleasantly from the sun, and gave jt at the same 
time an air of semi-seclusion. 

Bessie hardly knew whether to be pleased or 
annoyed when, one evening as she was on her 
way home, she encountered Will Fro van t loaning 
over the stile which gave admission to the foot- 
path by the canal. Was he there accidentally, 
or on purpose to intercept her? was the question 
she asked Jier»elf ; but it was one she" w’as unable 
to answer. In any case, he greeted her with his 
frank-seeming smile, which displayed his gleam- 
ing teeth through the black rift of his moustache 
and beard, and turned to walk w'itli her, as if it 
w’ere the most natural thing in the world that 
lie should do so. Bhe could see that his eyes 
took note of the flower in her belt, which he had 
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given her earlier ii% the day, and she Mas afraid 
that he might draw certain inferences there- 
from such as she was far from wishing him to 
draw. His talk was easy and animated, as it 
always was. Presently he brought it round to 
a topic os to which he hod hinted more than 
once already ; to-day, however, lie spoke openly. 
Such a charming gill as Bessie was far too good 
—‘far too rare and precious’ — to be buiied alive 
in such a ‘dog-rot’ place as Scargill, where she 
was unappreciated und altogether out of her 
propel* sphere. Her true home ought to be in 
America, more especially in one of the glorious 
Western States. In Kansas or Arizona, for 
instance, she would at once he elevated to her 
proper position — that of ( a ‘Society Queen’ — 
whatever that might be — and have all the ‘chiv- 
alry’ within a circuit of fifty miles ‘worshipping 
at her shrine’ — and so on, and so on, in a similar 
high-faluting strain. Bessie hstened m silence, 
her bosom rising and falling a little more quickly 
than usual, but lindiftg not a word to say in 
reply. Will parted from 'her nt the point w here 
she had to turn oil* fof- home. As he held her 
baud for a moment and lifted his soft broad- 
brimmed hat, there came a Hash into hr* eyes 
which caused hers to Mutter and tall on the 
instant, and left her blushing and trembling as 
he turned to go back by the way he had 
come. 

BeSsie Ford was not without some of the weak- 
nesses of hev sex. It was impossible to legist 
deriving a species of sweet satisfaction from the 
knowledge that more than half the young women 
in the town envied her her undoubted conquest 
of the ‘ handsome American,’ as Will was called, 
despite the fact of his being a native of the place. 
Two evenings later she found Will waiting at 
the stile again. Again he kept her company to 
within a slioit distance of home ; hut Bessie felt 
that if this sort of thing were to go on, it could 
not fail to come to her sweetheart’s ears. She 
and Will had been seen together by more tlmn 
one person who knew of her engagement Vo Steve, 
and gossip flies fast in small country towns. So 
for the next few evenings she slimmed the dan- 
gerous path by the canal, and went home by the 
omnibus which plied between the Kuufa Arms ; 
Hotel and the railway station. 

A week passed without Will troubling her in 
any way, and then, with the inconsistency of her 
Bex, she began to long to see him again. She 
missed his bright talk and the flowers he used 
to bring her. His visits to the shop had made , 
a pleasan Whittle break in the monotony of her j 
life, and the cessation of them affected her like a j 
loss. The fact was, although, of course, Bessie 
was unaware of it, that Will had been away for 
four or five days attending a race meeting m a 
neighbouring county. There came, however, a 
certain noon when he found his way once more 
to Mrs Fountain’s shop It was ^luring the half- 
hour when he knew that, m all probability, he 
should find Bessie alone. The sparkle in her 
eyes and the blush that su lfused her cheeks 
avouched to him that she was not displeased to 
see him again. And how lovely she looked 1 
Nowhere among all the great ladies on the grand 
stand had he seen a face which in his eyes was 
at all comparable to Bessie’s. He was carrying 
a bouquet of choice orchids — Mowers more strange 

n 


and exquisite in their tropical loveliness than any 
Bessie had ever seen before. 

‘For you,’ he said as he touched the flowers 
lightly with his lips aiul then placed them on 
the counter in front of her. 

‘Oh, how lovely!’ broke involuntarily from 
her lips. Then, a moment later: ‘But indeed, 
and indeed, Mr Pro van t, I can’t accept them.’ 

‘Can’t!’ responded Will with a lifting of his 
heavy brow*. ‘If you have a reason, I should 
like to hear it.’ 

Bessie hesitated, and the colour in lier cheeks 
deepened. How was it possible to explain that 
there had suddenly come over her a consciousness 
that she was in some sort wionging the man 
whose promised wife she was ill accepting flowers 
from another unknown to him? No such thought 
had ever struck her before. Will was watching 
her with an amused smile, under which, howe\er, 
lurked something veiled and sinister. He could 
give a pretty good guess at the feelings at work 
in her mind. ‘ Reason or no reason,’ he went 
on to say, ‘ I ’ve brought them purposely for 
you ; and if you won't accept them, whv, I ’ll just 

scrunch ’em under my heel and But that’s 

nonsense. Take them ; they aie yours.’ Then, 
without guing her time for any fuither dis- 
claimer, he said : ‘So, you little witel), joli have 
taken to going home by ’bus, eh ! One w ouhl 
have thought the footpath by the canal, with 
the sunlight shining through the leaves, was a 
far pleasanter road these autumn evenings.’ 

‘i suppose this is a flee country, and that I 
can go home whichever w r ay I please,’ answered 
Bessie with a toss of lier head. 

‘Of course you can, my blue-ejed darling/ 
responded Will composedly. — Bessie stared at 
him: lie laid never addressed her in such a 
strain before. — ‘1 am not so stupid ’as not to 
know your reasons for going home by bus ; but 
you won’t find it quite so easy to get ml of me 
as all that.’ He hitched the stool on which he 
was sitting a little lieai or the counter, and resting 
his arms on the latter, fixed Ins dark glowing 
eyes full on Bessie’s face. ‘I think it’s about 
time that you and I came to an understanding/ 
he said. ‘Six weeks from now* I am going back 
to the Slates, and I mean to take jou with 
me !’ 

‘Oh!’ was all the startled gill found breath 
for. 

‘Don’t misunderstand me. 1 mean to take you 
as my wife. — Don’t speak just jet. i know what 
you are about to say — that \ ou aie already 
engaged. But what has that to do with it? 
Such a girl as \ ou were never intended to he 
the wife of an engine-diiver. ] have loved you, 
Bessie, from Hie moment I set eyes on jou, with 
a passion, an intensity such as yonder tepid- 
blooded smoke jack never had the capacity eveh 
to dream of. What do such as he know of love 
as w*e know* it in that rjew’er world beyond the 
sea? You shall he mine, Bessie — the w’lfe of a 
man who know r s how to appreciate you, and who 
can place you in a ‘sphere such as Nature lias 
fitted you to adorn. 1 have made up my mind 
to buy a big ranche way down Californy and 
to make you its mistress. It will be a glorious 
life — a life such as vou w*ho have grown up in 
a one-liorse place like this can only faintly 
imagine. There, for months at a time, no speck 
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of cloud darkens the sky; there the most beau- 
tiful flowers are as common as weeds are here. 
Your home shall be built in the midst of an 
orange grove ; you shall have servants to wait 
upon you hand and foot, and as many horses 
to ride as there are letters to your name. You 
shall * 

But at this point his flight of rigmarole came 
to an abrupt end. A premonitory cough at the 
head of the stairs warned him of the approach 
of Mrs Fountain. He had spoken so rapidly and 
with such impassioned fervour that Bessie had 
found it impossible to interrupt him. Now, how- 
ever, there was a moment’s chance, for Mrs Foun- 
tain was old and came down-stairs very slowly. 

‘If you knew that I am engaged, as you say 

J rou did, you had no right to speak to me as you 
mve,’ exclaimed the girl in low but vehement 
tones. ‘1 must request tli.it you will never apeak 
to me on such a subject again, and also that you 
will cease to bring me any more flowers, because 
I shall certainly decline to accept them.’ 

For a moment or two Will’s lips turned a 
blue-white, and his eyes became like two points 
of vivid flame, but it was a spasm of passion 
which vanished as quickly as it had come, and 
when lie spoke it was with his usual easy, smiling 
nonchalance. ‘ Do you know, Bessie, that you 
look most deueedly pretty when your “dander’s 
nz,” as we say m tile States ? I calculated how 
you would feel called on to take it just at first, 
consequently 1 amt disappointed. But if you 
think Will Pro van t s going to take No for an 
answer down cm the nail like that, you were 
never more mistaken in \our life. Take time 
to think it over, my pretty — second thoughts are 
neailv always best, bfoten. The day you promise 
to be my wife I ’ll buy you a twenty-guinea 
engagement ring.’ A moment later lie was gone, 
leaving Ins flowers behind linn. 

SOME MOORISH MENDICANTS. 

Thrice blessed is that beggar whose lot is cast 
in a country over which floats the green flag j 
sacred to Mohammed : happy in living in a 
land where mendicancy is the recognised pro- 
fession for all unfortunates who have failed m* 
other arts and occupations ; happy in his climate ; 
happy in the fewness of his needs compared with I 
those of Ins Jess-favouied northern brother, whom ! 
neither the law nor the weather will permit to j 
go half-clad ; happiest of all m Ins immunity j 
from the nagging attentions of a pitiless con- ; 
stabulary, for of regular municipal police there 
are none to harshly move lnm on ; or, if lie prove 
refractory, to march him into the dread presence 
of the stipendiary, and procure him a* sentence ol 
fourteen days for daring to loaf about the streets 
without visible meant of support. It would 
almost appear that in the case of the mendicant 
there is some approach to a geographical dis- j 
tribution of happiness, for*t i* incontestable that j 
along the Mohammedan parallel of latitude 
beggardom is better off than elsewhere, enjoying j 
as it does the gracious patronage of the law and j 
the climate, ! 

, As for Great Britain, the levy of the poor-rate I 
has done much to deprive the begging profession j 


of its attractions, by seriously diminishing its 
lucrativeness ; for there is nothing benumbs the 
charity of an average citizen so effectually as the 
periodical visits of the rate-collector. 

Just contrast, for instance, the shivering, 
badgered existence of the English beggar with 
the pleasant life of a Moorish member of the 
craft. For the v <h part of a penny, which 
the fractional copper coinage of his country 
supplies him in the shape of blanquios , one 
hundred and fifty to the franc, the beggar of 
j Morocco can keep his rag of soul and his body 
very comfortably together for the day. The sun- 
shine alone represents meat and drink and clothes 
and coppers to that fortunate individual. No 
inexorable ‘peeler’ bids him move on, for there is 
no statute in his land to proclaim begging a mis- 
demeanour. There is so much comfort in the 
sunshine that he does not feel impelled to create 
an artificial warmth within him at the bar of the 
nearest house ol call when Charity has paused to 
drop a penny in his greasy hat Nor, for that 
matter, has he any greasy elmpeau in hand for 
the reception of penn’orths of compassion from 
passers-by ; and let this be recorded to his credit, 
that to whatever depth of poverty he may be 
reduced, lie never sinks to the indignity of cast- 
off clothing ; though whether this is to be 
ascribed to the economical practice followed by 
well-to-do Moors of utilising their old jelubs for 
blankets w hen past use as jeldb.% and when too 
shabby to be any longer employed as blankets, 
cutting them up into mule-cloths ; or, on the 
other hand, is owing to some innate nobility of 
character peculiar to the mendicant of Morocco 
which prevents him stooping to the degradation 
of anaying himself m the ex-gniments of gen- 
tility, we must leave to the charitable intei- 
pretation of the reader. And not only ill their 
appearances and appurtenances, but in their busi- 
ness methods, are the beggars of north and south 
as different as the latitudes they live in ; for 
while the free and enlightened British beggar 
besieges? your back-door or slinks after you to 
whine liis plaintive tale (ledolent ol rum) into 
your private ear, the Moor sits cowled like a 
friar at the mosque door or at the market gate, 
gravely silent, contemplating the ground at your 
feet ; or it he speaks at all, it is to Allah, to 
whom he addresses his supplications, to Allah 
and his prophet Mohammed ; and if you are 
moved to give, he receives your dole as his due, 
for not only are you therein obeying the behest 
of the Koran, but you are feeing an advocate to 
proclaim hereafter, at the Great S wdien it 
shall stand you in most stead, tj*e good deeds 
you did upon earth. 

In a certain covered alley-way, the name of 
which in Arabic is Jama el K<bn\ leading out of 
the principal street of Tangier, by the side of the 
great mosque, there is a little colony of beggars 
established, attracted to the spot by the shelter 
i( affords against the excessive blaze of mid-day 
sunshine^and by the constant stream of devout 
Moslems who at all hours shake off their Blippers - 
and enter the church by the side-door in the 
alley, from whom, coming out of the presence of 
Allah, a meed of charity may the more hopefully 
be anticipated. The alley itself is in a manner 
sanctified by contact with the holy edifice, and 
not infrequently, in the cour&e of the day’s 
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religious ceremonial the voice of the dlcma within 
the mosque, wailing the Aitanies, comes rever- 
berating and resonant into the outer air, carrying 
with it a strain of lamentation as from a man 
labouring in spiritual agony. Lying eubt and 
west, this tiny roofed street admits the sun into 
its recesses during certain hours only, that is, 
before ten in the morning and after three p.m., 
when he can he trusted to behave himself with 
propriety and moderation. Here, as into a 
haroour of refuge, drift the beggarly remnants of 
decayed mendicants, and coiling themselves up 
within their jddbs, only leaving their feet sticking 
out in some chosen blot of sunshine, sleep away 
the memory of their woes ; and if it do not offend 
you to stand beside one of these sackfuls of 
humanity, observe narrowly the protruding feet, 
and you will see the toes open and shut from 
time to time, like the claws ol lobsters, in the 
excessive enjoyment of the *’ warmth and the 
siesta. Suddenly, provoked at last out of all 
patience, one of the sleepers wakes and sits up in 
a fury of resentment, plunges his hand down deep 
into the folds of his ragged robe, and after a brief 
but determined resistance on the part of the flea, 
drags it out in triumph, and having flung it away 
from him, subsides again into his rags and 
cloze. 

Yet even in thi* sanctum of poverty a small 
industry has established itself (on a straw buffet) 
in the shape of stick-carving, and in the person 
of a cadaverous Moor, of somewhat dilapidated 
aspect, with a very sharp no^e and a rather blunt 
penknife, which latter is his only tool. The 
other accessories of his trade consist of a few tiny 
dishes of coarse red-lead, and indigo an naturel, 
a pot of sand, a bowl of water, a correct eye, 
some artistic talent, uud an inexhaustible fund of 
patience. With these means at his disposal he will 
carve you patterns on picture- frames, or illustrate 
a walking-stick with alternating squares and 
rhomboids and triangles of led- lead and indigo 
all the way down in a spiral coil from the crook 
to the ferrule. From time to time, to counteract 
the crampncss of liis position, he breaks oil* to 
solace himself by blowing aimlessly up and down 
the gamut of a toy melodeon, after which he goes 
1 to work again refreshed and invigorated. v 

It is not so many years ago since the penal code 
of Morocco included mutilation among its recog- 
nised punishments for larceny. Instead of taking 
away the thief’s libel ty and keeping him out of j 
harm’s way at the further expense of tlie com- 
munity whom he had already robbed, it took 
away his e^Dsight, and thus deprived him, with 
merciless directness, of all future power of covet- 
ing liis neighbour’s goods. Not u few of these 
empty sockets arc to be seen in the streets of 1 
Tangier to-day. There is one eyeless beggar j 
whose post is on the steps of the mosque, and l 
whose continual cry is upon Ood and Mohammed. 

4 AUah-r-bhi 1 Aliah-r-bln !’ lie iterates and re- 
iterates in guttural Arabic with pathetic and 
exhausting insistence, lifting his blind «face to the 
passers-by oil which the drops of sweat glisten 
; m the sunshine. After bleating his passionate 
Appeal for some space of time without inter- 
ymission and without result, he falls into a momen- 
tary despair, and drooping his head under the 
shadow of the cowl he wears, murmurs to himself 
'Over the fruitlessness of his supplications. At 


nightfall this beggar shifts his quarters to one of 
the city’s gates, where a little company of his 
fellow’s, with faces blanched by leprosy, clamour 
upon Allah till the last passenger and the last 
mule have gone by, and the Moorish sergeant, 
with his lantern and musket, eomes to shut and 
bolt the great wooden doors. 

No lees pathetic, and much more weird, is the 
figure of the ancient diminutive wizard in cowl 
and gown who sits rocking himself back and 
foitli ceaselessly in the gutter at the side of the 
Kasha lane, for all the world like a little toy 
mandarin on rockers. Asses walk over him, and 
the woild goes by regardless ; but for all that he 
never ceases to cry, over and over, over and over, 
with breathless haste, the name of Allah in every 
variety of accent and key. 

Much more Saxon than Moor, in appearance 
at anyrate, is the red-haired blind beggar lad 
who is generally to be seen hurrying and blun- 
dering at a reckless speed through the crowded 
streets, going nowhere m particular at a headlong 
pace which, if he enjoyed the use of Ins eyes, lie 
would hardly dare attempt. It has been suggested, 
not without some show of probability, that he 
derives his carroly locks and Saxon face from 
some forefather of his ol English biith, who in 
the good old piratical days may have fallen into 
the hands of Moorish sea-rovers, turned renegade 
to save his lite, and completed his domestication 
1>V taking unto himself a Moslem woman to wife. 
This boy has picked up a tulle of pigeon-Knglish 
and turns it to account in supplicating alms : 
‘(Jivee penny to povero blindo ! ’ If he over- 
hears you conversing in English in the street, he 
fastens lumsell on you, lays hold of you by what- 
ever aiticlc ol attire he can clutch, and will on 
no account let go till you have paid a ransom for 
your liberty. 

There is another and a smaller boy-beggar w r ho 
is usually to be found — or rather who usually 
finds ifa a — on th.it shoe of beach hemmed in by 
the town’s battlements between the sea and the 
( ’ustom-lioiise. llcie, as you stroll down towards 
the stone jittv, a very small hoy in an orange- 
tawny jdab ( hit, only garment) suddenly pops 
round a stranded boat, ‘Sus’ you, and beseeches 
chanty with outstretched hand. With a nega- 
tive shake of the head and ail impatient ‘la — la, 
emtehe!’ you pass on ; hut, not by any means 
to be so easily lepulsed, he dodges round the boat 
again, and towing loith a sightless, tottering old 
man, bears down on you afresh, confident that 
this time, with so overwhelming a claim on your 
compassion, he will not be refused. 

A little way oif, sitting halt asleep in the shade 
on the sand, you come upon a company of three 
more decrepit mendicants, enjoying a peaceful 
harbourage while their boy-guides disport them- 
selves gaily on the beach and harass the water- 
carrier-, with whom they exchange a great deal 
of playful banter and occasional handfuls of 
pebbles or mud. 

Vet, again, there ip your holy'’ beggar — your 
mendicant saint or ‘sauto,’ who, being alllicted 
with paralysis or imbecility, conceives himself 
therefore one of the chosen children of Allah, 
and levies his tax upon your piety rather than 
your charity. It is no matter to him that you 
owe no allegiance to Mohammed ; on the contrary, 
he appears to make a particular merit of fleecing 
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‘ Christian dogs ’ of tlieir hlanquios. ‘ Santo ! * says 
he, by way of introduction, tapping himself on 
the breast, ‘una peseta, — givee me! Santo !’ and 
in further corroboration, produces a string of 
beads and dandles them before your eyes. Why 
he is a Saint it would be impossible to predict, 
judging by his appearance. Perhaps he is con- 
sidered holy because he is so very dirty ; perhaps 
because the left half of his unprepossessing visage 
is rendered still less attractive by a stroke ; or it 
may be that he has been thrice to Mecca, and 
thereby sanctified himself for ever and a day. 

But by far the most magnificent beggar in 
Tangier is that old scamp of an Arab with the 
keen hawk face and grizzly goat’s beard and but 
one leg, who sits perched royally on a high stool 
before the rich Jew Nahon's door in Soko Street. 
Fantastically rigged out with coloured cottons 
and medals and a great twisted turban, lie cuts a 
rakish figure, and by his warlike air and the long 
assegai which he carries, gives one to suppose 
that he must have lost his leg in some desperate 
tribal conflict ; for it is pretty evident that the 
old fellow has been a fire-eater in bis day. Let- 
ting the Faithful go by unchallenged, he accosts 
all stranger*, loudly demanding a ‘peseta’ of each 
one— not a stiver loss— and when yon answer him 
with a stare of amused denial and pass on, the 
hoary old scamp launches after you some gay 
impertinence? in Arabic, at which the loungers 
laugh, to your confusion. 


A YARN SPUN IN MANITOBA. 

You say you would like to know what our life in 
Manitoba really is like. The best I can do is to 
send >ou my diary m the shape of a story. As 
I did not keep one until Seymour joined me, I 
cannot give you my first year out here, alone 
under a tent spread over a barrel ; or in the 
winter, alone in my shanty, which wa* so cold, 
that my beef, six feet from the stove, never 
thawed out till the spring. It was mostly misery, 
though 1 didn’t know it at the time ; anyway, 
I don’t look back on it with pleasure. 

It must be nearly seven a.m. But this is a 
Monday morning in October (1888), and my week 
for ploughing was out yesterday. Not that we 
plough on Sunday, but the one of us whose week 
it is, is responsible for the bulls Mose* and Aaron, 
and for tlieir Sunday capers. Last week I had to 
get breakfast and then work the bulls; wdiile Sey- 
mour did the ‘chores’ (that is, milk the cow*s, feed 
the pigs, &c.), cooked, and did odd jobs. To-day 
puts us the other way on. I said to my<clf : ‘It 
feels cold ; I won’t get up first to-day. I got up 
fn;«t la*t week and had the fire lit beforc # Seymour 
stirred. 1 believe he is shamming to be asleep, 
and waiting for me. He can wait. I’ll have 
another snooze ;’ and I turned over to carry out 
my resolve, when a shower of earth from the 
unfinished door-frame made *ue roll back. A lien 
was looking inquiringly in through the gap, and 
seeing everything quiet, came fluttering down. I 
have a prophetic feeling she will land on the 
grub table, which she does with a little nervous 
cackle. 

Perhaps before going any further 1 had better 
give you a^notion of our house. It is what is 
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known as a ‘dug-out’ Outside, it looks like a 
huge grave-mound, w*ith a window' at either end, 
and a ditch running up to a door in the side. Ou 
a dark night in winter you might walk over the 
top of it, imagining it to be a drift. But ‘come 
right in,’ as the Kan ucks have it, and yon will 
find two sheetless beds, on bedsteads made of 
poles, w’ith string stretched across them, *t\vo 
tables, three chans, some rough shelves, a gun- 
! rack, a stove in the middle of the room, and boxes 
under the beds to act as wardrobes. So much f&r 
! our furniture. 

The floor and the walls for four feet are of 
mother-earth ; then come logs with mud-plaster 
between. A post, supporting the ridge-pole, 
bristles wd tb nails, frofu which hang frying-pans, 
clothes, a looking-glass, &c. 

To return to our hen amongst the victuals. 
She has already p^t the teapot and a till cup on 
the floor ; and alter craning her neck over the 
edge and looking sideways down at them, she 
looks around lor a sale place to*piil her egg. The 
open flour-sack seems to have attractions, but the 
cat is wandering round the bottom of it. She 
turns her head ; Seymour’s bed catches her eye ; 
just by liis side there is a hole in the mattress. 
With another nerwus ea< kle and flutter, which 
reminds me of an old counlry-w'oman crossing a 
fetieet in flout of a cab, she alights on Seymour’s 
bed. I feel convinced, if lie was asleep before, be 
must be awake now ; yet lie does not otter to get 
up. I dozed again, when her rejoicings over the 
egg awoke me. She lias laid it by his side and is 
pacing hi* body, in time to tier shrieks. He wakes 
with a stmt; the egg is no longer of the shape 
over which a hen would like to brood. She is 
fluttering against the pane ; a cowhide boot is 
humming through the air ; it bits her and carries 
her through the pane ; and now' she is on the 
loot expressing her indignation — while Seymour 
is expressing Ins in shocking language below' 

We both feel cross as we dress, for it is late and 
cold, aiid.the w ind is blowing through the broken 
pane. Seymour with chattering teetli shoves a 
sack in the hole and starts to light the fire ; while 
I go out to milk and do the chores, which done, 
I come in with a good appetite. 

• Seymour places in silence a bowl of hot bread 
and milk on the table. My appetite goes. Bread 
and milk is very nice ; but when you have bad it 
and nothing el*e from Thursday’s dinner to Sun- 
day’s supper, it gets monotonous ; and this being 
Monday morning, I had expected duck, as on 
Sundays we go out to fill the larder, «qjd yester- 
day we brought in six. I mention ‘duck’ to 
Seymour. He only says : ‘ There wfis no time to 
cook one/ 

Well, it is all there is. I swallow it and load 
up my pipe ; it has often before now helped to 
make a satisfactory meal of a poor one, as, when 
under a tent, it was often the only part of my 
meal that had sec^i the file. 

I wash the dishes and start for a new ‘ dug-out 9 
I am making for the calves. By eleven a.m. my 
opinion i 5 ?, ‘Biead and milk is poor stuff to dig 
oil ; I ’ll go and get dinner/ 

As I got out of the pit, I noticed a prairie fire, 
or rather the smoke of it ; the wind seemed blow*- 
ing it our way too. I considered : ‘ Had w’e better 
go and plough some more furrows at the southern 
fireguard, or have dinner V My stomach dis- 
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tmzt\y said *. ‘Blow fhe furrows ; let’s have some 
[ duck.’ * 

I didn’t waste much time over the clucks. 
Having made a roaring fire, I singed, off all the 
feathers of two, except for a little stubble in 
islands here and there. T put them to roast, 
and potatoes and turnips to boil , waited lor 
Seymour, who, when he came, good-naturedly 


bone in the potato. ll r c hold a council of war, 
in* which it is decided that the occasion admits 
a pipe after dinner; as the wind is so light, 
there ’s lots of time. 

As we go down, we see the first tongue of fire, 
running as fast as a horse could trot, north-east ; 
but it is two miles to the west of us. We begin 
burning small patches on the south of the guard, 
keeping it under with bag and broom. This 
lasts until sunset, when we s$e the fire, half a 
mile off, coining for us from behind a bend in 
the creek. We go to meet it, as the more of it 
we can put out,* the .more feed for the cattle next 
year. Neighbour Benton having put out his share 
of fire round Ins farm, and seen it safely past 
him, has come with his three sons to our aid, 
and by midnight all danger is past 

This is Friday ; we have t*> go to Brant, our 
town, some seven miles off, to get a plough-point 
I want some warm felt boots ; we both want 

r wder and shot. AVe strike a bee-line for Brant. 

buy my hoots ; mv feet aren’t small, and in 
felts you hatfi to take a size and a half larger 
than in ordinary boots, which brings me to 
elevens, as they have not any half-sizes. Seymour 
grins as he sees me mount for going home. 1 
try to pay no attention ; hut as we pass the hotel 
loungers, some wag calls out : ‘dome out of them 
boots! Come out! No use saying you aren’t 
there ; I can see your arms hanging out !’ — which 
raises a laugh, 'in which Seymour joins. 

‘Well, small things please little minds,’ 1 con- 
sole myself with replying ; but 1 wish 1 had held 
my tongue, for a glim old-timer, who [iad been 
silently watching us, exclaims: ‘True, true, 
sonny, and big things please big minds; there ’a 
nought mean or little about them boots.’ 

Wc don’t get home till sunset, doing to Brant 
always wastes a day. Our mail is generally 
brought up for us by one or other of our neigh- 
bours once a fortnight. We had a budget to-day 
for Ward, a neighbour of ours, which we delivered 
on our way home, taking tea there. 

Ward is a married man with five children, who 
is always advising me to marry. ‘ Why, you 
, have two cows, two ponie«, five pigs, some 
poultry, &c.* # If I were in your place, I would 
not be unmarried twenty-four hours.’ 

So far, I have failed to see why the possession 
of so much stock should necessitate a wife ; 
besides, Seymour owns half of everything ; and 
even if I xvere alone, she would waut a house, 
And sheets perhaps, and no inert; expeditions on 
Sunday ; and possibly the pipe would be tabooed 

in the house, and But I quail. at the veiy 

thought of even these ‘amis,’ and I can see btill 
more, and fancy further. 

Saturday. — The bulls all this forenoon went 
‘shocking ;’ Moses, the nigh ox, crowding Aaron 
J fOUt of the furrow. I think I have an idea which 
' will make them walk in the way they should go. 

; Some nails driven through a board, so as to leave 


the eighth of an inch sticking through, I bans 
over Aaron’s side, the points towards Moses. I 
suppose the Society of Cruelty to Animals nihdifc 
object ; I only wish they were doomed to ploirk 
an acre a day with Moses and Aaron. We start 
All goes well for quarter of an hour ; then Moses 
takes a lean-up against Aaron. He is electrified 

, ... , „ . - he is the boss of the two~he stops short, and 

overlooked the stubble on the duck and the / looks at Aaron, who at once takes advantage of 

1 * Jf - ,Tr 1 - 11 :l - f ‘the halt to pass up a cud to chew. Innocence is 

written in his every feature, as, with half-closed 
eyes and nose in air, he enjoys this delicious cud. 
Even Moses is satisfied, for without a word from 
me he begins his crawl once more. We are near- 
ing the end of the furrow, when he again reclines 
against Aaron ; this time he doesn’t stop to con- 
sider a moment, his right hindleg is brought up 
to his ear, and he deals Aaron, who had been 
hanging back, a kick in the snout ; and here 
things get a little mixed. Aaron recoils to curl 
his nose in the air and snort through it, a9 it 
hurt ; but Moses turns on him with his horns, 
and chafes him round the plough, giving him a 
dig at every chance, at which poor Aaron begins 
to bawl. They have twice described a circle 
round the plough, and now are happy : the nigh 
ox on the off-side, the chains twisted, their heads 
where their tails ought to be, facing the plough, 
which is a rod from the furrow ; and they gaze 
at me with half-closed eyes, as they chew the 
end of contentment. 

1 don’t attempt to reproach them ; I feel too 
utterly squashed. I can unharness and harness 
them again in live minutes ; but it takes me a 
quaiter of an liour to get them going again. 
And till Seymour’s welcome signal to unhitch, 
a* it’s time to start on a duck-hunting expedition, 

T am pulling at Moses’ line and howling ‘Haw’ 
in every inflection of tone of command and 
entreaty that my voice is capable of. 

I unhitch, and find Dave Benton and Rule at 
the house. Dave has brought over lots of deli- 
cacies, jam, pies, cakes, &c. We take a frying- 
pan, eggs and bread, butter and salt, also some 
wood, as where w'e are going there is no fuel, 
which accounts for the tameness of the ducks, as 
the Indians for tint reason never camp there. 

It is bright moonlight, and we are having a 
pipe over a cheerful fire after a good fill, when 
the dogs begin to raise Cain over something in 
the long idough- grass. Dave, the only one who 
has his gun handy, rushes over, and soon fires. 
There’s a cry, and something springs at him, 
lie is a very cool fellow is Dave ; he gives a 
vigorous lunge with his gun-barrels, which makes 
it swerve a little to one side, and the claws that 
were meant for his face only tear his coat collar 
as the brute falls ; and he gives it a second 
barrel, which finishes it. We are with linn by 
this time/ and find it to be a full-grown lynx, 
which is brought to the camp-fire and skinned, 
while, we congratulate Dave, and eagerly clutch 
at the guns at every noise. At last wc turn 
in, ami go to sleep Jp be wakened at dawn by 
Rule, who pulls our blankets off, which causes 
some language ; but soon a hot breakfast and pipe 
sets us in good humour. Thanks to him, we’ll 
catch the ducks at breakfast some five miles off. 
On our way we pass a clump of nillows; some- 
thing springs up, and Rule, whose turn it is now, 
fires both barrels in quick succession, and rolls 
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over a jumping deer, which, after we have dressed 
it, must weigh about a hundred pounds. It is 
close season now ; until November there is a fine 
for shooting them ; but that wasn’t thought of in 
the excitement of the moment, so we impress on 
each other to keep it * mum.’ 

The lakes at lost ; the largest covers some ten 
acres. The ponies are picketed, and we start for 
the bulrushes which grow all round the edge. 
Seymour and Dave on the east and south sides 
begin the butchery, driving them up to Rule and 
me on the north and west. They are so tame, 
they don’t fly, but just piddle from one of us to 
the other. T am the worst shot, but have got 
five duck. It is getting on in the afternoon. 
Dave and Rule come to me weighed down with 
some twenty ducks apiece. Dave proposes to 
start home; we have twenty miles of strange 
prairie between us and civilisation. 

The situ is set. We have duck-soup for supper, 
which takes our last stick. Our clothes are wet, 
and the night is cold. They take off their 
clothes ; I, thinking of flic morrow, leave mine 
on, ami after some shivering, go to sleep. Morn- 
ing, I watch them insinuating shivering legs 
clown clammy brae* lies, and hug myself for my 
forethought, being comparatively warm. We 
reach home about twelve, and all have dinner 
at the Bentons’. After dinner, the ducks are 
spread on the bare floor to divide up : in all, 
eighty-onc ducks and three geese. We divide 
evenly, Seymour and I counting as one. We 
can’t eat all our share before it. will go bad, so 
Wind and other neighbours come in tor some. 

It is December ; our diet changes to jack and 
bush-rabbit, and prairie-chicken, which they say 
is a grouse. 

Seymour has boon visiting the Rules a good 
deal lately. Colonel Rule is a retired Indian 
officer, younger son of some carl, 1 think ; he 
doesn’t like the Canadians, nor they him. Bob 
Miller annoyed him very much the other day. 
Observing the colonel’s crest on his carnage, he 
said, thinking to flatter: ‘'['hat’s a fine pietur’ 
on yer buggy, kuruel ! A man I worked for at 
the Portage, he laid a tine one, too, on Ins grocery 
wagon wh.it he peddled with. I’ve It caul they 
have queer animals in India ; is that a pietur’ 
of one C The ‘pietur’ in question was some 
heraldic monster that might have been a cross 
between a dragon and a nightmare. 

Christmas Day, nine a.m , clear and fine. Ten 
A.M., the blizzard. We were to have gone to 
Rule’s for the day ; hut it is impossible. Benton 
also invited us, but Seymour said lie would go to 
Rule’s, and I might go to Benton’s. Rule has a 
pretty daughter, called Kind, with rather an un- 
common style of face and colouring. She is dark, 
black hair, violet eyes, straight nose, and pointed 
chin ; her eyebrows are straight and thin" and her 
cheeks have a healthy flush of red showing 
through the clear dark skin. She is about nine- 
teen. 

The stable is only forty yiy-ds from the house, 
but I can’t see it for snow-dust You can’t call 
it snow ; it is as fine as table-salt, and as hard as 
ice. The wind is blowing a gale ; it has blown 
the heavy wagon-box off the Heigh®. I take a 
piece of string in my hand, the end of a ball 
which I leave with Seymour, and grope my way 
to the stable. Although every bit of me is covered 


except the eyes, and I breath# through a woollen 
scarf twice round my face, the wind takes my 
breath away, and confuses me as much as if it 
were wood-^moke. My eyelashes keep freezing 
together, the upper against the lower, and I have 
to keep rubbing them. 

I have twice to come back to the door and start 
afresh. When I get into the dug-out, I jerk 
the string twice ; and Seymour follows up the 
string, aii.d we feed the cattle together out of a 
supply we keep inside against such days— water- 
ing isn’t thought of. 

Eight i\m., bright moonlight ; fine, hut bitterly 
cold. There ’s not a breath of wind. I look out 
of the door for a few seconds, and feel a bee-like 
sting on the cheek thaP&hows Jack Frost is busy. 

1 rub it with snow, and am just shutting the door 
when 1 see something dark on the snow of the 
prairie — a wolf, I tjjink. Seymour gets his rifle, 
and we put on cap, seal f, and nutts, and go out. 
Seymour lakes a shot, ami hits the snow some 
three feet to one side, and put* m another car- 
tridge, when we see with horror the supposed 
wolf lift up an arm, and the frozen face of a man 
shines white in the moonlight. He is crawling 
on all-fours in the snow. We rush to him, ana 
between ns, with considerable exertion, get him 
in to the dug-out ; not by the stove, but close to 
the door, which is left ajar, so that he shan’t 
thaw too rapidly. It is Colonel Rule ! Seymour 
rushes down to the well with two pails for water, 
while I slit open sleeves, boots, sockS, &c., with a 
knife. Having poured the water into a tub, 
Seymour throws in some snow ; to thaw a frozen 
member too quickly means mortification of that 
member. The v ell-water, being from a spring, 
though feeling icc-eold in summer, in winter 
steams m the open air like hot watei. We bathe 
Ins face, hands, and feet, which arc all frozen, and 
are glad to find, that though the frost has spread 
all over Ins face, it has not struck deep, llis 
bands are the worst ; they keep freezing the 
water in gontad with them, ami we have to keep 
peeling a must of ice from off them. At last they 
cease to form the crud, and gradually get a slight, 
very slight tint in them. Then the door is shut, 
ami we la) him on a bed. It is awful agony, 
the thawing out a badly frozen member ; but be 
hasn’t even groaned ; lie whispers something to 
Seymour, who bends down to listen. Seymour, 
as soon as be hears it, pulls on Ins mitts and gets 
down his snow-shops, and hurries out, saying, as 
he snatches up a buffalo coat: ‘ Enid is in Jack- 
son’s cellar ! ’ I stop him, telling him to take 
some grub with him, and an axe to make a fire 
with ; and 1 give him a chunk of frozen milk, 
and a saucepan to warm it in. ile takes them, 
and is gone. 

Colonel Rule is in a faint. We have a bottle 
of whisky in the house ; lie lias had about a 
tablespoonful, and 1 give him more. After an 
hour lie is able to sit in a chair and smoke a 
pipe. Possibly a doctor might object; 1 don’t; 
and though* talking is an exertion to him, I 
gather that he, with Enid, started for a service at 
nine a.m., held at a neighbour’s west of us ; that : 
the storm caught them as they >vere passing, a 
mile from Jackson’s deserted house. He led the 
pony into the house, and they went into the 
cellar. At about sunset, when the wind went 
down slightly, seeing Enid was shivering with 
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cold, though she declared she was warm, he 
thought he would strike for a man who lived two 
miles off, and bring back some food and matches 
for Enid. He soon lost his way ; and at last 
merely went on walking to keep warm. The 
snow took him up t<> the calves of the legs, which 
made walking very hard, so that at last, when the 
wind did go down, and he saw our lumber shanty 
in the moonlight, his strength failed him. lie 
began to crawl, throwing off his scarf, on account 
of the ends getting under his knees ; and hi* face 
without the scarf got frozen. He saw me open 
the door just as he was getting sleepy, and tried 
to call, but couldn’t make more than a groan. 
When Seymour fired, he raised his hand as a last 
effort, and knew no more'till he found himself 
in here. 

After a while, I see him to bed ; and taking 
some more things, think 1 will go to Seymour’s 
help ; but as I get outside, I meet Seymour on 
his snow-shoes, carrying Enid on his shoulder. 
He has carried lu?r the last half-mile ; Jackson’s 
is a mile and a half away. Enid at once cries 
out to me: 4 How is my father 9 ’ Being told 
well and sound asleep, she runs into the house 
to the bed and kisses him gently, for fear of 
waking him. Seymour and d sit a short while 
in the liou«e ; and Seymour tells me in an under- 
tone how lie found Enid in the cellar, nearly 
faint, “hut unfrozen, lie made a fire, and wanned 
the milk, which, with some bread, set her to 
rights. Here Enid interrupts, to thank me for 
thinking of the food ; Seymour told her lie had 
nearly come without it. 

Enid had insisted on starting there and then to 
see her father. She put on Seymour’s snow- 
shoes, and got tired out with the new exercise at 
the end of a mile ; and then Seymour put on his 
snow-shoes again and carried her. 

We say ‘Good-night’ to her, and make a straw 
bed in I he stable. The next morning, Colonel 
Rule, after a hearty breakfast, went to sleep ; he 
is all right, except for one finger, that pains him 
rather, and a weakness, which will go away with 
rest. It is pleasant having a woman at the break- 
fast table, especially if she is nineteen and good- 
looking. 

1 leave to go to Rule’s son to tell him of lii.j 
father and sister. Hearing they are safe, Rule 
says he will wait till after dinner to bring them 
home. We liad an after-dinner pipe, and then 
started in a jumper with two pomes. The snow 
is too deep for good sleighing ; the ponies can 
only trot here and there. At la^t we reach home, 
very cold! We put the ponies in the calf-stable 
and come in.' 

As I enter, I see a grin on Rule’s face, and the 
bearing of Seymour and Enid fills me with 
alarm. Colonel Rule U smoking his pipe very 
contentedly, pretending to read an old dictionary, 
really watching Enid and Seymour. Well, here’s 
a go ! My suspicions are true * there ’s to be a 
marriage, and 1 am to live alone in this hole. 
It’s too bad of Seymour! lam also' to come to 
the marriage. I am afraid my face falls, for Enid 
kindly says : ‘ Oh, it won’t be a swell affair at all. 
Father will lend you a collar, and your Sunday 
clothes are good enough.’ I thank her for the 
^collar. 1 did have twelve when I landed in this 
, country ; but 1 have never put one on since I left 
Winnipeg, and 1 don’t know where they are. 


And now I have told you enough to give you 
some idea of the life of the Erics and Oscars. 
Isn’t it Carlyle who asks for them to come out 
here with steam-ploughs, &c. ? We all imagine we 
are Erics and Oscars ; but we don’t run to steam- 
ploughs and etceteras. It is bulls and Sliaga- 
nnppie ponies we patronise, and many of us get 
very sick of them, and hanker for something 
more exciting, and fancy the original Erics and 
Oscars had a bully time of it. I confess I have 
these fits at times ; hut 1 generally blame Sey- 
mour’s pancakes for them. 


IN DUE A ML AN IX 

I cannot go hack to the past, dear, 

Nor di earn as I <h earned before. 

Ere the sunlight had left me for ever, 

When you smiled in my dreams as of yore. 

I know it was only a dieain, dear, 

That has passed with the spnng-tide away ; 

It was scarcely jour fault if 1 deemed it 
No dieain when we played our play. 

It was not your fault that I woke, dear. 

Ami the pain of the waking is mine ; 

It has never brought sadness or soiiuw 
To that golden head of thine. 

For my life was so fio-.li and so fair, dear, 

And you loved me (it was hut a dieam), 

And mj life was a poem, made glorious 
13} a vision which did hut beam 

On my path, to make daikne-s uiou* dark, dear ; 

Ami now that all di earning is done, 

With me stays its memoiy foi ever ; 

It was not jour love that I won. 

Hut hets whom I met long ago, dear, 

In the fai -past days of my youth, 

When I w amici cd for ever in dreamland, 

And trusted in honour and truth. 

I shall nevei meet moie in this woild, dear ; 

My dreani-lo\e you slew’ long ago, 

When jon shattered the vision one spring-tide : 
She is buried beneath the snow. 

If a day it should e\or dawn, dear, 

In that land wdieie all care is past. 

And w’e stand face to face in the future, 

As once w r e stood in the past, 

It will not he you I shall greet, dear, 
but my dream that I loved long ago : 

She will lise from the grave where I laid her. 

No matter how deijp the snow 

’Mid which I laijj her to rest, dear, 

For in heaven ’twill all be past, 

And my dieam, with her face like yours, dear, 

I shall know' her, and find her at last. 

Florence Pk acock. 
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BRANKSOME TOWER 

The feast was over in Branksome Tower, 

And the Ladye had gone to her secret bower; 

Her bower that was guarded by word and by spell, 
Deadly to hear, and deadly to tell. 

Such are tlie opening words of that famous 1 Lay’ 
by which the name of Branksome Tower was to 
be made familiar to the English reading public. 
To readers of Scottish history, and to the later 
collectors and readers of Scottish ballads, the 
name had long been well known, as indicating 
the headquarters of the most powerful and 
aggressive of all the Border clans ; but it required 
the stirring verse of Scott, the charms of love 
and chivalry and romance which Ins vivid ima- 
gination wove around the name and the place, 
to make Branksome as well known on the 
English as it had been on the Scottish side of 
the Border. 

The tower of Branksome is situated about 
four miles to tlie south-west of Hawick, in Rox- 
burghshire, on the banks of the Teviot. Stand- 
ing as it does on one of the great highways 
running southwards into England, it is easy of 
reach ; but the town of Hawick affords perhaps 
the best stai ting-point. And the line woods 
which modern culture has reared in the place of 
the old native forests which had long before died 
out or been destroyed, Hanking as they do the 
rising grounds on either side of the Teviot, or 
bordering the highway, give a warmth and soft- 
ness to a landscape that otherwise would wear 
the wild and somewhat solitary aspect which 
distinguishes in general these upland Border 
valleys. The place, moreover, is surrounded on 
every side by scenes tli^t have been rendered 
memorable in many a Border song and story, 
and cannot fail to interest # deeply any visitor 
who is familiar with the literature and history of 
the district. 

This autumn morning does not promise well 
for the weather. It is cold, and what is worse, it 
is not clear. A damp chill mist hangs upon the 
mountain-sides, and spreads its cold gray skirts 


along the valley. Everything in nature seems 
to be conscious that at this season the dun 
motley of October is your only wear, and 
is correspondingly depressed. The Teviot is 
slightly swollen and discoloured by last night’s 
rain, and perhaps tjie angler is the only living 
thing who rejoices ; for a slight freshet such as 
this always makes it worth his while to busk 
the alluring fly. There is scarce a breath of 
wind, and the trees that border tlie river look 
down upon it in sullen silence, their dank gar- 
ments of fading foliage hanging heavily about 
them. At first, the general melancholy would 
seem to prelude a day of rain ; but by a happy 
chance the tide of appearances chose to turn the 
other way. Things began to look brighter ; and 
as we ascended the valley, became positively 
cheerful. For a breeze had sprung up. The 
mists withdrew themselves slowly towards the 
hill-tops, dragging their ragged skirts behind 
them, laying bare, point by point, the broken 
masses of birch and pine, or the long brown 
slopes of withered bent, flecked by straggling 
flocks of sheep. By-and-by, too, the sky 
lightened, till at length the sun togan to show 
itself through a thin veil of mist, hanging its 
disc of silver over Broadhaugli Hill. A little 
later, it had flung the veil away, and with 
undiimned splendour looked out upon the land. 

But this was not till long after we fyad passed 
tlie ancient keep of Goldielands, which, Although 
we saw it not, we knew stood up th*ere on the 
left in gray ruggedness, its battlemented top high 
above the engirdling trees. We are entering the 
defiles down which the Teviot seeks its seaward 
way, and before us we had seen, on the right, 

Where Bortha hoift’se, that loads the meads with sand, 

Rolls her red tide to Teviot’s western strand 

— and had seen it with regretful eye. For up 
Borthwick Water was Harden Burn, and on 
Harden Burn was Harden Castle, and beneath 
Harden Castle was Harden Glen, where Wat of 
Harden kept ‘ Harden’s kye.’ But Harden, full 
as it is of attraction to the Border pilgrim, is not 
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our goal to-day. Like Sir William of Deloraine, 
our watchword this morning is, ‘ For Brank- 
some, ho ! * 

As we pass upwards into the narrowing valley, 
everything is secondary in appearance to the 
magnificent trees that flank the highway, and 
x\*hich, in their richly- variegated lines, present 
ev<er new vistas of beauty to the eye. Here, the 
lofty pine lifts itself in dark and stately gran- 
deur, side by side with the spreading chestnut 
in all its splendour of orange and saffron tints. 
There, the blood-red beech hangs out its polished 
leaves, and the oak its wealth of warmer bronzes 
and browns. The ash, slow to blossom and 
slow to decay, still drapes itself in foliage as 
green as emerald ; while* the birches, ever fairest 
among the fair, droop gold- flecked tresses in the 
morning light. One could stay all day among 
those trees, feasting the eye upon their endless 
variety of light and shade, 'of colour and form, 
and overshadowed by the beauty of their melan- 
choly boughs.. „ 

But here we 'are qt Brank'-omc. Not much, 
after all, to see — to the outward eye. A white- 
washed mansion house, still inhabited, embracing 
in its design traces of an ancient castellated keep 
with the meaningless outbids of a commonplace 
modern country residence. Yet it is a famous 
place. 

* The Scott, to rival realms a mighty bar, 

Here fixed las mountain-home. 

This ancient stronghold, of which we have now 
but one tower standing, was the seat of a line 
of chieftains only a little less powerful than their 
king, and more tyrannical and aggressive at times 
than kings could safely afford to be. 

Of Brauksome — or Branxholme, as the Btic- 
cleuch family now spell it— we have traces into 
a remote past of our history. Long, possibly, 
before it core the name by which it is now 
known, it was the scene of contention and strife. 
For up oil the heights to the north will be found 
numerous round camps or earthworks, of gieut 
strength and of considerable size, constructed 
originally, in all probability, by the Welsh branch 
of the Celts, who occupied this territory before 
the Homans came and taught them how to build 
with stone and lime. And a few miles to the 
• south of it runs the mysterious rampart, ‘ The 
Catrail,’ also pointing to wars and bloodshed m 
the distant and unrecorded past. When we do 
hear of Brauksome in the records of authentic 
history, it is as part of the barony of llawick, 
and in ^possession of an English family of the 
name of LoveL This family of Lovel, like many 
of the Saxon and Norman aristocracy in Scotland 
between the time of Malcolm Canmore and that 
of Bruce, held lands in both England and Scot- 
land ; but when the War of Independence broke 
out in the end of the thirteenth century, and the 
Scottish people made it manifest by b\vord and 
spear that they intended to assert and maintain 
their independence as a nation, the e dual mem- 
bers of the aristocracy were compelled to choose 
whether they should remain with the north or 
with the south country — with the Scotch or with 
the English. Those who adhered to the Scottish 
cause lost, as a matter of course, their estates in 
England ; and those who adhered to Edward and 
his policy lost equally their lands in Scotland. 


From the time of Bruce, therefore, Brauksome 
was no longer the property of the southern 
Lovels, but was held successively by Baliols and 
Oomyns, by Murrays and Douglases, down to 
about the end of the fourteenth century. 

In the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
Brauksome was in the possession of John Inglis, 
lord of Manor, who in 1420 granted to Robert 
Scott of Murdiestone, in Lanarkshire, the half of 
the lands of Brauksome in perpetual feu and 
heritage, for payment yearly of a silver penny, 
in name of ‘ blench farm,’ and this ‘ if asked 
only.* But about a quaiter of a century later, 
Inglis of Manor had apparently found that that 
half of Brauksome which remained to him was 
difficult and troublesome to keep, on account of 
its being so much subject to inroads and liarry- 
ings by the thieves of the English Border. 
Hence, being a man evidently of pacific tempera- 
ment, and not wishing to be further involved in 
disastrous feuds and reprisals, he gladly accepted 
an offer made to him by Scott to exchange the 
lands of Murdiestone for the other half oi Branx- 
holme. Scott did not mind the English reivers 
much. lie is said only to have remarked, when 
this danger was referred to, that the beeves of 
Cumberland were as good as those of Teviotdale. 
That is as much as to say, that if the English 
stole from him, he could also steal from them. 
In this way the Scolts of Buceleueh and Murdie- 
stone became the sole lords of Brauksome, and 
remain so to this day. The Scotts of the neigh- 
bouring estate of Harden, ironi whom Sir Walter 
Scott loved to trace Ins descent, were of equal 
ancestry with the Scotts ol Buceleueh ; but the 
latter sept, by the vigour, courage, and force of 
character winch successive heads of their family 
displayed, soon made their power felt, and became 
before long the most distinguished of the Scott 
clan. 

And not only so, hut the Scotts of Buceleueh 
and Brauksome soon made themselves felt in 
the councils of the nation ; and it was due to 
his gieat power and inlluence that Sir Walter 
Scott of Brauksome, in 152(5, was desired by 
the boy-king Janies V. to take him out of the 
hated keeping of Angus, upon the -attempt to 
elicit winch was iought the sharp skirmish of 
Ilalidon Hill, near Melrose. It was at this battle 
that the foundation was laid of the long-standing 
and bloody fetid between the Scotts and Kerrs, 

When Home and Douglas, in the van, 

Jioie down Buccl ouch’s retiring clan, 

Till gallant Cessford’s heart-blood dear 

Keeked on dark -Llliot's Border spear. 

Nor, when the English, as a nation, invaded 
Scotland, was Brauksome spared ; for in 1533, 
1545, and again in 1570, the tower was burned 
down and sacked. * Burning’ did not then mean 
quite what it would mean now, since the upper 
itoors only of these qld keeps were formed of 
wooden beams, the lower of stone vaults or arches ; 
consequently, to be burned down would mean 
little besides the destruction of furniture and 
movables ; and the tower and surrounding walls 
were easily put in repair again, when the place 
became as strong for refuge or defence as before. 

The part of the ancient tower of Branksome, 
as it now stands, belongs to the restoration which 
followed upon its burning, and partial destruc- 
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tion by gunpowder, in 1570. Traces and evi- 
dences of tins antiquity are still to be discovered 
upon it. On an arched doorway is one of those 
inscriptions in which a rude and rough-living 
people seem to have been fond of embodying 
some lesson which perhaps they were at tunes 
painfully conscious their lives and actions did 
not teach : • 

In . varld . is . nocht . nature . lies . vrouclit . yat . sal . 
lest . ay . 

Tbairfore . serve . God . Keip . veil . ye . rod . tliy . fame . 
sal . nocht . dekay. 

Along with this are the names of Sir Walter Scott 
and Ins wife Mnrgaiet Douglas, with the date 
1571. Above these also are the arms of the 
Scotts ami Douglases, with a further inscription 
setting forth that Sir W. Scott of Branksoiue 
‘began the work upon the 24th of March 1571, 
wha departi tt at God’s pleasure the 17th April 
1574,’ and that ‘Dame Margaret Douglas, his 
spous/ completed the aforesaid work in October 
157(5. The process of restoration had thus been 
begun early in the spring ol the year alter that 
in which the tower had been blown-up and 
burned, and was continued through six succes- 
sive summers. The castle as rebuilt was a place 
of vast strength, ami of great extent within the 
walls ; though since then it has undergone so 
many changes and vicissitudes that neither ‘Schir 
Walter Scot, Knycht,’ nor his good ‘ Dame 
Margaret Douglas, Ins spous/ would be likely to 
know it, could they return once more. 

But Branksome, when all is said and dune, 
is not sought alter lor any casual spleudour or 
interest which sober history may shed upon it. 
‘What’s Yarrdw,’ asked Wordsworth in a mood 
of pleasant mocker y — 

What’s Yarrow but a river hare 
That glides the dark lulls under? 

There are a thousand such elsewhere 
As worthy of your wonder. 

Yet Wordsworth knew that Yarrow was to him as 
a household word in his home at Grasmere — that 
its gathered renown of pathos ami pain had 
haunted his imagination and stirred his soul to 
poetic impulses— and that over and above the 
material existence and surroundings of that 
‘river bare,’ there was still to the eye of his 
mind ‘another Yarrow/ Not even its ‘grace 
of forest charms decayed/ not even its air of 
‘pastoral melancholy/ could ha\e so drawn and 
magnetised the poet’s soul, were it not that the 
very ripple and How of its river were musical 
of that past in which the lover bled ami the 
lover tiled in the ‘dowie holms of Yarrow.’ 
And if there was ‘another Yarrow’ to Words- 
worth, there is ‘another Branksoiue’ to ys. It is 
not the memory of the fighting Barons of Buc- 
cleuch, AVi tli their tumultuous laids and unend- 
ing quarrels, which drawls the pilgrim’s feet lo 
Branksome’s Tower, hut the memoiy of events 
which the imagination of the Minstrel lias con- 
jured up, and which have made for themselves a 
local habitation and a name. 

For have we not here, in the ‘Nebsie’s Tower’ 
of the present day, the * old Lord David’s western 
tower’ in which the weird Lady of Branksoiue 
had that ‘secret bower’ of hers that was so 
jealously ‘guarded by word and by spell’? And 


is not behind us ‘ Branksome’s ^ood green wood/ 
where the elvish Page held Lord Cranstoun’s steed 
the while his master sat with the Flower of 
Teviot beneath the ‘hawthorn green’? And 
down in the meadow beneath the castle, have 
wo not the battle-ground of dark Musgrave and 
the champion of, Buccleuch ; and may we noj 
in imagination again see the lists set up — tlje 
gorgeously-attired heralds proclaiming the issue 
— the two steel-clad champions riding forth 
against eacli other, with visor closed and lance, 
in rest — the shout of assault, the deadly shock, 
the prostrate warrior — the sudden appearance of 
Delorainc, ghastly from illness and pallid with 
rage — the discovery in the victorious champion 
of Buccleuch of one long accounted as an enemy 
of that house ? But now, when he is led before 
the Lady of Branksoiue as the lover of her 
daughter, the saviour of her son, she breaks her 
‘silence stern and stiff.’ 

‘ Not you, but Fate, has vanquished me; 

Their kindly influence stars may ifiiofter 
On Teviot’s side and Brankiomo’s tower, 

For pride is quelled, and love ib free.’ 

She took fair Margaret by the hand, 

"Who, breathless, trembling, scarce might stand ; 

That hand to Cranstoun’s lord gave she : 

‘As I am true to th#e and thine, 

Do thou be true to me and mine ! 

This clasp of love our bond shall be.” 

The view from Branksoiue is necessarily limited, 
and this morning it is rendered even # more so by 
the cloud of suuiit mist that hangs on the oppo- 
site hill. The tower is situated on the edge of 
a slight ratine which has been hollowed out 
by a little mountain-stream which here falls into 
the Teviot. The ravine is thickly clothed with 
trees. In front is the narrow vaie down which 
the Teviot winds, approaching in one of its long 
curves almost to the foot of the hank on which 
the castle stands, then, sweeping away in the 
opposite direction, it leaves between it and the 
tower the ‘ nether lawn ’ on which the champions 
fought. The castle itself, in its palmy days, 
must, from its situation, have admitted of easy 
and formidable fortification ; but all traces of 
wall, or bastion, or barbican are now gone. 
The green lawn, variegated by beautiful beds of 
foliage plants, covers the courtyard where the 
old-world warriors thronged to tlie muster ; and 
the ‘Dule Tree’ is but a great battered and 
branchless trunk. A splendid ash-tree stands 
in the centre of the court behind the house, 
and a very old plane glows fast by the more 
ancient part of the tower itself. Tlws^, and a 
few yew-trees, seem, with the inscriptions, all 
that points to a past more remote \lian a few 
generations. And yet here three centuries ago 
were heroic and masterful doings — not seldom 
also acts of cruelty and tyranny — when Buccleuch 
stood guardian of the Middle Marches — 

"Lest Scroop, or Howard, or Percy’s powers 

Threaten Branksome’s lordly towers 

From Waakworth, or Nawortli, or merry Carlisle. 

The vale of the Teviot at this point, and higher 
up, has in -thing to distinguish it from fifty other 
similar vales m the south of Scotland. There is 
the same winding of the river, ‘cutting me out 
a huge cantle’ here, and laying down a breadth 
of alluvial meadow there ; the same rounded 
hills, sweeping down in soft outline to the 
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water's edge, theif broad shoulders covered with 
bent and bracken, now brown and withered in 
the October wind. But the river still bears 
in its song the voices of the past, though now 
no bale-fires blaze upon its banks, no steel-clad 
warriors ride along its * wild and willowed 
$hore.’ J. R. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THUS ROMANCE OP A WRECK. 

CHAPTER XL I. — I ESCAPE. 

If I had witnessed the idleness of protest and 
remonstrance and appeal on board the barque, 
I must have held entreaty to be tenfold more 
useless in the ‘ face of the mortification of the 
carpenter and his crew, increased as their temper 
was by the irritation and the fatigue of hard and 
useless work. I might at once be sure that they 
had no intention of suffering me to leave the 
island until they quitted it themselves for good. 
There would be also distrust ; the fear that I 
might contrive to run away with the ship. Yet 
I had still to find out what they meant to do ; 
what their plans were for the night. I knew 
what 1 wanted, and 1 remember what I prayed 
for as I tramped solitarily backwards and for- 
wards upon the edge of the herbage where it 
came thin to the beach. 

Seven men entered the long-boat and shoved 
off. The carpenter remained ; with him was the 
sailor named Woodward. They flung themselves 
down upon the ground with an air oi exhaustion, 
and so lay smoking their pipes. After a while, 
the carpenter called to me. 1 approached him 
leisurely, lie asked me if I could not remember 
the number of paces from the beach, and eyed 
me so surlily as he put the inquiry that I began 
to think he suspected I could tell if I chose. 

‘If Wilkins can’t remember/ I exclaimed, ‘why 
should I be able to do so — I, whose opinion of 
this business you well know 1 1 do npt recollect 

the number of paces. 1 wish I did, for I am 
more anxious than ever you can be that you 
should come at this gold, that we may sail away, 
and end the most cursed adventure that ever a 
man was forced into.’ «• 

The heat and the evident sinceiity with which 
I spoke these words slightly subdued him, and 
his ugly face relaxed its threatening look. Find- 
ing him silent, I said: ‘What do you mean to 
do?’ 

‘Stop Jierc all night,’ he answered shortly. 
‘Stop mire, I’ve told ye, till we’ve found the 
money.’ 

‘You will leave some men aboard the ship to 
look after her V 

‘Two’ll be quite enough/ he answered. ‘How 
much looking after do she want in weather of 
this pattern'? If we don’t meet with the gold 
afore dark — and there’ll be no chain e of that , 
I allow — we must all he at hand to tarn to at 
daybreak.’ ‘ 

1 asked no further questions ; and the fellow 
sank into silence, both he and the other sucking 
at their pipes, whilst they seemed to hunt with 
their eyes over the ground as they lay with their 
heads propped on their elbows. 

I saw Miss Temple on the poop watching the 
approaching boat. Very well could I imagine 


the feeling which would possess her when she 
perceived that I was not among the occupants of 
the little craft ! The boat clumsily drove along- 
side, and the men spradg on board over a short 
rope gangway ladder that had been dropped. 
They went to work at once, as though in a hurry 
to get the furling job over, that they might return. 
This done, they descended, and cnine to a pause 
at the gangway, as though giving what news they 
had to the two seamen that had been left behind. 
They then entered the boat afresh and leisurely 
made for the island. As they .pimped on to the 
beach, I noticed that the man Simpson had taken 
the place of Forrest, who had been left to keep 
a lookout with Wether! y. I felt instantly very 
uneasy on observing this. There was no other 
man of all the crew whom I would not sooner 
have wished to be Wetberly’s associate than that 
impudent, mutinous, bold-faced young seaman. 
To think of Miss Temple alone with those two 
men ! one to be trusted, as I hoped and believed ; 
but the other as insolent and defiant a rascal as 
could be imagined of any forecastle blackguardly 
hand ! I gazed eagerly at the barque, and was 
glad to find that the girl had gone below. 1 
earnestly prayed that she would have the sense 
to keen in hiding. There was the long night 
before her, and Wetherly might sleep. 

Never since the hour of our losing sight of the 
Indianiun had I felt half so worried, half so dis- 
tracted with fears and forebodings. I withdrew 
to a distance from that part of the beach where I 
had been walking, that the workings of my mind 
might not be seen in my face *, and thankful was 
1 afterwards, when I had somewhat cooled down, 
that the carpenter did not offer to approach or 
speak to me ; lor such was tlfe passion my 
anxiety for Miss Temple had raised, that I believe 
a single syllable of rudeness would have caused 
me to fall upon him — with what result it would 
he useless here to imagine. 

There w’us about an hour and a half of daylight 
remaining. When the sailors had secured their 
boat, they w r ent to supper. In lieu of tea, they 
drank rum-and- water, and this pretty plenti- 
fully. 

‘Won’t ye jine us, Mr Dugdnle V called out the 
carpenter. * No call to eat along with us if you 
object to our company. Ye can have your food 
separate ; but you ’ll be wanting to eat anyhow.’ 

‘He must be a poor sailor who is not good 
enough company for me/ 1 exclaimed, having by 
this time mastered myself; and forthwith I took 
my seat amongst them, and fell to upon a piece of 
salt beef, whilst I got a stronger beat for my pulse 
out of the pannikin of grog that I drained. 

The men’s talk was all about the gold. ‘If it 
ain’t under them trees/ said one of them, ‘it’ll 
ha’ to come to doing what the gent told jus : 
starting* at a hundred paces from the wash of the 
water there and digging in a line till we strikes 
it.’. 

‘What’ll them as hid it have wropped it up in?' 
exclaimed another. „ 

* Canvas/ answered the carpenter shortly. 

‘Which ’ll have rotted by this time, I allow, 
and the money ’ll be lying loose/ said a sailor. 

‘Who’ll get the first chink of it?’ cried 
Wilkins. 

Exclamations of this sort I observed worked a 
general sense of elation in them ; find the rum 
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helping their spirits, they began to crack jokes, 
ami their laughter was loud and frequent. The 
scene, to any one who could have viewed it with- 
out distress, must have been thought admirable for 
its character of soft romantic beauty. The west- 
ern atmosphere was brimful of the reddening 
light of the descending sun ; under it, the smooth 
ocean lay in dark gold that came silting out into 
a cool azure, whicli then ran with an ever-deepen- 
ing tint of blue into the clear liquid distance. 
Tliere was nothing in the wildness and rugged 
looks of the fiery-faced recumbent seamen to 
impair the tenderness of this picture. On the 
contrary, their roughness seemed to accentuate its 
gentle beauty, as the silence of a calm midnight 
at sea may be heightened by some gruff human 
voice sneaking at a distance, or by some rude 
sound that assists the hearing as a contrast. 

The carpenter looked towards the sun. 

‘Don’t let’s waste no more time,’ he cried ; ‘let’s 
attack that third clump there afore it falls 
dark.’ 

They sprang to their feet, seized their several 
tools, and in a few moments were hard at it, 
digging, boring, but ill silence, for their efforts 
were too heavy for talk or for laughter. The sun 
went down whilst they were still toiling. They 
had discovered nothing, and the first to give up 
was the carpenter. He sent his shovel Hying 
through the air with a loud curse. 

‘ I ’in done for to-night.,’ he roared. ‘ Where 
did them scowbankers hide it , It’ll have to he 
as Mr Dugdale says. ’Morrow marning we’ll start 
at a hundred paces from the beach. We’re not 
here to miss it, and we’ll have it if we rip the guts 
of this island out of her foity fathoms deep !’ 

lie was furious with temper and exhaustion, 
and stepping to a kettle that was full of rum -and - 
water, he half tilled a hook-pot and swallowed the 
contents to the dregs, afterwards pitching the 
vessel from him with an air ol loathing and pas- 
sion. The men, throwing their implements into 
a heap, came slowly to where the rum and pro- 
visions were, cursing very freely indeed, some of 
them groaning with weariness, smearing the sweat 
off their foieheads along their naked arm®, and 
stretching their clenched fists above their heads 
in postures of yawning. Every man of them 
took a long drink, and then they slowly fell to 
filling their pipes whilst they continued to heap 
curses upon Oaptam Braine and his companion 
for not having buried the money in a place where 
it might be easily got at. 

My heart was now beating quickly with anxiety. 
What was the next step they meant to take’ 
Would, the carpenter change his mind and carry 
all hands of us aboard ? 1 observed him light lus 

pipe, and then take a look around with as evil an 
expression on his face as ever I had witnessed in 
it. He next trudged with a deep sea-roll in his 
walk down to the tree to whicli the boat was 
attached, and having carefully examined the knot, 
as though to make sure that the line was securely 
fastened, he stood gazing awhile at the little craft, 
as though considering, afterwards sending his eyes 
in another rolling stare round the horizon as far 
as it lay visible. I watched him furtively, but 
with consuming anxiety. 

‘ Tell ye what, mates,’ he suddenly sung out, 
rounding upon the men and approaching them ; 

‘ there 's notlien to hurt in this weather, and the 


barque ’s going to lie as quiet as<f she was laid up. 
We’ll iust stop where we are ; but a lookout fil 
ha’ to be kept, and the boat must be watched. 
Better settle the order at once. The lookout will 
sit in the boat, case’ — he added with a sarcastic 
leer in my direction — ‘there might be savages 
about unbeknown to ns with a settlement abaclj 
of that hill amidships there. — What d’ ye say, 
Mr Dugdale?’ 

‘I have no longer command,’ I answered ; ‘it 
is for you to arrange as you will. Why you desire, 
to keep me here, I cannot imagine. Why not put 
me aboard, tlmt the young lady may have the 
comfort of my presence.’ 

‘She don’t want no comfort,’ he answered 
coarsely; ‘she’s all right. The number of paces 
the capt’n talked of may come to fe by daybreak, 
and we ’re all at hand to tarn to.’ 

I made no answer. 

The men roamed about in twos and threes, hut 
never very far. I believe^ I could trace an 
uneasiness in their behaviour, as though they had 
consented to sleep out of the ship in obedience 
only to the carpenter’s wishes, and were now 
reconsidering their acquiescence with some inde- 
cision of mind. I earnestly hoped that this might 
not prove so, and winched and listened to them 
with my heart full of wretchedness. The car- 
penter was seated with another man, and con- 
versed with him in low notes, which trembled to 
my ears like the subdued growling of a dog. I 
strolled away to a distance, but Was neither 
iollowed nor called to. 

The time passed very slowly. The men grew 
weary of moving about, though for some while 
the mere sensation of the hard soil was a delight 
to them, no\v that the air was deliciously cool and 
they had no work to do and could roam at will. 
They came in a body together and seated them- 
selves round about the carpenter and his com- 
panion, drinking by the starlight, with the fre- 
quent glare of the lighting of pipes throwing out 
the adjaccpt faces, till it was like looking into 
a camera obscura. They talked much, but my 
attentive ear detected a drowsy note stealing into 
the sound of grumbling that stood for their con- 
versation. 

•It was drawing on to the half-hour past ten 
when J stepped leisurely up to the huddle of 
shadows, and looking over them as they lay in 
all sorts of postures, I exclaimed : ‘Which is the 
carpenter V 

* Here he is,’ answered the voice of Lush. 

‘Are the men going to make a bedroom of this 
spot?’ said I. * 

‘Ay,’ lie answered. ‘Where else?**Yc han’t 
surely come across a hotel in your lonely 
rambles ?’ 

These words he pronounced without intending 
offence, though .such was the coarseness of the 
ruffian that he could say little which was not 
offensive. One or*t\vo of the fellow’s laughed. 

‘I shall look out for comfortable quarters for 
myself,’ said* I. ‘1 have no fancy for lying 
amidst all this high grass. There may be snakes 
about.’ 

‘No, no !’ exclaimed one of the men ; ‘there’s 
no snakes here, sir. I ’ve kept a bright lookout. 
There ’s nofchcn to be afeerd of.’ 

‘Ye’ll find the grass a soft bed,’ exclaimed the 
carpenter. 
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* Thank you,’ I answered; ‘ but since I am 
detained here against my«will, allow me at least 
to choose my own mattress. Should you want 
me, you’ll find me about eighty paces yonder, 
where there’s some clean sand betwixt the bushes.’ 
I pointed to a spot a little distance past the curve 
of the lagoon. 

*JIt don’t signify to us where ye sleep, sir,' 
exclaimed Lush; ‘we shan’t be wanting ye till 
the morning, by which time I hope you’ll have 
jrecollected the distance Capt’n Braine named. 
If you should feel a dry in the night, ye’ll find 
a kettle-full of rum -and- water alongside yon 
breaker that’s standing upright.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said I ; ‘good-night.’ 

There was a rumbling .sleepy answer of ‘ good- 
night’ from amongst them. 

The spot I had chosen gave me a clear view 
of the lagoon, and by consequence of the bout. 
There was no grass here, And the bushes were 
small and stunted, ^as though starved by the 
sandy character ,of the soil. Yet they furnished 
a dark surface, amid which I could crawl on my 
hands and knees without risk of being seen from 
the place occupied by the men. I sat down to 
wait and watch. Over the tops of the hushes 
alongside of me I could Just distinguish the 
figures of the sailors when one or another of 
them rose apparently to obtain a drink from the 
kettle. After I had been seated some twenty 
minutes or so, 1 spied one of them walking 
towards the boat. Ilis dark shape showed with 
tolerable distinctness when he emerged irom the 
comparative obscurity of the herbage into the 
dull gleam of the stretch of coral foreshore. He 
entered the boat, and then I lost sight of lmn, for 
the water past him lay in a trembling sheet of 
gloom, and his outline was absorbed in it. From 
time to time 1 could hear the voices of the sea- 
men conversing ; but shortly after eleven all was 
silent amongst them, and then the indescribable 
hush of the great ocean night settled down upon 
the lonely rock. 

There was nothing in the stirring of the bushes 
to the wind, in the dim and delicate seething in 
the lagoon, in the hollower note of surf lightly 
tumbling at the back of the island, to vex thi^. 
vast oppressive stillness. I thanked Cod tl^it 
there w r as no moon ; yet could have earnestly 
prayed for more wind and for a few clouds to 
obscure something of the small fine spangling of 
the atmosphere by the stars. I could see no light 
upon the barque ; she lay in a little heap of 
faintness, what with her white sides and hanging 
wdiitc topsails, out in the gloom. 

Presently when 1 had supposed that all hands 
saving the fellow' in the boat w r ere sleeping, 1 saw 
a figure slow'ly coming my way. I gathered by 
his posture, as I dimly discerned it, that he was 
staring among the hushes as lm advanced. He 
slightly lurched as he stepped, and it was not 
until lie was within twenty feet of me that I 

I jerceived he was the carpenter. I pillowed my 
read on my arm, drew my feet up, Aid feigned to 
be in a sound slumber. He arrived abreast of me, 
stood looking a little, and then went slowly back 
to the others. 

The scheme I had made up my mind to adven- 
, tUre was one of extraordinary peril. Yet I was 
^uite certain that the dreadful risk would provide 
me with my last, indeed my only chance. I w as 


now immovably convinced that though Captain 
Braine’s story of the existence of the island was 
a fact, his assurance of a large fortune in hidden 
gold was a madman's fancy. The men would be 
finding this out ; what they would then do, I 
could not conjecture ; but the menace involved 
in their lawlessness, their rage of disappointment, 
their determination (certain to follow) to find 
their account in the barque and her cargo at 
all costs, was so heavy, so fraught with deadly 
peril to Miss Temple and myself, that I was 
resolved that night to make one prodigious dash 
for liberty, leaving the rest to fate. Once during 
that day it had occurred to me to make a rush for 
the boat and shove off, leaving the men without 
any means of pursuing me ; but a little considera- 
tion showed me that the risks of such an attempt 
were all too fearfully against me. If I valued my 
life for my owui as well as for the girl’s sake, I 
must not fail ; and yet failure seemed almost 
certain. Before I could have liberated the line 
that secured the boat, sprung into her, lifted one 
of her heavy oars to shove her off wuth, the men, 
who had always been working within a hundred 
and fifty yards of the beach, would have been 
upon me. Or supposing I hail managed to slide 
the boat a few fathoms away before they arrived, 
half of them would have been probably able to 
sw’im faster than I could scull the clumsy fabric, 
whilst my erect figure must have supplied an 
easy mark for the stones which those remaining 
on shore would have hurled at nit*. No ! 1 had 
mused upon and then uttcily dismissed that 
scheme, coming hack to my fit st resolution, which 
I now* lay waiting for the right moment to 
execute. 

At half-past twelve by my watch, which the 
starlight enabled me to read, the man who had 
fiist entered the boat came out ot it, and was 
replaced by another, whose figure I followed 
w ith my sight as lie passed across the beach and 
disappeared in the little structure. For another 
hour I continued to watih, to wait, to heaiken 
with every sense in me strained to its acute, st 
limit; during which time the island continued 
sunk in the pioloundest stillness ot this midnight, 

! saving always the noise of the rippling of waters 
and of the breezy stirring of tlie bushes. Then 
with a few words of appeal to Hod for courage 
and support, 1 started to crawl round past the 
spot wheie the men were sleeping, that 1 might 
arrive at the beach under cover of the tall grass, 
which would hinder them from obsening my 
form as I approached the tree to which the 
boat’s line was secured. 

The soil ran in a sandy trail through the 
bushes hereabouts, and I got along pretty nimbly, 
crawling noiselessly, feeling ready to burst at 
tunes, owing to the almost unconscious bolding 
of my breath, forced upon me by my apprehen- 
| sion lest I should be observed or overheard. Pres- 
ently coming to the trees at whose base the men 
had dug, I stood up, not fearing detection here, 
and very rapidly gained the growth of bushes 
which darkened a space of land to the north, 
hetw'ixt the place where the men lay and the 
broad shelf of white beach where, as the fellows 
had supposed, the Spanish brigantine had driven 
ashore. I now dropped on my knees and hands 
again, and in this posture skirted the high 
herbage that grew down to where the coral grit 
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provided no soil for such vegetation, until I came 
to the tree, close up against which I rose, that 
my shape might appear as a part of the trunk. 
Then, with an eager trembling hand, I cast the 
line adrift, and sinking again on my knees and 
hands, crawled upon the dark surface of the 
verdure to where it went nearest to the northern 
horn of the lagoon, where, still crouching, I 
remained for a little space watching. 

In a few minutes the liberated boat, feeling 
the action of the wind, slowly floated off. 

At every instant 1 was prepared to hear a 
shout from the shore or from the fellow who 
was supposed to be at watch in the boat. Yet 
it soon grew plain that my utmost hopes were 
to be confirmed by the heavy rum-influenced 
slumber that had overtaken the watchman, and 
that lay in lead upon the closed lids of the 
wearied sailors upon the gra>s. My heart was 
loud in my ears as I crouched watching. Pres- 
ently the boat had slipped to some considerable 
distance from the shore, and was sliding seawards 
out to the wide yawn of the lagoon broadside 
to the ripples and the breeze. Then pulling off 
my coat and waistcoat and shoes and small- 
clothes, I crawled down on to the clear gleam 
of the beach, waded into the water, and struck 
out for the barque. 

I was a fairly good swimmer ; of old the 
exercise had been one of delight to me. The 
water was cool, hut not chilling ; i seemed to 
find a buoyancy m me, too, as from excess oi 
brine in the dark surface, through which I gently 
pushed at first, lest I should rai.ie a light of 
phosphorescence* about me. At intervals I would j 
pause, lumtly moving my arms, that I might keep ' 
myself afloat, and hearkening in a very agony I 
of expectation. But all continued silent ashore. I 
Now and again 1 caught sight of the boat as 
she went drifting seawards ; but the shadow ! 
oi the night lay thick upon the breast of the 
sea, and the small structure was sunk in it in 
a blending that eluded the gaze. | 

When I considered 1 had swum far enough j 
to render any such sea-glow as my movements j 
would kindle about nu* invisible from the island, • 
1 put my whole strength into my arms and legs ! 
and swam with a ugour that speedily began to 
tell. The dun heap of faintness which the barque j 
had made grew definable with the stealing out , 
oi its proportions. The outline of the hull shaped ' 
itsedf ; then I could see the clear line of the j 
yards and spars ruling the starry sky with the | 
vaporous-like folds ol the topsails hanging. I 
felt no fatigue, no cold ; the silence on the laud > 
filled me with a spiut of exultation, and the 
animation of that emotion acted upon me like 
a cordial of enduring virtue. Giadually and 
6urely I neared the barque ; the swim was but 
a" short one in reality, and I needed no rest, 
though rest I could easily have obtained by 
floating on my back for u while. Within twenty 
minutes from my first cautious taking oT the 
water, my hand was upon the lowest rung of the 
little rope gangway ladder that lay over the 
side. 

I held by it a little, to take breath and to 
listen. I had seen no figures on the vessel as 
1 approached ; but 1 knew that Forrest was on 
board, that the very piratical cast of the rogue’s 
character would render him alert and perceptive, 


that the moment he spied n|e he would guess 
a stratagem, and be upon me ; and that it was 
my business to be before him, or to be prepared 
for his first spring, armed, as 1 knew him to be, 
with the sailor’s invariable weapon, the sheath- 
knife. 


ON SOME PHOENICIAN BOWLS.. 

Most people, it may be presumed, have heard 
of the Phoenicians and their voyages, but very- 
few have realised with what difficulty facts in 
Phoenician arch; oology have been established. Of 
this there is no clearer proof than the result of 
the French expedition under M. Ernest Renan in 
1800, which, though authorised .by government, 
and directed by the ablest savants, by no means 
satisfied the hopes of its supporters. Still, it 
succeeded in convening at lea^fc one valuable 
lesson — namely, that in pealing with Phoenicia 
we must reverse the usual process in dealing with 
antiquity, and not look for monuments on the 
native soil of the people we are studying. The 
following remarks are concerned with one especi- 
ally interesting branch of Plm nician metallurgy, 
which 1ms been developed by discoveries any- 
where hut on the once busy Syrian coast. The 
factories of Tyre and Sulon turned out large, 
quantities of metal bowls— gold, silver, silver-gilt, 
and hi on/.e-— elaborately decorated, apd from their 
numbers evidently extremely popular. Their 
mam mtoiest, however, centres in the discovery 
that they are indubitably of Pluenician origin, 
and in the valuable lights they cast on the char- 
acter and enterprise of this singular people. 

The term ‘bowl* is pci Imps not strictly appli- 
cable to these vessels ; they are more like our 
common saucers, though ‘-lightly deeper, with an 
average diameter of eight inches. They have no 
feet or handle**. The method of decoration em- 
ployed by the artists was repousse- work, finished 
off afterwards with the burin and a free use of 
incised lines. Each bowl is double— that is to 
say, it consists of two plates welded together ; the 
inner being piofusely decorated, and the outer 
pdded to bide the roughness left by the repotibsd- 
woik, ami for strength. Variety was one of the 
chief aims m the ornamentation, ami to this 
end the inner surface is divided into concentric 
rings, in number from one to tlaee, encircling a 
central medallion. This is filled with geometrical 
patterns, or groups ot two or more figures. The 
[lands are occupied by scenes of activ<*o£ religious 
life, and by symbols and forms borrowed from 
Egyptian and Assyrian types, cleverly combined 
and skilfully executed. For instance, in a broken 
silver bowl found by General di Cesnola at 
Amatliu.s, in Cyprus, the fiist band, next to a 
central eight-pointed rosette, is filled with winged 
sphinxes, the ^second w-ith Assyro- Egyptian 
figures, and the lust represents the siege of a fort, 
with Assyrian towers and archers, Egyptian 
woodcutter?, and Cypriot horsemen. It is curioua 
to note how the besiegers are as tall as the W’alls 
they are attacking, as in the Assyrian bas-reliefs. 
On other bowls we have similar mixed scenes, 
picturing lion-bunts, military processions, and' 
religious ceremonies. 

Biit, as has been said above, the interest of 
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these bowls is note due only to their excellent 
workmanship and variety , p bu^ also to the fact 
that the Phoenicians were their designers, and 
that these are the best relics we have of their 
metallurgy, which, next to the purble of Tyre, 
was their most famous product. ‘ We may even 
venture to say,’ observes M. Perrot, ‘ that of all 
thfe products of the Phoenicians’ industry the most 
authentic are these works in metal.’ The Homeric 
poems abound with references to their triumphs, 
and their name comes up whenever an art- work 
of great excellence is to be described. The silver 
crater offered by Achilles as a prize at the funeral 
games of Patroclus was the work of Sidonian 
craftsmen, and Menelans was fortunate enough to 
have received a similar present from the king of 
Sidon. At that epoch Sidon was overlord of the 
Phoenician cities, before the rise of the more 
famous Tyre. It will be of great interest to 
many readers to learn that tin; savants who have 
tried to restore Achilles’s shield, as described in 
the eighteenth book oi the Iliad , agree that that 
masterpiece must havfe been arranged in rings, as 
above described, and that the scenes depicted 
are evidently of Assyro-Egyptian origin. Their 
peculiar shape has assisted the preservation of so 
many of the saucer-like bowls ; being almost flat, 
they have run less risk of being crushed, as has 
been the fate of most of the more elaborate 
vessels we know the Phmnicians made, from 
pictures of them in the tomb of Rekhmarah, in 
Egypt. 

The bowls have been found in most quarters 
where Phoenician commerce is known to have 
flourished. They have been unearthed at Caere, 
Salerno, and Palestrina fPrameste), in Italy ; at 
Curium, Ainatlms, and ldalium, in Cyprus ; at 
Camirus, in Rhodes ; and above all, at Nineveh. 
As is the case with most Phoenician remains, 
there is a more marked deficiency of them m 
Syria than anywhere else ; the constant series of 
foreign invaders, Crusaders, Arabs, Turks, &c., 
has destroyed architectural relics, and bodily 
removed all metal and other portable ‘ finds.’ 
How, then, do we know that the bowls are 
Phoenician at all ? At first, they were not known 
to be so, excepting in cases where Phtenician 
characters, presumably of the maker’s name, 
appeared engraved upon the metal. Layard 
more tlian suspected that his ‘finds’ at Nimrod 
were of Phcenician manufacture, arguing from 
the mixture of Egyptian types in the designs and 
Assyrian handling of the figures, coupled with 
the well-known metallurgic fame of Phoenicia, 
and its rejWions with Egypt first, and afterwards 
with Assyria. The specimens stamped with the 
Syrian letters proved to be of very similar char- 
acter to those found at Nimnld (one of which 
also waB inscribed) and elsewhere. In fact, the 
real criterion lay in their peculiar style of deco- 
ration, the mixture of Egyptian and Assyrian 
patterns, and the frequent use fit both without 
regard to their true significance — that is, only for 
decorative purposes. For instance, hieroglyphics 
have been found which, when translated, made 
nonsense. The conclusion was assisted by the 
fact that similar vessels, when of known Egyp- 
tian or Assyrian manufacture, were quite simple, 
not, much made, and both nations a great deal too 
(Conservative to borrow so extensively from each 
Other. Now, the Phoenicians were purely a 


trading people, and much less influenced than 
their neighbours by considerations of nationality 
and religion. They manufactured to sell, ana 
found that a judicious combination of various 
national and religious emblems pleased every- 
where, and obviated the necessity of having to 
originate patterns for themselves. Anything 
Egyptian, with its bizarre character, in some 
ways resembling China or Japan at the present 
day, was sure to take, especially when cheap and 
appearing in useful guise. 

The workmen must evidently have used pat- 
tern-books with their favourite Assyro-Egyptian 
models — to take a few instances, the scarab, 
lotus-flower, lion-and-bull encounter, long-robed 
Nmevite priest, &e., which recur so frequently. 
The general handling of the figures may be said 
to lean rather to Assyria than to Egypt ; this is 
seen in the strict attention paid to details, and 
the vividness and accuracy of the lion-hunts and 
other natural scenes. Even the Egyptian types 
become less rigid and lifeless in Phamician hands : 
the eyes, for instance, are treated with greater 
fidelity to their size and position in the head, 
and the attitudes are often much less strained. 
Curious examples of haste on the part of the 
workman are sometimes found, legs and arms 
being missing in some of the engraved figures. 
Such carelessness in otherwise excellent execution 
is probably to be explained by the enormous 
trade in these bowls, and the consequent pressure 
on the artificers. IIow popular they were in 
Assyria is shown not only by tbc numbers found 
there, but also by tlieir frequent recurrence in 
tbc sculptures. They reappear in the phmhu' and 
putiTw of the Greeks and Romans, the forms of 
which they almost certainly suggested. In fact, 
the discoveries at Nineveh and elsewhere have 
disclosed to the world a hitherto unsuspected 
ancient industry, and one of the many ways in 
which Plncnicia systematised and cheapened the 
inventions of earlier races. In metal engraving, 
as in many other things, she made the West 
acquainted with the East, and though not an 
originator herself, fairly earned her name as the 
pioneer of chilisalion. 


WILL PROVANT’S REVENGE. 


Bessie’s fears that the attentions paid her by 
‘ the handsome American ’ would reach her sweet- 
heart’s ears proved to be well founded. One of 
Steve’s friends, who was engaged to Bessie’s 
fellow-assistant in Mrs Fountain’s shop, hap- 
pening to be over in Egginton one day, encount- 
ered Steve on bis way from work, and did not 
fail to enlighten him as to everything which had 
come to Ins ears, thereby raising a little tempest 
of jealousy in the young engine-driver’s usually 
placid breast. It was not often that Steve went 
over to Scargill between one Sunday and another ; 
but at nine o’clock the following evening he 
knocked at Denny Ford’s door. Bessie, who 
knew his knock, admitted him, and her first 
glance at his face warned her that something was 
amiss. Scarcely did he give her time to shut the 
door before he began. ‘What’s this I hear, 
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Bessie, about your letting that American chap 
go walks with you, and about his making you 
presents of flowers and I don’t know what 
beside?* demanded Steve in what for him might 
be called a white-heat. 

Bessie could not keep back the tell-tale colour 
from her cheeks, and for a moment her heart 
sank withir^ her. ‘He’s never walked out 
with me but twice, and then it was l>y no 
choice of mine,’ she answered. ‘He met me as 
I was coming home by the canal ; and if lie 
chose to walk by my side and talk to me, how 
was I to help it ? After the second time, I took 
to coming home by the ’bus, on purpose to keep 
out of his way.’ 

‘But he must have been on pretty familiar 
terms with 3 f ou, or he would never have taken 
to meeting you of an evening,’ remarked Steve 
shrewdly. 

‘ Indeed, then, he was nothing of the kind,’ 
answered Bessie with spirit. ‘He used to come 
often to the shop, and he got to know me in that 
way.’ 

‘And used to time his visits so as to have you 
all to himself when the others were at dinner.’ 

This Bessie was not prepared to deny. * How 
was it possible for me to tell him when he should 
come and when he should stay away?’ she 
demanded. 

‘But you needn’t have accepted flowers from 
him time after time, and worn them in your 
dress. If you had been engaged to the fellow 
you couldn’t have done more.’ 

‘If 1 had seen any harm in it, I shouldn’t 
have done it.- And, pray, where was the harm ?’ 
she added next moment. 

‘When did you see him last — I mean, see him 
to speak to?’ a^ked Steve without heeding her 
question. 

‘To-day,’ answered Bessie, looking at him a 
little defiantly, and with a bright spot of colour 
cm either cheek, ‘lie came into the shop when 
I was by myself and — and lie asked me to 
marry him.’ 

Steve sprang to his feet, muttering something 
under his breath. Then lie sat down again. 
‘Perhaps you won’t mind telling me wliat answ'er 
you made him At that moment he looked for 
all the world as if he would like to strangle Mr 
Will Provant. 

‘I told him that I was already engaged, and 
could have nothing to say to him.’ 

‘Are those some of liis flowers V demanded 
Steve, indicating by a nod of his head a vase on 
the chimney-piece in which were the orchids 
Will had that morning left behind him 

Bessie quailed a little under her lover’s scorn- 
ful gaze. ‘ lie brought them for me this morn- 
ing ; but I refused to take them. Then he 
forgot all about them, and left them beSiml.’ 

‘And you brought them home to cherish and 
look at and keep you in mind of the giyer!’ 
exclaimed Steve passionately. ‘Curse both him 
and his flowers! So long # as you are engaged 
to me, you have no right to take presents from 
any man. Let his flowers go where I would 
jolly soon fling him if he were here,’ he added 
as he rose, crossed the room, and snatched the 
orchids out of the vase. lie u r as on the point 
of throwing open the window, when Bessie 
sprang to his side and arrested his hand. 


‘ You shall not, Steve — v%u shall not ! ’ she 
exclaimed indignantly. ‘What have the poor 
flowers done that you should treat them in that 
way? They were forgotten and left behind, as 
I told you, and it would have been both childish 
and stupid of me to fling them away.* 

Steve let her take the flowers unresistingly, 
but be turned very white as she did so. ‘ # Oh, 
well, if you set such store by them, you must care 
something for the man they belonged to,’ he said 
in his quietest tones. ‘In that case, there’s no 
more to be said. It seems to me that I’m not 
wanted here, and that I was a fool to come. The 
best thing for me to do, Miss Ford, will be 
to wish you good-night, and to trust that your 
dreams may be pleasant ones.’ He had possessed 
himself of his hat while speaking, and he now 
turned and left the room without a word or a 
look more. A second or two later the front door 
clashed behind hiifi. Bessie lmd made no effort 
to detain him. 0 

But both Stephen Garside • and Bessie Ford 
were far too fond of each other not to be made 
unhappy, after the fashion of lovers’ unhappiness, 
by tlieir little misunderstanding. Steve blamed 
himself for his foolish jealousy, feeling assured 
in his mind thaj Bessie’s love was all his 
own ; while Bessie blamed herself for her tacit 
encouragement of Will Provant, and for having 
taken his flowers home after the scene between 
them in the shop. When Sunday came round 
Steve found his way to Penny Frtrd’s house as 
usual, but it was with somewhat of a sheepish 
feeling at his lieai t that he knocked at the cfoor. 
As soon as he was inside, Bessie held up her 
mouth to be kissed, which Steve accepted as a 
token that everything was to be forgiven and 
forgotten on both sides. For any mention of 
his name that day there might have been no 
such person as Will Provant in existence. 

A week passed without Bessie seeing anything 
of Will, and she began to hope that he lmd 
taken hey words to heart, and that she would 
be no moic troubled with his attentions. Sunday 
had come round again. After calling on Bessie, 
Steve set off for Warley, a village three miles 
away, to visit a friend who was dangerously ill. 
It was arranged that he should come back by 
the iootroad which wound along by the banks 
of the Wmdle, and that Bessie should go part 
of the way to meet him. It was a favourite 
walk with our lovers. 

The September sun was hanging low in the 
west when Bessie set out. She liqj got more 
than half-way to Warley without seeing*anything 
of Steve, and had reached a point wltcre the path 
she was following crossed the river by means 
of a high w r oodeii foot-bridge with a flight of ten 
or twelve steps on either side of it. Bessie, busy 
with her thoughts, had climbed the steps and 
reached the level of the bridge before she was 
aware of Will* Provant advancing from the 
opposite direction. Her first impulse was to 
turn and back, but next moment she asked 
herself wliat she had to fear ; still, it was with 
a heightened colour and a fast-beating heart that 
she went forward. They met midway across | 
the bridge, which w 7 as only just wide enough to 
allow of their passing each other. Then Will 
came to a sudden halt so as to block the way. 

‘Good-even, fair damosel. Prithee, whither 
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away so fast?' he df»a»ded, in the mock-heroic 
style he sometimes affected? as%e swept her an 
Ironical bow. 

* Good-evening, Mr Provanfc.— Be kind enough, 
please, to let me pass . 1 

* Anon — anon. You have not responded to my 
question.’ 

‘ ‘ X am going to meet a friend. — Will you please 
make way for me?’ She saw that he was smiling, 
but for all that there was something in his 
expression which made her blood run cold. 

‘To meet a friend!’ he sneered. ‘Why not 
speak the truth, and call him by liis right name ? 
You are on your way to meet your lover — the 
man who smells of oil and wipes liis hands with 
greasy rags. Faugh ! 5 • 

Bessie’s temper flamed up at this insult to 
her lover. She gave a quick glance round, but 
not a creature was in sight. ‘Will you let me 
pass, or will you not?’ she 'demanded, staring 
Provant defiantly in, thy face ns she did so. 

‘Not till you have paid the toll — not till I 
have stolen a kiss from those dewy lips,’ lie 
replied as he made a step forward and put out 
his arms to seize her. A cry broke involuntarily 
from Bessie, which was answered in a way the 
most unexpected. 

Steve, when about a quarter of a mile from 
the bridge, on his way back from Warley, had 
seen and recognised Will Provant in the distance, 
and half a minute later had made out the figme 
of Bessie as ^hc advanced along the footpath on 
the opposite side of the river, evidently on her 
way to meet him as arranged. Acting on the 
impulse of the moment, and without asking him- 
self why lie did so, Steve turned o(F into a belt 
of broken shrubbery which skirted the river a 
little farther inland than the footpath. Here he 
was invisible to any one at a distance, and thus 
it was that Bessie failed to see him when Will 
met her on the bridge and barred the way. 

, Steve, advancing quickly through the shrub- 
bery, could hear the sound ol voices even before 
he reached the bridge. For one moment a flam- 
ing thought shot through hi-> brain that, maybe, 
the two had met thus by appointment, only to 
be dismissed the next as utterly unworthy of the 
girl he loved. Besides, bail they been so minded; 
there wa3 nothing to hinder them from meeting 
times out of number when he himself was out 
of the way. Still, as lie came to a stand at the 
foot of the bridge, liis heart seemed to cease 
beating, and all the landscape became blurred 
before hiin^as he strained his ears to catch the 
words of* those who were so close to him while 
yet unseen. *• The first sentence he could clearly 
make out was Bessie’s question: ‘AYill you let 
me pass, or will you not V A great torrent of 
rage surged through Steve’s heart as ProvauL’s 
answer fell on liis ears, and he was half-way up 
the steps before Bessie’s cry broke from her lips. 
Then it was that, an instant laJter, Provant felt 
the grip of a mighty arm round liis neck, his head 
was wrenched violently back, following on which 
> came a blow, as of a sledge-hammer, between the 
eyes, so that it seemed to him as if a ball of fire 
had suddenly exploded inside his head. With a 
yell of rage he let go his hold of Bessie and 
' turned on liis assailant, whose name he felt that 
he' bad no need to ask ; but strong and wiry 
. though Will Provant might be, he was no maten 


for the stalwart engine-driver, who was noted as 
one of the best wrestlers in the country-side. 
Despite his desperate struggles, his arms were 
presently pinned to his sides and there held as 
in a vice ; then he was twisted round, his back 
was jammed up against the hand-rail of the bridge, 
and his body bent over it till he felt as if his 
spine must surely snap. Then hjs feet were 
suddenly knocked from under him, and while 
his legs described a semicircle in the air, his 
assailant let go his grip, and Will Provant, falling 
clean backward into the water running fifteen 
feet below, sank out of sight as if lie were a 
stone. The struggle had not lasted more than 
a couple of minutes. 

‘Oh Steve, he will be drowned !’ cried Bessie 
with ashen lips. She had been watching the 
encounter as though it were some scene in a 
nightmare which she was powerless to inter- 
rupt. 

‘No fear,’ responded Steve grimly. ‘The man 
that’s bora to he hanged won’t be drowned,* 
Steve had occasion to remember liis words later 
on. 

As a matter of fact, Will was a capital swimmer. 
After coming to the surface, lie dashed the water 
out of his eyes, and then striking out, swam 
slowly down stream till he reached a point where 
the shelving bank allowed of his landing without 
difficulty. After hastily wringing some of the 
water out of Ins clothes, he plunged into a planta- 
tion of iir.-> dose by and was lost to view. 

About eight or nine days later, as Be-sie was 
on her way home in the dusk of evening, die was 
aware of stealthy footsteps coming up behind her, 
which some instinct told her were those of Will 
! Provant. A moment later, a voice which seemed 
J to tremble with concentrated passion whispered 
! 111 her ear: ‘ There V many a blip ’tw’ixt cup and 
I lip, my proud Lady Disdain, i wouldn't order 
I my wedding gown yet awhile, if 1 were you.* 
i Then the footstep-' turned abiuptly down a side 
street, and Bessie, w ithout daring to turn round, 
hurried tremblmj home. 

Scir.iM i- -it .nti-i on the Egg in ton and Swal- 
lowtield branch of the London and West-Eastern 
Pailway. About three-quarters of a mile beyond 
Sturgill station, going towards Sw\il low* field, the 
| line crosses the Windle by means of a wooden 
I budge. Here theie is a narrow’ gorge, some forty 
or fifty feet deep, at the bottom of which runs 
the little ri\er on its way to join a much larger 
river a dozen miles farther on. The foundations 
of the bridge at the date of this narrative con- 
sisted of huge balks of timber, some of them 
driven into the sloping sides oi the gorge, and 
others into the bed of tlie stream itself, while 
substantial erobS-beams, clamped w’itb iron, helped 
to hold each of them in its place ami to make 
of the whole a homogeneous structure, which tlie 
trains had traversed in safety for something like a 
quarter of a century. As a rule, the Wmdle W’us 
as w’ell behaved a little river as one could find 
anywhere, innocent qf all vagaries, and running 
placidly on its way to join its elder sister ; hut 
now and then there came times and seasons when 
even its best friends would hardly have recog- 
nised it. Tw’o or three miles 6outh of Seargill 
ran a semicircular range of hills, an outlying spur 
of the 4 backbone of England,’ as it is often called ; 
and after any lengthened spell of rainy weather. 
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the Windle, fed by countless streams from the 
Hoybeach uplands, was liable to swell to four or 
five times its normal size, and transform itself 
for the time being into a turbid, raging torrent, 
which, after flooding the low-lying lands on either 
side of it, when it reached the Scargill valley, 
the farther end of which was spanned by the 
railway bridge, rushed through it with a force 
and velocity which seemed as if they must carry 
everything before them. 

As it fell out, the autumn to which our story 
refers proved to be an extremely rainy one ; not 
for a dozen years hq,d the Windle been known 
to rise so high and then to keep at that height 
for so long a time. Then a whisper went about 
that the railway authorities began to have some 
doubts as to the stability of Gnpside Bridge, and 
it became known that experts had been sent 
from headquarters to examine it as far as it, was 
possible to do so in the Hooded state of the river. 

About twenty yards from the Scargill eml of 
the bridge was a signal-box, which necessitated the 
services of two men, who went on duty turn and 
turn about. With one of these men, Seth Gedge 
by name, Will Provan t bad become extremely 
intimate, owing, probably, to the fact that Gedge 
had spent several years of Ins early life in tlic 
States. They met oi an evening at the King o' 
Brils, and when Seth’s time came to go on duty, 
Will often kept him company iv* far as the box. 

The river was still neai ly at its highest, 
although there had been no rain since morning, I 
when one night about dusk Bessie Ford took { 
it into her head to walk as iar as the Grip- I 
side Bridge to look at the Hood. She had been 
rendered somewhat uneasy by a lumour that 
the passenger train** were to be sent round by 
Petty well, but that the goods-tiaiii", one of which 
was driven by Steve, were to keep on running 
as usual, and still more so by something she had 
overheard her lather say to a crony ot Ins the 
evening before as lie leaned over the garden-gate 
smoking his after- supper pipe. 

‘Whether tli’ ow'd bridge is safe, or whether 
it isn’t, is, m’appen, not for the likes of me to 
offer ail opinion about,’ Denny had remarked ; 
‘but this I will sav, that when I was lishing in j 
the scaur last spring, th’ w'atter being very low'* 
at the time, I couldn’t help seeing how some of 
the balks looked as if they were rotted half-way ; 
through, so that 1 could scale thick shivers olf ■ 
them with my thumb and linger. But, there ; ! 
if the gents as came over specially from Egginton [ 
say it’s all right, why in course it must be all 
right ; but in that case an ignorant chap like 
me might like to know why they’ve taken to 
sending tile passenger trains round by Petty- 
well.’ 

, These words had not failed to nyihe a deep 
impression on Bessie. 

So now, to-night, she felt as if she were drawn 
towards the bridge by "some inward compulsion, 
which she could not have overmastered without 
an effort. » 

After passing the station a little way, Bessie 
crossed a stile which brought her to a footway 
through the fields running alongside the fence 
which bounded the line, and leading directly to 
the signal-box and the bridge. When a little 
way from it, Bessie diverged to the left, and 
crossed the grass to w'here a hand-rail had been 


placed for tlie protectioi^of pedestrians at a 
point w'here a landslip had at one time taken 
place. Here she came to a stand, and resting 
her arms on the rail, gazed dowm into the gorge. 
Surely, surely the old bridge, which had breasted 
so many floods in safety, would stand the strain 
of this one ! # 

Presently she took out her w'atch — a birthday 
gift from Steve — and read the time. It wanted 
twenty minutes to nine, an<l at five minutes past 
the hour ‘No. 5 Down Gcrods,’ which Steve was 
driving, was due to pass the junction on its w'ay 
to Egginton. She would w'ait and see it pass, 
she said to herself. Perhaps she might catch a 
momentary glimpse of Steve. 

The place where She was standing was about 
thirty yards from the signal-box. She was putting 
L lier watch away, her eyes being fixed absently 
on the box, when she became aware of something 
which brought back her wandering thoughts to 
the time and place where she was. She felt 
nearly sure that she could distinguish the figurea 
of two men in the signal-box ! She knew how 
imperative was the rule hud down by the ruilway 
company that no signalman should allow any 
etiangcr to enter Ins box ; she knew, too, that 
it was not the lioiv for the interchange of duties 
between Seth Gedge and his ‘mate.’ It w r as just 
possible that the second figure might be that of 
Mr Wilson, the station-master, or ot some other 
official whom some business errand had taken 
to the box, but at so late an lioflr that was far 
from likely. Bessie’s curiosity was strongly 
aroused. 

On the open ground between herself and the 
box grew' a few tangled bushes of bramble and 
blackberry. Gliding from one to another of 
them, Bessie presently readied a point which waa 
not moie than six or eight yards from the box. 
That there were two men in it she was now 7 more 
firmly convinced than ever. 

Half a minute later, Bessie would have been 
gone, hut at this juncture the signal-box door 
was opened, a man came out, and, shutting the 
door behind him, descended the steps. Bessie 
drew her hood closer round her face and crouched 
behind the bushes. At the foot of the steps the 
man paused for a few moments, as it to look 
round and listen. As lie did so, Bessie, peeping 
through the tangle of weepers, saw, with a gasp 
of surprise w’hich was not unmixed with fear, 
that the man v r as none otliei 1 than Will Pro van t ! 

HOW OUR BLUE JACKETS XltE FED. 

The statement that one pound of meat, one pound 
and a quarter of biscuits, one pint of cocoa, and one 
pint of tea, is the regulation daily allowance for 
each man, tends to impress one with the idea that 
there is something decidedly monotonous about 
the hill of farts aboard ship. It will be found, 
however, ^liat although their tables do not ‘groan 
under ponderous dishes piled with choice viands 
prepared in the most recherche style,’ the food 
supplied to our sailors — from the time they enter 
the serviee as boys on a training-ship — is of a 
wholesome and substantial character. The quality, 
quantity, and — except under certain circumstances , 
— the variety of their fare are such as might W’6lL 
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make the majority of Working-men feel that they 
are not so well off as ohr ‘jolly jack-tars.’ 

Dinner being the principal meal, we will start 
With that. It must be understood* that the 
seamen, &c. are divided into messes, each mess 
numbering from eighteen to twenty men, half of 
whon\ belong to the port watch, and half to the 
starboard watch. Usually, the odd-numbered 
messes form the starboard watch, and vice versd. 

A sailor is not called upon to decide as 
to sauces, entremets, ragouts, or any of those 
gustatory perfections and triumphs of culinary 
skill so pleasing to the epicure ; he must be 
satisfied with ‘ boiled ’ or ‘ baked/ By the follow- 
ing arrangement Tie must perforce take each in 
turn on alternate days or— go without. Sup- 
posing to-day the starboard watch have a bake — 
‘sea-pie’ generally — the port watch must he con- 
tent witli a ‘ boil,’ and the satisfaction of knowing 
that to-morrow this "will be reversed. 

One seaman is appointed from each mess as 
mess-cook for the day, and each man has to take 
his turn. His ditties include making the pic* or 
preparing the stew, taking it to the ship’s cook, 
laying out the table, washing up, &c. Should it 
be the day for a stew — generally termed ‘ copper 
rattle* — the mess-cook prepares the meat, vege- 
tables, ♦oatmeal, and any other ingredients they 
are lucky enough to procure. This is handed 
over to the ship’s cook, and ‘allied for’ — in more 
ways than one— when dinner-time arrives. This 
is eaten together with biscuit ; and of course 
it depends in a great measure on the skill of 
the mess-cook as to whether the seamen enjoy 
their dinner. Some have been so sarcastic anil 
‘funny’ as to advise the cook for the day not 
to fetch hot water from the galley as usual for 
washing-up purposes ‘It would be a waste of 
time, because lie could find nothing more suitable 
than the copper-rattle, now the meat and vege- 
tables are taken out/ This does not say much 
for the richness of the stew in that particular 
case. 

This calls tb mind an amusing incident which 
occurred on foreign service. The vessel had 
arrived in port on Christmas Eve, and hams 
being cheap and plentiful, many of the seamen 
‘clubbed’ together and bought one each for their 
particular mess. As chance or ill-luck would 
have it, early on Christmas morning the ship’s 
cook met with a serious accident, and the cooking 
of the harn t s devolved on an Irishman, who had 
not had any great experience that way. Thinking 
to simplify matters, Paddy decided to cook the 
hams — numbering some twenty or twenty-five 
— together in a large * stock-pot/ Unfortunately, 
owing to the festive season, or the importance of 
the ‘greatness thrust upon him,’ or both, sad to 
relate, Paddy got ‘half-Reas over/ Not so bad, 
however, but that he had an eye to his business 
Being determined the men should not have to 
wait for their dinner, and, like a ‘good and faith- 
ful servant,’ biking to heart the injunction that 
everything should be ‘well done,’ he bad the hams 
boiling over the fire in what lie termed ‘ochins 
■of time, me blioy/ 

This is a sample dialogue — one of many — which 
at the dinner-hour. Enter mess-cook 
•fm bis dinner. 


‘Well, me bhoy,’ says Paddy, ‘what’s the 
number of yer mess ?’ 

‘No. 11/ 

‘No. 11 is it?’ Looks at a paper on which he 
had been for some time previously making an 
evidently difficult calculation ; then turning to 
one of the assistants, Paddy exclaimed : ‘ Two 
bones and three ladlefuls for No. 11/ - 

He had stowed all the meat off the lmms ! 

‘Bearing in mind’ this anecdote, it will be 
plainly evident that the difference between good 
and bad fare depends to some extent on the 
ability of the cook. , 

With regard to the variety of the fare, the 
regulations will not afford us the slightest grounds 
to base any calculations upon. In these we find 
that one clay the sailor is supplied willi salt beef 
(junk) and pudding (duff); the next, salt pork 
and pea-soup ; and the following, tinned meat 
(commonly called ‘Fanny Adams’ or ‘Harriet 
Lane’) and preserved potatoes. This, at any rate, 
does not say much for variety. We must, how- 
ever, remember that, these are rations served out 
only when at sea. When in harbour, fresh meat 
is allowed in lieu of salt, meat, and in many 
ways the seaman obtains delicacies and relishes 
without ‘touching his pocket.’ 

Take, for example, a vessel in harbour. In a 
mess numbering, say, eighteen, the chances aie 
there arc .at least three or four who will not be 
present, to take their allowance at dinner-tune. 
Therefore, instead of ‘taking lip’ eighteen pounds 
of meat - the regulation allowance of one pound 
each man — only twelve or thirteen pounds are 
drawn. This leaves the mess with five or six 
pounds ‘to the. good/ with which they are 
credited at, the rate of fourpence per pound. By 
leaving a certain quantity behind, which if 
‘taken up’ would only be wasted, the tar is sup- 
plied with the ‘needful’ for purchasing vege- 
tables, &c., without drawing on Ins pay. These 
vegetables and other * extras’ are supplied by the 
canteen- in the event of there being no canteen 
aboard, by the bumhoat men. The ‘plus’ mess- 
money is paid over at the beginning of each 
month, and the ‘private ’ bill of each mess must 
then be settled. 

Of course, in many cases the ‘extras’ will 
amount to a larger sum than the allowance of 
plus mess-money, sailors, like ordinary mortals, 
not, troubling themselves as to whether ‘both 
ends meet’ or not until they are called upon to 
make them do so. Under these circumstances, 
the caterer posts the bill in such a position that 
all the mess may see it. On this notice appear 
the amount of allowance, the amount expended, 
and the sum required from each man to ‘square 
accounts/ When settling-day arrives there must 
perforce be some grumbling, owing to the ‘ happy- 
go-lucky’ way of doing business wdiich is charac- 
teristic of Jack. Some individuals in the mess 
have onjoved all the delicacies, W'liile others are 
troubled because they have had comparatively 
not! nng for their morey. For example, take 
the man who has the ‘ last trick at the helm/ 
When lie is relieved and goes below, he imme- 
diately rushes for the cook of the mess to know 
where his breakfast is, to be met only with the 
remark that ‘ not knowing he was at the wheel, 
none was “put up” [put byl for him.’ If he is of 
a ‘ philosophic turn of mind,’ he will take matters 
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calmly, and ‘make for 1 thebiscuit barge. Even It would scarcely be fail to our blue-jackets 
then, as he lifts the lid, he may hear one of his to conclude this arficle without mentioning one 
messmates shout : ‘You’ll have to ship your beak’ great mistake made in their present system of 
—this being the expression used, in sailors’ par- dietary. From tea-time — about half-past four in 
lance, to notify there is nothing but dust left in the afternoon-nothing in the -Way of food is 


When cruising m ‘ foreign parts, or stationed he should require anything m the meantime- 
abroad, seamen enjoy many delicacies denied to and who would not? — he must perforce pay for 
their brethren at home, for they usually obtain it or go without. This is not only a great inis- 
‘something of everything’ the port they stop at take; it is a ‘scandalous shame ’ — an evil* for 
is noted for. Imagine the numerous kinds of which a remedy should be found at once. Here 
fruits, &e., which they have the means of enjoy- we have men sent on duty — on night-duty, hy- 
ing, and which are always easily and cheaply tlic-way, when the greater necessity for food will 
obtained. Then, again, while vessels stay at be at once apparent — so far as the responsible 
Ascension Island, some of the men are usually authorities know or dare, with Jhat weary languid 
put on duty as ‘ turtle-turners,’ and are allowed feeling which always accompanies hunger, 
about fourpence— m addition to their regular The writer once heard it remarked by a man 
pay— for every turtle ‘turned.’ It is at such who had apparently tried it, that the hardest 
times as this that the ordinary seamen may be work he ever did was carrying an empty stomach 


times as tins that the ordinary seamen may be work he ever did was carrying an empty stomach 
observed regaling themselves on l real turtle,’ about all day. Our wealthy and charitable 
having what- they term a ‘blowout.’ It is also country, who has to thank Jrfbk* for the high and 


on foreign service that cheap liquors are met secure position she now holds, allows, nay, forces 
with. This is a matter which can scarcely be her gallant defenders to remain without food to 
mentioned as a benefit, for when intoxicants are satisfy their natural cravings at a time when they 
so easily obtained, the temptation to ‘overstep are expected to keep a ‘brighter lookout’ for a 
the mark ’ is harder to resist, and consequently, period of fourteenaor fifteen hours at a stretch. 

by ‘having his fling,’ Jack in many cast's, unfor- 

tunately m too many, makes a ‘ beast of himself.’ 

The ‘ cheap ’ drinks, for the most jwt spirits, are THE GIIIL IN ENGLAND, 

strong and fiery. Our tars not being accustomed AN autumn idyll 

to them, are soon overcome, and afterwards sutler " * . 

for their indiscretion in health or pocket, some- 4 Look, father ; there he is. — Quick ! to the 

times both. right.’ 

This brings us to the grog question. Each ‘That young fellow in gray?— No, my dear; 
seaman is allowed half a gill of ship’s rum daily ; I cannot say I remember him. But I respect 
before be gets it, however, this is ‘lowered’ to ],j m f or no t getting himself into aggressively 
what 1 S factitiously li-rmril thm-wat.-i- rum ; m(mntaillecril ,« drc6 ,. Carlyle lays it down as a 
that is, the hall -gill is made into half a pint . , n J J 

of liquor bv the addition of the requisite amount lul J* im ftinaii ■ 

of water. ‘Interrogate ordinary seamen as to the Tllc *P L ‘ akul ’ s ‘‘^appeared round the corner of 


what is facetiously termed ‘ three- water rum;’ „ 10Untoillwrill * drel ^ Carlyle lays it down as a 
that is, the hall -gill is made into half a pint . , n J J 

of liquor bv the addition of the requisite amount lul J* im ftinaii ■ 

of water. ‘Interrogate ordinary seamen as to the Thc ^akew disappeared round the corner of 
strength and quantity of their grog, and it will tlie house, and passed beyond earshot, and the 
be found that the prevailing opinion is, that joiing yian referred to leaned back in his chair 
although the regulation half-pint of grog is with a sigh of great content. It was a hot August 
served out, it d<H*s not contain the proper propor- day, and the whole of the Grindelwald village lay 
tion of rum. Llie reasons given for arriving at parching in the brilliant, sunshine' that poured 
this opinion are generally as follows. The with pitiless intensity alike on white dusty roads 
steward — in the presence ot an officer — stations' , 1 , . m , 1 ^ 

himself at tho grog till, at six l«Us, and adds-or, a " a , suo "7 monnta, “ s - } l ! ,S ? a d a PP“- 

ratlmr, is supposed to add- the requisite amount ullt| y ™'<l ue of aliaile lu wllldl llu was 

of water to make it three-water rum. He is resting, and in which some half-a-dozen young 
assisted by the ‘Grog Tub Staff',’ winch consists chestnuts were flourishing apace, was cast by the 
of the duty petty officers for the day, a sergeant angle of the big rambling ‘ Hotel de l'Ours,’ in 
of marines— and very often a corporal — the w liicli he had taken up his quarter, and being 
steward s assistant, and the cooper (‘Jimmy ( . ar ]y fa the afternoon, it was well-jiigh deserted 
Bungs ). Standing in the rear will he found the ] )V asual throne of occupiers. Every one was 


marine lamp-trimmer, ready with a cloth to 
‘swab up’ any mess that may be made. 

, The Grog Tub Staff claim as a perquisite any 


by its usual throng of occupiers. Every one was 
either sight-seeing, or taking calm siestas in the 
little gaily-painted bedrooms which were boxed 


grog that may be left after the men are served, away so coolly behind their green ‘persiennes.’ 
and — a most extraordinary occurrence, either due Adrian Lane shifted lus meerschaum from one 
to miscalculation or something— there is always corner of his mAuth to the other, and, picking up 
a quantity of ‘overplus’ grog. Sometimes the his pen, went on with the half-finished letter that 
quantity left is so large that the officer on duty was lying before him. 

may ‘smell a rat’ and order it. to he thrown away. . 1 have seen her again, and she recognises 

Whether this is true or not, it is of course diffi- me. There ’s fame for you ! She and her father 
cult to determine; the fact remains, however, —the visitors’ book gives his name as Sir Leonard 
that in nine cases out of ten our ‘jolly Jack-tars’ Villiers, but I have not got hold of her name yet 
are strong in their belief that their grog may lie — crossed the courtyard a moment ago, and she 
four, five, and even six — but three watered rum, pointed me out to liim. He is a pompous old 
never. #1 fool, who seems given to making her remarks a 
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peg on which to hanjjf his preachments ; hut she Adrian was all readiness. He went off at once, 
doesn’t seem to mind. Perhaps she does not and being evidently in luck’s way that afternoon, 
listen.— Have I described her to you ? I forget, lie came across the German waiter, tray in hand, 
and I am too lazy to turn back and see. Well, and piloted him to the table she had indicated, 
she is something like the heroine of that novel of * lie did understand, alter all, you see. — And 
mine, "Lady Diane,” which was to have taken the now, if you will allow me, I will go and tell your 
world by storm, only somehow or other it never father that the tea has finally arrived. I saw 
got written. Do you remember how you used to him in the smoking-room as we passed it.’ 
bring your endless darning into my room some- Adrian was off again before she could answer, 
times, and sit and rate me for my abominable and Miss Villiers glanced after him with an 
laziness, in the most diffident sweetest little way amused smile. He was rather an officious person, 
in the world ? I remember it so well.’ she thought, but he was a gentleman, which 

The writer paused a moment, for he heard a always counted for something ; and as they were 
murmur of voiees, anti fancied Miss Villiers might leaving Grimlehvald on the morrow, it really did 
be coining back aguin. With this idea he bared not matter if in the meantime her father struck 
his head and stroked his red-gold moustache into up an acquaintance with him on the ground of 
yet more immaculate precision ; being given to mutual friends. Sir Leonard was apt to make 
various harmless small vanities, and amongst himself amiable to any passing stranger who 
them an insatiable desire to present a good figure, would consent to listen to liis rather meaningless 
both moral and physical, in the eyes of any dissertations ; and dismal experience had taught 
woman with whom lie might be brought into his daughter that for some reason, which the 
contact. So, when* Miss Villiers reappeared, and two interpreted differently, men of Adrian Lane’s 
began a struggle with the obstinate latch of a type generally did so consent. So she was not 
door near him, he rushed to her assistance with much surprised when a few minutes afterwards 
rather an overshow of alacrity, and won a grave they appeared together, and Sir Leonard intro- 
bow and a ‘ Thank you,’ before returning to the duced his companion as a great friend of the 
reminiscences which meant so* little to him, and , Courtenays. 

so much to his correspondent, a girl in Engl ami. j ‘You were right, my love. We must have 
‘ I remember the hr»t day of all, when 1 had ' met Mr Lane in Portland Place,’ said the old 
just moved into my new lodgings, and found 1 gentleman, placidly sipping his tea. ‘Dear, dear! 
your step-mother a sort of feminine Micawber, how small the world is! One meets lnends in 
aggravating if forgivable, and certainly not the ’ every quarter of the globe.’ 

stuff of which a model landlady is made ; and | Adrian hud broken off a bunch of the clieet- 
about a dozen children, more or less, sprawling ■ nut leave*, and now t-tood silently watching his 
on the stairs ; and my rooms untidy, and.matteis hostess, to whom lie had given it. Had she been 
generally in a very unpromising state. And then , the Lady Diane to whom lie had likened her, he 
there suddenly arrived upon the scene a slip of a knew he should have written, that she made a 
girl in a straight black gown, with big steadfast , pretty picture in her cool white draperies, with 
eyes, which would have made her face Loo deter- the sunlight glinting through the trees above 
mined for its age, had not her lips quivered like a upon her daik red hair. But as he was not 
troubled child’s as she apologised for the state of writing, he knew the word ‘ pretty ’ would not 
affairs and promised to right them at once. That ! describe ber accurately. Why, the girl in England 
was you, you dear little friend ; aud all the many ! was pretty, with her big wistful eyes ami the 
times you have cheered me up when an liate pub- j fitful tlush coming and going in her white cheeks, 
lisher has thirsted for my utter demolishnient, j But this woman, whose slow delicious movement 
and all the sage timid counsels in those April ] of hand and wtist as f-lic waved licr green leaves 
half-light*, count as nothing in compaiison with ' to and tro simply enthralled him — she was per- 
the great help you are to me now by letting me * fcction itself. 

write to you. I hope I don’t bore you.’ j ‘True, sir; that is very true,’ lie murmured 

Here he laid down his pen with a second sigh in resjionse to Sir Leonard’s comment ; and then, 
of self-satisfaction, for few things are more con- rousing himself with the recollection that the 
soling than to run one’s self down with the full talking must be done by somebody, ‘You have 
consciousness that it is perfectly futile to do so. found it so?’ he added interrogatively. 

He knew slip- would not be bored. ‘Yes, yes. I remember it was at Hurlingham 

Meanwhile. Miss Villiers had come out again — this season I met Barnes — “ Mutiny Barnes,” as 

for such a reposeful-looking person she seemed in they call him, and I said’ 

a singularly restless mood that afternoon — and The measured voice went on and on ; but it 
stopped short with an exclamation of annojmnee. might have been in an unknown tongue for all 
Then she looked at Adrian. It was a straight that Adrian could have vouched to the contrary, 
comprehensive sort of look, with nothing of the The dreaminess of her strangely light eyes 1 her 
coquette in it, and she called to him from where utter disregard to his presence? He knew not 
Bhe stood : ‘Can you speak Germifii V what >t was that so piqued and fascinated him. 

‘Fairly. Enough to be of service to you, if ‘I know the Courtenays well,’ lie said to her 
you will let me.’ Adrian Lane went oVer to her. when Sir Leonard’s rounded periods had wound 
3 What is the matter ?’ themselves out ; ‘ but I have not met you there. 

; * I want tea out here, and the French and I could never have forgotten.’ 

, English waiters are not to be found. I do ‘ Oh, but you have, for I recognised you. But 
Believe they are all asleep !, The only man I can the rooms were crowded ; I daresay you did not 
is German, and apparently he could not notice me.’ She spoke slowly, almost indolently, 
i tOnderstaud what I meant. She laughed. * I am Not the vainest man on earth could have flattered 
that Is not veiy astonishing.’ himself upon her avowed recollection. 
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Adrian risked it ; anything seemed to him 
better than a stupid silence. ‘It was good of 
you to trouble to recognise, ‘I think/ he said 
softly ; and Miss Villiers fixed her eyes upon him 
for the moment before replying. 

‘ I have an excellent memory for faces. I 
remember even dogs/ she said briefly. 

This was . certainly annoying, and so wrote 
Adrian in his neglected letter, for he had received 
an additional snub that night at the table-d’hOto, 
and felt sufficiently sore about the subject to add 
a couple more pages to the gill who might be 
less crime de la crime , but who was at all events 
more sympathetic. 

*. . . She is distractingly beautiful ; but you 
will see by what I have just said that sympathy 
is not her strong point, 1 hate an ungracious 
woman. You used to &a} r that, thanks to your 
father marrying “ Mrs Micuwber,” you bail sunk 
too much in the social level to know what “real 
ladies” did ; and you cried once, you silly little 
thing, about this very point. But I assure you 
such tilings are innate. You never spoke to a 
man in your life as Miss Villiers spoke to me 
to-day ; and when I think of the work you used 
to get through, and your patience with those 
great lumbering boys, and oi the way you used 
to brighten me up when I came home tired and 
depressed, it begins to dawn on me that I was 
an ass to come so far afield m search of the “ one 
woman” you once said I needed to make me u 
more thoiough man/ 

This feeling, however, was of scant endurance, 
for a week later he wrote ofi a glowing account 
of recent events. The Yilliers’ idea oi leaving 
(irindelwald the day after Adrian had succeeded 
in making their acquaintance, was baulked in u 
summary fashion by Sir Leonard slipping in his 
endeavour to climb into the banquette of the 
diligence which was to carry them on to Inter- 
lachen, and breaking his leg. It was a dean 
break, and a doctor was fortunately close at hand, 
so eircu m, stances, as the patient philosophically 
observed, were as favourable as they could be, 
but that could m no way shoitun an enforced 
rest of some m\ or seven weeks. At < Irindelwald 
he was, and at Grindelwuld he must stay, and 
Adrian’s arrangements were made m accordance 
as speedily, as though he also were the victim 
of fate. He instantly decided that he would 
stay too. 

At that rally stage of the proceedings it was 
manifestly impossible to explain at length to Miss 
Villiers herself lus exceeding delight at the w r ay 
matters had fallen out ; and as sympathy was 
about as necessary to Adrian’s well-being as the 
actual air he breathed, he wrote off at length to 
the girl-friend who never wearied of lus con- 
fidences. # 

‘Here we are in mid-August, and simply baked 
to death if we dare show ourselves out of doors. 
Luckily, this one is a -good specimen of Swiss 
hotels, and there are plenty of big bare rooms 
where it is deliciously cogl and solitary, when 
one feels like a friendly chat and smoke, and 
with green leafy nooks around the house, where 
the screening chestnuts not only shut in one’s 
privacy, but shut out the cries of the couchmen 
and the general confusion of travellers coming 
and going, until the whole world seems blended 
into one .great melodious contentment, which 


centres in one’s self and (tie’s companion. Is 
this tall talk? I cdl/t help it: I feel as if I 
were living the part of hero in one of my own 
novels/ . 

The pen lay limply between his idle fingers 
while his thoughts flew back to the lodgings in 
which he had lived until lately, and lie wondered 
what its occupants were doing at that particular 
moment. There were not many to wonder about, 
he knew, for several of them were away holiday- 
making. The worthy lady of the house had 
gone for a week’s change to Southend. She was 
never anything but kindly to the step-child, 
whose delicate features and little refinements of 
thought and speech were so different from those 
of her own sturdy brood, and had she cured, the 
girl could have gone with her. * But she did not 
seize the chance. ‘ 1 suppose my relations areu’t 
good enough for the likes of you/ her step- 
mother had suggested tai tly ; and so she was 
staying on in the stuffy London house, with the 
younger children to ‘see to,’ and with a lodger 
'to satisfy, who was neither so friendly nor so 
sweet-tempered as Adrian had been. 

Thinking over these facts, that young gentle- 
man was tempted for the moment to write the 
poor child some account of the scenery, which 
he knew would delight her beauty-loving eyes, 
or of the amusing nothings of hotel life, which 
might lift her for the moment from the dreariness 
of Bloomsbury surroundings. But after all, it 
was scarcely worth while, for she thd not know 
sufficient to be able to follow his descriptions 
easily. And so he left it; and a fanciful little 
rhyme, which was pretty enough m its way, 
about the hardship of a young girl’s life being 
eooped up in town while the meadows and lanes 
cried vainly to be graced by her presence, and 
which came out a lew months later in one of 
the magazines, w r as the sole result of the kindly 
lazy thought, which died at its birth. But time 
alter time he wrote her pages of other matter 
m its styiad, for of course it was necessary to 
explain to some one how foolish he had been 
in jumping to the conclusion that Heine Yilliers 
was an ungracious woman. 

‘On Llic contrary she is, to me, the embodiment 
«f fascination. . . . She stays with her father for 
pait of the day, as of course do I. But the old 
man is an ominvoious reader, and as long as I 
cau keep him with books and, above all, early 
readings of his beloved Times, lie much prefers 
being left to himself. These leisure hours Heine 
and I spend together. You ask mejf she careB 
to be with me as much as 1 do to be With her ; 
1 do not know ; but I think she like#* me/ 

‘ I think she likes me !’ It was to this humility 
Adrian Lane had grown some tluee weeks after 
Sir Leonard’* accident; and it was just three 
weeks from that same event that Heine Villiers, 
who, if not quite possessed of ull the virtues 
with which her •lover credited her, was at any- 
rate honest with herself, awoke to the knowledge 
that the premised tedium of her father’s recovery 
had proved a mere phantom as far as she person- 
ally was concerned. She told Adrian so one still 
September evening, when the invalid had so far 
recovered as to be able to limp about with the 
aid of a stick and the younger man’s ready arm, 
and the three were sitting under those self-same 
trees, through which the sunshine had glinted 
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upon that memorable day, when Adrian had first 
stood feasting his eyes ujftm her fresh warm 
beauty. 

‘I do not know what we should, have done 
without you, father and I,* she said to him in 
her musical measured tones. Her eyes were 
shining brilliantly : was it the distant starlight 
or some feeling which was moving her? 

*But yet you did not like me when we first 
met. Confess it.’ 

•Adrian’s voice, despite his easy words, sounded 
a little unsteady. Sir Leonard, a few paces deeper 
into the shadow of the house, was heedless of 
them both. 

‘ 1 liked yon. — No ; I am not sure.’ She 
glanced up at hjm as ’he 'stood beside her, and 

f ive a little during laugh. * My Lord Conceit ! 
ou cared too much for yourself,’ she said. 

‘And now I care for — you !j 
A light breeze sprang up suddenly, and swept 
the murmured words fmnvoff his lips. It stirred 
Sir Leonard from the brown-study into which 
he had fallen, and he- looked anxiously at his 
daughter. ‘ Heine, rny love,’ lit* said, ‘I am 
wrapped up ; but I fear you will take a chill. 
Will you not go into the house, or else walk 
about?’ 

‘You will walk,’ whispered Adrian. — ‘She will 
walk, sir,’ he added aloud. 

Sir* Leonard sat up, and rubbing his eyes, 
peered out through the darkness at the receding 
figures. Perllaps the brown-study had not been 
so very deep after all, and the old man was 
thinking now of his own wooing and of his girl’s 
mother. 

There had been a long lapse in the letters 
which once had been written so steadily ; but 
the outcome of that starlit walk was sent off 
at length, and in due time arrived at its destina- 
tion in Bloomsbury. It so chanced that its re- 
cipient had the house to herself that afternoon, 
for the children were away on a school-treat, 
and their mother was drinking tea with a crony 
next door. When the letter was put into her 
hand, she had hungered for it so long that she 
resolved to play with her pleasure, and thus 
prolong it a little. So she clad herself in het 
poor best, and pinned in her dress a posy she 
had bought from a passing barrow, for it was 
her birthday, and she had a childish undefined 
longing that some sort of honour should be paid 
to her seventeen years. 

4 So you /have come to have a chat with me, 
have you*,’ NJr Lane?’ She curtsied to the letter 
which lay upon the table before her. Then she 
elit the envelope. It was only a note, and so 
bright and cheery that the rest of the household 
might have read it at the same time without 
connecting it in any wa^ with her suddenly 
whitened cheeks, and pitiful little gasp of tears 
she was too proud to shed. *• 

* Arc yer there, miss? Yer ma is ’oine, and 
callin’ for yer like mad !’ The servant's voice 
brought her back with a start to every-day duties 
and trials. 

*Iie will be happy with her— God bless him !’ 
fn her earnestness she had spoken aloud, and if 
, her voice quivered somewhat, the prayer itself 

was strong. *God bless him ; I mean God 

them both,’ said the girl in England. j 


I N CH-C AILLI ACH, LOCH LOMOND. 

[The Island burial-place of Clan-Alpine, resembling, from 
Rossdhu, a reclining body with folded arms.] 

No more Clan-Alpine’s pibroch wakes 
Loch Lomond’s hills and waters blue ; 

‘ Hail to the Chief ’ no longer breaks 
The quiet sleep of Roderick Dluf : 

Enwrapped in peace the islands gleam 
Like emerald gems in sapphire set, 

And, far away, as in a dream, 

Float purple fields wlieie heroes met. 

Inch-Cailliach — island of the blest 1 
Coluinba’fe daughter, passing fair, 

With folded anna upon her breast, 

Rests soft in sunset radiance there ; 

A vision sweet of fond Elaine, 

And floating barge of Cainelot, 

Upon her brow no trace of pain, 

And on hei heart ‘ Forget me not.’ 

Forget thee, saintly guardian ? Nay, 

From distant lands across the sea 
To this lone isle I fondly stray 

With song and garland fiesh for thee ; 

I trace the old inscriptions dear, 

Fast fading now from moital ken. 

And through the silvered lichens peer 
To lead MacAlpine’s name again. 

My mother’s name, a sacred link 
Which binds me to the storied past ; 

A rainbow bridge fiotn biink to brink, 

Which spans with light the centuries vast. 

Two hundred years 1 Clan-Alpine’s pine 
Has struck its loots in other lands ; 

My pulses tin ill to trace the sign 

And touch the cioss with reverent hands. 

All luiu here 1 — the slnine is dust, 

The chapel wall a shapeless mound j 
But nature guards with loving trust, 

And ivy twines her tendrils round 
Hie humble slab, more fitting fai 
Than gilded dome for Scotia’s line ; 

The open sky and northern star 
Become the chieftains of the pine. 

The light streams out from fair Rossdhu 
Acioss the golden-tinted wave; 

That crumbling keep, that ancient yew, 
ytill mark a hoi thy focman’s grave ; 

But warm the hearts that now await 
Our coining at tin* open door, 

With love and friendship at the gate, 

And beacon -lights along the shore. 

Deal Scotia ! evermore moie dear 
To loyal sons in every land ; 

• Strong in a race that knew not fear, 

And for man’s freedom dared to stand : 

Ay, dearer for thy. songs that float 
Like thistle-down o’er land and sea, 

And strike the universal note 
Of love, and faith, and liberty. 

W’allack B juice. 
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OUR CHIMNEYS. 

When the soot in a flue catches fire, we say the 
chimney is on fire, thereby inferring that the 
flue is the chimney. However, in point of fact 
our chimneys must be allowed to consist of three 
parts of equal dignity and use : the chimney- 
piece \u1h its fireplace; the Hue; and the 
chinmey-stack, with its chimney-pots, or chim- 
ney-cans as they are called in some parts of the 
country. Not to take from the right of the flue 
to the first consideration, which colloquy may 
have conferred upon it, it may be mentioned 
that change and progress have made their marks 
on this item of domestic construction, as in 
much else. Instead of the wide sqnaiish ascend- 
ing passages our ancestors made for the egress 
of the smoke from the great wood-fires they 
kindled on their level hearths, wc have gradu- 
ally contracted these necessary outlets, especially 
since the general use of coal. Ami since the 
invention and adoption of the sweeping-machine, 
we have made their form as nearly cylindrical 
as possible, bo that the operations of the circular 
brush should be effectual. We may add, too, 
that with the prohibition of chimney -sweeping 
by means of young boys climbing up them, a 
dark and heavy page of cruelty and hardship 
has been, happily, torn out of the book of life 
for ever. 

On the chimney-piece has been lavished all 
that art has to give — colour, form, and propor- 
tion. Heraldry, too, with its mottoes, has lent 
it adornment ; and even Holy Writ has been 
displayed upon it. Our old castles and manor- 
houses and peel towers, and ancient burgages, 
have handed down to us many fine old chimnoy- 
pieces. The ‘Jew’s house’ in Lincoln give’s us 
a very early example. I91 some very ancient 
specimens whereof the flue is in the thickness 
of the wall, there are semicircular hearths re- 
ceding into the thickness of the wall with semi- 
circular mantels projecting over them, the two 
semicircles thus forming a completed circle. But 
the chimney in the old Norman house in Lincoln, 


known as the ‘Jew’s house*’ projects beyond the 
wall, beginning with the floor of the first story, 
and rests upon an arch ovei the opening giving 
access from the street. There is another interest- 
ing ‘early’ chimney-piece now falling to pieces 
in a ruined peel towpr on a moor at Edlingliam. 
Instead of the one huge stone we generally find, 
there is a row of small stones little more than 
a foot square stretching across the opening* for 
tlie fireplace from jamb to jamb. # Each stone 
in this row has its two side-edges cut into a 
pattern so arranged, alternately, that the edge 
of one dovetails into that of the next, thus, 
forming the series into a compact mass. On 
either aide of the fireplace is a square recess 
in the masonry, which may have been an 
ambry or a niche for the reception of lights. 
There are traces of the stone groining of the 
roof and of the windows, from which we may 
gather some impressions of the aspect of the 
old life letl in the place before it was unroofed 
and unpaved, and before weeds were growing 
in every chink, and grass covering up each 
mound of ruin around. In the long winter 
evenings, near this chimney-piece, the knight 
who lived in this tower would gather about 
himself not only the members of his family, 
hut his household, his husbandmen, and such 
strangers as desired his hospitality. Here, all 
would partake of the evening meal, recount the 
incidents of the day, or give an account of 
their toil, and relate those legends forAhe general 
amusement that we now collect with so much 
pains. 

The chimney-pieces of a later period, such aa 
those in the manor-house, South Wraxall, a few 
miles from Batin, have mottoes and posies on 
them. One of these says, ‘ Death seizes all.* But 
brevity has*not been always considered neces- 
sary. A mantel-piece only recently uncovered 
in an up -stairs room in a house in Tewkesbury 
was found to have the following long inscrip* 
tion painted upon it in black-letters with red 
initials: ‘Three things pleseth booeth God and 
man : Concord between bretheren : Amy tie' 
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batwene nayghbov*ers ; And a man and his wife 
» that agreeth well together. Fower things hurt 
much the dole of man; Tearea, smooke, wynde, 
and the worst of all to see his f rends unluck ye 
and his fose happy e. These fyvc things are rare 
sene: A layer younge woman with ought a 
lover. A younge man with ought myertb, an 
m nseaeror without money. Any great layer 
wfth ought music.’ As a rule, however, the 
inscription was as short ns that which Lord 
^Armstrong has caused to be placed on the 
chimney-piece on his dining-room at Cragside : 
‘Bast or west, hame is best.’ Nearly every 
chimney-piece in the chief rooms of Elizabethan 
mansions will be seen to be thus embellished, 
or with heraldic sculpture. One, in the manor- 
house at South Wraxall, mentioned above, 1ms 
four figures on it: Prndence, Justice, Arithmetic, 
and Geometry. A little later, festoons of flowers 
beautifully carved in marble or oak ornamented 
many chimney-pieces, whilst more ambitious 
sculpture adorned tlfose in the highest places. 
'Panels of marbles of various colours, and columns 
of varied coloured marble*, have been also ireely 
used to produce richness of efleit for some cen- 
turies. We must conclude that some of the 
inscriptions had a superstitious origin ; for in 
Bailey’s Dictionary there occurs this definition : 
‘Arse-verso— a spell written on an house to pre- 
vent it from burning.’ 

As we approach the old residences of our 
forefathers *roin a distance, the chimney-stacks 
and gilded vanes and tapering gables give us 
onr first impressions of their grandeur and anti- 
quated repose. Over the tops of the trees in 
tne long avenues or wide parks they rise in 
their well-poised groups, noticeably. Approach- 
ing Callaly Od-tle, for instance, ‘Callaly Castle, 
built on a height, CoJlaly Castle down in a 
night,’ we sec the grouped chimney-stacks against 
the fir-clad hill-side before we see its palatial 
front and extended wings ; or, approaching 
‘Hardwick Hall, more glass than wall/ we must 
first admire its Elizabethan stalk-like stacks. 
The same fact is to be noted nearly everywhere, 
and certaiuly in the instance of the grand old 
mansion Queen Elizabeth’s Lord Burleigh built 
close to Stamford ; for over the low -lying green 
meadows, over the winding river, over the chest- 
nut trees in the great park, stand up tlic.se 
crowning efforts of the architect, with vigilant 
scanning outlook. The chimney-stacks at Hamp- 
ton Court, too, are a fine study of graceful and 
intrepid combinations. Shakespeare must have 
called to ffiind some such cluster when lie made 
Henry V|\ say, as a sign of ill-portent attend- 
ing the birth of Glower, * The raven rook’d her 
on the chimney’s top’; and Smith, the weaver, 
avers of Jack Cade, ‘Sir, lie made a chimney 
in my father’s house, and the bricks are alive 
at this day to testify it/ 

In the Tennis Court Lane, for instance, there 
are groups of chimneys that can but evoke 
delight in the minds of those who are versed 
in the laws of construction and possess an eye 
for the picturesque. They rise from the ground 
ft wide and massive base thrown out boldly 
n||W the lines of kitchens and offices to which 
M belong, and as they rise, stage upon stage, 
, gathered together, narrowing and 
wing, sometimes with stepped gabling, 


sometimes with sloped weathering, sometimes 
with embrasured parapet Work, till the stacks 
rise high out of tne mass clear against the sky; 
and on each stack are the richly-wrought cbim- ' 
ney-pots of the Tudor period, each of a different 
design, zigzag, hexagonal, spiral, or interlaced, 
all capped with the same mouldings and other 
details, which last touch gives uniformity to the 
rich variety. 

And ns” we approach our modern manufac- 
turing towns, it is the ta 11 chimneys that first 
point out their locality. Many of these chim- 
neys are four hundred feet high, and some of 
them are still higher. One, in Glasgow”, is four 
hundred and thirty-five feet high, and tapers* 
from a base measuring forty feet to a summit of 
thirteen feet and a half, only. These fabrics 
require a particular skill and caution in their 
erection ; lor not only lias their weight upon 
their foundations to he calculated, but the pres- 
sure of the winds and the effects of heat and 
gases have to be taken into consideration. When 
there is a foundation of rock to be dealt with, 
matters are simplified ; but when there i* clay, 
marl, gravel, or sand, various expedients must 
be used to ensure stability, and prevent sub- 
sidences that would result in ‘leaning towers/ 
Sometimes iron and timber piles are driven in 
to secure the requisite solidity ; and sometimes 
wide well-liko excavations are filled with con- 
crete for the purpose, and then heavy ramming 
and heavy weighting are brought to bear. In 
a rough sort of way it is reckoned that the 
foundation of a tall chimney-shaft upon com- 
pressible ground should be not, less than about 
a quaitcr of its height. Being so smoky and 
grimy, we are not accustomed to associate them 
with any ideas of beauty ; yet, in (lie smoke- 
less atmosphere of an Italian town, structures 
| of a similar tall and slim outline are generally 
allowed to he picturesque. And thus we 'get 
at the fact that it is the smoke and its etlects 
that disassociate them witli those things of 
beauty that are joys for ever. When the efforts 
are successful ot those ardent spirits wdio are' 
i aiming at making the consumption of smoke 
compulsory, a very little expenditure would 
make our tower-like shafts as pleasing in effect 
as those of Pina and Bologna. As it is, standing 
on the High Level Bridge at New'castle-upon- 
Tyne, and looking either up or down the river, 
its banks studded with hundreds of tall taper- 
ing chimneys two and three and four hundred 
ieet high, wreathed in gray clouds of smoke, 
its waters burdened with countless black and 


white ships, with people looking like . specks 
moving about on the mysterious wdiarfs and 
flat quays, and vehicles that are toy -like in 
their minuteness plying about, one must allow 
the nineteenth century has wonders of its own. 
Again, crossing the green country with its woods 
and wolds, and hills and dales, and coming within 
sight of marvellous Manchester, almost palisaded 
with masses of tall cliimneys that lift up their’ 
heads veiled in gray haze to the invisible sky, 
we see a sight our ancestors never saw. 

diaries II. levied a tax on chimneys in 1663, 
This was considered very burdensome, especially 
as it was enforced by persons who had an in- 
terest in collecting as much revenue as they 
could. There is an old contemporary ballad 
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setting forth the dislike the housewives of the 
day had to the domiciliary visits of the col- 
lectors of the tax : 

There is not one old dame in ten and searoh the nation 
through, 

But if you talk of chimney-men will Bpare a curse or 
two. 

After a run, of six-and -twenty years the ob- 
noxious levy was abolished by William 111. 
The mention of the circumstance is sufficient 
to bring to mind the cosy ingle-nooks, the stately 
mantel-pieces, the glowing embers on the wide 
hearths, of those old times, whereof the return- 
ing taste for ingle-nooks and mirrored over- 
mantels is but a reflection. 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

CHAPTER XLII.— WE SAIL AWAY. 

It did not take me long to recover my breath. 
The swim had, indeed, comparatively speaking, 
been a short one ; there was no tide that 1 had 
been in any degree sensible of ; and I liad lost 
nothing but breath, thanks to my eagerness, to 
the riotous tumult of spirits that had nerved my 
limbs with steel and rendered me unconscious 
of fatigue. I crawled up the ladder and peered 
over the rail. The gloom lay heavy upon the 
quarter-deck and waist, and objects were hard 
to distinguish. All was motionless, however, 
there ami cm the forecastle ; but I could now 
discern two figures walking on the poop on the 
port side. The spanker-boom and imz/en-mast 
and tbe several tittings of skylight and com- 
panion, and so on, had concealed them from my 
observation whilst 1 swam, approaching the ship 
as I had on the stai hoard side. Their shapes 
showed tolerably clear against the stars that 
sparkled over the rail and betwixt the squares 
of the rigging, and I stood staring with no more 
of me showing over the line of bulwarks than 
any head till they had eome to the rail that 
protected the break of the poop, and I then made 
out that one of them was Miss Temple. 

This convinced me that the other must be 
Wetlierly, for it was not to be imagined that the 

? irl would seek retime from even a more fright- 
ul loneliness than hers was in the society of 
young Forrest 

At that instant I heard a long wild halloa 
dimly coming through the steady breeze from 
the shore. The cry was followed by another and 
yet another, and then it seemed to me that it 
was re-echoed from off the water some distance 
ahead of us. I sprang in a hound on to the 
dick, and in a breath had armed myself with an 
iron belaying-pin ; and now if that man were 
Forrest with whom Miss Temple was, I was 
.ready for him ! In a moment I had gained the 
poop. The cries ashore had brought the pair to 
a dead halt, and they stoocl listening. Now that 
I was on the poop I perceived by the build of 
tbe figure of the man that it was Wetlierly, and 
rushed up to him. The girl recoiled with a 
loud shriek on seeing me, as well she might ; 
for, haviug partially undressed myself, I was 
clothed from top to toe in white ; I was dripping 
wet besides, torliich moulded my attire to my 


figure and limbs as though d had been cast in 
plaster of Paris, and tny sudden apparition was 
as if I had shaped myBelf out of the air. 

‘Is that you, Wetlierly?’ I cried. 

‘ Gracious,* mum, it ’s Mr Dugdale ! * he 
roared. 

The girl uttered another shriek, came in a 
bound to me and flung* her arms round Jhy 
neck. * 

Now the halloaing ashore was incessant, and 
the wild cries sounding through the wind were 
as though the islands had been suddenly invaded 
by an army of frenzied cannibals. 

‘My dearest!’ I cried, letting forth my heart 
in that moment of being clasped and clung to 
by her whom I had long loved and was risking 
my life to save, ‘it is I indeed ! * But release me 
now, my darling girl. We must get the barque 
under weigh instantly. — Wetherly, where is 
Forrest V 9 

‘ Dead, sir.’ 

‘ Dead /’ I cried. • * 

‘Shot dead by Miss Temple’s hand, sir,* he 
exclaimed. 

The girl let fall her arms from my neck, 
essayed to speak, struggled a little with her 
breath, and tell agamst me in a dead swoon. 

‘Your coat, Wetlierly,* 1 shouted; ‘off with 
it, man, and make a pillow for the lady’s head. 
Quick ! If the long-boat sculls ashore an<J the 
crew enter her before we can slip, we are both 
of us dead men.’ • 

He instantly slipped off liis jacket ; and ten- 
derly, but .swiftly, I laid the girl down, first 
fieeing the collar of her dress and no more, for 
there was time for no more. 

‘Jump tor the cabin lamp, Wetlierly,’ I cried ; 
‘don’t stop to ask any quest ions. We must 
knock out a shackle, and let tlie chain go over- 
board. That is what is now to be done.* 

He rushed off the poop, 1 in his wake. The 
lamp was very dimly burning, but it enabled us 
to find wjiat we wanted in tlie carpenter’s chest ; 
and whilst I held the light to a shackle that 
was just forward of the windlass barrel, lie let 
drive, and the cable went with a roar through 
the* iron hawsc-pipc. 

• ‘We must now get the topsail on her and blow 
away,’ I cried. 

The conviction that the men would view him 
as my confederate and have his life if they got 
aboard, put an incredible activity into his limbs, 
winch were habitually slow of motion. We flea 
to where the topsail clewlines uere h e hvy®<I» and 
let them go, and then hand over hand dragged 
home the sheets, which, being of chain, travelled 
through the sheave-lioles very readily. 

Tlie light breeze was off the starboard quarter. 

I at once starboarded tlie helm, and, to my 
infinite delight, found the barque responsive to 
the turn of the spokes, proving that, snail-like 
as might be her progress, she at least had steerage 
way upon her. This brought the land upon the 
starboard b§am. I then steadied the helm, quite 
sure that the craft would steer herself for a few 
minutes. 

As I ran forward I witnessed Miss Temple in 
the act of sitting upright. I sprang to her side 
and lifted her to her feet, and held her for 
perhaps a minute with her face upon my shoulder 
until she should have recovered herself. 
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‘Sit on i "this sky light,’ I exclaimed, ‘until you j 
feel equal to assisting us, and then come to our 
help, for we greatly need you.’ 

She understood me, but was too weak and 
dazed as yet to be of use. The shouts from 
the shore were incessant. The men must have 
heard the chain cable as it rattled through the 
httyse-pipe, and I judged they were yelling to 
the ship, as though hailing Forrest ; but they 
were too far distant for their syllables to reach 
US. I spent a breathless moment in sweeping 
the sea towards the mouth of the lagoon, and on 
a sudden saw the boat like a drop of ink on the 
star-touched shadow of the water ; but I heard 
no sounds of her being sculled — which would be 
the fellow’s only chance of getting ashore — nor 
could I catch the' least sign of his figure. 

My immediate business now was to get the 
foretopsail mast-headed as best we could. There 
was a little winch just abaft the main mast, and 
by this means we contrived to hoist the fore- 
topsail, though not, as will be supposed, to a 
‘taut leech,’ as sailors call it. Yet the cloths 
showed a wide surface to the wind, and already 
the nimble frame of the little barque, yielding 
to the summer pressure aloft, was sliding along 
very nearly as fust as the men could have urged 
the heavy long-boat through the water, suppos- 
ing them to have recovered her and to be in 
pursuit. 

Catching up the girl’s hand, which I pressed 
to my lips ’'before speaking, I asked her to 
accompany me to the wheel, that she might 
hold the helm steady and keep the barque 
straight before the wind. 

‘There is no time,’ I exclaimed as I hastened 
aft with her, ‘to utter more than the few 
syllables necessary to effect our escape. We 
must heap all the canvas we can manage to 
spread upon the ship. We must contrive to 
blow away out of sight of that island before 
the breeze fails, or the men will be giving chase 
in the long-boat.’ 

She grasped the spokes in silence. The bin- 
nacle lamp was unlighted, and the card lay in 
gloom. I hade her Like note of a star that stood 
like a jewel at the extieme end of the starboard 
main-yardarm, and swiftly directed her how te 
move the wheel, if that star swung from the end 
of the spar, so as to bring it back again to its 
place. 1 then sprang to the main-rigging, and 
completed the work I aimed at. When this 
was done, I raced aft to the wheel and put it 
down. But I could do no more. My strength 
bad failed 'me, and I was incapable of further 
exertions. 

‘Hold the wheel, will yon, Wetherly,’ said I. 
‘I am pretty nearly spent. I must rest a hit. 
Thanks be to God, we are safe now, I believe ; ’ 

, and so Baying, I Bunk wearily upon the stern 
gratings. 

Miss Temple went hastily to«the cabin, carry- 
ing with her the lamp with which Wetherly 
had kindled the mesh in the bimlaclo. In a 
few minutfes she returned with a tumbler of 
brandy -and - water, which she nut to my lips. 

' I swallowed the contents greedily, for I was not 
jnnljr parched with thirst, hut my nerves sorely 
gjfj&ineo the stimulant. I took her hand and 
Mpught her to sit by my side, and continued to 
her hand, scarcely equal to more just then 


than a few rapturous exclamations over our 
deliverance, the delight I felt in being with her 
again, the joy in believing that I Should now 
be able to redeem my promise and restore her 
in safety to her mother. Her replies were 
mere murmurs. Indeed, her own emotions were 
overwhelming. I could hear her sobbing then 
and see her by the starlight Bmiling ; but she 
kept her eyes fixed on my face ; soaked hb 
I still was to the skin with salt water, she 
leaned against me, as though she needed the 
assurance of actual contact to convince her that 
I was with her once more. 

But by this time the island had melted into 
the sointillant dusk of the, sky. Nothing showed 
hut the liquid sweep of the indigo line of 
horizon. Another hour of such sailing as this 
would convey us out of all possibility of reach 
of the long-boat, supposing the men should 
recover her ; for she was without mast or sail ; 
the utmost exertion of the rowers could scarcely 
get more than three or three and a half miles 
an hour out of her ; then again I had shifted 
the barque’s course, and would shift it again, 
presently. 

‘Tell me now about Forrest?’ I exclaimed, 
breaking a silence of fatigue and emotion that 
had lasted some few minutes. 

1 felt the .shudder that ran through my com- 
panion in the clasp of her hand. 

‘ Did I understand that you shot him V 

‘It is too dreadful to speak of,’ she said in a 
low voice. 

‘It was like this, sir,’ exclaimed Wetherly. 

‘ Forrest and me had agreed to keep a four 
hours’ lookout. He was to stand from eight to 
twelve. I lay down on the foVsle, believing 
the lady safe below, where she’d been pretty 
nigh ever since you aud the men went ashore. 

I was awoke by a noise that sounded to me 
like the report of a gun. It was then about six 
bells, sir. Well, as I reached the quarter-deck 
the lady came out of the cabin. The light was 
burning dim, just as you found it when you 
came aboard. She held a pistol in her hand, 
and she says to me quite coolly : “A man 
came into my cabin just now. I heard him 
trying the handle of my door, and I took up 
this pistol, and when lie walked in, I said : 
‘Who are you? What do you want?’ he 
answered ; and I pointed my pistol at him and 
fired. I believe I have killed him. Will you 
go and see?” I thought she was walking in 
her sleep, so cool she talked. 1 went to her 
cabin, and saw Forrest lying upon the deck. 

I turned him over, and he was stone dead ; 
shot through the heart, I reckon. I dragged 
his body into your cabin, where it’s alymg 
now. The lady then asked to keep company 
with me on the poop ; and so it was you found 
us awalking together, sir.’ 

‘Brave Louise!’ I murmured, moved to the 
utterance of her Christian name, though this 
was the first time I had ever given it her, 
close and ceaseless as our association lnul been. 

But what she had done was a thing not to 
be referred to again now. I felt the piteous- 
ness of her distress, shame, and horror in her 
silence ; by -and -by she would be able to speak 
of it collectedly, if there were need indeed to 
recur to it at all. 
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‘No fear of the boat overhauling us now, I 
think, Wetherly V I exclaimed. 

‘Oh, no, sir; without e’er*, a sail to spread 
, either. — That swim of yourh was a bold venture, 
Mr Dugdale. Ye must ha* managed the job in 
first-rate style. Wasn’t no lookout kept?’ 

■ His questions led me into telling the story. 
Miss Temple listened eagerly, our hands remain- 
ing locked ; again and again she broke into an 
exclamation with some cry of alarm, some ejacu- 
lation of sympathy. ‘You called me brave just 
now,’ she said ; ‘ but how is your behaviour to 
be expressed V 

‘D’ye think there’s any chance of the men 
recovering that boat?’ inquired Wetherly. ‘The 
chaps told me when they came aboard to furl 
the canvas that there was nothen to eat or drink 
upon the island saving what they’d taken. If 
they should lose the boat, it must go hard with 
them, sir.’ 

‘They will not lose their boat unless the fellow 
who was in charge of her lay dead drunk in her 
bottom : an improbability ; for I saw him walk 
on steady legs to her. My one chance lay m 
his being asleep. Make your mind easy : he was 
awakened long ago by the yells of the men, and 
by this time the boat lies snug at the beach of 
the lagoon.’ 

‘Mr Dugdale,’ he answered, ‘1 shall be despe- 
rate glad, I shall, when this hero woyage is over. 
I should only just like to see my way to getting 
enough out of it to set up for myself ashore, for 
this here’s been a job as has properly sickened 
me of the sea, and so I don’t mind telling ye, 
sir.’ 

‘There ’ll be the salvage of this craft,’ said I; 
‘you can have my share, and I’m sure Miss 
Temple will give you hers.’ 

* Oh, certainly,’ »lic exclaimed. 

‘Then there’ll be your own share,’ I went on. 
‘We have to carry the ship in safety to a poit 
first of all. If we can’t pick up hands as we go 
along, we three will have to manage as best we 
can. I don’t doubt we shall contrive it ; and 
then you will easily see your way to a few 
hundreds.’ 

I saw him grin broadly by the mingled light 
of the binnacle and star-shine. It was proper to 
fill him with hope, and to present to Ins limited 
understanding something very definite to work 
upon. 

The breeze seemed to freshen as we drew away. 
The barque was now heeling prettily, throwing 
the water in a white curl ot sea off her weather 
bow, and her wake ran far into the liquid gloom 
astern, into which I would again and again send a 
glauce, governed yet by an agitation of spirits and 
an animation of alarm which my judgment pro- 
nounced ridiculous. But I was wet # through ; 
qnd now that we were safe, the vessel gliding 
with swiftness, through the clear shadow of the 
night, my shipmate Iamise tranquil in the 
full realisation of our sudden and complete 
deliverance, I could find Jeisure to feel a little 
chillv. So, leaving her with a promise that I 
should shortly return, and telling Wetherly to 
keep the barque steady as she was going, I 

E icked up the cabin lamp, that was still feebly 
urning upon the deck, and descended the com- 
panion steps. I paused to look around me upon 
the familiar interior in which Miss Temple and I 


had passed so many hours of distress Mid wretch- 
edness with an exclamation of gratitude to God 
for his merciful preservation of us, and then went 
to my cabin Jo habit myself in such dry garments 
as I might find in Captain Bmine’s locker. I 
opened the door, but recoiled with an involun- 
tary cry. I had forgotten Forrest ! and there lay 
the dead body of the man right in front/of 
me. I entered the cuddy, hung up the lamp 
and went on deck, 

‘ Miss Temple,’ I exclaimed, ‘ will you kindly 
hold the wheel for a few minutes V 

She rose and grasped the spokes. Wetherly 
understood me, and followed me below in 
silence. 

‘We must toss the* body overboard,’ said I; 
‘ there can be no luck for the BKip with such an 
object as that as a part of her freight, and Miss 
Temple must be bellied to forget the horror of the 
night that’s going.’ * 

Between us we picket^ up the corpse, very 
quickly conveyed it tlirougl* the companion 
hatch, went forward with it where the darkness 
lay heavy, and dropped it over the bulwarks. 

* That ’s how they would have served you, sir,’ 
said Wetherly. 

* And you,’ said I % 

‘Yes, I know it!’ lie answered in a voice of 
agitation. 

We returned to the wheel, which Wetjierly 
took from Miss Temple, who seated herself with 
me just behind it on the gratings, »and there we 
held a council. Our business must be to get to a 
port as soon as possible. Should we head away 
lor the islands of the Low Archipelago bearing 
north-west with a chance of falling in with a 
vessel cruising amongst them who would lend ns 
two or three men to help us in navigating the 
barque, or should we steer a due east course for 
Valparaiso, that lay about two ' thousand six 
hundred miles distant ? 

Our resolution was rapidly formed. The 
islands might yield us no help ; we ran the risk 
of running ashore upon the hundred reefs of 
that then little-known navigation ; abundance of 
the natives of the groups were man-eaters, and 
we cei tainly had not delivered ourselves from the 
perils we ran through enforced association with 
the carpenter and his crew merely to ingloriously 
terminate our adventures by serving to appease 
the appetite of a little population of blacks. 

No ; it must be Valparaiso. There we should 
find a city with every species of convenience : a 
consul to advise and assist us ; shop^where Miss 
Temple could make all necessary purchases, a 
choice of large ships for the presage home. 
As we conversed, talking with exultation of 
our escape, the day broke ; the stars died out 
in the east ; the pale green of dawn went 
lifting like a delicate smoke into the shadow 
of the zenith ; the light broadened fast, and the 
sun soared into a flashing day of cloudless ' 
heaven, of dark- blue ocean wrinkled by the 
breeze. WJth a telescope in my hand I sprang 
on to the grating and slowly circled the sea-line 
with the lenses. The water brimmed bare to the 
sky on all sides. 

‘ We are alone,’ said I, dismounting, and taking 
Miss Temple by the hand whilst I looked fondly , 
into her face. * When we were on the witeck, 
was our misery to hunt the ocean with on* giufei 
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And find Mi*8elves<*alofce ; and now, though we 
are still at sea, loneliness h delightful— for it is 
escape, freedom, the promise of home.’ 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

JUNGLE NOTES IN SUMATRA 

e 

It has been my fortune to spend some two years 
in the isl ind of Sumatra, so little known ge nc 
r$dly to Englishmen, and containing so many 
strange and eccentnc species of bud, beast, and 
'j tepee. Unfortun itcly, 1 am not a scientific man, 
and my occupation, thit of a tobacco oveiseei, 
did not lea\c me much leisure lor observation , 
but some odd txoeriences in natural history came 
under my notice 

One of these was a crocodile duel on the Balu 
Bara Rivei Our estate was situated a long w ly 
up one of the tributary creeks, and about e\eiv 
month one 01 other oi the o\ei seers, or ‘assist 
ants/ had to go down to the hwdla , or mouth 
of the rivei, to receive from the Singapore 
steamei the task with which the coolies subsist 
etice mom) was pucl I used to einbuk etuh 
m the morning m i little dug out samp m 
paddled by a couple c f Ja\ anese, and dcsccn 1 
the creek, win h wound its tortuous wi> lei 
some, miles 1 etween loftv walls of the densest 
possible iun,j , md suddenly opened out into 
the broad filing muddy rivei with its boida 
of rustling in pa prims, springing fiom the w ita s 
edge like vast icins Hue and tlieie weie n few 
Malay habit itions, wlieie two oi thiee women m 
blup jackets and buck red w/rw/v, like dm n j 
parrots, came cut to stire cunously at the tuan 
(sahib) r Jhui mangroves woull repliee the 
mpas, and at length our destination wis i cache I, 
a huddle <f Map huts on the left bitik oi the 
river, with a uowd of % mi pans beached in ii out 
of them, two oi three small junks at andioi, ml 
beyond, a blight white sandy beach and the 
shallow mucld\ sea lnsi 0 mhcant as it 1< oktd, 
howevei, i uiv considerable tiule is c lined on 
from tins port , its stiplc product bung a speuts 
of cockle, which is found m vast quantities m 
the sand of the beach, and when rather ‘ hi n li, 
is consideied by Miliys md Chinese as gieat a 
delicacy as pheasant with ‘nee’ among ceitun 
European® 

On this particular occasion, aftei waiting nc uly 
all night in a lighter, mooted some h ill mile iiom 
the shore, , the steamei at length aruved, and 
delivereef’the box of dollars Now, four thousan 1 
dollars m uie box weigh about two lmndud 
Weight, and when it was balanced m om sarnpan, 
and mjself and the two piddlers weie aboaid, 
there was barely two inches fieeboaid As soon 
AS there was a strong tide making, we pushed 
off, and went lapidly up the river I was very 
drowBy, and was nearly asleepj when a ciy oi 
‘Crocodile’ * biought me to a sitting position. 
And about hity yaids ahead I saw u m‘ass oi ioain 
and spray sui rounding some black object, which 
in a few seconds was apparent as two immense 
crocodiles m deadly combat f Ihe bowman let 
paddle go m*his fright, and we w ere drifting 
down upon the struggling monsters, a touch 
which would have sunk us, when the steers 
Hi*#, if desperate efioits, managed to altei our 


course, so that we cleared them by a few feet 
only An ugly sight it was, the huge Jaws, with 
their hooked ivory tusks, interlocked, the fore- 
daws deeply anchored in each other’s sides, the 
stiff armour-clad bodies writhing like a lizard’s, 
and the hideous stony green eyes seeming to start 
irom their sockets it was not a moment for 
accurate estimate, but I am sure that either of 
them must have been considerably longer than 
om sampan, namtl}, sixteen feet Just os we 
pissed, one of them succeeded foi the moment in 
ioicing his antagonist undei watei, and as he did 
so, struck such a blow on the water with his tad 
that it sounded like the rcpoit of a cluck gun, and 
completely drenched us with spray, so that I 
thought tor the instant we were swamped The 
stiong cm rent, however, c lined us quickly clear, 
and for ten minutes we watched them lolling ovei 
and ovei in a cloud of loam, now dteply reddened, 
until they suddenly sank, and we saw them no 
moie The mens nerves were so shaken that 
they siw imaginary crocodiles m eveiy log, and 
finally upset the canoe ibout a mile irom home, 
luckily in only two feet ci watei 

I once witnessed a ven comical incident on an 
estite in the Lmjkat district I was super - 
mtc ndmg the cutting oi a ‘pi intm^ load thiough 
dense swamp jungle, when I heud a gieat 
hubbub compounded oi shouting anil laughing 
of men and chittumg of monkeys Oil amving 
it the spot 1 ii und a a iwd of coolies, Chinese, 
lvlm^s, uiel Mai xys lookup up into a loity damai 
flee, m tlu hi inches oi which about a do/en of 
the common black ilia i [lie monkeys weie leap 
mg about in i stitt oi ^iiat excitement, while 
one oi their numbei who appealed m some 
way to he fixed to the tiunk oi the tiee, was 
uttering the most dolclul outcnes What had 
lnppciicd t.> him was it once ippuent He hid 
copied the intiance to a tempting looking eavitj, 
which he lightly judg l to contain eggs oi 
nestlings, and it once mseitcd in exploimg 
piw t nluekily ior him the nest was tint 
of a hoinbill, and the lidy oi the house being 
it home, the would bo bm n lar was m a 
most unplcisant sense ‘Licu n ht up befoie 
the beik None ot the ofchti monkeys, who 
lnd by this time increased to about twenty, 
attempted to to Ins assist met, but contented 
themselves with l using a elioius of yells, which, 
ioincd to those oi the delighted coolies, weie pex- 
iectly eleaiemng Suddenly theie was a rushing 
soun l overhead, and the male bud re turned 
1 ikm 0 in the situation at once, he m ule straight 
foi the tree, mel seizing the pnsonei by the 
Inn lleg in his huge mandibles, gave such a lieaity 
tug at it, that the next mstmt bud and monkey 
c uue headlong down, but while the former let 
go his hold mel flew up, the lattei fell with a 
sounding thump on the loul and theie lay A 
(hinamiu, on monkey stew intent, laid hold of 
him, but the anim il recovering hmiseli, made 
his teeth meet m his captor’s leg, who thereupon 
added his howls t> the geneial uproar r lhe 
male bud sat on guard outside the nest for about 
an hour, when the nionkev s, having exhausted 
their stock oi abuse, gradually dispersed, and the 
ongmal cause oi the riot ‘went to pot’ the same 
evening 

These hornbills are very remnikable birds X 
can’t imagine any system of nature), selection 
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which could liave developed those preposterous- 
‘ looking beaks. Was it because^ those with the 
largest beaks could best defend their families 
against monkeys and snakes ? But what size of 
' beak did they start with ? If they were so per- 
secuted a race, would not their enemies have 
’exterminated them before they had time to 
develop thei? weapons? You can’t, I suppose, 
allow much less than five thousand years for the 
process, and if they had to begin again with a 
beak the size of a fowl’s, the monkeys alone 
would ‘ wipe them out ’ in ten years. 

The most common species of hornbill is the 
‘rhinoceros bird.’ This uncouth fowl is about 
the size of a small turkey, of a sooty black colour, 
with white bars across the under side of the tail. 
The beak is as much as fourteen inches in length 
by two and a half inches deep where it joins 
.the skuj.1, and on top of it, like another beak 
reversed, is the casque or helmet. Both beak and 
helmet, though strong, are very thin and light, 
being made up in a series of air-cells of thin horn. 
The whole appearance of the bird is most weird 
and uncanny ; but in spite of his looks, he is a 
harmless individual enough, devoted, as has been 
seen, to Ilia mate and family (the Malays say that 
they pair for life). Unfortunately, he 1ms by no 
means the same tenderness for the families of 
others, and should he chance upon the nest of 
some smaller bird, lias no scruple about taking 
the whole brood in successive gulps like so many 
pills. The flight of these birds is strong but 
slow, and the peculiar rushing sound of the wings 
can be heard a long distance. Their cry, which 
they utter only when Hying, is startlingly like 
the braying of a donkey. They are very easily 
tamed, and I knew of one that would follow his 
owner from tree to tree round the estate, regu- 
larly presenting himself at meals, and disposing 
of such quantities of bananas that it was almost 
incomprehensible where he could find stowage- 
room for them. The greediness of ‘Piet,’ how- 
ever, brought him to an untimely end, for he 
choked himself with a lawn-tennis ball. 

There is another species, the great hornbill, an 
equally large hip’, of a mottled gray and brown 
colour, whose central tail-feathers are nearly four 
feet in length, so that the bird when Hying forms 
a perfect cross against the sky. If the emly 
Spanish and Portuguese discoverers had noticed 
this bird, they would have named it the ‘ bird of 
the Santa Cruz.* The bill of this species is much 
, smaller than that of any of the others, but a 
much more formidable weapon, being shaped like 
a miner’s pick, of solid bone, hard as ivory, and 
weighted with a solid helmet of the same material. 
The Malay name For this bird is ‘tebang men- 
tuah,’ or ‘feller of niotlier-in-law.’ This extra- 
ordinary name is accounted for in the following 
wav. There was once a man who, *having a 
grudge against that much-abused relative, went 
by night to her house and chopped down the 
piles on which it was supported, causing it to fall 
and kill her. As he stood laughing at the success 
of his feat, lie was elianged # into this bird, and to 
this day you may hear him repeating the ‘ chop,’ 
‘chop,’ and the laughter. The fact is that the 
sounds are a cull to its mate ; and I have several 
times watched the bird alight on some lofty tree, 
strike several resounding blows against the trunk j 
with the fpont of the casque (not the bill), and | 


burst into a shout of unearthly laughter, far 4 ‘ 
louder and more human than that of the ‘laughs 
ing-jackoss.’ In a minute or so the sound would 
be repeated from a distance, and then the mate 
would come slowly sailing across and settle on 
the same tree. It is a curious proof of defective 
power of observation, that old residents have told . 
me the sounds were caused by a monkey. • 

Of the latter, the commonest species is the 
afore-mentioned black macaque ; but another, 
almost equally plentiful, is the pig-tailed macaqu^ 
the ‘ brok * of trie Malays. This monkey is about 
the size of a bull-terrier, and at a distance is 
not unlike one, from its habitual walk being on 
all-fours and its general dog-like carriage. This 
is, I believe, the most artful and intelligent of all 
monkeys, and is the one trained by the Malays to 
gather cocoa-nuts and durians. But, like all their 
race, they are spiteful ‘unchancy’ brutes, and 
never safe to handle. You can never trust A 
monkey, however tame lie appears, as the late 
Frank Buck land found to *1118 (*>st on more than 
one occasion. I have several times seen a monkey, 
which after being some time* in captivity had 
made an excuT&ion into the jungle, set upon by ; 
his wild relatives, and ignominiously limited back j 
to the abodes of men. I don’t know how to 
account for this. Dill they think that his morals 
or manners had deteriorated in the society of the 
anthropoids who couldn’t climb trees, and didn’t 
know how to screech ‘i 

Then there are the gibbons, those marvellous 
trapeze and horizontal-bar performers, with their 
almost bird-like flights from tree-top to tree-top, 
and their chorus of melancholy bootings at morn- 
ing and evening. I only once saw a specimen of 
the siamang in captivity at the house of a Malay 
chief at Sirdang. It was about three feet high, 
but the stretch of its arms was over five feet. A 
Kid-looking depressed creature it -seemed, as it 
moved awkwardly about the floor, tripping itself 
up with its own arms ; but once among the rafters 
ol the roof, it moved with the agility of a spider. 
Of its gigantic relative the orang-utan, I am able 
to give but few particulars. But I may at least 
observe that it is rather ludicrous to any one who 
bus a smattering of the Malay tongue to see him 
frequently styled orang-utang, which signifies 
literally ‘a man in debt,’ utang being in Malay 
‘debt,’ while ‘utan’ is ‘forest’ or jungle. But 
I always found this name incomprehensible to 
the Deli Malays, whose name for the animal is 
‘ mowas.’ The Sumatran species appears to be 
totally different in its habits from that of Borneo, 
which approaches human dwellings? 1 raid even 
plunders gardens. In Deli, at al£ events, it 
inhabits only the densest rattan swamps, of such 
a nature that any attempt at observation of its 
habits would be impossible ; and it makes ojE 
instantly at the approach of man. It is certain, 
however, that it attains an enormous size, fully 
equalling the inuqji -debated African gorilla.^ Those 
specimens which have reached Europe alive are 
mere pigmiSs. I have seen skins in the posses- 
sion of natives (Bataks) whose original owners 
must have been something terrible to behold j one v 
indeed, could not have been less than six 
high and two across the shoulders, though the 
arms and legs had not been preserved. The hair : 
on this skin was eighteen inches long. , " ■ 1 

1 also saw at a Batak house a skull of ft mcmm 9 1 
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evidently W very old specimen, whose teeth and 
Jjawa were no wait inferior «m strength to that of a 
tiger, I tried to buy it , but the owner would 
[ not part with it, and told a long story as to how it 
came into his possession From his want of front 
teeth and his defective Malay, he was almost 
unintelligible , but I made out that it had been 
s llja either by his father or giandfather, after a 
desperate encounter , and indeed the deep cuts in 
the bone must have been done by a strong aim 
and a heavy w eapon 

One or two small specimens I saw m captiv lty, 
but they seemed to have less intelligence than 
any animal I ciei saw, and reminded me in all 
their actions of Chinese coolies alter an oienlose 
of opium It is very posable that their captors 
may have ‘hocussed* them with that or some 
thing aunilai to keep them from escaping I here 
is a belief dmoug certain of the Smnati in n itn cs 
of the existence of a creatuie lnlf ape, lnlf 
demon, which feeds on human fit ah, and decoys 
its victims into the iun 0 le by imitating the 
laugh tel of women Mint found ition theie is 
for this I dont know, probably none, except the 
cannibal practices of the 13 itaks but it is not 
at all the kind of thing to icmcmbci m the 
depths of those gloomy, ni^htin tnsli, swamp 
jungles with only two or thiec chicken lieu ted 
Javanese m company At such tunes the end len 
appliance of a full sized nuutu would be highly 
calculated to ( nz the liar’ ior the moment, it not 
longer 

The ti„er is plentiful cnou n 1i but is not hel 1 
m much dread Ihcy aie much nine fn qucn t 
m the older settled districts than m virgin 
jungle One reison foi this is that m Deli 
pioper, where tobacco planting has been earned 
on for many years, the liells win h have been 
pi luted, and, as is the piaitice il lowed to lie 
fallow foi six or seven j e irs lia\ e become cov c rc l 
with a dense gi jyvtli ot lallan] or swoidgiiss, 
thus iflordmg jmt the covei tint the ti^cr likes 
But though then tiacks may be found thickly 
on the loads imin liately bunoundnip, the lai^e 
town of Me dui, they veiy seldom ittiek human 
beings, and aic not veiy destiuctive even t) 
cattle 1 do not lemembu hilt a lo/en cases ot 
man eating m two years But they have a verv 
strong penchant for dog flesh, so much so th it i 
dog left outside the house at m 0 ht will most 
certainly be camel oil In one mst ince, two 
Germans were sitting in the vei uula ot i house 
m broad daylight about foul i \i , with one of 
the gieat useless mongrels so much aftccte 1 by 
Gtimanfc fimg on the top of the woolen steps 
The house yacecl a load on which parties of coolies 
were coining an l going every five minutes 
Suddenly, a tigei, which had been lying toint ded 
in the deep load side ditch, dished up the steps 
and disappeaied into the lallanq , do„ in moutu, 
before the astonished men could rise fioni then 
seats I lemeinbei a fine younj, half „iown ti^ei 
trapped a few yeais ago in Langkat whose stom ich 
contained a large number of frogskin odd diet 
for a tiger 

Tiger hunting, as understood m Indi is ini 
practicable m Sumatia, or at anyrate m the coist 
districts, from the impenetrable nature of the 
jungle and the extremely unhealthy climate , and 
of all kinds, though retiring before the 
jflMMQflo plantations, is little molestecf The woik 


on a tobacco estate is so heavy and continuous 
that Europeans have no leisuife for sport, and 
the Malays as long as they can get nee and fish, 
will ne\er trouble themselves about the game, 
much of which is foibulden them by Island; 
But the pagan Malayans of the mtei ior, Bataks, 
Allas, &c , have no more scruples about food than 
hyenas nun, horse, rhinoceros, orangutan, or 
snake, no matter how tough or how ‘far gone/ 
are alike to them, and they are very cl tier 
tiappers, and expert at poisoning the ‘sumpitan’ 
darts Sometimes they get up a deer dm e, at 
which the game is duven up to a line of strong 
nets by a eoidon of men and dogs But one 
experience of a Sumatran battue is enough for 
most Europeans, foi, as the say igts get excited, 
spears aie hulled and ovei loaded ‘gas pipe* 
muskets dischir^ed recklessly it eieiy moving 
object, and I heard ol one mstmee where a 
Dutch gentleman escaped by i slieei miracle, Ins 
eoit bung litcially tom off bis body ly a 
chuge of ructy nails fiom a blundeibuss, with- 
out Ins receiving moie than a sci itch oi two 
The dogs employ el aic uuious little animals, 
fox coloured, with lon 0 piicked ears and curly 
tails They nc\cr appeal to get accustomed to 
Lmopean^, puj ] les oi a lew diys cl l lesenting 
the touch of a white man with yells of flight 
an l spite, while older do^s uniain alwiys 
siuppisli in l unhicnlly, pnterung the society 
of the cook to th it of their owner 

The elephant is not uncommon , but a few 
years a„ > the my^teiious miui nil which swept 
o\ii the Sunli I lmD, destroying alike wild 
md tame heibivoious am in da, n iuitly thinned 
then numbcis T lie Miliys ot these lblanels 
luve ilti n ctlici lo<-t the ut ot tiaimng them, and 
aie quite melt d dons wlun told tint it tan be 
done, though, tlncc bundle l yeus a n o, the ‘sultan 
ot Achin possessed a consi leiablc numbu I 
nec saw a yuy young tnc, win h lncl been 
ie identally ti 4 peel m 1 well md hid m a few 
we ks lee me even tannlini to such an extent 
tint his git it desire was t enter the estate 
111 uiagci s house To do this 1 e lud to ascend a 
\u> steep wooden ctaii, u 1 itliu step ladtle r, in 
the most ctmicilly lalonous fashion and, once 
lindtd in the vcimtli, his hist step was, if not 
pic\ ente 1, to ttin 0 out <lnii«*, tables, and all 
moviblts to the giounl beneith I scarcely 
think tint eleplnnts could be usefully employed 
n the east era t of Sumati 1 at pie^ent, as the 
countiy being all one east swampy jungle with- 
out stone foi mctallm n they would make the 
tliy loatls uttuly impassible foi all othu traffic, 
uid theie aie luy itw brumes 111 the countiy 
tint would beai their weiglit 

I he two homed ihinoceios is a much scarcer 
animal, and there ue veiy contradictory rcpoits 
as to its natuic some accounts leprescnting it as 
a mest dan^tious beast, md othus, as a paiticu- 
lnly timid one The .only one 1 ever saw had 
been killed by a paity of Bataks, two days 
before, and was in such a state of decomposition 
that it was impossible to approach, but not a bit 
too ‘high* foi the hunters, who were gorging 
themselves like wolves around it, with the 
merest show of grilling the dreadful viauds. 
The horns of this specimen were mere stumps 
eight or lime inches long , but a Chinese store- 
keeper gave the Bataks thuty dollars for one^ 
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and no doubfc made a good profit by it, as the 
Chinese have the firmest belief in the scrapings 
of rhinoceros’ horn as a universal medicine, 

1 worth a guinea a box * at least. 

WILL PROVANT’S REVENGE. 

•CHAPTER III.— CONCLUSION. 

But what was the bright object Will Provant 
was carrying in one hand, which caught and 
flung back the light with such a cold steely 
glitter? Bessie was nearly sure that it was a 
weapon of some kind. Will now went forward 
a little way, and then came to a halt where the 
level ground broke away abruptly ut the edge 
of the gorge. For full two minutes lie stood 
thus, as immovable as if chiselled out of black 
marble ; then Hinging one hand in the air, as 
if his mind were finally made up, he plunged 
down the side of the gorge and was lost to view. 
But while he was stain ling'* thus there had come 
a sudden flash of lightning, and by its aid Bessie 
had been able to make out wliat the bright object 
was which had puzzled her so much. It was 
neither more nor less than a handsaw — a car- 
penter’s common handsaw 1 What could lie 
possibly want with such an article as that in 
Uripside Scaur at ten o'clock at night? 

No sooner had Will disappeared than Bessie 
ran forward, and kneeling on one knee at the 
extreme edge of the gorge, and grasping with 
oue hand the stump of an old thorn, she craned 
her body half over, trying* to pierce with her 
eyes the depths of blackness below her. The 
sides of the gorge were steep, and had been 
rendered slippery by the recent rains, and for 
any stranger to have ventured down them in 
the dark, especially while the liver was in flood, 
would have been to court almost eeitain destruc- 
tion ; but Will Provant was as active as a smiirrcl, 
and had doubtless made hiniselt acquainted before- 
hand with every step of the way he intended to 
take. 

Again a flash ; and yet another. By this time 
Bessie’s eyes had become so far used to the light- 
ning as to be capable of receiving impressions 
with almost photographic quickness. There was. 
Provant again ; but by this time he was under 
the bridge, and in the act of swinging himself up 
on to one of the cross-beams. What could lie 
possibly want among tlie timbers of the bridge 
at that hour of the night, or, indeed, at any other 
hour i Bessie was more puzzled than ever. Keep- 
ing her eyes fixed on the point where she had 
seen him last, she waited for the fourth flash. 
It came and was gone in a breath. In the interim 
between tlie flashes Provant had worked his way 
among the cross-beams and under-pinning timbers 
of the bridge, till he was now full over the 
k turbid, swirling river. Seated astride a horizontal 
beam, he was in the act of sawing through one 
of the huge balks which formed the main supports 
of the bridge. Then, in one vivid mental flash, 
the man’s diabolical plot stood clearly revealed 
to Bessie. He was about to saw through one 
or more of the vital foundations ot the structure, 
in the hope that it would collapse under the 
weight and stress of the next train that should 
Attempt to cross it, and so hurl the latter to 
destruction ! And the next train was ‘No. 5 


Down Goods,’ which was ^driven % her swerff 
heart ! A cold thrill of horror shook her Mkfc 
head to foot, and the words Provant had whis- 
pered in her ear a few nights before echoed mock- 
ingly in her brain. 

Her immediate impulse was to rush down the 
side of the scaur and call out to Provant that 
she bad seen him, and knew on what nejfrious 
task lie was engaged ; but she was doubtful 
whether her voice would reach him above the 
roar of the river, and even if it did, he was. not 
the man to heed it. Before she could reach the 
station, three-quarters of a mile away, and cause 
the telegraph to he set in motion, Steve’s train, 
would be due, and it would be too late to avert 
a catastrophe. Them all at mice she remembered - 
Seth Gedge, whom she knew, ?is she more or les$ 
knew every one connected with the station. It 
was his duty to signal the trains ; the distance 
signal for the titiins coming from Swallowfield 
v\as at the opposite end of the bridge, con** 
sequently, all Seth wond have % to do would be 
to put it on at * danger and Steve, in obedience 
to its warning, would bring his train to a stand 
before it reached the fatal spot. 

The moment this thought had formulated itself 
in her mind she turned and sped towards the 
signal-box as fast as her feet could carry her* 
Up the stairs she sprang and opened the door 
without wailing to knock. Seth wag there 
ceitainly, but to all appearance fast asleep, 
his head resting on his arms,* and his body- 
bent ioiward over the little table on which 
he took his meals. This was something so 
unprecedented, and involved such a gross 
breach of duty, that Bessie stood for a moment 
and stared in astonishment. Then she went 
forward, and laying a hand on Seth’s 
shoulder, called him by name ; then she shook 
him and shouted in his ear, and then she tried 
to raise his head ; but the moment her hold 
lelaxed it fell forward into its former position. 
Bessie gazed lound her despairingly, and as she 
did so ner eye was caught by a cup on a shelf, 
from which a peculiar odour seemed to emanate, 
She took it up ; there was a little dark liquid 
in it which smelt like nothing she had ever smelt 
before. The truth flashed across her : Seth Gedge 
had been drugged ! Doubtless, tlie signals were 
set at ‘line clear,' and there was nothing to 
hinder ‘No. 5 Down Goods’ from rushing $0 
its destruction. Bessie turned so faint and giddy 
that she had to sit down for a moment or two 
to keep herself from falling. 

Presently her eye glanced at the little clock 
by which Seth timed his train£ In twelve 
minutes ‘No. 5 Down Goods’ was due to past 
Scargill station. Her helplessness half maddened 
her. She sprang to her leet, clasping the fingerA 
of one hand hard within those of the other, and 
cried aloud: ‘ What shall 1 do?— what shall f 
do?' If only* she had known how to revest# 
the distance signal so as to show the red light 
in place l>f the white one ! But dven had she 
been strong enough to manipulate the heavy 
levers, the mode of working them was an utter 
mystery to her. Ami to think that the life of 
Steve and that of his fireman, who, as she knew, 
had a wife and two little ones at home, should 
be dependent on such a simple thing as the 
automatic change of a white light to a red one l 
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A|fldn horn mt‘ 5ip$ broke the cry : ‘ What shall 

As if in answer to It, what seemed to her like 
n dazzling wave of light swept next moment 
across her brain, and all at once there was 
revealed to her a way by which her lover’s life 
^might be saved. She rose to her feet, her lips 
‘firm $et, and a glow of fine enthusiasm shining 
through the crystalline depths of her dark- blue 
;«y«s. A few seconds later she was speeding like 
a fawn across Gripside Bridge. Below her she 
'.could hear the hoarse muttering of the white- 
; lipped waters; the night- breeze sang plaintively 
r 'through the telegraph wires overhead ; there was 
Crumble of distant thunder; but penetrating all 
I ’Other sounds, and altogether* a thing apart, her 
^excited fancy seemed to hear the ceaseless grating 
of the sharp teeth of Will Provant’s saw as they 
hit their way through the foundations of the 
bridge. Ah, what a flash was that ! 

At length the bridge was crossed and Bessie 
' breathed more frcoly. Jb’iity yards farther on 
Was the bourn for whiclj she was bound. But 
already the breeze brought to her straining ears 
the faint far-off pulsing of the engine of the 
oncoming train. The sound lent new wings to 
her feet Light and slim though she was, the 
loose ballast gave way beneath her, more than 
once she stumbled and fell forward on her hands, 
hut still she sped bravely on. At length, breath- 
less and exhausted, she reached the foot of the 
semaphore, which towered far above her, its huge 
Cyclopean eye at once a beacon ami a warning, 

? [lowing far into the night. Here Bessie was 
ain to rest for half a minute, in order to gather 
breath before beginning to climb the steep iron 
ladder which gave access to the platform fixed 
near the summit of the semaphore for the use 
Of the porter who had charge of the lamps. The 
1 deep, laboured throbbing of the engine was now 
•* plainly audible. Bessie drew a tuller breath 
than common and began the ascent of the 
ladder. 

Up she went slowly, step by step, sadly ham- 
pered by her garments. The semaphore was one 
of the tallest in use, it being needful that it* 
Signals should be seen over the shoulder of a 
certain hill a little way beyond it where there 
Was a sharp bend of the line. Higher and higher 
climbed Bessie, never once venturing to look 
down, lest she might turn dizzy. At length 
jtbe tiny platform was safely reached, and not 
One moment too soon. With a deep sigh of 
thankfuluess that was almost a sob, Bessie 
dragged herself on to it. There was the lamp 
Within reach */>f her hand, with a great shilling 
,fan Of white light radiating from it into the 
darkness. Without the loss of a second, Bessie 
! Set about doing that which she had come to do. 

! With nimble fingers, which yet trembled a little, 
|she undid the knot which held in its place the 
L’ thick silk handkerchief she had tied round her 
neck before leaving home, which she had'bought 
h only that afternoon as a present for Her lover. 
When she shook it out, and proceeded to fix it 
U^jM* screen or curtain in front of the lamp, 
l4HSRJ l,ro . #n ^ °* ^ behind. The colour of the 
Ijp^Jfeerehief was a rich crimson, and the light 
through it showed as a deep blood-red. 
the danger signal improvised by Bessie 
«$ve her sweetheart’s life ! 

\jJL .L 


She sauk down half -fainting to wait for what* 
ever might happen next The sound of the 
steady oncoming rush of No. 5 seemed as though 
it were gradually filling the spaces of the night. 
Surely, surely the signal must be visible to Steve 
and his mate by now ! Half a minute more and 
they will be round the curve. At lastl Three 
short, sharp whistles — a summons to, the guard 
to put on all the brake-power at his command. 
The signal has been seen, and they are saved ! 

And now the head-light of tfie engine could 
be seen shining in the distance like a huge glow- 
worm as the train came sweeping round the 
curve, its braked wheels, tracked by sparks, 
grinding out a horrible discord, as though it were 
some half-human monster venting its impotent 
rage at its enforced stoppage. Then, loud and 
shrill, came a long ear-piercing whistle, intended, 
as Bessie knew, for an intimation to Seth Gedge 
that No. 5 was waiting for the danger signal to 
be taken o(F. Slowly, and still more slowly, the 
tiain crept on, till presently it came to a stand 
within a dozen yards of the semaphoie. Then 
Bessie, snatching her handkerchief from off 
the lamp, stood up on the platform and waved 
it wildly over her head. Jumping oil his engine, 
Steve ran to the foot of the semaphore. 

‘Who’s that up there?’ lie shouted; ‘and 
what fool’s tiick are you playing with the 
signals ? * 

‘Steve — Steve — it is I — Bessie!’ came the 
response in the voice he knew and loved so well ; 
anti yet it seemed incredible, and he could baldly 
believe that his ears were not playing him false, 
llis hand caught at his throat, as though some- 
thing were choking him. 

‘ ()h, my las-, what art tliou doin;, there ? ’ lie 
cried ; and then, without waiting for an answer, 
he began to mount the ladder in frantic haste. 

Bessie was kneeling on one knee ; and the first 
thing she did as soon as Steve was within reach 
of her was to lling her arms round his neck and 
strain linn to her. ‘Thank Heaven, oh, thank 
Heaven ! * Bhe exclaimed, and then for a few 
moments hysterical sobs choked her utterance. 

Steve, still standing on one of the topmost 
rungs of the ladder, for there was no room for 
him on the platform, soothed her, stroking her 
hair and kissing her cheek, and waiting patiently 
till she should be able to tell him all that he 
w T as dying to know. It was only two or three 
minute’s at the most that he had to wait. Then 
Bessie told her tale in the fewest possible words. 
Steve lenmined sileut for a few moments after 
she had done. In truth, lie knew not what to 
say. Ilis was not one of those nimble intellects 
which profess to solve at a glance any problem 
whkli may be put before them, although as often 
as not the solution may be wrong. 

‘The first thing to be done is to get back to 
terra Jirma,’ said Steve at length. He prided^ 
himself somewhat on his scholarship, wliicn 
was, indeed, in advance of that of most of his 
class. 

This seemed to Bessie one of those things 
which are easier to propose than to carry out. 
But Steve undertook to steady her, and they 
proceeded to descend the ladder slowly and 
carefully, taking one cautious step after another. 
Both guard and fireman were waiting at the 
foot of the ladder, burning with curiosity ; and 
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the former threw the light of his hand-lamp 
|on Bessie's face the moment she sprang from 
(Steve’s arm to the ground. 

*Why, Miss Ford, who on earth thought of 
seeing you ! * he exclaimed. Then to Steve : 
‘ But what ’s up, mate ? I’m fairly capped.’ 

4 There’s devilry at work, Jim Baines — that’s 
what’s up,’ .answered Steve; ‘and if it hadn't 
been for Bessie here, most likely none of us 
would have been alive at this moment.’ 

A few words put his auditors in possession of 
the main facts as told him by Bessie. 

‘It’s the most infernal scheme I ever heard 
tell of,’ said the guard. ‘ The “ down empties ” 
is due in twenty minutes. I must run back at 
once for a quarter of a mile and plant three or 
four fog-signals, else they’ll smash into us as 
sure as eggs is eggs. — But what’s thy plan, 
Steve V 

‘My plan is to leave Mike here in charge 
of the engine, while I cut across the bridge, 
rouse them up at the station, and stop the “ up 
minerals,” which is due in half an hour.’ 

‘ That 's the ticket,’ said Baines with a nod of 
approval. ‘I’m off like a shot. We shall have 
something to talk about to-morrow, mates.’ 

Steve turned to Bessie. * Thou 'st better stay 
here with Mike till I come back,’ he said, lapsing 
into the familiar thee and thou, as he generally 
did in moments of excitement. ‘I’ll not be gone 
longer than I can help.’ 

‘ No, no, Steve ; you must take me with you,’ 
pleaded the girl. « 

‘Come along, then ; but thou must put thy best 
foot foremost.’ There was no time for argument 
After a few last words to Mike, Steve tucked one 
of Bessie’s arms under his and started otf down 
the ‘six-foot’ in the direction of the bridge. The 
lightning Hashes, although still as frequent, were 
no longer quite so vivid as they had been. 

The intervening space had been traversed, and 
Steve and Bessie had advanced some distance 
along the bridge itself, when their ears were taken 
by a dull ominous roaring sound which seemed to 
come to them from up the valley beyond Scar-gill. 
Momentarily it grew louder and more distinct ; 
whatever it might be, it was evidently coming 
towards them ; involuntarily, they stood still to 
listen. Nearer and nearer came the sound, which 
was now as if the roar ami rush of the Windle 
when in Hood were intensified twenty-fold. As 
they stood thus, their straining gaze bent up the 
valley, expecting they knew not what, there came 
a long quivering flash, and by its light they saw a 
huge solid wall of water sweeping clown the gorge 
towards them. 

_ ‘Oh Steve, what is it?’ she cried, clinging more 
tightly in her terror to her lover’s arm. 

• ‘ Back, back — or we are lost !’ jraa Steve’s 
answer ; and with that he swung her off the 
ground, and making no more to do than if she 
were a feather-weight, Ifte raced back with her to 
the Bolid ground beyond the bridge. Scarcely 
had he set heron her feet when the liquid wall 
clashed itself full against the framework of the 
old bridge. A shiver, almost like that of some 
sentient creature, ran through it from end to end ; 
then above the fierce roar and swirl of the Hood 
could be heard the cracking and splintering of 
the great ribs of timber, mingled with a noise of 
tearing and reading, and the same instant, domin- 


ating all other sounds, came* the shrfl, agonised 
cry of a human souf in agony — a cry unlike ail 
other cries. It came and was gone while one 
might draw a long breath. It rang through 
Bessie's brain as she clung trembling to Steve, 
and many a night afterwards it startled her ill • 
her dreams. , 

Another Hash, and by it Steve saw that/ the 
heretofore solid structure was rent in twain, and 
that a huge piece of it had vanished utterly, so 
that there was now a gup several yards in width 
between one side of the bridge and the other. 

* It must be the Hoy beach Reservoir that has 
burst,’ said Steve in a low, awed voice. ‘ There V 
been talk for some days back of its being in a 
dangerous condition cAving to the heavy rains.’ 

All possibility of crossing the bridge was now 
at an end. Of course there was a chance that the 
catastrophe might have roused Seth Gedge from 
his stupor, and theft he might have had his Wits 
sufficiently about him to^emember that his first 
duty was to block both lines. • Aj. that hour of 
the night the stution would be shut up, and all' 
the officials, except the signal-man on duty for 
the night, have gone home, so that unless Seth 
were in a position to communicate with the latter, 
there was not mucji chance of the mineral train 
being intercepted in time. All this Steve saw 
clearly in his mind as he ‘stood there for one 
solemn minute. But one chance, and that a 
faint one, was left him of being able to stop the 
‘ up minerals.’ • 

‘ There ’s nothing for it but to go back and be 
as sharp about it as w r e can,’ he said. 

Then, as they hurried back to the train, Steve 
told Bessie his plan. He had called to mind that 
close by the semaphore there w T as a crossing from 
one line to the other, put there for shunting pur- 
poses, and this it was which he -was now about 
to utilise for his purpose. As soon as the engine 
was reached, Bessie was assisted on to it. Then, 
as soon as Mike had been picked up, Steve 
began ty run back along the up-line towards 
Briuiley Station, four miles away. The engine 
kept on whistling as a signal to J im Baines, and 
presently they could discern the waving of his ' 
inuid-lamp, although he himself was invisible 
Un the darkness. Speed was slackened, to allow 
of the news being told him, after which all steam 
was put on, and away they went at. a pace which 
at any other time would have frightened Bessie 
half out of her wits ; but during the last hour 
she had gone through so much that for the time 
being she felt as if nothing could ev#r terrify her 
again. * 

Brimley was reached a few in in u to! later, where 
the telegraph was at once put in operation, fortu- 
nately in time to intercept the mineral train at* 
Uushcliffe, the station next past Scargilh * 

Little more remains to be told. It was the 
bursting of the Hoy beach Reservoir, as Steve had * 
surmised, that *set free the immense mass of 
water, the Hood upon a flood, which swept away'* 
a great pari of Gripside Bridge. It was fclie cause 
of a groat deal of propel ty being damaged and' 
destroyed ; but Will Brovant’s was the only life 
sacrificed. His hotly was never found; but the 
handsaw was picked up a week or two later, not 
far from the spot where he had attempted to < 
work out the desperate scheme of vengeance 1 : 
which recoiled so terribly on himself. An : 
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examination! proved %hafc before being overtaken | 
by bis fate, be bad' succeeded in sawing more 
than half-wav through two of the great centre 
beams of the bridge. 

Seth (Sedge lost his situation, and deservedly 
SO. He acknowledged that, as a relief to the 
mouptony of his ‘spell’ of night-duty, he had 
snore* than once allowed Provaut to keep him 
Company in his box for an hour or two. On the 
night of the accident he had been suffering from 
facfeache, and Provaut had persuaded him to 
drink something which he had mixed for him as 
, being an infallible remedy. After that, he had 
remembered nothing more for several hours. 

V 'Bessie’s nervous system did not wholly recover 
: its tone for severed months, ‘and for many weeks 
to come she suffered so much from sleeplessness 
as totally to unfit her for her duties in Mrs Foun- 
tain’s shop. The wedding, however, took place at 
Christmas as arranged. It is pleasant to be able 
to record that the railway company presented 
Bessie with a purse* containing a substantial token 
of tbeir recognition of her bervices ; while shortly 
afterwards Steve’s ambition was gratified by his 
removal to headquarters and his appointment as 
driver of one of the main-line expresses. Lastly, 
it may be mentioned that the .crimson silk hand- 
kerchief was carefully treasured as a memento of 
a never-to-be-forgotten night. 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECT OF 
BACTERIOLOGY. 

The public interest has of late been much excited 
in the science of Bacteriology by the proposal to 
found iu England a Pasteur Institute for the 
treatment of persons bitten by rahitl animals, 
and more recently by the somewhat sensational 
reports of the supposed discovery of the Bacillus 
of influenza. It is noticeable that nearly all the 
discoveries in this science emanate from foreign 
laboratories, and are associated with the names of 
German and French observers* ; while our own 
country contributes but little to investigation* 
which have proved so fertile in the elucidation 
of the causes of disease and the discovery of 
methods by which these diseases may be com-' 
bated. That this is not the fault of our observers, 
the triumphs of Listerism sufficiently attest. It 
must rather be attributed to the English want 
of interest in pure science, and the numerous 
impediments which are thrown in the way of 
scientific workers in this country. But if pure 
science is not appreciated by us, we are usually 
credited witli«a sufficient readiness to take advan- 
tage of the practical benefits resulting therefrom, 
and to assist any investigations which are likely 
to lead to results of commercial value. Bacteri- 
ology has many such results to show. 

Amongst the earliest problems attacked by 
Pasteur were those associated with the process ol 
fermentation. He established on a firm basis the 
dependence of the chemical actions occurring in 
the formation of alcohol from sugar containing 
JtbHs In, the process of fermentation upon the 
iltte ‘08 certain small plant-cells, which constitute 
formed in fermenting fluids. If the 
a ^ e not healthy, or it other vegetable 
H different species gained access to the 
Original fermentation either went on 


badly, or secondary fermentations were set up 
with the production of chemical compounds which 
injured the flavour or appearance of the desired 
product. Wines are liable to a number of 
‘diseases’ springing from the action of these 
secondary organisms. In the various wine-cellars 
a number of empirical rules were followed which 
experience had shown tended to the diminution 
of these diseases ; but, notwithstanding these, the 
annual loss due to totally spoilt or deteriorated 
wines was enormous. To Pasteur is due in great 
measure the determination of the nature and 
origin of these diseases, and the practical methods 
by which their ravages may be stopped. He 
showed that the time of greatest danger of disease 
was after the cessation ol the primary and desired 
fermentation, and that the disease -causing organ- 
isms were killed by a bhort exposure to a tem- 
perature of one bundled and thiity-six degrees 
Fahrenheit. The practical method devised by 
Pasteur— and known as Pasteurisation — consists in 
slowly raising the wine, with many precautions 
to avoid access of air, to the above temperature 
after the primary fermentation 1ms ceased. 

Beer, like wine, also buffers from disease. Iu 
1871 Pasteur was summoned to London by a large 
brewing firm to aid in discovering the cause of 
the deterioration of their ales, which had resulted 
in twenty per cent, ol their production being re- 
turned on their hands as unsaleable. The detiri- 
oralion was bhovvn to he caused by impurities in 
the yeast employed, and Pasteur suggested romc- ] 
dies which soon re- tored the ales of the firm to 
tlieir original quality. The method which is 
applied to wine in older to check disease is 
equally eflective when applied to beer. Pasteur- 
isation is now m general use in the wine-cellars 
of the Continent and in many of our largest 
breweries, and 1ms lesulled in a gain to the 
manufacturers of many thousands annually. 

Yeast is a name given to a family of plants, and 
comprising many specie-* and varieties. Neaily 
all members ot the family are capable of ferment- 
ing sugar to alcohol ; but the concomitant changes 
upon which depend to a large extent the special 
qualities and flavour of the icimontcd liquid 
differ with the variety of yeast employed. Ordin- 
ary yeast is a mixture in very vunable propor- 
tions of several varieties, and beer produced by 
this mixture is liable to sudden and unexpected 
changes of quality. Hansen of Copenhagen has 
studied these varieties of yeast, and devised means 
for the preparation of pure species on the large 
scale. There are now large establishments at 
Berlin and Munich for the preparation of pure 
yeasts on a commercial scale, from which vast quan- 
tities are distributed to all the principal breweries 
of the Continent. At present tliese methods have 
not made much advam e in England ; but bearing, 
in mind the rapidly-increasing consumption of 
foreign beer amongst us, there is little doubt that 
English brewers will lmvti to pay attention to the 
teachings of science which are already accepted 
by their continental rivals. 

In 1853 the raw-silk industry of France was 
valued at five millions sterling annually ; while 
in 1865 its value lmd sunk to one million. This 
was caused by the ravages of the silkworm disease. 
Pasteur again came to the rescue, discovered the 
cause of the disease in certain micro-organisms 
iu the body of the moth, and devised means for 
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the extermination, of the disease. The silk in- 
dustry rapidly reached its old importance ; the 
returns of the past few years show a steady 
increase in the value of the produce. 

In the large chicken farms of Northern France 
a disease frequently rages, called, from its symp- 
toms, chicken cholera. It appears in epidemics, 
and causes • large mortality. It is caused by a 
small bacterium , which N lias of late become 
notorious as the means proposed by Pasteur for 
the extermination of rabbits in Australia. The 
microbe can be cultivated outside the body of the 
fowl, and if a healthy fowl be inoculated with 
the fresh virus, it invariably dies. Cultivated, 
however, for some time under special conditions, 
the organism loses its virulence, and a fowl in- 
oculated no longer succumbs to the disease, but 
is found to be vaccinated, or protected against 
a subsequent inoculation of the virulent virus. 
This method of protection is now largely em- 
ployed on the French farms, and has reduced the 
mortality from ten to one per cent., with a 
corresponding saving in money value. 

Anthrax is an excessively fatal disease, occur- 
ring amongst sheep and cattle, causing enormous 
loss to the fanners of the districts in which the 
disease is endemic. In England, it occurs onty 
in small outbreaks ; but in Australia, where it 
is known as the Cumberland disease, it causes 
great loss. It is the complaint which when com- 
municated to man is known as woolsortcrs’ disease. 
The growth and spread of a small bacillus in the 
blood of the animals is the ca*j"c of the direction 
This bacillus has, like the microbe of chicken 
cholera, been cultivated in such a wa\ as to 
produce a vaccine, so that animals inoculated with 
this material are protected from this most fatal 
disease. Such vaccines are now regularly pro- 
duced and distributed to the veterinary surgeons 
and farmers of the districts in which anthrax 
rages. In 188(5, no fewer than 3(57,208 sheep ami 
47,229 oxen were inoculated, and the death-rate 
reduced from ten per cent in unprotected animals 
to one-fourtli per cent, amongst tlio'-e inoculated 
The Insurance Societies show their belief m the 
efficacy of the protection by demanding a much 
lower premium on protected animals. Labora- 
tories lor the production of vaccines have been 
founded at Vienna, Madrid, Turin, and in Russia 
and Buenos Ayres. 

A disease of pigs known as hog cholera has 
proved amenable to inoculation ; and in 188(5 
over 19,700 hogs were inoculated. Cattle both 
in England and on the Continent are subject 
to a disease known as ‘Quarter Evil, 5 caused by 
a special bacillus. In Switzerland the disease 
is especially virulent ; and a syndicate of cattle- 
owners lias been formed for the vaccination of 
their herds and for mutual insurance against 
losses. In 1888 over two thousand and eighty 
cattle were inoculated, and the death-rate reduced 
to one-fourteenth of ifls average rate amongst 
unprotected animals. 

Pleuro-pneumonia of cq/,tle is a malignant and 
fatal disease which causes great loss to the farmers 
of this country. Though no micro-organism has 
been isolated which can be shown with certainty 
to be the cause of the disease, yet inoculation has 
been , practised by means of the secretions of an 
animal dead of the disease. The evidence as 
•to the efficacy of the protection afforded is con- 


flicting ; but it is believed* in Australia to br 
successful, and the tewiss Insurance Companies 
reduced the premium ^nUhe case of inoculated 
cattle. 

The examples cited above show that Bacteri- 
ology has produced results of decided economic 
value, leaving out of consideration altogitfher 
the numerous cases in which it has taught us 
new and improved ways of dealing with and 
preventing diseases which more nearly affect 
mankind. Surely such a record should aid* in 
removing some of the difficulties with which 
Bacteriology is hampered in England, and gain 
for it a somewhat larger share of appreciation 
and encouragement. 
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By H A Bhvden. 

IN SEVEN CHAPTER*. 

CHAP. I. — 1700. — THE ‘ VOER-TREKKERS.’ 

One fine clay in the Cape summer of 1760, Myn- 
heer Jan Petrus Van Niekirk, one of the frontier 
Boers of Boggcveld, sat somnolently just within 
the open doorway of his roomy but bare and 
unfurnished dwelling-house. He had but just 
finished his mid-day meal, whieli had consisted of 
a huge mass of mutton floating in a greasy ocean 
of bheen’s-tail fat, the latter culletf from the fat- 
tailed hiieep anciently indigenous to the Cape. 

Van Niekirk’s vast and unwieldy form rested 
on a rude hut roomy sofa, composed of a strong 
wooden framework, interlaced with stout thongs 
of ox -hide. II is huge pipe depended from his 
mouth, and rested in an immense brown and 
Meshy hand ; while his right leg, crossed over his 
left knee, was carefully secured* by the great 
fingers of liL other hand. Round about the* 
room, on rough strong chairs, sat the Boer’s four 
.sons, all. stalwart and strong, but all, like their 
father, thick-fleshed and unwieldy. 

All these men were clad in short leathern 
jackets and leathern knee-breeches, stained, greasy, 
and .smooth from frequent contact with sheep and 
'cattle and the slaughter of many an antelope. 
Thick stockings, shirts none too clean, and field- 
shoes of untanned leather completed their 
dress. 

The four younger men — all save the youngest, 
Dirk, a mere lad — were, like their father, well 
bearded. All were bronzed, and all smqked great 
pipes; and, like their father, overcome by their 
recent repast and the overpowering warmth, 
they nodded and half-snored. Each man, fcoo r 
sat with one leg crossed over the knee of the 
other, one elbow resting on the brawny thigb ? 
and one great hand clamping the ankle of the 
crossed leg. It was a moving picture of easy 
pastoral existence, and the effect of a heavy meat 
diet in a hot climate. 

Vroinv Van Niekirk, the mother of theee 
mighty sons, slumbered in a broad and deep arm- 
chair, "close to the table upon which Iwr ever-’ 
lasting coffee-pot stood brewing. Her armchair, 
as befitted the supporter of nineteen stone m 
solid flesh, was in truth an ample one, fashioned 
from the stout limbs of the dark-grained 
wood tree, and covered with the striped skin ■# & , 
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1 koodoo,' sljot in the neighbouring mountains. 
The old lady, as she slumbered uneasily— -for the 
myriads of ’flies, swarnwng from the too-adjacent 
sheep-kraal, teased her sadly-looked a typical 
mother of the huge men around her. Stout, 
square, and thick-limbed, her shape nearly re- 
sented in its contour the swelling lines of those 
punchy broad-built carvels in which her stout 
ancestry had* in Van Riebeek’s time, ploughed 
their passage ‘from the Netherlands to Table 

curious implement hung suspended from 
the vrouw’s armchair, just below where her fat 
right hand rested. This was a massive iron 
spoon, which depended by a chain nailed to the 
cn air- post With this spoon the vrouw saved 
herself a world of trouble, and extracted many a 
toothsome morsel. Like all good Boers, Vrouw 
Van Niekirk loved the juicy marrow that lay 
hidden in the meat-bones served at table ; and 
with her iron spoon ^ site cracked these bones on 
the hard wood<of her chair-post, and thus culled 
and enjoyed deeply the luscious pith within. 

The furniture of the room was scant enough. 
In the far corner was a rough bedstead for the 
master and his wife, home manufactured, thonged 
with strips of hide, and covered with a dirty 
feather-bed. The sons slept on the floor upon 
the antelope skins that lay in one corner. The 
wretched Hottentots who ministered to the wanls 
of the household snatched sleep as best they 
! might in a filthy hut or two just behind the main 
dwelling. 

In addition to the bed and chairs there was a j 
mighty oaken chest, rudely but elaborately carved, 
and bearing the date 1(532 ; there were, besides, 
two smaller chests, painted green, which in time 
of ‘trek* fitted into the wagon, one forming the 
driving-box. These three chests contained almost 
all the worldly gear of the family. The enor- 
mously long flint guns, five of them, resting in 
a corner, powder-horns, shot-belts, riding- whips, 
with high-peaked saddles hanging op strong 
wooden pegs, completed the internal fittings. 

But it is now three o’clock, and Vrouw Van 
Niekirk waking ponderously from her slumbers, 
calls out sharply: ‘Dirk! Dirk! Up ye, and 
call Kleinboy, the lazy rascal, and Kaaitje, to- 
milk the goats. — Where, now, is Kaaitje? I will 
so thrash her the instant she comes in.’ 

Dirk, the youngest son, a giant of sixteen years, 
yawns, and 6lowly rises. Slowly he unfurls Ins 
grossed leg, Blowly slouches to the door, and, 
blinking in<Hie sun-hlaze, slowly takes his pipe 
from his mouth and calls in a deep voice: ‘Klein- 
#boy, Kaaitje^; where are ye botli? Come here 
this instant/ 

, Thus accosted, Kaaitje, the Hottentot maid, 
vho has been snoozing beneath a bush just out- 
side, raises herself, and with a Btretoh gets quickly 
to, her feet ; and Kleinboy, too, creeps round 
firom an outhouse, for he also has been sleeping. 

* Yes, sieur,* cries Kleinboy in Dutch, ‘I hasten ; 

, (End 1 will at once get the goats to kraal.' 

Events he speaks, his acute ear detects a 
distant sound ; he listens ; and before the young 
; -Beer can hear what Kleinboy has heard he says 
'fiwtowily with excitement in his bleared eyes : 

Sieur, yonder come wagons; they’ are 
'Wggiiig' the ford below, and will soon be here/ 
:t:,S|i«fite«iigely vehement tones of the Hottentot’s 


voice arrest the attention even of the tame 
secretary-bird stalking about The bird pauses 
in the act of chastising a brace of fighting cock- 
erels, and turns his fierce grave eye- inquiringly * 
towards the two men. This is amazing news ; 
indeed, for in 1760 the Roggeveld was a remote : 
frontier settlement, and its traffic altogether in* 
considerable. Thus the arrival of ,a wagon at 
Klipplaat — Van Niekirk’s farm — is an event rare ; 
and important They wait and listen until Dirk, 
too, can catch the dull rumble of the ponderous 
wagons. 

Presently the shrill voices of Hottentot drivers 
urging their oxen up the steep ascent to the farm- 
house, hoarse cries, and strange oaths and curses 
levelled fit the straining spans, can be plainly 
distinguished ; then the pistol-crack of a whip. 
At this Dirk slouches indoors again, and, with a 
faint glimmer of excitement lighting up liis flat 
dull face, informs the inmates of the approach. 

But even now, despite the unwonted news — for 
it is six montlis good since strangers passed the 
door — there is no hurry, no unseemly haste. The 
group of inanimate men is scarcely stirred ; the 
pipes are withdrawn from the mouths certainly, 
and the usual ‘ Allemngtig !’ is littered, nothing 
more. The stream of life rnnB too dreamily, too 
slothfully, in these dull natures. The crossed legs 
remain crossed ; the heavy countenances impas- 
sive, immovable. But the housewife is after all 
flesh and blood and a woman. ‘Kaaitje,’ she 
shrieks — ‘you confounded gipsy, hasten here this 
minute/ t 

Kaaitje enters. 

‘ Fetch my clean cap from the wagon-box 
yonder. — No, no, you imp ; not there, but in the 
fiU* left-hand corner. So, there/ 

Then the vrouw, taking off the very dirty tight- 
fitting cap she wears upon her great hay-coloured 
head, rubs her greasy face with the still greasier 
headgear, smooths, with a touch of moisture from 
her mouth, her already sufficiently flattened hair 
with her tat palms, dons the clean cap, gives a 
brush and a smooth to her gray stuff goivn, cuffs 
poor Kaaitje heavily aside, and is ready for 
action. 

Now at last, as the wagons come nearer and 
nearer up the hill-slope, the men grudgingly bestir 
themselves. They rise, and all steadily sucking 
at their pipes, move to the doorway, first putting 
on their broad-brimmed uncocked i’elt hats. The 
stout oxen below are gallantly struggling with 
their enormous loads, and strive to surmount 
the boulder-strewn rise that caps the ascent. 
The drivers scream angrily at tlieir long-horned 
charges; and the great wagon-whips crack and 
crack again, fetching out the hair in little clouds, . 
and ripping open the thick hides of the poor 
brutes like, slashes from a sharp knife. A mighty 
effort, a pull all together, a terrific strain at the 
wagon-ropes, and the hill is won ; and at length, ; 
with a ‘Wo haa !’ from the leaders, the wagons 
stand in front of the low square house. . Two or 
three rnen on horses ryle behind ; and yet behind 
them follow in a cloud of dust flocks of sheep 
and goats and a number of loose oxen and horses 
driven bv natives. 

Now Van Niekirk with proper Boer-like solem- 
nity advances slowiy to his threshold. Anon ; 
descending from the wagons and horses come to 
him a middle-aged Boer of immense, size and ! 
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strength and four other younger men. The first 

is, for a Boer, an alert sharp-looking man, with 
determination stamped upon every feature of his 
handsome sun-burnt face. His tawny beard sweeps 
down to his middle, and his voice is deep and 
resolute. Altogether a notable man among these 
sleepy colonists. He and his sons, for they are 
such, advance to the doorway, and ejaculating 
‘Morning,* shake hands with Van Niekiik. After 
a pause, the latter asks them their names and 
whither they go. The stranger speaks: ‘My 
name is Swanepoel — Hendrik Jacobus Swanepoel, 
cattle-farmer ; formerly Captain in the service 
of the Batavian Republic. I come with my family* 
— indicating his sons and the wagons, wherein 
are females, with a wave of his arm— ‘from the 
farm Riet-Vlei, on Groot Doom Rivier, just above 
Warm Bokkeveld. But I am tired of the place, 
and have sold the farm ; and now we shall go, 
if the Lord pleases, to the rich lands that, ns 
I hear, lie far up to the north. — Ves ! Night alter 
night I have dreamed, and my wife has dreamed 
it too, that up there’ — pointing northwards — * we 
shall find the Land of Promise, like the Israelites 
of old. There is a land of milk and honey, of 
grass and flowing waters, and full of game ; and 
the Lord helping us, we hope all one day to see 

it. We expect dangers and troubles; but wlmt 

of it ? We shall not find fiercer or more treach- 
erous foes than the Bushmen who ha\e vexed us 
bithcito. And we shall have around us the big 
game thick as cattle, and a free land, and no 
taxes.’ % 

With this speech the Boer introduced his four 
sons, all of them fine tall young fellows, ranging 
from fourteen to twenty; and then going to Iiih 
wagons, called to his wonien-folk. From beneath 
the tents came foitli a tall, big, handsome woman, 
Vrouw Swanepoel ; and utter her, two daughters ] 
and a niece : the former, buxom maidens of fifteen 
and seventeen ; the latter, a fair slim girl ot 
fomteen. The whole family then trooped into 
the hou<e, and shook hands with the inmates, and 
partook of coffee ; then proceeded to chat m the 
usual Boer fashion upon their respective families 
and connections, their Hocks, the last Bushman 
forav, and the drought. 

Hendrik Swanepoel having outspanned his 4 
oxen, ami having, too, seen them and his Hocks 
and herds well watered at Van Niekirk’s fountain, 
proceeded, at the invitation of his host, to prepare 
for the nil'll L Thorns were cut for a kraal, and 
the stock duly ensconced therein. Then followed 
a hearty supper, after which prayers and a long 
psalm prepared all for bed, tlie strangers retiring 
to their wagons. 

On the following morning, with bis stock 
thoroughly refreshed, Swanepoel inspanned early, 
bade a hearty farewell to his entertainer; and 
with his formidable train of forty oxen, seven 
hundred sheep and goats, and eighteen horses, 
trekked away through •the mountains into the 
desert country beyond. The great whips cracked, 
the Hottentots yelled fiercely at their oxen, and 
the great gaudily-painted wagons rolled off, 
followed by a cloud of dust that hid the flocks. 
The trek-BoeFs avowed intention was to find his 
way down the Zak River, and thence through 
Bashmanlaud to the interior, at that time dim 
and utterly unknown. 

Whatever liij course, Hendrik Swanepoel and 
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his family thenceforward# vanish^ completely 
from colonial ken, 'and were never again .heafd 

The boy, Dirk Van Niekirk, who lived to a. 
great age, and died in Cape Colony so lately as- 
1836, used often to speak of the departure of 
this family. He remembered, too, that once a 
Koranna from the Orange River brought tilings, 
full twenty years after that strange ‘trekking,’ 
that a white family had at one time crossed the 
river and disappeared into the Karri-Karri »(an 
old name for the Kalahari Desert). But, beyond 
the dim ’reminiscences of Dirk Van Niekirk, 
become yet dimmer since his death, and the 
Koranna’s story, no tidings, whether of good or 
evil, ever again eftme soutli concerning the 
adventurous trekkers. The dark curtain of the 
interior fell between them and their fellow- 
colonists, and their names and memories gradu- 
ally faded into ahAost complete oblivion* 


THE ‘TENDERFOOT.* 

Thk difference in the social status is as great 
between the manufacturing and agricultural States 
ami those in which the mining and stock indus- 
tries predominate, as between the European 
countries and the wild and woolly West, as /it 
is often denominated. The miners and cowboys 
of the Western mountains and plains have* devel- 
oped a contempt for the more perfectly civilised 
and more poll died gentlemen ; afid they do not 
stop there, but extend the same sentiments to 
the rougher and uneducated classes who hail 
from the manufacturing and agricultural districts. 
They apply the same epithet to all — ‘Tenderfoot.’ 
Many amusing anecdotes are told in the miners’ 
cabins and the cowboys’ camps relative to the 
achievements of these strangers to their half- 
civilised customs and habits. One of these pre- 
sents itself to the writeiV mind here. 

it was during the early settlement of the 
Black JJ ills that a New-Yorker, prominent in 
his own State ami Oitv, was journeying to that 
new-found Eldorado on the Dcortwood stage. A 
few miles from his destination his attention was 
attracted by a herd of half-broken horses which 
the owner was selling. Our New-York friend 
questioned the stage- diiver as to the advisability 
of purchasing one with which to make a tour 
of tnc various mining camps. Of course the old- 
timer, anxious to see fun, no matter how serious 
might be the result, advised an immediate pur- 
chase, and volunteered to stop his team and give 
the Tenderfoot a chance to inspect t ah(l buy one 
of those hardy specimens which d» such useful 1 
service for the frontiersmen. As he approached 
the herd, an old gray-headed miner, who, from t 
the new-comer’s appearance and general get-up, ; 
knew too well that lie had no use for any of the ’ 
ponies, kindly volunteered the remark: ‘Why, * 
stranger, you don’t want to buy a bucking 
cavuse.’ ]^ut the New-Yorker disdained to take 
advantage of such a friendly warning, and at j 
once bargained for as vicious-looking a specimen 
of its kind as was in the herd. The * vaccpiero ’ 
whose duty it was to ride each pony after it was 
purchased, did so in this case, and, to a stranger’s 
vision, our friend had succeeded in purchasing M 
docile an animal as would be found in any of 
the parks in the Old World* The New-Yorker 
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^mounted at cfice, and *ln U twinkling lay sprawl- 
ing on mother earth about twenty feet from his 
horse. The friendly miaer was the first to assist 

• him to his feet, merely ‘remarking as ke did so : 
(* I told you/ you bad no use for a buck in" cay use.’ 

He was asked by the Tenderfoot: ‘Was that what 
} you eall bucking?’ — ‘Yes, sir-ree ; but that was 

* not bad bucking,’ said the miner. — ‘Well, then, 
what does the little beast do when he cayuses?’ 

jVas the next question, which provoked such 
/mirth from the crowd of cowboys and miners, 
> that our New- York friend made a bee-line for 
j {he stage ; and it was not until the' friendly 
driver had told him that cay use was the Western 
gjnaine given to this class of horses, that the 
' Tenderfoot fully appreciated liis ignorance of the 
I Western idioms of speech as well as its customs. 

It is not necessary for a Tenderfoot to be a dude 
; of swell to make lmn an object of curiosity to 
"the frontiersmen, though, of course, if he is such, 
/his persecution by prafcti^d jokers will be intensi- 
fied. The writer femembers the first silk hat 
which was seen in a western Kansas town twenty 
‘ years since subjected the wearer to become an 
:* involuntary actor in a second William Tell per- 
’ formance, with the only difference that a cowboy 
■ with his ready revolver took the part of William, 

, and the high hat was the substitute for the apple. 
\ Of course, such performances as this are not heard 
of anymore in the Wild West; but at that 
; early date such a headgear was a curiosity even 
in many Eastern cities, to say nothing of what it 
must have been in the West. 

The Tenderfoot is considered the natural prey 
of the frontiersman in a business transaction. 
The tendency is always to cut his eye-teeth as 
soon as possible, and if in doing that they can 
break him financially, the better the Western 
man is pleased. The reason for this antagonism 
is found in the fact that too many Eastern men 
come to our country with the idea that we don’t 
know anything, and they can teach us ; but they 
all forget that the majority of Western men have 
learnt as much as they before they came west, 
and have there graduated in a school second to 
none. Let a prospector in the mines discover 
any valuable mineral in too small a quantity to 
pay to develop, he will invariably look around 
tor a Tenderfoot to take it off his hands, and 
usually is successful. Only a few weeks since 
the writer was approached by an acquaintance 
in an Eastern town, who desired to know the 
value of certain mining stock he had purchased, 
which was t top my own knowledge valueless. lie 
could hardly believe that lie, shrewd business 
man as he was at home, had been duped by an 
, apparently ignorant miner. Of course some men 
are not dubbed Tenderfoot so long as others, 
because they possess good common sense, and 
come to the West willing to acknowledge their 
ignorance in its habits and customs, and use their 
■ every effort to learn as much as* possible*, and os 
quickly as they can. 

A man to get along in the West must prove 
"his manliness— that is all that is necessary. No- 
Whefe is personal bravery or nerve admired and 
acknowledged more freely ; but it is not necessary 
lea: a new-comer to identify himself with the 
/jf^ndjpiistoao prevalent. Nor will it be conducive 
, peace of mind to undertake to set up any 
cranky notions in opposition to the 


old-time theories and practices. No matter how 
lull a town may be of bad men, desperadoes, 
any one can live there and be respected, but he 
must mind his own business ; then even those 
very desperadoes will be among the first to 
acknowledge and uphold his rights in the com- 
munity. 

The name is applied to every new arrival in a 
mining or cattle camp, no matter where he is 
from, unless he be a Western man, which fact 
is easily ascertained by the inhabitants of the 
camp without any questions being asked, for 
there is a sort of freemasonry among frontiers- 
men unknown to the balance of the world, and 
rarely if ever do they make a mistake in recog- 
nising — or sizing?up, as we express it — a man’s 
claims in either direction. 

The class of Tenderfoot most imposed upon 
and subjected to the most trying ordeals in 
practical joking are those younger scions of 
English families whose parents and guardians 
send them West with the mistaken idea that 
they will succeed better than at home, especially 
if they were inclined to be a little wild. A 
wild boy in England will usually become a 
more dissipated man in America, because he is 
restrained by none of those home influences 
spread around him. Such usually come out 
under an agreement to learn farming, for which 
privilege their people pay enormous premiums ; 
and the innocents don’t discover till they get 
here that they have paid a big price for the 
privilege of becoming a farm-labourer, and usually 
lor some ignorant tut shrewd Yankee who does 
not know how to farm himself. The writer 
heard a young man say the other day that he 
came out under such an agreement, with an 
allowance of one hundred dollars a month for 
pocket-money. His description of his treatment 
was amusing. The first morning after his arrival 
at the farmer’s he was awakened at four o’clock 
to go out and milk the cows. He remonstrated ; 
but was coolly informed ‘ that for such purposes 
the farmer had agreed to take him.’ Or, in other 
words, that lie had agreed to accept his share of 
the premium and allow the young man to do 
the work he would otherwise have had to pay 
good fair wages to have had performed ! 


TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 

Life is not lived by days nor yet by years ; 

These come and go, or haply, sometimes stay, 

As Time las changes rings ; and if To-day 
Lingers relentlessly when fraught with fears, 

If pei feet harmonies and smiles it hears 
In one shoit moment — Lo ! ’tis Yesterday. 

And reveiently the joy or pain we lay 

Safe in the Fast’s dear shrine with unshed tears. 

So, when the deepest chords of Life vibrate 
And quiver ’neatli the master-hand of Pain 
Or Ecstasy, our quickened breath we bate, 

And listen, hoping that perchance some strain 
Of heaven's own music soothe, ere ’tis too late, 
The troubled? waters of Life’s boundless main. 
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THE QUEEN OF AUTUMN. 
When the miu-ky fogs and surly blasts of 
November are with us, the Chrysanthemum, 
Queen of Autumn, unfolds her beauteous tlowers. 
The Rose, Queen of Summer, is faded and gone : 
her beauty and fragrance are now only memories ; 
and with her nearly all the other floral children 
of our gardens are gone to rest, carefully shielded 
from winter’s pointed fury. But the chrys- 
anthemum, with her wondrous diversity of form 
amt colour, still remains to gladden our hear ts 
and brighten the dull days which link autumn 
to winter. She may be a child of other land*, 
but we have taken her to our hearts ami homes, 
and crowned her queen of our autumnal llowers. 
No flower has excited so much enthusiasm or 
received so much admiring attention within 
recent years, and no other plant gives to the 
hand that tends it such liberal return in number 
and beauty of flowers. An eloquent writer has 
well said that, ‘in power of expression, distinct- 
ness of character, in forms of beauty no less 
cheering to the heart than delightful to the eye, 
a beauty that is unique and the embodiment of 
the highest harmonies of plastic form, the chrys- i 
anthem um surpasses all other flowers, not even 
the rose, the tulip, or the dahlia being excepted.’ 

The chrysanthemum belongs to the very 
extensive and world-wide natural order, Com- 
posite*' or Daisy flowers. In its cultivated form 
it originated at a very remote period. The 
evidence we possess points to the existence, in 
the Chinese empire, of cultivated varieties for at 
Jeast two thousand five hundred years. The 
progen itoT of these varieties was very probably 
‘Chrysanthemum indicum,’ a species indigenous 
to China, Corea, and Japan. The flower of this 
species is small, single, and of a yellow colour. 
Some authorities, howevei^ hold that there is also 
something of the wild species ‘C. morifolium’ in 
them. Still, it is remarkable that the little 
species ‘C. indicum’ is continually reproduced 
from seeds saved from blooms of the finest form 
and highest culture. This tendency to revert to 


first forms (ativism) is observed in many other 
cultivated plants, and the fafct of ‘C. indicum* 
being so frequently found among seedlings is a 
very strong argument in favour of the opinion 
that it is really the progenitor of all the garden 
varieties. 

The earliest literary reference to the chrys- 
anthemum we find in the ‘ Li- K i ’ of Confucius, 
written about 500 nc. The Chinese value it 
very highly, and no other flower is^so conspicuous 
in their gardens and homes. It is their national 
flower, and is to them an emblem of everything 
that is graceful and beautiful. They grow it to a 
high state of cultivation, tending it with their 
well-known untiring patience, and often train it 
into the most fantastic shapes, such as horses, 
stags, pagodas, boats, &c. Their poets never tire 
of singing its praises, nor their painters of depict- 
ing its graces. In the Franks Collection of 
Chinese ware, in the British Museum, many 
beautiful and interesting articles of porcelain 
may be seen decorated with it. The oldest piece 
in this fine collection is a dish ornamented in an 
archaic style with chrysanthemum flowers bear- 
ing the mark of the period ‘ Seucn-tih,’ which is 
equivalent to the decade 1426-36 in our era. 
Mr Fortune, in an account of his travels in 
China, tells us of the grandeur of the Chinese 
gardens, and the prominent place the chrysan- 
themum holds in them. He says that at night, 
during the autumn and early winter, it is a 
common sight to see in the gardens c$ the wealthy 
banks of magnificent blooms illuminated with 
lanterns. He also relates that he saw life-sized 
effigies of various national heroes constructed of 
the llowers. 

The chrysanthemum is also a great favourite of 
the Japanese, wTio seem to have procured it from 
the Chine*} at a very early date. Having ideals 
of beauty somewhat dissimilar to those of the 
Chinese, they have selected different forms of 
the many varieties which the plant produces. 
The Kiku, as they call it, has been chosen os the 
crest of the present imperial family, and is used 
on the official seal. Their highest national 
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Jecorationpa that o| fie Imperial Order of the 
Chrysanthemum, wmc| 'was* founded in 1876. It 
may be remembered |iat, about four years ago, 
the Mikado, to expresses regard for this country, 
sent a special ambassador to invest the Prince of 
Wales with the Star and Collar of the Order. 

On Japanese pottery, lacquer-work, and textile 
fabrics, the Kiku is very often depicted, but gene- 
rally in a conventionalised form. On their orna- 
mental bronze-work, and on the placques and 
.vases for which they are famous, there tire some 
beautiful examples of the flower. The ninth 
month of the Japanese year, during which the 
chrysanthemum is in full bloom, is called ‘Kiku- 
dzuki.’ On the ninth day of this month, one of 
the chief fetes of the nation, the Festival of 
Happiness, is held, and in its celebration the 
Autumn Queen is largely employed as the em- 
blem of joy. Some of the finest varieties we 
now possess have been procured from them, and 
contain the result of ‘Slieir gardening skill and 
care, throughout hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
years. In the autumn of last year the floral 
world was astonished by the flowering for the 
first time ill this country of the unique variety, 
‘Mrs Alpheus Hardy.' This wonderful variety 
has large globular flowers ol the purest white. 
In form it is not unlike some kinds we have got 
from the Chinese ; but it has one distinct and 
marvellous feature — the under sides of the florets 
are thickly studded with long silky hairs, which 
give the flowers a light and extremely beautiful 
appearance. It is a distinct form, and is no 
doubt the first of many similar treasures in store 
for lovers of the chrysanthemum. 

* Avalanche,’ pure white, and ‘Edwin Molyneux,’ 
chestnut crimson, are other very fine Japanese 
varieties. 

We find in the works of botanical and horti- 
cultural writers a few evidences of the existence 
of the chrysanthemum in Europe as far back as 
the year 1689, but there is nothing definite till 
the year 1789. In that year, so eventful m the 
history of France, M. Blancurd, a native of 
Marseilles, brought to that city from the East 
three varieties. Two of them, however, soon died. 
The plant which survived was subsequently ( 
known as ‘Old Purple.’ In 1790 a few plants 
of it were sent to the British gardens at Kew. 
Hence the present yeur is the centennial year 
of the introduction of the chrysanthemum into 
Britain. 

Improvements were made during the next few 
years, ard ‘other varieties were imported from 
China. In 1824 we find that about thirty 
varieties wefe growing in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s gardens at Chiswick, and in 1826 the 
number had increased to fifty. The Society dis- 
tributed plants and cuttings of these varieties to 
the florists in and around London ; thus the 
plant became widely known, and soon took a 
high place in public estimation. Societies for 
the encouragement of its culture wore rapidly 
farmed throughout the country, and year after 
year the number of chrysanthemum shows 
in the closing days of autumn have steadily 
increased. In the present year there are about 
iftwr hundred such societies in the country, the 
membership of which is little short of one 
hundred thousand ; and the displays made by 


them in November are among the most delight- 
ful of all the floral exhibitions of the year. 

The lovely goddess Flora has more worshippers 
to-day than at any other period of our country's 
history. Her altars . are raised in every corner of 
the land, alike in the cottage garden, the villa 
porch, and the marble-floored conservatory of the 
mansion ; and among her gifts to us none is more 
cherished than the chrysanthemum. All tastes 
find in its blossoms something to gratify. The 
artist has the fringed, tasselled, and frilled forms, 
with their glistening florets, to satisfy his ideals of 
beauty ; the botanist finds much of interest in its 
structural peculiarities and variations ; the florist 
has the formal Incurved, Anemone, and Pompon, 
varieties, with their circles and lialf-globes, to 
please him ; the aesthete has the beautiful single 
flowers with their simple grace to transpoi t him ; 
and he who loves gardening for the refreshment 
of spirit and healthy occupation it aflords lias 
in it a plant easily grown, and which gives a 
wealth of beautiful flowers to reward his pleasant 
labours. Its blossoms unfold at a season when 
other flowers are few — a season perhaps tinged 
with the sad memory of 6unny hours now past, 
and the present prospect of skies chill and drear. 
But, as they unfold and fade, do thej r not point 
us in hope to the time, not far distant, when the 
earth shall once more hear the voice of spring, 
and ‘flourish green again V 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

CHAPTER XL1II. — CONCLUSION. 

I have kept you long at sea. With my escape 
in the barque from Captain Braine’s island in 
company with my shipmate Louise, the story 
of my adventure —the narrative, indeed, of the 
romance of the wreck— virtually ends. Yet you 
will wish to see Miss Temple safely home ; you 
will desire to know whether I married her or 
not ; you will also want to know the latest news 
of the people of the Counter Ida, to learn the 
fate of the Honourable Mr Colledge, of the crew 
of the Magiciennc's cutter, and of the carpenter 
Lush and his merry gold-hunting men. All may 
be told in the brief limits of a chapter. 

For five days Wetherly and Miss Temple and 
myself navigated the barque without assistance. 
The struggle, indeed, would have been a desperate 
one for us but for the weather. 

It was on the afternoon of the fifth day that 
we fell in with u Peruvian man-of-war brig. She 
backed her topsail and sent a boat. The young 
officer in command spoke French very fluently, 
and Miss Temple and I between us were able to 
make him understand our story. He returned 
to his ship to re port „ what I had said, and 
presently came back with a couple of Irish 
seamen, to whose services to help us to carry 
the barque to Valparaiso we were,, he 'said, very 
welcome. The Peruvian brig was bound on a 
cruise amongst the islands, and I earnestly en- 
treated the officer to request his commander to 
head first of all for the reef upon which I had 
left Lush and his men, that they' might be taken 
off, if they had not recovered th^jir boat. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 


Down to this point, the three of us in one 
fashion and another had managed so fairly well, 
that the acquisition of the two Irish seamen 
communicated to me a sense as of being in com- 
mand of a very tolerable ship’s company. Miss 
Temple and I could now enjoy some little leisure 
apart from a routine that had been harassing with 
its vexatious and incessant demands upon our 
vigilance. Night after night descended upon us 
in beauty. There was scarcely, indeed, a condition 
of this tender tropic passage to Valparaiso that was 
not favourable to sentiment Yet my pride ren- 
dered it an obligation upon me that before 1 spoke 
my love 1 must make sure of the girl’s own feelings 
towards me. I watched her with an impassioned 
eye ; I listened to every word that fell from her 
lips with an ear eager to penetrate to the spirit 
of her meaning ; a smile that seemed in the least 
degree ambiguous would keep me musing for a 
whole watch together. Then 1 would inquire 
whether I could in honour ask her to be my wife 
until my protection and care for her had ceased, 
and she stood to me in the position she had 

occupied when we had first met aboard the 

Indiaman. But to this very fine question of 

conscience I would respond with the considera- 
tion that if I did not ask her now, I must con- 
tinue in a distracting state of suspense and 
anxiety for many weeks, running, indeed, into 
months — that is to say, until we should reach 
home ; that she might misconstrue my reserve, 
and attribute it to indifference ; that to make 
her understand why I did not speak would 
involve the declaration that? my honour was 

supposed to regard as objectionable. 

But all this self -parleying simply signified that 
I was waiting to make sure of her answer before 
addressing her. In one quarter of ail hour one 
fine night, with a high moon liding over the 
topsail yardarm and the breeze bringing an elfin- 
like sound of delicate singing out of the rigging, 
it was settled ! A glance from her, a moment 
of speaking silence, brought my love to my lips, 
and standing with her hand in mine in the 
shadow of a wing of sail curving past the main- 
rigging, with the brook-like voicb of running 
waters rising, I asked her to be my wife. 

There was hesitation without reluctance, a , 
manner of mingled doubt and delight I hud 
won her heart ; and her hand must follow ; but 
her mother, her dearest mother ! Her consent 
must be obtained ; and from wluit she said in 
disjointed sentences, with earnest anxiety to say 
nothing that might give me pain, with a voice 
tlft-t trembled with the emotions of gratitude and 
affection, I gathered that Lady Temple's matri- 
monial schemes for her daughter soared very 
considerably above the degree of a commoner. 

‘But Louise, I have your love?’ 

• 4 Yes, yes, yes ! my love, my gratitude, and my 
admiration.’ 

‘And you need but your mother’s consent to 
marry me?’ 

‘Yes, and she will consent. This long associa- 
tion — this astonishing adventure’ 

*Ay, but there is no obligation of marriage in 
that. I have your love, and your mother will , 
consent because you love me?’ * i 

She fixed her eyes on my face, and by the i 
haze of moonlight floating off the sand- white < 
planks into th^ shadow in which we stood, I i 


saw such meaning in thejri that the lole sequel 
of my interpretation* of |t must be to put my 
lips to hers. 1 

But enough of this. It\all happened so many 
years ago now, tliat I am astonished by my 
memory that enables me to put down even so 
much of this little passage of my experiences 
with Louise as I have written. • 

After days of delightful weather and prosp<f!rous 
winds, we came to an anchor at Valparaiso. I at 
once waited upon the British consul, related my 
story, delivered over the ship, and was treated 
by him with the utmost courtesy, consideration, 
and hospitality. A large English vessel was 


sailing for Liverpool eight days after the date 
of our arrival. I inspected her, and promptly 
took berths for myself and Miss Temple ; and 
the rest of the time we spent in providing our- 


tlie rest of the time we spent in providing our- 
selves with the necessary outfit for another long 
voyage. The consisl informed me that the deposi- 
tion 1 made as to the Lady Blanche would suffice 
in respect of the legal manmpvring that would 
have to follow, and that 1 was aC liberty to sail 
whenever I cliose. I empowered lnm to hand j 
over any salvage money that might come to me | 
to Wetherly, whom 1 also requested to call upon 
me when lie should arrive in England, that I 
might suitably revfard him for the very honest 
discharge of his duties from the time of our 
leaving the island in the barque. 

I will not pretend that our passage horiie ivas 
uneventful. Out of it might readily be spun 
another considerable narrative ; but here I may 
but glance at it. The ship was named the Grey- 
hound. There went with ner a number of pas- 
sengers, Spanish and English, who, thanks, I 
suppose, to the gossip of the British consul and 
his wife and family, were perfectly informed of 
every aitiele of our story, and in consequence 
made a very great deal of us— -of Miss Temple 
in particular. 

Our being incessantly together from the hour 
of our sailing down to the hour of our ai rival 
strengthened her love for me, and her passion 
became a pure and unaffected sentiment. But I 
could not satisfy myself that she loved me, or 
that, subject to her mother’s approval, she would 
.have consented to marry me, but for our extra- 
ordinary experiences, that had coupled us together 
in an intimacy which most people might consider 
matrimony must confirm lor her sake if not for 
mine. 

But if that had ever been her mood — she never 
would own it— it ripened during this voyage into 
a love that the most wretchedly sensitive heart 
could not have mistaken. And now* it remained 
to be seen what reception Lady l&mple would 
accord me. She would be all gratitude, of course ; 
she wbuld be transported with the sight and 
safety of her daughter ; but ambition might 
presently dominate all effusion ol thankfulness, 
and she would, quite fail to see any particular 
obligation on her daughter’s part to marry merely 
because we had been shipmates together in a 
series of incredible adventures. 

But all conjecture was abruptly ended on our 
arrival by the news of Lady Temple’s death. A 
stroke of paralysis had carried her off. The 
attack was charged to her fretting for her 
daughter, of whose abandonment upon the wreck 
she had received the news from no less a person 
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than the iHonour^lefr Mr Colledge. Let me 
briefly describe how ttfs had come about 

Wneh the cutter containing Mr Colledge and 
the men of the Mayi/tienne had lost sight of the 
wreck in the sudden vapour that had 'boiled down 
over it, the fellows, having lost their lieutenant 
and being without a head, hurriedly agreed to pull 
dedil away before the wind in the direction of the 
Intftaman, not doubting that she would be lying 
hove-fco, and that they mn»t strike her situation 
near enough to disclose the huge loom of her 
amidst the fog. They missed her, and then, not 
knowing what else to do, they lashed their oars 
into a bundle and rode to it. It was hard upon 
sunset when a great shadow came surging up out 
of the fog close aboard of them. It was the 
corvette under tfeefed topsails. The cutter was 
within an ace of being run down. Her crew 
roared at the top of their pipes, and they were 
heard ; but a few moments rater the Maijicienne 
had melted out again upon the flying thickness. 
The boat, however, had 1 been seen, and her bear- 
ings accurately taken ; and twenty minutes later, 
the corvette again came surging to the spot where 
the cutter lay. Scores of eyes gazed over the 
ship-of- war’s head and bulwarks in a thirsty, 
piercing lookout. The end of a line was flung, 
the boat drugged alongside, and in a few minutes 
all were safe on board. Colledge related the 
story b of the adventure to his cousin — how the 
lieutenant had fallen overboard and was drowned, 
as he believed ; how Miss Temple and I were 
left upon the wreck, and were yet there. But the 
blackness of a densely foggy night was now upon 
the sea ; it was also blowing hard, and nothing 
could be done till the weather cleared and the 
day broke. 

That nothing was done, you know. When the 
horizon was penetrable, keen eyes were despatched 
to the mastheads ; but whether it was that the 
light wreck had drifted to a degree entirely out 
of the calculations ot Sir Edward Panton, or that 
his own drift during the long, blacky blowing 
hours misled him, no sign of us rewarded his 
search. For two days he gallantly stuck to those 
waters, then abandoned the hunt as a hopeless 
one, and proceeded on his voyage to England. 

Mr Colledge on liis arrival immediately thought 
it liis duty to write what he could tell of the 
fate of Miss Temple to Lady Temple’s brother, 
General Ashmole. The General was a little in a 
hurry to communicate with poor Lady Temple. 
His activity as a bearer of ill tidings might 
perhaps have found additional animation in the 
Knowledge that if Miss Temple were dead, then 
the next of' her kinsfolk to whom her ladyship 
must leave the bulk of her property would be 
the General uml his four charming daughters. 
Be this as it will, the news proved fatal to Lady 
Temple. 

The shock was a terrible one to Louise. Again 
and again she had said to me ttait if the news of 
her having been lost out of the Indiaman reached 
her mother before she arrived home, ft would kill 
her. And now she found her prediction verified ! 
But if her ladyship’s death cleared the road for 
> me in one way, it temporarily blocked it for me 
dbtt another by enforcing delay. Louise must not 
r now marry for a year. No ; anything less than 
! a year was out of the question. It would be an 
insult to the memory of an adored parent even 


to think of happiness under a twelvemonth. I 
resigned myseii -in silence to the affliction of 
waiting, leaving it to time to unsettle her resolu- 
tion. She had many relatives, and 8he went 
from house to house ; but I was never very far 
oft'. Our being together in constant close asso- 
ciation from morning till night, almost as much 
alone as ever we had been when on the wreck, 
what with delightful drives, delicious hand-in- 
hand rambles, ended in rendering me mighty im- 
patient, and impatience is usually importunate. 
I grew pressing, and one day she consented to 
our being married at the expiration of a fort- 
night. 

It was much too plain a wedding for such a 
heroine as our adventures had made Louise, but 
it was her own choosing. A few intimate friends 
of my own family, two poor but exceedingly lady- 
like and well-bred cousins of her own, the vicar 
who joined our hands, and his homely agreeable 
wife— these formed the company. 

* We have started on another voyage now,’ I 
whispered as we passed out of the church. 

‘There must be no wrecks in it!’ she 
answered. 

And for years, I thank God, it was all summer 
sailing with us ; but I am old now, and alone. . . . 

In those times, the round voyage to India 
averaged a twelvemonth, and I was unable to 
obtain news of the Connies* Ida until the August 
that had followed the June of our arrival at 
Liverpool in the Gr< yhoioul. I was in London 
when I heard of the Indiaman as having been 
reported off Deal. ‘ In the course of a few days I 
despatched a note to old Keeling, addressed to the 
East India Docks, asking him to come and dine 
with me, that I might tell him of my adventures, 
and learn what efforts he had made to recover us 
from the wreck. He arrived in full shore-going 
fig, with the old familiar skewered look, in the 
long, tightly buttoned -up coat, and the tall cravat 
ami stiff collars, in which lus sun-reddened face 
rested like a ball in a cup. 

He was heartily glad to see me, and continued 
to shuke my hand until my arm ached again. Of 
my stoiy he # had known nothing ; for the first 
time he was now hearing it. 

He had little to tell me, however, that v'as 
very interesting, lie had been blown away from 
the neighbourhood of the wreck ; and though, 
when the weather cleared, he had luffed up to 
the spot where he believed she v T as to be found, 
he could see nothing of her. Mr Prance w r as 
looking at the hull through his glass when the 
smother came driving down upon her, and saw 
the cutter shove off ; and he believed that Miss 
Temple and I were in her. He had no time to 
make sure, for the vapour swiftly blotted the 
boat out of sight. 

The disaster that had befallen us, he said, had 
cast a heavy gloom over the ship, and it was 
heightened by Mrs ltadcliffe’s serious illness, due 
to the poignant wretchedness caused her by the 
loss of her niece. However, by the time the 
vessel was up with tlte Cape, Mrs Radcliffe had 
recovered; and when Keeling last saw 'her, she 
seemed as hopeful as she was before despairful of 
her niece being yet accounted for. 

When I left Lusli and the sailors of the Lady 
Blanche upon the reef, I had little thought of 
ever hearing of them again. I^cnew the nature 
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of sailors. If they came off with their lives, I 
might he sure they would disperse and utterly 
vanish. Great was my surprise, then, one morn- 
ing some months after my marriage, to find, on 
opening my newspaper, a column-long account 
o! the trial of a seaman named Lush for the 
murder of a man named Woodward. The evi- 
dence was substantially my story with a sequel 
to it. The witnesses against Lush were three of 
the seamen of the Lady Blanche. The counsel 
for the prosecution related the adventures of the 
barque down to the time of rny swimming off 
to her and sailing away with her. The boat had 
been in charge of the man Woodward when I 
detached the line to let her slip away. He had 
fallen into a deep sleep, overcome by fatigue and 
drink. The yells and roaring of the crew, one 
of whom had started up and observed the boat 
drifting out, had aroused the sleeper after the 
uproar had been some time continued. He was 
thick and stupid, went clumsily to work to scull 
the heavy boat adiore, and was a long time in 
doing it. The carpenter dragged him on to the 
beach and asked him if he had fallen asleep. 
The unfortunate wretch answered yes ; the car- 
penter struck him fiercely ; Woodward returned 
the blow ; and, mad with rage, Lush whipped 
out his sheath-knife and stabbed the man to the 
heart 

By this time the barque had almost faded out 
in the gloom of the night. Pursuit was not to 
be thought of. Thev waited till daylight ; but 
instead of putting their remaining provisions and 
water in the boat and heading away in search 
of land or a parsing ship, the fool- fell to digging 
afresh ; and it was not until their little stock 
of water was almost gone that, being satisfied 
that there was no gold in that part of the shore 
where Onptaiu Brainc had said it lay hidden, 
they put to sea. 

They were several days afloat before they, or 
at least the survivors, were rescued. Their suffer- 
ings weie not to be expressed They had been 
five ‘lays without water when picked up. Four 
of them had died. They were fallen in with by 
an English brig bound home, to the captain of 
which one oi the sailors, who had been an old 
‘01111111’ of Woodward, told the story of the mur- 
der of that man by Lush. The skipper, not 
choosing to have such a ruffian as the carpenter 
at large in his little ship, clapped him in irons, 
and kept him under hatches until the arrival of 
the vessel in the Thames, when he was handed 
over to the police. The jury found a verdict of 
manslaughter, and he was sentenced to ten years’ 
transportation. 

To this hour I am puzzled by Captain Braine 
and his island. My wife uniformly believed that 
the gold was there, and that the poor lunatic 
had mistaken the bearings of the spot where it 
lay. My own fancy, however, always inclined 
to this : that from the circumstance of his having 
rightly described the island, which lie situated on 
a part of the sea where no reef or land of any 
sort was laid down on the charts, he had actually 
been wrecked upon it, and suffered as he had 
related to me ; that by long dwelling upon bis 
terrific experience he had imported certain insane 
fancies into it out of liis unsuspected madness 
when it grew upoA him ; until the hallucination 
of the gold#haraci&d in his poor soul into a con- 


viction. Yet I may £>e Wforffe ; and jf so, then 
there must at this Lour be inwards of a hundred 
and eighty thousand pound*: worth of gold coins 
lying concealed somewhere in the reef whose 
latitude and longitude you have. 

THE END. 

— a 

THE ISLAND OF 1 .VIZA. 

In some respects, Iviza is the most interesting 
island of the small archipelago of the Balearics. 
The guide-books neglect it, or devote but a para- 
graph to it. Whether as the cause or effect of 
this slight, very few travellers of the tourist 
species set foot on its shores. A single steamer 
weekly from Alicante touches at the little port 
of the island for an hour or two, to keep the 
Ivicenes supplied with the few luxuries they 
demand of the Europe that is so near to them, 
and with which, nevertheless, tfiey. have so little 
concern. The one hotel oi the island is of the 
most nondescript and objectionable kind. Its 
master is confectioner, farmer, and landlord all 
in one, and a man of so independent a mind that 
if lie conceives a prejudice against the petitioner 
for accommodation in his house, lie is as likely 
as not to refuse to receive him under his # roof. 
Such a calamity would here be more serious 
than in most insular communities* As a rule, 
the islander is a hospitable person. But in 
Iviza the stranger is not welcomed with open 
arms ; and unless he have a letter or some 
special and emphatic quality to recommend him 
to their notice, the Ivicenes will, it is probable, 
leave him to his own resources, be these ever so 
scanty. 

Only the other day, for instance, the writer, 
having been fortunate enough to propitiate the 
Iviza Boniface, found himself one of a motley 
throng of* malcontents whom Fate hud brought 
together in this one little inn. Among the crowd 
was the President of the High Court of Justice, 
and a trio of assistant judges, reluctantly holding 
their periodical assize. Iviza contains not a few 
famous old families dating from the Spanish 
conquest, more than six hundred years ago. 
These live in the great palatial old buildings 
reared on the castle rock scores of feet above 
the common smells of the lower town ; and the 
stately escutcheons over their portals still pro- 
claim their importance. The pronrk*ft>rs„of these 
engaging abodes left their lordships. the judges 
to themselves and the tender mercies »of the inn. 
And it did one’s heart good to hear, night after 
night at the common table of this inn, these 
venerable and learned dispensers of Spanish 
justice unite in a chorus of maledictions upon 
all things pertaining to Iviza — from the greasy 
soup with which *the dinner began, to tbe illite- 
rate prisoners of the place, who felt no slmme 
in the avowal that they did not know their age 
to a decade or two. 

Iviza is the third of the Balearics in size. It 
is only twenty-one miles long by about ten 
broad, but with a circumference of about ninety- 
two miles. The climate is said to be more 
temperate than that of Majorca, the chief of the 
group, from which it is distant about forty -five 
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miles in a sjmtli-we&erta direction. Statistics also 
help to show that it isr more healthy, the annual ! 
death-rate for a term of five years being in 


Iviza 22*9 per thousand inhabitants ,- in Majorca, 
27*7 ; and Minorca, 21*3. These figures compare 
well with the average for Spain itself, 3T3 ; 
bub they are all beaten by the record of the 
fourth island of the Balearic group, Formentero, 
with a mortality of but 13*6 per thousand. For- 
mentera, indeed, seems to be a rock upon which 
ifc‘is difficult to die. An Iviza doctor with whom 
the writer talked upon the subject was unbounded 
in praise of it for its salubrity, especially for its 
remedial properties in chest affections. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not conveniently accessible. A 
periodical smack, and not'hing better, keeps it 
in communication with Iviza, from which it is 
only five or six miles distant ; but, as may be 
supposed, its two thousand,, inhabitants retain 
their old customs and traditions even more 
strenuously than IViza herself. 

In none of the Balearics is education in a very 
satisfactory state. It is certainly odd, however, 
that whereas in the rest of the world tine number 
of illiterate people has a tendency to diminish, 
here, of late years, it lias increased. In 1860, 
in Iviza and Forinentera, there were 21,973 
inhabitants who could not read. At the same 
time, Minorca numbered 27,611, and Majorca 
179,075 in the same condition. The statistics 
in 1877 were, 22,303, 24,135, and 187,194 respec- 
tively. Wo may if we please take credit to 
ourselves that the establishment of Anglo-Saxon 
traditions and energy in Minorca during our 
half-century of occupation in some measure ex- 
plains the great intellectual superiority of this 
island over its neighbours. The state of things in 
the lovely island of Majorca is certainly lament- 
able, and reflects but little praise upon the local 
administrators. Iviza, as being less in touch 
with the Continent, has more excuse. Neverthe- 
less, 22,303 illiterates out of a population of 
26,312 is certuinly large, and justifies tin Ivicenea 
in their somewhat inordinate respect for a man 
who can write — ‘ un home que sap for lletre.’ 

It is no doubt due to their personal distaste 
for education that the Iviza islanders are in 
such bad repute, judicially and socially. ‘ Until 
quite recently,’ says the Archduke Luis Salvator 
of Austria, whose studies about the Balearics have 
already become monumental, ‘the Mallorquins, 
and even the sailors and fishermen of Iviza, 
refused to have intercourse with the peasants 
of Ivizn^efen going so far as to compare them 
with the Moors of Barbary.’ The man who diovo 
the present writer to and fro about his native 
island confirmed this prejudice in an odd manner. 
After capitulating the various villages of Iviza 
— S. Eulalia, 8. Antonio, S. Juan, S. Nicolo, &c., 
he observed : ‘The villages all saints, and the 
people all devils.’ The casual traveller has, of 
course, no very adequate opportunity to test the 
truth of such a charge as this. Cuifuinly, how- 
ever, the faces of the peasants do not prepossess. 
They have a heavy sullen look, often an ill- 
controlled fierceness, which argues them much 
at the mercy of their passions. The records of 
. the district courts of justice seem to bear thib 
out. It is interesting to note, however, that the 
increase of crime in Iviza is coincident with the 

Jlingpoff in education. Further/ it is difficult to 


get the islanders to hear witness against each other 
in the courts of justice. It is hard to say whether 
this reluctance is due to a jealousy of the inter- 
ference of others in quarrels and feuds they con- 
sider personal or domestic, or whether it may be 
accounted for by fear of the consequences of tes- 
tifying against others. Probably, both causes 
operate. The Ivicenes have not the reputation 
of being so stern in vendetta as the Corsicans and 
Sardes ; but neither are they a people to overlook 
or forgive an injury. 

Of course they are superstitious. An island 
like theirs is sure to be the home of habits and 
beliefs long discarded by the bulk of the world. 
The parish priest is the person upon whom they 
depend for all the culture and enlightenment 
they can obtain, and the parish priests of Iviza 
are notorious for fclieir own lack of culture. 
The good man is one of themselves, with just 
enough book-learning to procure his ordination. 
Being appointed to a parish, he ceases all 
further cultivation of his mind, and rapidly 
falls to the level of his parishioners, with whom 
thenceforward he eats and drinks, sorrows and 
rejoices, and feasts and fasts upon a footing of 
equality. 

Some of the current superstitions are singular 
enough to be mentioned. Tuesday is reckoned 
an unlucky day here, as in Italy, where the 
saying, ‘ On Tuesday and on Friday one must 
neither wed nor travel,’ still holds. The harvest- 
ing of the almonds and figs which abound in 
the rich plains of the island must be begun 
on a Fiiday ; otherwise, insects are sure to 
take toll of the store. On the other hand, a 
bmial must by no means occur on a Friday, 
else, ere the year is out, another inhabitant of 
the village or of the street in the capital where 
the house of the deceased is built, will be called 
upon to die. The death of the head of a family, 
though distressing to the household, is supposed 
to be not without its advantages. An excellent 
harvest is confidently expected in the autumn 
following his demise. ‘Why?’ it may be asked. 
Because the deceased will make a point of 
petitioning the Creator upon II is throne to this 
effect. One sees more cats in the dirty streets 
of the capital than occasion seems to demand. 
The reason is that the cat is esteemed a quasi- 
sacred animal, the slaying of which is sure to 
be requited by a death, a bad harvest, a love 
disappointment, or a bankruptcy. 

After this, one is sui prised to discover so 
much good sen^e in the proverbs of the Iviza 
people. The following would not discredit 
such wise islanders as the Faioese, a community 
among whom crime is as rare as in Iviza it 
abounds : The world teaches more than father 
and mother. Will works more than power. 
AY ho sous in a foreign land reaps no harvest. 
Better to sweat than groan. God can help 
more than the devil can hinder. AVlio sups 
on wine breakfasts on water. 

Besides being remarkable for its criminality, 
its proverbs, and its superstitions, Iviza may 
also take credit to itself for a national dance, 
a weekly newspaper, and national costumes. 
The last are perhaps the least striking of these 
several characteristics. Ordinarily, upon six 
days of the week, there is little to -distinguish 
the inhabitants of Iviza fronjf the Mallorquin 
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or the Catalan. A ‘testa’ dress does but clap South Central Africa, siiuitfed, if liave a 
a broad-brimmed black felt hat upon the head mind to be precise, And glance it the map' 
of the man, and attire him in a short black of South-west Africa, abou^ one hundred and 
jacket and trousers ; while, further, it hangs miles north pf OvampolamU 
necklets of gold round the swarthy necks of It is a warm morning — warm, and most still ; 

the ladies, and attires their well-greased locks and yet with the warmth is mingled a ‘vigour 1 (a 
in silk handkerchiefs of very bright colours, crisp sparkle in the atmosphere, peculiar to 
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selves m the ‘ llarga ’ or the 'curia, as they call the bark ot a wildebeest, the wmstlmg neigh oi 
their dance, in accordance with the greater or a zebra, the soft coo of the turtle-dove, tne restless 
leas energy of the movements of the female cry of some gaudy bird fluttering about the bush, 
participant in it A drum, a flute, and castanets Just upon the extreme southern verge of the 
comprise the full orchestral accompaniment, and mighty plateau is a grassy open glade, girt round 
in default of the other instruments, the castanets about by thick bush. There is a great baobab 
may suffice. The weekly paper, a copy of which tree in the centre ; and near it rests an object 
is before the writer, is out of humour with the strangely unfamiliar to the surroundings, which, 
national dance and all other relics of insular indeed, have never witnessed its like before, 
life in Iviza. It represents the party of pro- There stands a great Cape trek- wagon, and near 
gress. The open drains of the capital, the it are feeding its spifn of oxen, tended by a native 
tardiness of the mayor in good works (‘Mag- servant. 

nifico Senor Alcalde’ lie is satirically termed), Near the camp, feeding steadily at the sweet 
the dust caused by the dancers, and the throng grass, are three horses, all knee-haltered in proper 
around them at one end of the ‘alameda’ or Cape fashion. Beneath the wagon recline half -a- 
publie promenade Sunday after Sunday— these dozen dogs, of various shapes and sizes, ranging 
and other long-hallowed incidents of life in from a couple of English foxhounds to a purely 
Iviza all come under its condemnation. Who unadulterated Kaffif cur. Most of these animals 
knows 1 Perhaps the press will soon be as carry seams and scars, evidences of encounter 
potent a reformer in this little island as it with lion, leopard, and wild-boar, by whom many 
aspires to be. Lest this should happen, the of their fellows have been slain. , 

traveller who does not mind a few hardships It is a glorious morning. Nature herself seems 
may be recommended to visit Iviza with as rejuvenated in these regions. •Quantities of 
little delay as possible. The. experience is one flowers spangle the grass, gilding the dark-green 
by no means to be regretted. * bush-veldt. But what is that yellow-tawny mass 

lying out there in the long grass, just beyond 

the farthest and now extinct camp-fire? Look 


HENDRIK SWANEPOEL’S PROMISED closer : it is a dead lion, shot in midnight foray, 
LAND. luckily before it had had time to work mischief 

among the oxen, which, be sure, were in such a 
chapter n.-18GG.-A hunting-camp place all securely tied. But having noticed thus 

an African diana. much, the eye still wanders in search of the owner 

Reader, come with me across the smooth South °i ll ^ ^ lls hunting-gear. He must be a while 
Atlantic; past yivcn Madeira, rising gem-likc “'“J wl««e is he! The question a soon answered, 
from her ocean aettino : mat towerimr Tenerife. O.e wagon-eurtan; is thrust as.de; a handsome, 


from her ocean setting ; past towering Tenerife, 


. . . , , , .. . sun-burnt, bearded face appears, and a strong 

springing above the clouds ; or where the flying- a( .^ ve form, lightly clail in ‘pyjamas’ and a pair 
fisli leap from glassy waters, that he idle anil of soft field-shoes, leaps lightly to earth. ‘Andrics 
listless beneath a too ardent sun ; southward past »and Inyami, here, take a gun and shove in a 
the feverish Niger delta and festering Gold Coast cartridge, and come with me to the river. I 
swamps ; past the mighty Congo, where it pours want you to keep the crocodiles away. — You, 
its waters to the ocean. Southward, yet a little Aramap, stay and mind the cattle; I’m going 
farther. Eastward now across the dreary sand- to have a bathe.’ 


dunes of great Namaqnalaml ; northward through 
Damaraland, with its fierce and treacherous 


The speaker takes two stoat poles from the 
side of the wagon, and giving one ^o Inyami, a 
tall Kaffir, and followed by Amines ‘with the 


natives ; yet farther north, through the fertile i 0ll fl e fl rifle, steps briskly, towel shoulder, 
country of the Ovampos, rich in grass and grain flown to the river, sixty yards away. Here there 
and millet ; past the ancient copper mines of is a clear open space, and a flat piece of rock to 
.Oudonga, famed \for centuries among .the tribes, dive from. 

Farther yet, a hundred miles and more, over ‘How about crocodiles, think you?’ says the 
tall mountains, whose steep sides and broken Englishman. 

kloofs, clothed with demfe bush and many flower- * Ja, bieur,’ replies Andries. a puny, stun ted - 
ing shrubs, would surely give pause to the most looking, little Hottentot; ‘I think there are some 
enduring and pertinacious, traveller. It is a hard about here*; take care.’ 

‘trek,’ and yet the end of it will amply repay ‘We’ll soon frighten them away,’ says the 
even a year of African toil. Onward still through master. 

a grassy temiin, bushy and well timbered, and The two servants fall to with the poles and : 
we find ourselves ascending, and presently emerge splash vigorously. Then the white man strips, 
uj)on a mighty tableland of plain, some eighty and with that absence of splash indicative of a 
miles square, ami three thousand feet above sea- practised swimmer, dives neatly into the deep 
level. is year 1866. The place is in water. He in in not more than ten seconds, and 
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emerges aafeland refrwhtd. is quickly dried in his pocket, and, despite his hunter’s life, the 
and back at the wagon. /* manners of a well-bred ‘gentleman, received on 


and bade at the wagon. /* manners oi a we a- urea -genueman, receivea on 

Farquhar Murray is la broad-shouldered well- his arrival a hearty welcome from his father’s 
set-up young fellow of five- and -twenty. Stand- connections. During a seven months* stay in 
• ing five feet eleven inches in his shoes, his figure England and Scotland, he had managed to enjoy 

f ives you the idea at once of strength and activity, life heartily, and in many ways things had been 
Iis 0 black-brown hair; handsome brown-gray made exceedingly pleasant for him. But amid 
eyes,*whose dark sweeping lashes impart a certain a round of gaiety in town and country, Farquhar 
air of tenderness to features otherwise strong and bad frequently asked himself whether this was 
determined ; and a short crisp beard and mous- the life he would care to adopt. His inner con- 
tache of a rich brown colour, complete the por- sciousness had as often told him that it was not, 
, trait But there is, further, about the man a After the great free solitudes of the African 
certain careless air of well-bred superiority that wilderness, he seemed cramped and confined in 
marks him out a gentleman. Take him all round, the cities, and almost as much in the narrow 
Farquhar Murray is an excellent good fellow, fields and pastures of the old country. The 
cheery, unassuming, brave alj the lions he hunts, game, too, seemed so small, so over-much pre- 
and determined as a black rhinoceros. Wherever served and protected. And for the people 1 
he goes he makes friends, and the wonder is that Well ! Many of the men he had met were real 


so popular a man is now to be seen thus solitary 
and far .from civilisation. But the fact is he is 


;oocl fellows, many of the women very charming. 
:lut on the whole he had found society and its 


so enthusiastic a liUntei; and had set his mind pleasures very empty, very unsatisfying, often 
so much and bp lefng upon his present trek, and very irksome. lie sighed for the old life — the 
was, when he started, in- so desperate a hurry to lonely trek, the noble game, the glorious scenery, 
get under weigh, that lie could find at the the merry Hottentots, the keen little Bushmen 
moment no one to share his wanderings. spooreis, the big Kaffirs, the white wagon-tilt, the 

Farquhar is the only son of a Scottish officer — long span of sturdy oxen, and the cheery camp- 


Captain James Murray — who, rafter the Crimean fire. 

war, sold out, gathered together his small posses- And so, early in 1866, Farquhar Murray had 
sions, and emigrated to the Cape. A shrewd come back to the Cape, and had made arrange- 
business man and a wonderful judge of stock, men ts for a big hunting trip of at least a year’s 
the Captain, after twelve years in the Eastern duration. First, he had continued the arrange- 
Proviuoe, found himself, by dint of luck and good ment with the friend who was fanning his land 


judgment, worth fifteen thousand pounds, besides for him ; then he hqd to set about getting another 
his farm of twenty thousand acres and a quantity friend to accompany him. In this, alter more 
of stock. His wife had died soon after Farqu liar’s than a month’s waiting, lie had failed. Ilia 
birth, some years before the Crimean campaign ; retinue was formed thus : First, an old and tried 
and after giving his son a good English education, Hottentot driver and hunter, Andries Yeddmann 
by sending him for five years to Rugby, he had by name ; second, a Bushman spooler and after- 
allowed the lad, at the age of nineteen, to go on rider named Aranuip. This man had several 
an elephant-huntiug expedition to the Zambesi, times accompanied him in previous trips, and was 
Always from his earliest youth a keen sports- invaluable in the hunting-field ; third, Inyami, a 
man Farquhar had positively revelled in the life, tall Kaffir youth, who could act as leader to the 
and from that time became a confirmed,, interior oxen, diive on occasion, look alter the horses, 
hunter. With intervals of rest with his father, mid do odd work. A fourth servant, a Damara 


he had made trip after trip to the Becluiaiia and 
Matabele couu tries ; and load after load of ivory, 


— facetiously christened by the yellow' Andries, 
from his dark skin, ‘ Witbooi ’ — was also engaged. 


amassed w’lth infinite toil and trek, had he This man, recommended by the missionary at 
brought into Grahamstown market. But one Sclnnelen’s Hope, w r as a strong, active native, 
day in 1864, arriving in Grahamstown after and a good hunter; and, moreover, from his 
ten months’ absence, the young man had learned knowledge of the country so far as Ondonga, 
with real grief of the death of his father. Sorely m Ovampoland, w ? as specially useful as a guide, 
bereaved — for he had loved the old man dearly— But Witbooi, like many of his race, was of a 
after attending to various matters of business violent and sullen temper, and for some time all 
connected with the winding-up of the estate, Farqnhar’s diplomacy had to be exerted to main- 
Farquhar ‘‘had retired to his farm to rest and tain peace among liis followers, 
think over tvie future. Besides his w r ill, under At length the trek begau ; and after under- 


think over the future. Besides his w r ill, under At length the trek begau ; and after under- 
which he had left all his property — worth some going a long trying journey of five months 
twenty-one thousand pounds — to his son, the through alternately torrid deserts, broken and 
Captain had left behind a letter, in which he difficult mountain country, impenetrable thorn-. 


begged him, after his own rapidly-approaching veldt, and almost every conceivable hindrance 
death, to visit England and renew' acquaintance that African natives can place in the way of the 
with his family connections, and, possible, take traveller, the expedition ‘at length had reached 


to himself a wife before settling down for life. 
His means and education would enable him to 


the magnificent plateau on W'hich we find them. 
Having finished a hearty breakfast, the Eng- 


, pass at all events with credit among his richer lisliinan proceeded to light his pipe ; and then, 
<: Idth and kin. arming himself with a binocular glass and some 

t After a week’s reflection, Farquhar made up cartridges, and taking up his Snider rifle, he 
mind to start ; and leaving the farm in charge gave directions for the care of the cainp. Taking 


f of a trusted friend, he went down to Port Eliza- 
| heth, and thence sailed for England. 


with him Aramap the Bushman, he started for 
a high ‘ kopje ’ that rose from 4 the edge of the 


J j .vTt^e young colonist, with plenty of ready-money | plain. A walk of twenty minutes, antj, a climb 
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of auotlier twenty, landed the twain on the 
hill-top/ From this eminence a far-reaching view 
could be obtained. Settling himself on a rock 
'and adjusting his glasses, the white man swept 
carefully and deliberately every visible square 
mile of terrain that lay before him. The atmo- 
sphere was clear and translucent, and the area 
of vision proportionately great Apparently, the 
search was satisfactory, for, as lie shut up his 
glasses in their case with a smile of pleasure, 
Farquhar said to the Bushman, speaking in 
Cape Dutch : ‘Aramap, this country swarms with 
game. I should say there are no native kraals 
'anywhere near, for the veldt looks quite un- 
disturbed. I can see elephants, giraffes, quaggas, 
and any quantity of blue wilde-beest, elands, and 
other buck. When we get down below, we'll 
saddle up and have a hunt.’ 

The Bushman’s Chinese-like face lighted up 
with keenest pleasure as lie replied : ‘ All right, 
sieur; 1 am ready for you. —What will you hunt? 
Oliphant, kameel [giraffe], or eland?’ 

‘Well, Aramap, as the elephants are most easily 
scared from the veldt, and as at present we 
don’t know how far this plain runs, 1 think 
we’ll have a shy at them first. -Do you see 
yon clump of trees V — pointing straight to the 
front — ‘1 saw several elephants feeding round 
it, and I think probably there is a biggish 
troop. We’ll get to camp. Take the horses 
and dogs, and ride with Andries, skirting along 
by the river in the shelter of the trees and 
bush. The wind will be right, too, for that 
side.’ 

The two men uprose and got quickly back 
to the wagon. Here the horses were saddled 
up ; and each man took a heavy smooth-bore 
gun, carrying spherical bullets eight to the pound. 
Then the dogs were unloosed, and the camp 
left in charge of Inyanii and Witbooi. It took 
the three riders nearly two hours before reaching 
the vicinity of the mighty game they sought. In 
a few minutes, great dusky forms could be seen 
traversing the half -lighted glades. Instantly the j 
hunters call upon their horses with knee and 
spur and dash forwards. The elephants, fourteen ! 
in number, including four magnificent old bulls, 
carrying long white tusks, even now show scant 
sign of fear at the unwonted apparition. When 
within thirty paces, the hunters pull up short and, 
each singling a hull, fire. A scene of indescrib- 
able uproar follows the two thundering reports. 
Trumpeting loudly, the troop plunges headlong 
into the forest, all but the two stricken bulls. 
One of these — Farquhar’s— half totters at the 
smashing shock of the heavy bullet, pulls him- 
self together, and then turning sharply round, 
bolts to the left. He is closely followed ; and, j 
after half-a-mile chase, stands again. .This time, 
Farquhar dismounts behind a big tree ; and at 
forty paces another bullet, planted well behind 
the shoulder, settles his doom : the great creature 
sways to and fro, and suddenly crashes to earth, 
and, deeply ploughing up, the soil with his tusks 
in his descent, lies prone and lifeless. 

The main body of the herd being now in full 
retreat and far distant, a truce is called. All 
three having reassembled, the master speaks : 
‘Aramap, do you ride back to the camp, and 
bring Witbooi aiqd the axes, and get to work at 
once. — TtjU Inyjtmi that I shall probably bring 


in an eland in two or thlee* hours’ time. I am 
going to have a caff ter ‘across the <open veldt 
yonder, to see what lies m front ; and if there 
are any kraals about. It ’si strange, but I see no 
signs of natives at all hereabouts ; and yet it is a 
| magnificent country this, and full of game.’ 

! As the Bushman cantered off for the wagon, 
taking with him the dogs, which were no lo^er 
required, the Englishman rode off alone, 
i That evening, after supper, F&rqubar eays to 
his men : ‘ Well, I suppose after such sport^ you 
, feel entitled to a “soupje” of grog, eh V 
i The eyes of all four natives gleam, and their 
1 teeth glisten with delight, and Andries, as spokes- 
j man replies : ‘ Jo, sieur ; we are ready for a 
four-finger allowance.’* 

Then pipes are lighted, a dram of * square-face ’ 
(hollands) is served out to each man, and the 
evening closes with native stories, alternately 
grotesque and terrible. 

The Englishman lies at his own fire, a little 
apart ; but he cannot suj>pres» lii$ smiles as he 
listens to the chief story-teller, Andries the 
Hottentot, whose yarns principally run on absurd 
folklore in which the jackal figures largely. The 
jackal with the Hottentots, indeed, occupies the 
same important plaice as Brer fox amongst the 
negioes of North America. At nine o’clock 
' Farquhar turns in, leaving lus men still yarning 
’ and convulsed with laughter. , 

| In the high plateau regions they had attained, 
next morning rose bright and dealt and the heat 
j came tempered by a sweet fresh breeze. Some 
time was spent in preparing the camp for an 
outspan of several days, and it was nine o’clock 
before Farquhar started away for a stroll. 
Telling his men that lie should take liis rifle and 
explore tlie country for a mile or two on foot, 
and see what game was in tlie neighbourhood, he 
walked away, keeping still by the river they had 
so long followed, and which now grew percep- 
I tiblv smaller. 

) Having advanced a mile or two into the forest, 
j Farquhar sat down upon a fallen tree and filled 
j liis pipe. In front oi him was an open space of 
! grass, and beyond it trees again growing thickly. 

! J ust for an instant, as he stooped to pick up the 
|»ti ruler-box he lmd dropped, his eyes fell upon 
; the ground. When he looked up again they 
lighted upon an apparition so unforeseen, so 
j striking, bo utterly unlooked for, that he started 
to his feet. The thing he saw was this : twenty 
yards away from him on the right of the glade, 
just emerging from the shelter of tl*e trees, and, ! 
j like himself, riveted with amazement, tlfere stood j 
j a white girl, \ cry fair to behold, a$ Farquliar’s I 
, eyes instantly informed him, armed with bow J 
and anow, and singularly clad. Now, Farquhar | 
Murray was a polite man, and although it may 
seem a strange and funny thing to do in a remote 
forest in the heart of Africa, he advanced and 
took off liis bread -brimmed hat with as grave j 
an air as if he were accosting a fashionable lady ; 
in Hyde Pdrk. The girl, however, quite guiltless 
of the stereotyped smile and noa of fashion, 
frankly advanced to meet the white man, and as 
she advanced, her red lips opened, and said in 
good Cape Dutch : ‘ Allemagtig ! Mynheer, wher- 
ever have you come from ? ’ The Boer language 
and the familiar exclamation ‘Allemagtig 1* 
striking upon his ear in a silvery tone, added yet j 
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more to th* Englisfe^mj/s astonishment. As the 
girl spoke Ixitch, he cofild fiot civilly accost her 
ra English, so Furquhai replied : ‘ Good -morning, 
miss. How do you c/i>me to be in those parts l 
Are your friends elephant -hunting so far up- 
country ?’ For the only possible solution of the 
beautiful problem before him was, that this girl 
belonged to some Transvaal hunters who had 
penetrated far beyond their usual veldt. 

4 No, Mynheer' ; my home is not far from here, 
and I came out on my pony Springhaan this 
morning to shoot a Bush buck ; and leaving him 
behind a little way, came through the wood 
alone. — But who are you, and whence do you 
come V 

1 1 am an Englishman,’ said Farqnhnr, ‘or rather 
a Scotchman, amlT have come up from the Cape 
Colony hunting.’ 

* But you are surely not one of those Eng- 
lish I have read of in my 'nistory-book, tho.se 
men who fought so 1 with us, and used our Van 
Tromp so ill?, Awd you have really come from 
that wonderful Cape-land ? I have so often 
heard my father and great-uncle Carol speak of 
it; and the great town at Table Bay, where hun- 
dreds of men live together, and the big ships 
come in from the sea. Is it^all true, ami have 
you seen these wonderful sights?’ — Then, clap- 
ping her hands : ‘ But oh ! this is too beautiful, 
too wonderful. You must come and see my 
father at once. My pony is close at hand ; come ! ’ 
She rqn lightly as a fawn into the forest thirty 
yards away, where her pony stood with his reins 
thrown ewer his head ill front of him, just in the 
old Cape-hunting way that Farquhur knew so 
well. Then she advanced again with Springhaan, 
a shapely little roan, to her new-found friend. 
The pony stared very hard at the new face ; he 
couldn’t quite make it all out. 

Farqnliar spoke again : * I think, if you don’t 
, mind, and will ride with me a mile or so back 
to my camp, I will get my horse, and then 
go with you.’ 

* Nay ! Of course I will come,’ returned the 
girl. 4 It will be delicious to see your camp. 
Have you a wagon like great-great-great grand* 
father Hendrik’s old wagon, which we still have, 
though it is too old and rotten now to use? — But, ■ 
My nueer, do you know, I have never given you 
all this while a kiss. I always kiss Coiinin Dirk 
and Cousin Hendrik and Piet and the rest of 
them, when they have been away for a long hunt 
or at war j and I am sure I ought to have kissed 
you too.’ Tice girl lifted her soft brown cheeks 
and her rSd lips up to Farquliar, put her hands 
on his shoulders and kissed him on each side of 
the face. He bore it well and gravely ; but lie 
was pimled, and she saw it. 

‘Won’t you kiss me too ? ’ she said. 

•Of course I will,* said Farquhar, smiling. 
His head went down under the girl’s sun- 
bonnet ; he felt the soft strands of the stray- 
ing hair gently brush his face, and ^kissed, the 
smooth fair cheeks with a curious and yet an 
intensely pleasurable sensation in his heart. It 
was the oddest experience the young man had 
Wfeer had. 

I * *This matter over, the girl lightly sprang into 
saddle, and at once proceeded with him 
■ towards hie camp. While this scene was enact- 
iuft- A, black-and-white raven had Bat grimly 


watching from a tree above. It is quite certain 
he had never before seen an Englishman and a 
young Dutch maiden kiss in this part of Africa, 
and he straightway flew off croaking harshly, 
to tell his friends and the world generally what 
awful goings-on there now were in these once 
decorous regions. 

{To be continued.) , 


PIPE GOSSIP. 

It is a curious fact that the use of narcotics 
should prevail all over the world. Amongst 
those largely used, tobacco is a prime favourite, 
and is mostly indulged in through the medium of 
smoking. Since the days of Raleigh, pipe manu- 
facturers have greatly improved on the curious 
smoking apparatus still preserved as a relic of 
Sir Walter. The discovery of some small pipes 
in the mortar of one of our ancient abbeys seems 
to indicate that the practice of smoking some 
native herb was customary prior to the introduc- 
tion of tobacco from America. 

Some of the first pipes used in Elizabeth’s time 
consisted of walnut shells furnished with stems 
of strong straw. Pipes of iron, silver, clay, and 
wood, succeeded — till we come to the meerschaum. 
The white earthen porous pipe ranks fiist, as the 
best absorber of nicotine, just as the metallic pipe 
comes last for opposite reasons. The meerschaum 
immediately follows the clay pipe, but, when 
fully seasoned, it is no better than a wooden pipe. 

A shoemaker m Hungary, who was ingenious 
in carving, lias the honour of having carved the 
first pipe from a piece of meerschaum which 
Usui been presented to him as a curiosity. Its 
porous nature struck the shoemaker as being 
well adapted for absoibing nicotine. That tirst 
meerschaum lias been preserved m the Museum 
of Pcsth. The ingenious carver found that the 
shoemaker’s wax winch in the course of his trade 
accidentally adhered to the bowl, on being rubbed 
off, brought out a clear brown polish. lie there- 
fore waxed the whole surface, polished the pipe, 
smoked it, and admired the coloured result. 
Pijkis of tins description were at first confined to 
the richest European noblemen until 1830, when 
they came more generally into use. 

liulila, a mountain village, in Thuringia, is the 
centre of the pipe manufacture of Germany, 
where they turn out over half a million real 
meerschaums yearly, besides thousands of other 
pipes of infinite vanety, made of wood, lava, clay, 
porcelain, and vast numbers of imitation meer- 
schaums. The discovery of the art of making 
false meerschaums from the dust left after carving 
and boring the real article was a secret for some 
time. But pipes of this description do not colour 
so well, for the porous character of the nature 
meerschaum is partly lost in the process. There 
are live qualities of meerschaum used in making 
pipes. The best is known by its facile absorption 
of the nicotine, which gradually develops into a 
rich brown blush upon, the surface. The absorp- 
tion of the essential oils of tobacco purifies the 
smoke, and the harmful qualities of tobacco 
decrease as its flavour improves. 

To touch on the subject of pipe-colouring, 
smokers may be reminded that as bo many meer- 
schaums are" not genuine, they nyiy often offer up 
their incense to the goddess Nicosia in vain. As 
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a rule, a new bowl should not be smoked to the 
bottom, nor, when it is warm, touched by the 
hand, nor yet the colouring produced too rapidly. 
It is said that two clever French chemists have 
invented a royal road to the colouring of a meer- 
schaum. By the application of ether and alcohol, 
combined with an essence, such as that of rose, in 
which ten per cent, of camphor and the same pro- 
portion of borate of soda are dissolved, they have 
succeeded in endowing cigar-holders and pipe- 
bowls with the property of rapidly assuming that 
yellowish-brown tint of maturity so dear to the 
lovers of the weed. 

For mouthpieces the Turks were the first to 
adopt amber. As all pipe-fanciers know, the 
clear amber is the least valuable, and the clouded 
the greatest favourite, the best of all being that 
of the opacpie yellow colour. This material was 
used by the Turks for mouthpieces in the belief 
that it would convey no infectious disease. This 
belief could hardly have been shared by the 
American humorist, when he discovered the ‘taste 
of generations ’ on the mouthpiece of the Eastern 
pipe, which is one of the attendant luxuries of 
the hot bath. 

The pipes of a Turkish dignitary are magnifi- 
cent according to the rank of his visitors A 
pasha possessed a collection of pipes said to be 
worth thirty thousand pounds sterling, many of 
them being ornamented with diamonds. Some 
Eastern pipes have tassels of diamonds depending 
from them, besides rings of the same precious 
stones round the amber mouthpieces. The pipe 
which the Shah of Persia smokes in public is 
encrusted with diamonds, rubies, pearls, and 
emeralds of great value. 

Lord Byron in Ins Eastern travels became a 
great pipe-fancier ; and Disraeli when in Cairo 
proved himself an Accomplished smoker. He 
possessed a great variety of pipes, from hookahs 
to dliudeens. He christened some ot Ins pipes in 
a magniloquent fashion. One he called Bosporus, 
and another Sultan. The stems of some of them 
were many feet long, made of wood covered with 
fluted silk. It is considered the cherry-tree and 
jasmine make the best pipe stems ; the longer 
and straighter the stem the greater is the value. 
The bowls of such pipes are usually of red clay,* 
and ornamented. 

The narghile is said to be a favouiite with 
Syrian ladies, who inhale the smoke through a 
giybular glass vessel filled with scented water. 
In Egypt, too, these kind of pipes are more in 
fashion than the chiboque. Splendid pipes with 
their attendant ceremonies of filling, cleaning, 
and presenting by special servants, form one of 
the most ostentatious of oriental extravagance. 

The influence of European habits is, we believe, 
causing the hookah, with all its pomp and dis- 
play, to disappear in India. The pipes used m 
Morocco are very fanciful and profusely decor- 
ated. The Celestials’ * pipes have long delicate 
tubes with tiny bowls. Opium is smoked from 
pipes having a sort of b^wl in the centre, instead 
of at the end of the stem. A slender bamboo, 
with a hole bored near the closed end of a joint, 
forms a handy smoking arrangement for a China- 
man of the poor classes ; but his richer neigh- 
bours use a liandsome little water-pipe made of 
brass or silver** The bowl is filled with a little 
pinch oj tobacco which only provides one or two 
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whiffs, so, of course, thi&j pipe has to be refilled 
again and again. This fts scarcely# the sort of 


again and again. This 1 
smoke that could be indu 


scarcely 
ed in duri 


in during work. 


Nor is the German piie much better in tills 


clay. As these large bowls hold many ounces 
of tobacco, they suggested an idea to a coffee- 
house keeper of Vienna, of attracting customers. 
He had a china pipe bowl suspended over a large 
circular table, of sflcli gigantic dimensions os. to 
be capable of containing a pound of tobacco, and 
supplied with a sufficient 'number of tubes to 
accommodate thirty persons at one time. The 
novelty is said to have succeeded, and the coffee- 
house was constantly* crowded. 

In spite of all rivals, clay pipes have held 
their own. They have been manufactured in 
great numbers by the Dutch, who were very 
jealous of rivalry They once took a curious 
method to ruin a manufactory of pipes which had 
been set up in Flanders. •As,the high duty 
rendered a large 1 importation too expensive, they 
loaded a large ship with pipes, and purposely 
wrecked lier near Ostend. The pipes were 
landed from the wreck, in accordance with the 
maritime laws of tut city, and sold at such low 
prices as defied competition ; consequently, the 
new manufactory was ruined. 

Some Swiss pipes are formed of many, pieces, 
ornamented with carvings, and the bowls pro- 
tected from rough weather with nffital capg. 

To turn to a consideration of the pipes of less 
civilised races, the famous calumet, with its 
feather and (mill ornamentation, first claims our 
attention. Tins, as Catlui tells us, was a sacred 
pipe, differing in appearance and uses from all 
others. It i* public property ; and always kept 
m the possession of the chief, and only used on 
particular occasions. In the centre of the circle 
of warriors the Pipe of Peace rests on two little 
notches, charged with tobacco, when each chief 
and warrior draws in turn one whiff of smoke 
through the sacred stem, which is the equivalent 
to the signing of a treaty. 

In the country of the Sioux is the pipe stone 
quarry from which the Indians take their pipe 
lxnvls, under the belief that they themselves were 
made from this red stone, and it must be used 
for no other purpose. The Redskin also smokes 
through Ins tomahawk handle, and his duskier 
African brother takes a whiff through pipes of 
iron. The rough pipes of the Zulus are often 
lined with this material. The Kaffir is a' great 
lover of the weed, and will inq»ro^ise a pipe 
out of almost anything. 1 

It is curious" to mark the repeated attempts 
there have been to invent a pipe that will keep 
tobacco juice out of the smoker’s mouth. Numer- 
ous have been the patents all claiming to have 
attained this end, but all seem more or less 
failures. They are too numerous to describe, but 
ar<j usually rather complicated contrivances that ’ 
come to pieces ; but none succeed in superseding , 
the simple old-fashioned pipe. 

Thus we see that all over the world from pipes , 
of every description, to say nothing of cigars ' 
and cigarettes, do lovers of tobacco offer up — ■ 
like Byron’s sailor — to ASolus a constant sacrifice. ‘ 
We Britons are partial to the briar and clay. 
Carlyle, Kingsley, and Tennyson preferred the , 
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‘ churchwarden.’ The German likes Ills huge 
china bowl,’ 1 the Celestml his minute one ; the 
Hindu his hubble-bubnle, and the Turk his 
hookah. # 

1 Alas/ Baid Hood, ‘ that our language has no 
sound that can adequately represent the lulling, 
bubtjling voice of a hookah. Perchance in some 
more ,80ft tongue, in the liquid language of some 
fair isle far away in the Pacific, that low cooing 
utterance may be* the most beautiful and endear- 
ing* utterance possible, the verV perfection of love 
whispers. Sad that English can only represent it 

by Purra wurra — pobble bobble — bob Ah ! 

me, my pipe is out — type of Life — vapour, smoke. 
We have come to the bottom of tlic bowl — ashes 
to ashes.’ 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS, 

The annual meeting of the British Association is 
an event which all scientifically-inclined persons 
look forward to with expectation and interest, for 
this meeting invariably brings forward new facts, 
and leaves the world somewhat richer in know- 
ledge than it was before. The .papers read before 
the meeting serve the purpose of an annual sum- 
mary of what has been done by many active 
brains in different fields of work, and there are 
very few who cannot find among them something 
which # will interest them. Among the papers 
read must be specially noticed that on ‘ Mimicry/ 
by Mr Poulton, and that on ‘Quartz Fibres/ by 
Professor Boys. It would be quite impossible, in 
the space at our command, to give a fair account 
of these interesting discourses, and we must refer 
our readers to the papers themselves. 

Among the minor reports and papers read, there 
are also several which at once claim attention, for 
they give trustworthy information about inven- 
tions and discoveries of current interest. As an 
example, we may point to Professor I.upton’s 
paper on the ‘Pneumatic distribution of Power’— 
which may be otherwise described as the distribu- 
tion and utilisation of compressed air. The pro- 
fessor had the advantage of being able to speak 
from the experience gained at Birmingham, where 
the system lias been in use for some little time, 
and it clearly has a wide future before it. He 
told his hearers that the power was applicable to 
the heavy work of a mill-course, or ironworks, and 
the light work of the tailor, shoemaker, printer, 
hairdresser,. <Skz.— that it would drive electric 
lighting machinery, and had hosts of other appli- 
cations. In ^Birmingham the compressed air is 
distributed by pipes from a central station into 
the houses of the consumers, who pay by meter 
record, as in the case of gas-supply. The engines 
' belonging to the consumers, which are worked in 
this way, that is, by air instead of steam, vary in 
size from one- half horse- power Go fifty horse- 
power. Friction through travelling by pipes, is 
practically nil , although some of the customers are 
at a distance oi nearly two miles from the com- 
pressing station, and the indicated horse-power 
."at some of the houses thus served is as much as 
: seventy-three per cent, of the indicated horse- 
poWer^at that station. Ainonjj the contemplated 
Applications of this compressed-air system is the 
working of tram lines. | 


‘The Effect of Electric Currents on the Human 
Body/ was the title of another paper read before 
the Association, which is of peculiar interest, on 
account of the many cases of sudden death by 
accidental contact with ‘ live ’ wires which have 
occurred, especially in America, and the terrible 
details reported of the recent execution by elec- 
tricity in New York. The authors of this paper 
endeavour to show that the human body can with 
impunity, and without discomfort, bear a current 
of certain strength if it flow — like the current 
from a battery — in one direction. But if the cur- 
rent be an alternating one, and change its direc- 
tion many times in a second, although it may be 
of the same strength, the subject becomes fixed by 
violent muscular contraction, and suffers great 
pain. Thus the danger from alternating currents 
is immensely greater than from continuous cur- 
rents of equal strength. 

Mr Thomson’s discourse on the unburned gaseB 
which escape from gas-stoves and other burners, 
was the paper of greatest domestic interest. His 
experiments showed that most contrivances for 
using gas are extremely wasteful in only securing 
partial combustion, and as is often the" case, the 
after discussion elicited much valuable informa- 
tion not contained in the paper itself. The 
President showed by the account of an accident 
which nearly proved fatal to himself — how a 
minute quantity of carbonic oxide in tlie atmo- 
sphere of a room was dangerous to human life. 
Dr Jacob also showed that the amount of com- 
bustion which took place in an ordinary gas flame, 
greatly depended upon the pressure at which the 
gas was supplied. On the authority of one of 
the largest manufacturers of burners, lie stated 
that, ‘generally speaking, people who paid ten 
pound gas bills only got five pounds-worth of 
light.’ He advocated' the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of the Association to deal with the entire 
question. 

Perhaps the palm for originality of subject 
should be awarded to Mr Green’s paper on ‘A 
new Method of Photographic Dyeing and Printing.’ 
This new method involves the employment of a 
substance called ‘Primuline/ which like many 
another dye is obtained from coal-tar. It has 
found very extensive employment in cotton dye- 
ing, and the colours produced from it within the 
fibre are called ‘ingrain colours.’ This substance 
is found to be extremely sensitive to light— as 
sensitive, it is believed, as the chloride of silver, 
with which ordinary photographic printing on 
albmnenised paper is brought about. The im- 
pressions are permanent, and can be varied in 
colour by after development with different agents. 
The ultimate value ot this discovery remains to 
be proved ; but it is expected that the new method 
of printing will be much used by architects and 
engineers for the reproduction of drawings and 
plans, and that it will perhaps supersede the 
ferro-prussiate, or blue process, at present em- 
ployed for those purposes. 

There is a widespread, belief that the presence 
of growing plants and cut flowers in rooms is in 
some way prejudicial to those who sleep therein. 
This belief is probably due to the fact, learned at 
school, that plants give off at night carbonic 
acid, and the knowledge that this gas is irre- 
spirable. A writer in Amateur e Gardening lias 
recently published the results ofu.some experi- 
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ments made in a closed greenhouse, showing how 
fanciful are these fears. In this greenhouse there 
were six thousand growing plants, and the aver- 
age of three experiments made early on three 
different mornings after the place had been closed 
for more than twelve hours, exhibited only 4*03 
parts of carbonic acid per 10,000. We can 
judge by this experiment that from one or two 
plants the Quantity of gas given off must be far 
too small for recognition, and certainly many 
hundred times less than that formed by a burning 
taper, or given off by one pair of lungs. 

The art of pastel-painting— working in coloured 
cray oils— which has been recently revived in this 
country, seems to have taken firm root. Exhibi- 
tions of works produced by this beautiful form 
of art continue to increase, and many artists are 
directing their attention to it. It is certainly 
capable of rendering with great fidelity effects of 
atmosphere which are difficult of attainment in 
either water or oil colours, and it has the merit 
of permanency, if ordinary care be taken in the 
selection of the colours employed. 

A curious revolution in railway management 
has recently taken place in Hungary, where the 
railways are under government control. These 
railways, until recently, were not patronised as 
they should have been ; and instead of each 
member of the population making fifteen journeys 
a year, as is the ease in Britain, the Hungarians 
only made one. The authorities thereupon deter- 
mined to inaugurate a new system by which the 
people should be tempted to become more con- 
stant travellers, and this they brought about 
by an entire revision of the passenger fares. 
For this purpose the country is divided into 
zones, having Buda-Pesth for their centre, each 
zone, up to the thiiteenlh, varying between nine 
and fifteen miles in breadth. The fourteenth 
zone includes all the rest of the country. The 
scale of lares is tenpenee, eightpence, and five- 
pence per zone for the three classes respectively, 
so that a fare from one place to another is easily 
calculated when it is known how many zones 
must be crossed in the journey. But the most 
remarkable feature of the system is in the case of 
long distances beyond the thirteenth zone. Tlius, 
the fourteenth zone begins at a place one hundred , 
and forty-one miles from Buda-Pesth, and the 
fare to that point is precisely the same as that 
chargeable for going more than three hundred 
miles farther to the country’s boundary line. 
This change of system has given satisfaction all 
round, ami has at once caused an immense lise in 
the receipts from passengers. 

Although the great metropolis called London 
has had many detractors, who are never tired 
of telling of its smoke, its fogs, and its consequent 
dirt, no one with an artist’s eye can fail to have 
’ remarked its many beauties. Many of its streets, 
although narrow, are most picturesque ; and its 
river views, especially yhen bathed in the glow 
of evening sunshine, are remarkably beautiful. 
Among the most noble aspects in the city is that 
of St Paul’s Cathedral as # seen from Fleet Street ; 
but like other views this has been marred of late 
years by a railway bridge, and by telegraph 
wires which cross and recross the road at every 
angle. It has been remarked too, more recently, 
that a custom is springing up of erecting on the 
tops of the houses huge aerial advertisements. 
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One of these recently appeared close by the dome 
of the Cathedral, bet we are glad t^f record that 
its owner listened to the many expostulations 
which the hideous thing ^voked, and has had the 
good sense ’to remove it. It is quite clear that if 
these aerial signs once become common, a law will 
hnve to be passed to deal with the question'. 
Citizens have no right to advertise their wares at 
the expense of the appearance of the streets frhere 
their business premises are situated. 

It is a matter of <comfnon knowledge that milk 
is quickly soured when th under is about, but 
hitherto no satisfactory reason lias been given 
why this should be the case. An Italian scientist 
lias been experimenting with an electric machine 
in order to see whetjier the change could not be 
induced artificially, when he found to his surprise 
that when an electric current was passed directly 
through the liquid, it actually delayed acidulation 
for several days. * He found, however, on the 
other hand, that if the terminals from * a Holtz 
machine were discharged abov^j the surface of the 
milk, it soon became sour, and that if the dis- 
charge was a silent one, the souring became still 
sooner evident. From this observation he sur- 
mised that the action is due to the ozone gener- 
ated by the discharge, which is always more 
copious in quantity when the discharge is silent 
It is possible that the unlooked-for effect of a 
direct current acting as a preservative may be a 
useful hint to milk dealers. 

Dr Wilder has made an interesting note rela- 
tive to prairie dogs. They seem to lack an^ sense 
of height or distance, owing it is thought to the 
nature of their ordinary surroundings— a flat 
level plain, destitute of pitfalls of any kind. 
Several dogs experimented with, walked over the 
edges of tables, chairs, and other pieces of furni- 
ture, and seemed to be greatly surprised when 
their adventure ended in a fall. to the ground. 
One dog tell from a window-sill twenty feet above 
a granite pavement, but happily soon recovered 
from the effects of its tumble. 

There’ luis lately been a dearth of camphor 
among the Chinese, who were wont to obtain it 
from the island of Formosa. The Chinese settlers 
there have exhausted the trees growing round 
about their own districts, and have done their 
best to kill the goose that lias laid the golden 
eggs, by neglecting to plant fresh trees as the 
old ones failed. So that they have been obliged 
to go farther and further into the interior of the 
island in search of the aromatic gum ; and this 
lias brought them into constant conflict with the 
aborigines. The camphor trade noa been a 
government monopoly, but the scarcity of trees 
has reduced the amount gathered to about one- 
quarter of its former amount. 

A curious observation made by Dr Terc, an 
Austrian physician, formed the subject of a paper 
read some time ago at a meeting of the French 
Entomological Society. lie asserts that a person 
stung by bees is for a time exempt from the 
effects of <11111167 stinging, and is protected in 
the same sense that vaccination gives immunity 
with regard to smallpox. This protection lasts 
for six months, or less, according to the number 
of stings received. He also records that persons 
suffering from acute rheumatism require a large 
number of bee-stings before they feel much in- 
convenience from the poison received, but that 
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alter that they are £iot only inoculated for six 
months against the effects of further bee-stings, 
but iHIl also remain free for that period from 
rheumatic attacks ! We fancy that if victims to 
this painful malady can purchase immunity from 
its pains at the expense of a few bee-stings, they 
will be very glad to do so. 

A report is published by authority of the 
French colouiul office on the cultivation of the 
castor-oil plant ih Senegal. More than two years 
ago the governor of the French colony there 
had his attention dmwn to the advantages which 
would accrue from the cultivation of this plant, 
which is indigenous there ; and by direction of 
the government, seeds were distributed, and ex- 
perimental cultivation commenced. Contrary to 
the expectations of many, who prophesied that 
the extreme dryness of the climate would be 
prejudieal to the enterprise, the cultivation has 
.been a very great success,' and planters in 
various parts of Senegal arc anxious to take 
part in it It may not 'be generally known that 
castor-oil has many applications other than its 
use in medicine. It is one of the best lubricants 
for machinery. It is used in dyeing, in soap- 
making, in the manufacture of printing-ink. The 
Chinese, after boiling the oil with alum and 
sugar to remove its bitter taste, actually use it 
as a food. It also enters into the food of others, 
but ppssibly without their consent, for it is used 
in some countries as an addition to exported 
butter, and is also one of the ingredients in 
some descriptions of cheese ! 

The attention of our military authorities is 
still directed towards the use of balloons in war- 
fare ; and they are constantly in experimental 
employment at the camp at Lvdd, near Dover. 
It is found that a captive balloon is a very 
difficult thing to hit with a projectile until its 
height and range are known. The balloons 
constructed by the War Department are of 
special manufacture, the details of which are 
kept secret. 

In a paper recently read before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Pro- 
fessor Orton, of Ohio, states that there is not the 
slightest doubt that the supply of natural gas 
in the Indiana and Ohio fields is being gradually' 
exhausted, and will altogether fail in a few years, 
unless the legislature steps in to prevent the 
wanton waste which now goes on. The gas, 
he says, is stored in the rocks, and is not now 
being generated, so that the supply is not renewed. 
The pressure, in the wells is constantly diminish- 
ing, and' the decrease in the supply already 
amounts to flirty or forty per cent. 

The old conjuring trick, known as the inex- 
haustible bottle, in which several glasses of dif- 
ferent kinds of liquids are poured from one bottle, 
is called to mind by a domestic invention which 
has recently been patented by Mr W. Smith, of 
Ayr. This is a tea and coffee pot which, ut the 
will of sjjthe holder, will yield either of those 
beverages. The pot is divided by a Central par- 
tition with two compartment#, one holding tea 
and the , other coffee, and the lower part of the 
spout is provided inside with a valve, the opening 
‘of which can be turned towards the tea compart- 
ment or the coffee compartment by means of 
a knob which projects above the handle outside 
^apparatus. 


According to the Colliery Guardian, a new 
mining industry is about to be established in the 
Charleroi distinct of Belgium, where there are 
rich deposits of lignite. It is the intention to 
work up this material into briquettes, like the 
block fuel made from coal dust which is now 
such a common article of commerce. The upper 
seams of lignite are found at about five feet from 
the surface, so that the expense of mining will be 
little ; but the more important seams, which 
sometimes reach twenty feet in thickness, are at 
a much lower level. 

Jarrah wood forms the subject of an interest- 
ing article in the Kao lhdktin. This wood, a 
native of Western Austialia and a species of 
Eucalyptus, has several valuable properties which 
fit it for special uses ; but it is so hard that it 
cannot be easily worked with ordinary tools. 
Were it not for the fact that ships are now mostly 
built of steel, Jarrali wood would form a valu- 
able material for their construction, for vessels 
built of it have, after twenty-five years’ service, 
been found as sound as when launched, although 
they have not been sheathed with copper. The 
Kew authorities have been in communication 
with some of the London vestries, and as a result 
Jarrah wood is being tried in the London streets 
for paving purposes. 


OUR LILY’S FORGETFULNESS. 

‘ Our Lily ’s gawn, sir ; and I ’ve got a new maid 
with a exe’lent character, which I do ’ope, sir, 
she will give more satisfaction.’ Thus Mrs Waggit, 
my landlady, when she brought up my breakfast 
this morning. 

The dismissal of ‘our Lily’ has inspired a 
train of thought which owes its source to that 
inaid-of-mueli- work’s peculiarities. Until I was 
pmileged to enjoy her ministrations, I never 
knew how much and how quickly a human being 
could forget. When Lily gave her mind to it, 
as she generally did, the feats of forgetfulness 
she achieved were nothing shoit of phenomenal, 
and yet she was as modest about them as if any 
other Irish servant-girl could have done the same. 
When 1 expressed astonishment at her perform- 
ances, she would stand and listen open-mouthed, 
with an air of unasisuiiiiiig vacancy that was quite 
piquant I am really almost sorry she has 
gone. 

The things that girl used to leave undone ! 
One morning 6he would call me and forget the 
hot water ; next morning she would put the jug 
down on the mat and forget to call me ; on the 
third she would remember both these details, 
but forget the breakfast ; and on her best days 
she would also omit to light the fire and ‘do’ 
my sitting-room. Usually she would clean one 
boot and bring its fellow up dirty; and I nevcF 
knew her clean both sides of the table-knives by 
any accident. Twice a week, on the average, she 
4 disremembered * my dinner. There was simply 
no knowing where Lily w’as going to have you 
next It was useless to remind her of a thing ; 
the discharge of her duties depended on the 
action of a defective mental main-spring, the 
working of which no extraneous aid could im- 
prove. 

According to Mrs Waggit, too, she accomplished 
deeds of neglect down-stairs eveh more amazing ; 
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and these — added to a regrettable disregard for 
personal cleanliness with which we have nothing 
to do — worked onr Lily's undoing. I had suffered 
long ; hut Mrs Waggit was able to endure with 
patience discomforts not her own, and until Lily 
began to work havoc in the sacred precincts of 
the kitchen, she was allowed to pursue the uneven 
tenor of her way comparatively free. But when 
she had forgotten to light the fire down there 
once or twice ; and had omitted to fill the best 
kettle before putting it on to boil, whereby dire 
disaster overtook that kettle ; and hail neglected 
to ‘take in the wash' one night, whereby Mrs 
Waggit lost three pair of stockings — Mrs Waggit 
could not stand it any longer aud our Lily had 
to go. 

And now that she has left us — forgetting, by 
the way, to refund the sum of one shilling I 
requested her to invest in postage stamps— I am 
tempted to inquire, What compensating advan- 
tages do persons like Lily derive from possession 
of the talent which lias cost that young woman 
her place 1 There must be some. Nature is too 
kintf a mother to endow any child of hers with 
a quality wholly afflictive, and methinks Forget- 
fulness carries its own shield. 

Business-like people will shake their heads and 
say that the gift of forgetting is an unqualified 
misfortune inimical to success in life. From one 
point of view they may he right. If success in 
life mean success in business, and consequent 
accumulation oi wealth, I won’t dispute it. But 
wealth does not absolutely ensure happiness, 
which, I take it, is the chief object to be attained 
in this struggling world. 

Take Lily’s case, lor instance. I don’t think 
she could have been Aery happy here ; Mrs 
Waggit has vituperative gifts of ten London- 
laudlady power ; and the other lodgers, who did 
not see in Idly the interesting psychological study 
I di<l, poured out the overflowing vials of their 
wrath with relentless liberality. She was always 
in some scrape or other, and more than once Mrs 
Waggit docked her wages for domestic crimes. 
She lived in a state of chronic woe and melan- 
choly anticipation. No ; I am sure she couldn’t 
have enjoyed it. She went away last night, and 
took the train to her own home, somewhere in 
the country : that was twenty- four hours ago. 
Now, if I have rightly gauged this handmaiden's 
character, the excitement and bustle attendant 
on a railway journey have acted upon her elemen- 
tary memory just as a wet sponge does on a 
slate. If her present surroundings are comfort- 
able, her enjoyment of them is iimnarred by 
thoughts of her troubles here. Her mind is 
blank regarding the details of her term of service 
with Mrs Waggit Clean wiped out are all the 
scoldings and abuse ; gone, us though fines were 
hot, is the fact that those stockings'* and that 
kettle have cost her seventeen aud sixpence. For- 
gotten, too, is her indebtedness to me, for 1 will 
stake any reasonable sum that she will spend 
that shilling without a prick of conscience, 
honestly believing it to be*lier own. 

This being so, don’t tell me that Forgetfulness 
has nothing to recommend it. No one who knew 
our Lily would be rash enough to suppose that 
her dismissal for ‘outrijus carelissniss ’ (I quote 
Mrs Waggit) will be a warning to her ; if it were 
remotely possible, her present condition of un- 


scolded bliss would certainly be regrettable la r 
her own sake. But*since Y know v#y well that 
her sad experiences can teach her nothing, 
common charity bids me rejoice that they should 
now be as though they had never been. I do 
not want this talent of Forgetfulness in such 
completeness lor myself ; that, to say the least of 
it, would be inconvenient; but I wish I cfluld 
command oblivion as a dog commands sleejk I 
should be so much happier iif every-day life. 
There ’a that bill I *owe my tailor, for instance ; 
if it were the result of foolish extravagance, I 
shouldn’t mention it here ; -but it isn’t ; it was 
absolutely necessary that I should get that new 
suit, for I could not have lived through the 
winter without it. h can’t pay the bill when it 
comes in, small as it is. I hate’ nothing so much 
as being m debt, and the thought of owing money 
hangs over me every hour of the day and haunts 
my dreams at night. When it does come in, I # 
shall stick it up on the mantel-piece, bo as to get* 
used to the sight of it, atid iUwill make my life 
a burden to me ; 1 know it will. The tailor will 
be unhappy about it, too, I daresay ; but I don’t 
sympathise much with him, because I suspect he 
is used to waiting ; besides, he knows quite well 
that 1 shall pay him some day, so he will selld 
it in cheerfully once a quarter without failing to 
charge interest Oh, l don’t mind his feelings a 
bit. It’s my own that worry me. If I had 
Lily’s talent for forgetting, now, I slioul'd put 
that account away as soon as I get it, and never 
think of it again until one of those high spring- 
tides, so rare in my stream of literary effort, 
occurs. Then 1 should recollect it : ‘ Why, bless 
my heart ! there ’s So-and-so’s bill. I 'll walk up 
to New Burlington Street and pay it this morn- 
ing.’ And then 1 should go out with the bill in 
one pocket and the casli in another, able to hold 
up rny head like an honest man. 1 should stride 
past the crossing-sweepers, and chuck them the 
pennies I can’t afford now, without thinking that 
every man of them says to himself as I pass 
‘Yah! there goes a feller who can’t pay his 
tailor,’ as they seem to do at present. Yes, I 
should like to forget at will. 

And worse than that are the hundred-and-one 
» — I don’t know why one should speak of an 
indefinite quantity with such misleading pretence 
of exactness ; but it’s customary — the hundred- 
and-one applications I have made for employ- 
ment in the las6 few years. All unsuccessful. I 
can tell them all off on my fingers — going over 
both hands several times — \\ ithout ^missing out 
one, I remember the details of each' so well. 
Why must I be able to do this?'. Each one 
gives me a pang when I think of it, and in the 
magnitude of their collective strength they only 
dishearten me when I make another bid. How 
much better and pleasanter it would be could I 
‘sink them in Lethe’s tide,’ and begin afresh. 
Why, when I * venture to tender the offer of my 
services in answer to your advertisement,’ should 
all those previous ‘tenders’ roll up in a crushing 
heap to remind me that in all fatal likelihood this 
one will only add another atom to its size, like a 
snowbajU ? It does me no good, nor anybody else. 
The memory of these innumerable failures only 
makes me bitter and cynical, as you see, and I 
used to be rather a nice fellow, I believe. 

And surely it were better that we should forget 
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ROUND ABOUT THE BAHAMAS. 
Whilst London fashionables crowd one gaiety 
on another through the winter season, dwellers 
in remote and quiet colonies have to make amuse- 
ment for themselves of equally pleasant if less 
exciting kind ; and the winter is also our ‘season ’ 
in tlu* Bahamas. On pleasure hent, we — that is, 
three ladies, two children and nurse — projjosed 
to ourselves a trip to Ilarhour Island, one of the 
nearest and prettiest of the ‘out islands,’ such 
being the lofty way m widely New Providence 
bilks of its neighbour, although, as a rule, larger 
and more fertile than itself. But then Nassau is 
our metropolis. The sea was our highway, a 
schooner our train. We think no more of step- 
ping on board a ship than do our English 
sisters of getting into the Metropolitan Railway. 
Monday was mail-day. Once a fortnight in 
winter, once a month in summer, each of the 
larger islands sends a mail schooner to convey 
their letters to the Post-office at Nassau, announc- 
ing their arrival and marking their distinction by 
tiring a gun. On Tuesday they disperse again 
for their various bourns, carrying with them the 
English mail, and usually stores of all sorts for 
island use. Our letters secured, we boarded the 
Dart of Harbour Island, a clean, trim, little 
vessel of thirty-five tons ; the swiftest, steadiest 
little ship in the service, manned almost entirely 
hy a white crew of kindly, steady, church-goers. 
Long may she run ! 

The sea was not altogether amiable. It bad 
worked itself up into a sudden gale on Sunday ; 
the glass had sunk to sixty degrees, and had not 
yet recovered itself ; moreover, the Bisfiop’s yacht 
had stolen a inarch on us, and it always carries 
had weather. These wefe all factors against us. 
Still, at 4 p.m. we started, up the harbour, a 
significant fact ; as, in smooth weather, boats 
generally prefer to cross the bar and catch the 
full breeze of the ocean. At five o’clock, coffee 
— without milk — and excellent bread and butter 
were served to us. We needed all our wraps 
as we "sat long on deck watching the brilliant 


stars. The Great Bear in these latitudes stands 
on its tail, like a lnige*marl* of # interrogation. 
Our interest in astronomy was great ; in vain the 
captain suggested the cabin might be warmer. 
Who that has once slept in the cabin of an island 
schooner is ever in haste to repeat the experience! 
Nevertheless, at nii^ o’clock we withdrew. Over 
the miseries of night we draw a veil ; yet, in 
justice to the Dart, he it saicT her berths are large, 
clean, and ns comfortable as can be expected. 

Tlie sea is a good school for early rising. We 
were on deck betimes; the breakfast of fried 
ham, coffee, and bread and butter, was excellent 
for the happy ones who could eat. In a few 
hours we were off Spanish Wells, a pretty little 
settlement, where we lay-to, to land the mails, 
and where, alas, we also ran aground on a sand- 
bank in the white water (that is, shallow sea). 
Here we were hailed by a New Yorker, who 
having passed the former winter in Norway, con- 
ceived tlw idea of spending the present one amidst 
the equally beautiful, if in temperature somewhat 
different, waters of the Bahamas. He looked — 
saving only his complexion — somewhat like one 
vf the aborigines, paddling his own canoe, and 
darting swiftly here and there. . 

Being anxious to proceed, the captain had the 
anchor put on the ship’s boat, and conveyed to 
a neighbouring rock, trying by means of the 
hawsers to move ourselves off. The change of 
tide came to our aid, and we wer»* opce more 
afloat. So numerous are the ‘ cays ’ »r islets scat- 
tered about the Bahamas, that in suiting to Har- 
bour Island one scarcely loses sight of laud. As 
we passed from Spanish Wells, the large island 
of Eleuthera was already on our right. We were 
soon passing ‘Ridley’s Face,’ a jutting head- 
land, which, as* you recede from it, gradually 
takes tlie fiym of a man’s profile ; hence its name. 
Leaving the white water, we came to a rough 
piece of deep Hea ; the wind being too strong to 
allow us to coast along and shelter ourselves by 
the land. At last we round a corner, making our 
last tack, and find ourselves in the spacious 
harbour from which the island takes its name, 
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and which would hold a fleet with ease. Harbour Above the church three casuarina trees shelter the 
Island is a small island, almost encircled by rectory ; a lone narrow wooden building along- 
Eleuthera, a . long, narrow, semicircular strip of side is the S. School ; and two smaller ones at a 
land, and a few other ‘cays’ to the west. A good little distance are day schools for boys and girls, 
gathering of the inhabitants was of course on We have now reached the middle of the island 
the little pier for the great event of the arrival —just a quarter of a mile— and hear the booming 
of the Dart A rose cockatoo, an unmentioned of the ocean on the northern beach. We dip 
passenger, which had already visited Harbour down a manila-lined path, tilling our shoes with 
Island, was received as an old friend, and we sand, toil up a short ascent, and are on some 
were not sorry to find ourselves on terra fiirma hummocks covered with sea-bent; before us, a 
and in our hired house. ( vast stretch of firm dry sands, the racecourse of 

We have often been amused at the business- the island, with Ihe loveliest of seas and the most 
like way in which our American visitors sally refreshing of breezes. 

forth on shopping expeditions ; no doubt, the At this season of the year (March) the beach is 
stores of Nassau appear as quaint to them as v generally covered with masses of gulf-weed, un- 
do the out-islaud shops to us. Of course we had pleasant for walking ; but there is compensation 
taken a box of stores; but who can reckon for in all things; so at least thought a man who 
the countless minutifc of cooking? Our modest had the luck to light on a piece of ambergris 
wants exist us many steps and much time. We entangled therein — a find of some, thirty pounds 
sought for mustard, and foun^ it in ‘ the doctor’s value. 

shop,’ (Croup does sometimes visit these lati- But though only half a mile wide, Harbour 
tudes.) Table salt was nowhere ; but salt of Island extends from east to west three miles, 
island manufacture did equally well ; a tin of Its chief feature is the abundance of cocoa-nut 
roast beef — all honour to tlie inventor ; a Irottle groves, cool shady retreats, the sunlight glinting 
of pickles, ‘soda crackei*s,’ fresh eggs — what could on the rich coloured, glossy, drooping leaves; 
we want more? We returned home, only to tempting one to lounge book in hand many a 
retrace our steps to our farthest limit for cheese sultry hour. We took a pleasant walk to one 
and laid. Finally, we had dinner, and did westward along the hummocks, the hollows of 
justice to it. But water — that, too, we had to which were carpeted with the wild white ribbon 
buy at a halfpenny a bucket. Every tank was lily. Two ends of a rainbow were visible over 
dry, and the happy possessors of wells made the sea ; by degrees the perfect arch disclosed 
fortunes. Bathing-machines have not yet estab- itself, and behind it an adiancing shower. The 
lislied a footing m the Bahamas An enterprise rainbow had the appearance of quickly walking 
ing P. Secretary once planted two on the lieach over the water, an<j as it touched the shore, down 
of Fort Montagu, Nassau ; hut they stuck high came the ram. Fortunately, we were not far 
and dry on the wind, and finally fell to pieces from shelter ; a little shed, to which distance 
from sheer neglect.. Our bathing costumes were had lent the appearance of a chalet, was our goal, 
threatened with the same fate ; and our daily To this we hastened ; and though raised at least 
ablutions had to he performed in a thimbleful of three feet from the ground, and guiltless of steps, 
water. we vaulted into it with an agility which sur- 

It is a pretty sight in the early morning to prised ourselves. The rain over, we descended 
see all the little boats hoist sail and skim over into the cocoa-nut grove, at the foot of a steep 
the harbour to the neighbouring mainland of sandbank. Had we possessed a sledge we might 
Eleuthera. The soil of Harbour Island* is simple have done some toboganing. As it was, we 
sand; nothing but cocoa-nuts can grow in it. looked about for Alpenstocks. It, was almost 
All cultivation of vegetables and fruit is carried too cold and damp to enjoy the cocoa-nut water 
on at Eleuthera, where, by old legislation, a with lylneh our guide supplied us, robbing our 
grant of land was made to the inhabitants of host with his own tools, for we had brought down 
Harbour Island. Three thousand acres of this 4 his machete (bush-knife) from our shelter. A 
lknd fcliey are now desirous of selling to some cocoa-nut grove dripping with rain is not so cap- 
English capitalist for growing manila. T said tivatmg as the same grove on a hot sunny day, 
only cocoa-nuts throve on Harbour Island; 1 the long leaves swaying with each breath of 
withdraw those words. We never saw finer or wind, and a soft subdued green light, making it 
more healthy-looking sisal than here, where the look like the fairy tales of childhood. To sit in 
sandy soil V.xaetly suits it ; and where, after the cocoa-nut groves on a fallen trunk or on 
being abused, ill-treated, cut and burnt, young the soft dry grass is enjoyment indeed, 
plants are vow sold at sixpence, nincpence, and This is only one of many pleasant walks which 
a shilling a dozen.* this small hut pretty island affords. Barrack 

Harbour Island looks a large place from the Hill, with its winding walks and clumps of bush, 
Bea; its gray wooden houses are clustered along like an English common; Spit Sands, with its 
the southern shore, raised on posts two feet white, sandy, cliff-like banks, a miniature Dover ; 
from the ground, the vacant space a shelter for and the Tract, with groves of sappadillo, laden 
: fowls and goats. The church Shows well on a with fruit for passing hrfhd to pluck. Life might 
rising ground with its pretty bell towjer pointing be spent in worse places than Harbour Island by 
upwards. The tasteful carving, painting, ana those who can recognise in their neighbour ‘a 
arrangement of the sanctuary are entirely the man and a brother. The library, an excellent 
^handiwork of the rector of St John's Church, one for so remote a place, can help on many a 

jU- leisure hour ; and of excursions there are plenty 

?> * *«r »n wwrnut of the Sisal plant, ««, ‘ The Bahaa* h 7 “»> fo . r whjcl. the kindly inhabitants ore 
E Fibre Industry ,* in Chamber*' a Journal , December 21, always ready to lend a boat. 

\ 1889. | Three Islands is the popular spot for picnics, 
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?m easy distance for a hot country. Just twenty 
minutes’ sail over the harbour to another cocoa- 
nut grove and shell -strewn shore, with the bluest 
of water and greenest of islets, surrounded with 
depths of mangrove. Coming back ‘e’est autre- 
c.hose.’ It took two hours to tack back — the sea 
like glass, the wind in puffs, and the wrong way. 
Still we slipped along. What did it signify ? 
Life glides easily in the Bahamas, and no one is 
in a hurry except some newly-arrived English- 
man. 

The Glass Window is the great sight of Eleu- 
tliera. One of the clergy was going to the Cove 
hard by, and kindly combined duty and pleasure 
by taking us in tow. The sail is the quickest 
part of the expedition, followed on landing by a 
two-mile walk over honeycomb rock which defies 
every effort of the road-maker. But the sight 
repays the labour. The Glass Window is a large 
rectangular span worn by the action of the sea 
through a mass of honeycomb rock, giving the 
effect of a large window. There is some amount 
of danger at the place, as a sudden wave some- 
times surges up, boiling anil rushing through the 
Window from the chasms below. But as you 
look at the dark-blue waters of the outer sea, and 
the light blue of the. inner basin, you forget that 
the sea is treacherous, and associations come to 
you of Oxford and Cambridge boat-races, of 
"English crowds and eager shouts and eager faces. 
But no. This hot sun cannot belong to an 
English March, nor was ever English footpath 
at its roughest guilty of such wear and tear to 
shoe-leather as left one of our \»arty almost sole- 
less on her return home. 

Elcuthera boasts also extensive eaves, which 
are said to rival those of Matanzas, with stalac- 
tites and stalagmites for curious eyes, and guano 
for avaricious ones ; but the writer’s only view of 
them was from the stern of the homeward-bound 
schooner City of Nassau. With no wind and a 
chopping tide, scenery and blue waters soon lost 
tlieir charm. On and on we glided, scarcely 
moving, with sails full set, ‘a painted ship on a 
minted ocean,’ till, at four o’clock a.m. — twelve 
hours later than our reckoning — the schooner 
crossed the bar, and in the stillness of early* dawn 
dropped anchor once more in Nassau harbour. 


THE LAST KING OF YEWLE. 

A NOVELETTE IN NINE CHATTERS. 

By P. L. McDermott, Author of 'Julius Vernon. 1 

CHAP. I. — A FAMILY DISASTER. 

Probably in all the kingdom a family could 
not be found whose history was so full of 
strange events as that of the Kings of Yewle, 
in Sonthehire. The Kings were an ancient house, 
not very wealthy ; but from the singular strain 
of blood which had flowed through them for 
generations, the family was regarded with a 
degree of popular awe such as greater houses 
rarely inspire. 

In the month of March 1870, Geoffrey King 
died, leaving two sons. The elder, Rowan King, 
was of course the heir, and was then twenty-eight 
years of age ; the younger, Charles, was three 
years his junior, and having taken orders, had 
• * • * 


been appointed to t]je famiiy living of 
of which he was now vicar. Their Another bad 
died many years before. No two men could have 
been more dissimilar in appearance and character, 
yet the brothers were united by a mutual affection 
singularly strong, but at the same time so slip- 
pressed from observation, that even their nearest 
friends had no suspicion of, its ^existence. The 
elder brother was .dark-featured, reserved, of 
strong will, and unsettled mind — a King to the 
backbone. The younger was fair, rather less 
reserved than his brother, but gentle in his 
manner and looks and words, like his mother. 

After settling ftffairS with thqjr family lawyer 
subsequent to their father’s death, the younger 
brother retired to his vicarage and his quiet 
parochial life, and Xlie elder went abroad. For 
some months letters came from him frequently, 
until his travels took liihi up the Nile ; after 
which, for a period of nearly two j'ears, nothing 
was heard of him. He was wandering somewhere 
in Central Africa. But during his absence, the 
vicar found an opportunity of falling in loyg. 
A neighbouring parish had fallen vacant, and 
a clergyman from the north country, a widower, 
with an only child, was presented to the living. 
The Rev. Charles King found favour in the* eyes 
of this lovely girl, and in that quiet*coimtry place 
acquaintance soon ripened into affection. If I 
have to pass briefly over this early history, it is 
because subsequent events will reflect sufficient 
light upon it. 

The gentle vicar of Yewle had but one strong 
passion next to his love for Florence Walton — this 
was to visit the Holy Land. The absence of his 
brother had hitherto prevented him from the 
gratification of this desire, and now the tie that 
held him .to Florence Walton was a superadded 
obstacle. But as the maiden, as soon as she 
discovered the vicar’s longing, insisted on his 
making that visit to the holy places before settling 
ijown in his vicarage — as she, in fact, seconded 
his craving with an ardour that arose entirely, 
from her love for him — he resolved to devote his 
next autumn holiday to the gratification of his 
strong desire. On his return, they should be 
married. This was all satisfactorily arranged ; 
but it still depended on Rowan King^tuyung up 
in England, as the vicar had to look after the 
house and estate during the wanderiri& brother’s 
absence. 

One morning in the end of June, Rowan. King 
walked into the vicarage, smoking a cigar, look* 
ing darker than ever, and as composed in his 
demeanour as if ITe had only been up to London. 
The brother^ had many things to talk about, 
and they went over to the Halt together. There 
was an old study in a remote part of the house, 
dark even in the brightest noonday, and filled with 
a miscellaneous collection of medical and scien- 
tific works. The younger brother, like his mother 
before him— like, in fact, every wife and mother 
that had ever lived in Yewle— had a 
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shrinking from this ijpom, which had for genera- 
tions been Ihe favourite repeat of most of the 
masters of Yewle. Rowan King inherited the 
tastes of hie fathers, ar:d this was his chosen place 
in the house. Into this room he brought his 
brother, and here he talked of his travels 
and 16 other topics mutually interesting until 
luncheon. 

There was a gloat iron safe in a corner of the 
room near the fireplace— a receptacle of historical 
interest in that strange family, as shall be seen 
— and as they rose to proceed to the dining-room, 
Rowan remarked : * When I was in the States, 
I saw a most ingenious lock — a combination lock, 
they call it — and I have brought one home to 
have it fixed in the door of that safe. Unless 
you know the figures of the combination — and 
you can arrange these as you like— it is impossible 
to open it. — As soon as tjie lock lias been fixed on, 
Charlie,’ he ad/led, *1 will give you the secret of 
the combination, so that no one except you and 
me will ever be able to open the safe.’ 

The vicar made no reply, and they went to the 
dining-room. During luncheon, the former made 
known his intention of spending his holiday in a 
visit to Palestine ; and Rowan, who had *becn 
tbere r gave him a store of information that would 
be useful to him, and promised not to leave Yewle 
until his return. 

In two days the Rev. Charles King had started 
on his long-desired trip, lie had introduced his 
brother to Florence Walton and her father ; hut, 
in the hurry of his preparations, he had forgotten 
to inform Rowan of the relations which existed 
between the young lady and himself — or perhaps 
was under some vague impressiou that Rowan 
must be aware of what was so familiar to his 
own thoughts. It was a fatal omission. During 
the younger brother’s absence, Rowan King, with 
no other society within daily reach, fell in love 
with Florence Walton with that deep passion 
which men of such character are subje< t to when 
they love at all. The poor girl made the dis-i 
covery with pain and grief, and for a little while 
complained against her lover for his negligence. 
But when Rowan King became aware ot the 
situation, lie acted as few men could have done : 
he told her calmly how sorry lie was to be too 
late, but that she had made the better choice — 
that his ‘‘brother would make her happier than 
ever he coujjl have done. He continued to visit 
as before, and entered with zest into the arrange- 
ments requisite at the vicarage to make it fit for 
her reception. He had the whole house turned 
inside out, newly papered, decorated, furnished, 
strictly according to Florence Walton’s own taste ; 
—and so Charles found it, to his«astonishmcnt, on 
his return from Palestine. 

Nothing was said to him of what hAd happened 
while he was away ; Florence was silent because 
she saw it was all over, and Rowan King loved 
his brother too well to cast a cloud upon his 
happiness. A day or two before the marriage, 
ttbe young lady and the two brothers were at the 
vlcuroge* having a last inspection of the metamor- 
phose .Accomplished by Rowan King. 


* Was there ever so fine a fellow V said the 
vicar in a tone of suppressed emotion to his bride- 
elect The two were standing within the French 
casement of the dining-room, and Rowan King 
was on the lawn a few yards off nailing up a rose- 
tree to the wall. 

Florence looked up with glistening eyes and 
changing colour. ‘Charlie,’ she whispered, *1 
wonder if he would care — if you would mind — 
if I — is he not now rny brother tqp ? ’ 

‘Do, darling,’ said the vicar, understanding 
what she meant, and touching her forehead with 
his lips. 

The girl, after a minute’s hesitation, timidly 
approached to where Rowan King was employed. 
She attracted his attention by lightly touching 
his arm with her finger. He turned, and looked 
down with a snnle on her upturned face. What 
did she mean ? Half a pace lie drew back, and 
then, with a flush deepening the darkness of his 
face, lie bent forward and kissed her. ‘ Cod bless 
you, Florence, and make you very happy,* he 
said, and turned away. 

They were married two days afterwards, and 
never knew how deeply the iron had entered the 
strong man’s soul. When they returned to Yewle 
from their wedding tiip, Rowan King was gone. 
Five years passed before he came back. By this 
time his hair was gray. lie could not rest at 
Yewle, and moie years of wandering followed. 
It was not until the vicar’s only child, a daughter, 
was fifteen years old that Rowan King finally 
settled down at Yewle. 

Alter coining home, Rowan King dined once 
at the vicarage, and might be said to have shut 
himself up in Yewle alter that. IJe was a very 
changed man, reserved and silent, as he had been 
in his eailier days. ITe lmd brought back with 
liim a sccietary, Francis Cray, a lad of sixteen 
or seventeen, with whom lie was shut up in the 
study for several hours every day. He told his 
brothei lie was making memoirs of his travels. 
After luncheon, lie did not work, but wandered 
about the house, or the gardens, or the woods, the 
society of his kind— even that of his bi other — 
never being sought by him. The only visitor he 
liked to sec was the vicai’s daughter, Agnes — 
named after their own mother — who, as has been 
said, \va-< fifteen at the date of his return to Eng- 
land. In his silent and undemonstrative way lie 
conceived a deep love for this girl, although 
neither the girl herself nor her parents were in 
the least aware of it. 

‘I am afraid Agnes annoys him bv going over 
to Yewle so much,’ said Mrs King to her husband. 

‘ The child seems to like it.’ 

‘ No ; she doesn’t annoy Rowan,’ said her hus- 
band. * lie lias taken a fancy to Agnes, and it 
pleases him to have her there, poor fellow. — 
Don’t interfere, Florence ; if the child’s company 
is any pleasure to him, it is probably the only 
pleasure lie has.’ ^ 

The vicar was not far wrong in his opinion. 
Every fine day the girl made her way across the 
park j and if her uncle’ was occupied, she had the 
company of Francis Gray, the young secretary. 
Rowan King often stood at a window for an hour 
at a time watching them at tennis, wdth a. wist- 
ful ness in his dark face that was almost pathetic. 
They reminded him, perhaps, of w'hat might 
have been. As it was, they* brightened his 
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gloomy life a little ; and a day on which his to be at Yewie on business^testified to the same 
niece failed to come to Yewie was, wet or fine, a effect The theory* set up by the f prosecution, 
day in the woods for Rowan "King. and which there was no evidence to invalidate. 

After some two years of this life, the most was, that the vicar, in tearing out the signed 

terrible event took place which had ever hap* [cheque, had taken the • opportunity to secure a 

pened in the family of Yewie : a police officer j second one— blank. 

came down from London and arrested the vicar | Although Bo wan King in the witness-bo^de- 
on a charge # of forgery. j dared that his brother had no occasion to foyge a 

It had come about in this way. The Bev. ! cheque when all the resources which he (Rowan) 
Charles King had, several years before, become possessed were at his c*o;nmand— although it was 
security in the sum of two thousand pounds for an j made clear that the sum due on his surety was 
old college friend who was being appointed to a made up without that money — although the 
position of trust in London. As years passed, the ' sympathy of every person irf the court was with 
vicar forgot all about this matter ; His friend con- j the prisoner, and it was the conviction of most 
tinued in the position, and rose to such estimation that lie was innocent— still, on the evidence, there 
that there was hardly any occasion to remember was but one verdict possible, and the unfortunate 
the liability. But one morning the news came clergyman was sentenced to live years* penal 

to him like a thunderclap that his friend had servitude. 

absconded, leaving heavy defalcations, which the The blow nearly killed his wife. There was 
amount of his sureties would fall far short of only one man who Seemed unmoved, and .this was 
covering. The other surety was a Guarantee Rowan King. A muscle of his dark stern face 
Society, and both were called upon to pay two never stirred when the* judge pronounced the 
thousand pounds each. Now the vicar, though sentence. Without a word, he took his brother’s 
enjoying a comfortable income, had saved no wife on his arm and led her from the courthouse, 
money. He had some investments, indeed, Outside, the Mr Bichard King already mentioned, 
which he had made before his marriage ; but who lived in the county town, came to him and 
when realised, they fell considerably short of the proposed that Mrs JCing and her daughter shoifld 
sum required. Accordingly, he went to his comp and stay with his mother for a while, instead 
brother, who at once handed him a cheque- of going back to the vicarage, 
book, and told him to draw as much as lie ‘Mrs King will return to her own homej* Baicl 
required. The vicar filled in a cheque for five Rowan sternly, ‘and remain there until her 
hundred pounds, which Rowan King signed husband rejoins her.’ • 

without so much as glancing at the amount. So Rowan took her back to the vicarage, not 
The cheque was drawn, not *on the local bank speaking a single word during the twelve miles’ 
at Souche&ter, but on a bank in London ; and the drive. She was grateful for his silence, as her 
vicar at once went to town, realised his little tearful eyes told him when he led her into the 
investments, ami paid the proceeds along with husband less home. 

His brother’s cheque into his own bank, lie was ‘ Be of good cheer, Florence,’ he merely said, 
thus in a position to relieve himself of his ‘Charlie is as innocent as Agnes is. Sooner 
liability, and having done so, he return! to Yewie than we expect, it will all come to light. I am 
with a comparatively easy mind. not going to let it rest where it is.’ 

But it appeared, from the evidence in posses- 4 He will die in that dreadful prison — he will 
sion of the police, that he had paid into his bank die ! ’ slnj sobbed, falling oil a couch, 
not one cheque for five hundred pounds, but two. Rowan King employed the services of the 
When presented in due course at Rowan King’s ablest detective that money could procure, and for 
bank, one of the cheques was duly honoured, and , months this man was engaged in investigating the 
the other repudiated as a forgery. Both drafts mystery of the forged cheque. At length lie came 
were made payable to the order of ‘Rev. Charles *down to Yewie and finally announced his failure. 
King,’ and both were endorsed by him and paid j That the detective was convinced of the clergy- 
in to the credit of his account. When the matter [ man’s guilt was plain, but under the stern eye of 
was put into the hands of the police, there was Rowan King he was afraid to put it in words, 
no stopping it, or Rowan King would have Mrs King and her daughter continued to live 
stopped it. at the vicarage, a curate having been appointed 

‘ Whatever the ex planat.it m of this thing may to perform the duties of the parisl* But they 
be,* Rowan said to his brother, ‘you never did it* saw no one, except now and then Rovfan King, 
Charlie ! ’ and much oftener his secretary. Tlii^young man, 

Rowan, however, was obliged to admit that the it came to be known, was the son of a distant 
signature to the second or spurious cheque was cousin of the Kings, of whom Rowan had been 
not his. The cheque-book showed^ that two very fond when they were children. She had 
’cheques had been torn out instead of* one — that ; emigrated to Canada with her husband, and had 
is, when the vicar was tearing off the cheque , been left a widow there ; in his wanderings, 
which his brother had* signed, he must also Rowan King discovered her, and promised to 
have torn out tllG blank form next to it. The befriend the lad. She died, and he took young 
books of the London bank proved that both Francis Grhy home with him, according to his 
cheques were paid in oif the same day by the promise ; and now, without a word or sign of 
Iiev. Charles King to his own account The approval or disapproval, he saw the young fellow 
secretary had to swear to the fact that the in love with his niece. Under the peculiar cit- 
vicar. himself had filled in the cheque signed cumstances this was a very natural result of 
by his brother, and then torn it from the book, their daily intimacy ; if poor Mrs King had been 
Richard King, a near relative, who held a high less engrossed with her sorrow, she would, have 
position in the county bank, and happened then seen it too, - , 
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* Frank/ said Rowan Kyig one day to his 
secretary, 1 ftave yon ever thought over that matter 
of the forged cheque if * 

4 1 have, sir — often/* 

♦Well?’ 

4 I have not yet succeeded in throwing light 
upon it* 

4 7£hat means, you intend to continue ? I 'm 
afraid it won’t come to anything. In another 
year or so my brother will be out, and then, of 
course, he will emigrate. That will be the end. 1 

4 1 hope not, Mr King. It would be sad if the 
Stigma of guilt were to cling to him for life.’ 

♦And to his wife and child after him. Poor 
Agnes ! * said liowan King with a sigh. 

The blood mounted to the young maids face. 

4 Even if her father were really guilty, sir, it could 
iu no way affect his daughter.’ 

4 Ay, in a hundred ways/ said liowan King with 
a curl of his lip. 4 The world would point to her 
as a felon’s child. This is why they must emi- 

¥ *ate, and take a* new name in a new country. 

he curate, I suppose, has his eye on the vicar- 
age/ 

4 1 hope he will never get it, Mr King/ said the 
young man warmly. 4 L don’t like him. He i.s 
too intimate with Mr Richard King.’ 

♦That's just it. Mr Richard is the rising sun. 
My brother would be my natural heir ; but as it 
is out of the question — for the reason I have just 
mentioned — Richard King comes next* 

‘Then I trust he will have a long time to 
Wait.’ 

4 He nmy, perhaps/ said Rowan King musingly; 
and then they went on with their work. Rut in 
a quarter of an hour Mr King rose and took a few 
turns lip and down the room. ‘ I want to say a 
word to you about yourself, Frank. 1 promised 
your mother to take care of you. ITp to the time 
of this misfortune to my brother it was my 
intention to leave you all the ready money I 
might have saved or invested. Matters are altered 
now. My brother can never live at Yew/e, and so 
it must go to Richard King. I have about twenty 
thousand pounds saved — and I must do something 
for my brother and his wife and child when 
they are leaving the country ; so that your share 
will be much less than I had hoped/ » 

0 * Nay, Mr King/ said the young man earnestly ; 
♦never give a thought to me. I shall do very 
well without money. Give it all — every penny ! 
—to them/ 

Rowan King stopped and scrutinised Gray’s 
face for the space of half a minute. ‘After all/ 
he said coldly, ‘I think you are right, Frank. 
They will want it more than you. I wish/ he 
added — 4 1 wish you to go over to the vicarage 
this evening and tell Mrs King of my inten- 
tions— it is best that she should know/ 

.♦ I will do so, sir.' 

It was dusk when Francis Gray left the Hall 
to cross the park to the vicarage. The young 
man's thoughts were none of the most buoyant, 
^and the only comfort he found was in a resolu- 
tion. to follow the vicar and his family wherever 
they went* Agnes was his by right of true love, 
her father's misfortune cast no shadow on her 
resolved to ask her this very 
to give him the right to follow wherever 
fthe'opett&v % 

v.fla it night been less dark, end his thoughts 


fortunate, tor the crouching object was no other 
than the vicar himself. 


SEA-WAVES. 

The friction of the wind upon the sea-surface, 
the convulsions of deep-seated earthquakes, and 
the attraction of the heavenly bodies, give rise to 
three different kinds of sea-waves. It may at 
first seem strange that so soft an agent as air in 
motion should be capable of 'producing such sub- 
lime undulations as are frequently observed by 
mariners on the deep sea, and by the dwellers on 
Bea-coasts when the wind is blowing with gale- 
force. We must remember, however, that the 
atmosphere exerts a pressure, speaking roughly? of 
about two thousand pounds on every square foot ; 
and that the air is impelled over the surface of 
laud and sea at the rate of forty miles un hour 
when a moderate gale is blowing, and one hun- 
dred nuleM an hour when a hurricane is raging 
which no suil can withstand. Half-way between 
the Cape of Good Hope and Australia, the Liver- 
pool clipper ship James ] la inis lan four hundred 
and twenty miles before the wind in twenty-four 
hours. At one instant she was running twenty- 
one knots an hour with her main skysuil set, a 
feat that is hardly ci edible were it not well sub- 
stantiated. Two years later, in 1 850 , the Jteit 
Jacht averaged three hundred and thi tty -four 
knots daily during eight consecutive days in about 
the same latitude ; and the American dipper 
Sontniifn of the Seas had a westerly gale when 
rounding (/ape Horn which drove her four thou- 
sand five hundred and five nautical miles in 
sixteen days, on one of which she made four 
hundred and eleven miles. These unparalleled 
runs of sailing-ships afford some faint idea of the 
velocity with which the wind travels in high 
latitudes. 

If the wind blow directly parallel to the soa- 
surface, the friction may cause an ocean current 
without wave-distui banco. As a rule the direction 
of the wind is inclined to the sea-surface, and its 
immediate effect is to produce a depression, which 
relieves itself by means of a wave to leewaid and 
another to windward. This latter elevation is 
opposed by the wind, and gradually dies away, 
while the leeward wave is correspondingly accel- 
erated. Each undulation shelters the water 
under its lec from the wind, which consequently 
impinges upon the sea a little in advance of the 
newly-formed wave ; and thus we get a series of 
parallel ridges and hollows, provided the wind 
remain steady in dilection and intensity. There 
is no necessary connection between the advance 
of a w'ave and the forward movement of the water 
composing it ; as may be seen by running the 
fingers along the keys of a piano. An inverted 
wave travels along,” but the keys merely move 
up and down. Similarly, a wave may often be 
observed running along the ripe ears of golden 
grain w hile the stalks are firmly rooted in the 
soil. The onward progress of a sea-wave is easily 
perceptible ; and by watching some light sub- 
stance floating on the surface, the fact is revealed 
that the water is not moving with tile stone 
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Telocity as the advancing wave. When running 
before a heavy gale of wind near Cape Horn, ’and 
also on the Agulhas Bank, where the heaviest 
waves are experienced, we have often dropped a 
piece of wood on to the crest of a huge wave as it 
passed by the after-part of the ship, with the 
invariable result that the wave was soon seen 
shooting fa» ahead of our vessel, but the wood 
remained almost in the place where it fell. 
Waves in deep water move onward ; but the 
water of which they are composed is continually 
changing. Shipmasters may measure the speed of 
waves when ruuniug before them by veering a 
cork fender, or other suitable lloat, astern. Note 
the time when the float is on the crest of an 
on-coming wave, and also when the same crest 
reaches the ship’s stern. Having giveii the known 
distance of the float, the rate of sailing, and the 
time occupied by the wave iu passing from the 
float to the ship, the problem is easily solved. 
The wave-surface assumes what is known as the 
trochoidal form. Every point in a cart-wheel 
rolling along a smooth street describes a trochoidal 
curve, or, as it is more generally termed, a cycloid. 
The form of the cycloid will vary with the 
position of the point chosen on the wheel to trace 
the curve, according as it is on a spoke extended 
beyond the tire, on the circumference itself, or 
between it and the centre of the wheel. All these 
forms are observed in deep sea- waves. 

Should the wind-direction suddenly change, a 
new series of waves will be generated, and cross | 
seas soon confront the mariner. Hence it is that 
in a cyclone, or revolving storm, where the wind 
is frequently changing, there are high waves 
rolling along from various directions, each as dis- 
tinct as the ripples in a liver, which cross one 
another without swerving from their course. 
Waves become slioit and abrupt m shallow water, 
and are far more dangerous to shipping than the 
long regular billows of the ocean. It seems pro- 
bable that the greatest slope of a wave in open 
waters docs not exceed thirty degrees, and fre- 
quently not more than fifteen degrees. 

Waves raised by the friction of the wind upon 
the water are relatively superficial, as the water 
beneath remains unaffected even at a depth of six 
j hundred ieet. In heavy gales, however, lower 
, depths become troubled and the undulations more 
| and more imposing. Occasionally an exception- 
ally large solitary wave is met with advancing in 
awe-inspiring grandeur, its white crest towering 
high above all its fellows. Such ocean giants 
may be clue to the fact that the elevations of 
| series of waves having different lengths happen to 
I coincide ; or may be caused by the squalls of wind, 

| which are sometimes as terrible in intensity as 
they are sudden in formation. 

! * Eeliable information concerning the height, 
length, and velocity of waves at sea is very scarce. 
When a heavy gale is blowing and an angry sea 
sweeping all bef^te it, file learned landsman is 
probably prostrated with sea-sickness ; or if free 
from qualms, he finds gresit difficulty in keeping 
himself erect on the slippery decks in order 
to take measurements with scientific precision. 
As the boatswain in Shakespeare’s Tempest ex- 
presses it: ‘What care these roarers for the name 
of king!’ A seaman accepts this phenomenon as 
a matter of course, * and does not trouble him- 
self about it, even if he be not too much pre- 


occupied in providing for the safety of his oce an 
home. The golden mean has io$ often been 
ignored when describing the height of sea- waves, 
and poets especially have* dealt hardly with the 
sea. Ovid experienced had weather when bound 
to a land of exile, and vividly described his mis* 
fortune. Shakespeare has availed himself o$ the 
utmost poetic license in this respect. He speaks 
of ‘those surges which wash both heaven and 
hell ,• ’ and fair Miranda ‘tells Prospero that 

The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch, 
But that the sea, mounting to ill e welkin’s cheek, 
Dashes the fire out. 

Falconer is not quite so extravagant in the fol- 
lowing lines : . 

Still in the yawning trough the vessel reels 

Engulfed between two fluctuating hills ; 

On either side they rise, tremendous scene ! 

A long dark melancholy vale between. 


some daik ghost in wrath heaves the billows over 
an isle.’ lie does not, however, furnish us with 
the height of the isle above sea- level. Thomsoiyii 
the Seasons has : • 

Meantime' the mountain billows, to the clouds 

In dreadful tumult swelled, surge above surge. 

Burst mto chaos with tremendous roar. • 

Young apostrophises the sea as •‘dreadful and 
tumultuous home of dangers, at eternal war with 
man ;* and Byron writes : 

Thy yeast of wave-*, which mar 

Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Tiafalgar. 

The great American, Maury, describes the waves 
between the Cape of Good Hope and Australia 
as ‘ looking like the green hills of a rolling prairie 
capped with snow and chasing each other in 
sport.’ 

It is not uncommon in prose works to read of 
mouutaiiroiis waves. Exact measurements seldom 
eonfiim first impressions. Scoresby found that 
} forty ieet was the height from trough to crest of 
; the largest waves measured by him in the North 
j Atlantic and in a cyclonic storm, when bound 
’for Australia in the Royal Charter. This has 
long been accepted as the extreme limit of wave- 
height. Captain Kiddle, a well-known and ex- 
penenced navigator, has, however, encountered 
waves at sea which were seventy feet high. The 
late Admiral Fitzroy hud previously observed 
waves as high ; and some observatit>n% made at 
Ascension in 183(5 support these authorities. In 1 
1844, H.M.S. Inconstant was scudding with her 
stern upon the crest and her bow in the depression ; 
between two successive waves, and the wave ahead ; 
was observed exactly level with her foretopsail 
yard, just seventy-seven feet above the water-line. . 
On the 27 tli of July 1888, the Cnnarcler Umbria 
was struck by a &ave not less than fifty feet high, j 
which did ^nuch damage. Two days before, tne ; 
Wilson liner Martello had a similar experience: j 
an enormous solitary wave struck her, completely j 
submerging the decks. The Martello was much ] 
smaller and more deeply laden than the queenly j 
Umbria. No connection could be traced between \ 
these waves, which were referred to in the dailies 
as tidal waves, although of altogether different 
origin. We have explained the formation of these 
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exceptional waves. In October 1881, the Italian 
barque Rostha had all hands, except one man who 
was ill in his bunk, swept off her decks by a wave 
which broke on boar® as they were shortening 
sail during a heavy squall in mid- Atlantic. The 
British barque Undine had one watch washed over- 
boftfd and her captain killed under similar cir- 
cumstances. It is said that the massive bell of 
the Bishop Rock was wrenched from its fastenings 
by, the momentum of driving seas in a gale of 
wind, and the gallery containing it thickly strewn 
with sand, although j)iie hundred feet above high- 
water mark. Scoresby gave six hundred feet as 
the maximum length of sea-waves ; but there are 
many longer. Mr Douglas, when building light- 
houses on the coast of Cornwall, noticed waves 
thirteen hundred feet long from crest to crest. 

Awful rollers lash themselves into foam on 
the exposed west coast of Ireland ; and in some 
measured by the Earl of Dunraven, the silvery 
spray rose one lmpdred* and fifty feet. Two life- 
saving boats ^jut out to sen from Dingle Bay to 
test their qualities in November 1864, when waves 
were breaking over the headlands und surmount- 
ing a cliff more than one hundred feet high. One 
remained under the lee of the lurnl ; the other, 
steered by Mr Kearney, pulldd into the seething 
waters. A tremendous wave swept in from sea- 
ward, extending right across the hay, and increas- 
ing its height us it reached the shallow water 
where the boat was. The coxswain headed his 
boat to meet the wave, the men steadily strained 
at the oars, and she flew into the roaring cata- 
ract, whose overhanging crest was twenty- five feet 
above her. Down came the mass of water upon 
their devoted heads, washing out two of the crew. 
Crushing the boat bodily under water, the wave 
bore her astern at an awful speed. Each of her 
crew was bowed down on to the thwart before 
him. . One was stunned, but the others were 
conscious ; their eyes wide open, but in total 
darkness. They could not determine whether 
they were still attached to the boat, but felt as 
though whirled through a railway tunnel. The 
boat emerged with each man sitting in his place ; 
and the first object which met their view was a 
buoy close alongside, which was nearly a quartey 
t of a mile from the place where the wave had over- 
whelmed them. She had retained the vertical 
position during her submersion. 

The Beil Rock lighthouse is enveloped to its 
summit in blinding spray during a heavy ground- 
swell, even^when there is but little or no wind. 

Waves, are sometimes felt iu regions far remote 
from the direct action of the wind that caused 
them. 8u6’h waves in calm weather are indica- 
tions of the quarter from which an approaching 
storm may be expected. Captain Henry Toynbee, 
in his discussion of the equatorial Atlantic, has 
pointed out that the very heavy long Bea-waves 
frequently recorded by ships pissing through the 
(district were not caused by winds prevailing in the 
Neighbourhood. The waves that hull themselves 
ftfflun&t ‘ Lot’s Wife,’ one of the Mariana Islands, 
drench it to its topmost pinnacle, about three 
hundred and fifty feet above sea-level. A tremen- 
dous surf sometimes runs at Baker Island, even 
without any strong wind, or perhaps the wind 
blowing from a contrary direction. An unbroken 
qf water twenty-five feet high and one quarter 
mile long rolls in, threatening to deluge the 


island, and affording one of the grandest sights 
imaginable. These waves are said to be due to 
the south-west monsoon blowing strongly in the 
China seas, many miles away. 

Here it will be well to add a few words illus- 
trative of the force of sea- waves. One course of 
masonry of the Wolf Rock lighthouse was un- 
avoidably left incomplete. It was swept away in 
a winter gale, although each stone had been 
securely fastened by cement and bolts, as usual* 
The late Air Stevenson, at Skerryvore, in 1846, 
found that the wave-pressure was six thousand 
and eighty- three pounds on the square foot. Now, 
as the statical pressure of a wave twenty feet high 
is only about half a ton on the square foot, it is 
very clear how much the destructiveness of waves 
is due to their velocity. 

A great storm-wave is peculiar to cyclones. At 
the centre of the disturbance the mercury in a 
good barometer may be lower by three inches than 
( that in a similar instrument on the verge of the 
j cyclone. This is owing to the diminution of 
atmospheric pressure consequent on the rotation 
j of the uir- whirl ; arid as nature abhors a vacuum, 
the sea in the vortex rises above its usual level 
i until equilibiium is restored. This storm-wave 
advances with the hunicane, and rolls in upon the 
! low land like a solid wall. In the Backergunge 
cyclone of 1876 the storm-wave covered the land 
at the eastern end of the Ganges delta at heights 
vuiying from ten to forty-five feet, as measured 
by murks on the trees. One hundred thousand 
lives were lost on, this occasion. In 1864 a revolv- 
ing storm passed over Calcutta ; the accompanying 
1 wave rose ten feet above the highest spring tides, 
j and di owned forty-live thousand persons. Coringa 
j was destroyed by a storm-wave in 1789, and 
twenty thousand people perished. A great hurri- 
cane blew at Raiatonga in 1846, and a vessel fiom 
Tahiti was driven by the storm-wave over the 
palm-trees inland. Her captain informed a mis- 
i siouary that he felt the tree-tops grating against 
I his vessel’s bottom as she sped along with the 
wave. During an autumn storm in 1643 the sea 
j overwhelmed the island of Nordatrand, causing 
the loss of thiiteen hundred houses, fifty thousand 
head of cattle, and six thousand inhabitants. 

Sea-waves caused by earthquakes have their 
magnitude determined by the suddenness and 
extent of the outbreak, and upon the depth of 
water at the seat of disturbance. Such waves 
may be imperceptible iu mid-ocean, but become 
steeper as they approach the shore. Ships of large 
tonnage have been earned far inland by seismic 
sea-waves ; while at other times the sudden going 
out of the sea has left ships aground which a 
minute before were quietly riding at anchor in 
several fathoms of water. A vessel anchored off 
Arica, Peru, was carried on the crest of a great 
wave right above the spire of a church and 
deposited unharmed a mile inland. In 1820 the 
sea at Acapulco ran off fro*A» the coast, leaving 
the roadstead dry for two hours ; and then rolled 
in fourteen feet above its ordinary level and 
destroyed part of the city. In 1765 a wave sixty 
feet high drowned sixty thousand people at 
Lisbon ; and in Scotland a boat on Loch Lomond 
was carried forty yards inland by a wave whidh 
was suddenly formed on the surface of the loch by 
the same cause. Recently, in the West Indies, an 
American man-of-war was borne on one of these 
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Waves well into the heart of the town, where the 
water covered the streets to a depth of twenty-four 
feet. 

To enter into a disquisition on the theory of 
the tides would be impracticable in the space at 
our disposal ; so we will close with a description 
of the rise of the tide at full moon in April, as 
observed on the banks of Sittang' River. At low- 
water all was dry sand for five miles from the 
river’s mouth except a narrow rivulet here and 
there. A distant haze and a rumbling noise to 
seaward were the first indications of the coming 
flood. The haze thickened, and as it came nearer, 
a dash of foam burst into view, and presently the 
wave was evident, standing erect like a wall. 
This huge wave was followed by others of lesser 
magnitude ; and when they had rushed past, the 
river-bed, which a few minutes before was almost 
dry, was full from bank to bank. 

HENDRIK SWANEPOEL’S PROMISED 
LAND. 

By H. A Bkypen. 

CHAPTER III. — A STRANGE SETTLEMENT. 

Farquhar led the way back to bis camp at a 
brisk pace, for his new and surprising discovery 
had thoroughly aroused him, and he was keenly 
desirous of knowing more about this white family 
settled in the heart of the interior. Moreover, 
although in the Colony and at home in the old 
country he had never beeu much of a lady-killer, 
it must be said that a meeting so strange and 
a friendship so singularly inaugurated had already 
made a strong impression on him. As he strode 
along by the side of the pony, now walking at 
its fastest pace to keep up with him, the .young 
man in the course of a sentence or two of con- 
versation found opportunity to take in the charms 
of this Diana of the wilderness. 

A tall, well-formed figure ; frank brown eyes, 
shaded by long dark lashes ; wavy golden-brown 
hair, that rippled in abundance beneath the broad 
sun-bonnet, which, made of some soft buff-coloured 
grass-like material, framed and cnshaded the 
sweet face ; a straight short nose, delicate nostrils ; 
cheeks of a rich warm colouring, slightly env 
browned by the sun ; a well-shaped but not over- 
small mouth, ever ready to display laughingly 
and without effort the array of even white teeth 
lying within its ruddy portals ; and shapely 
hands and feet : all these features were, as F ar- 
auhar inwardly noted, strangely different from 
those of the usual slab-sided, stolid, pasty-com- 
plexioncd ‘ meisjes * of the old Colony. The girl 
was attired in a garb unique, but rarely useful. 
For an upper garment she wore a loose yellowish- 
buff tunic, fashioned from the skyis of some 
delicate antelope, tanned to a marvellous softness ; 
this tunic, belted at the waist, fell nearly to the 
knees. The collar folded plainly back and open 
at the throat, ‘displayed a soft under-shirt, deep- 
blue in colour, made ^from some soft fiax-like 
material, evidently homespun. Knee-breeches of 
the softest and most delicately tanned skin, 
gaiters of the same material, and ‘little field-shoes, 
home-tanned, and beautifully made, completed 
the costume. Anything more workmanlike and, 
it must be added, more graceful for a huntress 
of the African interior could not well be imagined. 


All these particulars the i^pglishman’s approving fj 
eye took in at a glance. * \ J 

‘ And so you can hit a buck with that bow £ 
and arrow of yours, can jou?’ queried Farquhar. 
‘See, now; stop. Yonder stands a “steinbok” 
staring at us. Supposing you have a shot?’ 

The little red antelope stood in some thin 
covert about twenty-five paces distant, gazihg at 
the intruders, as these foolish creatures will do,, 
as if rooted to the spqt. In a* moment the girl 
was off her pony, had fitted an arrow to her bow, 
and with instantaneous aim let fly the shaft. 
True and ruthless as fate the missile flew right 
to the heart of the dainty steinbok — a spasmodic 
bound, a short but frantic struggle, and the poor 
little antelope lay irt its death-agony. 

Farquhar soon ehded its sufferings ; and then, 
having fastened it in proper hunting fashion 
behind his Diana’s saddle, the march was re- 
sumed. In Dutclf, the young man complimented 
the girl on her prowess. ‘Well, you are a won- 
derful shot, and so quick too ; vou had hit the 
buck almost before 1 .could have put up my* 
rifle.’ 

* Oh, that is nothing wonderful. When one 
is galloping a haitebeest and using a heavier 
bow and arrow, .then there is something "like 
sport. I will show you that I can really shoot 
when we have a hunt, son\e day.’ 

‘But, meisje; by-the-bye, I haven’t introduced 
myself, and I don’t even know your name yet 
As you have no chaperon, and I no introducer, 

I may tell you that my name is Murray, Far- 
quhar Murray, of Wolvefontein, near Grahams* 
town, Cape (V>lony, Groot Vee Boer [cattle- 
farmer] and hunter. 

‘ Allemagtig !’ and the girl laimhed merrily as 
she spoke, throwing her head back and showing 
a most beautiful chin and fair wdiite throat. 
‘You are very droll, Mynheer. My name is 
Jacobina Hendrika Swanepoel, daughter of Gert 
Hendrik Swanepoel of Swanepoel’s Rust [Rest], 
Blyde Rivier — for that is what w r e call our river — 
Africa. My grandfather, Schalk Jacobus Swane- 
poel, was the eldest son of Adriaan Johannes 
Swanepoel, who was the son of Jan Hendrik, 
eldest son of Hendrik Swanepoel who first trekked 
up here and settled, many many years ago. — 

T am eighteen years old, and they all call *ne 
Bina, so you must even call me Bina too. — But 
make haste and come with me to the Rust, and , 
you shall see us all and hear our story.’ 

All this was quickly said, with an arch playful 
look. ‘By Jove! the girl know's*her pedigree*’ 
thought Farquhar; ‘and is sharp and qbick-witted 
for a Dutch girl, anyhow. I cant intake her out 1 ; 
she can’t be un ordinary Boer’s daughter, 
surely?’ 

The camp was now reached ; and the open- 
mouthed astonishment of the Englishman^ ser- 
vants on seeing a wdiite ‘meisje’ thus appearing 
as it w r ere from space, was a thing to be seen 
and not written down. Jacobina for her part 
had a good look at the wagon, admired the sleep- 
ing ‘kartel,* and the neat order and method 
displayed in the internal fittings ; admired, too, 
the horses, dogs, and oxen ; criticised the natives, 
who were, she remarked, anite different from their 
servants at home ; and then, again, with *. true 
Dutch girl’s instinct, returned to gaze admiringly 
at the wagon. * How I should love a trek In 
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that wagon/ said she. c 4 But we never trek new, 
since great-grandfather HenSlrik’s time, more’s 
the pity of it, We haven’t a sound wagon to 
trek with* 1 * j 

Farquhar, having saddled up his best horse, 
Hartebeest* and telling his men to inspan and 
fallow- on his spoor as speedily as possible, the 
twoMeft the camp, and set out for the girl’s 
home* about six miles distant. They were not 
long in reaching the woodlands in which they 
had met one another. For two miles and a little 
more they moved quietly through the open forest- 
land, Farquhor choosing a track as free from 
impediment as possible, for the better progress 
of the wagon that was -to follow ; and at length 
they emerged upon the neck of a rolling plateau, 
just beyond which a lofty range of mountains 
tossed skywards with peaked ami serrated crest 1 -*. 
This plateau stretched flatly to the right-hand 
far as the* eye could reach. On the left, beyond 
the river and its fringe of trees and darker 
vegetation, it trended m'6re unevenly to a thick 
forest belt. iVo miles nuue by the river-side 
brought them to a narrow rocky gateway by 
widen the river passed into the mountain chain 
beyond. The laud-entry by this ‘ poort ’ was a 
singular one. For filty yards, by the river-side 
they followed a narrowing track, and then turning 
suddenly round a sharp corner, found themselves 
between high and sheering rock- walls, that reared 
themselves upwards a hundred feet anti more, 
leaving but a few feet of path between. There 
was now a sharp and sudden ascent of two hun- 
dred yards, and then once more turning an angle 
of the rock-wall, a wonderful view met the 
astonished gaze of the Englishman. 

Before him lay one of the fairest bits of scenery 
that ever African traveller set eyes upon. The 
great chain of mountains girdled in a bread uml 
open valley, some six miles square. Everywhere 
the mountains rose from the valley in sheer 
precipice, so that apparently the only outlet lay 
through ihe puss by which they hud just entered. 
Through the valley, flowing fiom a narrow gorge 
in the mountain quite inaccessible to human 
beings, ran the river, severing it almost perfectly 
in two. Here and there stood mighty timber 
trees, and tall feathery palms; here and there, 
undergrowth and bush. On either side of the 
stream, fed by irrigation dikes that led out from 
it, were large patches of cultivated ground, now 
green with the springing grain, some actually 
yellow and ripe for harvest. 

On the right side — on which they now stood — 
was the most astonishing thing of all. About 
half a mile ill front was a large old-fashioned- 
looking Dutch house, just such a one as Far- 
quhar had so often seen in the Cape Colony. 
There were the whitewashed walls, the brown 
thatch, the step-gabling, the green door, and 
window-panes and sun-shutters, the raised ter- 
race with its shady veranda; and* there upon the 
terrace sat one or two forms, evidently — as lie 
Could aee with his glass-enjoying fclftt leisure 
$»0 deer to the soul of every well-regulated Cape 
Duteh fanner. A thin blue column of smoke, 
/ftgiroe stilted by the light breath of the ambient 
■$Mi ascended from the chimney. The house was 
evidently surrounded by a spacious garden, and 
gfat in by a high stockaded fence. Round about 
thin great house, dotted here and there in various 


parts of the valley, were, smaller habitations 
much of the same pattern ; and on the left side 
of the river were yet more. Each house was 
surrounded by an ample garden, and each pro- 
tected by a strong and high stockade. Midway 
between the two portions of the little settlement, 
a rude bridge of timber spanned the river, which, 
contracting as it approached its mountain source, 
was hereabouts not more than some thirty paces 
in width. Stone kraals for sheep and oxen, 
built near tlie houses, completed the air of semi- 
ci vilisat ion. From the vantage-ground upon which 
Farquhar and his companion stood, the whole 
of this fair prospect lay marshalled before the 
eye, and a survey of a minute enabled him to 


gra^p almost every detail. 

‘There !’ exclaimed Jacobina, pointing in front 
of her, ‘there is Swanepoel’s Rust; and that’ — 
indicating the great white building — ‘is my 
father's house.— Now, let us go down and gallop 
home.’ (living her pony a slack rein, and allow- 
ing him to pick his own way down the steep and 
uneasy declivity, and followed by Farquhar, the 
Hat was soon reached. Then urging her active 
little steed Lo a quick canter, and glancing round 
merrily at her new-found cavalier, as if to 
challenge him to a race, the pair swept along over 
the mile of smooth track that led up to the house. 
Faster Hew the girls pony, and fast at her girths 
galloped Farquhar. in the space of three or four 
minutes they drew rein at the entrance to the 
high stockade. Now they entered, and as they 
did so, Farquhar’s searching glance fell upon the 
forms of the three men sitting on the stoep. 
As they rode up the pathway between a mass of 
flowers and fruit-trees, the gaze of the three men 
was directed with utter astonishment towaids 
them, ami the eldest ejaculated: ‘ Allemugtig ! 
whatever lias that madcap lima found now?’ 

But Bina, having arrived within a few paces, 
now spoke : ‘ Father, see you I have found an 
Englishman from the Capeland. His name is 
Mynheer Farquhar Murray, and he is elephant- 
hunting near here. His wagon and servants are 
following after him.’ * So speaking, the girl 
quickly dismounted, and — first removing the 
steinbok— dismissed the pony with a pat, tell- 
ing him to go to the stable ; a command at once 
obeyed. 

Farquhar dismounted also, and advancing to 
the house, was met at the terrace steps by a stout 
handsome man of lorty-five or thereabouts, clad, 
as were his two sons, in old-fashioned costumes of 
home-tanned leather, knee-breeches and gaiters 
and field-shoes, and high-crowned broad-brimmed 
hats, plaited of some tine grass. The father 
spoke: ‘Mynheer, welcome, indeed, are you to 
y wanepoel s Rust, a8 the first white man not of 
our own blood who hath ever set loot here. Here 
have we lived, we Swanopoels, these hundred, 
yeurs, ever since my great-grandfather, Hendrik 
Sw'anepoel — the Lord God rest him— after long 
years of trekking, first came hitfiei. And again I 
say, as a white man and from the old Capeland, 
you are welcome a thousand times.* 

‘ Mynheer Swanepoel,’ replied Farquhar, 
heartily returning the Dutchman’s shake of the 
hand, ‘ I am as pleased to see you as you are to 
see me. It is probably even more extraordinary 
for me to find a civilised settlement here in the 
heart of unknown Africa, than it is for you to 
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welcome a white man from the outer world. But 
perhaps, when you have time, you will tell me 

our history, and how you came to be settled 

ere.’ * 

* Ja, Mynheer; I will tell you our story later 
in the day. — But see now ; you must be famished, 
and we are but now about to have our mid-day 
meal, — Binji, you wild girl, you never told where 
you were going ; and even now I have sent Klaas 
to look for you. You deserve naught but scold- 
ing; but as for once you have done service 
in bringing this gentleman to us, I iorgive 
you. — But now, Mynheer, enter, and welcome 
to Hendrik Swanepoel’s old roof-tree. 1 Then 
stepping inside the threshold: ‘See; here are the 
vrouw and the kimleren. — Vrouw, great news ! 
This is Mynheer Murray, from the old Cape- 
land. 1 

A big comely woman of forty stepped forward 
and shook hands heartily, if with some degree of 
amazement. Besides Jacob mu’s elder brothers, 
Hendrik and Jan, who had before shaken hands 
with the Englishman, three younger children, 
introduced respectively as llendrika, Hans, and 
Lucas, came forward respectfully to greet the 
stranger. 

Furquhar looked around him, and beheld a 
large and lofty room, having a wooden ceiling, 
and the usual Boer flooring of hard clay. Rude 
furniture of wood and the skins of antelopes, as 
well as an ancient chest or two, stood about 
The great table in the centre was now luden with 
a mighty stew of venison. The walls, lined with 
a wooden framework or wainscoting, were deco- 
rated with the horns of antelopes, prominent 
among which stood forth specimens of the koodoo, 
sable and roau antelope, w.» ter buck, eland, wilde- 
beest, and liartebeest, of extraordinary length ami 
size. The skins of lions, leopards, ami antelopes 
littered the floor. On either side of this great 
room were two doors, which, as Farquhar after- 
wards found, b*d to the three bedrooms and the 
kitchen. Hanging upon the middle of the wall, 
and facing the open window by which they lnul 
entered, just under a pair of huge koodoo horns, 
hung in a kind of rack six immensely long flint 
smooth-bore guns, of strangely antique shape. 
These were some of the original weapons brought* 
in by Hendrik Swunepoel a hundred years bcfoie. 
They were kept always clean and bright, and oidy 
used on rare and momentous occasions. The family 
gathered round the board, and after singing a long 
grace, fell to with hearty appetites. While dinner 
proceeded, Fimjuhur had time to observe his new 
acquaintances and their surroundings. In the 
first place he was absolutely struck dumb with 
amazement to find that the cups, plates, and 
dishes upon the table were apparently of beaten 
gold, somewhat rudely fashioned, it is true, yet 
solid and bright On asking his host if he were 
really dining off gold, he was told that it was 
so. • 

‘When HenffPTIc Swunepoel first came here, 1 
said the Boer, ‘lie found a tribe of natives occupy- 
ing this country. By # these nutives lie was 
attacked ; but thanks to the Lord, and to his own 
firearms and a systematic defence, lie repelled 
these assailants, and finally made peace with 
them. The natives now working for us are their 
descendants. Hendrik Swanepoel found these 
Bakotwas, as they called themselves, in possession 
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of numerous gold ornameqja $ and after a time, 
as peace and amity* grew between tfeern, and the 
blacks found that the white men could be useful 
to them in innumerably ways, they showed 
Hendrik how they got their gold up in the moun- 
tains yonder, where the river springs. Now/ 
wdien Hendrik came to the end of most of his 
eating and drinking utensils on his lon^*trek ■ 
hither— he was five years in all in reaching here 
from the Capelaud — he got tli8 Bakotwas, who 
were skilled in ’metal-work, and had rude 
bellows of their own, to fashion for him mugs 
and plates and dishes such as you see before you. 
—But you are not eating. Let me give you some 
more of the game-stew ; it is good eland beef, 
and won’t hurt yon, ’111 vow.* 


BOSCOBEL. 

There are places associated with tht^h'istory of 
England that are dear to the hearts of Britons. 
One of these places is Boscobel /^vhose name of 
soft Italian, meaning ‘Fair Woods, 1 speaks of its 
situation. Here it was that Charles II., the 
hunted king of England, sought refuge after 
the memorable battle of Worcester, Cromwell’s 
‘ crowning mercy.’ 

Boscobel House, in whose cunning hiding-places 
Charles was safely concealed, still stands* in the 
woody solitudes of Chillington, ofswhich Boscobel 
is a part. Surrounded by a dense mass of ver- 
dure, it is retired from the world, on the borders 
of Shropshire and the extreme west of South 
Staffordshire. As one, approaches it, there is 
little difficulty in realising how well fitted it was 
for the purpose it served. Boscobel House was 
erected some three centuries ago. probably about 
1580, by John Gifford of Chillington. It is 
possible it may have served as a hunting lodge, 
lor, externally and internally, it has all the 
appearance of being constructed for that object, 
like so many similar edifices connected with the 
Elizabethan mansions. There is, however, another 
theory advanced regarding it, a theory which, 
to say the least, is quite feasible. The reign jof 
Elizabeth did not pass without religious persecu- 
tion. The Catholics suffered extreme penalties, . 
owing to their religion. To remedy this, the ’ 
Catholic gentry of that period constructed placed 
of concealment in their dwelling-houses, with tlie 
object of affoiding shelter to those priests who 
wandered from house to house administering the 
consolation of religion, or who wished to hide 
themselves. The architect ami builder of Bos- 
cobel have left no records behind them to prove ■ 
whose work it was, but a conjecture is rife that 
the owner was kis own architect 

At its ^rection it was half-timbered, this being 
the distinctive feature of the houses of that time. ; 
Within the last hundred years it has undergone ’ 
considerable change, such a change that it Jbaa t! 
been robbed of its picturesque appearance — which 
can be seen iii the prints and paintings of the : 
unique collection in the Salt Library, Stafford. , 
To-day it is dreary in the extreme^ being m , 
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many portions plastered in clumsy a manner 
that its chiefrcharacteristics have been destroyed. 

The entrance to the lodge, from the roadway 
which passes beneath r the walls from . Brewood, 
in Staffordshire, to Albrighton, in Shropshire, is 
through a garden, from its appearance very little 
charfhed from the time Charles Stuart rested in 
its precincts. Outside the hall door one sees a 
large slab of stohe, part of a table thut stood in 
thef summer arbour where Charles spent that 
memorable Sunday in September reading. The 
other portion of the table is placed at the gate 
leading from the garden into the meadow in 
which stands the Royal Oak, or rather its off- 
spring. 

Passing through the entrance door, the visitor 
to this interesting spot finds on his right the 
dining- halt; a large wainscoted room, with oaken 
panels and a polished oaken floor. A portrait, 
in oils, of Charles hangs over the mantelpiece. I 
This work is supposed to be a copy of Sir P. 
.Lely’s likeness. Below the portrait is a unique 1 
and interesting fireplace of black marble from I 
tlife* Derbyshire quarries. Sqmc highly appro- 
priate sketches, illustrating the principal events 
of th$ fugitive king’s visit to Boscobel and his 
journey to Moseley Court, are pictured thereon. 
The first repi^euts Charles ami Richard Pen- 
derel arriving at Boscobel Ilouse from White 
Ladies -a priory, now in ruins, but formeily in- 
habited by some white or Cistercian nuns, about 
one mile distant from Boscobel ; the second, the 
king concealed in the oak, with the Parliamentary 
troopers in search of him ; and the third, Charles's 
departure with the bi others Peudcrel from Bosco- 
bel to Moseley Court. 

At the southern end of this diniug-room is a 
smaller room, which in the sixteenth century was 
the oratory or private chapel, the altar belonging 
to which was hidden in a recess. On the wall 
of this room is a portrait of Oliver Cromwell. 
Before leaving these rooms, one is tempted to ' 
take a closer scrutiny of the sketches. The third * 
i& the most remarkable, for it is copied from un I 
old print in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and I 
is in itself sufficient evidence to set at rest the 
long controversy which has been raging between 
antiquaries regarding whether the renderels were 
ever granted armorial bearings. This print bears 
the arms amj crests that the Penderels have used 
since the time of the Restoration. 

Another disputed point about the protectors of 
Charles is that referring to their birth. It has 
beeu written that they were illiterate farmers. 

, On the contrary there is abundant evidence to 
prove that they were substantial yeomen, de- 
fended from an old Catholic family 6f Lincoln- 
shire, and through them related to the Giffards 
to whom Boscobel belonged. 

^ living the dining-room and ascending the 
you stand in the ‘Squire’s bedroom? In 
coimney-piece is a secret closet, which bus 
a trap-door, the means of descent to 
of the chimney-stack into the garden. 
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At the time of the king’s visit, in the place of 
the door leading into tlie secret recess, was a 
sliding panel. 

An apartment on the third floor is reached by 
a narrow flight of stairs. This room is called 
the Cheese Room. A masked trap-door is to be 
seen in its floor, the entrance to the ‘secret hole’ 
in which Charles hid himself whilst the troopers 
were actually walking above his head. A gallery 
on the landing in front of this room has a window 
from which one has an extensive view over seven 
counties. It is surmised that ‘Old Rowley’ from 
this place watched the approach of the Parlia- 
mentarians sent to apprehend him. 

The chief object of interest at Boscobel, how- 
ever, is the Royal Oak. For a great length of 
time it has been pointed out as the original tree 
in which Charles took refuge ; but a mass of 
overwhelming evidence proves otherwise. Evelyn 
says the famous oak-tree was during the next 
sixty years cut away by zealous royalists. An- 
other point regarding the present tree is that it 
has never been polled. One of Charles’s officers, 
Colonel Carlos, or Careless, was in hiding in the 
tree when the king reached it; and Charles in 
his own narrative has written, ‘We (Carlos and 
I) went and carried off with us some victuals 
for the whole day — namely, biead, cheese, snmll- 
beer, and nothing else, and got up into a 
great oak that had been lopped some three or 
four years before, and being grown out again 
very bushy and thick, could not be seen through, 
and here we stayed all day.’ A third point, and 
one of gr eat importance, is that the alleged Royal 
Oak is not more than two hundred and fifty 
years old, ami is still growing. In the Bodleian 
Library tlieic is shown a fragment of the old 
tree, used as a stand for a tankard. The Royal 
Oak lias palisades of iron round it. These are 
in place ot the wall which was blown down some 
years previously. 


HOW THE WEST CENTRE SCHOOL 
WAS ‘HOED OUT.’ 

Colonel Hopper, lawyer and chief magnate of a 
small town in Vermont, was at work in bis office, 
when the door was thrown open, and the ubiquit- 
ous office-boy called shrilly : ‘ Squire Barton to 
see you, Colonel.’ 

Then the Colonel, a long-suffering man, sup- 
pressed a groan. The family quarrel about the 
ten-acre lot, so much enjoyed by the Squire and 
his seven brothers, outstripped the limitations of 
his patience. 

A tall lean man entered with ’an abstracted air, 
sat down with no pretence at courtesy, and stared 
at the magpate. ‘ Hello !’ he said presently. 

‘Hello!’ returned the lawyer, seeing some* 
response was necessary. ‘ Come in on business, 
eh V • 

The Squire nodded. ‘Wan, not business 
exactly, Colonel, but jest as important. I s’pose 
you don’t know as I’m 'Committee-man for West 
Centre School ?* 

The lawyer confessed to ignorance on this 
important point, silently wondering how the 
information could possibly affect him one way 
or another. 

The Squire bent forwurd, his usual attitude ■ 
• < <■ 
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when disposed to be confidential. ‘Wall, 
Colonel, them boys up to West Centre be a lively 
lot. Pretty lively they be. They've jest run 
their teacher right out, kind of scared him to 
death — I heerd.’ (This with a chuckle of inward 
amusement.) 

* I ’ve heard they were a rough lot up to West 
Centre,* «said the Colonel. 

* Wall, they be boys of sperrit, that’s what they 

be, but Tell you, Colonel, they want some 

one as can “ hoe ” ’em into shape.* 

‘There’s no doubt of that,’ assented the 
Colonel. 

‘Wall, now, bein’ Committee-man, it’s kinder 
laid on me to find the match of them wild -cats up 
to West Centre, an’ I come in to-day on purpose 
to see you. Can’t you pint out the man as ’nil do 
the business right smart?’ 

The Colonel put on his considering cap. 

* Well,’ he said, ‘ I do know a young fellow ; but 
I doubt if lie M go. He ’s half engaged to come in 
my office as clerk — Geof. Robins.’ 

‘ Geof. Robins ! Seems to me I heard somethin* 
'bout lmn lately.’ 

‘ Perhaps you did. He was very prominent in 
a fire we had here. Saved a woman and two 
children under circumstances calling for muscle 
and nerve both. He’s a daisy, is Geof. — Here, 
Joe!’ 

The tow head of the office boy was moved from 
the keyhole to the open door 

‘Tell Geof. Robins to step this way.* 

In a few minutes a young man entered with n 
brisk, light step. He was a *i air-haired, slight 
fellow under six feet in height. The Committee- 
man’s first glance at him resulted in disappoint- 
ment. lie wanted a giant ; size and weight 
formed his ideal of power. He did not notice the 
quality of the young man’s gray eyes, hard as 
flint, and capable of flashing fire on provoca- 
tion. 

‘Lordy!’ said he, rising with a clouded brow, 
‘our Bob could whip him an’ toss him out of 
winder before you could say George Washing- 
ton.’ 

‘Geof. !’ said the lawyer quietly, ‘show the 
Squire your inu«rle. Take a grip of his hand. 
That’s the ticket. — Now, Squire, you’re a power- , 
ful man yourself ; toss that boy out of window as 
quick as you please.’ 

The Squire made manful efforts, while the 
youth, whose trained muscles were steel at his 
will, laughed as he held liis antagonist easily at 
arm’s-length. The Colonel beamed ; but the 
Squire, as he cried for quarter, grinned from ear 
to ear. Irrepressible elation danced in his oddly- 
lined visage as he shook the lawyer’s hand over 
and over again. 

‘He ’s the boy to hoe ’em out,' he cried, with a 
►chuckle. * 

Geof. looked on, wondering if the two old 
fellows were temporarily,insane. 

‘ Perhaps he m&tdt want the job,’ suggested the 
Colonel. 

The Committee-man returned from flights into 
the future of ‘them wild-cats’ to the present. 
He put the case to the young man. 

‘ But,’ said Geof., laughing, ‘ I ’m no teacher, 
and what's more, I don’t know anything to 
teach.’ i 

‘You can read, I s’pose V said the Squire, 


wondering what under the sun he should do if" 
the answer was in the negative, for, having found 
his man, he meant to hold on to linn, teacher or 
no teacher.. 

Geof. signified that he cfculd read. 

‘ Wall, now,’ said the Squire, * the last teacher 
he held on some to jography. ’Tain’t no pint 
with me, jography ain’t. Them boys has gftfc to 
be “hoed out. That’s you : You ** lioe ”• them 
boys, an’ I won’t make no pint <rf jography.’ 

Geof. signified tlfcat ‘jography * was also within 
his limitations. 

Terms were next discussed. Geof. had just 
views as to his own value ; but though the sum 
demanded was far beyond the usual rate, the 
Committee-man smiled as he agreed to pay it. 

The Squire went home, chuckling. 

‘Did you engage a new teacher, father?’ asked 
his hopeful sons. 

* Oh yes ; 1 found one.* 

‘What’s he like?’ 

‘ Oh, a slip of a chap. • Looks slimmer than our 
Bob, 1 should say.’ / 

The buys grinned. So did the Squire. 

The following Monday brought a large attend- 
ance to the West Centre School. All the boys 
and girls were present with the exception of Tom 
Batts, the bully of the school. Tom said ‘lie wnr 
tired of turnin’ boys out of the teacher’s chair. 
’Twur time they had a man to teach ’em. He 
should take a vacation.* • 

The door opened, a little late, and in walked 
the new teacher. ‘I’m late,* he said easily, as he 
took his seat at the desk. * 1 started later than I 
intended, and it’s a pretty steep road.’ 

Had he walked the fourteen miles and come in 
spry as a cricket? 

The boys measured him. Yes, he was slim. 
Many a Bob and Tom present, perhaps some of 
the girls, could outweigh him. There wouldn’t 
be much tiouble in ousting him, anyway, and 
meantime they could do just as ‘they’d a mind 
to.’ 

They began to have a good time. Chewing 
gum and spitting went on with careless un- 
concern, as the buzz of talk and unruly laughter 
gained ground. In five minutes’ time the school 
was not much better than a bear-garden. m 

The new teacher sat at his desk, whistling 
cheerily, while lus calm blue eyes passed from 
face to face of his scholars. He said not a word. 
There was plenty of time before him, and he 
rather enjoyed this opportunity for,nmturing his 
plans as to the subjection of the enemy^so he sat 
m his place whistling Yankee Doodte with varia- 
tions, and looked on. ' 

Now, hail he been the weak creature they 
supposed, this close scrutiny would not have 
been felt by the class ; but ere ten minutes were 
over, the boldest began to feel uncomfortable. 
Perfectly undisciplined minds are often to be 
held by a strong will ; Geof. was aware of this, 
and ere loifg drew the attention of every scholar" 
to himself, boys and girls wishing as they nudged 
one another that the new teucher wouldn’t look - 
at them so ‘ kinder keen.’ They began to wriggle, . 
in self-conscious discomfort. Geof.’s comprehend 
sive gaze had become painful, : 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ he said presently, ■ 
pointing to the floor, ‘we begin our session by 
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* thorough cleansing of the school-room floor. 
Follow roe to the well? f 

$ The whohrschool swarmed into the yard. 

‘ Bring out the benches, lads.’ 

Bomehow, the tone f was one that demanded, 
nay, exacted obedience. The benches were brought 
J mat. 

' 1 The girls were set to clean the windows ; while 
; the boys, headed by the master, gave floor, 

; benches, and desk a thorough cleansing. When 
; the, Work was finished, Geof. addressed the school. 

I ‘After this/ said he briefly, ‘the first pig that 
: brings tobacco or gum to school will be made to 
cleanse the floor, and then return home to his 

* is Z boys weren’t a bit afraid of the new 
. teacher, ‘of course but by some accident, after 
this, gum and tobacco were 'left at home. 

✓ Said 2 "ii ire Bartlett to Squire Barton : ‘ I 
. don’t think nothin’ of' that new teacher you ’ve 
bin and engaged for our v school. He set ’em to 
wash floors ad* 1 winders to-day, didn’t larn ’em 
nothin’ 1* 

, A grin of inward enjoyment expressed itself 
in the widening of the wrinkles on Squire 
Bai ton’s odd countenance. ‘ Wall,’ he replied, 
‘I’d like to see the match of the man as made 
my Bob stand round and clean floors and haul 
benches.’ 

This' was as unanswerable as the best of logic. 

A week went by harmoniously. Geof. kept 
his weather eye open tor squalls. Why did not 
the boys concert some plan to ‘run him out,’ as 
they had done with all previous teachers? 

They had not wit enougli to explain their luck 
of ‘aperrit’ even to one of themselves. 

Saul Tom Batts, overcome with impatient curi- 
osity : ‘I’m coinin’ to school, an’ I ’m goin* to 
chew my terbaccer an’ spot all 1 ’ve got a mind 
to.’ 

‘You better,’ came as a caution from Bob. 

*1 seen him t’other d.iy,’ said Torn. ‘Lordy ! | 
lie ain’t more ’a up to my kneel’ Here he guf- 
fawed at his own exquisite wit. 
k ‘An’ I seen him in the ten-acre pasture,’ said 
Bob confidentially, ‘playing with our bull-calf, 
as even father can’t go nigh without a stick, an’ 

, eqre as you’re alive, he threw him.* 

‘Threw the bull-calf !’ 

* Right over on to his back.’ 

‘Threw the bull-calf !’ Tom’s mouth fell open 
\ with clownish surprise. 

? *Ay, an’ the calf, he come movin’ after him as 
gentle as a sheep. Says I: "What you go to 
Wrastlin’ with that calf far?” Says lie : “Practice 
for my muscles. Come along, and I ’ll show you 
■the trick.’” 

* ‘Did you try it V said Tom, snapping liis heavy 
jaws together. 

J ‘ Wall, no j I guess not,’ replied Bob. ‘ That 
jealf chased me forty miles an hour cross lots 
jlart week.' 

|i ‘Bob Barton, you’re makin’ it up no livin’ 
could throw that calf.* 

h 4 Wall, a livin’ man done it, an’ I seen him,’ 
tfied Boll, doggedly adhering to his point 

curiosity was quickened by this encoun- 
with Bob ; but he held off a little longer ere 
SilsteSJ* half-yearly joke of ‘running out 


Meantime, Geof. was discovering to his own 
immense astonishment that his work was a very 
interesting one, and he threw all his energy into 
his efforts to civilise these ‘wild-cats.’ In recess, 
lie encouraged them to feats of strength ; he, an 
accomplished gymnast, put them through a variety 
of exercises. They were clumsy, and needed to 
be taught to use their strength to better purpose. 
They could not understand why the feats, which 
looked so easy when so gracefully performed by 
their teacher, should be so impossible to their 
own clumsy limbs. Quietly, almost imperceptibly, 
Geof. was master of the situation, indoors or out. 
Did he issue n command which was not instantly 
obeyed — a gleam from liis eyes was apt to enforce 
obedience. He never spoke twice ; disobedience 
was followed by punishment. The Squire’s Bob 
was the recipient one day of six cuts that marked 
him for a week. 

‘ Why didn’t yer give him as good ns yer gotl’ 
asked Tom Batts, when the rumour of Bob’s dis- 
grace reached liis curious ears. 

Bob could not reply. He was lost in wonder 
that lie had not done so, not knowing enough to 
be aware that the athlete had gripped him so 
that he could not have struck a blow in self- 
defence even had lie wished to do so. 

After this, the ‘lamin’ went on right 
steady,’ according to Squire Barton, who often 
sauntered in to see after the success of his experi- 
ment. The sight of his own Boh head of the 
class, ‘toeing the mark like a Christian,’ was 
nuts for him to crack, as he told Melindy his 
wile. But the teacher taught ‘jography’ in a 
way that made the Squire’s hair stand on end. 
He had a story for e\ery country, something to 
impress the scholars with the habits ot the people, 
or animals native to the place. It is to be 
apprehended that when his knowledge, which 
was not profound, failed him, lie made liis infor- 
mation to order. 

‘There’s a lot of things you mention,’ said the 
Squire, ‘as I don’t recollect to have heerd on 
nowlieres before.’ 

Geof. laughed. * I told 3’ou I was no teacher,’ 
said he. ‘ I don’t know much, and 1 ’m no 
readet .* 

‘Wall, you go ahead,’ said the Squire nppror- 
ingly ; ‘but I’d keep as close to the mark as I 
could if I was you. Hipperpatamuses ain't a 
walleriu’ round South America, I know for dead 
certain. But you go ahead — that’s you.* 

Geof. did not take this frank criticism of his 
‘jograpliy’ amiss, and he went ‘ahead* in his 
own original way, aiming to improve the manners, 
even if he could not do much for the brains of 
his class. The boys were obliged to drop their 
cavalier mode of asserting themselves as lords of 
creation when the girls of the class were in 
question. Nor was liis own dainty cleanliness 
of person without its effect upon both sexes. 
Geof. ’s eyes were apt to show a spark of dis- 
gust at dirty hands and tousw 1 hair, bringing 
such a feeling of discomfort to the owner as 
generally tended to superinduce more thorough 
ablutions. 

When Geof.’s success in ‘hoeing’ out the school 
became an established fact, the parents grew 
enthusiastic in his praise. Naturally, this was 
distasteful to the bully Tom, who smiled to him- 
self as lie listened. ‘You better sbet up,’ he 
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^remarked. ‘ I be going to school come Monday.’ 
Of this, Geof. was forewarned by no less a man 
than the Squire’s Bob. 

‘Ah,’ said Geof., with a Bparkle of interest in 
bis blue eyes. ‘Give him my compliments, and 
tell him 1 have been expecting him some time.’ 

When Tom received this message, he nodded 
his head knowingly. * He *s beginning to knuckle 
down, poor* little chap,’ said he, surveying his 
own giant frame with appreciation of its merits. 

Geof. walking in the ten-acre pasture, met and 
had another tussle with the belligerent calf. 
Bob, who haunted his footsteps like a faithful 
dog, saw the conclusion with a broad grin ot 
satisfaction. 

‘So Tom Batts is going to school Monday, eh,’ 
said the Squire with a sly look at Geof. ‘Going 
to run you out, 1 s’pose, as he done the rest ot 
’em.’ 

Bob, who was present, joined in his father’s 
grin, as he pictured to himself the calf sprawling 
iu the ten-acre pasture. He had never looked 
forward to a circus as lie did to the coming 
encounter between the country bully and the 
Athlete. 

Monday came. The school was in full working 
order, when the door was noisily thrown ojh;ii 
and in swaggered Tom Batts. He sat himself 
down opposite to Geof., and whistled aloud ns 
he began cutting a roll of tobacco into quitls. 
Meantime, he was audibly chewing, his huge jaws 
working back and ioitli, while the tloor around 
him was speedily covered with stains. All eyes 
were on Geof., who calmly went on ruling a copy- 
book. 

Presently he looked up. ‘Now, Mr Batts, I 
am ready tor you,’ he haul pleasantly. ‘ Please 
to walk this way.’ 

Mr Batts ! The wonder of this term as applied 
to his own personality caused his heavy mouth 
to fall open. In this moment of surprise he rose 
to his feet and slouched forward. 

* I suppose you can read, eh said Geof. smil- 
ing. ‘ Pity you joined us so late in the season, 
for a man of your age lias no time to lose.’ 

‘Oh, / don’t want to learn nothin’,’ muttered 
Tom, turning to kick a youngster who inadver- 
tently giggled. ‘I come for fun,’ he said, with 
sudden assertion. Ill’s sidelong glance at the boys 
was disappointed of its meed of admiration, for 
all eyes were bent on the teacher, who for his 
part was taking Tom’s measure with great accu- 
racy. There was a steely gleam in hi* eyes, before 
which the boys who knew him trembled. Tom, 
secure in his brute-force, had not a qualm as to 
the result of the coming encounter. II is measure- 
ment of the ‘slip of a chap’ before Inin had been 
readily taken. lie meant to throw him out of 

* winder, as he done the last.* 

* There was a silence, in which the scholars held 
their breath with suppressed excitement. As for 
the teacher, he rose in his usual quiet way and 
proceeded to ipjgd* up if sum upon the- black- 
board, taking no notice of the intrusive figure 
between him and bis scholars. 

‘First class to the black-board,’ was his order ; 
then, as the boys advanced : ‘You are in my way 
here,* he said, calmly to Tom, ‘and as you do 
not wish to study, I am going to put you out.’ 

How did it all happen? Not a boy wns quick 
enough to see. There had been a swift move- 
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rnent on the part of the teacher; those huge 
arms of Tom’s were held pinioned, despite hit 
furious efforts to release hiiuself. * 

‘Will you go out, or shall I put you out?’ 
Geof. asked, politely. He* looked calm enough, 
but the spirit of tight was boiling in his vein% 
and his eyes fairly blazed at the bully as he 
backed him to the door. On the threshold* he 
set him free, and quietly pointed to the yard. 

‘ Go out f’ he said, as he would Jiave done "to a 
surly dog. , * 

To his dying day Tom never could understand 
why— he went out. . 

Squire Barton and a fellow-Committee-inan 
had followed close on Tom’s heels, and, in fact, 
had seen all through the window, themselves 
unnoticed. They would not have missed what 
they termed ‘the circus’ for a great deal. They 
grinned at one another as Tom came alouejiiasg* 
out. • 

‘Hello, Tom !i cried Squire Barton. 

‘Hello, Tom !’ from Sqsiire Bartlett. 

Then followed a guffaw of extrude enjoyment, 
under whose lash 'lorn turned his back and 
ran. 

Then, assuming an official air, these wot thy 
Committee-men entered the school-house, and sur- 
veyed the school frffm the vantage-ground of the 
platform. They could not repress an inclination 
to compliment Geof. on lfis prowess ere they 
descended to humdrum every-day life again,* after 
which they did not forget to pofcit the moral, 
which, however, required no further illustration 
at their hands. 

‘What I says, I stands to,’ said the Squire, 
casting a severe glance at the tow-heads before 
him ; * when a school ’s got to be “hoed out,” go 
right ahead and hoc.’ 


SLAVONIC CUSTOMS. 

MARRTAGE FORECASTS. 

Whether tlie cause is to be found in the peculiar 
tenacity of the Slavonic nations for the tradi- 
tions of their forefathers, or in their hitherto 
greater isolation from the quicker current of 
^Western life, it is certain that to-day survive 
amongst the unlettered and imaginative Slavonian 
peasantry more numerous and more ancient 
ceremonials and observances than in any other 
European country. And marriage being the most 
interesting and important incident 9 in a quiet 
rural life, it is natural that customs appertaining 
thereto should survive the longest * % These cus- 
toms appeal more particularly to the female 
peasants, and as such become the mothers of the 
land, they hand down the usages and traditions 
to their children. 

Many of the # marriage forecastings centre' 
around the time-honoured Christmas Eve. In 
Poland, Bulgaria, and Servia it is ttsual for 
curious maidens to throw rings, or melted lead 
an«l wax, into a vessel filled with water, and 
while fishing these out to sing old songi, the 
verses of which foretell as they catch each object 
the peculiarities of their future husbands. In 
some districts of Poland, bread and money are 
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mixed with the hay which on Christmas Eve to throw wreaths of flowers over their heads 
" underlies tbe j»ble-c$oth j the girl that— in the backwards against a tree. If the wreath catches 
dark — drawer out money is promised a wealthy and hangs upon a branch at the first throw, the 
Spouse j but she who draws bread only must ex- girl throwing it will become a bride within the 
pact poverty as her lif 6-do wry. Peasant maidens first succeeding year. If it catches at the second 
at nightfall on Christmas Eves go solitary and tlirow, then her bridal will be the second year, 
in silence to the woodliouse, there gather an And so on. They also, singing softly appropriate 
armfeil of chips, which they carry, yet alone and and old-time love-songs, lay flowers beneath their 
silentty, ,into the kitchen and carefully count, pillows to dream a midsummer night’s dream of 
If the number be even, they will marry ; but if their destined husbands. 


ibe t number be odd, single-blessedness threatens 

them 


eir destined husbands. 

In other districts the girls sow hemp-seeds in 
garden, or flower-pot, on St Anthony’s Eve, 


i -It is customary in Polish villages to strew and confidently expect to dream that night of 
! afcifcw over the Christmas Eve supper-tables, and their true lovers. Should the sow ing be hal- 
'ftli* the young people blindfold, or in the chirk, lowed by as many Paternosters ns she lias years, 
to pick out each a straw therefrom. Should the the sower implicitly believes in the result ; and 
Straw' be green, tire lucky maiden expects to ivear if then she dreams not, it is to her credulous 


a bridal wreath, or the youth to lead a blushing 


I tain that no bridal wreath will deck her 


to the altar, during the approaching year ; head or an}' true-hoaited lover lend her home, 
but a iV®fl straw foretells to either long waiting, | Many similar customs might be told : but 

nnsoikltr'affan until L 'll— .1 • ° i.1. _ 1* l.i. 


possibly’ even until death. 

In other rural Pplish districts, on the * Christ’s 


all such are rapidly dying out. As the lightning 
ilits noiselessly tluough the Slavonic lands, with 


Eve,’ wine, b«Jt£, and water are placed by a girl its messages of good or ill, calm or storm, peace 
between two candles on a table. She then retires or war, ns noiselessly flit with it from the minds 
.into a corner or an adjoining room to watch the of the people old cherished superstitions, leaving 
result reflected in a mirror hung for this purpose. • them clearer and less susceptible to the dieamy 
lf^as the cjlock strikes midnight, a man enteis 1 imaginings and childish ceremonies of the olden 
and drinks the wine, she is happy, for her wooer time. There, as elsewhere, maidens begin to 
will be rich. Should he drink the beer, she may 1 look within themsohes, and to study what and 
be content, for the wooer will he ‘well-to-do.’ who are the men who may become their life- 
If thd water be chosen, her husband will be long companions ; and if in one sense marriage 
very poor. Bgt if as the clock strikes no man must yet remain for them a lottery, it becomes 
conies to her table, the anxious maiden shivers at least a lottery in which they feel that no 
with more than midnight terror, believing that simple or superstitious observances can possibly 


she is doomed to be early the bride of Death. 

Poland is peculiarly rich in these observances, 
spreading themselves throughout the year, both 
sexes being equally superstitious in this respet t. 

On New-year’s Eve the young unmarried men 
place themselves befoie a tire and, bending down, 
look beneath their legs. Should a woman appear 
in the background, it is the one they will marry ; 
but if they see a shape as of a coffin, it forebodes 
for them death during the year close at hand. 

Midsummer Eve is also a favourite epoch for 
looking into the future. Polish maidens at this 
time throw wreaths of flow r ers and bouquets into 
rivers and brooks If the flowers float undamaged 
out of their sight, the omen is good ; but should 
tne wreaths break, or flowers sink before their 
eyes, they go home with daik visions of the 
future. 

Slavonic maidens will also go into the gardens 
in the Midsummer Eve twilight and shake the 
fences heartfly. Should a dog bark westward, 
they look to the west for a lover. If the dog 
barks in fchtf east, they look expectantly eastward 
for a spouse. If no dog barks, the .silence is any- 
thing but good ; and the poor girl returns heavy- 
hearted to rejoin the merry groups gathered to 
celebrate the midsummer festival, in ancient 
times considered the most important of the 
year. 

In some Prussian villages it is cuetomary for 
the maiden to drop flowers into a glass of water, 
chanting somewhat thus : 

; * % I am athirst : 

1 v Give mo to drmk, my beloved ! 


show’ them the ‘winning numbers.’ 


THE BLIND POET. 

Give me thy hand, aiul when the songsters wake 
The woodland world to melody of love - 
When the faint ripples of giny sihei bieak, 

And leaping light enfolds the deep above — 

Lead me wheie sedges imminu .and the lush 
Flag-lances quivei e’er the foam) lush. 

Moss at my feet, and ova head the green— 

The deepening green of leeches ; while below, 

The river reach, through willows dimly seen, 

Laves leaf and lily with its uiuimurous flow. 

0 fair, fan eaith r 0 bieadth of summer skies ! — 
The gladdest memory of my darkened eyes ! 

You biing mo flow’ers, the pale and fragrant bells, 
That w'hcn the meek-eyed violets are fled, 

Fold in blue mist the In acken -Lowered dells, 

And float Hwect music o’er the flower-dead; 

While horn some leafy arl»our, clear and strong, 

A brown-winged lover lifts serener song. 

The beetle booming through the breezy air, 

The labouring bee, the fathered butteifly, 

Life lowly-lived, but life exce&nng fair — 

With myriad eyes are jet more poor than I, 

For darkness breaks in death, and purei sight 
Waits on the dawning of eternal light. 

C A. Dawson. 
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BUTTON’S COFFEE HOUSE. 
Robert Burton, in the Anatomy of Melancholy , 
alludes to the social life of the Turks in their 
coffee-houses, which, he says, ‘much resemble 
our taverns.’ This was written in 1621, some 
thirty years before the opening of the first coffee- 
house in London. From the date of the latter 
event the use of the berry became increasingly 
popular, and coffee-houses were multiplied to an 
astonishing degree. The taverns were superseded 
to some extent as social resort)? by the new estab- 
lishments, and the features of Turkish life alluded 
to by Burton were reproduced in a modified form 
in the London coffee-houses. In many respects 
these popular institutions resembled the modern 
clubs. People of similar occupations and of like 
tastes naturally gravitated in their hours of leisure 
and recreation to common social centres. 

Coffee-houses were literary, professional, com- 
mercial, or merely fashionable, according to the 
character of the bulk of their regular customers. 
But in one important respect they differed for 
many years from the clubs of the present day. 
Until the early years of the eighteenth century, 
none of the coffee-houses were political, or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that none were 
devoted to the interests of, or used chiefly by, 
the adherents of any political party. Button’s 
was the first to be started chiefly from political 
motives, and to be regarded and supported as 
the headquarters and social meeting-place of the 
members of a party. 

In the later years of Queen Anne’s reign, 
•Button’s was looked upon as the centra of Whig- 
gisrn ; but to us its literary associations arc of 
more interest than its poetics. In virtue of these 
associations it fairly be regarded as .the 

legitimate successor of the famous Will’s. This 
celebrated coffee-house, which was situated on 
the north side of Russell Street, Co vent Garden, 
had for many years, under Dryden’s presidency, 
been the daily resort of wits and authors of all 
kinds and degrees. After Dryden’s death in 1700, 
its reputation began to decline. It was still used 


by Congreve, Addison, Wvchgrley, the young but 
precocious Pope, and many oth^J* literary men 
of lesser note ; but the tone of the conversation 
and the character of many of its frequenters* 
showed signs of deterioration, and gambling^ to 
a large extent took the place of literature arid 
the drama us the leading attraction of the house. 
This altenition in the character of Will’s, as well 
as the growing acerbity of political discussion 
and the increasing bitterness of party feeling, led 
Addison to feel the desirability of establishing a 
coffee-house where lie and his iellow-Whigs could 
discuss not only literary topics but political 
matters in a friendly and harmonious way. 

With these objects in view, in 1712 he set up 
an old servant of his own, Daniel Button, in a 
house in Bussell Street, nearly opposite Will’s, 
but nearer Coven t Garden, and there established 
himself as the recognised head not only of the 
Whig essayists and men of letters, but of the 
literary world at large. Addison’s supremacy at 
Button’s was ns undoubted as Dryden’s had for- 
merly been at Will’s. Pope in the bitter portrait 
i of Atticus that he drew some years after this 
f date, in revenge for fancied injuries received from 
f Addison, alludes to the circle at the coffee-house, 
and, parodying a line of his own Prologue to 
Cato, says that should a man — 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applaus#; m 
While Wits and Templars every sentgtiee raise. 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise : 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ? 

Who would not weep, if Atticus were he? 

The chief members of the ‘little senate’ were 
Steele, Budgell, Tiekell, Rowe, Ambrose Philips, 
and Henry Caney. Pope, who had been intro- 
duced to Addison by Steele shortly before the 
establish ine'nt of Button’s, was also for a consider-; \ 
able period a regular frequenter of the new house, 
and was on friendly terms with most of the ( 
members of this senate that afterwards he so 
severely satirised. Addison was very constant in 
his attendance. He and his friends were insep- 
arable. His daily habit was to have one of theta 
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f» breakfast with lijin in f|t James’s .Place, to 
dine out w$(tb others, then to visit Button’s for 
some hours, and finally to wind up the day by 
supping at a tavern o$ at the coffee-house in the 
same society. Another very regular member of 
the company was the industrious playwright 
Chiles Johnson. It was said of him that he was 
lor ipany years famed for writing a play every 
season, and for being at Button’s every day. His 
plays brought Rim in considerable gains, not so 
ipuch from their merit as from the rage of the 
town for novelty in dramatic enterprise. Johnson 
would now be but tile shadow of a name were it 
■ not for the unenviable distinction that lie enjoys, 
4 with so many of the smaller literary fry of that 
period, of figuring in the Duhciad. 

Steele was a constant attendant at the afternoon 
^ ipeetings of the club. Early in 1713, in one of 
tiiok* Enumerable little notes that he was so fond 
of sencfltt 0 w to liis wife at evbry possible oppor- 
tunity, he asks her to call exactly at five o’clock 
at Button’s f'»r lihn, arid he will go with her to 
the Park or wherever she may prefer. Towards 
the end of the same year we have a glimpse of his 
* light-hearted way of meeting all personal attacks 
on himself. He was then in the thick of political 
dispute and struggle, and sue!' attacks were plen- 
tiful. One December afternoon lie hobbled into 
the coffee-room, supported on crutches and assisted 
by Mr Button — Steele was u martyr to gout — and 
was at once condoled with by his assembled friends 
on account of t4ie calumnious stories that had been 
circulated about him during his illness. Steele 
put the subject by, and told them how on his 
way in a cliuir to the eotlce-house, the people who 
wel-e jostled by his chairman, seeing his ample 
figure reposing within, cried out ; 4 Lazy looby, 
marry come up ; carrying would become him 
better than being carried ! ' A word from Steele 
explaining that he was lame stopped the clamour ; 
so, he added, it would be as easy to answer the 
other reproaches against him as that of laziness 
on his journey through the stieets. 

! One of the minor lights of Button’s was 
Ambrose Philips, whose Christian name, manipu- 
lated by another member of the ‘ little senate,’ 
Henry Carey, added the term ‘namby-pamby ’ to 
our vocabulary. Sheffield, Duke of Butkinghum- 
ahire, says of him : 

When Philips came forth as starch as a Quaker, 

Whose simple profession ’s a pastoral maker, 

Apollo advised him from playhouse to keep, 

And pipe to naught else but his dog and Ins sheep. 

Thackerdy tersely calls him ‘ a serious and dreary 
idyllic Cockney.’ His Pastoral s and those by Pope 
appeared simultaneously. Philips’s eclogues weie 
received with great applause by the circle at 
Button’s, for their author was a strong Whig, and 
political feeling only too often largely iulluenccd 
literary judgment. Pojie, always sensitive, feeling 
himself slighted und unfairly treated by the atten- 
tion paid to his rival, took a singular revenge. 

- He wrote an elaborate criticism on tHe rival sets 
Of Pastorale, in which, while piofessing and 
appearing to point out and applaud the meiits of 
J'lulips, he was yet praising his own poems at his 
H'hftponent’s expense. This criticism he sent anony- 
jppuulljr to Steele as the editor of the Guardian , 
JjB p teh. was then appearing in succession to the 
Steele was completely imposed upon ; 


he took the criticism seriously, and it was duly 
published on April 27, 1713, as No. 40 of hie 
paper. 

Addison saw through the joke at once, although 
the other members of the club' were inclined, liKe 
Steele, to take the satire as sober earnest. The 
satirised poet, however, felt the sting of Pope’s 
remarks. Philips was a vain man, a loud talker, 
and foppish m his dress, with a particular weak- 
ness, we are told, for red stockings. Touched in 
, his self-esteem, his te interest and most vulnerable 
part, his rage was ungovernable. He is said to 
| have hung up a birch lod at Button’s, and to have 
I threatened to chastise the poet of Twickenham 
1 therewith should he again appear in the coffee- 
house. It has been said by biographers of Pope 
that whether he feared Philips or not, he seems to 
have discontinued his attendance at Button’s about 
this time, and to have returned to Will’s. But 
this could hardly have been the case, for in June 
of the following year, 1714, we find Pope writing 
familial ly to Swift of the gossip concerning him 
at Button’s. The whole story of the birch rod 
rests upon somewhat slender evidence, and may 
not improbably be a myth. 

Steele, while conducting the Guardian, was so 
constant a visitor at Button’s that he made the 
coffee-house his editoiial office, in No. 98 of the 
paper he announced his intention to erect in 
Button’s a Lion’s Head, ‘ in imitation of those I 
have described in Venice, through which all the 
private intelligence of that commonwealth is said 
to pass.’ Correspondents were requested to 
deposit their communications in the lion’s vora- 
cious mouth, and the writer promised that 
whatever the animal swallow ed, he, Steele, would 
digest for the use of the public. About three 
[ weeks later readers of the Guardian were informed 
that the Lion’s Head had been duly set up, and 
its appearance is described as being ‘in imitation 
of the antique Egyptian lion, the face ot it being 
compounded out ol that of a lion and a wi/aru. 
r lhe features are strong and well furrowed. The 
whiskers are admired by all that have seen them. 
It is planted on the western side of the coffee- 
house, holding its paws under the chin upon a 
box, which coutuins everything that lie swallows. 
He is indeed a proper emblem oi knowledge and 
action, being all head and pawa’ 

The Lion’s lleud remained an ornament of 
Button’s lor some time after the Guardian had 
ceased to appear. Below the head w'as cut a 
couplet liom Martial, which a correspondent of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, many years later, thus 
translated : 

Bring here nice morco&us ; be it understood 
The lion vindicates his choicest food. 

With the closing of Button’s the famous head 
started on its travels. It w T as first removed to the! 
Shakespeare’s lleud Tavern in Covent Garden 
Piazza, mid thence to tl,\e Bedford Coffee-house, a 
literary successor to Button’s, Nw~re it was put to 
its original use in connection w'ith the Inspector 
a periodical paper published by the famous Dr 
Hill. In 1709 it returned to the Shakespeare’s 
Head, where it remained till 1804, when it was 
sold by auction, and became the property, for the 
sum of seventeen pounds ten shillings, of Charles 
Richardson of Richardson’s Hotel, who was a 
great collector of everything relating to the history 
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of his own palish of St Paul, Covent Garden. 
After Richardson's death it was sold by his son to 
the Duke of Bedford, who debited it at Woburn 
Abbey, where it still remains. 

In 1714, as the reign of Queen Anne drew 
towards its dose, party feeling became increas- 
ingly warm, ami the country was given up to 
political ferjjient and agitation. It was early in 
this disturbed 3 ear that the first breacli occuired 
between Pope and Addison, but it was soon healed, 
to outward appearance, for in October they met 
again at Button's, ami Pope asked Addison to look 
over the first two books of the translation of the 
Iliad which he then had in hand. The first 
volume of this great work was published in June 
of the following year, 1715, when George I. had 
been nearly a year on the throne, and the political 
tumult had to a great extent subsided. Two days 
after Pope’s volume appeared, there was published 
a translation of the first Iliad by Tickell. It 
came at an inopportune moment, and its publica- 
tion gave great ollence to Pope. Tickell's version 
was naturally warmly welcomed by his fellow- 
senators at Button’s, and Pope's anger was not 
lessened by the coffee-house rumour that attrib- 
uted some of Tickell’s work to the hand of 
Addison. Lintot, Pope’s bookseller, wrote to him 
that the malice and juggle at Button’s w r as the 
conversation of those who had spare moments 
from politics. Pope’s resentment against the 
coffee-house circle, and especially against Addison, 
was further inflamed by a letter that he received 
a lew clays later from Gay. The latter reported 
that everybody was pleased with Pope’s work 
except a few at Button’s, and that, according to 
Steele, Addison had declared Tickell’s translation 
to be the best that ever was in any language. ‘ 1 
am informed,’ continued Gay, ‘ that at Button’s 
your character is made very free with as to morals, 
&c.; and Mr Addison says that your translation 
and Tickell’s are both very well done, but that the 
latter has more of Homer.’ 

After this, the bleach between these two great 
men was complete and final, and Pope ceased to 
appear in the coffee-house. There w*as no open 
quarrel— the famous character of ‘Atticus’ was 
not published till some years after this date — and 
Pope gave various reasons for ceasing to fiequent 
Mr Button’s house. He declared his health to be 
impaired by the late hours and prolonged sittings 
to which the members of the ‘little senate’ were 
addicted. Writing to James Graggs a day or 
two after the receipt of Gay’s letter, he dwelt 
upon the increase of party feeling, and the con- 
sequent decay of agreeable conversation and the 
growth of dissension — ‘ nor is it a wonder,’ lie 
proceeds, ‘that Button’s is no longer Button’s, 
when old England is no longer old England, that 
region of hospitality, societv, and goqd-humour. 
*Party affects us all, even the wits, though they 
gain as little by politics as they do by their wit.’ 
Thus the poet of Twickenham covered his retreat. 
In some verses^JUiiftlished anonymously the next 
year, 171G, addressed to ‘Mr John Moore, author 
of the celebrated Worm Powder,’ lie had u thrust 
at his whilom friends : 

Our fate tliou only canst adjourn 
Some few short years, 110 more ! 

Even Button’s wits to worms shall turn, 

Who maggots were before. 

Pope was right when he said that Button’s was 


no longer Button’s. The society that had for so 
many months held nigh debate within its. walls 
was breaking up. The Whigs were in power, 
and their enemies discounted ; Oxford was in 
the Tower, Bolingbroke had fled to France, and 
Swift was eating his heart out in his Irish retire- 
ment. Addison had joined the government, and 
necessarily ceased to be so regular as formerly in 
his attendance at the old meeting-place, Pope had , 
withdrawn, Steele was busy in politics and in the 
pursuit of various schemes. With the break-up 
of the club that had so long been the chief attrac- 
tion of the coffee-house, its importance and fame 
departed, and for some years little is known of its 
history. Its once prosperous proprietor, Daniel 
Button, died about 1730 in poverty, so great, that 
liis funeral w r as conducted at the expense of the 
parish, lie was buried in the churchyard of 
Paul’s, Covent Garden. 

A few years before this event, we flirt 1 bine more, 
well-known name associated with the coffee-house. 
In 1727 Aaron Mill published tn tho Plain Dealer 
a pathetic account ot the unfortunate Savage’s 
history, with borne lines written by the latter on • 
the unnatural treatment that he had received fijpm * 
liis alleged mother. The result of the compassion 
excited by the sad* story was a subscription Tor 
Savage's benefit. The various amounts subscribed 
were sent to Button’s Coffee-house ; and when 
Savage, a few days after the publication of liis 
story, called there, he had the pleasant surprise 
of finding the sum ol seventy gumlas waiting for 
him. This is the last we hear of the once famous 
coftee-liouse ; it was probably closed soon after- 
wards. 

The literary reputation that Button’s had 
enjoyed in succession to Will’s was inherited by 
the Bedford Coffee-house, which was situated 
under the Piazza in Covent Garden. This house 
had a prolonged existence, and w r as frequented by 
several generations of famous men. Fielding, 
Foote, Hogarth, Churchill, Garrick, Sheridan, and 
many others of lesser note, were at home within 
its walls. The Bedford continued to be a haunt 
ol literary and theatrical people until the early 
yeais of the present century, and thus formed a 
link between the coffee-houses of past times and 
’the clubs ot the present day. 


THE LAST KING OF YEWLE. 

CHAPTER II.— AT THE VICARAGE. 

It w T as the unfoitunate vicar of Ye vie who was 
hiding like a thief in his ow r n garden^ that night ; 
and it w>as well that Gray did not s§e or recog- 
nise him. 

When Gray had opened the gate and entered 
the little lawn in front of the vicarage, he was 
arrested by something he saw immediately before 
him. Tlie blinds w r ere not down in the window 
of the drawing-rtom in front of him, and he could 
see the oceypants of the room. Mrs King half 
reclined on a couch, in conversation with a 
gentleman, who sat facing the window j Agnes 
sat on a footstool near her mother, with her head 
bent over some needlework, listening, but not 
looking up. It was neither the mother nor the 
daughter w T ho arrested the attention of Franck 
Gray, and kept him standing on the kwn for 
fully a quarter of an hour; it was their visitor. 
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with! and take dn assumed name in another 
ML' « « 

*To wha&sver laud I went, my shame would 
fifod me out. No ; I will not accent his offer. 
HoWan shall he rid ‘of me on easier terms. I 
shall qo alone.’ 

While his wife silently wept, lie strode up and 
down the room with his arms folded tightly 
across his client, and a darkness settling down 
On his face that indicated the accession of a 
fiercer mood— a mood such, as never had been 
teen upon him in the old days. But four dire 
years of unmerited punishment and disgrace are 
a terrible test, and the unfortunate vicar did not 
come out of it unscathed. 

‘Could a greater wrong be done to any man 
than that which* has been done to me? T hud 
not deserved it at any man’s hands. I never 

"*Sft«r;vi:ngly injured a follow -creature even in 
thonsfto -kfWhy was I ^elected for such misfor- 
tune? Florence, the man that wronged me I 
will never forgive., not* even on my deathbed — 
the man that jvronged u a I will never cease to 
follow until I have overtaken and punished him. I 

* — I only wish/ lie added, raising both his hands 
above his head, ‘ that T had the power to punish 
hiia as he has punished me ! There needs to be 
a place of sorrow bej-ond the grave, to balance 
the evils that men do in this life !’ 

‘ Oh Charlie ! do not talk in that way,’ she 
pleaded. 

‘At my solitary work in the quarries,’ he went 
on, not . heeding the interruption, perhaps not 
hearing it, ‘in the solitude of my unlighted cell, 

I have thought over all that matter, as I had 
not been able to think before 1 was convicted. 
A light fell upon me that will bring me to the 
face of the wrongdoer. If there is justice under 
heaven, that man shall pay the debt that he owes 
me, yea, to the uttennost fat thing ’ lie thinks, 
perhaps, that the mild parson is" not an enemy 
to be afraid of — but that lias been born in me 
since which will cause his face to blanche and 
his heart to quail when he meet* me again ’ 

‘Vengeance is Mine, saitli the Lord,’ the poor 
terrified wife ventured to say. 

‘It is not vengeance that I claim, but justice,’ 
he replied. ‘Justice that smites with a sword — < 
that is my right, and that t will have.— But 
enough of this,’ he added, in an altered voice ; 
‘it draws near midnight and I must go.’ 

At his request his daughter was brought in. 
Placing his bands upon their heads, he gazed 
into their faces for the space of a minute without 
speaking. 1 Then, after a convulsive movement 
in his throdt, he turned his face upwards and 
said, scarcely loud enough to be beard by them : 
‘The Lord bless and keep you, and preserve you 
from all harm.’ 

While their eyes were blinded by tlieir .tears, 
lie moved quickly to the door and passed out. 

• 

I Perhaps the first night they spent alone in that 

' house,* now four years back, had not been so 
lo4en with grief to the mother and daughter as 

* the. present one. There is no need to analyse 

* MjO cause of their piteous tears and heavy hearts, 
j^uMjhe thought of the husband and father, a 

;» and homeless outcast, was ever present 

' v*sJ r next morning, Mrs King was startled I 

I 'tiiAiiiA!* "* *' ' '' ■ ■ ■ — — 


from her first troubled slumber by a knocking 
at the back door below. Qqjckly throwing on a 
dressing-gown, and full of the thought of her 
husband, she ran down and opened the door. 
It was one of the gardeners from the Ilall, white 
and scared, with the horrible news that Rowan 
King had been murdered during the night. 

A FAMOUS TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

Fkvv Englishmen, we suspect, in thinking of the 
great educationul centres of the world, would turn 
their minds to the Swiss city of Zurich. Yet a 
most excellent authority, the late Sir Francis 0. 
Adams, our envoy at Berne, calls it ‘one of the 
greatest scholastic centres, not only of Europe,* 
but of the whole world.’ Zurich is indeed an 
educationnl marvel. Her primary schools are ’ 
amongst tne best of tlieir kind, and her secondary 
and higher school are not less excellent, whilst her 
medical, phy^ital, physiological, chemical, agricul- 
tural, and other colleges are not oidy ol the highest 
order of excellence, but are in almost bewildering 
I numbers The Zurich University on its present 
looting dates from 1832. Above all, the splendid 
federal institutions for the study of chemistry, 
physical science, agriculture ; the Observatory and : 
so forth, which cluster round the great central 
Poly technician, make the beautiful height's above I 
the city a veritable Acropolis of learning. The ■ 
tout ensemble indeed forms an intellectual High . 
City, and is the pi ide ami glory of the town. All j 
this in a place ot only ninety thousand souls. 

Leaving the other educational institutions, how- 
ever, we desire in the present paper to give some 
little account of the great Polytechnic um and its 
satellites, which together form, beyond all doubt, 
one ot the most important technical colleges in 
the woikl. In these days, everybody is agreed ns 
to the necessity of good technical training if we 
are to maintain at all our industiial eminence 
among nations, and we see technical institutions 
of more or less completeness and efficiency spring- 
ing up here and there in our own country. To 
show, however inadequately, what has been done 
m this direction by the little Swiss nation is the 
object of the present paper. 

Before commencing a description of the different 
buildings, it is perhaps well to remind English 
readers that in Switzerland each canton is left to 
provide as it pleases for it" own educational wants, 
and that, consequently, the public schools are 
cantonal, and not national. There is, however, 
one great exception, that of the Polytechnicum 
of Zurich, which is a national institution, organ- 
ised and maintained by the Swisb Confederation. 
There lias been much talk, too, of founding also a 
great national University; but that project has 
not yet been carried out, whatever may be done 
in the future. 

In 18(iO was commenced the erection of the 
chief or central building, which alone bears the 
name of Polytechnicum. Tlftr-Uaiton of Zurich 
provided a fine site on the heights overlooking the 
town and lake, and also bore the cost of erecting 
the building itself. Then the ( State stepped in, 
and provided all the internal fittings, apparatus, 
&c. ; and now makes liberal grants, to whatever 
amount may be necessary, for the maintenance of 
the institution. The edifice is a conspicuous and « 
imposing quadrangular block, some four hundred v 
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and twenty-five feet by three hundred and fifteen 
feet It is built of stone, in the lower portions 
rough -cut, in the dipper portions dressed. The 
middle part of the principal front, facing west, 
is a grand projection of some ninety-five feet front- 
age, in the rich Renaissance style. The building 
is approached by a fine flight of step*, as it rests 
on a natural terrace, the view from which is 
exceedingly beautiful, and calls forth the admira- 
tion of every visitor. The edifice itself presents a 
singularly massive and imposing appearance. 

Nor does the interior belie the expectations 
formed from a view of the exterior. On entering, 
the visitor finds himself in a grand vaulted en- 
trance-hall, from which two noble staircases lead 
in opposite directions to the upper rooms. At the 
back of the great hall lies the Museum of Anti- 
quities, whore is stored a rich collection of Clas- 
sical and Renaissance art. This collection belongs 
mainly to the University, which, we must not 
forget to say, is housed in the Polytechnicum 
building. In fact, the edifice may be considered 
as divided into two halves or wings, otic, the 
southern, devoted to the purposes of t lie Univer- 
sity ; the other to those of the Technical College 
proper. Another striking room is the Aula, or 
grand reception room, where take place the solemn 
ceremonies and functions, as well as the fertili- 
ties. It occupies the whole front of the central or 
projecting portion of the building, so far as the 
second floor is concerned. The ceiling is adorned 
with beautiful paintings, the subjects being of a 
mythological or allegorical character. At each 
end of this elegant hall is a graceful cs troth, one for 
the professors presiding at the public functions, 
the other for the students singing or declaiming 
on these occasion-.. The w/ratjiti, illustrating gen- 
eral Art and St ienee, more especially Architec- 
ture, which adoni the front of the noith wing, are 
very fine, and well uoithy of notice. But it would 
be simply impossible, as it would lie tiresome to 
the general roudei, togi\e a detailed description 
of each room in this grand edifice ; suffice it to 
say that it is in every way a splendid testimony to 
the talents of its designer, the famous architect 
Semper, who w.is for many years Professor of 
Architecture at the University. 

We have said that the University occupies a 
portion of the Polytechnicum. The remainder of* 
the building — the Polytechnicum proper — accom- 
modates the lollownig Schools or Faculties : 
Architecture, Civil Engineering, Theoretical and 
Technical Mechanics, Mathematics, &e., and 
General Science. In the eeuta al portions of the 
building are the offices of the management, curators, 
and so forth ; whilst the basement contains the 
laboratories, workshop*, and machinery ; the 
lecture-rooms, libraries, and museums being chiefly 
on the upper floor. 

Hardly inferior to the Polytechnicum is the 
‘great Uhimieyebaude, or College of Chemistry. It 
is in the vicinity of the former building, and, like 
it, looks also ^ the weJt. Of this structure the 
lower story Is in freestone, the upper stories partly 
of brick. A fine porch and ornamental gardens 
give the front a mo&t pleasing appearance. The 
central portion of the building is of three stories, 
and has a frontage of about two hundred and 
eighty feet. Fi om this runs on each side a one- 
storied wing one hundred and eighteen feet long. 
The wings projecting rearwards have galleries, 


open at the sides, but roofed in above, so thjfct 
students may, if desirable, experiment in the open 
air. The Chemistry School naturally divides , 
itself into two great sections, the chemieo-indua- < 
trial or technical section, «and the theoretical or f 
analytical division. Entering the vestibule, we \ 
find the former occupying the right-hand portions , 
of the building, whilst the lutter section occupies 
the left-hand. The series of laboratories very 
complete, beinj* designed to m^et the wants of ' 
several subsections — for example, Othe Industrial, 
the Pharmaceutical, the Photographic, the Ana- 
lytical, the Assay, and what not In th is building, 
too, is housed the Station tor the chemico-agri- 
cultnral investigations carried on by the State ; 
but this is not strictly a portion of the great 
technical institution*of which we are treating. 

Leaving till somewhat later a description of 
the laboratories, we will pass on to the third 
the great building^ forming the Teclyp^rtl ‘Col- 
lege. This is the College of Physical- Science, 
lying at some distune^ from the two former. 
Great care was taken in sole*eti»g~*a site for this 
institution, and it 1 * peiched nlcfft on a declivity 
of Zurichberg. In lofty isolation it towers above 
its sister colleges, standing fiee on all sides, acces- 
sible to the light, sun, and air. It is thus qjoof 
from the din of tlm city, from the re vei berationa 
caused by caits or machinery, and from the smoke 
and tainted air which might interfere with the 
delicate expeiiments to be carried on in the build- 
ing. The cost of such an edifice in such a place 
was enormous, the front having to be supported 
by a large substructure. Advantage was taken 
of the formation of the ground to provide under- 
ground laboratories, which are connected with 
the iiuiiu building by a passage and winding 
staircase. 

The main portion of the building, which, by 
the way, is only just completed, has the form in 
ground-plan of a horizontal capital E (UJ) with 
a fi outage of about two hundred and twenty 
feet ; and, with its two-storied centre and 
three-storied wings, with its splendid terrace 
and handsome approaches, is perhaps the most 
striking of all the buildings connected with 
the Polytechnicum, "whilst its position is un- 
rivalled. 

Time would fail to describe the minor but still 
admirable institutions which go to make up the 
great Technical College of Zurich. Suffice it to 
say that there are the College of Agriculture 
and Forestry, the Ob&ervutoiy, and the Botanical 
Guldens, beside* plantations on the Ziuich heights, 
and stations where pra< tical and* e^eri mental I 
horticulture and vine-culture are carried on, the 
whole being available for educational purposes, 
in connection with the Polytechnicum, the Col- 
lege of Chemistry, and the College of Physical ’ 
Science, described above. Truly, a grand tod . 
almost unique collection of institutions for th* , 
furtherance of technical and industrial studies. ' 

1 1 is now' time to turn away from the buildings ; 
themselves and inquire what is being done in'; 
them. The difficulty of giving an adequate idea 
of the work done in the Zurich Polytechnic 
institutions will at once appear wdien it is stated i 
that the staff of professors and teachers numbers 
no fewer than one hundred and twenty-two, and j 
that the astonishing number of two hundred and J 
forty to two hundred and eighty distinct courses ; 
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of lectures are given each six months. So many 
are the subjects taught, and bo various the prac- 
tical courses $aken, tnafc it is only by consulting, 
and indeed carefully studying, the official pro- 
spectuses of the institutions that one can get any 
clear notion of the vast and complex educational 
machinery at work. A general view is all that 
can Ite attempted to be given here. 

TharPolytechnioutii— using this term to denote 
the whole of the ^institutions together— is divided 
''into seven distinct sections or colleges, the courses 
of study varying from two and a half to four 
years. They are : (0 The School of Architec- 
ture, with a course of three and a half years. 
(2) Civil Engineering, (3) Mechanical Engineering, 
with a course of similar duration. (4) Chemistry. 
This splits into twe sections : (a) Cheuiico-indus- 
; trial, with a three years’ course. ( b ) Pharma- 
in which the course of study extends 
I over'ttej^nd a half years. (ft) Agriculture and 
Forestry/ 'here there are the divisions of Agri- 
culture, Forest-culture, wid Agricultural Engi- 
neering, the Attendance required varying from 
two and a half 'co three and a half years. ((») 
Professional, or rather Professorial, School for 
the training of teachers, professors, and scientists 
centrally. This School has two divisions : (a) 
Mathematics (four years’ course). (6) Natural 
Science (three years’ course). (7) L.i*t, and most 
characteristic of all, the Division des (’ours Librcs 
(Freifacrher), or School of Philosophical, Political, 
and General Science, as we may call it The 
studies pursued are very various, but they may 
be grouped under three heads : (a) Mathematics 
and Natural Science, (b) Philosophy, History, 
and Literature, (c) Political Science, Political 
Economy, National Law, with ail additional 
section for Military Science. 

This Division des (Jours Librcs counts by far 
the largest number of students ot any, and is a i 
peculiar feature of the Zurich Polytechnic* um. 
It was called into being to meet a distinct and 
much-felt want. Man cannot live by bread alone, 
neither can he live on mathematics, or chemistry, 
or physics alone ; and even the most earnest tech- 
nical student will crave for some knowledge of 
his own and other tongues and literatures, of the 
history of bygone times, of the laws under which 
he and others live, of the sciences of political 
economy and political philosophy. The Swiss 
authorities early discovered this, hence the Divi- 
sion des Cours Lillies. As its name implies, 
attendance in the classes comprised in this division 
is optional, whereas in the other divisions it is 
compulsory off all who wish to gain diplomas or 
licenses to follow different professions and calling 4 *. 
As a mutter c f fact, considerable numbers of occa- 
sional students, as they may be termed, attend 
these optional courses. It is woitliy of note, 
however, that as a general rule the regular student 
in one oi the compulsory divisions is expected to 
attend also one or other of the optional classes, 
though it is left to himself to make the selec- 
tion. 

The teaching staff, as has been said already, 
numbers some one hundred and twenty-two. Of 
these, forty-nine are regular professors, with 
' uMariop ranging from two hundred pounds to 
JjpP hundred and eighty pounds per uimuin. 

> , ora • elected for ten yeurs, but are eligible 

* f lw % l»*oloetion at the end of that period. There 


are six honorary Professors, with only nominal 
salaries or none at all. The auxiliary or assist- 
ant Professors number twenty-five, all salaried. 
Lastly, there are forty-two * Privivt-docenten,’ 
usually young men of promise who have taken 
high honours in their own university courses. 
The institution of Pri vat-docent is one well 
known to all who have any acquaintance with 
the German university system. From the Privat- 
docenten the Professor class is recruited. GaudR 
dates for admission into the classes of the Poly- 
technicum must have completed their eighteenth 
year, must produce satisfactory certificates of good 
conduct, and must pass an entrance examination. 
The comses are open to foreigners on similar 
conditions. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about this 
institution is its low scale of fees. It will baldly 
be credited by the English reader that the yearly 
fees of a regular student arc only four pounds. 
There are, it is true, certain extras, but they are 
very moderate in amount. The chief of these 
extras are a half-yearly charge of fifteen to sixty 
francs for laboratory, and five francs for use of 
library. There is also an annual charge of five francs 
for sick fund, the student in case of illness being 
nursed at the hospital free of all further charge — 
a really admirable arrangement. To the Privat- 
docent oi Professor-extraordinaiy who teaches him 
the student pays five francs per week. It will 
surprise no one to hear that the lees of the 
students make up only one-sixth of the cost of 
the Polytechnic mn, and, as the institution is 
quite unendowed, the charge on the public tuxes 
is heavy. Including everything, the total cost is 
about a million francs per annum. With a 
liberality that does it the highest honour, the 
Swiss ( ’ou federation admits foreign students at 
the same late as natives. 

In the S( bools, ibe course of instruction in- 
cludes lecture®, laboratory, and other practical 
woik, compulsory repetition, and annual ex- 
aminations. From the day of a student’s 
entrance to the day of- liis leaving, a register 
is kept a sort of log-book, or rather dooms- 
day-book— in which are recorded lii& attend- 
ance, conduct, progres®, efficiency in practical 
work, and what not This register, in fact, fur- 
nishes a complete history of his performances 
during his stay, and on it to a large extent 
depends his piomotion, natural ability being of 
course taken into account Doth native and 
foreign ‘-tudents may compete for the gold or 
silver medals, money prizes, and what not, which 
are awarded. A special feature is the system 
of prizes for the best solutions of scientific pro- 
blems which are proposed for competition, a 
period of eighteen month* being allowed for them. 

The Zurich Poly tech nicum cannot confer 
degrees; these can be, and in a very large number 
of cases are, obtained from the sister institution, 
the Zurich University, But the diplomas of the 
Polytechnic are greatly 1 * vali*~2,v n T\yt only in 
Switzerland but beyond its borders ; and justly 
so, for they mark a high standard technically ana 
professionally. About fifty- four per cent, of the 
students compete for the diploma, and of these 
sometimes not more than forty-five per cent, are 
successful in obtaining them, though as high a 
percentage of passes us seventy-five has been 
reached. On the whole, therefore, only from one- 



fourth to two -fifths of the whole number of 
students succeed in gaining the coveted diploma, 
a fact which speaks volumes for the standard 
.required. 

* In a technical institute, practical work natu- 
rally is of extreme importance, and at Zurich 
everything is done to make this as effective as 
possible. Accordingly, workshops, laboratories, 
and modelling rooms abound ; whilst there are 
plantations, experimental grounds, vineyards, and 
eo forth ; and planting, experimenting, testing, 
building, modelling, go on continually. To agri- 
culture in all its branches great attention is given 
in the separate Schools devoted to those branches, 
and in the farms, forests, and vineyards attached 
thereto. With regard to the laboratories, it must 
suffice to say generally that everything in the 
way of fittings and apparatus is the best that 
modem science can devise. This is especially the 
case in the great Chemistry and Physical Science 
colleges. The marvellous strides made in these 
two branches, amounting almost to scientific revo- 
lutions, necessitate constant additions to, and 
readaptations of the apparatus, and to these calls 
the authorities respond most liberally. These 
colleges are a source of pride and pleasure 
to the federal authorities ; but it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the other sections are 
less thoroughly uttended to. On the contrary, 
the mathematical teaching in the sixth division, 
for instance, is of the highest kind, and can com- 
pete with that given in any university. 

A few words of description of one of the 
laboratories must close this niiort. sketch. The 
visitor finds himself in a large, airy, and lofty 
hall, lighted by high windows oil each side. The 
windows each contain the fittings and apparatus 
required for one student, and there are altogether 
places for sixty-four students in the room. Each 

S lace contains gas jet, water-supply, sink, slab, 
istilled water, apparatus of various kinds, re- 
agents, &c., whilst the best arrangements arc made 
for drainage and ventilation. Compressed air, 
air-pumps, oxygen, and so forth, are plentifully 
supplied. For the more dangetous experiments 
there are special cells of iron in the basement. 
In short, nothing of use or advantage that can 
be devised or procured is wanting in this admir-, 
able institution. 


HENDRIK SWAN EPOEL’S PROMISED 
LAND. 

CHAPTER IV. — HWANEPOEl/s REST. 

Dinner proceeded ; and the meal was followed 
by a great peach-pie and a plentiful supply of 
rich cream. 

* Vrouw Swanepoel,’ said Farquliar, addressing 
his hostess, 1 you fare better up •here than 
your countrymen in Cape Colony ; and your 
cooking is better too. I must compliment you, 
voer-trekke i^ jjf civilisation though you are, on 
being so much ahead of us in the old Colony. 
But there is one thing t« be said : you have some 
wonderful grass-veldt up here for your cows and 
oxen ; aud at the Cape we haven’t always the 
pasture except for sheep aud goats.’ 

The repast— which was accompanied by a light 
wine, hotne-made from the cultivated descendants 
of .the indigenous wild-grape of the country — and 


grace were at length finished ; and pipes and 
tobacco being produced, they adjourned to the 
terrace on the gnady side of the housa 

‘This tobacco,* said Swanepoel, ‘which I think 
you will find passably good, is made from leaf- 
plants actually sprung from a few tobacco-plants 
carried and greatly cherished by our ancestor in 
idl his wanderings. He was a great smoker^and 
he tended the plants he took with him .from 
the Capeland as carefully as hjp own children. 
Even in the droughts ‘and the thirst-lauds he 
passed through, he ever spared water for his 
beloved tobacco-plants ; ana at last, when lie. 
reached this valley, he founa his reward. These 
lands by the river grow fine crops of tobacco, , 
and you may even judge for yourself whether 
it is good or not.’ • 

Farquhar took hold of a great roll of tobacco, 
and cut off a plug or two ; he noticed that.it* 
appeared of a liglyter and more goldey,- colour 
than the Boer tobacco of the Ope, find* that it 
smelt, too, far letter. •Rubbing the plugs be- 
tween li is palms till they were mlshredded, he 
filled his pipe and lit up. Swangpoel was right ; 
the tobacco was delicious ; equal, indeed, to the # 
choicest American, and incomparably better than 
the Cape stuff he had been so long smoking. . 

‘ Well ; but, Mynheer Swanepoel,’ said lie, 

‘ how is it you cure your tobacco so much better 
than the Cape fanners, besides glowing evidently 
a much better leaf?’ * 

‘ Allemagtig !’ laughed the heiyty Dutchman, 
smacking his great thigh w’ith a resounding clap, 
‘you amuse me vastly, Mynheer Murray. It 

I seems, then, that we poor voer-trekkers can teach 
you Colonists something, after all. But all this — 
onr coffee and wine and houses, and every good 
thing in this our settlement — we ow r e to Hendrik 
Swanepoel. He was indeed a man, full of know- 
ledge, learned in books for his times, and far- 
seeing. We build our houses from his plans 
and instructions ; and wo grow and prepare our 
tobacco and wine and coffee from his own 
methods, "laid down in his Book of the Settlement, 
— But see here ; you would know more about us. 

! — Piet, fetch me the great Bible and Hendrik 
Swaiiepoel’s Book of the Settlement.’ 

Piet quickly brought the books from a wagon- 
chest in the corner. Opening an old, stronglv- 
bound book, Swanepoel placed it before hw 
visitor. Farqulmr looked carefully through the 
stained and ancieut pages. He found first, in a 
quaint old-fasliioued handwriting, and in old- 
world Cape Dutch, such as his host and his 
family still used, a short diary* of# Hendrik 
Suanepoel’s journey, beginning in» £760, when 
the Cape settlements were quitted. it’ was all 
deeply interesting ; and the peculiar phraseology*, 
the quaintly-shrewd remarks scattered here and 
there, the stubborn determination to press north* * 
w’ards, and the devout faith in God, greatly f 
struck the yo^ng Englishman, and convinced 
him that, this pioneer of the last century had 
been a mait head ami shoulders above his fellows,, 
whether in knowledge, determination, or 
tility of resource. This was a man evidently . 
far removed from the mould of tha ordinary 
frontier Boer ; and from what Farquhar could 
see, his impress had been transmitted to the , 
flourishing settlement he had founded in thia 
remote wilderness. * ' 
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A perusal of the Joutewl gave Farquhar some 
clue as to the lona§ anil weary wanderings of 
the voer-fcrekkers. The names of tribes passed 
through showed that, after quitting Busiiraan- 
lstnd and crossing the Orange River,* the expe- 
dition had moved slowly through the Griquas 
and various Becliuana tribes. Then a detour 
seemed to have been made, and a great lakfe 
discovered to the westward — evidently, Lake 
N’Gami In swamp-country hereabouts, it 
seemed that fever had taken liold of the trekkers : 
two of the children, the youngest gill and boy, 
had died ; the oxen had almost all perished ; and 
a delay of nearly a year had taken place. Then 
retracing tlieir steps, the party had wandered 
by a long circuitous route f north -eastward, and 
rouud again in a half-circle, until the valley 
where this champion of trekkers had finally 
‘‘-pitched his life-tent, had been attained. 

As Farquhar turned over, tlie faded yellow 
pages of tlie b<Jok> he realised to himself those 
five long years burning toil, of daily and 
nightly dangers from wild beasts and wild men, 
of fever-swamps and thirst-lands ; he realised, 
.too, with what ineffable contentment the lmuly 
voer-trekker had first fastened his gaze upon this 
beautiful valley. Span after span of oxen had 
gone down in the struggle —lost, killed, or worn 
out— and, with infinite trouble and delay, fresh ' 
teams- had been collected and broken, and the 
trek fenewed. It was a wonderful record, as 
Farquhar acknowledged to himself. 

The rest of the Book of the Settlement, as it 
was called, was filled with notes and written 
instructions upon house-building, cropping, the 
cultivation and curing of tobacco, fruits, &c.; the 
treatment of horses and oxen, and many other 
matters. Finally, the book was lor the present j 
closed. Then the great clasped Bible, bearing j 
on its title-page tlie dale 1070, printed at 
Amsterdam, was produced and opened. Upon 
the first ffy-leaf was contained the pedigree of 
the Swancpoels ; upon the second, written in the 
antique hand of Hendrik, a self-devised table of 
the laws of his newly-formed Settlement. Trans- 
lated into English, it ran thus : 

A Table of the Laws of the Settlement of, 
Swanepoel’s Rest, founded by Hendrik 
Jacobus Swanepoel in the year of our Lord 
1765. 

(1) No male descendant of Hendrik Jacobus 
Swanepoel, except such of his sons as for the 
purposes of polity and for the better creation ot 
the Settlement have been so allowed to marry, 
shall marry with black women. (2) No daughter 
or female descendant of the said Hendrik Jacobus 
Swanepoel shall marry with a black man. (3) 
The Settlement is ever subject to the Ten Com- 
mandments of Moses and the Protestant faith 
as taught in the Dutch Church. (4) Tlie Sabbath 
shall be held sacred and undisturbed save in time 
of war. (5) Questions of law, ox policy, and of 
punishment shall be decided by Counv.il of males 
over the age of twenty-one years, and the decision 
of the majority shall prevail and be binding. (6) 
The ceremonies of baptism, marriage, burial, and 
< ; hhachtmaal [communion], the services of the 
' OpMttfch and the teaching of the young, shall be 

a orpJCd by the 1 Predikant [Pastor] for the time 
& tff the Settlement, such Predikant being 


chosen and dedicated -to his office by solemn 
council of the Settlement. The said Hendrik 
Jacobus Swanepoel for the present bearing the 
office until such time as a new Predikant shall 
be appointed. (7) All children shall be educated 
the Predil 


and write well in the Dutch language, to know 
thoroughly the Bible, as also arithmetic, geography, 
and history from the Books of the 'Settlement, 
until the age of sixteen years be attained. 

There wore twenty -one of these rules in all; 
the seven above quoted being fair samples of 
the whole. At the foot of all stood the signa- 
ture— Hkndrik Jacobus Swanepoel. 

‘Now you may judge what sort of man our 
ancestor was,’ *said Mynheer Swanepoel as he 
closed the Bible. Then walking out to the stoep, 
they surveyed the valley. ‘There is our church, 
and beside it our schoolroom, where all our 
children are taught ; there lie our vineyards, 
tobacco- fields, our orchards, and our cornfields ; 
and there, too, pai t of our pastures ; for these 
extend far beyond tlie mountains ; and our cattle 
and flocks are herded by our servants among 
' tlie Bakotwas. When we go forth, I will lead 
you to our various houses, that you may know 
iis all.’ 

For two liouis longer the conversation went 
on, and Farquhar was busily employed in re- 
counting the histoiy of the world for the last 
hundred yoais. The Swanepoels heard with 
nma/enient, and, it must be added, with pain — 
Jtoi although severed by a century ot years and 
many thousand miles item tlieir ancient rulers, 
they lnul retained a w arm loyalty— that the 
Batavian government no longer held the Cape, 
but their ancient foe**, the Bntish. This delicate 
matter was dexterously soi toned by the explana- 
tion of Farquhar that the Pi nice of Orange lnul 
originally, on (lying, in 1705, a refugee to Eng- 
land, from the armies ol Napoleon, handed over 
tlie Cape to George lll.’s government ; and the 
mutter was thus smoothed over. 

At length a native brought tidings that the 
Englishman’s wagon was now at the entrance ; 
and by Farquhar’ s orders it was directed to 
be tlieie outspanned, as it was impossible to 
get it through the narrow pass. Gert Swane- 
poel and his guest now ordered tlieir horses 
to he hi ought lound. Jacobina, or Rina, as wo 
must call lit r, elevating her eye blows, as if sur- 
prised that her company was not requested, 
added to the black servant: ‘Klaas, ye may bring 
round Springliaan abo. ; Then looking aiclily at 
her father : ‘ Ah now, father dear, I have had no 
long ride this month past ; you must even take 
mo too.’ Celt looked with an easy helpless smile 
and a shrug of his broad shoulders from Bina to 
the Englishman, and then, as the latter added,* 
‘Oh yes, indeed, Mynheer Swanepoel, I don’t 
think Ve can do without Miss Bina’s company,’ 
he said : ‘Allemagtig, Burn ; J^u.q.j.jyays get your 
way with me, hussy ; ami as 1 can’t deny our 
new and most welcome ^friend here, why, 1 sup- 
pose we must take you.’ Rina for answer dropped 
a demurely roguish curtsey to both, and took t 
down her little riding-whip from its naik 

The trio mounted, and rode gaily away till 
they came upon the w^agon and Farquha/s be- . 
longings. By his host’s advice, a camp , 
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farmed in a clear open space, and a stout kraal 
of thorns built round, as a protection against 
lions, which haunted the vicinity, although now 
seldom venturing into the valley. The oxen 
and horses were directed to be driven up to 
Gert’s kraals for safety ; and it was arranged 
that three of Farqnhar’s servants should for the 
present stop with the wagon. Then the party, 
led by the father, turned back upon a tour of 
calls, and by dint of some diplomacy, m inaged to 
score to their credit some fifteen of the thirty odd 
establishments in the valley. Gert explained that 
these thirty- three households by no means repre- 
sented all the descendants of Ilendrik Swanepoel. 
Within the hundred years of the little colony’s 
existence, some had met their death by accidents 
in hunting and encounter^ with wild beasts ; 
some few hid died of fever and other diseises 
Three complete families lud by permission of 
the Council trekked away still farther into the 
interior, only to return years after, reduced by 
privation and di*ev*e to the miserable and en- 
feebled renmant of three souls. 

By all the settlers Farqiilwr was received with 
the heartiest welcome and the greatest wonder- 
ment. lfe was looked upon, indeed, by many as 
a kind of materialised angel, descended amongst 
them to bring tidings of the old day>, well nigh 
forgotten, of the dun outer life that Hendrik 
Swanepoel had quitted. Their eyes told plainly 
of the inward working of minds logged ami 
bewildered by the mUt and silence of a century 
of peaceful stagnation, of utter isolation. After 
they had shaken him by the hand, they extracted 
from him a not unwilling promise to stay some 
time with them. Amongst these good and kindly 
souls, the Englishman noted the same old- 
fashioned politeness that lie had found in Gcrt’n 
family, lie noticed, too, that the strain of black 
blood, mtrodm ed a hundred years back, yet lin- 
gered amongst them. There was nothing un- 
pleasant .about it; F.uquhar bad remarked the 
taint Ear more m England in one or two families 
he had met with. A touch of crispness or eifrli- 
uess in the hair, nngnitieenl teeth, here and 
there a clear olive or more swarthy complexion, 
a quicker eye, a more active form than are 
usually seen amongst the Cape Dutch — these 
were the sole traces of the forced admixture of 
bloo 1. On the whole, as Cert Swanepoel assured 
him, and as he himself could see, the race was 
improved and not degenerated, to all outward 
appearance. 

On their way home, Gert told his visitor that 
of his ancestor’s four surviving son**, the eldest 
— his own great-grandfather — had married his 
cousin, the young Dutch orphan girl. The other 
three sons had been mated with three of the 
finest and handsomest girls of the brave and 
warlike race of the Bakotwus, wifli whom the 
trek leers had first fought, and afterwards entered 
into friendship Hendrik’s only other surviving 
child — the«*VuglAci* — had died unmarried. In 
Gert’s own family there was but the faintest 
tinge of coloured blood*. Gert’s grandfather had 
married, of course, a cousin, a daughter - her- 
self almost pure white — of the union between 
Hendrik’s second son and a native girl ; and 
in his own generation the tinge was almost, 
and in his children’s entirely, imperceptible. 
Amongst the rest of the settlers, owing to the 


Bakotwa blood on the aides of both father and ' 
mother, the dark ^strain liras rather more pet- . 
eeptiblc. • * 

At length, nearly wearied out, just as the 
red sun was sinking beliifld the mountain-chain, 
Farquhar was fain to cry ‘ Enough ; ’ and the 
party, crossing the rude bridge, made their 
way back to the great homestead. It Was a 
glorious, warm, mellow evening ; the valley was 
now bathed in a ruddy flush* of colour ; the 
mountains stood as they had >tood for a;ons, 
silent and solemn, yet inexpressibly beautiful ; 
those that fronted the dying light, clad in a 
spreading mantle of softest rose ; others, from 
which the splendour of day had well-nigh 
passed, arrayed m a deep purple, wonderful 
and most glorious fo look flpon. Beneath the 
Hushing splendour might be seen the herds of 
oxen and cows, and the flocks of sheep afad 
goats returning in charge of their mative herd- 
bovs fo their lespecthe kraals, their’ lowings 
and bleating* pleasanlt' roKmau^ through the : 
warm air. The white hoiue*tepdH now gleamed j 
ruddily here and there. Never, thought Far- j 
qulmr, had he set eyes on so fair a scene, not 
even amid the shaggy uplands and the dark- 
green bush-veldt* ol well-loved Albany. • 

After a cheery supper and a smoko, and 
a cup of peach brandy and water, bedtime 
arrived. The day had been one of nc\v sen- 
sations and infinite surprises to the* young 
Englishman, and he was not s $rry to retire to 
the great room where the sons slept, and 
where a comfortable bed had been prepared 
for him. Bum and her little sister advanced 
to bid good-night aitlessly, but evidently ex- 
pec ting as they shook hands some warmer 
greeting. As lie kissed Bum’* toft cheek, a 
thrill of pleasure ran through Farquhar’s veins 
and fibres*. Then the soft brown eyes met his, 
seemingly with a keen pleasure, and with 
‘Good-night’ they parted. 

B O Y II ODD. 


How pleasant it is to be recalled to the days 
of youth and the times that have all too quickly 
tied by a cat* li from the old harmony sounding 
clear through the din of life’s busy tin moil. It 
conies upon us so suddenly, and witlial so pleas- 
antly, like the fust breath of pure country air 
after a sultry summer in the Reading Room 
of the British Museum, that it invigorates 
the whole system with a rejin ciiescencc pecu- 
liarly its own. It makes life purer and holier , 
for a time, by carrying our thoughts away 
from the tierce struggle for existence back into 
the dreamy thought-land of our first spontaneity , 
and love. • 

Such a refreshing glimpse of the old life come 
back 'to fts the other day when we picked up 
a little book called Tales and Hhyrnes in the , 
Lindsey Folk-speech. It is a mere trifle— a few 
sketches, riddles, and song*, throvfcn together 
with a slight introduction. But it has a fresh- , 
ness and originality truly delightful j and one j 
which gives a native of Lincolnshire a thrill v 
of keen pleasure by its perfect delineation ami* 
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poetiesympathy with the customs and speech 
Of thestlil untutored c YellowSelly.’ 

We cannotf be boys for ever, and would not 
if we could, for manhood’s pleasures and occupa- 
tions are more engrossing, if less satisfying than 
those of youth ; but still, on looking back, those 
years of superabundant energy and perfect healthy 
shin# like a fair picture set in a bright frame, 
illuini hated with a ruddier, warmer light than 
we find in the world of to-day. 

The old tree-shaded farmstead rises up before 
the mind as we write, with its covered feeding- 
yards and vast granaries, built when wheat was 
still worth growing, and the country was engaged 
in endless wars. The orchards had a heavy 
fruitage in a fair season, thorgh lichens, canker, 
and slow decay had done their worst, unchecked 
by the kindly hand of man for a generation. 
Tnfe large fishpond at the side of the paddock 
was full of beds of the white .vater-lilies, where 
perch and pike rind carp basked and sported 
as they listed in the sun’s 1 full blaze. No coarse- 
billed goose was allowed to defile its bosom ; 
and the ducks were so constantly crossed with 
the far-flying mallard, that in the evening they 
would call their cousins from the sky to join 
tlier: midnight revelry. Perhaps if you ap- 
proached the bank quietly through the orchard, 
as the gloaming was settling silently into night, 
dim shadows would steal away, like the ghosts 
of restless sinners. A sinner, indeed, is Jack 
Hern, or the H,.*ron-Sew as he is locally called, 
and a robber of unlimited capacity, as every 
pisciculturist knows to his cost. The same bird 
that moves so silently away in the dusk would 
have taken flight with a scream of fear in the 
broad daylight if suddenly surprised. 

A huge willow overshadowed the water from 
bank to bank, and gave a secure retreat to a 
boy feeding the fish with an eye to future sport, 
or watching the quick movements of the timid 
water-hens ; or the mud-fetching, lly-catching 
swallows and martins that skimmed over the 
water from light to dark. The cobwebs and 
dust of a hundred years could not keep one from 
the high roof-trees of the barn ‘ami sheds; or 
the other from attaching its tiny house to the 
insecure surface of the whitewashed bricks 
beneath the eaves. In the woods which surround 
the house, and shade it from the north and 
westerly winds, the rooks caw out their evening 

n er in the afterlight, as of old, with a final 
, -throated intonation like the last Amen of 
a cathedral cjjoir after the parting benediction, 
from some Slry-faced patriarch not quite sure of 
his footing oh the overladen branch. But the 
sons of the place stand no longer in reverent awe 
listening to their pious lullaby, as the fretted 
tracery of the canopy of ash has ceased to seem 
the floor of heaven long ago. The men have 
grown too knowing for any folklore or old wives’ 
hales, however cunningly told by village word- 
painters with master-minds for Gothic detail. 
They would not think of getting ftp before 
dawn now, as they once did, to see whether the 
birds prayed together before flying away to feed. 
Parson rodk, ' as we used to call him, is the 
farmer’s plague nowadays, a May-day sport 
for httlLa-dozen guns. 

Marble and peg - top in the pebble-strewn 
v ichoalyard were our sports then, with an occa- 


sional game of hockey in the narrow green lane 
down by the beck, none the less enjoyed because 
it was forbidden ground. What a craning of 
necks and stretching out of sticks there was 
when the ball flew over the parapet of the bridge 
at the bottom of the incline, till some one less 
fortunate than his fellows ‘ caved in ’ with a 
hollow bank, or shot from his footing on the 
slippery stones into the deeper water. He was 
the ‘ cat’s-paw ’ and the hero of the hour at once, 
and the game began again with increased glee, 
a heavy push from the sodden ‘water-rat’ being 
almost as good as a ducking. The powers that 
were had to be appeased in the person of the 
Squire, by standing aside with much touchings 
of caps as lie passed to market or the magistrates’ 
bench ; or when Tommy took up all the road 
with Beauty, Bright, Diamond, and Blackbird 
drawing one of their weekly wagons of pota- 
toes or corn to the nearest canal, for we had 
a wholesome dread of the cartel’s whip from past 
experience. 

After the age of school-days and playthings 
came the time of youthful sporting weapons. 
The long-bow with mallet-headed arrows for * 
' little birds of delicate plumage ; and the cross- 
bow with leaded iron bolt for all strong- winged 
fowl. A stetd bow, with gun-like butt and 
wooden band, with a slit on either side for the 
catgut to play through, was a formidable weapon 
even in the hand of a boy. Never shall we 
forget the first wood-pigeon that fell by our 
hand. 

It was late one" brilliant August afternoon 
when we set out prepared for slaughter. The 
sorrel amongst the grass was just beginning to 
redden here and there, and the dewberries were 
already blackening the hedges above the pink 
leaves of the wild geranium and still brighter 
arum berries, as we crept down the shady side 
of the home- wood. A rabbit staited up from 
the grass on the. line of the old Prcceptoiy wall 
where the Knights Templars had once fluuriVhed 
in all their splendour ; but lie did not hold a 
moment to take a second look at the advancing 
foe, and ran at once to earth on the bank- 
side without giving a fair chance for a shot. 
We climbed the fence and .entered the lower 
side of the wood with as little noise as possible, 
but not before two young blackbirds had flown 
off with a startled cry sufficient to warn every- 
thing within healing distance. Nothing abashed, 
we faced the north-wester which was rippling 
the leaves of the poplars and beeches into one 
uniform direction and hiding any sound we 
made. The sough of the wind and the constant 
movement of the underwood was our only 
chance of approach with such a wily bird as 
the ringdove, which on a quiet daj r would notice 
a movement on the ground or the breaking 
of ft twig at a hundred yards’ distance. On 
we stole with the field-nice playing in und out 
of the grass and brambles, startled 

squirrels rushing up the trunks of the nearest 
trees to their leafy home . 1 The pigeon’s favourite 
rest was a sycamore which overtopped the rest 
of the wood by some feet. Plaintive cooing 
came from its upper branches, showing us our 
game was at hand, if we could only reach it 
unobserved. The moments flew, our hearts beat 
high ; the sound ceased ; we stopped on the 
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instant, fixed like a statue, leaning face down- 
wards on the crossbow. It began again, and 
we moved on, till at last we glided under the 
outer branches of the sycamore itself. Now the 
real difficulty lay before us. How were we to 
find the position of the birds without exposing 
ourselves to the quick eyes hidden among the 
upper foliage ? 

Any one who has not tried to peer into the 
matted top of a large tree in full leaf unseen by 
a shy and wary bird, can have no idea of the 
difficulty of the undertaking. The form of a 
dove outlined against a varying thickness of 
green leaves lit up by sunlight is a most diffi- 
cult thing to recognise even* when in full view. 
Over and over again, when waiting for them 
under a tree in a pea-field, we have seen a bird 
alight at the end of a branch and disappear from 
view as it closed its wings. But when you do 
not know in what part of the tree the birds 
are, while a single false step will bring you into 
full view and flush the game, the difficulty 
is infinitely increased, and, as a general rule, 
becomes an almost impossible feat. 

Luck favoured us in our first attempt of the 
kind, as it has never done since, excepting in 
the pairing season. After a little twisting of 
the body and steady gazing into the mass of 
leaves on the opposite side of the tree, a fine 
cock-bird discovered itself by cooing loudly to 
its mate. The branch trembied on which it sat, 
its sheeny neck and breast shone out in the sun- 
light, and the whole bird became visible except- 
ing the head, which was bullion by a fluttering 
leaf. The gut of the bow had been strung 
before we eutered the wood, and nothing was 
required hut to slip a bolt into the wooden 
barrel and to raise it to the shoulder. 

To hit a bird at ten yards swaying to and 
fro at the end of a blanch with a modern 
breech-loader is no great feat ; but to do the 
same with the single bolt of a crossbow requires 
the nicest art. Over and over again the bird 
was waved into the field of sight by the swa/ing 
branch, hut pulse or nerve failed at the critical 
moment. At last in a hopeless flurry we pulled 
the trigger just before the wing-joint came into 
view. The twang of the released gut sent five* 
unseen birds flying away from their afternoon 
siesta, and down with a plump — which sounds 
so sweet in the ears of a sportbinau— came the 
lovely cock. 

The clubhead — a light thin oak stick with 
a large clubbed root, made more heavy with 
lead — for throwing at rabbits or anything that 
practical ingenuity could steal upon, was an- 
other W’eapon of this same period. The idea 
was borrowed from a book of travels, but by 
whom and amongst what people we are unable 
to say at this distance of time This was the 
age also of the three-brick trap, the horse-lmir 
noose, and birdlime ; <jf ceaseless wandering by 
wood and *fs^uin, # over meadow and iallow r , rifling 
their varied treasure of skin and feathers, eggs 
and fiow'er, in season find out of season, when- 
ever we were permitted. 

Then there was the fishing ! What famous fun 
it was ! We have been at it from light to dark, 
and have gone to bed too weary to eat, to rise to 
it again on the morrow as fresh as ever. Men 
may, still keep to it in after-life, but for our part 


we have given it up. Where is the sense of free- 
dom and reckless nappinedl now with which we 
‘ trawled * in the preserved drains uhder the nose 
of the watchers, or ‘snickled* the twelve-pound 
pike under the old willow* by the lake before the 
Hall windows in the early morning light? Gone, 
all gone ; our plenteous waistcoats and slow gait 
forbid any idea of the kind. • 

Surely it was not right that the ponds t>f one 
lordship should be overstocked with fish, and in 
the next — ours, of course — the old clay-pits q,uite 
empty? Especially, too, when the Squire, ‘like 
a canny man,’ as the Scotsh gardener s^id, was 
not over-particular in asking questions. 

The fresh -water mussels in the home fishpond 
at the Hall had a great attraction for us, though 
the pearls we found were of the very smallest 
size and never free in the shell. It w r as so ridi- 
culously full of them, that ‘the old gentleman * 
himself could notp have cooled hi^. soles for a 
moment without having a pendant to every toe. 
Three boys were aUvaj* told off qp the occasion 
of a visit to watch the gate and floors of the old 
walled garden, to whistle a warning in caBe of 
need ; while another followed the deaf old 
gardener — who was so near-sighted that he 
several times fell over his own basket, and «nce 
into the pond itselT — and all w ? as well. We crept 
noiselessly out of the rhododendron hushes, and 
were soon flat on the grass by the pond, Peering 
into the mud through two feet of crystal water. 
There the bivalves rested in an upright position 
from a foot to eighteen inches apart as far as the 
eye could see, with just the tips of their open 
sjiells, fringed with delicate* tendrils, peeping out 
of the mud. Our mode of taking them was 
simplicity itself : we inserted a piece of fine iron 
wire into their open ends, which caused them to 
close with so tenacious a grip that we could draw 
them slowly from their resting-.places and jerk 
them into the expectant basket. Twenty minutes 
would suffice to collect -over a stone-weight, when 
a Bturt'Was made for the clay-pits, but with 
proper precautions, for our burden would have 
betrayed us, till we were well off the Master’s 
place. • 

The great pool by the side of the Gothic bridge 
that hud once spanned the beck was another 
favourite spot. \Ve have sat motionless, fishing 
for hours from the broken central pier, under the 
shade of the great ash, whose sweeping bough had 
carried us over the eleven feet of eddying water. 

It was here we found the seventeen perch sailing 
round and round in the back-watgr of the liole 
in the afternoon light. * * 

‘Gently mnv, Mat. Give me thfi whip, and a 
six-foot gimp with an' unbaited Tour-pronged 
hook’— our language was more expressive than 
piscatory, and savoured of the farmyard more 
than the stream. 

You call it poaching, murder, to take them all, 
and without rod too, Mr Would-be Walton? 
Well, just try to draw’ seventeen perch out of a 
hole one By one without frightening the rest by 
any other means. It is not so easy as it looks to : 
one who know's nothing about the art of tickling 
fish ; and we w'ere hungry village bofo and fish , 
is very good, either cooked fresh from Thjhe water 
or cold with salt and vinegar— especially if you : 
have caught it yourself. 

As we grew' older and more adept at woodcraft 1 
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the range of our sport extended. Baited night- 
lines set iu reedy shallows will catch water-liens 
'and wild-duct as well as eels, and properly con* 

: celled spring-traps hold the proudest of .England’s 
common wiia-fawl, the* gray goose. All depends 
on the skill of the trapper, with local knowledge 
of |fhe ground and the habits of the bird. This 
•and Svery other information was to be had at 
‘Secnnd$haud to begin with on a promise of secrecy 
from an old hand who knew ‘ought that could 
‘be learned about ratting the ostensible reason 
dfor his always being in our company when not 
less reputably employed. He taught us the use 
'of the trammel and gate-net ; and showed by an 
illustrative example how to take a hare in any 
-field with a snare and a terrier dog. 

* You fine gentlemen an’ farmers’ sons may go 
where you like, tm mocking after nests and bits 
o’ weeds with your fine picture-books o’ bods and 
hem’s, anjd nobody s’pects you ft’ ony thing; while 
the likes o’ me cau’t walk doon the lane wi* my 
hands in my pockets, or f oue of them keepers is 
after me, frit o*ut r o’ his mind aboot sum mats. As 
if an honest man didn’t know on which leg he 
halts hissen/ 

, The keepers did ‘s’peef more than they openly 
acknowledged; but they had r private and very 
good reasons for not seeing what was under their 
eyes sometimes, as the poacher more than hinted 
,;in this gnomic reference to halting. | 

, This ne’er-do-well was a true son of the sod ; 
;a$ cunning as iv iox and shy as a woodcock, his 
hand against eveiy man, and every mans against 
him excepting in bargain or carouse. He lived 
oh five acres of freehold in the next parish, and 
never worked off Ins own land excepting as a 
mole and rat catcher. It was only alter repeated 
'efforts that we gained his confidence and sym- | 
pathy and learned the full exteut of his accom- | 
plishments ; for he had commuued with Nature 
till he knew her by heart. The woods and 
commons, sluggish streams, and snipe-covered 
bogs were his books, aud he had not poyed over 
them long nights and days for nothing. Every 
sound and hum was a living language to his 
watchful ears, every motion uud colour a true 
indication to his marvellous eye. The chatter of 
the magpies a little before dawn told bun that 
Ml 1 * Velvets had entered the wood close by, 
'though that worthy could not understand, when 
(the dog found his lair later on, how the poacher 
, got wind and stole away unseen. When we 
followed the hare across the new-fallen snow on 
the common, , he told us beforehand she would 
•- bolt from* Che furze-bush by her changed ‘loup- 
I ings ; * though from that day to this we have 
[iliever been able to predict the same event under 
; similar circumstances. The cry aud action and 
\ trail of every bird and beast were known to him ; 

| sometimes the eyes, sometimes the ear received 
I ‘the required sign, from which the well-stored 
mind drew a rapid and always accurate concili- 
ation. We do not wish to make a hero of this 
; poacher ; but give him his due, he wfos a man 
jaftjd a brother, and a remarkably clever man 

| -Happy j&ues those old Lincolnshire days were, 
the unlicked whelp appeared in all 
vigour, as the following anecdote will 
W*«jr. ■ Mat’s father was a farmer, and a local 
t [preacher for the Wealeyans, though he attended 


church when the chapel was closed. He was as 
upright a man and good-natured a soul as ever 
stepped. In his earnest desire to do good to his 
fellow-creatures lie had started a prayer-meeting, 
which was held every Wednesday afternoon in 
His ‘best room,’ and followed afterwards by an 
old-fashioned tea, for ‘ times were good and tilings 
went merrily 5 m the days we speak of.. 

On one of these meeting-day 6 three of us 
ensconced ourselves, for the purpose of watching 
the company arrive, in a hole we had made early 
the previous morning on the top of a Btraw 
stack, which had been set close to the end of the 
house, to make room for the incoming crops. The 
‘ meetihgers ’ had hardly assembled when Mat 
hurst into a fit of smotheied laughter, and 
without saying a word, bade us follow him as 
quickly as we could, (lueesing there was some- 
thing in the wind, we were only too happy. We 
slid down from the stack and took a ‘mouch’ 
round. All \u\s quiet; the men were in the 
harvest-field, the mistress and maids in the 
prayer-meeting. By dint of no little exertion 
we carried a twenty-foot ladder to the top of 
the stuck, from which it was an easy matter to 
reach the top of the house. By the aid of a little 
bailey from the 1 my- lio use, Mat was soon mount- 
ing the rool with his mother’s largest gray gosling 
under his arm. lie had made an attempt to 
catch the old gander ; but he had proved too 
powerful aud refractory at close- quarters. To 
drop the short ladder Irom the stack and carry it 
back to the spot we had taken it from and to. 
return to our snug 'hiding-place was the voile of 
a couple ot minutes. Mat waited patiently by 
the gutter till all was ready below, and then 
slowly climbed on hand and knees to the ridge 
oi the roof ; an effort of the most fool-hardy 
danger, considering how lie was burdened. Stand- 
ing on tiptoe and holding on by an ornamental 
groin of bricks, lie deliberately dropped the 
gosling, tail foremost, down the old-Jaslnoncd 
open chimney of the drawing-room, the poor 
bird giving a frantic cry us he let go of its bill. 
Waiting a moment to listen, he ran down the 
tiles, landed on the stack with a bold spring, and 
buried himself beside us in the straw. 

•» What took place within the room we did not 
learn till late the same evening, when we came 
home f'tonn jUhwff. Mury, the voluble dahy-maid, 
told us with much laughter that her master had 
just leached his long-winded petition against the 
devil— a notable personage in the pruyers of our 
younger days — when an awful black ‘summats,’ 
whose identity no one doubted for the moment, 
with half a ton of soot, came down the chimney 
and began ‘to flusker aboot. 5 

What we did hear irom our hiding-place were 
appalling shrieks from frightened women ; while 
a moment ' after there was a stampede ‘ sky- 
waunock,’ helter-skelter, of the much besooted 
congregants through the,* open French windows, 
followed by the black cause of ffll fl iynA* fear with 
outstretched neck ‘skirling awful/ The poor 
bird was pursued in turn 'by the worthy minister, 
Bible in hand, with objurgations loud and 
strong. 

There was no more prayer-meeting that after- 
noon ; and if the good man, who came into the 
yard a few minutes after to cool his heated mind, 
had suspected or discovered our hiding-place, our 
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skins would have paid dearly for the pleasure we 
had enjoyed. 

Another escapade, in which we did not get off 
quite so easily, was pelting the bargees, as* they 
1 passed up and down the river, with the small 
potatoes which were often to be found lying 
about the landing-stage. Over and over again, 

< in language, more expressive than polite, we were 
warned at the risk of our skin to desist. But as 
long a9 potatoes were plentiful and the boatmen 
a fair mark, the temptation was too strong to be 
resisted, especially as there seemed so little risk 
of retaliation. A day came at last, however, 
when, one of the long-suffering objects of our 
attention stole a march on us by landing in his 
boat at a point round the bend of the river and 
stealing up behind us under cover of the bank 
while we were busily employed with Iris mate. 
He had provided himself with an ash sapling, or, 
as he called it, ‘an eeli-plant,’ which he used 
with such promptitude and vigour on legs and 
sides and backs that sitting or lying was no work 
of supererogation for a week to come. The man 
in the barge joined his friend as soon as lie could, 
and took ‘a topping-up turn’ with each boy when 
the other had done, and finally half drowned us 
by holding us down in the river ‘to cool the welt 
fever’ which was fast coming to a head. With a 
potato stuffed into mouths and well plastered into 
its place witli warp or liver mud, they left us in 
a sorrier plight than wo had ever been before, 
but perfectly cured of our mama for eockshying 
with potatoes. 

But why should we scrilihle away in our 
garrulous old age about the happy hall -forgotten 
past, when it is the eternal ‘now’ of the present 
which demands the attention of old and young 
alike? Only because the little book vve picked 
up the other day by our fellow county-woman 
has brought back the past with its timeworn 
dialect and quaint tales so clearly as to induce a 
fit of scribbling mania. Men dwell with the 
longest and greatest pleasure on whatever tickles 
their fancy and vanity most ; and both fancy and 
vanity were tickled by being asked to criticise a 
thought and language once as familiar as the 
cold boiled bacon and small-beer of a Lincoln- 
shire farmhouse. 


A PREDICTED REVOLUTION IN 
GUNNERY. 

A gun which dispenses with gunpowder or 
other explosive, and which therefore can no 
longer he correctly described as a firearm, is 
certainly a somewhat startling novelty in lethal 
weapons. Such a gun has recently been invented, 
and put to experimental trial ; and the results 
pf these experiments have induced *its friends 
to believe that it represents the small-arm of 
the future. How 1 far they are justified in these 
anticipationfwb shall presently see. 

The inventor of the ‘(las Gun,’ tvs it is called, 
is M. Paul Giffard, who bears a name which 
has already won confidence among mechanical 
engineers because of his brother’s well-known 
invention of the Steam-injector, a device by 
which a boiler under pressure can be supplied 
with water without the aid of a pump. 


In outward appearance the gun does not 
seem to differ from the “usual type of rifle 
or fowling-piece, as the’ case may be — for thq 
new principle can be applied to either weapon j 
— except that just beneath the barrel, and 
forming apparently a part of the stock, there 
is a metallic cylinder about nine inches king, ; 
and about double the diameter of the barrel ; 
itself. In this cylinder is • contained the 
motive-power, or ballistic force which is utilised ! 
in lieu of ordinary gunpowder, for sending 
the bullet or charge of shot on its deadly 
mission. This propulsive power is provided by 
gas ; but this gas, .instead of being generated, 
by the combustion of powder, is obtained for 
every discharge by the release from pressure 
of a drop of liquid which immediately assumes 
the gaseous form. * This liquid is contained in 
the cylindrical vessel bplow the barrel of the 
gun which lias been already mentioned. A pull 
on the trigger of the weapon causes a hammer 
to fall, as in the case of old-fashioned muskets 
but the blow, instead of acting upon a per- 
cussion cap, opens a vulve in the cylinder, where- 
upon a drop ol liquid escapes into the barrel 
above, expands into gas and drives the bullet 
out, which by a previous operation has been 
placed in position. 

There is no mysteiy whatever about the liquid 
which is employed in this novel form of gun. 

It is simply liquefied carbon* dioxide, or, to give 
it its more common names of choke-damp, or 
carbonic acid gas. For it is met with all over the 
world ol nature as a gas. It is alwajs found when 
carbon is burnt in excess of oxygen or air; it 
occurs free in the air and in * many mineral 
springs and forms the food of plants, from which 
they derive their woody structure. It is also 
found in* the craters and fissures of volcanoes, at 
the bottom of old wells, and in beer-vats. It 
occurs as the deadly choke-damp known to 
miners, and has killed many because of its irre- 
spirable nature. Should the fond anticipations 
of the promoters of the Gas Gun prove to be 
founded on correct data, the deadly vapour will 
now commence a new era of destructiveness in 
another way. It is strange that any one 
should be found applying tlie # same force 
which gives effervescence to ginger »beer and 
similar harmless fluids to the destruction o i 
life. 

The Gas Gun depends for its efficiency upon 
the circumstance that carbon dioxide can, like 
other gases, and far more easily than* some, he 
reduced by pressure to the liquid state. That 
is to say, supposing that we have an amount of 
the gas” at our disposal— it is easily prepared 
by adding* acid to lime in the form of chalk ; 
or marble— a powerful pump and a strong metal' 
receptacle, w e can by pumping the gas into that 
receiver gradually cause the gas to atj^uthe the 
liquid form. The change will begin w^en the 
amount of gas compressed amounts to. thirty#/; 
six times the volume of the receiver* 1 Every , 
stroke of the pump after this has been arrived? 
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at produces fresh condensation, until the receiv- 
ing vessel is full of liquid. The gas will then 
be described as being under a pressure of thirty- 
six atmospheres; and as one atmosphere may 
be said to represent a pressure of fifteen pounds 
on the square inch, it follows that the entire 
pressure exerted by the liquefied gas against the 
waifs of its containing vessel is this amount 
multiplied thirty-six times, or an aggregate 
pressure of over five hundred pounds on the 
aquare inch. 

Those accustomed to ffceam-pressnres may be 
apt to be misled by these figures, and may look 
upon a pressure of five hundred pounds as sotne- 
iliing uncontrollable, for they will reckon that 
it is about four times the pressure at which 
a locomotive boiler is commonly worked. They 
will also be apt to imagine that there must he 
great difficulty in obtaining a receptacle strong 
euough , to -v bear such a strain. But they here 
lose sight of the circumstance that a gas-container 
is not like o. steam-boiicr, subjected to fervent 
heat, and the wear and. tear w bicli that constant 
heat brings with it. A small cylinder of good 
"mild steel not more than a quarter of an inch 
in thickness will bear u gas-pressure of between 
twV» and three thousand poijuds on the square 
inch ; and hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen are 
now supplied commercially in such vessels, the 
presstgre beiug, when such cylinders leave the 
works, one hundred and twenty atmospheres, or 
eighteen hundred pounds on the square inch. 
So that it will be seen that there is no question 
of danger in using a cylinder which is only 
charged to five hundred pounds pressure. 

We may now come to the advantages claimed 
for the new weapon. In the first place, it will 
discharge five hundred shots consecutively at 
an estimated cost of less than one penny for 
ga9. It makes no report beyond that which 
is heard when an air-gun is discharged. It does 
not recoil — or ‘kick,’ as ‘the common term is — 
and there is no fouling of the barrel. The 
absence Of report is ’ to our minds a rather 
doubtful advantage, but one which will be cer- 
tainly appreciated by the burglar, poacher, and 
oilier predatory characters who commonly carry 
firearms ; hut the other advantages claimed 
ore certainl? valuable ones. 

But surely such an advantage cannot be fairly 
claimed without at once admitting that the 
weapon is wanting in power. For the noise 
made by the discharge of a firearm is to some 
exteufc a measure of its carrying power, the 
noise btfifig occasioned by the more or less dis- 
placement pt the air by the outrush of gas. 
The absence of recoil may also give rise to a 
suspicion of want of power, for it is an estab- 
lished law that action and reaction are equal 
and opposite. If the bullet is projected iu one 
direction, the gun from which it is fired must 
of necessity move in the opposite direction, and 
is only because the weight of the weapon is 
So much greater than the bullet that' the ‘kick’ 
3e‘ not more apparent than it commonly is. The 
m_bcr advantage claimed would have been a 
Am nabWconsideratio n in the days when gun- 
of the very dirty kind ; but the new 
'SpPO;0<JW»pouud smokeless powder does not foul 
C ft ft Uft ed any more than 
oiityonife acid would. 


Clever as the invention undoubtedly is, we 
are constrained to believe that it can never 
represent a serious rival to gunpowder. It is 
noteworthy that when the Gas Gum Was lately 
tried in London, the apparatus was adapted to 
small saloon rifles only. The range wpa only 
about twenty yards, and the muzzle velocity 
of the weapon, instead of being indicated by 
recognised instruments which are made for that 

E u r pose, was gauged by the flattening of the 
fillet on the target. For such weapons, which 
arc mere toys, and for sporting-guns, the gas 
system may possibly prove to he effective ; and 
if so, the sportsman will greatly value a weapon 
which will enable him to bring down a bird 
without frightening away all the other game 
within earshot. But it is quite clear that the 
force employed can never be made to do the 
same work in a rifle barrel which is accomplished 
by gunpowder. The latter at the moment of 
combustion exercises a force which we all know 
to be it resistible, and all this power is required 
to carry the bullet to the extreme ranges now 
demanded. Jt would be easy to prove by figures 
that the pressure exerted by gunpowder is more 
than seventy times that obtainable from the 
liberation of liquefied carbon dioxide. But the 
inability of the new method to compete with 
the old can he more readily shown by pointing 
out that in the former the ballistic power suffi- 
cient for hundreds of discharges is easily held 
in check by a thin steel cylinder. A single 
charge of gunpowder exploded in such a recep- 
tacle would shutter it to nieces, and would at 
once demonstrate that the old-fashioned explosive 
need not fear being superseded by liquefied 
carbonic acid. 


TO THOSE WHO KAIL. 

Courage, brave heart; nor in iliy pm pose falter; 

<io on, and win the fight at any cost. 

Though sick and weary after heavy conflict, 

Bejoice to know the battle is not lost. 

The field is open still to those brave spit its 
Who nobly stniggle till the strife is done, 

Through sun and storm with courage all undaunted, 
Working and waiting till the battle’s w r on. 

The faiiest peails are found in deepest waters, 

The brightest jewels in the darkest mine; 

And through the very blackest hour of midnight 
The star of Hope doth ever brightly shine. 

Press on ! Tress on ! the path is steep and rugged, 

And storm-clouds almost hide Hope's light from 
vie v; 

But you can pass where other feet have trodden : 

A few more steps may bring you safely through. 

*’ 

The battle o’er, a victor ci owned with honours; 

By patient toil, each dLBculty past, 

You then may see these days of bitter failure 
But spuired you on to greater deeds at last. 

Nellie Barlow. 
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AN HISTORIC AMERICAN ROAD. 
When wo alight at the station known as 
‘ M unroe’s, ’ on the Lowell System of the Boston 
and Maine Railroad, we are within a few yards 
of wliat must be considered as historically the 
most interesting Road ih the United States. The 
entire length of it from Boston to Concord is 
but sixteen miles, and the portion we propose to 
traverse but half that distance ; but no atones 
ever read a more stirring, and, to an Englishman, 
perhaps a more humiliating, rcrnion to man than 
do the stones of this quiet, old-world American 
Road, along which Earl Percy marched early in 
the morning of April 19, 177.”), with the object 
of destroying the ‘rebel* magazines and stores at 
Concord, full of confidence and hope, and along 
which in less, than six hours he scampered — 
literally scampered — back, baffled, disorganised, 
beaten, and disgraced. 

Let us step out on this fresh, brisk, early 
winter morning, and read the sermon as we 
walk ; literally, we may read it, for a patriotic 
Government has plainly labelled every point of 
interest along the entire route. * 

The road from the station leads almost directly 
up to the house from which the station is named, 
an old-world, single-storied ‘ shingle ’-house, with 
a weather-beaten tiled roof, and old-fashioned 
glass-sided doors, standing amidst pleasant gar- 
dens on a grassy eminence close to the main-road 
side. A tablet on the house-front says : 

Earl Percy’s Headquarters and Hospital, April 18, 1775. 

The Munroe Tavorn, built 1085. 

It is so peaceful now on this deserted country 
road, the sun shines so, benignly, and the fresh 
Sweet air, the yellow curls of a child 

bowling her hoop, makes such soft music through 
the great elms and the*solcmn firs, that one finds 
it hard to picture the scene presented here on 
that fateful April morning one hundred and 
fifteen years ago. 

We try to think of the arrival of Earl Percy 
and his veterans of the 23d, the ‘King’s Own,’ 
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the 47th Regiments, ajid the Royal Artillery, 
after their night-march from Leclfrnere’s Point, 
Boston — that night-march whfeh had already 
been discounted by the dashing ride of Paul 
Revere — by Milk Street, past the old Davenport 
Tavern, now standing at the corner of N«rtli 
Avenue and Beech Street ; past the Black Horse 
at Arlington ; by the old. Tufts Tavern—a dis- 
tance of ten miles. We try to picture the con- 
fidence and self-satisfaction with which all looked 
forward to the issue of the day’! proceedings as 
they quaffed Miinroe’s ale and looked to their 
| flints and primings, for there was not a man 
from the Earl himself to the smallest drummer- 
boy who was not assured that at the first glint 
of sun-rays on bayonets and red uniforms, and 
white leggings and shako-plaques, the ‘beggarly 
rebels’ would turn and flee to their native woods. 
We may guess that there was some grumbling at 
the bother of turning night into day for the sake 
of dispensing a crowd of farmers and stable-boys, 
but we may be sure that when the word ‘ Quick 
march ! Forward !’ ayus given, and the music 
struck up the old cavalier air of Lucy Locket y 
already known as Yankee Doodle , there was not a 
desponding heart in the assembly. * 

We pass on, and presently enter Lexington. 
It was a small village in 1775 ; it is not very 
much more now, although Boston business men 
are beginning to find it a .pleasant suburban' 
retreat, and, save when the business * men are 
arriving or departing, is quiet enough. 

We pass by pretty villas, interspersed with, 
quaint houses of the old colonial style, by the,. 
Court-house, in the garden of which stands a, 
stone field piece, which marks the position taken , 
up by the Royal Artillery, who, at the end off 
the fatal April day, prevented ^he disorderly 
retreat frbm becoming a regular rout, and we’ 
emerge on to sacred Lexington Common. Here* 
it was that the war which created the mighty 
United States of America commeftrod, and,’ 
Englishmen though we be, it is witli\feelinga 
of reverence and admiration that we step on to'i 
the triangular enclosure with its fringe of ancient^ 
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i elms, which, although much reduced in size since 
that morning when Ekrl Percy’s men approached 
to find thei^ progress actually barred by the 
, presumptuous Provincials, retains many of its 
original features. • 

We make straight for an irregularly-shaped 
masscof granite lying on the green tnrl. Upon 
it areocarved a musket and a powder-horn— the 
primitive powdeifrhoin of froxv-scarers and sports- 
men, not the elaborate contrivance of the regular 
soldier — with the following inscription : 

Line of the Minute Men, Apiil 19, 1775. 

Stand your ground. Don’t fiie unless fired upon ; but 
if they mean to have a war, let it, begin here. 

Captain Pajikeb. 

now the ‘ Minute Men ’ — so called because they 
held themselves ready for action at a minute’s 
notice — dtoocY their ground — how they scornfully 
replied to the British summons to surrender — 
how the pure April sky echoed to the rattle of 
the murderous reply which stretched the ground 
With dead and wounded — how the Patriots slowly 
and sullenly retired - and how w ith that reply 
the 'smouldering embeis of liberty burst into a 
flame which was to illumine the world for many 
a long year — is written on one of the most 
glorious pages of the world’s history. 

Immediately .behind the Minute Men’s stone, 
but separated from the Common by the road 
which forms the base of the triangle, stands a 
house associated with this dawn of American 
freedom by a pathetic incident The tablet on 
the wooden wall tells it briefly : 

House of Jonathan Harrington, who, wountlid on the 
Common, April 19, 1775, dragged himself to the door, 
and died at his wife’s feet 

Close to it is an old church, but not the original 
of the war-time, although Lexington men declare 
it to be so. Two roads branch oil* from this end 
of the Common. The right-hand one leads to 
‘Bedford and Billerica’ (note how posterity has 
contemptuously treated the old Essex settler who 
brtmght the name of the latter town irom his 
oLl English home, as other East Anglian settler^ 
brought Cambridge, Attleborough, Eramlingham, 
Th^tforcl, and Braintree, by knocking off the 
final y), the lcjt to Concord. For a lew minutes 
we turn dcfwn the former road, as it is most inti- 
mately associated with the historical events of 
that April day in 1775. Down this road, very 
early in the morning of April 19, cluttered Paul 
Revere ; past the old Buckman Tavern, still 
standing, and bearing the legend : 

Built lf»90, known as the Buckman tavern, a rendez- 
vous of the Mnmte Men, a mark for British bullets. 
April 19, 1775- 

not, like us, across the railway, and pulled 

Fhie foaming, pantincr steed at the gate of this 
win hou|f, which stands end on to the street, and 

Jtftpuha, as the Hancock House. No need is 
to paint the picture in feeble prose, when it 


can be read in stirring verse as told by the Land- 
lord in Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn; 
but we cannot help a few moments’ lapse into 
sentimentality, as we stand beneath the leafless 
trees and lead on the tablet affixed to the house- 
wall : 

Built 1598, enlarged 1734. Residence of Rev. John 
Hancock 55 year*, and of his successor, Rev. Jonas 
Claik, 50 years. Here Samuel Adams and John Han- 
cock were sleeping when aroused by Paul Revere, April 
19. 1775. 

Here, too, it was that Hancock wooed and won 
the fair ‘Dorothy Q,’ in that dark-panelled old 
| loom on the left hand as you enter, its window 
looking on the pleasant garden, and perhaps on 
the two stately elms— since disappeared — known 
as ‘Hancock’ and ‘Adams.’ 

We retrace our steps over the railway, and turn 
to the right, past the church and the Harrington 
House, past the ‘Soldiers’ Monument,’ and strike 
again to the right along the road to Concord. 

Ah ! what a terrible flight that was along this 
I road during the afternoon of April 19, 1775! 

' How our poor redcoats, as we call them — ‘those 
derned lobster- back*,’ as an American would call 
! them— exhausted with long marching and fight- 
ing under a burning sun, stung with foo-well 
aimed bullets fired by an invisible and ungetat- 
ablo foe, who was secure amidst his nathe woods 
and rocks, half-dead with thiist, and— woist of 
all — thoroughly be, .ten, came lacing along here 
from Concord town, a disorganised, dispirited, 
cowed mass of fugitives ! 

* Yankee Jhodft n said an officer who had been 
in the affair, and wlio was a«ked if bo knew the 
air — l Yanb( Jhodlf f Yes; bless their eyes ; they 
made us dance to it till we weic tired ' ’ 

On the rocky face of a bluff on cmr light hand, 
about three miles from Lexington, an inseiiption 
tells us that here Eail Percy made an attempt to 
laity the fugitives, but was driven off the lull at 
the poiut of the bayonet! Cannot we imagine 
i the surprise and indignation \wth which that 
piece of news was lieaid ( No body of men, how- 
ever well disciplined and how oxer brave, can 
long stand the harassing fire of a lurking enemy, 
at which it cannot get ; but for a band of plough- 
boys and farmers actually to drive the British 
regular soldier before them with his own pet 
weapon ( It w as impossible, incredible ! But they 
did’ all the same. 

The road mounts and descends through a 
thickly-wooded country, which probably has 
not materially altered in appearance during the 
past century. Gradually the houses increase in 
number : we pass Fiske’s Hill, the Bite ot the 
Brooks Tavern, the Mcrriam House and the Teal 
House— at all of winch points there was either 
actual fighting or exchange of shots, os the door 
and floor of the last named* stilk«.^stily— and 
descend into the pleasant but, we should imagine, 
exceedingly dull old towtf’of Concord. 

At a later period than that of which we are 
particularly writing, Concord became somewhat 
famous ns a favourite retreat of men of letters, 
prominent amongst whom were Hawthorne, Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Alcotfc, and Hoar* 

On our left hand is the old Wright’s Tavern, 
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where the Provincials had an alarm-post It is 
still a house of public entertainment, but, like all 
others in this part of Massachusetts, conducted 
en temperance principles, and the landlord never 
tires of telling how an English officer sitting here 
one day with a glass of spirits before him hap- 
pened accidentally to cut hie finger, whereupon he 
allowed some of the drops of blood to fall into 
the liquor, and drank it Off, giving as his toast, 
‘ May the blood of the rebel rascals so mix with 
the water of Concord river ! ’ He happened to 
be one of the first victims of the ‘rebel rascals” 
fire that same flay. 

Opposite to the Wright’s Tavern rises, behind 
a line of houses, a hill which was considered to he 
the key to the town. On tins hill the early 
Puritan settlers reared their first chapel, and the 
hill-side is still covered with their old-world 
gravestones, inscribed with many a quaint name 
and with very curious epitaphs. The graves of 
the Buttriek family are numerous ; but the grave 
of John Buttriek the patriot, whose words, ‘ Fire, 
fellow-soldiers ! For God’s sake, fire ! ’ are en- 
graved on his headstone, is in another old burial- 
ground in the town. 

Instead of turning down the main street, we go 
straight on, along a thickly-wooded road, which 
runs through the centre of the battle-field of 
Concord. A little way down, on the left hand, 
stands some way back from the road the ‘Old 
Manse ’ of Haw fchorne, the ‘ Mosses ’ from which 
have given delight to thousands of readers on 
this as well as on the other syle of the Atlantic. 
Jt is the most complete realisation of an ideal, so 
complete, indeed, that the question arises if 
prosaic forethought ought not to step in and save 
it from falling to pieces of sheer decrepitude. 
It is a ‘shingle’ building, with a battered gambrel 
roof provided with a dormer window, deserted, 
falling to decay, its windows shuttered up, the 
grass growing on its doorsteps, and a wild luxu- 
riance of creeper pushing boldly through the 
shattered panes of what was once the study , 0 f 
Hawthorne. Seen as we see it under a dark 
wintry sky, whilst the. wind moans through the 
dark fir-trees, and makes a loose shutter rattle 
against the loose planks of the house-wall, devoid 
of any sign of recent human habitation, not a 
footmark on the path, not a breath of smoke 
eurlifig from the massive chimneys, we can 
hardly realise that we are in a young country, 
of which the history extends back little over a 
century, and can fancy rather that we arc in 
some quiet nook of Old England. 

We pass out through the gate, hanging on one 
hinge, and pause to look at the olcl Jones House 
opposite, from which the British troops w’ere 
fired at in 1775, and at which they let fly in 
.return, a bullet-hole in the door sldll bearing 
witness of the fact The adjoining field was the 
muster-ground of the Provincial levies, and was 
chosen, it is said, jrom "the abundance of flints 
on the soil, Sii that the rustics could supply fchem- 
, selves ere they went into action. The next 
turning to the left beyond the Old Manse brings 
us by an alley of firs and pines to the base of 
the famous statue of the Minute Man, erected in 
commemoration of the event which has immortal- 
ised Concord. " The figure is admirable, and the 
site well chosen. Pacing the woodland road up 
which came King George’s troops," stands a lianu- 


some young fellow *of heroic size, three-cornered, 
hat on head, his shirt sleeves rqjled up, his 
powder-horn slung over his left shoulder, his 
right hambgrasping his rifl#>, his left still holding 
the handle of the plough, over which hangs his 
coat. The statue tells its own story : the young 
farmer peacefully ploughing, but ploughing jvitn 
rifle and powder-horn ready to be snatched up 
at the first alarm, alert at the sound of the warn- 
ing bugle, and not everf troubling himself to get 
into his coat. On ffhc pedestal are the following 
stirring lines by Emerson : 

By tlie riTdo find go that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled : 

Here once the eiy battled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world. 

Behind the statue, the Concord river placidly 
rolls beneath the modern successor of the historic 
bridge, over whieft if the British *tro©ps had 
succeeded in passing, perhaps some of the most 
ringing pages of modern history nvould never 
have been written. Up to thw point we had 
been — well, victorious, if the burning of a few 
stores and the explosion of a magazine or two* 
in the face of raw levies beside whom the worst 
trained militia regiment may pose as vet£hin 
troops, can be called a victory. But the retreat 
from Concord Bridge, which gradually became 
a flight, changed the victory into defeat ; «and it 
is to the moj-al effect produced upon despairing 
but defiant men by the conseiousndtes thus aroused 
that they could hold their own with disciplined 
soldiers that are owing tha tremendous events 
which followed. We are irresistibly rooted to 
the spot on this wild, weird winter afternoon, 
which, with almost British eccentricity, has suc- 
ceeded to the fair bright morning. There is not 
a sign or sound of human life around this little 
corner of the old Bay State which* is so associated 
with human passions and human wantonnesfc 
Gome here during sum liter-time, and the romance 
is ruth lately dispelled by the shrill laughter of 
Boston girls and the puritanical twang of Boston 
young men, with wnom Concord Bridge is a 
favourite picnicking fcsoit ; whilst the hallowed 
soil around is littered with sandwich papers and 
broken bottles. We prefer to see it under its 
present aspect. • 

Then, from the survey of monument, bridge, 
river, and silent, winter scenery, w*e turn to the 
spot which appeals most directly of all to the 
feelings of the British visitor. In" the wall which 
divides the road from the Old Mun^.domain, 
a rude w-all of uncemented stones. such as one 
sees in Northumberland, is one big slab of granite^ 
upon which is inscribed — 

Grave of British Soldiers. 

Some reverent hand has enclosed the grave, 
marked now but by two stones, with posts and 
chain ; and within this narrow area are two 
sturdy straight-stemmed pines, which shed their, 
fragrant fruit on the nameless graves below ; and 
as the wind moans through their branches, we 
seem to hear the words of Russell Loyell whis- 
pered as a kind of dirge : \ 

These men were brave enough, and true 
To the hired soldier’s bulldog creed ; ' 

What brought them here they never knew, * ( 

They fought as suits the English breed ; 
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They came three thousand miles, and died, 

To keep the Past upon its throne ; 

Unheard, beyond the Ooean tide 
Their English mother made their moan. 

And so* with rathe? saddened thoughts, we 
retrace oar fcteps along this famous old lload into 
Concord town. 

THE LASsT KING OF YEWLE. 

• CHATTER III.— A PRIVATE INQUEST. 

The natural horror .excited in Mrs King by the 
intelligence of the murder of her brother-in-law, 
and the shock which it occasioned, were quickly 
superseded by a dim and terrible fear. Leaving 
the gardener in the kitchen to discuss liis ill 
tidings with the servants, the lady tottered back 
to her bedchamber and locked the door. The 
pallor o? her face and the trembling of every 
fibre in her frame indicated the profound agita- 
tion from which she waa suffering. Her tears 
were full of her husband ; and a prayerful appeal I 
for mercy, made upon her knees by the bedside, 1 
'showed how deeply the fear had entered into her 
soul 

£she recalled the scene of the preceding night, 
and was able to realise, imperfectly, it U true, but . 
sufficiently to inspire acute alarm, how a wrong 1 
and a -punishment such as her husband had suf- 
fered were calculated to change the character nnd 
even to unhinge the mind Brooding over them 
in that solitude of which he had spoken so bit- 
terly, Iho softest nature might so harden as to 
become impenetrable to all influences but one. 
Could her husband’s mental vision have been so 
perverted during his long and unmerited punish- 
ment, as to charge the wrong against his brother ? 
That he definitely charged it against some person 
was clear, and the unhappy wife recollected now 
— with perhaps more significance than was fairly 
attachable to it— the Wiiy in which her husband 
had rejected Rowan King’s proposal for diis emi- 
gration. 

It was therefore with no small thankfulness 
she learned by-and-by that Francis Gray wa-> 
below. Hastily dressing, and halting at her 
daughter’s door to assure herself that she still ’ 
slept, Mrs King went down to the drawing- 
room. 

Gray, who was looking out of a window, 
turned quickly as she entered, and for a second 
or two checked what lie was about to say. ‘I 
perceive J am not the first bearer of the sad 
news/ he said, looking in her troubled eyes ; 
and then h/j added, after a pause : ‘ Does Agnes 
know X ’ 

*Noj she is still asleep. She did not fall 
asleep until near dawn. Poor child, she will know 
it too soon. — Tell me all about it.’ 

1 There is not much to tell. When I went 
back last night, Mr King was sitting in the study, 
as usual, reading. He always sat up fj 11 an hour 
or so past midnight. I told him I had given you 
his message, and gave him, in your own words, 
j>the gratitude yon expressed. He seemed much 
pleased, >ud then I said good-night and retired 
fcd ifty jwn room. Early this morning, old Stokes, 
the pwer, woke me with the news that his master 
Was* dead. I went down with him, and saw Mr 
y in the chair, as I had left him the 


night before, but dead. His fingers still held a 
half-smoked cigar. That is all.’ 

Mrs King held her breath for some time, and 
then drew a deep respiration, with her hand 
pressed to her side. 

‘la that— all?’ she said, in a voice scarcely 
higher than a whisper. 

‘That is all, at present. The doctors have 
been sent for, and no doubt they will discover 
the cause of death.’ 

‘That man — that gardener, who came here this 
morning— said Mr King had lieen murdered !*’ 

‘ There is nothing, as far a* 1 have noticed, to 
suggest murder. — Who would murder Mr King? 
The man was excited, I suppose, and did not know 
wliat lie said. The doctors will discover the 
cause of Mr King’s death.’ 

Gray could not help being struck with the 
changing expression of fear, anxiety, hope, which 
rapidly passed over Mrs King’s face. Nor was 
his surprise lessened when suddenly, overcome by 
emotion, she clapped her hands and turned her 
streaming eyes upwards, saying : ‘Not murdered ? 
Oil, thank God for that !’ 

They had been standing all this time, and Mrs 
King now sank into a low t hair and put her hands 
to her lace. Gray saw the tears trickling between 
her fingers. He was perplexed as to the meaning 
of tliis singular emotion ; hut he forbore to speak, 
and walked over to the window again. 

‘Frank/ she said, after some time, ‘I know I 
can tiust you as it you were my son. You are 
my only tiiend now — you, nnd Richard King.’ 

He wished lie could adv her not to associate 
him with Richard King, but it was no time for 
doing so. He said nothing, but allowed lier to 
proceed. 

* You will understand wliat I felt on bearing 
that Rowan King was muidered, when I tell you 
that my husband was here last night.’ 

Gray gave a start. 

‘ When you were here, he was in the study. I 
will tell you what passed, and you will then 
understand the terrible anxiety which I have 
snflered to-day.’ 

Mrs King described the interview, and the 
looks and language of her husband, to her aston- 
ished listener ; and he could not conceal the fact 
that her fears made an impression on him. 

‘You do not know where he went to after 
leaving here /’ he asked. 

‘No; he passed down through the garden, and 
must have enteied the paik over the wall : there 
is no other way of ekit, as you know, in that 
direction. But lie said nothing to show where he 
w r as going to ; only thut he wanted to get away 
from all chance of recognition.’ 

‘In that case, Mrs King, he must have meant 
to go a long way. If we only knew upon whom f 
his thoughts are fixed as the wrong-doer, it* 
might guide us in tracing him— that is, if there 
were any use in doing s<fc’ 

Mrs King shook her head sadly. '"■"It would be 
no use,’ she said— ‘ no use ! He would not come 
back. I fear he will never come back.’ 

It was very mysterious to Francis Gray. While 
lie walked back to the Hall he tried to understand 
it. Whom did Charles King accuse, and how 
was his expressed resolution to punish the wrong- 
doer to be reconciled with his abandonment of his 
wife and daughter ? It would follow, apparently, 
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Chat the mau he sought did’ not reside in that 
part of the country, a conclusion which only 
involved deeper mystery. 

But Gray’s anxious thoughts had reference less 
to the retributive determination of the late vicar 
than to his fugitive visit to Yewle the preceding 
night. It struck him most forcibly — as in a less 


incidental to some other purpose in coming to 
Yewle. And .Rowan King was found dead in lus 
chair next morning. It was impossible not to 
think of the two things together. There might 
be — there probably was — no connection between 
them, but the association was inevitable. 

It was nearly midnight when Charles King 
left the vicarage, and lie had gone into the park 
from the garden. Would it be possible, Gray 
asked himself, to discover, without awakening 
dangerous curiosity, whether he had visited the 
Hull? The French casement, opening from the 
study into a shaded nook of garden, had not been 
closed during the night. It was Rowan King’s 
habit to secure it before retiring. Gray walked 
round there, but could discover no sign of foot- 
marks on the grass or gravel. He glanced through 
the casement with a shudder : the dead master of 
Yewle still occupied the chair, exactly as lie had 
been discovered by the old butler that morning. 
The room was locked ; and Stoke*, as the oldest 
servant of the family, carried the key in liis 
pocket. 

Although the news of Rowan King’s sudden 
death was over half the couirty before evening, 
there were no callers during the day except two 
or three privileged persons of the parish of Yewle 
— and Mr Richard King. Rowan King had 

f iassed so much of his life abroad, and at home 
nul been so solitary and unsocial, that he was 
known in the county rather by name and char- 
acter than personally. There was no one at 
Yewle to otter sympathy to ; the only remaining 
member ot the family being, as was supposed, a 
felon still undergoing sentence. • 

Richard King, when he came, stood six feet off 
and surveyed the dead man for several minutes in 


silence. Then, drawing a deep breath, lie walked 
•out of the room, which Stokes again locked. He , 
only asked two questions of the butler. ‘At 
wlmt hour did you discover Mr King to be 
dead?’ 

‘ About half-past six, sir.’ 

* And had he been long dead, do you know V 

‘How can I tell, ail ■ f He felt cold, that’s all 

I know, not being a doctor.’ 

* There will be au inquest, of course,’ observed 
Richard King presently, ‘and a post-mortem 
examination of the body by the doctors. I must 
return to Souchester now. I will call at the 
vicarage first, to see Mrs King ; but* I will be 
here early to-morrow.’ 

The old servant’s countenance changed at the 
mention of J-hc ‘ psst-mortem ’ and the doctors, 
and after a minute’s uneasy hesitation he asked ; 

* Will they — will the doctors, do you think, sir, 
open Mr Rowan at the post-mortuum ? ’ 

‘As a matter of course, Stokes. They must 
find out the cause of death for the coroner’s 

'"fch* i King’s horse was brought round, and 
be struck down the avenue in a gallop. 


The old servant stood meditatively at the doc#, 
looking after him. • ‘ I suppose it will be him,’ he 
soliloquised, ‘for I fear poor Mr Hilaries is out 
of it. He^ ain't a King, though ; no, there ’s no 
Yewle blood in him. However, my days are not 
many now.’ The old man moved slowly along a 
passage leading to the billiard room, or what had 
once been such, with his head bent and an ex- 
pression of deep trouble on his face. 4 God help 
us all!’ he muttered, # shaking *his head — ‘Gou 
help us! The lasfc of them. The end of a fine 
family : the race is going down in disaster, if you 
like. — And they mean to open Mr Rowan like a 
dead sheep ? 1 ’d rather let them open me — that 

I would. — Not,’ added Stokes seriously, ‘that Mr 
Rowan would care .much, if he knew they were 
doing it, and they asked his leave ; but when he 
doesn’t know, and no leave asked, it makes a great 
difference' — a great difference ! ’ 

Having delivered himself of tlmse singular 
reflections, Stokes opened the door of the billiard 
room and went in. Francis .Gray and a gentle-, 
man as aged as Stokes himself were sitting in the 
recess of a window. • 

‘Mr Richard is gone,’ said Stokes, halting in 
the middle of the room. ‘He’ll call at the 
vicarage, and be back here again eaily to-moraow. 
— I suppose,’ he *added regretfully, ‘ he ’ll be 
the master now ; but lie ain’t a King — only 
in name. There’s none cJf the Yewle blood in 
him.’ 

‘Mr Richard was greatly shock|d, I suppose l* 
inquired Giay. 

| ‘Not as 1 could see, Mr Gray. If lie was, aud 
I don’t say he wasn’t, he ke^)t it down as well os 
Mr Rowan himself could have done. But Yewle 1 
I is a fine place to come to, from a desk in a bank 
— so there ’s nature m it. But he said master was I 
; to be opened.- Will the) do that, Dr Hayle?’ 

‘ l suppose they will, Stokes — I suppose they 
w ill,’ answered the old doctor, slowly moving his 
head from side to side. . 

Stokes^ us the old parish doctor — now long 
retired from the exercise of his profession — gave 
expiession to this opinion, seemed to be con- 
vinced, for the first time, of the ceitainty of that 
which before had been at least open to doubt. 

, The eflect on the butler was remarkable, and at 
first quite an enigma to x oung Gray. His stoyt 
old frame seemed to undergo a convulsion, and 
the wateiy eyes gleamed with an angry light, 

‘ You won’t have anything to do with it, Dr 
Hayle '! ’ lie asked. 

‘ No, Stokes ; 1 ’m not in practice pow.’ 

‘And if )ou was, Dr Havle, one that knows 
the history of the family as well ufc you would 
have nothing to do with it. Will they be able 
to swear that lie ’s dead, before they begin with , 
their knives ?— because, if they dont, Mr Rowan 
will soon be dead under their red hands !’ 

The old doctor moved uneasily in hie chair and 
glanced at Francis Gray. He saw nothing in the 
young man’s countenance but a look of surprise^- 
occasioned ,% by the language of Stokes and the 
butler’s deep agitation. 

‘ Stokes,’ said tlie doctor solemnly, ‘ I ’m afraid 
there’s no doubt about Mr Rowan being dead. 
What the doctors will have to do will he to find 
out what he died from.’ 

‘ They are “a clever sort, the doctors pf IShese 
times,* replied the old butler derisively, - '‘.^nsteoA 
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of Weeding and blistering you, as used to be but after his marriage, Mr Jones— partly from 
done when people lived longer, they stick their vanity and partly to please his wife— changed 
th’momenter& into your mouth and under your his name to King, much to the wrath of Mr 
arm, and give you little spoonfuls of stuff, as if Geoffrey, who never acknowledged him in any 
you was A child. They don’t forget to 'charge just way.— But to return to Yewle. You heard 
as miieh as if they done the right thing, neither. Stokes mention Hubert King, and the second 
I suppose if these smart gentlemen. Dr Hayle, Rowan King, and Mr Geoffrey, the father of 
was mere in the time of Hubert King, and the Rowan and Charles. These were successively 
'second Rowan, and old Mr Geoffrey that ’s at rest, attacked by the family malady. It is to the 
they’d have straightway opened them too, and case of the second Rowan King that the most 
made an end of them? If they want to open pathetic interest is attached. He died, at a 
somebody,’ he exclaimed, ‘let them open me.” full age, about a hundred years ago; but mv 
The butler, being too excited to say more, turned father remembered him ami Larly Florence well, 

I quickly and left the room. and often said that even when her glorious hair 

‘The old man seem-? deranged, I fancy/ re- was white, she was the most beautiful woman 
marked Francis Gray to the doctor. ‘ What on in England.’ Pausing a minute, the old doctor 
earth does he mean ? ’ proceeded : 1 The love of Rowan King for his 

‘Don’t you know?’ replied the doctor uneasily, wife was a wonderful thing. It was worship 
‘The Kings have been a strange family/ lie con- rather than love. When they were young and 
tinned, lowering his voice reverentially — for, happy, they used to sit on summer evenings on 
having been born under the shadow of Yewle, the terrace beyond the drawing-room, and Rowan 
and lived all his long IKe in the parish, the old would have his wife let her splendid golden hair 
doctor participated to the full in the ulmost down, that he might admire it and bury his face 
superstitious respect with which the family was in it for minutes at a time. — Yon have seen 
.regarded — ‘a strange family/ he repeated. ‘If Lady Florence’s portrait in the gallery? It is 
you were acquainted with their history, you said to be only a dim reflection of her beauty — 
world be at no loss to understand old Stokes, and her hair no man could picture on canvas. 
He does not believe that his master is dead.’ Well, one morning she found Rowan beside her, 

Gray looked astonished, and not the less so on awaking, still* and lifeless. The doctors who 

on account of the seWons fashion iii which Dr came and examined the body pronounced it 
Hayle regarded the matter. heart disease. When he was lying in the coffin, 

1 *' ‘The fact is. Mr Gray/ continued the doctor, Lady Florence came down in the night and cut 

* tile problem of life and death has been the per- oil every lock of her beautiful huir, that he had 
; Vftding interest of the Kings for generations, admired so much, and laid it on his breast. — 

‘ Have you ever thought why the study should be Rowan King said himself afterwards, and never 
j filled, as it is, with medical works and books of flinched from the faith till he died, that, conscious 
physiology and the kindred sciences? You will of what she was doing, the touch of this act of 
| find a collection of such books there, from the old loving devotion and of her hot tears dropping 
; black-letter to the latest work published of the on his face, awakened the current of life, and 
1 kind. These have been the study of successive sent its thrill through his stiffened frame. Be- 
! masters of Yewle.’ fore morning, he was reeo\ered. But every 

‘I have noticed the books, of course, and have hair of the golden tresses was religiously p re- 
been much puzzled about them, such a collec- served, and is still the most sacred heirloom oi 
tion is so unlike what a country gentleman would the family.’ 
have. I once asked Mr King for the reason of ‘ Where is it kept, Dr Hayle V 
the collection . 5 ‘In the great safe in the study, enshrined in 

‘What did he say ?’ the doctor asked with a casket that is studded with a fortune in precious 
much interest. stones. No King that has ruled in Yewle since 

, * He said nothing, but looked at me in such then but has added to the value of that secret 

a way that I took care never to allude to the treasure. It is said/ added the doctor, with deep 

subject again.’ conviction, ‘ that the stones in that casket are 

‘Well, the explanation is this. The family worth a bundled thousand pounds.’ 
has, as far back as memory or tradition goes, been ‘And Mr Geoffrey King, too — was lie also 
subject to a strange condition of physical life— to visited by the same malady?’ 
a sudden cessation of animation, somewhat like ‘Twice/ said the doctor. ‘I saw him on both 
that mysterious malady whicli is now commonly occasions myself. There was no sign by which . 
called catalepsy. Whereas, however, catalepsy the presence of life could be detected. The 
is mostly confined to the female sex — as being disease is an entirely peculiar and abnormal one. 
subject in the greatest degree to the effects of It was in Mr Geoffrey’s time the new mausoleum 
i mental emotion, its usual cause — no female of the was built, and all the coffins removed to it — that* 
! King family has ever been known to fall a victim could be removed — from the family vault. Each 
l to the peculiar disease of their race. To be sure, occupies its own shelf,. But bo deep was his 

• there is in this connection the singular fact that sense of the contact of life and deatjp, that, years 

* during tfcelaat three generations only f one female ago, he had three suites of coffins put in their 

$hild hasten born to the Kings of Yewle.’ places there — one for himself, and one for each of 

j, ;. * You mean Agnes King ?’ his two sons. Rowan’s will be brought up to 

; - /jNo. I was speaking of the masters of Yewle. the Hall when the inquest is over/ 
wRtafe I refer to is the mother of Richard Francis Gray thought over this strange history 

, for several minutes, and — though perhaps less 

Was his father also a King?’ deeply impressed with tlie history of the Kings 

. father was an attorney named Jones; of Yewle than the doctor and bfctler, who had 
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breathed in that atmosphere from childhood — he 
was no longer surprised at the scepticism of the 
latter as to his master being dead. Indeed, he 
began even to hope that it was possible Stokes 
might be right. 

‘Hr Hayle,’ he asked at length, ‘do you think 
it possible that — that Rowan King may be really 
alive V 

The doctor hesitated, but after a minute or 
so answered: ‘If any other person put that 
question to me, Trunk, I would not reply. I 
know, however, I can trust you ; I would not 
trust old Stokes. Rowan King is dead, and I 
dread the inquest to-morrow for what it will 
certainly bring forth.’ 

‘Bring forth — wlmt V cried Gray, with dim 
fear of some terrible climax approaching. 

‘That Rowan King has been murdered. I 
noticed on his dark waistcoat what Stokes was 
too short-sighted to see. Heaven help us !~~ and 
I am of opinion the old man lias some secret 
on his mind that oppresses him as much as his 
master’s death.’ 

So had Giay, after these words. He thought 
of Mrs King, that morning, uttering the fervent 
exclamation: ‘Hot murdered? Oh, thank God 
for that !’ Ills heart iell, and lor some time 
he could not speak. 

‘Is it possible,’ he asked, ‘that Stokes really 
believes that his master may be still living?’ 

‘ Who can tell i l)o not attempt to contra- 
dict or doubt him ; it could do no good.’ 

Dr Hayle leit Yewle, and Francis Gray was 
alone with Ins thoughts. They were troubled 
and grievous thoughts. That Rowan King should 
have been murdered was very tcniblc to think 
of ; but half the terror oi it would have dis- 
appeuied, had Gray been assured that the unfor- 
tunate Charles King -the lather of Agnes! — 
had not been at Yewle the previous night. 
Richard King, too, must have heard ot Charles ' 
King’s return. The craving m Francis Gray to ] 
bring comfort to mother and daughter before j 
the inquest revealed the fatal truth, had frlae ( 
intensity of pain ; but lie could not lace the 
vicarage again without the assurance that 
Rowan King’s brother had not been seen at 
Yewle. It was a dangerous inquiry to prosecute ;*' 
but lie made up his miud to discover what Stokes . 
was holding back ; and he knew it within half ! 
an hour. \ 
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The Bill for a close time for English hares has 
again been dropped. His Irish relative has long 
enjoyed protection during the breeding season ; 
but perhaps his case was made a party question, 
p and therefore attended to. Yet we da not possess 
a single wild creature that so well deserves pro- 1 
tection as the brown hare. He is very beautiful, j 
does little damage, *and is of considerable value as | 
an article 15f food. In spite of the enormous 
numbers imported from Germany and Russia, 
he generally fetches from four to five shillings 
in the market ; while live hares, for which there 
-is a considerable demand, will command double 
that price. 

When the Ground Game Act of 1880 was 
passed, a long close time -ought to have been 


fixed, for every one who knows anything of j 
the hdbits of the * creatures is well aware that j 
they rapidly diminish in numbe# if not pro- ’ 
tected. The first requisite for them is quiet, and 
this they* are sure not* .to get when every : 
tenant lias a right to kill them. In March, ! 
and even April, the small holder constantly f 
goes out with a gun to drive birds front the \ 
young corn, and any hare lie sees is almost in- j 
variably fired at. On the whole, the Bill was ' 
a useful one ; but, in allowing no close tirnp it 
overlooked that short-sighted selfishness from : 
which not even the farmer is free. Hares are } 
great travellers, and though they have, if un- 
disturbed, regular beats, they often spend the 
day on u strange .field. The farmer, a hard- 
working and frugal man, is, aff lie says, ‘ wouner- ; 
ful fond of an owd heei,’ and quietly pots her in , 
her seat. He knows well that he ought not to * 
kill one after the beginning of March, but inflects 1 
that if lie did not shoot her, his neighbour would 
do so. • • j 

it would be interesting to gather some rough ' 
estimate ol the decrease m the lifimbei* of hares in j 
England during the last ten years. We will iu« ■ 
stance a parish m Suffolk m which in 1880 there <■ 
were a fair number. Not a really large head? for j 
not an acre in tliSit or in any of the adjoining 
parishes was really preserved, but enough to give ) 
coursers ti few pleasant, days’ sport and to provide ; 
plenty for the hairier*, while at the same time ; 
the few people who shot never hesitated to kill 1 
one. Yet all these hares were kilfed in the legiti- : 
mate season, and no man tried to get more than > 
his fair share. Last year, the most enthusiastic 
courser in the parish told us there was hardly j 
a hare left, and that all round there was the ; 
same complaint. ; 

In dry hilly districts the number used formerly J 
to be immense. Old Cobbett in liis Rural Hides \ 
gives an account ol an ‘acre of hares’ which he \ 
saw on Salisbury Plain.. The farmer and his sou \ 
rode round a large field in different directions, :j 
and the* hares lan like a flock of sheep to the i 
centre. The Lincolnshire wolds and Berkshire j 
downs carried nearly* us many. On carefully- 
preserved land and in large woods immense 
numbers can be easily collected ; but it requires " 
a general forbearance over u wide area for aqy 
large head to be kept on open liill-couutry. 
Seven years ago two hundred were shot in two 
days ou a farm in Berkshire. At the present time, 
though that particular spot lias always been well 
preserved, it would be impossible to # get half that 
number. If this has happened oil ’preserved 
land, it is easy to imagine what is* the 6tate of 
unpreserved country, especially when let in 
small farms. 

Not long ago several Cheshire landowners , 
applied for the reduction of their game-rating 
on the ground of deterioration in the value of it. 
‘You might unveil try a churchyard fora hare 
as any part of my estate,’ said one. It Bhould ; 
not be forg\)tten that a hare is both an easy and I 
a profitable thing to poach. Few countrymen 
would wire a hare in the early summer on their I 
own account, partly from a dislike to killing an ; 
animal in the breeding season, partly because 
they know it is really not fit for food ; l^ut if ‘ 
they can sell it to a game-dealer, all these s 
siderations give way. The introduction of 
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"dose season would impose a ,pheck ou tliis sale 
of poached game. • 

If the winW has been mild and February is 
warm, hares breed very early. We have often 
known of leverets at least a fortnight old during 
the first week of March, and this in an exposed 
down country. No* doubt, coursing tends to pre- 
serv«?hares ; but we think that managers of cours- 
ing meetings set a very bad example in holding 
them often late fti the spring. One meeting last 
season was advertised for the 1st of April, a 
full month later than ought to be permitted in 
the interests either of humanity or sport. 

The number of leverets is generally two or 
three, though as many as five have been found. 
Sometimes the doe-hare chooses the stump of n 
clover rick or heup of waste straw to hide her 
young ones in, but generally they are dropped 
in the open. Even when quite young they are 
lovely little things f not blind, naked, and shape- 
less, like young rabbits, but bright-eyed furry 
animals, sour: able 'to tifke pretty good care of 
themselves. For about a month they remain 
with the mother, who is a devoted parent. She 
lias been known to defend them successfully 
against large hawks, springing up and striking 
the fl bird with her fore-paws Some ye.us ago 
there was a melancholy story in the Field of the 
way ity which a raven was seen to outwit a hare. 
The bird pounced at a leveret ; but the hare was 
too quick, and drove the raven off. As it slowly 
retreated, the 4 hare followed, and whenever it 
came near the ground, sprang at it. The bird 
'decoyed her to a considerable distance, then rose 
in the air and flew swiftly back. Before the 
hare could return, he had seized the screaming 
leveret and carried it oft*. 

Hares are far more pugnacious animals than is 
generally imagined. Jack-hares in the pairing 
season will often fight till one is in a dying con- 
dition. Wuterton once saw the end of a combat 
in which the conquered hare was so much injured 
that he^ died in a short time. A rabbit generally 
fights by springing over his adversary and giving 
a vicious stroke with his hind-feet as lie does so. 
We have never seen a hare use this method. 
They stand on their hind-legs and spar with 
their fore-paws like boxers ; and if they come to 
odose quarters, bite severely. They are very 
powerful animals, and far more than a match for 
a cat. Cowper the poet once saw his cat — pro- 
bably the famous pussy that interviewed the viper 
— scratch one of his tame hares which had 
annoyed it. t The hare instantly rushed at her 
and hammered on her back with its fore-paws 
‘like drumsticks.’ Had not her master quickly 
interfered, the cat might have been killed. 

Probably no man has had so much experience 
with hares as Cowper, for one of his three pets 
lived to be nearly twelve, and another nearly ten 
years old. They .were his constant companions, 
and he thus gained a remarkable insight into 
their 'characters. The only trait that the three 
had in common was their love of flay. Even 
When quite old, Puss and Tiney used to gambol 


lb Other respects they differed much : Bess was 
tajfAad fearless by nature, Puss was tamed by 
i kh^»ess j but old Tiney was never anything but 
JlFwiSl Ifhtly animal, hating to be touched, and 


ready to bite if any liberty was taken with 
him. 

Naturalists must always regret that the poet 
did not try the effect of matrimony on old Tinoy’s 
temper. All his hares were males, so that his 
notes, excellent though they are, do not add to 
our knowledge of the number of broods that a 
doe-hare has, or whether the male and female 
pair for the whole year. The general opinion on 
this latter point is in the negative ; but where 
hares are scarce, we think they often stay long 
together. Certainly for nearly three mouths last 
year we used to ace two hares, and only two, on a 
piece of uncultivated land on the hill-side. On 
another day we watched two hares and a couple 
of leverets, about the size of lmlf-grown rabbits, 
feeding together. It was at the bottom of a deep 
valley in tlie downs, and from our post under an 
elder bush by the big fox earth on the north side 
wc could command more than five hundred acres 
of open country, yet we could only see one hare 
beside our family party. 

The animals always thrive best on poor dry 
soil. Wet laud is not so fatal to them as to 
rabbits ; and some marshes, especially those near 
the sea-coast, will carry a great number ; but rich 
herbage is not suitable lor them. In the sand- 
hills of Holland the hares are larger and in better 
condition than those in the meadow-land. Any 
person who has hunted them with beagles will 
know the ditlerenee 111 the run that a grass-fed 
hare in a valley and one that has lived on the 
poor but varied herbage of the wildest hill- 
country will give. 

CW pel’s hares were in the habit of eating con- 
siderable quantities of fine sand, probably to 
counteract tlie richness of their lood. Like 
rabbits and sheep, those that live 011 low-lying 
land sometimes buffer from ‘fluke,’ that deadly 
disease, arising from eating the fresh-water snail. 
I11 the wet summer of 187 ft almost every hare and 
rabbit on one farm m the Vale of White Horse 
died from this cause. Hares are scrupulously 
clean animals, and spend a considerable time in 
combing and brushing their coats. Thuii feet, so 
often used in putting on rouge for the stage, are 
admirably adapted lor this. Babbits are fre- 
quently infested witli fleas ; but it is jure to see 
one on a hate if tlie animal is in good health. 

The doe goes with young about fifty days, and 
geneially lias tw r o broods 111 the year, tlie lust 
litter being born about the middle or end of July. 
Oceusioually, quite young leveiets are found in 
September, and we once trod on and killed a tiny 
little fellow ill November ; but these are excep- 
tional cases. Unlike the rabbit, none of the young 
ones breed till the following year, so that there 
is no dangei of their multiplying too rapidly ; 
though, before the passing of the Ground Game 
Act, it w r as always possible that a shooting-tenant < 
might increase the liead of hares to such an ex- 
tent that crops were seriously damaged. Even if 
the tenant farmer had leave *to kiU^ rabbits, the 
hares in the covers might damage the neighbour- 
ing turnip and wheat fields. Hares in a turnip 
field do more harm than a corresponding number 
of rabbits, as they nibble first one turnip and 
then tear a bite from another ; while the* bunny 
sits steadily down at one and makes a com- 
plete meal from it. Now the farmer is master 
of the situation, and the shooting-tenaut at his 
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mercy. It speaks well for the former that it is 
very rare to near of a case in which he has abused 
his right by disturbing winged game or waiting 
to shoot hares as they emerge from the covers ; 
and in most of these cases his action is generally 
due to want of tact or generosity on the part of 
the shooter. 

During the summer months, hares live largely 
in the standing corn. When this is cut in 
August, they seem at first much alarmed at the 
loss of their accustomed cover. In parts of 
Suffolk where woods were scarce they used gener- 
ally, when harvest was ended, to pass the day in 
hedgerows ; sleeping under die stumps of thick 
thorn-bushes, where hollows are formed by the 
dry earth gradually dropping into the ditch. If 
alarmed they sprang across the ditch, not like a 
rabbit, who almost invariably doubles up the 
bank and bolts out tli rough the hedge. After a 
few weeks, they abandoned the hedges for the 
turnips and rough ploughs. Woods always hold 
them unless the winds are high, when they move 
to the sheltered side of a hill. The rustling of 
the trees prevents their hearing the approach of 
an enemy, and this danger outweighs the security 
they find in the copses. 

If snow falls heavily, they will often lie till 
completely buried, and spend two or three days 
in a semi -torpid state. Their warm breath keeps 
a tiny hole open. In fact, they make what the 
Eskimos call ail ‘igloo,’ like the female polar bear. 
If only a few inches fall, they are exceedingly 
wide awake, knowing how clearly they show on 
, the white surface. Then one can see what long 
distances they travel at night, and also how close 
they come to villages. Even when not pressed by 
hunger, they will frequently visit the labourers’ 
cabbages ; and if snow is deep, they come regu- 
larly if not disturbed, and sometimes pay the 
penalty by being snared m their passage through 
the hedge. 

From their tracks in the snow one can judge 
their pace. They have three ordinary rates of 
speed, which differ at much as those of a man 
walking, running a long-distance race, and sprint- 
ing over a short course. The first is the ordinary 
leisurely hop, with the back always more or Jess 
arched, when the different times at which the feet 
are placed on the ground can easily be seen ; the 
second is a fast gallop with the ears pricked up, 
the liind-legs coming well under the body. 
When chased by dogs they use their full speed, 
but rarely at other times. The ears are then laid 
fiat back, and the length of the stride is increased 
so much that the hind-feet can be seen nearly 
straight out behind the body. 

They are exceedingly inquisitive animals, and 
their trucks in the snow show how closely they 
examine every strange object. A few days ago 
we were looking at a new galloping-ground which 
htld just been prepared on the downs for the 
benefit of the Derby favourite ‘ Surefoot.’ The 
clumps of coarse «tussocK grass had been mown, 
and many neaps of it had been placed along the 
sides of the track. To* almost all of these, hares 
had paid visits. They had made comfortable 
seats in at least half of them, though it was most 
unlikely that they would stay there during the 
day, on account of the men still working close by, 
and the constant passing of the racers. 

They vary considerably, in colour, and also in 


length of coat, the young hares having longer and, 
rougher fur than flie old qiies. The winter coat 
is warmer than the summer one * but though 
albino hares are occasionally found, the common 
English variety does not change to white in 
winter, like the Scotch hare. In Holland we 
once saw one that was piebald. It had a laitae 
patch of white on its nock. A friend the 
Prince of Orange, to whom he had giuen the 
shooting, told us that he liacL often seen this 
animal, and carefully* refrained from firing at 
it. These sand-lulls were excellent grounu for 
game, and in them and tly^ meadows adjoining 
we used often to watch hares and rabbits. In 
the meadows we learned two things : first, that 
cows detest hares .almost as much as they do 
dogs ; and second, that hares can leap an immense 
distance. We have seen them clear a ditch twelve 
l'eefc wide without an effort ; and can well believe 
a story of a fen ccairsing- match where a hare was 
said to have cleared a drain t\venty-Two Teet wide. 

, Occasionally, a liare-drivc u§gd to be organised in 
' North Holland. The guns were posted on the 
, side of a dike while the headers drove a great 
stretch of meadow’ -land towards them. The first 
j sign of hares being afoot was given by the cows, 

' who cocked their tails and began to charge 
viciously at the frightened animals. Between the 
! cows and beaters, the attention of the hares was 
; pretty fully occupied. Their eyes, too, are 6et so 
much at tlie side of their head that they do not 
| see clearly objects exactly in front of them, and 
thus frequently come straight towards one of the 
' guns, thinking only of avoiding those to the right 
| and left. Sometimes, howG\ er, they were not too 
| much alarmed to stop and reconnoitre. Then 
i they always sat up with their heads on one side, 
taught sight of their enemy, and made off in 
another direction. 

Like the English hares, they were very ready 
to take to water, und often swam wide ditches 
when the covers were beaten. 

Swift and wary though liaies are, many are 
killed by foxes. They never trouble to run a 
, hare down, but hide near some w T ell-beaten track 
from a copse to a turnip-field, ami spring on a 
bare as she passes. JBnt by fur the most deadly 
i enemy that they have is the stoat Numbers of 
; leverets, and even full-gtown hares, fall vie tuns 
i to these blood thirsty little animals. Sometimes 
| a pack will unite to hunt one down ; more fre- 
quently they w’ork single-handed. As they are 
fond of hunting in hedgerows, more hares are 
killed by them in enclosed thun # in ppen coun- 
try. * • 

AY lien buzzards, harriers, and the larger liaw'ks 
were more numerous in the British Isles, hares 
and their young had still w r orse foes. The chief 
prey of the golden eagle was the mountain hare. 
This species differs considerably from the English' 
one in size, shape, colour, and habits. It ia£ 
considerably ^nailer ; the liind-legs^ are _ not so 
long in proportion, und above all, in winter it. 
turns white. This never occurs in the case ofi 
the browrn hare, the winter coat being generally 
darker than the summer one, ; 

To give an account of the methods in which 
men capture hares would be to write a history 
of poaching. Wires, gins, nets, lurcher^ gum, 
all are brought into play. Yet, in spite 'sf tjhe 
number of its enemies and the def once! esanesWif 
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the animal, it is nut even allowed to rear its 
young in peace. f • 

It seems as^f the ancient dislike to hares, which 
is so marked in old superstitions, still existed. 
The belief in, witches taking this shape has indeed 
died out with the belief in witchcraft ; but the 
ill-luck attending a hare that crosses one’s path 
is constantly deprecated. In Germany the same 
superstition holds ground. One day when driving 
near Wittenberg we saw a Imre crossing a field 
towards the road. A l>liz/.ard made a swoop 
at it, and the hare took refuge in some bushes. 
♦Ah,’ said a lady in the carriage, ‘ that is good ; 
it did not cross the road, so we can go on in 
safety !’ Another belief is that the appearance 
of a hare in a village, unless driven there by 
pursuit, is n sign of a fire. *‘it is os true as the 
gospel,’ said a Berkshire man to us one day. 
* Twice I have known it happen ut my home, 
and in the next parish. A hare was seen coming 
down the st&et iii the morning, and each time 
there was a bad fire before night.’ 


HENDRIK SWANEPOEL’S PROMISED 
LAND. 

Chapter v. — a hunter’s idyll — life at 
swanepoel’s rust. 

The next morning Farquhar was awakened pretty 
early by a light sweet voice from the garden. 
Listening, lie hllard Bma singing a quaint and 
rather absurd old Dutch song, running thus : 

Ah, my dear Alie Brand, the darling of my lioart, 

Let us our fleecy flocks no longer run apart ; 

Say me but the word, my darling Abe Brand, 

And to-morrow to the town I’ll ride and at the 
Pastor’s stand. 

My father and my mother are growing gray and old, 

And when the time comes that they die, will fall to 
me much gold ; 

A farm then 1 shall buy and store of cattle fair, 

'Wherefore, my darling Alio, I pray thee hear my 
prayer. 

Rising and dressing quickly, lie was soon out 
inutile sweet morning ^ir. If he had thought 
the surroundings fair yesterday, it looked ten- 
fold fairer this morning, before the heat of 
early summer lay full upon it. A little way 
ftscuu the house stood a mighty baobab, a 
veritable giant, even amongst these giant trees 
Of Africa, ^Dp and down the mighty bole 
two varieties of gaudily -pi umaged woodpeckers 
roved clingingly, tapping here and there in 
search of food. One brilliant in scarlet, gray, 
green, glossy black, brown, and yellow ; the 
Other, yellow spotted with ruddy u brown, black- 
taikd, black-backed, and black-banded as to 
' his yellow cheat, and crested as to c his black 
ihead. In the branches, finches and small 
dbirda of various kinds cheeped and chattered, 
•wSOA the delicately beautiful Damara doves 
£Oaad softly. All around tills side of the 
well-kept wilderness of the lovely 
flqj^ro blossomed in bewildering colour and 


profusion. Upon the other side of the house, 
fruits of many kinds, peaches, apricots, bananas, 
oranges, grapes, quinces, nectarines, melons, and 
others already nourished or gave promise of 
abundant harvest. 

As lie stood for a moment by the round pool, 
admiring its pellucid depths and the lilies lying 
upon its cool bosom, a brilliant vley-lory, dis- 
turbed from its repast in some thicket near at 
band, Hew across him, flashing its plumage of 
shining green and steely blue and its wonderful 
carmine wings to the sunlight ; and the next 
instant, its distiuber, Bina Swanepoel, came 
quickly round the path and straight up to the 
Englishman. She was followed by a tiny moun- 
tain antelope, that leaped and gambolled as it 
ran. Fresher than the dawn, a smile of unmis- 
takable pleasure lighting up her handsome face, 
she came round the fountain, and was met half- 
way by Farquhar. There was about this fair 
daughter of the wilderness a fresh and piquant 
charm, that had for the young hunter an irre- 
sistible attraction. Wliut wonder, then, that the 
morning kiss should huve gained a trifle in ten- 
derness since yesterday ! 

‘Good -1110111 mg, Mistress Bina. You aie up 
very early. Wliat have you been doing besides 
airing vour voice ? 1 hope employing your time 

profitably?’ 

‘ Indeed, yes, Mynheer Farquhar. 1 have fed 
all iny duck* and chickens and tlie tame bucks. 
You know we have quite a number — two young 
koodoos, a rooibok, and three elands, besides 
Bergman, my little “klipbokkie” heie.’ At the 
sound of lus name the little antelope cocked his 
large ears, and with his great melting brown eyes 
turned upon his mistress, looked up inquiringly. 
‘ Isn’t he a darling ? lie is so good, and follow’s 
me everywlieie. Presently lie shall have his 
breakfast with us— slum t you, Bergman l’ 

Bergman, ut the mention of the word breakfast 
— m Dutch of course— gave u leap from his short 
sturdy legs and frisked madly round. It w’as a 
chaz tiling scene, the young man thought to him- 
self, us> he looked upon the glorious vegetation, 
the beautiful little an (elope, and the fair girl — 
(pute an idyll. For, like most hunters, Farquhar 
l.iad, half unknown to himself, a keen eye for 
beauty, an ardent love of nature. 

‘ Do you know',’ he broke forth, 4 this is a most 
charming place of yours ? I don’t wonder at 
Hendrik Swanepoel outspaniiixig for lile in such 
a spot. I almost feel tempted to end my days 
here myself.’ 

* 011 1* axcluiined the girl quickly, 4 1 wish, I 
wish you would! How delightful it would be] 
I could then have you always to talk to and go 
about with. You are so different from all our 
young men here. But then in time you would 
want a wife, and that would be a difficult thing 
to find for you. I don’t see liow it could be 
managed. There is Katina, certainly, and Jacie 
and Sabina ; but I don’t think they ^ould quite 
do for you, somehow.’ Then suddenly, some 
vague liolf -defined hope 1 * passing through her 
brain warned her that she was upon ground 
dangerous and unknown ; she paused, Hushed 
slightly, and turned the conversation — ‘Yes, 
Hendrik Swanepoel when he found this valley 
declared he had reached his Promised Land. But 
you mu9t not think that everything then was as 
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it is now, A hundred years has made some 
difference, I warrant you. Our garden has been 
vastly improved and added to ; and I myself 
have brought many of these flowers and ferns 
from the country round, and planted and tended 
them. I planted and trained, too, the passion-, 
flower and the jasmines that you see climbing up 
the house and upon the terrace. Ours is quite 
the best gftrden m the valley, and we are proud 
of it — Do you know, Mynheer Farquhar, I cannot 
tell you how glad 1 am to have found you. 
There is so much I want to know. I have read 
over and over again almost all our books ; and 
I have learned just a little English from two old 
books we have ; and I want to know so many many 
things that you can tell me. — But come now’ — 
taking his hand in hers — ‘ breakfast must be 
ready, and we will go in.’ 

A cheery greeting was Farquhar’s from all 
within the house. Every face beamed with 
delight as he entered. Ilis presence must have j 
seemed to them like manna in the wilderness, 
water from the desert fountain. New interests, 
new ideas surged in upon them, and hour after 
hour passed swiftly by in the imparting of news 
and history from the lost world. It was a strange 
experience. Imagine a well-informed Egyptian, 
a ‘friendly’ of course, suddenly casting up among 
the Israelites towards the end of their long trek 
in the wilderness, and bringing to their eager ears 
forty years’ news of the Bliaraohs and their ancient j 
land, and ol the outer world generally, and you 
may have some inkling of Farquhar’s position 
.among these voer-trekkers *in their promised 
land. 

The day was quickly spent in introducing the J 
Englishman to the rest ol the Settlement, in 
inspecting the crops and vineyards, the horses, I 
all sprung from the original ‘salted’ stock of! 
the first Swanepool. (A salted horse is one that j 
has safely undergone the horse sickness, so fatal i 
in South Africa. The value of such a horse is 
greatly enhanced, especially in the interior.) The 
oxen and cows, goats and sheep, all or nearly»all 
indigenous to the district, were also examined. J 
The sheep were of the hairy fat- tailed species ; ! 
the uxeu and cows were small, having im- 
mensely long horns, and seemed to have thriven 
famously. 

A week passed rapidly. Each day Farquhar 
rode out through the poort into the country 
around, accompanied sometimes by Gert and 
others of the male settlers, sometimes only by 
Bma. Some great limits were got up among the 
numerous # antelopes that swarmed everywhere, 
and many a head of gallant game was laid low. 
In these expeditions the settlers used only bows 
and arrows and assegais. Farquhar learned that 
under one of the old Rules of the Settlement the 
ten or twelve old-fashioned flint piaces brought 
with him by Hendrik Swanepoel, were, in order 
to preserve them for tfye moat momentous occa- 
sions, suchj^s the dfefence of the Settlement, hardly 
ever used, although always kept clean and in 
order. Hendrik had, \rith keen foresight, brought 
with him from the Gape the recipe for preparing 
gunpowder ; and after several years’ fruitless 
search, had discovered at some distance deposits 
of sulphur near some hot natural baths. This 
discovery, with the saltpetre, found without much 
difficulty, and the careful manufacture of certain 


wood-ashes, had enabled him to renew the gttif* 
powder supply whoever required. Occasionally, 
if an expedition of war had to be undertaken 
against outlying Bushmen and other trouble?* 
of their flocks, the firearms were token out and 
used, as being more formidable engines of terror 
among the burbarians. Seventy years back, the 
tribe of Bushmen through which the settlers 
had fought a passage, had been punished ; and 
since then, they had kept to $eir own moun- 
tains and the plains *beyond, where they were 
never disturbed. 

The Boers displayed extraordinary skill with 
their bo\v& and arrows and in throwing the 
assegai. Originally, they had been taught by 
some tamed Busliiqen m their service ; but they 
had discarded tlve tiny poisoned weapons of these 
people for stout bows and stiong arrows, and 
being almost without exception very strong’ 
muscular men, their shooting was something won- 
derful. An eland would be ridden into and 
despatched with a single .arrow through the 
heart Even the tall giraffe, tough though his 
hide and enormous his vitality,* succumbed when 
galloped to a stand-still, before the sharp heavy 
airovvs of these Dutch archeis. The favourite 
plan oi campaign was a drive of game past #ome 
ol the shooters in* ambush. Then, us the ante- 
lopes came flying by, bows twanged, Farquliar’s 
rifles would rattle out; and at short ranges the 
bowmen scored almost equally as well’ as the 
gunners, for the Englishman lent liis spare 
weapons to his delighted allies. • 

Ruling hither and thither day after day over a 
magnificent and diversified ’country, ever behold- 
ing flesh scenes m an altogether unexplored 
and most interesting part of Africa, nearly 
always accompanied by Bina, who knew usually 
far more of plants, animals, and places even 
than the mankind accompanying them, Farquhar 
never enjoyed life more. The ‘terrain was ele- 
vated and healthy, game vvus extraordinarily 
abundant, elephants and ihinoceroses especially 


so. Tli&e owed their immunity to their tough 
hides and the rare u*>e of firearms by the 
Swanepoels, and weije often seen, elephants in 
hundred!-, and rhinoceroses in scores. Indeed, 
the settlers begged Farquhar to employ his rifles 
as much as possible against the truculent black 
rhinoceroses, which were not seldom, from their 
fierce habits, a source of danger. Lending his 
spare rifles to three or four of the settlers, who 
shot wonderfully well, considering their want of ; 
practice, some forty or fifty oi these huge crea- 
tures w r ere easily slain in a few weeks} tmd many : 
of the remainder then moved off fora less danger- 
ous vicinity. A few' elephants carrying magnifi- 
cent teeth were also shot ; but Farquhar by this ; 
time lmd as much ivory as he could carry, and 
desi&ted from useless slaughter. 

Various kraals of the Bakotwas were visited. : 
The English 1114m was surprised to find so fine a 
luce of natives in this region, where the true i 
negro ty[& was more to be looked for. These j 
people were of a handsome brouze-brown colour, j 
tall and well formed, and having features slightly j 
aquiline. Like the Bechuanas, they buried their/ ' 
dead with their feet pointing to tne north-east * j 
and from this fact and other noticeable peeu-> ; 
liarities, Farquhar judged that, like the Kaffirs, 1 
Zulus, Bechuanas, aud others of the Bantu ! 
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they came originally from north-east Africa, uml 
were probably of Egyptian or ‘Arab origin in the 
remote past* Like the Beehuanas, they called 
one of tneir antelopes the T’sesaeby ; t and Far- 
quhar wondered if there were not some connec- 
tion between this name and the T’zebi of the 
Hebrews, translated into our Bible as the roe. 
Possibly he was right in his surmise ; possibly 
the tiling was nothing more than a strange 
coincidence. As,. he looked upon the toll, well- 


set-lip males, and the proud t handsome-looking 
iate 


females of these tribesmen, he was not astonished 
that Hendrik JSwanepoel had mated his sons with 

-i i — i i-.. it... 


young and christianised women picked from the 
Bakoti 


otwas. Certainly the strain had done no 
harm, but rather, as it seemed, good to the 
youthful settlement, by imparting a touch of file 
and impetuosity to the sluggish Batavian blood. 
From the kind treatment of the first Svvanepoel, 
continued by his successors, y rid from the still 
remembered allian'ce of blood, a firm friendship, 
useful On cither side r existed between the settlers 
and the Bakotwas. 

In their excursions, Farquhar Murray and the 
Putcii maiden saw much of one another. He on 
his part was astonished to find how much of 
know ledge, considering the scant opportunity 
she had had and the scarcity of books, the girl 
had acquired. True, her learning, was almost 
absurdly antique. She spoke of Fonteuoy and 
Dettingbn, amt even of Marlborough’s wars in 
Flanders, and of those of William III. of Eng- 
land, as of e veins of yesterday. Her generation 
thus isolated in savage Africa knew not of 
Frederick the Great, or the French Revolution, 
or Napoleon the devastator, or of the conquest 
of Holland and its Bonaparte king. But of all 
these things and a thousand more, Bina thirsted 
to hear ; and Farquhar, utterly surprised to find 
a Boer girl thus eager for knowledge, and even 
well informed according to her dim lights, did 
his best, although it taxed his memory somewhat, 
to impart the much required instruction. In 
truth, it was a delightful course of free-and-easy 
perambulatory lectures. Each clay the girl 
acquired a further knowledge of English ; each 
day, on his part, the young man learned some 
new and interesting fact in natural history, for 
Bina was an acute observer, and knew the mys- 
terious ways of the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air almost as if by intuition. 

And so the pleasant days rolled on. Over 
many a rude and rugged mountain, through many 
a mile of fair Jprest-land, across many a league of 
rolling grassy plain, the two wandered, hunting, 
teachiug, learning. Shut up in the dim recesses 
of her African home, the one, after long searching 
with blindfold yet eager mind, brought at last 
suddenly face to face with the bright and Hashing 
pages of history, and knowledge from the outer 
f world now first laid bare to her; the other watch - 
i; ing with a keen delight and ever-increasing inte- 
rest the progress of so apt and charming a pupil. 
And as Bina gradually came to appreciate— how- 
ever dimly at first — the immense interests, the ages 
Upon ages of learning stored up within that outer 
World, the ever-increasing thirst for discovery, 


m 




Of steam and electricity and other marvels, 
to her, and quite to her family, impossible 
present to be comprehended, she, hitherto 
proudly alone in the dark and narrow 


paths of knowledge open to the Settlement, now' 
seemed to lose something of the old independent 
spirit, and day by day to lean more and more 
upon her new friend and instructor. And almost 
imperceptibly, too, there rose presently within 
her breast, erected by some inward monitor of 
the soul feminine, a subtle barrier of maidenly 
reserve, which, at first dormant and unneeded, 
now steadily sprang up, putting rein 1 upon the 
outspoken boy-like spirit that had erstwhile so 
laughingly met the greeting of the handsome 
Englishman. Farquhar felt the change, but, 
muu-like, could for the present but dimly fathom 
it 

In the afternoons, when the work or the hunt 
was over, while the men smoked and chatted on 
the terrace, Vrouw Swanepoel and Bina steadily 
worked with deft fingers at the spinning-wheels, 
and fashioned fabrics of flax, ol cotton, and of 
wool. The evenings, after the hot African day, 
vveie in these high uplands singularly cool and 
refreshing. Sometimes Bina’s clear fresh voice 
would trill forth some quaint Volkslied of the old 
Netherlands or ballad of Van Tiomp and Ruyler 
mid their battles ; sometimes Farquhar, who had 
a good baiitone voice, would sing for them; 
sometimes others of the settlers would be asked 
up; and Andnos, who, like many Hottentots, 
could fiddle a little, would be sent for, and would 
draw from his giimy old violin a meriv strain 
for the darn ers. These dances were, however, 
not things of uiimixed joy for the Englishman. 
He iound the rest of the little Settlement, 
although no whit * behind the (’ape Boers in, 
intelligence — indeed, on the whole much more 
educated and refined — veiy uninteiestmg, very 
different horn Jucobina, licr-elf appaiently, by 
some freak of fumy, a paiagou amid a mass of 
mediocrity. 


IN A GARRISON 1NST1U T CT0R’K OFFICE. 

A m ono the staff officers attached to each of the 
more important British militaiy ccntie*, at home 
or abroad, is one officially known as the Garrison 
Instructor. The actual army l.uik of this officer 
4iay vary a little according to circumstances, but 
liis function is in every instance practicully the 
same: it consists in the ‘instruction’ of young 
officers m such professional matters, for example, 
as military law', tactics, and fortification. He is 
assisted, iu what may be desciibed as the out- 
of-door department of the course of instruction, 
by a sergeant of the Royal Engineers, who, 
among other things, requires to be an adept in 
regard to surveying, the construction of hastily- 
put- together bridges, the tying of an extra- 
ordinary variety of knots, and the like. The 
sergeant, again, has a subordinate iu the form of 
an orderly, who is ‘struck off duty’ for this post 
by one of the regiments ( in garrison, at whatever 
station. • 1 % 

At some places there is still a dearth of suit- 
able accommodation for the Garrison Instructor, 
his cla^s, and their appliances ; but in the 
great ‘ standing ’ camps of the south of England 
buildings have been established for this special 
purpose. These structures- and their internal 
fittings present many well-marked*' features in 
common, so much so, indeed, that a 'brief account 
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of any one *of them and its surroundings is 
virtually applicable to all. 

On approaching such an ‘office,’ which is a 
one-^tory edifice, and of little architectural 
pretension, a stranger’s attention might be 
arrested by noticing an enclosure in line with 
it, or at least on obtaining a glimpse of the 
contents qf this space. These include a number 
of curious basket-like objects and a great store 
of osiers ; yet the wicker-ware is of a design 
unknown in every-day life. Here, too, are piles 
of what at a distance look somewhat like cigars 
of Brolxlingnagian proportions. There are also 
numerous bags or sacks, just like those we have 
often seen being conveyed away from Hour-mills, 
together with quite a forest of stakes driven into 
the ground, some m circles, others in parallel 
lines. These last have a peculiar, perhaps a 
slightly absurd aspect ; and later on we shall 
more closely inspect them, as well as the other 
mysteries of the enclosure. Before entering the 
office, however, there is another feature of the 
vicinity that is remarkable — a small but formid- 
able-looking redoubt, which stands in a piece of 
vacant land. Though this earthwork seems to 
bear no traces of having been attacked, there 
may be observed near it approaches, or ‘ par- 
allels,’ obviously made with the eventual inten- 
tion of an assault ; and m these trenches some 
of the cigar-like objects already noted are lying 
about. There is evidence, too, of wicker-work 
here ami there on the parapets of the fortification 
itself. # 

Stepping into the office, in the morning and 
previous to the arrival of the officers, we find 
the orderly-man engaged in what at fiist sight 
appears to be a rather puerile occupation, in 
a corner of the spacious npaitment is a strong- 
legged table, hearing a bo\ or trough some eight 
feet square by two feet deep. This is full of 
sand, which the sohliei is alternately watering 
from a large watering-pun, and turning over 
with one of a number of gardeners’ trowel* lying 
near by. Finally, he reduces the sand to a nice 
level surface. At a subsequent hour of the 
day, however, a surprising change lias passed 
over the surface of the sand — an elaborate series 
of fortifications has risen, as if by magic, iif 
the trough ; and it is now plain that the matu- 
tinal operations of the orderly are chiefly those 
that we see carried out, in the case of less 
scientifically built foits, by the tide when flowing 
on the sea- beach. 

In another part of the room stands a model, 
larger in area tlmn a billiard table, of a tract 
of country. Here are villages, ranges of hills, 
plantations, rivers with bridges crossing them, 
and so on. This contrivance, of course, is used 
for the ‘War Game;’ and on various parts of 
.it may be seen the (metal) bodies of troops that 
shared in the great conflict of the preceding 
day. Some of these battalions are coloured red, 
others bins. The orderly, with a particular 
kind of cue, gathers the lute opposing forces to 
the margin of the table, afterwards subjecting 
the district of country, rivers and all, to a care- 
ful dusting. In addition to the above appliance, 
there is here a form of map wdiich is also em- 
ployed for the War Game. It comprises a far 
greater portion of the earth’s surface than the 
model, and is pasted on blocks of wood about 


an inch thick, and* eighteen inches or so square, , 
which can be placed in* juxtaposition as re* 
quired, much in the same way os in the instance 
of the puzzle-maps for children sometimes seem 
Like the model, the map has its quota of red 
and blue combatants, who, when not actively 
engaged, are kept in a hex along with’ th| dis- 
joined sections of their scene of operations. 

The Instructor illustrates his prelections by 
means of diagrams on a blackboard placed at 
the end of the room ; nnd the clearness of these 
delineations is much enhanced by the sponging 
of the board with ink in* the morning by the 
orderly. At long tables, one or two at each, 
sit the officers. Here, besides listening to the 
Instructor, they lutve to elaborate the sketches 
made when surveying the neighbouring country 
with the assistance ol the sergeant of Engineers, 
who is usually a proficient in this branch of 
his calling. The}* also make plan© of ‘fortifica- 
tions, as well as drawings of other kinds ; and 
after their departure, it is Occasionally observed 
tlmt a few of the drawings a^e not strictly of 
a professional nature — landscapes and other 
‘studies’ in Indian ink lie on one or twb 
tables. Now and then, during the progress of 
: the course, the Instructor calls upon the sergeant, 
who sits writing at a table in a somewhat isolated 
position, to ‘ bring the Types.’ Accordingly, he 
produces from a press a number of pieces of 
j rope, each about a yard and a half in length. 
He also brings another quantity of ropes ; but 
these are tied in a great variety of knots, some 
quite simple, others considerably complicated. 
'I’he sergeant distributes the knots about the 
room, and the young officers proceed to make 
copies of them upon the first-mentioned lengths 
of rope. 

As lias already been hinted, a good deal of 
the officers’ tune is passed in 1 he open air. At 
the commencement of their course, for instance, 
the redoubt we noticed standing in the neigh- 
bourhood was 11011-existent, and has since been 
thrown up partly by the actual manual labour 
ol' the officers, who thus acquire a really practical 
knowledge ot' the erection of earth works. This 
redoubt has been built in no haphazard fashion. 
Before it was begun, plans of its parapets, escarp, 
and so on, might have been seen lying on tiie 
tables within the office ; while the orderly-man 
no doubt remembers having demolished a pre- 
cisely similar though miniature stronghold ia^ 
the sand-trough. At no great distance, again, • 
from the above fortification is a natiu^l ravine, 
which would present an obstacle tq tne advance 
of an army. But this has been Ridged over 
with wooden beams ; and it is noticeable that j 
the woodwork is for the most part fastened 
together not with nails or bolts, but by lengths j 
of rope, tied in ingenious ways. Though not 
of a permanent character, the bridge hap required 
some care in*its building; it might possibly 
be capably of bearing the passage of field nrtif- 
lory. 

At the beginning of the present paper we 
alluded to an enclosure adjacent to the Garrison 
Instructor's office. On arriving at the entrance ! 
to this quarter, one may see painted over the 
doorway the words ‘Gabion Yard.’ Within the ■ 
yard, among other things, are the circles of : ’ 
stakes previously remarked. , These are embryo J 
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gabipns, which, after being properly wattled with 
osiers or young hazfcl branches and uprooted 
from the gr&umh are ready to be placed on 
parapets and filled wjth earth ; or, *if stuffed 
with brushwood, they may be rolled along and 
set up as a temporary protection to the men 
of a atorming-porty. Here are also shorter 
stakes set in the earth in parallel rows. Be- 
tween ' the rows, which may be two feet or 
farther apart, touches are forced, and after- 
wards bound together with withes of osiers, the 
result being fascines— the elongated, cigar-shaped 
objects we observed from a distance. Fascines 
measure about twelve feet in length. They are 
easily carried, so that the ditch of a fort can 
be quickly filled up with them, and a passage 
made for the assault ; they are also useful in 
the construction of such works, for example, as 
the ‘ parallels’ near the redoubt. In the yard, too, 
f are heaps oh sandbags of various sizes. With 
these, when they are at hand, a parapet can be 
: made much more rapidly Than with earth. 

At length the, conclusion of the course of 
| instruction arrives. The long tables are cleared 
by the officers of their books, instruments, and 
drawings— any Indian ink landscapes left be- 
hind being consigned to the waste -paper basket 
by the sergeant, who also covers up with a doth 
the model, and locks away the other War Game 
apparatus in a box. Under his superintendence 
one strong fatigue-party razes the redoubt to 
the ground ; wjdle another takes to pieces the 
wooden bridge, depositing its materials in the 
Gabion Yard. Then the Garrison Instructor, 
before ‘going on leave,’ removes from the office 
his private belongings ; and the orderly levels 
the sand in the trough lor the last time, dis- 
pensing, however, on this occasion with his 
watering-pan. Finally, the sergeant of Engineers 
pulls down the blinds, locks the door, and hands 
. over the key to the officials of the Barrack 
Department. 


HUMOUR AT SCHOOL. 
girls’ schools. 

13 v H. J. Barker. 

The annual examination of girls’ schools, and 
even the ordinary class-questioning of the mis- 
tresses, are often productive of diverting speci- 
iMfmens of girlish naivete and humour. As a rule, 
, the children^ written composition exercises or 
■ essays afford a larger quota of humour than the 
< oral class ansvVers. Nevertheless, the transparent 
j ingenuousness which frequently characterises the 
, latter imparts an equally attractive feature. 

• A London schoolmistress once obtained an 
? answer of so curious a nature, that it is question- 
\ able whether it should be referred to the category 
of mere ingenuousness or of positive juvenile 
' wit, The lady had been taking her first-class 
? girls tin that pathetic portion of tne closing 
I chapters of Genesis which deals with the recon - 
(filiation of Joseph to his conscience-stricken 
Ibrethwen. After the lesson she gave a recapitu- 
oral examination. By means of ‘ question 
|&nwi 4t8fcwer’ she elicited from the girls how 
i 5oould not refrain himself* in the pres- 
pe»t^.^'his- r brethren, but wept aloud before them j 


how he cried, ‘lam Joseph — doth my father yet 
live?’ how he told them that they must return 
to Canaan, and straightway bring Jmck the aged 
patriarch ; and finally, how the great wagons 
were brought out for the journey. 

‘And now,’ continued the mistress, * what did 
kind Joseph give to his brothers before they 
started 1 ’ 

Of course she expected the reply, ‘Provisions 
and changes of raiment’ However, this was not 
the answer she received. 

‘ Yes, you nmy tell me,’ she said, pointing to 
one of the girls in front 

‘ Some good advice ! ’ responded the pupil. 

‘Whatever do yon mean!’ inquired the puzzled 
lady. 

‘Why, madam,’ replied the girl, ‘Joseph, 
knowing that his brothers were not accustomed 
to the use of wagons, thoughtfully said to them, 
“ See that ye fall not out by the way ! 

During an etymology lesson, a mistress obtained 
an answer from a girl which may be characterised 
both as ingenuous and ingenious. The lady was 
dealing with the common nouns and their cog- 
nate (wstract forms. In order to ensure that the 
class should thoroughly apprehend the subject of 
her discourse, Blie took care to put before them 
the very plainest examples ; such as (common 
nonn) judge ; (abstract noun) justice : (common) 
coward ; (abstract) cowardice ; 

She then surmised that she might safely ven- 
ture to elicit from the girls themselves a few 
examples of such cognate forms. Accordingly, 
towards the close of the lesson she 'made the* 
request 

After some time, one child timidly raised her 
hand. 

‘There’s a good girl,’ said the teacher; ‘now, 
what is your example of these common and 
abstract forms ,f ' 

‘ Please, ma’am,’ answered the girl, * (common) 
body ; (abstract) bodice ! ’ 

1 need scarcely remark that the governess 
decided that her class required at least one 
additional lesson, before being subjected to a 
searching examination. 

The first essay which I present is the effusion 
of a girl in attendance at a poor school at 
the East end. The subject for composition was 
‘ Dreams.* 

‘ Dreams are those queer short tales which 
come into your head when yon are asleep. The 
boys have them as well as girls and women. 
They are not true. If you have had a good 
supper, they are rarther longer, and not quite so 
true. Meat or fried fish makes them very long. 
When you have no supper at all, you either do 
not dream, or else you cant remember them. 
We genelly r , dream some dreams over and over 
again. 

‘ 1 have two short dreams which I liaite had a 
many times, but my brother has more which he 
can remember, anJ my mother has >ne night- 
mare, she says. I do nok know why my father 
never says lie has any dreams, except it is because 
they are so long he hasnt the time to remember , 
them. 

‘I of tens dream that I am a baby, and my 
mother is tyetying mo up and down in her arms, 
and singing chickacliick chuck to me. Then I 
always sav, “Why, mother, hark! that’s the 
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school bell ringing 1” and she always says, “So 
it is ; chuck off to school with you, auick ! I 
forgot as you wasn’t a baby.” That is all I dream 
about that dream. 

* The other is about dreaming I am one of Mr 
Mason’s pretty pigions. I sing chickachick, and 
then I fly up on to Mr Mason’s pigion house 
slates. As ,s<*on as I am nicely up there, and 
looking down over, I turn into a girl again. 
Then my mother always gets Mr Mason’s ladder, 
and fetches ine down, and smacks me on the arms 
for climing up. Them slaps always seem to stop 
my dreaming, else to wake me up. 

*My brother says he is always on at dreaming 
that the poleceman is taking him to the station, 
and he never can wake till they are just marching 
him up the steps to the itiside. He says he wakes 
up direckly he gets to the top step ; and he can 
always hear hisself just shouting out something 
after lie’s waked. He can never find out, lie 
says, what lie’s shouting out; hut he cun re- 
member that it always looks very dark inside the 
station passige, and a lot of polecemen’s eyes 
shining at the end. 

‘Another dream he has only dreamed a few 
times, and he tells it us over his breakfast, when 
he Says that mother breaks his dream by only 
giving him the tail end of our breakfast herrin. 
His dream is that he sees a big thing running 
about just shaped like a pig, only tlic colour and 
smell of a bloater. Then he tries to catch it, 
thinking what a lot of bloater lie’s going to have 
for his share ; but the pig always gets away and 
Waves nothin but its tail in his hand. He says 
it makes him feel wild every time as he dreams 
that dream. 

‘My mother only has one nightmare dream 
which 1 have herd her tell. She looks through 
our purler window, and there she sees the okl 
Jew rag and bone man standing on the other side 
of the street. He is 'larfing and looking at her, 1 
and he holds five gold sovrms up in his fingers, j 
and cries out, “ What do you think, missig ? : 
Your grand mother has died, and left you these 
five sovrms; but you have to come out and get 
them in one minite, else they have to go to that 
cuzin of yours.” Then she rushes to the door, 
and opens it to run across to him. But just as 
she jumps off the step on to the pave mint, the 
wind always bangs the door to behind her, and 
catches her dress. Then she turns round eavige, 
and pulls and tares at her dress till she has got 
herself freed ; but when she looks across the road 
again, the old rag and bone man has gone, and 
she can only just hear him shouting out round 
the corner, “ Too late, missis ! it has to go to that 
cuzin of yours.” ^ And mother says that she then 
wakes up screaming ever so, and finds herself 
faring and scratting at the bedclothes, else at 
•father’s back.’ 

The next selection is taken from a girl’s Scrip- 
tural exercise on ‘ Hagai* and Ishmael.’ There 
is a di*play«of genuine sympathy in the child’s 
essay, which is as refreshing as it is typical. 
After an opening paragraph, in which she gives 
a graphic description of the domestic arrange- 
ments of the patriarch Abraham’s household (but 
which, from certain considerations, I am con- 
strained to omit), the little essayist proceeds : 

‘And behold, those two wives, Sarah and 
Hagar, were always quareling about things, 


Hagar telling Sarah as she laughed in God’s 
face when he told her as Aie was going to have 
a baby, and Sarah telling poor Hagar m she 
was not a.regiiar real wife, so she needn’t talk. 
Wives whieh were not regifar were called Jewish 
bondwomen. One extrer one was allowed by 
God, so that it was not a sin. 

‘Also it came to pass that Sarah told nasty 
tales to Abraham, and asked him to turn* poor 
Hagar and her little bey Ishmael out of doors. 
Ami behold, Abraham believed her. But before 
turning them out, Abraham kindly gave them a 
good loaf of bread and a bottle of water. So they 
walked out into a wilderness, eating the loaf and 
d linking out of the big bottle. They slept on 
the ground all night, and tfye next day poor 
Ishmael and his mother did nothing else but cry 
for want of vickuals. Then Hagar saw that her 
dear boy was drawing his breath quick as if he 
was dying, and sh<? kneeled down on the grass 
and prayed to God as loud as she could, and 
looking at her little toy drawing his breath 
quick. # 

‘And btdiold, while Hagar was praying like 
that, God heard her, and sent His angiL with* 
another loaf and bottle, and told Hagar to cheer 
up, because her dating boy Ishmael should liot 
die, but should grow up to be a great man called 
Arabien of the Desert, and, should possess .herds 
of camels and goats.’ 

The next essay is upon the subject of ‘Home,’ 
and is from the pen of a girl in tie second class 
of a National School. The reader will at once 
gather that the child’s own i home ’ is located in 
one of the blind alleys not far from the ‘ silver- 
liowing Thames.’ 

‘We call that place Home where our father 

and mother lives. Number 2, Court, is my 

home. There is a girl called Milly Pearson lives 
a few doors from us whose father is just now 
I working in a town called Bedford forty miles 
| away she says. And he sends his wages to her 
: mother every week. Her brother Ben lives with 
him. But Ben’s home is not that house at Bed- 
ford where he lives with his father ; but his 
home is same as Milly# home, where Mrs Pearson 
lives, number 5 of our Court. 

• ‘ I wish our home was as niced as theirs. But 

O it never will be, so long as my dear silly father 
drinks so. My mother besides has half a pint 
ot beer to her dinner, and to her supper, and 
raither more on Sundays, and a bottle in the 
cuboard which she never lets me go with. So 
we havnt a carpit in our room. #nljj pilcloth. 
Mr Pearson never gets drunk, Milly says, and 
Mrs Pearson is a teetoteller, and Milly; is a Bond 
of Hope. And they have a niced carpit in their 
room. The oilcloth in their back room is better 
than the one in our front. I am only waiting 
for mother to buy me a fresh frock and things, 
and then I shall go with Milly Pearson to tne 
Band of Hope ^oom. I spend a deal of time 
with Milly, yll though she is older than me. She 
sometimes makes me cry with the niced storeys 
she tells me, and the things she gives ipe. 

‘ There is a song which we sing at school, 
which makes me sometimes tremble while we 
are singing it. The lines whieh makes me feel 
the quearist are, “Mid pleasures and polices , 
though we may rome, be it ever so humble, 
theres no place like Home.” It makes me think : 
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ofour Court, and my father, tand what a happy 
home ours would be if it wasnfc for all them 
pennys goin$ in beer. Will our home ever be 
more like Home than it is, I wonder. - 

*1 always do my home-lessons at Hilly Pear- 
son’s, because their house is so quiet inside, and 
Millv can do money subtractions and dividing!* 
so eaby, even when its thousands of pounds and 
plenty of borrering and carry one. My mother 
says she cant aford burning a lamp for me to 
do home-lessons ; and that the gas-lamp in the 
Court is good enough for her. I am very sorry 
for mother that oil is so dear. She says as it 
isnt wurth buying, because it isnt no better than 
water about our place. I always add up my 
mother’s shoppin book for her when it gets to 
the bottom of the page, and she makes me go 
up and down it sevenl times to see if I cant 
make it come no less. She says the colour man 
never went to the School Board, and makes all 
sortser mistake^. I think my mother is right, 
because he deesnt shape his figures same as Third 
or Fourth Stands d. He leaves out all his dits, 
and doesnt rule his lines. Also his ds art 1 Capitle 
bnes, and he doesnt count liis farthings light in 
his answer at the eml. 

* 1 remember a very true , storey which the 
Mistress 1ms told us, showing how dearer our 
home (iml our country seems to be when we have 
left them never to return. There is a bird called 
a lark which everybody has been tinttring against 
the wires in tlyjm little cages with turf inside of 
them in the bird shops. But the Teacher says j 
that in the country this bird is to be seen and 
heard for nothing in every English field. I do so 
wish as one of the dear little things would come j 
and sing above our Court. Well thut was jiv-t 
how some great strong miners felt out in Aus- 
trailia. They wished to hear the sweet voice of 
the lark again, *which they knew was singing up 
above the fields thousands of miles away. Ami j 
at last one morning as they was going to work 
they Hctuilly did hear it. Then they follerd I 
the sound till they came to a poor old* woman’s 
cottage, ami there they saw the lark singing in 1 
a wicker cage just outside the door. Then those 
men stood and looked and listened, and listened, 


question. At length, one plump little girt in 
the body of the class eyed the Inspector courage- 
ously, and elevated her hand. 

‘Well,’ said the Inspector, ‘what do you say 
unleavened bread is, my little girl V 

‘Please, sir,’ bhe replied, without shifting her 
eyes from his face for one moment, ‘it’ll mean 
home-made !’ 

‘Home-made?’ the gentleman ejaculated. 
‘ Well, yes, my child, 1 suppose it would he 
home-made. But explain to me your answer 
more fully.’ 

‘Why, sir,’ the little dame glibly responded, 
‘Jesus was always a saying, “Beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees and he knew that if he could 
only get his follcrers to make their own bread, 
the wicked Pharisees would never have a hand 
in it, but would have to throw their nasty old 
leaven away !’ 

One of Her Majesty’s Inspectors was once 
examining a class in reading, when he put the 
Jollowing question to a child who had just raid 
a paragraph to him : ‘Now concerning these Bed 
Indians, my child, which are mentioned in the 
first portion of your paragraph— where do they 
live V 

The little examinee was evidently determined 
not to lose her ‘ excellent ’ maik for general know- 
ledge and intelligence : so, after a tew moments’ 
hesitation, she answered : ‘In uigwnms sir!’ 

I ‘ Yes, just so,’ reluctantly assented the Inspec- 
tor ; ‘but T wish you to tell me ill what country 
tliev live r , 

The girl felt that she was ‘cornered but witl/ 
praiseworthy resolution, she endcnvouicd to rise 
equal to the occasion. So— although her lips 
were trembling with nervous excitement -- she 
looked up into the Inspector’s face and replied : 

‘ Please, sir, in Bed India !’ 

VIA UMBltiR. 

Witii bunset gloiy glowing 
Weie hill and sky and sea; 

The night-wind soft was blowing, 

It whispered low' to me. 


ght of their English homes, and 

the fields, and the sky, and the Teacher said as 
they stood there before that little bird till the 
tears rolled down their cheeks. What does she 
mean by saying that the link looks like a speck 
in the clear blue sky. She always says that. I 
should so likevto see what she means.’ 

During" an examination in New Testament 
history a north-country Diocesan Inspector re- 
ceived a very practical reply from one of the 
girls in a church school. In the course of his ' 
examination he put certain questions to the class . 
oh the twenty-second chapter of St Luke’s gospel. ' 
In this chapter there is an account of the manner 
in which Christ and his disciple., kept the pass- 
over. 

Presently, he asked : * What um this unleav- 
ened bread which Christ so frequently mentions V 

The question appeared to puzzle the class con- 
siderably. Probably, not a single one of the 
Children had ever seen or tasted the article. 

\Vfce Inspector waited patiently, and at the 
sa&g) tiitae he assured the class how very pleased 
i hj* would be with any child who answered the 


Ami ohl hopes almost blighted 
By Sorrow’s trembling tears, 

Once more with glory lighted 
The Pathway of the years. 

They came, ’mid evening splendour, 

Thut shone across the sea ; 

And Love, w ith look ho tender, 

Again did beckon me : 

And far the stretching ocean • 

Of Hunset, trembling gold, 

Reflected my emotion — 

The soul-deep thoughts of old. 

It passed, and glory faded 
Fiona hill and sky and sea : 

The rath way, deeply shaded, 

\V as all it left to me. 

W. A. S. Burgess. 
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ATLANTIC ICE. 

Of all the incidental difficulties and dangers that 
beset the navigation of the North Atlantic, there 
is none that causes so much anxiety to the 
mariner as detached ice, whether existent in the 
form of floes or bergs. The season of 1890 will 
long be remembered in the nautical and scientific 
world as being quite phenomenal in regard to the 
quantity of ice reported, and the geographical 
limits within which it lias been encountered. But 
it is by no means easy to obtaili definite informa- 
tion on the subject. It is true that the regular 
Atlantic liners carefully note and report the 
position of the ice encountered by them ; yet, 
until the laws that govern the magnitude and the 
range of the Atlantic drift-ice are more accurately 
known, such reports do little else thau sound a 
note of alarm to the navigator, apprising him of 
the existence of a danger, but leaving him quite in 
ignorance as to the locality where it may next f>e 
encountered. In ordinary seasons, it is assumed 
that the detachment of the bergs from the parent 
glaciers in Greenland does not take place until 
May is well advanced ; that when free from the 
ice that has covered land and sea alike during the 
Polar winter, they set out on a southerly journey 
into the warmer waters of the Atlantic, slowly 
urged on their voyage by the chill waters of a 
cold drift-current that ever flows through the 
depths of the Atlantic from Pole to equator. It 
is strange that the language of agriculture should 
be requisitioned to describe phenomena so dis- 
tinctly antagonistic as that presented by Arctic 
»ice. An expanse of ice resting upon aird covering 
the sea with a coating of uniform thickness is 
spoken of as an ice-field + while the process of 
severance hereby *a berg is detached from the 
glacier is alluded to calving. The calving 
process, however, would seem to have occurred at 
a much earlier date this year than in previous 
seasons, for as early as April 22, the steamer La 
Gascogne, while on a voyage from New York to 
Havre, reported passing three icebergs, all of 
great size, in latitude 42° 51' north. For icebergs 


to have reached bo far •south at sycb a date is 
moat remarkable, and as far as our present know- 
ledge of the climatic conditions of the Arctic ice 
regions is concerned, quite unexplainable. During* 
the months of May and June hardly a voyage was 
made across the North Atlantic without ice being 
reported, many steamers having to make most 
lengthy detours to avoid it; and several firms, 
with a praiseworthy prudence, mapped * out a 
much more southerly course for^the vessels of 
their fleets, wisely choosing a longer passage;, than 
run the risks of collision .with field or berg 
ice. 

The progress of a berg from its home in a 
Greenland fiord, down through Davis Strait and 
along the desolate shores of Labrador, is necessarily 
a very tardy one. Passing Labrador, they glide 
slowly over the Banks, losing no inconsiderable 
portion of their bulk whenever they strand in the 
shallows pf that region. Even when an iceberg 
lias its base deeply embedded in the sea-bed, the 
check to its voyage is often but of short duration. 
The restlessness of the sea, the influence of the 
tides, and the ever-constant propelling influence 
of the Labrador current, soon effect its releasg, 
and onward it glides in ghostly majesty, its base 
hidden in the depths of the ocean, and its pin- 
nacled summit shrouded in an impenetrable mist. 
The detached fragments, the broken snouts of the 
berg, severed by friction with the oqp^n floor, 
freeze again to the sides of the berg as it pursues 
its southerly course, like a monster ehip of ice 
surrounded by a flotilla of attendant shore-boats. 
From Newfoundland the moving ice follows the 
trend of the North American sliore, gradually 
decreasing in mass, until, reduced to a liquid, 
it is lost in the waters of the surrounding 
ocean. Thg dissolution, however, takes a con- 
siderable time to accomplish. The two melting 
forces, the warm air and warm water, into 
whose influence the berg advances, receive a very 
material check by reason of the air and water 
which are in immediate contact with the berg. 
As the ice slowly melts, fresh water will result* 
and this, by virtue of its lesser specific gravity* 
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floats upon the surface of the ocean. The tem- 
perature of ^his sitr/ounding area of fresh water 
will be very little if anything above the freezing- 
point. The air above this zone of fresh water 
will naturally take the same temperature, while 
that contiguous to the berg itself takes the tem- 
perature of the berg ; so that the iceberg is 
surrofmdeil with an aerial and water blanket 
many degrees below the* normal temperature of 
the* region through which tlie*berg passes. Aided 
by these hindrances to a speedy dissolution, ice- 
bergs ‘have been kntiwn to float as far south as 
the latitude of Gibraltar before they have waster! 
away. The envelope of fog that surrounds that 
|>art of the iceberg above the?- sea-level, chilling as 
is its effect upon the ocean voyager, is not an 
unmixed evil, for its presence often serves to 
notify the proximity or ice. The condensation 
of the aqueous matter' preseift in the atmosphere 
is not the only warning that the navigator receives 
of his approach to* ice. 9 Many shipmasters aver 
that the human body is peculiarly sensitive in 
this respect, and the damp, penetrating chilliness, 
'which once experienced is never forgotten, affords 
an infallible index of the vicinity of berg or field 
ice! In the language of the A ncient Mariner : 

And it grew wondrous cold, 

And ice mast 'high came floating by 
' As green as emerald. 

Unfortunately, however, in these clays of keen 
competition and rapid passages, navigators cannot 
regard such vague premonitions witli the import- 
ance they deserve ; they serve, however, to advise 
a careful man that danger may lurk in the dense 
fog that surrounds him, and he prepares to meet 
it accordingly. Some idea of the extent of these 
fog-areas may be gathered from the fact that 
vessels steaming from twelve to fifteen knots have 
taken from one to three days to sail through 
them, and that without making any appreciable 
reduction in their speed. It must not be lost 
sight of that ships nave undoubtedly traversed 
these fog-patches without encountering ice or any 
trace of it, and that, too, ffrhen the very centre of 
the fog-zone has been pierced. The explanation, 
however, no doubt is, that the process of lique-' 
faction, whereby the berg has been transformed 
from ice to water, has just been consummated, and 
that the resultant icy waters have chilled the 
warmer superincumbent atmosphere, rendering 
its vapour visible as a dense mist or fog. 

The sqason of 1889 was one of comparative 
immunity from Atlantic ice-dangers. Why the 
succeeding^ year should be so prolific of both berg 
and field ice is as yet unexplainable. It is sug- 
gested, however, that the prevalence of severe 
northerly gales during the whole of December 
and part of January 1889-90 contributed not a 
little to set the ice free in larger' quantities and 
at an earlier date than usual.* Another pecu- 
* liarity of the 1890 season is the remarkable fact 
jhat the ice has penetrated farther eastwards than 
; it has been known to do before. The master of 
*Jhe sealing-vessel Terra Nova, while on a voyage 
from Newfoundland to Dundee, encountered 
USafiy large bergs, one of the largest being found 
,J ftt w 9 north and 41° west Subsequent reports 
- fb$iv thfct both field and berg ice have been met 
&M+m4mo degrees farther eastwards than the 


position cited above. This eastward extension of 
the ice during 1890 may have been caused by 
some abnormal influence of the Labrador current,' 
or by the supposition that bergs may have 
entered upon the drift of the Gulf Stream before 
they had been melted, and were in consequence 
slowly carried to the northward and eastward. 
The locality in which the ice has bpen thickest 
is that where the Labrador current impinges 
upon the waters of the Gulf Stream. Here 
both currents become considerably enfeebled, and 
the bergs accumulate in consequence. In spite of 
such an abundance of ice, maritime disasters 
therefrom have been most rare. No higher 
tribute can be paid to the prudence and skill of 
North Atlantic navigators than to state that no 
serious calamity by ice collision has occurred, and 
except in one or two instances, the regularity and 
punctuality of Atlantic voyages have not been 
interfered with. Perhaps the nearest approach to 
a disastrous collision with a berg was that expe- 
rienced by the Normannia. Between latitudes 
46° 29' and 45 u 20' north, and longitudes 42° 22’ 
and 48° west, no fewer than twenty-five icebcrgB 
were descried, and with one of these the- ship 
collided. 

Fortunately, the damage was trivial, and all 
above the water-line. It was during a dense fog 
that the iceberg was suddenly sighted, and before 
the reversal of the engines had time to take the 
way off the ship, she struck it broadside on. The 
passengers scarcely felt the shock, for the vessel 
immediately glanced off the berg into clear water. 
A little less vigilance and a little less promptness 
on the part of the captain and crew of the Nor- 
mannia, and she had no doubt gone to swell the 
ranks of the missing. A similar accident, the 
disastrous consequences of which were averted 
in a similar manner, befell the Thiinjvalta. In 
the case of the Jteacon- Light, an Atlantic liner 

f irovided with a powerful search-light, the col- 
lsion was of a somewhat more serious nature. 
Her log reports: ‘During a heavy fog at mid- 
night an immense iceberg was discovered tower- 
ing above the ship not seventy-five feet away. 
Orders were given to alter the helm and reverse 
the engines, but not altogether in time to cle^r 
the berg, which was struck by the starboard bow 
of the steamer. A large quantity of ice was 
dislodged, and the ship was considerably damaged, 
but brought safely into port.’ Collision with the 
berg is not the only danger to be feared from a 
too close propinquity with an iceberg. Exposure 
to an atmosphere many degrees warmer than 
itself causes the ice to assume a spongy character, 

W favourable to the severance of fragments 
sizes upon the least disturbing influence 
being brought to bear upon it. The vibration of 
the air caused by the sounding of a steamer’s 
whistle has been, known, in the case of ‘poroutf 
ice/ to detach large masses from the berg ; while 
a gun fired in the neighbourhood of a similar 
berg produced atmospheric Voncussion sufficient 
to bring down enough ^ ice to destroy any vessel 
upon which it fell. It* must be borne in mind, 
however, that the severance above alluded to was 
only effected with bergs the ice of which was 
‘spongy and rotten.’ Below the water-line the 
changes in the ice-mass are much to be feared by 
a vessel that happens to be near when they occur. 
The detachment of huge blocks often shifts the 
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position of a berg’s centre of gravity, with 'the 
result that the iceberg immediately capsizes, 
crushing everything in its immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

As far^ back as 1875, the adoption of steam 
lanes a considerable distance to the southward of 
the usual course of Atlantic liners was advocated ; 
and it i§ satisfactory to observe that common 

S rudence impels mariners to cross the 50th med- 
ian during the months of March, April, May, 
and June, at a point 'much farther to the south 
than their point of intersection during the other 
months of the year. Many firms, however, do 
not rely too much upon the discretion of their 
commanders, but carefully procuring all the 
available information relative to the quantity 
and drift of the ice, they map out a course for 
them accordingly. 

The pilot chart issued in June* by the United 
States Hydrographical Department indicated that 
the prudent course for vessels proceeding east- 
wardly was to cross longitude forty-seven degrees 
at latitude forty degrees north. The westerly 
course is to cross the same longitude at latitude 
thirty-nine degrees. The adoption of such pre- 
cautionary measures has no doubt done mucli to 
minimise the risks of ocean voyaging during the 
ice-season ; but the question naturally arises, can- 
not anything be devised which shall give the 
mariner sufficient warning of tiie proximity of 
ice ? Up to the present, nothing of a reliable 
nature has yet been invented. The most power- 
ful electric search-lights wjre inefficient in the 
case of the Beacon- Lu flit to reveal danger until 
it was but some seventy-five feet away. It has 
been suggested, however, that by means of a 
thermopile and a galvanometer, and an ordinary 
mercurial thermometer for recording the tem- 
perature of the surrounding atmosphere, a very 
effective ice-imlicator can be made. A movable 
contact-breaker should be fitted to the galvano- 
meter, and this should be set at a point con- 
siderably below the temperature recorded by the 
thermometer. When the mercury m the ther- 
mometer falls to the point at which the movable 
contact-breaker of the galvanometer is placed, the 
thermopile by means of an electric alarm-bell 
notifies this fact, and this sudden fall in the 
temperature suggests that the fog-bauk conceals 
an iceberg. In the case of a sudden fall m the 
temperature, the warning of the thermopile 
would prove invaluable ; but it is by no means 


would prove invaluable ; but it is by no means 
satisfactorily established that the envelope of 
cold air surrounding an iceberg is separated from 
the normal air of the region outside the area of 
the berg’s influence by so definite a line of 
demarcation as a sudden diminution of tempera- 
ture of ten degrees. It is more probable that 
the transition from the normal temperature to 
the cold air in juxtaposition to the berg is an 
extremely gradual one ; and in that case ordinary 
observation would prove almost as efficacious as 
the somewhat elaborate plan alluded to above. 
Such dangers as field and berg ice entail upon 
the navigator can hardly have failed to call into 
existence a host of suggestions as to the best way 
of removing them. That which has occurred 
to many is that a vessel of war should be em- 
ployed to patrol the Atlantic and destroy by 
firing upon or other means any berg it may 
encounter. The idea of enlisting the forces of 


war to facilitate # the commerce of the nation is 
not without its attractiveness. Unfortunately, 
however, such a scheme meets with no favour 
from practical men. It must not be forgotten 
that the specific gravity*of ice as compared with 
water is as *9 to 1, so that something like nine- 
tenths of the mass of the berg is below the sea- 
level. The destruction of the pinnacled sftimmits 
of the berg would simply mean the redaction of 
the berg to a more compact farm, and the con- 
sequent lessening of the visible area of the ice- 
berg. 4 

An iceberg with a summit rising some ninety 
or a hundred feet above the sea is undoubtedly 
a great clanger to safe navigation ; but except 
when obscured by fog, it is a danger that reveals 
itself for a considerable distance. A mass of ice, 
however, over which the sea washes, or which is 
elevated above the waves but to the height of 
ten or fifteen fetft, is a danger nuacli more to be 
feared. TJre difficulty is clearly one in which 
preventiCm is the b&t cure. A. fleet of ocean, 
patrols could easily determine the quantity of 
ice, and the rate of its drift,* that was likely to 
intersect the trade routes across the North 
Atlantic. Such knowledge rapidly mid widely 
disseminated by jueans of despatch -boats and the 
electric telegraph, would do much to reduce ice- 
dangers to a minimum. There is one other phase 
of Atlantic ice-phenomena that stands ijfi need of 
elucidation. It has been proved beyond doubt 
that of the bergs carried southwards by the 
Labrador current, some find tneir way back to 
what has aptly been teamed the 1 Palieocrystic 
Sea.’ The direction that such bergs take, and 
the course they must drift to avoid the continu- 
ance of the southerly direction that must sooner 
or later result in the liquefaction of the largest 
bergs, are at present shrouded in mystery. It is 
matter for discussion whether the surface-drift of 
the <Julf Stream is sufficient to deflect a berg to 
the northward and -eastward. The solving of 
these .problems is calculated to benefit in the 
highest degree possible the North Atlantic trade, 
for it is a phase of marine exploration that will 
go far to develop thfi truth of tlie aphorism, * The 
seas but join the nations they divide,’ and so knit 
closer together the great English-speaking peoples 
separated by the waters of the Atlantic Oceam 
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CHAPTER IV.— A 8TAKTLING # PISCOVERY. 

The secret which the doctor suspected was weigh- , 
ing on the old butler’s mind so oppressively that 
Francis Gray found little difficulty in inducing 
him to relieve himself by revealing it. It was a 
blow to the young man, the nature of which 
Stokes did not comprehend. 

‘I was fastening up last night, Mr Gray,’ he 
said, ‘ a little after the clock struck twelve, and I 
opened the Hall door to have a look at the night 
before going to bed. I no sooner stepped out than 
I saw a man cross quickly — though it was pretty 
dark and my eyesight is none of the best — from 
the holly clump to the shrubbery on the left 
As the thing didn’t look honest, it was my duty 
to see into it, and I knew the master, with his 
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casement open, was dose at hgnd if help was 
wanted. So I walked tlong on the grass border, 
and came uponVm unawares. You may imagine 
my amazement, Mr Gr^r, when I discovered it 
was Mr Charles.* 

Gray, with his elbows resting on his knees and 
; Ms head bent, made no reply. 

Stokesf at considerable length, continued the 
f account of the meeting. As .soon as he recognised 
. Stokes^ the vicar’s fears were allayed, for he knew 
the loyalty of the old servant He explained that 
he had only stolen there in the night to take a 
last farewell of his wife and child and his brother, 
before fleeing the country for ever. 

‘Another year of # it would •have killed me, 
Stokes,* he had said*; ‘ay, half a year. I have 
just come from the vicarage, and I know I can 
go in to Rowan through the casement— I see by 
the light he is still there.’ * , 

Pressing some money into the buti#r’s hand — 
ten pounds it# proved to* be, a new "'.Sank of 
England note — the vicar bade him farewell, 
imploring him wit'll his last words to be silent, 
or 'll is chances of escape would be lost. 

‘I know the secret is as safe with you, Mr 
Gray,*as with the dead ; and ^vitli God’s help, 
Mr Charles will soon be out of their reach ! ’ 

‘ He did not tell you where lie was going ? * 

4 No ; lie ’d have told ‘master that. Woe is me, 
Mi* Gray, hut it would be a double misfortune to 
the house if he was caught ! ’ 

4 You did not see him leave, I suppose ? ’ 

* I went straight to bed, after seeing the place 

secure.’ 

4 1 am glad you have told ine this, Stokes. We 
must be most careful in keeping the secret, for 
several reasons. I should not wish even Dr 
Hayle to know it, though he is as loyal as you 
or I. But the fewer persons that have a secret, 
you know, the safer it is.’ 

‘That’s true, Mr Gray. — -But I’m sorry I took 
the money from Mr Charles. I didn’t know 
what I was doing ; and likely enough — unless 
Mr Rowan supplied hiui — lie’ll want it more 
than me. — I am thinking, 4 he added in an 
earnest whisper, ‘that the suddenness of Mr 
Charles’s visit, and the way matters was with 
liiito, may have been the cause of — you know,’ 
he said, pointing in the direction of the study. 

To this view of the cause of Rowan King’s 
fatality. Gray made no objection ; but he sug- 
gested to the butler the danger of retaining that 
bank-note, as h*nk-notes were tilings that could 
be traced. 

4 Then I ’ll burn it ! ’ exclaimed Stokes, taking 
forth the note from his pocket. 

* That would be waste of money, Stokes. Give 

it to me, and I shall know how to dispose of it 

safely.* J 

Stokes did so ; and notwithstanding his com- 
punction for having accepted the money, was 
by no means displeased to receive ten sovereigns 
from Gray in exchange for it. 

It was now late in the afternoon ; and Gray, 
walking presently up and down the portrait- 
, gallery, and now and then halting to contem- 
plate* the picture of Lady Florence, was harassed 
. with the thought of the two ladies at the vicar- 
age. It was cruel to leave them alone ; but how 
eould.he comfort, them? He could indeed, and 
a - = - ■ ■ — * - 


would, conceal from them the knowledge that 
Charles King had been at the Hall after leaving 
them, and had entered his brother’s study from 
the grounds. But the consciousness of this dire 
secret, and that the examination next day would 
disclose the dreadful truth about Rowan King’s 
tragic death, would unfit him as a comforter. 

IIovv far the secret of the vicar’s visit would 
be kept — five persons already knew it, and there 
was no knowing whether others had seen or 
recognised him in the neighbourhood — was the 
keenest anxiety of all. Would the police be able 
to trace his steps from Portland to Yewle? If 
they suspected that he had been at Yewle, there 
was little doubt they would succeed in this. 

As to any motive Charles King could have for 
taking his brother’s life, the question seemed to 
Gray to be beyond the scope of human reason. 
Who could read and follow the dark workings of 
a mind unhinged by teirible wrong and punish- 
ment? And wluit might have passed last night 
between the brothers— if, indeed, anything at all 
passed — would never be known. 

He wished above all to warn Mrs King and 
Agnes of the danger of speaking of that visit ; 
but how was lie to do so without at the same 
time revealing his own horrible fear? The same 
fear had blanched Mrs King’s face that morning, 
and he recoiled from reviving it -shrank most 
of all from awakening e\en a suspicion in the 
mind of Agn<*>. 

While turning over these thoughts, Gray 
walked out into the grounds, and quite uncon- 
sciously proceeded slowly in the direction of the 
vicarage. When he diseoveied himself there, 
separated from the garden by a wall fi\c feet 
high, he paused to think what he should do. For 
the first time he felt the sharp pang of jealousy. 
The pain was made all the shaiper by die situa- 
tion in which he now found himself. Richard 
King had come there that morning to comiort 
them, and he was five from that burden which 
Francis Gray had to carry locked in his breast, 
and** which so unfitted the young man for the 
office of a comforter. He could not act' a false 
part, and lie dared not disclose what he knew. 
Nor was he unmindful of the fact that his resi- 
dence at Yewle was nearly at an end— that with 
the consignment of Rowan King’s body to the 
coffin which had lain for years in the house of 
the dead awaiting it, his presence would be no 
longer required in Yeivle. Mr Richard King 
would he master. 

With a sad heart, Gray >vas glad now' that 
he had not had an opportunity the previous 
night of saying to Agnes King the rash words 
he had meditated. There would be no going 
aw'ay now, except for him ; they would remain 
at Yewle ; and by-aml-by, when time should have 
softened their ti on bless Richard King would win 
his suit, and Agnes w'ould be mistress of Yewle. 
But at this point the bloc^d rose in his face and 
lie clenched his fingers angrily. ‘letter she 
were dead,’ he muttered through his teeth ; * yet, 
oh, how powerless and unfortunate I am ! ' 

lie wus standing on the trunk of a fallen 
tree — which had many and many a time been 
his stepping-stone in crossing the garden wall 
of the vicarage — and with his arms resting on 
the wall and his chin on his hands, he w f as 
staring straight before him, seeing nothing. In 
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this situation he was presently startled by hearing 
voices approaching through the garden. The 
shrubs and bushes concealed the speakers from 
his view ; but before the thought of moving 
came into his mind, he saw them, and was held 
to the spot by a spell which he was without the 
power to resist The speakers were Agnes King 
and Richard King. They were walking slowly, 
close together ; the girl’s head was hanging for- 
ward on her bosom, and King leaned over her, 
speaking earnestly in a low voice. When they 
were a few yards from the end of the garden, 
the girl looked up in her companion’s face and 
halted. Gray could see the working of some 
powerful emotion in her bosom, by its quick 
rising and falling ; but her face was absolutely 
colourless, and not in lier most radiant hours 
did he ever remember to have seen her look 
so beautiful. She spoke, notwithstanding her 
agitation, in low, clear, and firm tones, that 
showed how strongly her will was concentrated 
in them. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘yes— if you do that For 
ever arid for ever, if you clear my father’s name. 
I shall be but a poor reward for so precious a 
deed!’ As she spoke, she raised lier clasped 
hands as high as her face, and then dropped 
them before her ; and Richard King lifted them 
to his lips, and gazing cravingly m her upturned 
face for a moment, turned and went away. 

The spell was broken now, and Francis Gray 
felt that his heart w.vs broken too, as he dropped 
down on the soft turf, ayd went back, dazed 
witli sorrow, to the gloomy ami silent Hall. 
The only clear idea in his mind was to obtain 
the key of the study from old Stokes, and pass 
the night in darkness with liis dead friend. 
For the dead was more to him now than the 
living ; outside that dark room where Rowan 
King’s body still sat 111 the deep chair, Gray 
had no friend in the world. In a day or two 
he should have passed the confines of that 
tremendous solitude, there to be quickly lost, 
and as soon forgotten by the few who had kTiowu 
him at Yewle. 

These were the gloomy and morbid thoughts 
which filled him, when, on reaching the door, 
a note was handed to him by a messenger who 
had arrived there just before him. It was from 
Mrs King, asking him to come over to the 
vicarage and stay with them for an hour or two, 
as they were alone. There was a pathetic appeal 
in the simply-worded request which touched 
him, in spite of the bitterness in liis heart. 

‘Tell Mrs King that I am coming,* he *aid 
to the messenger ; and then, without further 
thought, yielded to the nobler instincts of his 
nature and slowly followed the man. 

‘It is no time for these griefs,’ he said, half 
aloud. ‘ Go4 help them ! Their trouble is greater 
than mine, and they arc unconscious of the 
terrible blow that is suspended over their poor 
heads, yul ma^ fall even to-morrow ! No ; I 
will comfort them, if I can, and conquer my own 
sorrow, at least till this thing is over and I may 
go away. ; 

Mrs King was standing at the vicarage door, 
looking out for him ; and as he approached, he 
noticed more composure in her features than had 
been the case in the morning. With a grateful 
smile she gave him her hand, and they went in. 


Agnes was sitting in the recess of a window, with 
the unheeded work lying in her lap. 

‘It is so good of you to cointf to us, Frank/ 
said Mrs King. 

Agnes turned her heftd, and Gray could not 
help looking in her face with a melancholy 
interest She smiled to him ; and his heart was 
struck by the expression of ‘wistful sorrow with 
which the girl’s eyes met his for a ^moment 
After this, she bent over her *rork and kept on 
sewing. , . 

‘ Richard King lias* been here,’ said Mrs King 
when they sat down; ‘and he has taken a weight 
olf our minds, though it is still very dreadful. 
Richard, you know, was partly trained for the 
medical profession before he went into the bank ; 
and lie says that, from a ilose examination, he 
is convinced that Rowan died of heart disease. 1 

Gray remembered that the ‘close examination 9 
was made from !t distance of six f#et, apeording to 
the acconn*F>f Stokes ; but he made allowance for 
a natuH?^<Tesire on tl?c part of Bicliarjl King to 
give comfort to the poor ladies, even by a 
fiction. * 

‘ Perhaps he is right/ replied Gray ; ‘to- 
morrow will settle the point. Not,’ he added 
with a sigh, ‘ t^at it matters much novs; Mr 
Rowan is dead. There will be another King in 
Yewle in a few daj s.' 

‘ You mean Richard ? ** .* 

‘ Yes. Of course, if matters had been happily 
otherwise ’ 

‘ No,’ she gently interrupted p if the happy day 
ever comes — as in God’s njercy and justice 1 trust 
it will— that removes the stain from my poor 
husband’s name, this house will be his home. He 
would not be liappy elsewhere. Yewle would be 
nothing to him ; it is far better as it is, or as it 
will be. Rowan bad regarded Richard King as 
his heir for a long time.’ . . 

* J am aware of that; he was speaking of it to 
me only yesterday. *No doubt it will be be.^t.’ 

Th^re was a pause of a few minutes, and Mrs 
King wiis the first to speak. Fixing her eyes 
anxiously on the young man, she said, with some 
hesitation: ‘And you, Frank — how will it be 
with you ? ’ 

‘Why, Mrs King/ he at once replied, ‘I have 
lost my friend, and of course 1 must leave Y%wle. 
I suppose I may stay until I have seen the last 
of him ; then 1 shall go.’ 

‘We shall miss you greatly, Frank,’ said Mrs 
King, with tears standing in her eyes. Then she 
suddenly rose and left the room, paying something 
about tea. # * 

As soon as he was alone with* Agnes, Francis 
Gray felt liis tongue tied. He cotild not find a 
word to say, and m his embarrassment walked 
over to a window and stared out on the little 
lawn. He did not know that as he did so the 
girl looked up and followed him sorrowfully with 
her eyes ; he was unconscious that she was still 
looking at him, with the same touching expression, 
all the tfhie he stood there. 

The sound of her voice made him turn quickly. 

‘ Frank/ she said — she was again bent over her 
work — ‘ where are you going to ? ’ 

‘To London, I suppose, Agnes— where every- 
body goes who has nowhere else to turn to.’ 

‘ What will you do in London ] ’ 

‘ Whatever I find to do. I daresay I shall find 
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Something ; moat persons do wjio are in earnest 
" about it.’ 4 

' * And ahaU we really never see you again V she 

! asked, looking up with eyes of earnest interest. 

‘Never is^ long time, Agnes. Who can' tell ? 
, But — but I shall hardly come to Yewle again. — I 
have been too happy at Yewle/ he added, after a 
! pquae, «with his eyes on the carpet, ‘ to give 
. myself the pain of revisiting it. And I shall 
1 have work to do, \ suppose. 5 , 

She$,was silent now, thinking 0 What were the 
girl’s thoughts ? They were not to be read in her 
pale impassive face, and in spite of the knowledge 
that all hope was lost to him now, he sighed when 
• he looked at her. 

‘ Will you not write to us ? 5 she asked, in a low 
voice, without raising her eyes. 

‘Yes ; I will write to your mother, Agnes ; it 
is the least return I can make for the happy clays 
I have spent in r jthe vicarage. 5 

There was a change now, in the deN conscious 
colour that sprang to <fche girl’s face an&tamples. 
Fortunately, Mrs King returned at that moment, 
with the maid bringing tea ; and no further em- 
barrassments occurred during the evening. How 
, it was, Gray could not clearly remember after- 
wards** but with that heavy secyet in his breast, 
which he feared every minute some chance word 
might touch, there was not another reference 
i made to 'the subject of Rowan King’s death. 
.Richard King’s assurance seemed to have laid all 
apprehensions. 

It was night when Gray returned to the Hall, 
and there was just a faint gray shimmer in the 
sky sufficient to reveal the dun outlines of objects 
near. He felt reluctant to enter the cheerless 
mansion, but pacing to and fro for a few minutes 
in the grounds, he felt it quite as cheerless out- 
side. Before going in, however, lie went round 
to -where the study was, and laid his face against 
tne glass. There was no light within ; but after 
a while he was able to discern the dark object 
reclining in the chair, and, overcome for the first 
time o y his emotions, he moved away, vshedding 
► tears like a girl. He never knew, so keenly as 
now, how deeply he had lowed lys dead friend, 
»and how many reasons he had had for loving 
him. 

Sleeping none till close on dawn, Francis Gray 
was roused at ten o’clock by a knocking at his 
door. It was Stokes, in a state of suppressed 
agitation, the cause of which Gray knew quite 
well. The coroner and the jurymen and all the 
rest were in the, house, and the post-mortem, so 
deeply dreadbd by old Stokes, was now imminent 
For another reason, it was dreaded still more by 
Francis Gray. ' 

Hastily dressing, the young man went down, 

■ and found that the coroner had already opened his 
court in the dining-room. The jury were being 
' sworn. Mr Richard King was there, und the 
family solicitor ; but Dr Hayle was absent ; the 
J others, Gray did not know. 

'■{ Presently two medical men arrived. 'One was 
1 the local doctor, who had succeeded Dr Hayle 
v on his retirement from practice ; the other was a 
; surgeon from Souchester. They took their seats 
;ap«5t ; and even in the tense anxiety of the 
foment; Gray could scarcely repress a smile when 
qb^jjmd the look with which Stokes was 
regarding them from the doorway. 


The coroner informed the jury that their first 
duty would be to view the body which was to be 
the subject of their inquiry ; then, after taking 
some formal evidence, the court would have to 
adjourn, pending the result of the post-mortem 
examination. 

‘The body of the deceased gentleman/ added 
the coroner, ‘ is still in the same place and 
position in which it was first discovered, and has 
in no way been disturbed, which is quite proper. 
The room has been kept locked, and tjfie key 
retained in the custody of the butler, an old and 
faithful servant of the family. 5 

Stokes made a singular and doubtless involun- 
tary grimace in response to this compliment ; 
and, followed by coroner and jury, led the way 
to the study. Once, the old man glanced over 
liia shoulder, and seemed to gain strength from ! 
the discovery that the doctors were not in the I 
crowd. Opening the door, he flung it wide ; but j 
before any person could discover the cause, | 
Stokes trembled violently, and throwing up his 
hands with a cry, exclaimed: ‘Lord 5 a mercy 1 
master ’s gone ! 5 

The astounded crowd crushed to the door and 
looked. The chair was empty and the casement 
open. 


CROWN SALMON-FISHINGS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

The official returns of the quantity of salmon 
which reached Billingsgate market in 1889 from 
the British Isles furnish striking evidence of 
the superiority of the Scotch fishings over those 
in England, Wales, and Iivland. Out of a total 
of thirty-one thousand boxes, more than two- 
thirds were supplied by Scotland, where, it is 
perhaps not generally known, there is no such 
thing as a public right of salmon-fishing, the 
conditions of the law on the subject in that 
country being entirely different from those in 
force in other parts of the United Kingdom. 
Save in Scotland, all salmon -fishings in rivers 
and estuaries which are both tidal ami navigable, 
aifd in the territorial seas, except those fishings 
which belong to private persons and corpora- 
tions, and are held by express grant from the 
Crown or by prescription, are vested m the 
Crown as trustee on behalf of the public, who, 
subject to statutory regulations, have a common- 
law right to fish for salmon in such waters. 
In inland waters which are neither tidal nor 
navigable the Crown seems to have no rights, 
the riparian owners being primd facie owners 
of the fishings opposite or within their lands. 
It is otherwise in Scotland, where* the Crown 
is held to be vested in ^all salmon-fishings in 
the sea, estuaries, and inland waters, as^ a patri- 
monial or beneficial right, forming part of its 
hereditary revenues, so far ^as such rights have 
not been expressly granted by the Crown. They 
extend on tne open coast to at least three miles 
seaward, which, by international law, belongs 
to the coast of the country, as capable of being- 
kept in perpetual possession. This was estab- 
lished by a decision of the House of Lords in 
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1859 ; prior to which date the revenue was 
merely nominal, for the fishings in rivers then 
and still belonging to the Crown are probably 
of little value. 

From, a very early time, salmon-fishings have 
been granted by the Crown ; and from the Union 
to the year 1832 — during which period they were 
nnder the management of the Scotch Barons of 
Exchequer— it was the practice to grant the pro- 
prietors of lands adjoining the seashore the right 
of fishing in front of their property for a small 
sum. Tiie grants, however, were not so numerous 
as those of fishings in rivers, and there is still a 
large extent of coast where salmon-fishings belong 
to the Crown, notably in the counties of Ayr, 
Wigtown, Kirkcudbright, Berwick, Haddington, 
Midlothian, Fife, Forfar, Kincardine, Aberdeen, 
Ross, and Caithness, and the island of Mull. 
There is little doubt that, in addition to those 
fishings derived by subjects by express grant, 
there have been very many acquired by pre- 
scription, following on an imperfect written title. 
The Crown has been at a disadvantage in having 
no local authority to watch its interests. Titles, 
more especially in remote districts, have been 
completed by acts of possession of a character 
attracting little attention, but which would have 
been interrupted had there been any one on 
the spot to guard against them. 

In the reign of William IV., the Crown fishings 
were vested in the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, and for some tirye past there have been 
complaints in parliament and elsewhere against 
| their management, the main allegations being 
' interference with the industry of local fisher- 
men, undue favouritism of proprietors of adja- 
cent lands to the detriment of the public, and 
permitting methods of fishing likely to lessen 
the supply of fish. In consequence of these com- 
plaints, the Secretary of State for Scotland 
recently appointed a Committee to inquire into 
the Crown’s rights to the fishings, who took 
evidence from numerous witnesses, among whom 
were landowners, Crown tenants, fishermen, ;md 
officials of local Fishery Boards and Societies. 

So far as the fishermen are concerned, it is 
apparent tlmt their complaints are in the main 
directed as much against the Scotch fishery laws 
as the action of the Crown authorities. FoT 
instance, the Berwickshire fishermen are pre- 
cluded by the Tweed Fishery Commissioners from 
using their old hang and bob nets ; ami they 
allege that, owing to their inability to success- 
fully manage bag-nets, the fishings have passed 
out of their hands into those of tenants from 
a distance. The Committee are of opinion that 
the prohibition of hang-nets should be repealed 
witliiu the Tweed estuary, and recommend that 
local fishermen be allowed to fish on certain parts 
of the coast on payment of a license, subject, 
however, to the regulations of the Fishery Boards, 
who should issue the licenses and collect the 
payments, to be * utilised for the benefit of the 
naileries.* Attention is, however, drawn to the 
fact that the Crown does not hold these fishings 
on behalf of the community ; and although 
the present revenue is paid into the public 
funds, it is only by virtue of an arrangement 
determinable on the death of the sovereign. 
The proposed system of licenses would have a 
serious effect upon the revenue, and there is 


& further objection that local fishenhen do not 
probably possess sufficient capital to work the 
fishings successfully, whicl# capital it i» surmised 
would be provided, and the profits* monopolised, 
by middlemen. 

It is obvious that fishing rights arc of y more 
value to adjacent owners of lands than to any one 
else, and these owners are consequently likely to 
pay a better price. The Crown authorities* have 
no power to replenish fishing-grounds Ify arti- 
ficial propagation, nor* can they •remove obstruc- 
tions on the soil* of private proprietors ;• and 
these considerations form an argument in favour 
of selling the fishings to 'individuals who are 
probably able and desirous of making arrange- 
ments for improving them. Sales under such 
circumstances can •hardly be .deemed prejudicial 
to the public, more especially if the allegation 
be true that the Crown policy of development 
is actuated entirely by motives of revenue, and 
is tending to diminish the supply. * 


As reimfrix inland waters the salmon- fishings 
in whicn belong to tlTe GVbwn, the Committee 
are averse to gratuitously throwing them open 
to the public, for the reason that salmon -angling 
is a luxury which can only be had by paying 
for it. At the same time, they think that* the 
policy of admitting the public to such voters 
on payment of a license might be advantage- 
ously considered. . 

The complaint that methods of fishing are 
permitted which are declared to lessen the supply 
of fish, amounts practically to # an objection to 
the Crown tenants using methods which, while 
perfectly legitimate, yield, a larger catch than 
was the case when local fishermen fished with 
more primitive contrivances. It is admitted that 
the salmon are now obtained in better con- 
dition for the inaiket and that the supply is 
more regular. If fixed engines — that is, stake 
and bag nets — were abolished on tile Crowm 
fishings, it would simply mean that the pro- 
prietors of adjacent fishings not belonging to 
the Crown would reap a greater harvest than 
at present. In other words, the advantage would 
not be gained by ^he comm unity, but rather 
by these proprietors' ; and so long as stake and 
bag nets are allowed on adjoining fishings, it 
would seem to he an unealled-i’or and unnecessary 
sacrifice on the part of the Crown to prohibit 
similar methods. To be equitable, the prohibi- 
tion must be universal in its application to all 
the salmon-fishings in the sea around Scot- 
land. 

It may be observed in conclmsiqp. that the 
Committee are of opinion that energy and skill 
have been shown in developing this source of 
Crown revenue, as evidenced by tiie following 
figures. In 1849, when it appears the first serious 
effort was made to establish these Crown rights, 
there was only one tenant, paying a rent of 
five pounds ; whilst last year the rental was nearly 
six thousand founds, paid by some one hundred 
and fifty^tenants. In addition, there have been 
sales of fishings producing a sum of about thirty 
thousand pounds. The complaints to which we 
have referred, when submitted to scrutiny, resolve 
themselves into the fact that, in establishing the 
Crown’s rights, the supposed rights of some indi* 
viduals and the hitherto unchallenged practice 
of others have been interfered with ; and it is 
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pointed out that, had there been remissness in 
| thus watching the Crown’s interests, there would 
I have beeh jjist grounds for charges of mal- 
. administration or neglect 

HENDRIK SWANEPOEL’S PROMISED 
, LAND. 

CHAP.o VI. — A DECLARATION AND A LION-HUNT. 

One morning the two friends had wandered after 
breakfast to the pool near the baobab tree. Out 
there in the shade were some great easy-clmirs ; ■ 
and into one of these Bina had settled herself. 
Farquhar lay stretched on the short green turf 
at her feet. Bina sat in cooi shadow, and her 
sun-bonnet lay upon her lap beneath her folded 
hands. 

For the moment she was thinking; her mind 
sought to gr&sp sorhe of the workers of that 
newly-revealed outer wor|cl, and heUj<rft brown 
eyes gazed dreamily straight in front, seeing 
nothing. As Farquhar looked upwards at the 
fair girl and noted the deer-like carriage of 
the beautiful head, the wealth of golden-brown 
hair now caught up at the back, and fastened 
loosely upon the top — whose waving ripples, 
released from the constraint of the bonnet, 
strayed in splendour— the soft yet steadfast eyes 
sheltering beneath the dark and sweeping lashes, 
the lithe yet rounded form, he marvelled not 
now that he liad, been so smitten with amazement 
that morning when he had first set eyes on this 
pearl of the wilderness moving with free and 
springing footsteps through the woodland. That 
was more than two months ago, and ever since, 
day by day, hour by hour, the manifold graces 
of this girl, her sweet and faithful disposition, 
and acute mind, had grown before bis eyes, until 
he knew now that for the first time love had got 
him by the heart. 

He looked again admiringly at the sweet face. 
The sunbeams had certainly just touched the 
beautiful cheeks, but only to add, as with the 
peach, by the merest shadqw of wholesome tan, 
to the warm but not too vivid colouring. He had 
half a mind to tell her then and there how he 
loved her. He was not sure, but he fancied that 
the answer might be as lie wished. But Farquhar, 
like many another man as strong and resolute 
as himself, in the ordinary affairs of life, was on 
a matter like the present timid and mistrustful. 
And so, like nianv a million before him, instead 
of dashing ,, straight for the battery, he turned 
and retreated, with the intention of bringing up 
more guns, or of ingloriously attacking the posi- 
tion from shelter or by stratagem. 

‘Bina, let us stroll round and have a look at 
the j)ets ; I haven’t seen them these last two 
mornings.’ 

‘Very well, Farquhar and the girl rose 
quickly, carrying iu her hand her sun-bonnet, 
and went with him. , » 

The antelope kraal lay on the other wing of 
the house ; to reach it they had to pass by the 
^arcing-ground, which, as with many a South 
•' Afj^Can farm, lay but a little distance from the 
house. Here the first Swanepoel and two of his 
, successors Blept their last sleep. About sixty 
from the house, beneath the shelter of a j 


great yellow-wood tree, were three blocks of 
stone, and upon the largest of these was carved, 
in Dutch, evidently with great care and much 
tpil — 

Hf.ndhik Jacobus Swanepoel, bom in Drakensteen, 
Capeland, 1716, died at Swanepoel’s Rest, Pleasant 
lliver, Back-country, Africa, 1795. * My flesh also shall 

rest in hope.’ 

The other stones bore the names of Hendrik’s 
eldest son and descendants, with the dates of 
their respective births and deaths. These graves, 
fenced with low bushes, and thickly planted with 
flowers by Bina’s hand, and especially Hendrik’s, 
had always a curious inteiest for Farquhar. He 
stopped a moment, and then, as they moved 
away, said : ‘ I think this Settlement of your 
great-great-great-grandfather’s one of the strangest 
things I have seen in this strange land. 1 have 
come across some wonderful things up in Mashona- 
land — the workings of olcl mines, and remains 
of stone forts, built, probably, a thousand years 
ago ; and many another strange mystery ; but 
this valley of yours beats everything I ever heard 
of. I wonder if any of you will ever find your 
way back to the civilised world again ?’ 

A light flashed in the girl’s eyeB. ‘ Oil, if we 
only could, 1 would give anything — yes, years of 
life, to see and know that world ! Perhaps, now 
you have been here, father may one day let 
some of us go down to the Capeland.’ 

‘And why not?’ echoed Farquhar. Then he 
saw the opening he had desired. lie spoke 
softly, but with intense earnestness. ‘ But, Bina, ( 
why should you not come with me? Why not’ — 
he hesitated for the final plunge — ‘why not come 
as my wife ? — There ! it is out now ! I love 
you, Bina, my darling, have loved you since 
first T set eyes on you in the forest.’ Then, as 
his arm stole round her : ‘ Could you care for 
me ever so little, do you think 

The colour had faded a trifle from the girl’s 
cheeks ; she looked troubled, overcome with the 
weight of joy that fell upon her heart. Then 
taking one of his hands and looking into his face, 
she said: ‘Ah, Farquhar, my heart of hearts, I 
love you, I fear, too, too much. I cannot help it, 
although I am not worthy of you.’ 

lie drew her closer to him — their lips met in 
a long ki-8, and then he kissed repeatedly her 
soft cheeks and white brow and her golden- 
brown hair. 

The girl spoke first again. ‘But, Farquhar, 

I feel so much that, greatly though I love you, 
your life and mine are so different. I am so 
ignorant, so rude, that I should almost fear to 
let you marry me, for your own sake ; and yet! 
would try to make you a good wife, and you 
could teach me everything I need to know.’ 

Again Farquhar kissed the girl passionately as 
he replied : ‘ My darling, you will be the best wife ‘ 
that man ever had ; I know it too surely.’ 

But suddenly, with half-amused, half-rueful 
face, exclaimed the girl : ‘Whatever Mil father 
and mother say? All the love-making here is 
done by “op-sitting,” and here you have never 
asked them if you may “op-sit” with me and 
burn a candle.’ 

Boer courtships are carried on in this wise : 
The swain rides up to the house of his chosen 
fair dressed in his best toggery and well mounted ; 
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and having obtained permission from the parents 
when the family retires to rest— often in the 
same apartment — sits up (op-sits) with his in- 
amorata. So long as the candle with which he ss 
furnished burns, so long may he his tale of love 
unfold. When it burns out, they must part and 
retire also. 

Farquhar laughed long and heartily. ‘All right, 
Bina. I Viil put that matter straight. Fancy 
my op-sitting ! 7 

At that moment a call sounded from the house : 
‘Bina, Bina! where are you and Mynheer Murray? 
Come at once ; there is a lion-liunt afoot, and he 
is wanted.’ 

At this news all Farnuhar’s hunter’s blood was 
aflame, and with Bina ne hastened to the house. 
Outside, just by the doorway, squatted on‘ his 
hams, was a Bakotwa, waiting patiently, having 
brought in his report. His news was this. At 
one of Gert Swariepoel’s cattle-posts outside the 
gate, three lions had overnight broken into the 
thorn-kraal and killed two heifers and a calf. 
Hearing the hubbub, the Bakotwa headsman in 
charge of the post had sallied from his hut, and 
had almost immediately been struck down by 
one of the lions and slain. More natives coming 
forth, had driven off the brutes, not, however, 
before they had carried away one of the heifers 
bodily. 

When the news reached the Rust, a war of 
revenge was instantly proclaimed. A native 
runner had been despatched round the valley 
to call up some of the fighting ‘bloods;’ the 
, old flint guns were taken <lown ; the powder- 
horns and leathern bullet-bags were tilled ; and 
meantime Farquhar, bringing out four of his 
ri Hos and some ammunition, busily prepared for 
action. 

Within half an hour, dx great Swanepoels, all 
mounted and eager for the fray, were mustered 
at the house ; and with Gert, his eldebt son, 
Farquhar and the Bakotwa set out for the scene 
of disaster. Bina had begged to he allowed to 
come too, hut had been refused, and had retired 
to the garden. At a brisk canter, the men moved 
an ay, the Bakotwa running easily alongside. 
The gate was soon reached, and as they passed 
the Englishman’s camp just outside, they diev 
rein for a moment while Farquhar’s dogs were 
unloosed. The Bushman Aranmp was, as a 
special favour, allowed to come also. Now they 
pushed on for tlio cattle-post. As they were 
approaching it, the sound of hoof -strokes was 
heard in the rear, and turning their heads, the 
party saw with astonishment Bina mounted on 
her pony flying towards them. Gert Swanepoel’s 
brow was stormy, and as the girl rode into their 
midst he exclaimed : ‘ Bina, this is too bad ! 
Why have you disobeyed me? I cannot have 
you running into danger. This is work for men, 
not for a pack of women.’ 

‘Ah, lather dear,’ pleaded the girl, riding along- 
side and putting her wlnp-hand, with affectionate, 
precatory gesture, upon his arm, 4 1 pray you let 
me come this once, and I swear I will never ask 
again. You remember the last time a lion was 
killed, I was there, and no harm befell me. 
Springhaan is quipk as the lightning, and I will 
keep well out of danger.’ 

Gert shrugged his broad shoulders and 
muttered : ‘ W ell, remember, girl, this is the 


last time, and I fyope no harm may come of it 
What would your mother §ay to me ? I warrant 
she knew not you had come away.’ • 

‘ No, father ; I stole away,’ replied the girl, 
with a blush. Then turning to Farquhar, who 
had shaken his head in strong disapproval, 
she continued : ‘ I will keep near you. See ! I 
have brought your pistol, and now, who knows? 

I may see if my practice can be of #uee to 
me.’ • 

As Farquhar looked, he saw fastened at her 
saddle-bow his revolver holster. Taking out the 
weapon, as they rode up to the kraal he loaded 
each chamber and again replaced it in the holster. 
‘Bina,’ he said in a low tone, ‘you have done 
very wrong to comp ; this is no work for you, and 
I hope to heaven we shall n&t get into a scrape. 
Whatever happens, I do beg of you to keep well 
behind ; and ride fon your life if the lions come # 
for us. Never micid the shootings we can attend* 
to that.’ } 

On rttf.tYfng the kraal, they dismounted, and 
entered the dead Bakotwa’s hut where the 
body lay. A glance showed some frightful 
wounds on the chest and head. The poor 
fellow’s neck had been bitten clean through, 
and the spinal column severed. The •deqd 
heifers lay inside fhe kraal. 

The marauders’ ‘ spoor ' was now fiercely taken 
up, and was easily followed for two miles into 
some light bush and scrub, where a lmlt had 
evidently been made, and part of the dead calf 
devoured. Thence the tracks fan down to the 
river, where the brutes had evidently taken 
shelter in a broad belt of dense reeds. The 
plan of attack was now quickly settled. Half 
the party, including Gert and his son— armed 
with two of Farquhar’s rifles, in the use of 
which they were now fairly skilled— Farquhar 
himself, and the irrepressible Bina, rode down 
to a bend of the river wheie some rock cropped 
out from the soil and the reeds ceased for a 
space. The remainder halted where the lions 
hud first entered. 

Before riding down to the rocky open ground, 
where it was expected the lions would break 
covert, Farquhar had thrown his dogs into 
the reed-bed, and with clear voice, that now 
rang cheerily upon the still warm air, urged 
them to the attack. Following the usual 
practice of Dutch hunters, the men of both 
parties had all, except one of each band, dis- 
mounted, and stood ready for shooting ; while 
their horses, with their liead^ turned away 
from the supposed quarter of dangef "where the 
quarry would issue, were held by their reins 
by the hunter remaining xucmuteck Bina sat 
quietly on her pony, some fifty yards away. 

The dogs were not. long in finding the 
vicinity of their dreaded neighbours, and after 
loud haying for a few moments as the scent 
grew hot, suddenly, when they had thrust their 
passage some way down the reeds, emerged, 
fleeing iif hot haste from’ covert* Following 
close upon them, the head aud shoulders of a 
young male lion, nearly full grown, but not 
fully maned, showed from among the green 
and yellow reeds, then disappeared, evidently 
driven in by the sight of human and, to him, 
probably dangerous enemies. Farquhar now ran 
quickly towards the dogs, and with many a 
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* Hoick in there, Mungo J-r- At him again, 
Nelson ! — Hoick to hifi, good Rufus!’ aad loud 
encouragement to the rest of his now some- 
what sobered pack, at length persuaded them 
to enter the reeds again. Then he ran back 
to the post of danger. Now there is a scuffle, 
the reeds shake ominously to and fro right 
in tto centre, there is fierce loud barking, 

1 then a jell of anguish. 

‘Ah! that’s Towler’s voice. Poor old chap; 
'I’m afraid he's done for,’ cries ^Farquhar. 

• . Again the reeds crash and shake. Something 
Js moving quickly towards the bottom corner, 
and is now out in the open ! A yellow form 
flashes forth from the shelter, and makes for 
the rising rocky ground. Four out of the half- 
dozen guns roar as with one voice ; and the 
yellow form the same instant turns over upon 
Its side five-and-twenty pnces distant, gives a 
*few frantic struggles, and li«3 dead. Hurrah ! 
it is the lioness. One murdering tl^f accounted 
for! With eyes intently watching b/toi '•eed-bed 
and the two yet loaded rifles ready in front of 
them, the four fnen qitickly reload, and are 
ready again. Again, by dint of much alternate 
encouragement and rating, the dogs move to the 
assault ; there is another charge inside, and more 
yells of canine anguish strike upon the air. At 
length, after another quarter of an hour, there 
is a sudden rush up hin, a hurried movement of 
the Boers stationed there towards the river, 
vehement shouting, three or four shots apparently 
into the water, £nd then presently a native runs 
down with tidings that the young lion has taken 
to the river, and although more than once 
wounded, has made good his retreat to the other 
aide. 

Once again, the plucky hounds, now reduced by 
two slain and with another sorely wounded, are 
cheered into the covert. But it is a forlorn hope, 
deadly and dangerous, as the poor faithful brutes 
well know. Inside there, as all men are aware, 
there yet lurks the great male lion, known by his 
mighty spoor, and he by this time must be raised 
to a pitch of anger and desperation rather awful 
to contemplate. But the -men Hindi not from 
their task ; they have all been at the game before, 
and have long since discounted the risk they run, 
and the lion’s blood they mean having at all 
hazard. 

Twenty long minutes elapse, and although the 
hounds bay fiercely and angrily and approach as 
near to their foe as they durst, lie moves not. At 
length, gathering more courage, they charge in a 
body ; and Vita a roar and a mighty splash of the 
reeds, the wrdthful brute comes forth. For one 
instant he stands motionless, his dark mane — for 
J he is a' black-maned lion— marking him out 
distinctly against the greenish-yellow background 
of reeds, and four rifles flame out at him at 
forty paces. Baring his great teeth and growling 
horribly with pain and rage, the pionster flashes' 
• out straight for the little knot of hunters. The 
Boers, wno have emptied their weapons, mean- 
, while have retreated behind their horses to 
.reload, and Farquhar is left standing alone. He 
‘still has his two barrels loaded, and as the lion 
eomes on, fires coolly, straight for his chest, first 
one barrel then almost instantly the other. It 
ia 4' dangerous chance, and for the moment it 
succeeds : the lion rolls over on the sand, but, 


quick as thought, is up again, and has launched 
himself at that solitary figure that thus dares to 
oppose him. Farquhar swings round to escape. 
Two late ! Before he can avoid the danger, he is 
flung senseless and bleeding to earth ; and the 
lion now stands over him, one huge paw with its 
claws unsheathed grasping his shoulder. It was 
an awful moment, and they who beheld the scene 
never forgot it. The fierce brute glaring in the 
most devilish wrath, his gleaming teeth exposed, 
the blood streaming from his lungs and mouth, 
and yet erect in ferocious pride and "majesty, 
faced the remainder of his adversaries, hesitating 
j whether to attack them or to finish off the victim 
lying in his power. All this had happened in 
the space of thirty seconds. 

But while the first shots were fired, Bina had 
been able no longer to restrain herself from the 
battle. She had approached the group, and see- 
ing her lover’s deadly peril, had leapt from her 
pony and run, revolver in hand, towards his 
prostrate form. She was now within fifteen paces 
of the lion. Seeing her danger, three of the 
Boers, who had hastily reloaded, shamed into 
forgetfulness of fear, ran up, and just as the 
lion turned to spring again, and as Bina levelled 
her revolver and pulled the trigger, they too 
fired. The bullets took effect, and with a horrible 
thioaty groan, the great brute sank dead beside 
the body of his foenian. The danger was past ; 
but to make sure, the two other rifles, which had 
now been brought up, 'were discharged into the 
tawny recumbent form. Before the smoke had 
cleared away Bina ''had run forward, and half-, 
raising the heavy insensible form of the English- 
man, had in her love and tear — utterly forgetful 
of those around her — tenderly kissed the poor 
pale cheeks and brow. The men gathered round 
her with astorii.-hed looks, her father with a bent 
brow, for this conduct seemed not quite maid- 
enly. 

An examination proved that Farquhar’s heart 
still beat feebly, and that no veiy serious flesh- 
wounds had been inflicted. The weight of the 
lion, the velocity of his spring, and the fearful 
shock with which he had struck the Englishman 
to earth, had stunned and all blit killed him. 
But, as the Dutchmen had seen, Farquhar’s last 
bullet —which it v;as afterwards found had raked 
the heart and lungs — had unsteadied the brute 
and unsettled his aim. Thus Farquhar had been 
stricken obliquely, and by only a part of the 
lion’s body. If he had received tiie full shock, 
he must have been a dead man. 

Tenderly and sadly — for the Englishman had 
won all hearts by his pluck and daring — the rude 
farmers carried him, still senseless, up to the 
kraal, and thence through the gateway to Gert’s 
house. It was a tedious procession ; and do 
what thev could, although they halted now and 
again and strove hard to bring back life to the 
mute form, they carried him into the house at 
last still unconscious. As for 1 Bina, she directed 
their movements and nursed the sufferer’s head 
when the halts were made. No tear or sign of 
weakness escaped her. Brandy was administered, 
and cold-water fomentation and bandages con- 
stantly applied to the head ; but still the senses 
lay dormant. All the remainder of that day 
and the next, and great part of the following day, 
Farquhar lay in a death-like trance, the faintest 
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movement of the pulse and heart alone betraying 
that life still tarried within him. On the after- 
' noon of the third day, Gert Swanepoel sent down 
again for Johannes Swanepoel, the Predikant,* 
who, in accordance with the rules of the Settle- 
ment, had acquired and practised such rude 
surgery as tradition had bequeathed to him. 
Finally, aftgr much discussion, it was resolved 
to let blood, and a vein was opened. Within 
an hour, faint symptoms of returning conscious- 
ness showed themselves ; towards sunset the nerves 
of the face moved ; stronger respirations came and 
went, and finally the poor eyes, so long dulled 
as if in death, opened. Then Bina ran to her 
bedchamber and burst into a flood of tears, 
which mightily relieved her long-pent emotions ; 
and then, after a fervent prayer to God, she got 
up with a lighter heart, and returned to the 
bedside. 

For a week Farqubar lay betwixt life and 
death ; fever set in, and only by such simple 
remedies as the Predikant could devise, and by 
the tender and incessant nursing of Bina, was 
the struggle ended in favour of life. But, the 
crucial danger past, Farquhar’s strong consti- 
tution stood to him manfully ; and in three 
weeks more he had turned the corner and was 


THE BURNT TOWN OF TOKAY. 

The historic Hungarian t6wn of Tokay, which 
^ives its name to the celebrated wine, was burnt 
to the ground in the month of August this year, 
some twenty houses only remaining from the 
cruel wreck, which left five thousand people 
homeless. 

Besides being the centre of a busy industry, 
it is a very interesting district* and has been 
closely associated with some of the most import- 
ant events in Hungary’s troubled but romantic 
history. Long before the Magyar was heard of 
in the chronicle of nations, these sunny slopbs 
were cultivated as vineyards, the vine having ! 
been introduced by the Emperor Probus during 1 
the Roman occupation of the country. In the ! 
ninth century, when the warlike Magyar hosts « 
arrived in Pannonia under the guidance of 
Alom and his son Arpad, they crossed the j 
Theiss under the shadow of the hill of Tokay, 1 
and laid claim to the land as the heirs-general | 
of Attila. Their only title-deeds were some J 
legends about a cup of water from the Danube, ' 
and a little grass from the plain ; but the scales ] 
of justice were weighted with the heavy sword 
of tiie conqueror, and henceforth the Slavs, Rou- 
manians-, and such of the Bulgarians as remained, 
became subject to the Magyar race. The Hun- 
garians, as the invaders now called themselves, 
were not slow in developing the resources of 
their newly-acquired country ; the mountains 
produced iron, copper, and precious stones ; the 
vast plain afforded the richest pasture ; and above 
all, it was a region where the finest wines could 
be grown. 

The unique quality of the Tokay district for 
vine-culture is due to the soil. The Hegyalia, 
as it is locally called, is the southern spur of an 
extended region of trachyte and other volcanic 
debris, beginning at Eperies, and terminating 


in the conical hill*of Tokay, which protrudes 
like a steep fortress into tl*e great plain. This 
sentinel rock was in far-off times # bluff head- 
land, knee-deep in the waters of the inland sea 
which existed in this paft of Europe before 
the Danube lmd made a way for itself through 
the Pass of Kasan and the Iron Gates. But 
that was a very long time ago, counting* by 
centuries, though comparatively modern,* geo- 
logically considered. . • 

Our interest centres just now in the historic 
vineyards of Tokay ; and v e learn that the 
district suffered from rude •vicissitudes in the 
thirteenth century, when the Mongols from 
Tartary poured in their savage hordes on a 
peaceful, well-settled, and now Christian coun- 
try. The king of Hungary, *Bela IV., in the 
thirteenth century, did all in his power to keep 
hack the barbarians,* but in vain ; for they 
carried their devastations through# the . length 
and breadth <yHhe land. The memory of those 
evil days exists, as tme may learn from the 
sayings of the people. ‘What the Tartar are 
yon about!’ is a common expPetive. Naughty 
children are threatened with the Tartars. But* 
there is a story often repeated of a Hungarian 
compassionating hi^ enemy. He saw his hand- 
some wife, who had a very sharp tongue, being 
carried off by the marauders, and he exclaimed : 
‘Alas, poor Tartar !’ 

Fortunately for Hungary, the death of the 
great Khan recalled the leader of this invasion 
back to Tartary, where he had tiis own game 
to play, and the country wa$ once more at peace. 
In the restoration of things, Bela IV. was mind- 
ful of the Tokay vineyards. He imported from 
Italy a colony of well-skilled vine-growers; and 
from this time the wine of the Hegyalia had its 
distinct and special reputation. To give some 
idea of the value of these vineyards in the 
middle ages, it is on record that the tithe of 
the wine, which King Stephen had granted to 
the Bislipps of Erlnu, was reckoned in 1380 to 
be worth ten thousand pieces of gold. 

Down to the middle of this century, when 
great territorial change took place in Hungary, 
the rich vineyards of Tokay w'ere largely held 
by the king — that is to say the Emperor of 
Austria — ami by the bishops and magnates of 
the land. The Church especially took care to 
have its share. There is a story told that, in 
1562, Geoi'ge Dreskorics, Bishop of Funfkirchen, 
who had a ' vine-garden at Taliya, a favoured 
spot near Tokay, when assisting ai the Council 
of Trent, presented the Pope with soiiie of his 
wdne. Ilib Holiness on tasting it* pronounced 
it to he nectar, surpassing all otner wanes, 
exclaiming: ‘Suinmiuu Pontifieem talia vina 
decent.’ 

The Tokay vintage begins generally in the 
third week in October, but sometimes even later, 
and there is a saying that the wine brought home 
on sledges is the best. Practically speaking there 
are three Simla of wine made in the district, 
all from the same grapes, but varying, according 
to the conditions of the vintage. The ‘Essenz/ 
or Imperial Tokay, is made of the dried berries 
that have cracked in September, retaining all 
their saccharine matter j and then being care- 
fully selected, are placed in tubs with spigot 
holes, through which the juice is allowed to 
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run from the weight of dhe fruit only, no 
pressure being usecfe It takes years of careful 
watching before this luscious liquid becomes 
drinkable wine, and, as a matter of fact, it rarely 
or never gets into the hands of the merchant. 
The Ausbruch, which is really the wine generally 
received as Tokay, is itself a costly product, 
evetf in the district itself. It is made by a 
certain admixture of dried berries with the 
wine-must of good vintage. It is supposed 
to ^possess remarkable restorative properties in 
sickness and old age. Another quality is the 
* Dry Tokay 5 (Szamordui), which has the bouquet 
and strength of the former wines without their 
sweetness. In making this kind the grapes are 
pressed ns they come from'* the vineyard with- 
out any separation or addition of dried berries. 
The proportion of alcohol is from twelve to 
fifteen per cent. 

These Tokay wines can 'be kept to almost 
any age. At the death of the Sir Walter 
C. Trevelyan, the Well-Unown teetotal, in 1879, 
Tokay wine in perfect preservation was found in 
his cellar, which wine had been brought to Eng- 
land by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in the first 
half of last century. 

In the play of ‘High Life below Stairs/ the 
butler offers his guest anything from ‘humble 
port to Imperial Tokay. 5 And from many con- 
temporary allusions, there is reason to believe 
that the wine was better known in England in 
the last century than in this. Gouverneur Morris 
in his Diary, written during the French Revolu- 
tion, mentions having bought at a cheap grocery 
shop in Paris a quantity of Imperial Tokay for 
twenty-five cents a bottle. This had been stolen 
from one of the royal palaces, and was known 
to have been a wedding present of Maria Theresa 
to her daughter, Marie- Antoinette. A footnote 
adds that Mr Morris had sent this, together with 
other wines, to America, and that the cork of 
the last bottle, sealed with the double-headed 
eagle of Austria, was opened on the occasion of 
a wedding party in New York in 1848. 

This identical year of 1848, the great year of 
European revolutions, brftught many changes to 
Hungary— permanent changes, which have recast 
her social condition. Formerly, the magnates 
bad everything their own way ; they had been 
in the habit of coming with their o\erbearmg 
retinues to make merry at the Tokay vintage ; 
the fruits of the earth were for them, and not 
for the serf, whose neck was under the heel 
of the noble.* But the dawn of a new day was 
breaking. “ At the little town of Monok, Louis 
Kossuth was horn, in the year 1802. lie grew 
up to be & reformer, as we know ; and there 
were many who shared his views, even amongst 
the privileged classes— good men and true, such 
as Counts Bethlen, Teleki, Wesselenyi, Baron 
Eotvos, and the great patriot Szechenvi. The 
story of those days is well known, with all its 
lights and shades, its mistakes and failures, ami 
its final issue of conciliation ami political success, 
under the guiding hand of the revered Dedk. 
It is all in the newspapers of yesterday ; but 
what a gulf separates the freedom of to-day from 
the d*ft ana evil past of only forty years 
ago! 

The material results of 1848 were tremendous 
in Hungary. The session lands of the serfs, held 


on the intolerable condition of forced labour, 
became henceforth their freehold property, and 
eight millions of serfs received their freedom S 
' There is no part of Hungary, perhaps, where 
such a division of property exists &b on the 
slopes of the Tokay hills. The easy and inex- 
pensive transfer of land and the registration of 
titles to estates, which obtain in Hungary, has 
helped to promote this state of things. The 
peasant greatly affects his acre or two of vine- 
yard ; the savings of many a long year have 
been treasured up to buy this source of income 
for bis old age. But, alas ! a scourge has fallen 
on the land, a scourge far worse than the devas- 
tating hordes of Tartars, for it is an unseen 
insect which destroys l-oot and branch of the 
precious vine, the mainstay of the peasant’s 
industry. The phylloxera made its decided ap- 
pearance in this district about four years ago, 
and has already wrought terrible destruction. 
Unless the Tokay wine-grower be rich enough 
and patient enough to replant with American 
vines, there is nothing short of ruin before him. 
There is a tradition in the country that twice 
in the lapse of centuries the vines of tlui Ilcgyalia 
have been destroyed, but no written records exist 
to prove of what nature was the visitation. 

It is curious that the true Magyar race, who 
speak the purest Hungarian, and are the peasant 
proprietors in the county of Zemplin, form hut 
a small proportion of the dwellers in the town 
of Tokay. It is not' possible to find a more 
mixed population. 1 To begin with, there are, or 
were, seventeen hundred Jews, many of them 
of the poorest class, late importations from the 
Maimaros Mountains. There are Armenian mer- 
chants and Szeklers ; German traders from the 
Zips ; Saxons from Transylvania ; Slovaks and 
Roumanians. The Galician Poles are the servants 
of the community ; and there is to be found the 
inevitable gypsy, n ho is the tinker, carrier, and 
above all, the musician of Hungaiy. 


WARNED BY A MOUSE. 


The old manoi -house at Barton-Bridge, although 
one of the quaintest and most picturesque houses 
in this side of the county, was not half so well 
known as it deserved to be. Cut off from the 
high-road by a clump of ancient and well-wooded 
wych-elms, the few travellers who passed by the 
plantation gates plodded or drove- wearily on up 
the steep lull beyond it, reached the top, admired 
the view away across the valley of the Bur, and 
little dreamed of what a curious old mansion lay 
hidden among the trees. 

Its master and owner, John Trowbridge, was 
an old-fashioned bachelor, who prided himself 
on three good things — old hooks, old wine, and 
old friends ; and though,, he had few of the last, 
and their visits were few and far between, he 
always boasted that they were ‘ enough for 
him, and enough was as good as a feast. 5 It 
was a lonely place, too, ten miles from the 
county town, and six from the station ; while 
the whole hamlet of Barton consisted of about a 
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score of cottages, all clustered round the tiny and get your Beauty-sleep, that you may look 
church, half a mile down the valley below. The your best at night. Half the women will go 
Squire, therefore — as he was everywhere called J ra JjF at ^ ie . y° u " necklace and gay 

-when not busy in his library, troubled his head* ■ “d all the men about your lovely face, 

about few things beyond his own domain, lived They chat ' ted on for ‘ a whUC) an<1 sll „ p w nU „ 
in a royal sort of cosy comfort on half his rem j 11( ] e d },j m that only a month before lie had 
income ; and gave up most of lus time and utterly refused to have a dance at the majior- 


plague of his life; and at others, that without 
her he didn’t know wliat would become of Barton 
manor. Left an orphan when a mere child, 
with a fortune of twenty thousand pounds on 
eoming of age, she had grown up at last to be as 


begging for a quadrflle ! ’ 

‘You’re a witch, my dear, neither more nor 
less, and you ‘know it; and I am an old goose, 
and don’t know it ; so, good-night.’ 

In less than an hour from that time the 


wilful, high-spirited, ami charming a young lady diamonds were safety locked «p in an old oak 
as could be found in all the county-side. In cabinet, and the happy owner, like most of the 
short she was the old man’s pet, and managed by household, sound usleejj, and dreaming of all the 
dint of coaxing, flattery, and scolding to have her joys of the coming njdVrow. 

, own way ‘in tilings little or big/ as John Trow- The morrowlicame, as most to-morrowS do, in 
bridge often confessed, llis favourite name for S ood scajp^heavy witfi clouds at first, but 
her was, ‘the little witch;’ ‘a wee body, but with hmdcing out into sunshine at last. Miss 

a mind and a spirit in it big enough and deter- %% “arbr^L^’a^t^Sg o'™, 
mined enough to manage the most fussy and fee nt oft a special messenger to her special friend 


troublesome horse in the stable, or out of it. : 


These were the two who sat chatting together note : 


Florence, at the Grange, with the following bjief 


one wintry evening in November, on the day of 


, . - . . J , ,, Mr dear Florrie— -Come over at once, if 

her coming oi age, when, contrary to all custom on ]y f or ] u jf an i 1()ur) and you shall see the 
in such cases, and m defiance of hi* urgent loveliest necklace to be found in Cornwall. I 
entreaty, she had insisted 1 on having no dinner- am to wear it to-night. G. R. 

party and no birthday celebration ; but a quiet „ but a sllort walk from \ lie Grange to 
time just toi us two, she said ; and I can have .i mnnor-honso. and in lesff than an hnur after 


am to wear it to-night. * G. R. 

It was but a short walk from the Grange to 
the manor-house, and in les^ than an hour after 


you all to myself. Dinner was over, the wine the despatch of the note, the two friends were in 
and walnuts were on the table, and that was full talk by the side of a roaring wood-fire in 
wheeled up to the blazing wood-tire ; Graves, the Grace’s own sanctum, a cosy, snug room, with oak 
butler, had depuited, and at last she could speak panelling and old oak furniture, which opened 
freely. out upon the lawn. The two girls were in high 

‘My dear, dear uncle/ said she, ‘there never, spirits; the necklace was duly Admired, looked 
never was, and never will he, anything half so at again and again, carefully put away, and 
beautiful as the necklace you gave me this morn- locked up ; and then came the discussion of 
ing. 1 had it in my pocket all dinner-time, and dresses, faces, and partners, about which last 
was longing to look at it the whole time. — But point theie was a considerable difference of 


why did you spend so much money'?’ 


opinion, as great almost as the difference in the 


‘Why, my dear? Well, because you are such personal appearance of the ladies themselves. In 
a naughty, ill-tempered, ugly little shrimp; and, that difference, in fact, lay the strength of the 
I determined that people should look at your friendship. Florrie was a tall dark brunette, 
diamonds to-morrow, if they wouldn’t look at with an abundance of black hair; a loud, rath £r 
you. As to money, fehild, I only had them reset ; masculine voice, and a still more masculine 
they were my mother’s fifty years ago, and her manner, dress, and tastes. 

mother's before that— a wedding present from ‘And now, Grace,’ she said at last, ‘put away 
that old Jack Trowbridge wlwse eyes are now all the fal-lals, and 1 ’ll tell you all about yester- 
looking down at you from the other side of the day’s doings, when you shut yoifhself *up like 
rpom. ' “Gentleman Jack” they used to call him a hermit, instead of being out in the finest run 
when he came back from India and brought the for the season. There were lour of us from the 
diamonds with him/ Grange, and about twenty other red-coats, besides 

‘ Look !’ she said, taking them out of the dainty Charlie Burton and a couple of militja-men ; 
morocco case — * see, how they shine in the light and we went straight away for Barton Edge, a 
of the fire ! I shall be as grand as a queen to- downright spin of fifty minutes without a check, 
morrow night at the ball ; and in that lovely Then we ran Jiim in, and killed in the open, 
dress from Paris, #0 uncle ! the very happiest Coming back, we found again — another forty 
girl in Cornwall ! What can I say, what can I minutes ; last him, and then home by the liarvest- 
do, to thank you— the dearest, goodest, wisest of field, where Jack and I and the two militaries 
old uncles?’ went in for a rat-hunt with a couple of 

‘ Well, if you won’t have any more wine, Miss terriers/ 

Grace Rivington, say good -night ; be off to bed, ‘Glad you enjoyed it, my dear; but no rata 
and lock up your necklace in a safe place, and for me; I hate the very sight of one. The 


and lock up your necklace in a safe place, and for me ; I hate the very sight of one. The 
keep the key in your own pocket. You’ll have mice behind this old wainscot are bad enough, 
a thousand things to do to-morrow ; so go now and terrify me out of my wits sometimes. I am 


\ 
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^ actually afraid of them, au$ imcle won’t have 
'a single cat in fche c piace, so that we are fairly 
overrun with them. Ten to one, if I only open 
the door of the old press, out flies a .mouse, and 
away I go as fast as ray legs will carry me.’ 

*0 Grace ! what a coward ; afraid of a mouse ! 
Never mind, dear ; with that necklace on to- 
nigJfet, you ’ll carry all before you — red coats and 
black* old stagers and young dandies ; they ’ll 
all' fall in lovg with that charming little witch 
of a face of yours. You won’t be afraid of them, 
mice or no mice. I shall stand no chance ; but 
it’s time for me to be off; so, good-bye, my 
dear, until eight r.M. — 1 shall come early. I’ll 
go out by the window and cut across the 
lawn.’ 

ii. 

It was six o’clock p.m.. and Grace Rivington, 
after an ea^ly dinner, had gone rip to her own 
room for tne important and lalfmous work of 
dressing for her first loll It hahwVen a fine 
calm day for November ; the fire of wood had 
all but died out, and the window was still ajar 
.as her friend had left it in the morning. But 
as it grew darker and colder, and the serious 
business of the night had to be begun, Grace 
closed and fastened it, and going to the opposite 
side of the room, sat down in front of a large 
cheva‘1 glass, and, as many a pretty girl lias done 
before, took a calm survey of herself, and deter- 
mined, to wear the white dress. As she looked 
at the glass, into which the flickering fire now 
and then threw a fitful touch of light, she was 
suddenly startled by a slight rustling sound 
behind her, as a mouse dashed out and scampered 
across the floor ; and then, turning her head, 
she saw, to her utter horror, a pair of eyes watch- 
ing her from one corner of the room, among 
the curtains, where the mouse had sprung out ! 

For a moment she was utterly paralysed with 
dread ; and not daring, or able, to move, was about 
to cry out for help. Luckily for her, the cry 

* waa stifled ; and then, with a sort of desperate 
courage, she turned hack to her old position, and 
again looked into the glass, as if nothing had 
happened. At the very first glance, the two 
terrible eyes seemed to he still fixed on her from 
junong the dark folds of the curtain ; and she 
shuddered as she looked. It was clearly some 
Bcoundrel who had hidden himself there for some 
plan of robbery, and her life for the moment was 
in his hands ; and all depended on her success 
or failure in lulling him into a belief that his 
preeence'had not been detected. 

After a minute of sharp thought, her usual reso- 
lute will pievailed ; her courage rose, and her plan 
was formed. Without rising from lier chair, she 
drew up to her side a small writing-table, calmly 
lighted a wax candle, and began writing a series 
of pretended notes, sealing and addressing each, 
as if for the post. Over the fourth of these notes 
she seemed to take much trouble, and, as if not 
satisfied with it, began to read aloutl short bits 
of it ns she went on, with an occasional word of 
comment: ‘We depend on your being here, my 
dear Jennie, in good time to-night, whatever the 

* weather be ; and I send this by a special messen- 

f t to say that we shall keep you until to-morrow. 

have heaps of birthday presents to show you, 
Afctd t the loveliest diamond necklace.’ As she 


uttered these last words, she suddenly stopped, and * 
said, as if in a whisper to herself: ‘Why, what 
a goose I am ! Old Foster the jeweller has never 
> sent back the rings and necklace, though he faith- 
fully promised I should liave them in good time 
this morning. Jane must go for them at once, 
or I shall nut get them in time.’ 

Then, having sealed up and directed the last 
of her pretended notes, she walked with trem- 
bling steps to the bell-rope, pulled it, waited for 
a moment, and next unlocked a drawer and took 
out her jewel-case. As she did so, the door 
opened, and the servant appeared. ‘Jane,’ said her 
mistress, ‘tell Richard to take this note to the 
Grange, and this to Ur Forbes’s at once. There 
are no answers ; but as lie comes back, call at 
Foster the watchmaker's with the other note, and 
ask for my rings and necklace which he had to 
clean. As it’s getting late, he had better take 
the pony. The necklace he can put into this 
box ; Foster has the key.’ And vrith these words 
she handed to the servant her precious jewel-case. 
In another moment the door was shut, and Grace 
once more alone, with the pair of eyes watching 
her intently from behind the curtain. 

The owner of the eyes had seen and heard all 
that had happened, and though slightly puzzled, 
thought it best not to move as yet ; especially as 
he saw that the young lady was calmly going 
on with her toilet and had lighted two wax 
candles. 

Meanwhile, Jane herself was slightly puzzled, 
but, being a well-tiained servant, obeyed her 
mistress’s ordeis. ‘Here, Richard,’ said blie ; 
‘Miss Grace saj^s ymi’re to take the pony as 
sharp as you can and leave these notes at the 
Grange and at old Forbes’s ; and as you come 
back, call at Foster’s lor some rings and a neck- 
lace that’s to go into this case.’ 

In live minutes he was on his way. The three 
notes he carried with him were duly delivered, 
ami read with amazement by the recipients. The 
one to Dr Forbes ran thus: 

My dear Doctor— Don’t be alarmed though 
I bog you to come straight to the manor-house 
when you have read this. Say nothing to the 
servants, but make your way quietly up to the 
Oak Room, where I wait your coming. Uncle is 
away at the magistrates’ meeting. Lose not a 
moment. Grace Rivington. 

The second note was this : 

My dearest Florrie — A mouse has got into 
the Oak Room, and here 1 am a prisoner ; send 
your two brothers at once to deliver me — at once, 
— Ever your affectionate Grace. 

Foster the watchmaker, utterly and hopelessly 
puzzled, read as follows : 

Mr Foster, take the box which the bearer will 
give you to Barnet, the -parish constable ; tell him 
to bring it here to the manor-nouse at. n nce. 

G. Rivington. . 

Old Forbes was the first to recover from his 
amazement and, after a moment’s thought, to 
hurry down from his surgery and rush out of 
the house— armed with a case of instruments and 
his biggest stick — without a word to wife or 
servants, or to himself, but, ‘What on earth if 


T' AN HYDRAULIC RAILWAY. • . 751; 


that witch of a girl up to now V He ran as ] every one ! But begone, all of you, for the clock 
hard as he could, and in ten minutes, red-hot j has struck seven, and I haye to be dressed betakfe* 


and breathless, reached the hall door of the eight !’ 


manor-house, where he was well known. 


In spite of all difficulties, however, Miss Grabs 


‘Parker,’ said he to the astonished footman, Rivington, in her white vlrees and wearing her ' 
‘Miss Grace says I am to go straight to her diamond necklace, was the admiration or all'*; 
room without being announced. I know my beholders that night at the ball. She danced 
way.’ Then he walked quietly up-stairs and many dances, and not a few with Charlie Burton, 
knocked at the door of the Oak Room, and at who after Lis marriage told me this true story. 

once entered. « t 

His patient, with a pale face, and her long hair . 

streaming down over her shoulders, was sitting AN HYDRAULIC RAILWAY, 

in a low chair in front of the mirror ; the fire • 

had died out into white ashes, and the dim light The idea of a railway in which the carriages 
of the two wax candles left half the room in should be propelled by hydraulic power, whilst 


darkness. 

‘Grace, what has happened? Are you ill — 
here, all alone V 

And then came a dead silence, more terrible 


the resistance due* to friction on the rails should 
be greatly reduced by the substitution of sliding 
surfaces for wheels, a film of water being at 


And then came a dead silence, more terrible ,, .. irit „ vr . 0 J> w>t WPe n slides and rail is 

than any speech. She tried to speak, but for times into po 4 efl^ between slides and rail, is 

many minutes the effort was vain, and ended dlle to Monitor Girard, an eminent irencli 
* ■ ’ ’ broken hydiaujjk ; ’engineer, awl dates some forty years 


few broken sobs and still more 


words. While the agony of suspense and fear back. Shortly Indore the outbreak of the Franco- 


lasted, she had bravely kept up her courage ; 
but now with safety had come the reaction. 


German War, Monsieur Girard commenced the 
construction of a line on his system between 


Her nerves, after being strung up to the highest Pans and Argenteuil ; but during the hostilities 
pitch, suddenly collapsed ; and the doctor was that ensued the works were destroyed and the 
fairly puzzled. But at last, after a sharp effort, engineer killed. Owing to Monsieur Girards 
came an intelligible sound, and she stammered death, the invention fell into abeyance, until 
out: ‘Not ill, doctor, not ill; and not alone; recently revived by Moflsieur Barre, a; former 
lie is there behind the curtains !’ colleague. At the Pans Exhibition of 1889, a 

Before he could ask “Who or what is behind short line cm this system attracted considerable 
the curtails?’ out stepped Air Sikes, to answer interest; whilst no visitor to th£ Exhibition held 
for himsejtf, a common roadside tramp of the in Edinburgh in 1890 can have failed to notice 
lowest ojjaciy who that very morning had begged this novel innovation in the modes of rapid 
for broken victuals at the kitchen door and been transit. 

rewarded with beer in honour of the day. ‘All Bet ore passing to an examination of the special 
right, governor,’ says Sikes; ‘you needn't make features of the invention, and its advantages 
no fuss. 1 ain’t done no harm to the young lady ; and adaptability under general or exceptional 
and the winder bein’ open, you see, 1 only come conditions of working or surroundings, we will 
in to fr ct a rest.’ briefly lay before our readers a succinct account 

But* at this moment there was a sudden and of the general principle of the new railway, 
tremendous clatter on the stairs, and in rushed T wo 4 particular points of novelty claim atten- 


not only the two brothers, from the Grange'and tion—tlie sliding surfaces in substitution fdr 
the parish constable, but the whole troop of wheels, and the means of propulsion. Dealing 
terrified servants. In the midst, however, of all first with the ‘ patina* or sliding surfaces, each car- 
the noisy confusion, congratulations, and outcries riage is fitted with four or six sliding shoes, which 
that followed, Sikes continued his speech, with glide along a broad fiat rail, a thin film of water 
the same unblushing impudence as he had begun being continually forced by hydraulic pressure 
it : * And to think, now, of being took in by that between the shoe and the upper surface of the 

rail, so that the carriage may be said to float 


it : ‘ And to think, now, of being took in by that 
there young gal, a-knowin' all the time that I 


was behind the curtains, and she ready to drop along its rails ; the motion closely resembling 
at a mouse ! ; the pleasant easy passage of a sledge across 

When Grace had reluctantly swallowed a glass smooth ice. It may here be notqjl that Monsieur 
of wine, recovered herself enough to tell her Girard at the commencement of *his experi- 
brief story and regain her birthday, necklace, meats proposed to float his carfiages on corn- 
then arose a fierce discussion as to what was to pressed air, but speedily abandoned* this medium 
be done with Mr Sikes. in favour of water under pressure, as a means 


be done with Mr Sikes. in favour of water under pressure, as a means 

‘Constable,’ said the old doctor, ‘tie that of reducing to the lowest practicable limit the 
fellow’s hands behind him and lock him up in friction between the supports of liis carnages 
the Clink until the Squire comes home ; and and the rails bearing them. The quantity of 
first give him a good ducking in the horse-pond.’ water required to maintain a constant film be* 
But then the ^vagabond altered his tune, and tween the ‘patin’ and rail-surface is necessarily 
put on such a piteous look, and told such a very confiderable, and is supplied by a tender 
miserable whining tale of starvation and misery, accompanying the train, and charged with pressure 
that Grace’s voice prevailed; though he did not at intervals. In the case of trains running con- 
escape liis taste of the pond. siderable distances, a steam-engine is.required on 

‘Let him go, let him go,’ she said; ‘and take the tender to maintain the requisite pressure 
him away at once, before the Squire comes batik, without stoppage. 

which he may do at any minute.— And now, all Without going into minute technical details as 
my dear good friends, a thousand thanks to you, to the shoes, we may state that every precaution 
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IlgA been token in their design to minimise the 
MSOTlsumption of wateu; and that arrangements i 
are made all** along the line for catching the 
expended water in, troughs, with a view to its 
Subsequent utilisation. ** 

Turning, now, to the means of propulsion. 
Each carnage is furnished beneath its seats with 
what «may be termed a straight turbine, that 
is, a stout bar running the greater part of its 
length, and furnished on either side with a series 
of cqp-likc recesses in front of each other, and 
comparable to a water- wheel whose circumfer- 
ence has been flattened, and to which a second 
water-wheel similarly treated has been secured 
back to back. Jets placed at intervals along the 
line, and under considerable hydraulic pressure, 
irhpinge on these ‘series of cup*, and impart 
great impetus to the carriages. Ingenious ar- 
rangements are made for opening and closing 
the jets. _ A tever placed in front, of the train 
opens the jets as it passes over tfaun, whilst a 
similar mechanical contrivance placed Ten* *he rear 
of the train closes the jets when the train has 
duly passed over them. 

• Into the numerous devices and adjustments 
requisite to secure the efficient working of this 
part of the gliding railway, it. is foreign to our 
purpose to enter ; sufficient to point out that 
great mechanicul resource lias been brought to 
bear ori # these details and the regularity and 
efficacy with which they have operated in the 
lines already laid down oil this system testify 
abundantly to a the skill and ability of the 
designers. 

A special feature in connection with the 
vehicles employed on the new cla-^s of railway 
now under consideration - we lmd almost said 
* rolling stock * — is their lightness. Owing to the 
entire absence of all jar, shock, and vibration, 
the carriages admit of considerably less solid 
framing than in the case of their prototypes 
on ordinary lines. Not only does a considerable 
saving in first cost result from such economy 
in construction, but a permanent reduction in 
dead-weight to be hauled forms a favourable 
item in the advantages of tht invention. 

A further feature of economy is the saving 
of all oil and grease required for lubricating 
the wheels, an item of cost in the working 
expenses of railways which would fairly astonish 
those unacquainted with the heavy sums annu- 
ally disbursed by our leading lines for such com- 
paratively minor stores. 

The excellent .and efficient brake- power in- 
herent to " the gliding railway deserves some 
passing notieg, as it entirely obviates any 
necessity for’ 5 other brakes, being in itself both 
ample and speedy. Nothing further is requisite 
beyond stopping the flow of water between the 
gliding shoe and the rail, the friction between 
shoe and rails on dispersion of the film of water 
usually between them being quite sufficient to 
} bring the train to a stand-still in a very short 
: time. 

Amongst the special advantages claimed by 
its introducers for this new competitor as a 
» means of popular locomotion, we have already 
mentioned the absence of all vibration and jar, 
together with side rolling motion ; to these may 
he added the pleasant gliding motion, compar- 
able to sleighing over me; and the absence of 


| all noise, dust, and smoke. The inventors are 
sanguine of attaining as high a speed as one 
hundred and twenty miles per hour, with the 
greatest facility for bringing the train quickly to 
a stand-stilL 

These qualifications would appear to eminently 
fit the gliding railway for service ill cities ana 
tunnels, where noise and smoke form, so serious 
a drawback ; and we understand that the new 
project has been favourably regarded by so 
great an authority on railway matters as Sir 
Edward Watkin, whose connection with the 
underground railways of London and with the 
proposed Channel Tunnel doubtless indicates that 
lie has recognised the advantages which would 
accrue to these important undertakings from the 
adoption of a means of locomotion at once noise- 
less smokeless, and expeditious. 

It would, in conclusion, be idle to assume 
that the new railway will not have its diffi- 
culties to contend with ; the working of so 
nnieli hydraulic plant in severe frosts must of 
necessity be faced and overcome ; ami the question 
of cost, both as regards maintenance and working 
expenses, will require careful examination. 

The means of locomotion in large cities are 
many and various, and each year seems- to in- 
crease their number, from the magnificent over- 
head railways of New York to wh.it a French 
writer has described as ‘ les aflreux son terrains 
du Metropolitan tie Loud res’ We have, more- 
over, tramway-, of even* class — drawn by horses, 
steam, or elet trie engines ; or, again, by cables 
— all of which closely compete uith \ehieular 
t rat fie and steamboat sendee for our carrying- 
trade. Amongst such numerous ami powerful 
rivals, the progress of the new hydraulic gliding 
railway will be watched with no small interest, 
and its career will he followed, not merely by 
engineers, hut by the public at large with keen 
attention. 

IN THE NIGHT. 

As I enter the shadowy poitals of Night, 

To stray in her solitudes vast, 

Tale Memory whispeis a vanished delight, 

And summons a shade from the past. 

Lo ! my Marguei ite plays : the su eet passion and skill 
That we loved speak again in her art. 

How the strains of her violin sound, at her will, 

Like the chords of a human heart ! 

It is only a dream, sucli os traveller say 
Thirst gives in the lands of the sun ; 

And the sad, sweet face and the form pass away — 

The music and glory are done ! 

I call on my love in grief s passionate words, 

If only one moment, to stay ; 

But all that I hear is the twitter of birds 
That wake in the mornitfg gray. 

Where the far-distant Alps seem a cloud-land of snow, 
Are a lake, and a valley so fair, 

And a sculptured stone, with its record of woe, 

To tell she is sleeping there. 

W. Gow Gregor. 
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THIS YEAR’S PRAIRIE HARVEST. 

B\ JLSMr M. K Haxby. 

Anything more beautiful, more inspiring almost, 
than the prairie-lands at harvest-tune- in a year 
such as this lias been — can scarcely be imagined. 
Far as eye can reach, spread the fields of yellow 
grain, swaying and rustling as the breeze flits 
over the full and ripened cars, bringing with it 
the perfume of a th op sand wild-flowers and 
grasses which bloom on the virgin savannas. 
I thought that earth had nefcr sent heavenward 
a sweeter incense than the breathings of Nature 
rising from those harvest-fields. 

Canada North-west is jubilant over the golden 
grain which she has joyfully gathered into 
her barns. The rains have been plentiful this 
season, and have amply compensated for the 
comparative absence ot snow during the winter. 
A scarcity of snow R a serious calamity to prairie 
farmers, the irrigation of their lands depending 
as much upon the winter snows as on the summer 
rains. Those prairies are a pitiful sight in a dry 
season — the ground all parched and gaping ; the 
grain stunted and brown ; the grass shrivelled tft 
its roots ; the fire-fiend triumphing over beneficent 
water-spints ; stock maddened and lost for lack of 
water ; settlers depressed through the failure of 
their crops. 

Folks who grumble over the dreariness of a 
white-robed earth through long cold months 
should remember betimes how much they owe 
to the kindly snows, which are really blessings 
in disguise 1 

The grain ripens very rapidly iij the North- 
west, and is dropping from the ear almost when 
it is ‘ hardening ;* therefore, harvest operations 
must be jlone in haste. *The almost universal use 
of expensive machines for cutting and binding, 
&c., goes to prove that farming out West ‘pays’ 
on the whole ; hut when a very abundant harvest 
is to be garnered, there is always need of extra 
labourers ; and farm-hands can always earn 
enormous wages during the autumn, particularly 
in Manitoba. • 


a — - • , 

As I pastil along, I saw two, or four, or even 
six oxeirfor horses) yo£< d together,* and dragging 
great machines along fields of standing grain ; and 
as the mighty ‘rigs’ moved onward, strips of 
earth were shorn of their beauteous dress, which 
fell along the traeje in rows of sheaves, symmetri- 
I cal in shape, uniform in size, neatly tied up, and 
| laid in rigid order at equal distances from one 
another. 

There was no apprehension this season of 
prairie fires, which wrought such devastation 
last year ; but I heard a great deal about the 
frosts, and I saw some of their results — on a 
small scale. Judging by these, I fear *a frost* 
widespread must be as bad as a fire. Fortu- 
nately, the frosts have been partial and limited, 
and though they have withered the hopes of a 
few individual farmers, as a whole the North- 
west has suffered very slightly from this cause. 
In many cases the evil might have been averted 
on the Smaller farms, where the frost has been 
most felt. 

‘Canny’ farmers, tifught by experience, can tell 
when a frost-wind may be coming their way, and 
they prepare for it. They lay a row of ‘smudges' 
along the wind-side of their fields of grain* (a 
smudge is a little pile of dry grass, sticks, clods 
of earth, any rubbish, in fact, that will raise a 
smoke when lighted). The ice-wind stealing 
along to blight the field is met by^the smoke, and 
compelled to carry its genial warmth t <5 the grain 
in place of the deadly breath of ‘ a 'frost !’ I saw 
a large field thus guarded. There “had been a 
frost in the previous night, and the men had 
been alert keeping their smudges going with the 
most perfect success. Fresh piles of rubbish were 
lying ready if required ; but fortunately the 
frost did not visit that locality again. Two miles 
farther onf a neighbouring field, left to itself, had 
suffered, and its owner was bewailing his hard 
fate. 

No precautions can be taken against hail 
showers, and these are as destructive as the frost- 
winds, though more limited in their operations. 
One day a shower of those cruel crystals passed 
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<$Ver the spot I stood upon. I could hear the 
swish and rattle they made, could see the fierce 
sun-rays flash « and scintillate among them. We 
were* amazed that no particle o! hail fell on us. 
The edgje of a field of tfheat half a mile beyond 
was ‘ visnld’ by a few hailstones from that shower 
— hailstones as large as gooseberries and wicked 
as buUets. Five miles across the prairie I saw 
(two days later) what that same shower had done 
to a a crop which' had promised glorious things 
before the visitation. The grain was lying broken 
and beaten to the so<V; the potatoes and turnips 
| were scattered over the earth, shorn of their green 
tops ; some chickens were pelted to death ; a 
garden over which niuch care had been expended 
was a dismal wilderness ; the wooden walls of the 
house were marked by the^ hailstones as if a 
shower of partly ‘spent’ sli6c, had, been rained 
upon them. It was a sad scene ;^but my pity 
was lost in admirati®n of' the manner*™ which 
the Btrong-souled farmer — a man without means 
beyond what camk to him from the land he was 
cultivating— bore bis loss and spoke of the future. 
Verily, the true North-wester is a Titan in mind 
as well as in body; and we are glad to know that 
for one man who may have suffered there are 
twenty • who are rejoicing over well-stocked 
barns. 

Strange to tell, a large proportion of the best 
grain this season* was ‘self-sown.’ The crops last 
year were so bad that in many cases it was not 
worth while to reap, and the grain was left to drop 
where it stood. From the seed thus left grew 
some of the goodly crops of this year ; and the 
North-west farmers have thus made the great 
discovery that the best crops are those raised from 
grain sown on stubble. A prairie philosopher 
explains the matter thus ; ‘ When the ground is 
not ploughed or harrowed, the moisture of the 
autumn and winter remains uiidiminished ; also 
the stubble holds its weight of snow, and this snow 
is a protection against the wind for the young 
grain coming up.’ , 

Curiously enough, these self-sown fields were 
free from the plague of ‘pig-weed,’ which was 
spreading itself destructively in the adjacent fields. 
These fields had been ploughed, and the seed 
sown after the usual method. The philosopher 
explains that on ploughed land the weed starts 
with the same advantages as the grain, and being 
of faster growth, soon chokes out the legitimate 
crop. But on the stubble the wheat gets a lair 
Start of its noxious rival, and is in possession of 
the* field before the weed has pierced the surface of 
the earth. Thus the ‘ choking- out’ is all on the 
right side when the grain is drilled into stubble 
or left to sow itself. 

This pig-weed (a species of Chenopodium, or 
Goose-foot) is a great nuisance, and does not 
seem to be ‘ understood.’ It grows very rapidly, 
and soon smothers up all other plant". There 
seems no way of getting rid of it except by 
. pulling it up when it is very young. It strikes 
its roots deep and fast into the soil, and it grows 
tp the height of four and five feet. When pressed 
and stored, it makes a nourishing ‘green feed ’ for 
winter nee ; and .the animals eat it greedily in 
that state. , Not a single blade of pig- weed grows 


on virgin soil, they told me ; but no sooner is 
the earth turned over, no sooner does the edge of 
a farm implement furrow the sod, or a wheel 
bpenk the turf by a * trail,’ than up springs the 
pig-weed. 

Natural hay is abundant and of excellent 
quality this season; for the ‘slews’ had been 
under water for months, and the grass upon them 
was as soft and green as that of an English lawn. 
(A ‘slew’is a slight depression in the ground 
where water accumulates, and I fancy tho word 
is a corruption merely of ‘ slough.’) In May, the 
young farmers were bathing in a slew, where in 
August they were driving their mower and team 
of oxen ! 

On the Indian Reserves the crops were as good 
as elsewhere. The ‘straw ’was not so tall; but 
the wheat and oats had ‘headed’ beautifully. 
Indeed, the Red Men’s fields could bear com- 
parison with those of the crofters, if not with 
those of the experienced Canadians. 

I brought home from the island of Vancouver 
a head of oats which looks like a little sheaf, is 
over six feet tall, and is the product of one ear 1 
I gathered it at random from a field where I saw 
the tops of men’s hats bobbing about, and dis- 
covered that men were walking through the corn 
with those hats on their heads ! 

The harvest in Eastern Canada, we were told, 
has not been so good as that of the North-west ; 
therefore, reports from the older provinces must 
not be understood to include the Dominion as a 
whole. A significant fact is that emigrants — 
chiefly of the farming class — from East Canada 
and from the States are pouring into the Far 
West-north-west. There is room enough and to 
spare ; but what is better still, there is bread 
enough and to spare. 


THE LAST KING OF YEWLE. 

CHAPTER V. — THE NEW MASTER. 

Fop the space of a minute a dead silence fell on 
all who were present at this startling and un- 
accountable discovery. Richard King was the 
first to move. He approached to the chair which 
had contained the dead master of Yewle, and 
narrowly scanned it and the immediate surround- 
ings. He noticed that the chair had been turned 
a few inches towards the casement, and the half- 
smoked cigar which had been held in the dead 
man’s fingers had been dropped on the floor. 
The casement next received his attention. It 
fastened by two bolts within, and could not have 
been opened from the outside except by breaking 
the thick plate-glass. It stood wide open now. 
After examining these things, Richard King, pale 
and stern, turned to the silent crowd until his 
eye rested on the butler. * Who has had the key 
of this room since I was here yesterday V he 
demanded. 

* No person has had the key,’ was the prompt 
answer. ‘ It has not been one second out of my 
possession.— Moreover, Mr Richard, you yourself 
were the last that asked to see the master/ 

‘Are you sure the casement was then fastened V 
‘As sure as I am that it is now open, sir.* 

‘I can bear witness,’ observed Francis Gray, 
‘ that it was fastened at nine o’clock last night.’ 
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Richard King turned to him sharply and, as to the first finder of the body of Mr Rowan 
several thought, auspiciously. ‘ How do you King. * 

know that, Mr Gray V he inquired. 4 It ain’t o’ no use,’ saifl the spokesman of the 

‘ 1 was walking in fron£ of the house,’ answered party op a Saturday evening when they had 
Gray, dropping his voice, ‘and yielded to the received* their wages. ‘I, for one, Mr King, 
impulse to look in at iny dead friend. The case- don’t intend to go on this job o’ Monday any 
ment was quite secure, and— and the body was further.’ 

where you saw it, in that chair.’ The other men unanimously announced the 

‘This Is a most extraordinary occurrence,’ said same resolution. , 

the coroner. ‘Of course, if the body cannot be ‘Very well, go,’ answered Richard King. *1 
found, there can be no inquest — What is to be can find others.’ ’ # 


done, Mr King ?’ 


They went ; ahd after a preparatory batfh and 


‘The police must be sent for at once,’ Richard toilet, that improved hi| appearance, Richard 
King answered in a clear hard voice ; ‘ there has King walked over to the vicarage, 
been some foul-play here. — Hand the key of that Francis Gray was in London now, having lost 


been some foul-play here. — Hand the key of that Francis Gray was in London now, having lost 
door to me.’ ” no time in leaving Yewle when he found this 

‘ I don’t know your right to demand it just yet, new master unceremoniously take up his resi- 
Mr Richard King,’ replied tlie old butier with deuce there; and King was a daily visitor at the 
hot face. vicarage. He was a little embarrassed in regard 

‘ I am Mr Rowan King’s nearest relative.’ to the curate, tq*whom, on the^strength of his 

‘There’s a nearer one than you, Mr Richard, expectation^ he had some time ago promised the 
though he is not here to-day. And I firmly j living^but, on the q£her # hund, lie saw how the 
believe, moreover, that Mr Rowan is as much j obligation of fulfilling that promise would help 


vicarage. lie was a little embarrassed 
‘ I am Mr Rowan King’s nearest relative.’ to the curate, tq f whom, on the^strength of~ his 

‘There’s a nearer one than you, Mr Richard, expectation^ he had some time ago promised the 
though he is not here to-day. And I firmly living^but, on the q£her,hund, lie saw how the 

believe, moreover, that Mr Rowan is as much obligation of fulfilling that promise would help 

alive this morning — wherever he is— as you are. him in his suit for Agnes King. Where could 
He isn’t the first of his family the thing has they remove to so fitly as to the Hall ? . 

happened to.’ . He was in ill humour this evening, on account 

‘ Take your rubbishy story to the servants’ of the conduct of tlie men, and it took somq effort 
hall,’ said Richard King, losing his temper. to clear his countenance before he entered the 

Now, it was the fact that every person present vicarage. With all his cleverness, and with all 

was aware of the peculiar fatality of the King his solicitude to make himself acceptable in that 

family, and there was no doubt that the butler’s house, he did not know how abhorrent to the 
declaration made an impression. There was just ladies was the work which he was engaged upon, 
as little doubt that Richard King’s loss of temper He was not long there when he referred to it. 
inspired an opinion not in rts favour —an opinion Mrs King had left the room; and turning to 
that the ownership of Yewle was too near his Agnes with a look of concern, he said : ‘Another 


grasp to be surrendered without a contest. 


[ week gone and no result. I begin to be fairly 


All the same no objection could be made to his astounded, Agnes. ' And the boors actually re- 
resol ill ion to bring the police on the ground. In fused this evening to continue the wort on 
au hour they were at Yewle and in full possession Monday.’ 


of all the facts. Stokes found a suitable oppor- 


A look of sickness came for a moment into the 
rl’s face. She hesitated before she spoke. ‘Mr 


tunity of impressing his own view of the case girl’s face. She hesitated before she spoke. ‘Mr 
upon the officers, which was, that if Mr Rowan King,’ she said, ‘has jt not gone far enough? It 
was not discovered among the woods — which had is horrible to be digging and dragging like that 
been his favourite haunts— they might conclude day after day. Some day the mystery will be 
he had gone off again on his wanderings, and cleared up, and what will it all amount to ? 
would return to Yew le — Heaven knew when ! Merely the simple jaielancholy fact that Uncle 
As Richard King instructed the officers accord- Rowan is dead ; and we know that ulready V 
ing to his own view, a minute ami exhaustive *‘Yes; we know it, we know it,’ he quickly 
search was commenced, first in the house, neAt answered ; ‘but you cannot see all that depends 
in the grounds, and gradually enlarging the circle on — on finding the body — besides giving It a 
of search until every inch of the park might be Christian burial.’ 

eaid to have been carefully inspected. The result No ; thank Heaven ! the poor girl did not 


of search until every inch of the park might be Christian burial.’ 

eaid to have been carefully inspected. The result No ; thank Heaven ! the poor girl did not 
was a perfect blank. Richard King was not know, or dream. 

satisfied yet that all that- was necessary had ‘Would you abandon this horrible search — to 
been done. Wherever a spadeful of fresh earth make me grateful to you?’ she # pleaded, desper- 
appeared in the gardens or grounds, he caused the ately — for the form of words was one she had 
soil to be dug up ; wherever there was a drop of much thought over, and shrunk from. 


water on the ebtate, in ditch, or stream, or pond, 
he had it minutely searched and dragged. 

As this ghastly work went on, even the men 
employed upon it, liberally as they were paid, 


‘To make you grateful, Agnes?’ he answered 
softlv. ‘Ah yes — surely, surely !’ 

‘Then you will abandon it?’ 

She was crimson to the eyes, but was resolute 


began to grumble and to give unmistakable not to falter Jtill she had his promise. He gave 
signs to their employer that they were losing it at once ; and Agnes was as conscious as he was 
the ‘stomach’ for it. On seeing this, he tried that thedxmd was tightening. He went back to 
another plan, which was nightly discussed in the Hall in good spirits that night* thinking less 
the Kiiiy’s Arms at the village with a freedom of the promise he had made than of the distance 
of rustic comment which Richard King would by which the girl was thereby drawn closer to 
not have liked to hear. He gave the men spirits, him. 

and it .began to be noticed that he fortified But that he felt himself bound by the promise 
himself with frequent applications of the same only as far as the girl’s observation extended was 
stimulant. -Lastly, he promised a liberal reward evident from his manner of Bpending the next 
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three horn's. With a bottle and glass beside him, 
he sat in Rowan King’s chair in the study, facing 
the casement, apd marking out, in his thoughts, 

‘ every *path that could be taken from that spot 
and every place the path& might lead to. * ‘ If his 
body is at the bottom of the sea, I will bring it 
up to the surface !* 

He staggered up to his bedroom at two in the 
morning,, and slept till the church bell across the 
park was ringing for service. 

It became necessary now to take some steps 
1 with regard to the property, of ‘which for so far 
Richard King was only .presumptive owner. The 
, family solicitor came to Yewle and held a private 
inquiry into the death of Rowan King. Richard 
King declared that there could^ be no doubt of 
his being dead — but Richard was, of course, an 
interested party. I)r Hayle, however, was certain 
Rowan King was dead ; he Jiud not examined 
him, he said, and was not in a position to speak 
as to the* cause of death; but it wfts a lifeless 
body he saw in that /diair He had vwr& f en to 
Francis Gray, and showed a letter from him 
hearing the same witness. The opinion of the 
old butler was disregarded by the man of busi- 
ness, who now declared that, on the evidence he 
had hoard, lie would proceed to have the late Mi- 
King’s will proved. 

‘Had he made a will?’ asked Richard King, 
concealing his anxiety by walking across to a 
window and looking out. 

‘Yes; strangely enough, too, the will was 
made and executed on the very day of his death. 
It was posted to me 1 hat evening The document 
is brief/ said the lawyer, unfolding a sheet of 
foolscap paper, ‘and written in Mr King’s own 
hand. It is witnessed by the butler Stokes, and 
a gardener named Wilson.’ 

Here the solicitor paused for a minute, looking 
over the document. Richard King did not turn 
from the window. 

‘The mansion of Yewle, with its furniture, 
pictures, plate, and heirlooms, his horses and 
carriages — and so on ; everything, in fact, in and 
about the place — together with all liia freehold 
estates, he bequeaths to you, Mr King.’ 

Richard King turned round slowly, looking as 
composed as though he had known all this before. 
‘Is there anything more, Mr Rintoul ?’ 

‘£te bequeaths twenty thousand pounds or 
thereabouts, which lies to his credit in bank or 
is invested, to his niece Agnes King. That is all 
the will contains.’ 

‘I am glad he has not forgotten his brother’s 
wife and child/ said Richard quietly. ‘Had he 
not provided for them, I should have considered 
it my duty to<-do so.* 

The solicitor bowed, and there the interview 

■ terminated. 

The necessary legal steps were taken ; and, after 
, the delay inevitable in a case so unusual, probate 
of the will was granted. Richard King was now 
undisputed master of Yewle ; and the fir*t effect 
of the fact was the {riving of notice by Smokes the 
;old butler. Instead of accepting the notice, the 
! v mew master paid him a month’s wages and allowed 

kfojto go. 

u The proverbial * law’s delay ’ caused some three 
; mbnthf . to elapse before the affairs of the late 

■ master of Yewle were fully wound up, for it was 
found that he had various sums of money invested \ 


pleteu tne ‘schedule, gnu invited Mr Richard 
Kipg to call upon him. Before going up to 
London for this purpose he called on the ladies 
at the vicarage. ‘1 am going up to see the 
lawyer/ he said, * who informs me that everything 
is wound up at last. As executor, I shall now 
have twenty thousand pounds to give' to you, 
Agnes. How shall I place it for you V 

The girl no more knew what to do with so 
much money than if it had been a veritable white 
elephant ; and her mother was not much wiser. 
After pointing out the various ways in which the 
money could be invested, Mr King at last said, 
with a smile : ‘We had better let the matter 
st&nd over for the present, and talk it over at our 
leisure later on.’ 

But Agnes lmd a suggestion to make, which 
cost her a little embarrassment. ‘Uncle Rowan 
always meant to provide for Francis Gray, and I 
would like him to share this money with me.’ 

‘Your uncle Rowan must have had his reasons 
for what he has done, Agnes, and we are bound 
to respect them. He chose to give \ on the money, 
and you must take it. As for Francis Gray, 
whenever lie wants a helping hand, I shall myself 
be ready to give it to him. Will that do?’ 

She did not urge the point further. Then 
there was a pause, and Richard King was gather- 
ing his forces for the real object of his visit to the 
vicarage. 

‘There is a matter/ he said to the ladies, speak- 
ing slowly, ‘which cjfn hardly be postponed any 
longer, and it. is one which I have great difficulty 
in mentioning to you. Yon know that this living 
has been vacant lor a long time, and 1 am being 
pressed to fill it.’ 

Mrs King looked startled now ; but lie raised 
his hand deprecatingly. 

‘Rowan King's sentiments in regard to this 
house are mine also. It is, and shall he, yours 
as long as you wish to stay in it. Hut 1 have 
ventured to hope/ he went on, with an appealing 
look to Agnes, ‘that — that you would come to 
the Hall.’ 

Mrs King looked at her daughter too ; and 
Agnes showed, by her changing colour and 
tightly clasped hands, that she was conscious 
the decision rested solely with her. 

‘Agnes/ he continued tenderly, ‘you placed 
a condition on your consent, which I gladly 
accepted. But think, Agnes — should I work 
less earnestly to fulfil that condition if you were 
my wife 1 And it would be so much better and 
happier for all of us. And — pray do not mis- 
understand me for saying it, but all this is very 
near to my heart. When your father returns to 
us, Agnes, will he not be the happier for know- 
ing that no cloud was permitted to rest on those 
dearest to him ?’ 

The girl was in tears ; but when, emboldened 
by her emotion — which of com se he construed 
as consent — lie moved nearer to take her hand, 
she quietly rose and stepped ‘back a pace. 

‘Not now/ she said gently— ‘not now. Give 
me some time to think.’ 

‘Assuredly/ he answered. ‘I am far from 
wishing to press you, Agnes. But I may, I 
hope, take some steps now for filling the living? 
That will in no wav interfere with your freedom 
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of deliberation ; only I could not do so without 
reference to you.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ she replied, ‘you may certainly do 
that.’ • 

What more could man wish for? So Richard 
King thought as he walked exultingly away from 
the vicarage. Agnes was his now ; her last words, 
giving hyn liberty to present another occupant to 
the vicarage, clearly implied her consent. 

Why did he seek this girl — this felon’s child — 
so eagerly ? Slie was very beautiful indeed, and 
worth any man’s seeking. Yet one or two persons, 
who knew Richard King well, would have sought 
for some other motive. He had two or three 
times lately been discussing with his steward the 
subject of repainting and decorating the Hall, and 
substituting modern carpets and furniture for 
some of the old things. There had not been a 
lady in the house for twenty years, and it needed 
preparation for a new mistress. Accordingly, 
before starting for London that morning, Richard 
King announced that a man would be down from 
town next day to prepare estimates for the reno- 
vation of the Hall forthwith, an announcement 
which it need hardly be said was discussed all 
over the parish before evening in connection with 
the master’s approaching marriage with Agnes 
Kiug. The topic was treated with very mixed 
feelings, which need not be entered into here. 

Before starting for the railway station he took 
time to drop a line to the curate to tell him he 
might prepare for an early removal to the vicar- 
age. t 

It was early afternoon when lie arrived in 
London, and driving to an hotel in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pall-Mall, he found himself just in 
time for luncheon. He had made an appointment 
with the solicitor for three o’clock, and as it 
wanted an hour of that time lie strolled round 
to a club near St James’s Street, to which he 
belonged, and went into the smoking-room. It 
was a very quiet and decorous-looking club in 
the daytime ; but it was well known that at 
night high play went on in it ami fortunes' Vere 
wrecked almost every week. lie had not been 
sitting live minutes when a florid and military- 
looking man, low of stature and unduly fat, came 
into the room, looked at King, stopped a moment, 
and approached him. ‘King, how are, 3011 i’ lie 
said in a loud cheery voice. 

‘ Oh, is that you, Saverley ? * said King. ‘ All 
right, I hope?’ 

‘ Not so well as I would wish, King,’ answered 
the other, taking the next chair and speaking m 
a lower key. ‘That’s a confounded affair about 
“ Influenza,” isn’t it ? I see you know about it/ 
he added, pointing to the evening paper in King’s 
hand. The truth was, however, that Richard 
King had not yet read a word of the newspaper. 

* No ; what ’s the matter ? ’ 

‘Matter? The horse didn’t even get a place 
to-day. In all my experience I have never been 
hit so hard.* * 

The truth began ( now to dawn on Richard 
King, and his face darkened. Ten days before, 
he had been in London ; and in this very room, 
after dinner, he had backed that horse heavily — 
indeed, recklessly, as a man who has been drink- 
ing too much will do. He scarcely remembered 
it next morning, and had given no thought to the 
matter since! 


‘ I think you hooked those bets for me, 
Saverley ? ’ • 

* I did ; and if I hadn’t stopped when I did, 
you ’d have been let in for double the amount. 
As it is, King, it is a laf^e item even for a rich 
man like you. You' have lost eleven thousand 
odd.’ 

Richard King turned pale. ‘I was tipsy/ he 
said, ‘ when I made these bets !’ • 

*Sh-h-h !’ replied <Saverley/»raising his hand ; 

‘ don’t let anyWly hear you use such -words. , 
No; you were not tipsy, King ; I wouldn’t have 
allowed you to back a Horse if you were; but 
you were bad enough afterwards. You M have 
gone to the cards and lost your estate if I hadn’t 
bundled you into a cab aryl taken you to your 
hotel.’ 

A foolish, tipsy vanity to be regarded as a rich 
man had broughtfMm to this ! It was a terrible 
blow to begin Vitli ; hut whdfe he.Jiad some 
brandy-and-soda with Major Saverley, and heard 
of tliC^’men who wefe irretrievably ruined over 
the same horse, it copiforted him to reflect that 
he was in a position at least to ‘settle.’* He 
was even able to laugh at the matter with his 
friend. 

Then there was a ‘plunger’ who lwftl just 
joined the club, and was a rich treat for the 
birds of prey. To the # accounts of this young 
man’s reckless dissipation of his inheritance King 
listened with a good deal of interest. 

‘ If you were only less socially inclined after 
dinner, now/ said the Major confidentially, *3*ou 
could, being a comparative stranger from the 
country, have good fun out of the chap. He 
always comes early, before the others gather 
in.’ 

Richard King knew what this meant, and 
obtained a sufficient description of the plunger 
to enable him to identify him.* 

‘ 1 ’ll try what I can do with him this evening/ 
he said. ‘ I must be*off to keep an appointment 
with my lawyer now ; but I shall dine here. — 
Are you engaged?’ 

‘ Unfortunately, I am ; but . I will look in 
about eleven o’clock. You can do a good thing 
with the plunger if you are careful— perhaps, 
he added, ‘recoup your loss on Influenza — w r ho 
knows ? Only, my dear fellow, keep your head 
clear while you are in these premises.' 

It was good advice ; but, as Richard King 
thought, unnecessary ; of course he would keep 
his head clear. If he were able to pluck this 
young fool to anything like the*ext^pt hinted, at 
by Saverley, he should not be under the necessity 
of paying his debts with Agnes Ring's money ; 
for there was no other way of doing it. 

He made the interview with Mr Rintoul as 
brief as possible ; and calling at his banker’s to 
pay in the cheque for Agnes King’s inheritance, 
ae at the same tune drew out a sufficient sum for 
the evening’^work. 

‘ I mui^t lose a few hundreds at first, to draw 
him on/ he reflected. ‘Eleven thousand! I’ll 
never buck a horse again while I live/ 

After dining at the club, King, with flushed 
face and somewhat doubtful gait, proceeded 
up-stairs to the billiard room. There were 
card tables round the walls, and one in the 
recess of a bay-window. The room was unoccu- 
pied, except by a young man of vacuous ex pres- 
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aion and very dissipated look, frho wore a good 
deal of jewellery. Kirig at once recognised nim 
by Saveriey’a description, and was able to per- 
ceive that, like himself, the young man had been 
drinking. He smiled at the reflection .that his 
own steadier head gave him the advantage. 

VShflll we have a bottle of wine?' suggested 
King, when, after a few minutes’ conversation, 
they sat' down in the recess to ‘while away an 
[ hour* at cards. 'The other willingly assented; 
and then commenced the night’s work, the full 
results of which Richard King did not realise 
till next morning. 

(To be continued.) 


GOLD IN THE ARTS. 

Ffio&c an historical and policial point of view, 
! gold is perhaps the most interesting ; of all the 
metals. Since the earliest ages, mankind has 
had an instinctive attraction for it. Some years 
ago a celebrated Professor admitted three little 
children, who could only just walk, into a room 
where there was a gold ball and a silver ball, 
each exactly of the same size, upon the floor. 
They all instinctively stretched out their little 
hands towards the gold ball, and did not appear 
to take the slightest notice of the other. 

‘Its peculiar properties and its scarcity have 
; rendered gold njore valuable than any other 
I metal,* says Dr Thomas Thomson. But gold is 
, only valuable on account of its comparative rarity 
and some of its properties, which are exceedingly 
; remarkable, such as its inalterability when kept 
i exposed to the air, its ductility, and its mallea- 
bility. In other respects it is far less valuable 
than iron, which, if we except aluminium, is the 
most common metal of the earth’s strata. 

The attempts of the alchemists to convert other 
metals into gold form an interesting and not 
altogether unimportant period in the history of 
; the development of science. * This period extends 
more or less over twelve centuries, and though 
modern chemistry has since been established on 
a firm basis, there still exist here and there in 
Europe a few persons who propagate the ideas of 
the alchemists, and believe that it is not only 
possible to transmute metals, but that as chemi- 
cal science progresses so will medical knowledge. 
But the hfoderns who speculate upon these 
medieval ideas do so npou the strength of 
certain curiotis and hitherto unexplained chemi- 
cal phenomena, and appear to have totally aban- 
doned the notion of a lapis philosophorwm 
endowed with the property of transmuting metals 
and prolonging life. 

It ia astonishing how little attention is paid in 
general to this extremely remarkable metal, and 
how few persons reflect upon the peculiarities 
which distinguish gold from all other substances, 

' had render it so valuable in the arts. Let us 
g^ftijCe at some of them here, 
i The, colour of gold is a brilliant yellow : when 
the metal is pure, it is nearly the orange-yellow 
of the Solar spectrum. When it contains a little 
„ i$ds pale yellow, or greenish-yellow ; and 


when alloyed to a little copper, it takes a reddish 
hue. 

We do not always see objects precisely in their 
natural colours : the white light which falls upon 
them is composed of the seven tints of the solar 
spectrum (or rainbow), and when a body reflects 
yellow light, for instance, it absorbs all the other 
colours. But this absorption is never complete 
in a first reflection ; so that the light reflected 
from a metallic surface is mixed to a certain 
extent with undecomposed white light. In order 
to see the precise colour of a metal, the light of 
the sun must be reflected from it to a second 
surface of the same metal, and from this second 
piece to a third, and bo on, until we obtain a tint 
which does not change by further reflections. In 
this experiment the undecomposed white light is 
all absorbed, and the true colour of the metal is 
seen. In this manner gold is seen to be of a 
brilliant orange colour ; copper, nearly carmine 
red ; tin, pale yellow ; silver, white ; lead, 
blue, &c. 

But gold can be beaten out so thin that it 
allows light to pass through it, in which case, 
though it still appears brilliant yellow by re- 
flected light, it is green as viewed by transmis- 
sion, that is, by the light that passes through it. 
This curious effect can easily be observed by 
laying a piece of gold-leaf upon a plate of glass, 
and holding it between the eye and the light, 
when the gold will appear Benii-transpareiit, and 
of a peculiar leek-green colour. 

We have not yet done with the colour of gold. 
When this metal is precipitated from its solutions 
by means of phosphorus dissolved in ether, or 
by means of chloride of tin or sulphate of iron, 
it is obtained in a very line state of division — 
that is, us the finest possible of powders ; aud 
though it is in every case the identical uncom- 
bined or pure metal, yet its colour is diilerent 
according to the substance employed to precipi- 
tate it ; thus, we can obtain gold of a bright ruby 
colour, of a blue colour, of a brown colour, and 
of that peculiar purple colour which it also takes 
when volatilised by ail electric discharge. 

Now these facta are interesting to photo- 
graphers, for here we have a metal which takes 
no fewer than six perfectly distinct colours, 
according to the mechanical state of division in 
which we produce it. It is known that silver 
possesses to a certain extent the same properties ; 
and some writers are of opinion that here lies 
the secret of producing naturally-coloured photo- 
graphs. 

Gold is rather softer than silver ; therefore, to 
make gold coin and jewellery wear as well as 
silver, a small quantity of some other metal is 
alloyed with it. What is termed ‘sterling* or 
* standard * gold consists of pure gold alloyed 
with one-twelfth of either copper or silver. In 
English coin, a mixture of copper and silver is 
used to make up this one-twclftjj. 

The specific gravity of gold is 19*50 f that is, 
it weighs nineteen and a ljalf times as much as 
its own bulk of water. The ductility and mal- 
leability of this metal are equalled by no other. 
By ductility is meant the property of allowing 
itself to be drawn out into a wire ; and by mal- 
leability, its property of flattening without split- 
ting under the hammer. The latter quality 
serves to distinguish instantly between a piece 
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of gold and a piece of iron pyrites, for instance : 
a blow with a hammer will flatten the gold, but 
will cause the pyrites to fly iuto a hundred pieces. 
Indeed, gold may be beaten out into a leaf of s^ph 
fineness that one grain of the metal may thus be 
made to cover fifty-six and three-quarter square 
inches. These leaves are so thin and homo- 
geneous, that they allow light to pass through 
them, as # we have seen, and their thickness lias 
been calculated to be about nr^rvvth of an inch. 
But we^can procure gold much thinner than this. 
If a thick piece of silver be solidly gilt and drawn 
out, we obtain, spread over the whole wire, a 
layer of gold which has only one-twelfth pait of 
the thickness just named. One ounce of pure 
gold may thus be made to extend to a distance 
of thirteen hundred miles ; that is to say, it 
would go from London to Mount Iieela, in 
Iceland, and back again without breaking upon 
the silver surface. We see, thus, how a little 
gold may be made to ‘go a long way ;* ami this 
is turned to excellent account in electro-gilding, 
the cheapest of all decorations. 

Gold cun be drawn out into wires which 
possess considerable tenacity. A wire only one- 
twelfth of an inch in diameter will bear a weight 
of about one hundred and fifty pounds. But 
that is not so strong as iron, copper, silver, or 
platinum wire. The ductility of gold, however, 
is so great that one grain- weight of this metal 
can be drawn out as a wire to a dibtance of five 
hundred feet. 

We will not occupy ourselves about the exact 
degree of temperature at vf'hieh gold melts, but 
it is said to lie between twelve hundred and 
ninety-eight and thirteen hundred degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer. As soon as it is 
melted it glows with a beautiful yellowisli-green 
phosphorescence. On cooling it contracts more 
perhaps than any other metal ; this is why it is 
not fit for easting iuto moulds, because on cooling 
it quits the side ot the mould and does not 
reproduce the pattern satisfactorily. In the arts 
this is obviated by alloying the gold with «owe 
metal which contracts less on cooling, such as 
copper or silver. 

It has been proved that the most violent heat 
of our glass-house furnaces will not cause gold J-o 
volatilise, or go off in vapour, though silver and 
many other metals are vaporised at this high 
temperature. An ounce ot gold was kept for a 
month in the hottest part of a glass-house 
furnace, and did not lose weight. However, a 
still more violent heat will volatilise it : by sub- 
mitting gold to the heat of a blast-furnace, for 
instance, the metal may be seen to rise in fumes, 
whicli will attach themselves to a plate of silver 
suspended about five inches above the molten 
gold, so as to gild it A moderately strong 
electric discharge will volatilise gold in the form 
of a beautiful .violet-coloured vapour. In this 
experiment, if we mak^ use of a gilded silk coni, 
the electric discharge carries off all the gold, 
leaving the silk intact. Like all metals, gold is 
a good conductor of 'electricity ; but there would 
be no advantage in using it for telegraphic wires 
or lightning-conductors, as copper is a much 
better conductor than gold. 

One of the most important properties of the 
latter metal is its inalterability when kept 
exposed to *tlie air, to water, or to acid emana- 


tions. Most metals in these circumstances rust 
or tarnish, but gold remains brilliant. Some 
persons having remark ea that th# gold used hr 
dentists .for stopping decayed teeth disappeared, 
more or less, after a time, were led to suppose 
that the saliva contained some substance which 
acted upon it; but though the saliva acts ener- 
getically upon many organic substances, a**l will 
attack some metals, it has been proved by an 
eminent chemist that it has notation upon pure 
gold. The disappearance of gold used for, stop- 
ping teeth is simply due to wear or friction. In 
the same manner, rings,. chains, and gold coin 
become thinner by friction. Dishonest people 
have taken advantage of this property m tile 
process called ‘sweating.’ 

Gold can be united or alloyed to most of the 
other metals, and some of these alloys have very 
remarkable properties. The extraordinary duc- 
tility and malleability of pure^gold, to which 
we have alluded, are entirely lost vfhen, this 
metal alloyed with only ^Votli part of 
bismuth ; and a similar effect is produced with 
tin, arsenic, 'and imtny otlfer metals. Thus, 
according to the celebrated chemist Hatchett** if 
two thousand ounces of gold be melted with one 
ounce of bismuth^ the resulting compound rfuetal, 
or alloy, instead of hammering out into a thfh 
sheet, will not flatten at all, but breaks to pieces. 
Mercury combines so readily with the * precious 
metal that, being a liquid metal at* ordinary 
temperatures, it is often used to dissolve gold, 
and, before electro-gilding superseded it, this 
liquid alloy or ‘amalgam^’ as it was culled, was 
extensively used for gilding copper and silver. 

Copper unites with gold, renders it harder, 
and gives it that reddish tinge so remarkable in 
continental jewellery; it resists wear much longer 
than pure gold, such as is used by the natives of 
India, for instance. 

When gold is dissolved in intro-muriatic acid 
it forms chloride of gold, a beautiJul yellow 
liquid, used by gilders, photographers, and others. 
When* this solution is diluted with water, and 
chloride of tin is added, metallic gold is precipi- 
tated as a beautiful purple powdeV, which is used 
for gilding and colouring porcelain and glass. 
This powder is called ‘purple of Cassius/ from 
the name of its discoverer, Andreas Cassiu^ of 
Leyden, who made it for the first time in the 
year 2685. In gilding porcelain it is spread 
upon the pattern by means of a paste, and by 
the action of heat in the oven it takes the 
ordinary golden hue and briyiancy ; but by 
modifying the composition of the pAsle, it yields 
also rose and purple colours. 'When "a small 
quantity of it is mixed with the materials used , 
in making glass, the glass produced has*»a mag- ’ 
nifieent ruby tint, seen to perfection in the 
well-known Bohemian glass. 

The art of electro -gilding was discovered' in 
1803 by Brygnatelli, a pupil of the illustrious 
Volta; it not only superseded the old unhealthy 
method *f gilding by mercury, but placed the 
use of gold within the reach of the poorer classes. 
The extremely small quantity of gold which can 
thus be made to cover uniformly a large surface 
of some other metal to which it adheres firmly, 
and resists ordinary friction, gives to the gut ; 
object the external appearance and the properties ’ 
of pure gold. , 
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Gilding on metals and porcelain consumes large 
amounts of the previous metal. About one 
thousand ounces of fine gold are used in Bir- 
mingham every week ; and in the Staffordshire 
potteries some seven tb ten thousand ounces of 
gold are used per annum. c Photographers employ 
a great deal or this metal in the shape of chloride 
of gdlfl, or *sel d’or,’ a compound salt used for 
intensifying or toning the photographic image. 

The production of gold-leaf is a very important 
industry. The product is extensively used for 
gilding picture- frames, and for other kinds of 
mechanical gilding, such as that which is applied 
to the binding oF books and the edges of the 
leaves. Several of the applications to which we 
have merely alluded would '•require a special 
article in order to’ give an idea of their extent 
and importance. 

It appears from certain passages in the Bible 
that in Remote ages men wert well acquainted 
with the art of purifying gold by heating this 
metal in contact with the* air, much as do at 
the present time ; but the art of gilding, colour- 
ing glass and porcelain, * and spinning flattened 
gbld wire, are all appliances of comparatively 
modern date. 

In p making what is called gold wire a cylin- 
drical ingot of silver well gilt is drawn successively 
through a number of small round holes in a steel 
plate, each hole being less than the other, till the 
thread is no wider than a hair. This can now be 
flattened by passing between two small rollers 
of polished ste&l, and so fit it to be used in 
the making of brocades, laces, embroideries, &c. 
Spun gold is, in fact, flattened gold wire wrapped 
over a thread of silk by twisting with a wheel 
and iron bobbins. 

Many ceuturies before coal or iron was known to 
them, the inhabitants of Scotland weie acquainted 
with gold. They found it in the beds of streams 
and rivers, and with the aid of stone hammers 
formed it into rude qj-naments for the decoration of 
their persons. Antiquarian research lias, brought 
to light many curious and interesting facts relat- 
ing to the use„of gold in prehistoric times ; and 
numerous ornaments thub* rudely fashioned, arc 
preserved in the Museum of the Society of 
Antiquaries in Edinburgh, lu the twelfth 
ceutury, when trade was opened with some of 
the continental countries, among the first things 
imported were vessels of gold and silver. In 
those days the churchmen were the great masters 
of the useful and ornamental arts, and were so 
jealous of thei-r skill that they did not wish 
foreigners ’to have the sole privilege of supplying 
plate and jewellery. Accordingly, they turned 
their attention to working in the precious 
metals ; they became goldsmiths, jewellers, and 
lapidaries, and after a while they succeeded in 
making articles that could compete to a certain 
extent with the artistic work of Italy and 
Flanders. This is how the art ci working in 
gold and silver began in Scotland, where it after- 
wards rose to considerable eminence. * 

Of late years, the manufacture of aluminium 
bronze, which is copper containing a very small 
amount of aluminium, has largely taken the 
place of gold in watchcascs, watch chains, pencil- 
cases, and certain articles of jewellery. But many 
Of th$ uses to which gold is put cannot be effected 
by the compound metal just named. There are 


other kinds of imitation gold, but they are either 
far more expensive than aluminium bronze, or 
not nearly equal to it either in appearance or in 
quality. 

HENDRIK SWANEPOEL’S PROMISED 
LAND. 

CHAV. VIL — A PROPOSAL OP MARRIAGE RATIFIED 
IN COUNCIL — A GOLDEN DOWRY — THE TREE 
FOR HOME. 

As soon as Farquliar Murray was strong enough, 
lie told Gert Svvanepoel and his wife ot his love 
for Bina and of his wish to make her his wife. 
His proposition was received with unfeigned and 
almost uimiixed pleasure. As Gert said in his 
bluff way, ‘No man could wish for a better- 
looking or a braver son-in-law ; a man shrewdly 
able to handle a gun, manage a horse, or drive 
a wagon.’ But there were some difficulties. First, 
there had been no ‘op-sitting,’ without which 
solemn form no lover in the Settlement had 
ever previously been known to win his bride. 
This objection was overcome by Farqulmr’s ob- 
vious explanation that op-sittings were unknown 
in England, and quite out of his way. He had 
approached the girl as any Englishman would 
have done, and that should surely be held suffi- 
cient. But further, much as Geit liked the young 
man, and would wish to see him united to" Bina, 
no daughter of a Swanepoel had ever married 
an ‘uitUmder’ (foreigner) or quitted the Settle- 
ment to return southward to the old Colony ; 
and, Boer-like, he was unwilling to establish so 
novel and possibly dangerous a precedent. Why, 
all the marriageable females ot the Rust might 
be carried off some fine day, and then what 
would become of the settlement \ 

Long and protracted discussions were held upon 
these points. At length Farquliar, after repeatedly 
pointing out the good tluit would ensue to the 
little colony by communication with the outer 
wofld, prevailed so iar that Gert promised to 
call a Council of the Settlement, by whom the 
point should be decided. Accordingly, a meet- 
ing was culled for the next day, when thirty-one 
males over the age of twenty-one years assembled 
in the school-house, which served also as a Council 
Chamber. It was a curious scene. The thiity-one 
leathern-coated councillors sat facing the little 
daib upon which Gert, as standing first in descent 
from Hendrik Swanepoel, presided. Farquliar 
was placed in a chair at the side of the dais upon 
Gert’s right hand. When all were seated, Uert 
rose, and in simple yet effective fashion thus 
spoke : 

‘ Brethren of Swanepoel’s Rust, descendants 
all of Hendrik Swanepoel the voer-trekker, ye 
are called lieic to-day to declare your minds 
upon a great ami solemn question, upon a matter 
that never yet has beeiu.mooted, or so much as 
thought on since the day wbeh first the weary 
footsteps of our forefather wandered to this 
valley. A daughter of the Settlement is sought 
in marriage by the young English than ye now 
see before you, Mynheer Farquliar Murray. But 
not this only. Mynheer Murray desires to carry 
back with him to the old Capeland, whence 
we are all sprung, his wife that is to *be. He 
has many reasons in his favour ; these he will 
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presently lay before you, and then ye will decide 
whether for the first time one of our number, 
a daughter of our family, shall go forth fiom 
among us to other lands we know not of, save by 
the name and tradition handed down to us from 
our forefathers. And albeit it is no light thing 
to say, yet pondering as I have deeply over this 
matter, I }vould fain confess that, loth though I 
should be to lose a beloved child, loth to break 
lightly or at random the laws of our community, 
I see nu harm or evil in this proposal. Rather, 
as I think, good may from it spring. By its 
means we may gain access to that outer world 
from which we have been shut off these hundred 
years. As ye all know, it hath been discussed 
in Council ere now whether it were not wise to 
seek communication once more with our kindred 
of the Capeland for the bettering of our know- 
ledge, the improvement of our mind's and the 
strengthening of our Settlement. And I would 
make an end of this my talk — always, as ye 
know, an irksome matter with me — by reminding 
yon that Hendrik Swanepoel, in the wise laws and 
directions by him framed and bequeathed for our 
guidance, nowhere forbids communion with the 
outer world ; nay, rather he would seem to have 
had within his mind some such thing, as ye may 
know by the nineteenth law of the Settlement. — 
Ye will now hear whatsoever Mynheer Farqulmr 
Murray hath to say upon this grave matter, and 
then by your majority decide, Ay or Nay, shall 
the young man be permitted to take from this 
Settlement for his wife tlyj maiden Jacobiiiu 
Hendrika Swanepoel, eldest daughter of myself, 
Gert llemlrik Swanepoel V 

Farquhar after a slight pause then rose, and 
the buzz of deep-toned whispers which had run 
around at the conclusion of Gert’s oration ut once 
ceased. In a clear, straightforward, earnest speech, 
delivered of course in Dutch, lie strove by every 
art and argument within his power to impress 
upon his hearers the advantages that would 
accrue to the settlers by intercommunication with 
the great world. lie suggested tiiat one of tfieir 
young men should be permitted to accompany 
Bina and himself to the Capo^Colony, thereafter 
to return ladeu with the innumerable improve- 
ments in wagons, weapons, implements, bookf^ 
and other worldly gear that a hundred years of 
civilisation had produced. He pointed out that 
the immense wealth of gold anti ivory possessed 
by the Settlement would procure inestimable 
advantages for them. All these things, all the 
wonders and glories of that unknown outer world, 
portrayed with the greatest fire and imagination 
that he could throw into his subject, the young 
man placed before the wondering minds of the 
simple people before him. As he admitted in 
his own soul, these tilings appealed as much to 
. the selfish as to the noble side of their natures, 
and no doubt, viewed in the abstract, were not 
altogether likely to prove unmixed blessings to 
so primitive, so ffappy and contented a society. 
But Farquhar was deeply in love ; he played for 
the highest stake a man jnay win, and he knew 
that unless he could fire the imaginations and 
kindle the enthusiasm of these rude farmers, lie 
would never attain his end. He ceased at length, 
and noted with inward satisfaction that among 
the younger men his words had created an un- 
mistakable impression. 


A primitive debate of an hour or more followed, 
first one then auother of thf settlers stepping up to 
the dais and speaking. The fathef of the Settle- 
ment, Corel Johannes Swanepoel, a bent white- 
bearded tottering old man,*stood forth, and leaning 
on his staff feebly protested against the monstrous 
proposal that was laid before them. Was it for 
this that a hundred years of toil and plea&fre, of 
storm and sunshine, of battle and danger, had 
passed over their heads, that the* Settlement, now 
peaceful and happy, was to be invaded by. new 
men and dangerous ideas 1 For his part, and lie 
spoke as the last remaining member of the com- 
munity who knew and remembered their fore- 
father Hendrik, he warned them all solemnly 
and with his dying voice against this proposal. 
‘Allemagtig !* No good, but evil, would come 
of it. They wanted no outlanders over-running 
their country and tabbing them of their lands. 
Finally, the eged Conservative sank into # his seat 
exhausted and indignant. 

At lStigth all had finished, and the hands were 
counted. First : For the marriage of Bina Swane- 
poel with Farquhar, au*l for her departure from 
the Settlement J Amid anxious excited looks 
from all, twenty-three hands went up in favour. 
Against the projgisal eight hands were rfusei^, 
Second : For permission for one male ol the Settle- 
ment to proceed to the Caj_)e Colony with Murray 
and Bma, on condition of returning within two 
years ! The same number of hands in favour, 
the same number of malcontents. The matter 
was therefore decided in favour*of Farquhar by 
a majority of fifteen. 

Alter heartily thanking the Council for its con- 
sent, and amid much boisterous congratulation 
and good-humoured laughter, Farquhar quitted 
the meeting, and hastened up to the house to 
acquaint Burn with the result. When Gert came 
in afterwards, it was decided that, as lie and Ins 
wife were very loth to part from their child, the 
departure should not take place for fourteen days, 
and meantime the marriage ceremony should be 
arranged. 

Now, this was a matter of serious difficulty 
with Farquhar. Locking at the thing in an 
honest and straightfoi ward light, he had decided 
in his inmost heart that he could not be lawfully 
bound to Bina in wedlock except by a marriage 
in Cape Colony solemnised by a duly- qualified 
clergyman. It was a delicate matter to explain 
to Bma, but it must be done. The next day, as 
Gert sat smoking on the terrace after breakfast, he 
informed Farquhar that he desired to provide i 
Bina with such a portion as woul<j befit her for 
the station of her husband and her entry into 
the civilised world. After Farquhar*liad left the 
Council yesterday, he had obtained the unanimous 
consent of all the members that as much gold as 
could conveniently be carried in the Englishman's 
wagon should be placed at the disposal of the 
departing couple. Gold was to be had in any 
quantity, and they had no use for it except to 
convert it mto plates and table-gear. Further, Gert 
had made up nis mind, after much consideration. ' 
that his second son, Jan, a lad of nineteen, should 
accompany them to the Cape, provided with 
sufficient gold to bring back three or four good 
new wagons and a supply of implements, guns, 
utensils, cutlery, clothings and books, all of the 
most modern style and to be approved and chosen 
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byEarquhar. Provided with* these, after a stay 
of a lew months witfy Farqubar, the young man 
was to find his way back to the Settlement 
For the magnificent dowry thus proffered the 
3&tgli*hman thanked Gert very heartily, although 
as he said he was already really sufficiently well 
Q& The second proposition fell in exactly with 
his ewn views, and would tend to smooth his 
marriage difficulty very considerably. The legal 
validity of any t form of piarriage celebrated in 
the ^Settlement he looked upou with doubt, and 
he had fully made up his mind that his future 
wife could not and * should not be claimed as 
: liis. own until they had reached the Cape. The 
' •announcement that Jan would travel down with 
Bina and himself at once removed a mighty load 
from his mind. Jan would act capitally as a 
chaperon for his sister. Once they had quitted 
the Rust, Farquhor would^xplain his scruples 
to his brother in-law, and while Biua occupied 
the waggon, Jan and himself would share the tent 
at night. AU this 'he tow fully explained to 
Bina, who thoroughly agreed with him. Mean- 
while it was arranged that the next day should 
he devoted to getting as much gold as in Far- 
quhar’s opinion could conveniently be taken with 
them. Bina bargained on accompanying the 
"expedition, laughingly pointing out that it was 
only fair she should assist in picking up her 
own dowry. 

At daybreak on the following morning, there- 
fore, a large purty set out for the mountains 
about seven miPes distant, where the river took 
its source, and where the main deposits of gold 
Were to be found. It was a merry cavalcade, 
provided with such spades and picks as the settle- 
ment possessed, fashioned for the most pait of 
hardwood. Farqubar had determined if possible 
to keep the knowledge of the gold region irom 
his own servants, fearing lest, on reaching the 
Colony, they might induce some avaricious ami 
probably unprincipled speculators to undertake 
the journey and invade the Settlement His 
followers were therefore sent into the valley for 
the day, and then taking with them a number 
of Bakotwa as helpers, mid Farqubar himself 
driving the wagon, having inspaiined the oxen, 
they proceeded. A detour of some distance 
brought them, after skirting the outer base of 
the mountains that shut m the valley, to the foot 
of a neighbouring and higher range. Here they 
entered a kloof through which ran the main 
stream of the Blyde River, now greatly narrowed. 
Several minor streamlets flowing from the moun- 
tains had to be crossed, and at length, as the 
torrent became lessened and the ascent more 
laborious, the wagon was halted, and the oxen 
outspanned. A search keenly instituted iu the 


shallow sandy stream bed 


ream bed presently brought fc_ 
light several good -sized lumps of gold, some min- 
gled with quartz, others almost pure pieces of 
inetal, much rounded by the action of storm- 
torrents, and sometimes coated with reddish-brown 


, msty-lobking earth. 

The rapid discovery of these nuggets at once 
■opened F&rquhar’a eyes to the enormous value 
m. the auriferous deposits contained within this 
mighty pile of mountain. A careful and regu- 
lated hunt was now conducted, not only up the 
bed •of the clear shallow stream itself, hut in 
every part oft the bottom of the ravine, which 


narrowed as it trended upwards. A glance at 
the surroundings told the Englishman now this 
mass of treasure had been kid bare. Apparently 
seme bygone convulsion of Nature in the dim 
and remote ages had split asunder the mountain 
at this place. Masses of quartz mingled with 
grid had then and from time to time, as centuries 
passed by, fallen from the cliff walls and rolled 
downwards. The tiny stream of water, at fiipt 
trickling down the cleft thus formed, after- 
wards, as its bed became washed deeper and 
deeper, gathering in volume and rushing head- 
long to the valley beneath, and the rain- 
storms washing year by year upon the precipices, 
had disintegrated and swept down the precious 
metal, cleansing and rounding it century by cen- 
tury as it rolled. And thus had been prepared 
for the hand of man these lumps and nuggets 
to-day so assiduously sought after. It was a 
curious and striking quest that for the dowry 
of old Hendrik JSwanepoel’s great-great-great- 
grand-daughter. 

As the tlay wore on, the little cairn of gold 
formed down at the wagon grew rapidly. Lumps 
weighing from a few ounces to masses of four 
anti five hundred ounces were discovered, and 
olten with some difficulty carried down. Only 
pure or almost pure nuggets were selected, many 
rich pieces imbedded in quartz being rejected. 
The heaviest nugget, as Farqubar afterwards 
ascertained upon having it weighed at the bank 
in Grahumatown, scaled just over six hundred 
ounces, and was sold for two thousand one hun- 
dred pounds. In all, the pile of gold gathered • 
that day scaled out some eight thousand ounces 
of pure ore, and brought Bina and her husband 
a fortune iu hard sovereigns of thirty-two thou- 
sand pounds. 

Farqubar was not of an avaricious or exor- 
bitant nature. If he had been otherwise and had 
chosen to have remained a week or two in this 
kloof, as he might easily have done, he would most 
certainly have carried away without dilliculty a 
huge fortune. As it was, only a mile or two of 
ground wus explored, and the fabulous riches of 
that ravine were scarcely disturbed. 

At four o’clock the gold-seekers were re- 
assembled at the wagon, and then the chests which 
had been emptied for the purpose were filled, 
fastened up with strong ‘reims’ of koodoo hide, 
ami pluced at the top end of the wagon. Then 
quitting the shadow of the towering peak that 
stood sentinel over one of the richest gold-deposits 
in the world, just us its tall cone blushed in the 
hot red glow of African evening, the merry party 
hied them homewards for their Valley. On 
reaching Farqu liar's camp the treasure-boxes were 
first covered over with skins, and afterwards the 
finest of the elephant tusks were piled over and 
around them. Mindful of his future wife’s . 
comfort, he had determined to .sacrifice the bulk 
of liis ivory, with which the wagon was nearly 
filled, so that plenty of space Was now available 
for Bina’s quarters, on the loug journey that lay 
before them. Having thus caiefully concealed 
the gold from the prying eyes of Ids men, Far- 
quhar rode back to the Rust, and despatched two 
of his followers to look after the camp. 

At length all preparations were completed, the 
last fortnight was ended, and Bina’s modest 
trousseau prepared. The girl had provided her- 
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9611 from the home-spun materials long since 
woven by herself and her mother, and now fash- 
ioned, under FarquhaPs laughing and somewhat 
‘bewildered guidance, costumes that should on hefr 
entry into civilisation more accord with modern 
usages than her every-day huntress dress. The 
preliminary leave-takings were now made, aAd 
the day c^ne when the marriage ceremony and 
their departure were to take place. The wedding 
—‘preliminary only in Farquhar’s and Bina’s eyes 
— was safiely and decorously got through, and then, 
with tearful parting from Bina’s own dearly-loved 
family, the two rode otf amid the cheers and 
hearty good-wishes of the whole settlement, 
drawn out in array, accompanied by Jan, and 
escorted by a number of the male settlers as far 
as Farquhar’s camp. 

Before Bina quitted the beautiful valley and 
issued from the gateway, she drew rein just upon 
the spot where Farquhar had first set eyes upon 
Swanepoel’s Rust, to look once more upon 
her old home. For the last time she gazed j 
with swimming eyes over the dear and well- 
remembered scene. The great wall of environing 
mountain wherein the peaceful vale lay lapped ; 
the sweet and silvery river flowing peacefully 
through the vernal pastures ; the golden patches 
of the corn-lands ; the white- walled homesteads, 
the bosky timber, and the flocks and herds dotted 
here and there about the landscape — all these 
things were impcrishably printed in the memories 
of herself and her husband. Then the wagon was | 
got under weigh, and the lsjst farewells said to 
•the troop of farmers who had ridden out with 
them for a few miles from the Settlement. Fin- I 
ally, when the mountains lay like blue clouds ! 
upon the horizon as they viewed them just before J 
sunset of the next day, they bade a long and re- 
gretful farewell to Swanepoel’s Rust. But before ; 
this time Bina had dried her tears, ami in the 
society of Farquhar now looked forward to many 
a thousand happy days to come. 

Of the long and adventurous eight months’ trek 
before the three wayfarers and their followers 
reached Cape Colony time and bpace forbid to telL 
Bina employed the long days aijd evenings profit- 
ably in learning English, and proceeding with 
other ftiibjecLs ; for Farquhar had a supply of book* 
with lum, and by the time Great Namaqualaml 
was passed, she could read and speak the language 
alinoot perfectly. At length the Orange River 
was crossed, and the Colonial boundary reached. 
Finally, Graaf Reinet was gained, and in that 
charming old-fashioned Dutch town, well named 
‘ the gem of the desert,’ Farquhar and Bina 
were made one, Jan giving his sister away. After 
a fortnight’s delightful rest in Graaf Reinet, they 
proceeded to Grahamstown, and at last arrived at 
Farquhar’s own farm, Wolve-fontein. Farquhar 
•was greeted by all his numberless friends as one 
risen from the d«ad, and his beautiful wife and 
her origin — whict^ latter for reasons connected 
with the* Swanepoei settlers, has never been 
exactly revealed — wer^ long the theme of praise 
and conversation and criticism in Albany circles. 

_ As for the adventurous, expedition of Farquhar, 
his wife, and Jan back to Swanepoel’s Rust, under- 
taken a year later through Mossemede and the 
Amboella countries, the perils they passed through, 
the battles that they waged with men and beasts 
before reaching the Settlement : the attack subse- 


quently made upoif the Rust by a gang -of free- 
booters, who, through Andtfes the Hottentot, had 
heard of the store of gold to be found in that 
region, and of their subsequent and final return to 
the old Colony, these thiftgs are graven in the 
hearts of Farquhar and His wife and of the Swane- 
poei settlers. 

It is many years a^o, but Farquhar Murriff has 
never forgotten the day on which he first «et eyes 
on his wife iu the far *African mlderness. Nor, 
on her part, surroiyided as she is by a handsome 
loving family, has Bina abated one whit in the 
love and admiration for her husband that then 
sprang within her breast Untiring diligence, an 
excellent governess at their home after their 
second return to Grahamstown, and a year’s trip 
to England, completed Bina’s education; and 
sometimes now Farquhar laughingly laments the 
peerless Diana, as*s5le appeared when first he 
happened up«n li3r in the forest* and. declares 
that he never would have married her if he had 
thought she could luivfc so "changed her nature 
and her attire amid the, comparative refinements 
and amenities of a Colonial existence. 
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Schemes for the exploration of the unknown 
region around the’ South Pole have been brought 
forward several times since Sir James Ross, half 
a century ago, conducted an expedition there in 
the two wooden ships Erebus and Terror. This 
expedition, brought about at the suggestion of 
the British Association, and hacked by a parlia- 
mentary grant, .w^s as successful as could have 
been expected. Two huge volcanoes, rising from 
what was assumed to be land belonging to a vast 
Antarctic Continent, were discovered, and had 
conferred upon them trhe names of the two ships 
just citiid. The Magnetic Pole was, it was esti- 
mated, approached within one ‘hundred and fifty 
miles, and many observations of a # valuable char- 
acter were noted. It "has long been pointed out 
that, with the aid of steam-power, much grander 
lesults may be achieved, ami a fresh exploration 
scheme was brought before the British Associa- 
tion by Admiral Omimmey in 1885. With the 
energetic co-operation of Baron Nordenskiold, 
the Australians are now contemplating an Ant- 
arctic expedition whh li is to start in the autumn 
of next year ; and its fortunes will be followed 
with intense interest by all those who* feel within 
them tlmt spirit of adventure which seems to be 
the birthright of ^English-speaking nations. 

A curious and* interesting discovery was made 
in the Crimea last summer during some archeeo* 
logical explorations there ; this consisted in the 
unearthing of several skeletons, the bones of 
which bad been painted. Professor Grempler, of 
Breslau, believes that these skeletons are the 
remains of the originut inhabitants of the country, 
the Cimmerians of Herodotus, whose custom it 
was, like the Persians in their ‘Towers of Silence/ 
to expose their dead in high places so that birds 
might consume the flesh. The skeletons, when 
thus cleaned and bleached by exposure to the 
air and sun, were then treated with mineral 
pigments. Similar graves have been found in 
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f Sjtral Asia, but they are of fare occurrence. It 
the indention of the* Professor named to exhibit 
these curk>us*relics of a past method of burial at 
the Anthropological Congress to be held at Paris. 

Mr J. L. Cloudsley of Westminster has invented 
a Gas Valve Indicator, vftiich can be attached to 
the front of a meter to show the exact cost of the 
gafe Consumed. It consists of a cardboard dial 
■With tf pointer, round the edge of which are 
figures representing hundreds of cubic feet of gas. 
Agfldnst each figure is given the equivalent cost 
at a stated price per thousand, so that if the 
current price should^ vary, as it constantly does, 
the dial would have to be replaced by a new one. 
Setting aside this disadvantage, the little contriv- 
ance will be valued by those’ who like to see at 
a glance the state of their account with the gas 
company, a feat which is only possible to a few 
under existing conditions. " The pointer receives 
its motion flora the ordinary indicator of the 
meter, and -each completed thousand is marked 
by another pointer bn a "Second dial which rests 
centrally within the major one. 

Those who are acquainted with the chronic 
state of semi-starvation to which a large residuum 
of our town populations is unfortunately subject, 
...must have often felt a heart-pang when they 
i have read each month that so many hundred 
tons of fish had been seized and condemned in 
our principal markets as unfit for human food. 
This waste goes on year after year, and no one 
seems to move a finger to stop it, for what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business. Mr 
J. L. Hamilton, M.R O.S., of Brighton, has more 
than once pointed out that fresh fish can be made 
.into an almost imperishable food by taking cer- 
tain simple precautions, and he once more advo- 
cates a trial of his system. It consists in bleeding 
i the fish before the blood has clotted, gutting and 
; cleaning it with, an abundance of sea- water, and 
transferring it at once to refrigerating chambers, 
' or dry-air stores, as in the frozen-meat trade. 
Where a cold chamber is out of the question, peat- 
moss litter, he says, will preserve the cleaned 
fish fairly well. Unless some philanthropist is 
inclined to try this very hopeful method of meet- 
ing a crying evil, we fear that nothing will be 
done, unless indeed it should prove to be advan- 
tageous to the interests of those who rule the 
markets. 

We have heard a great deal lately about the 
abuse of newly-discovered drugs which in America 
especially, and by means of the hypodermic 
syringe, are injected under the skin to give an 
; artificial stimulant to the nerves. The habit 
grows upon its victims, like alcoholism, and the 
dose has to be constantly increased to attain the 
desired result But the latest reported applica- 
tion. of the syringe is of a still more degrading 
character, for it aims only at giving an improved 
appearance to the complexion. The ‘ hypodermic 
blush,’ as it is called, is attained <“by discharging 
a small amount of colouring matter beneath the 
Skin of the cheeks. The effect is immediate, and 
the blush, we are told, ‘ lasts two hours.’ We are 
glad to learn, however, that the patient soon after 
' exhibits a greenish-yellow complexion, which is 
J ttdt beautiful, and that the syringe cannot be used 
without leaving an ugly little scar upon the flesh. 
Ak American paper lately published an inter- 
, eating fifct of small inventions which have brought 


large sums of money to the patentees, a result 
which is not so much due to American ingenuity, 
perhaps, as to their admirable patent law, which 
k designed to encourage invention, rather than, 
as is the case in this country, to tax it to the 
utmost Among the inventions cited are men- 
tioned those malleable iron shoe-plates and tips 
which find an enormous sale, and which have 
brought their contriver royalties amounting to a 
quarter of a million sterling. Roller skates have 
also brought their patentee a goodly sum ; while 
the happy idea of sticking emery powder on cloth 
has proved most profitable. Toys which have 
won popularity with the young folks have brought 
small fortunes to their contrivers, and among 
them may be specially mentioned the simple 
device of a wooden ball with an attached elastic 
thread which causes it to return to the hand. 
‘Pharaoh’s Serpent’ was the fanciful name given 
to a chemical compound which when burnt makes 
an enormous quantity of ash of a spiral form. 
This little device had a great run a few years 
back, and brought money to its originator. The 
Chameleon Top is also a very profitable toy. It 
would appear that the simplest devices, provided 
that they meet the wants of a large number, 
bring far more money to an inventor than one 
which may perhaps mark an epoch in the 
world’s industries and cost its originator a life’s 
work. 

The Electrician tells of a new application of 
the electric current in glass factories. When a 
sheet of window-glass is made it is blown into 
a cylindrical shape in the first instance ; and the* 
cylinder, before being cut down longitudinally, 
and allowed to unbend on a flat surface, so as 
to form the sheet, has its ends cut off. This was 
formerly done by wrapping round the pait to 
he cut a piece of white-hot glass fresh from the 
melting-pot. By the new plan the separation is 
made far more neatly by placing round the glass 
a thin wire, and afterwards causing an electric 
current to traverse that wire. The metal becomes 
red hot, is removed, and a drop of cold water 
applied to the heated surface, with the result that 
it cracks all round where t lie wire has touched 
it. A ready plan for cutting off the bottom of 
'bottles has long been in vogue, which consists 
in tying round the part where the separation is 
to he made a piece of string soaked in spirit. 
This is afterwards ignited, and a drop of water 
died, as in the case just described, 
t seems strange that the Chinese, who have 
been so forward with many important industrial 
applications, should be behindhand in the matter 
oi coinage. Hitherto, China ha9 had no silver 
coinage, but has depended on Mexican and Japa- 
nese dollars mainly, as well as upon some which 
were issued by the old Hong-kong Mint. In the 
country districts, silver was taken by weight and 
fineness in lieu of coins, and was carried about 
in small blocks called ‘shoes.’ ^ When a purchase 
was made, a bit of the metal of the* required 
weight was chipped off th$ block with a hammer 
and chisel. But at last, by imperial proclamation, 
a first silver coinage has been issued. This docu- 
ment warns the people that the new coins are 
to be taken at tneir standard value, that the 
price is not to be lowered, and that they are 
not to be rejected as strange. It ajso points out 
that the new coins are like foreign dollars, except 
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(hat there is a curling dragon, outside of which 
characters are embossed. On front, are the words 
* Current coin of Kwang-hsu’ and ‘Minted at 
Canton.' # • 

Forty years ago, the experiment with a pen- 
dulum by which Foucault sought to make the 
rotation of the earth sensible to the eye, made 
a great and popular sensation. The experiment, 
first conducted in the cellar of a house at Paris, 
was repeated before crowds of onlookers at the 
Pantheon. A few weeks later, the same experi- 
ment wa& carried out on a far larger scale at 
the then famous Polytechnic in London, the 
pendulum consisting of a wire forty- five feet 
long, furnished with a bob of twenty-eight 
pounds, while it swung across a divided circle 
sixteen feet in diameter. Once more, we under- 
stand, the old experiment is to be repeated in 
the city where it originated. The place of ex- 
periment will be the Kitlel Tower at Paris, and 
the pendulum will be suspended from the centre 
of the second platform. This pendulum will 
comprise a bronze wire nearly four hundred 
feet long, with a steel ball attached weighing two 
hundred pounds. The advantage to be gained 
by repeating Foucault’s experiment upon this 
immense scale is not apparent. Such a pendulum 
will undoubtedly keep up its motion tor an ex- 
tended tune, but unless air-currents are carefully 
provided against, the results will be greatly 
interfered with. 

Powdered steel, made by suddenly quenching 
in cold water steel which has been brought to a 
# \ery high temperature, and Afterwards reducing 
the metal in a stamping-mill, is said to be 
better and cheaper for many polishing purposes 
than emery. The quenching operation renders 
the metal not only very hard, but exceedingly 
brittle, so that it is quite possible to pulverise it. 
It is carefully sifted to ditlercnt grades of fineness 
before use. 

In Cumberland, north of the Duddon Estuary, 
there has been woiked for the past twenty years 
a valuable mine of hematite iron, a form of ore 1 
which is of particular value for admixture with 
certain kinds ot steel. The mine has been worked 
as close to the sea as was practicable without 
running a risk of Hooding the workings ; and the, 
proprietors were at length induced to seek a frc&h 
concession from the landowner, to enable them 
to win the ore irom underneath the sea-bed. 
This necessitated the building of a vast wall or 
barrier to keep the sea at bay, and this difficult 
undertaking has just been successfully completed. 
The wall is two-thirds of a mile in length ; and 
is fifty feet high from foundation to parapet. 
As it is exposed to the full fury of south- 
westerly gales and Atlantic rollers, the work has 
had to be carried out in a very solid and sub- 
stantial manner. It is hoped that its erection 
, will permit the working of the mine for twenty- 
five years, a inattSr of great importance to the 
district, seeing that fifteen hundred men find 
employment there. 

Dr C. W. Jones, of Bowdon, Cheshire, has 
invented a ‘ Therapeutic ’ •Smoking Pipe, with 
which the pleasant weed may be indulged in 
without any fear of nicotine finding its way to 
the system. The pipe can also be used for the 
inhalation of volatile medicaments in certain 
cases, when such administration is desirable. 
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The pipe is of somewhat complicated construction, 
and comprises different chambers, in winch the 
smoke is robbed of its noxious ingredients as well 
as cooled jn its passage towards the mouth. It 
possesses several advantageous features which 
should commend it to smokers who are careful 
of their health. 

According to the Kcw Bulletin^ the pine forests 
of Bavaria are being attacked by a terrible pest 
known as the Nonnen ^ which i^ the caterpillar 
of a certain moth (IAparis Monarchal which 
intervals has infected continental forests for a 
couple of centuries back. JThe loss which will 
accrue to the state forest revenue next year is 
expected to reach the- sum of forty thousand 
pounds. Birds, as \yell as wasps and other insects, 
prey upon the creatures ; but the most formidable 
destroyer is in the shape of an ‘exhauster’ asso- 
ciated with a brilliant electric light. The light 
attracts the grcatuies to its proximity, where 
there is a huge funnel, through which a* strong 
exhaust current of airds forced, spoking them 
into an aperture below ground, where they remain 
buried. It is said that *a similar pest appeared 
in 1853 in East Prussia ; but a storm drove the- 
moths into the sea, from which they were sub- 
sequently thrown up in the form of a huge bank 
several miles in length. *** 

What promises to be a most important 
industry lias been established at Swansea'; this 
is a new process for the manufacture of seamless 
tubes from blocks* of solid metal, ami is named 
after its inventors, two brothers, the Mannesmann 
Process. The method will meet with its widest 
applications in the ticatmeut of steel, and the 
metal selected must be of the very finest quality. 
Bed-hot bars of the metal are passed between 
conical rolls of peculiar construction, and they 
pass out at the other side in the form of seamless 
tubes. A peculiar feature of the process is that 
in these tubes the fibre of the metal, instead of 
being parallel, is twisted round in a spiral, thus 
giving immense strength to the product. Great 
power is “requisite to produce this result, and this # 
is achieved by the employment of a fly-wheel, 
which weighs sixty tons, and which stores up 
about ten thousand horse-power. Tubes of any 
thickness or diameter can be produced bv a 
change in the position of the conical rolls. Tljye 
new process will have many applications m 
different departments of steel manufacture, among 
which may be noted hollow rails and tubes for 
bridge construction of large span. The works 
are in the hands of an English company, and 
have lately been visited by representatives from 
the Admiralty, Board of Trade, Lloyd’s, and 
other public bodies. • 

A new process of etching glass has recently 
been patented in this country by Messrs Meth and 
Kreitner of Berlin. It may be briefly described 
as a stamping process by means of india-rubber 
dies. These di|8 or stamps are charged with a 
specially compounded etching fluid, of which 
hydrofluorit^acid naturally forms a part, and the 
design is impressed upon the glass by them, 
the fluid eating its way into the surface of the 
bottle, lamp shade, or other article so treated. 

Mr Ernest Hart has lately delivered an address 
which is full of melancholy interest in pointing 
to a new form of intoxication which has gradually 
become common in Ireland. From this paper' it 
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cerifsfn that etl»er-4nnk*ng has assumed in 
the siater island al*mmg proportions. It would 
seem that th^ noxioiil namt prerails chiefly in 
the southern, part of the county of Londonderry 
The liquid is mostly supplied from England, and 
i$ smuggled as dings , teg? if it were openly sent 
as ethei, an extra carnage rate would be charged 
on amount of the explosive nature of the fluid 
The intoxication pioduced by this compound 
differs from thqf which is pioduced by alcohol, 
in that the e fleets pass off so rapid Iv that the 
pesgfSm affected can get drunk 'hall a dozen times 
ip one day The eflccts of this intoxicant are 
violent excitement, pugnacity, and loss ot eelf- 
control , so that the victim to this new form of 
vice is exposed to ac< idcut as well as great dangci 
from the inflammable nature o! the ttui 1 indulge 1 
in. The public will echo Mr Ernest Halt s senti 
mant, ‘that it is necessary that the legislature 
should take sojpe step to put down tjns pernicious 
ether habit by restricting the sale ot the ding to 
its legitimate uses ’ , , 

The frequent accidents from the use of petio 
leum or paiaflin lamps lmve cuised a number of 
safety dev ices to be introduced, some ot whic h wc 
have alicady noticed m these columns Mess •> 
S. Sjnith & Co , of Compton Stieet, London, E C 
-have forw uded to us specimens ot a new form ot 
burner which thoy have putt lutioduced undu 
the name of the ‘PoM-lethwaite Automatic Ex 
tinguishci,’ which appt irs to fulfil its purpose 
admirably This burner is imnislicl with the 
usual dome with a slot acioss, foi the iccommod i 
tion of the flat wick, c rnuiion to pai ittm 1 imps 
But this <lom~ ditfeis from those m oidmarv use 
m not being a fixture, but m being peifectly 
loose, and made of cast iron Its weight acts 
upon spriugs below, which open a pair of shutters 
just above the wick , but should the lamp be 
overturned, the dome immediately falls off, ic 
leasing the springs below, an l the shutters dose 
above the wick an 1 at onpe extinguish the flame 
It will be seen that this form ot burner has the 
merit of simplicity, and that theic are no cowpli 
6ated parts to get out of older 
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Most people enter Baia by the hic,h read fiom 
Naples Confe&sedty , this is the more convenient, 
as well as the more sentiment il method You 
are ever by the shoie of the Neipolitan sea, tread 
ing the very ground the gieat (but not always 
good) ancients trod, and passing the rums of 
their country houses For my part, however, I 
walked into the village from Cumae— that bare 
hill by the western sei, which was once a city 
This approach is somewhat eccentric A ridge 
of upland runs parallel with the coast along the 
peninsula, m a corner of w Inch Baia nestles , and 
the Homans clove the ridge in twain, that their 
transports might not suffei by the tire&me ascents 
mid descents. The load theiefore goes m a defile, 
tih$ white sides of the tufa on either hand blind- 
iflg the eyes when the sun is bright. But the 
W Soon comes as a relief , Pozzuoli is visible 
’km the other side of it, fiagments of baths and 
pod other buildings of the Augustan age 


face one at every step. It is evidently a neigh- 
bourhood mightily classical. 

But m spite of its strong reputation, Baia la 
not very genial towards the wayfarer By the 
time I had leached it, the sun was near setting, 
and I longed for the repose of an inn Baia, 
however, was not for such as I. The proprietor 
of one hotel explained that he existed solely to 
provide luxunous repasts for the Lucuili and 
Heliogabah of the nineteenth century^ These 
anstociatic gourmands were content to eat in 
Ins house, with the sea scape of the bay before 
their eyes, from as fm a terrace apd bower of 
oiange trees as ever distracted a mm from his 
cans Having dined, they leturned to Pozzuoli 
by moonlight, or even to Naples, if the wind was 
f ur and in the right quarter And at the second 
hotel they told a like tile, more curtly Not even 
a bribe could make them set up a bed in the 
house for a single m^lit Thoy were very 
emperois ot innkeeper*, and held their heads 
suencly hi n h 

Anon I was receiv ed m a humble cottage on a 
cape of land that pitted towards the *ea Some 
thing scducmgly like a bed was laid nth wait 
six chairs m the corner (f a room , and two i 
three blanl ets p< pulous with fleas, completed the 
necessary an moments 1 should baldly have 
credited i him 1 who had bragged of fleas as on 
the morrow of this restless ni^ht, I feltcmpoweicd 
to discourse upon them Still, it was Pm Not 
every one m this a_,e may sleep m Baia It 
was well th cr< foie, tint the experience should 
write itself up in red Ictteis, even though of 
irritation It was a pitch} duk evemn to he f le 
bedtime, and in my jostpiandnl gropm^s cut 
nde, with a cigar, I ill but walked plump into 
the sti horn an ancient pur In the shells <f 
the temples and baths vvhieli stood up grimly m 
the gloom, all the tridituns ot reniance lenlercd 
it extremely piobable that it sueli a time cue 
mi^ht have met lnniunei ible most interesting 
„li >sts 

The dawnligbt was of cleai geld all over the 
bay, and upm tlie mean huts of Pua, and its 
castle high ibove it, when I started the next day 
to walk to the ftny ot Minncola, foi the island 
of Procida 1 have never scena fancr morning 
The vines were beaded with dew, which lnd not 
yet fled before the «un in the blue heavens 7 he 
road was lively with peasants in their national 
dress, going to and fio with asses and mules, and 
much song And there was a glow ol colour 
upon the l eddish and purple earth of the gardens 
and vincyuuL which wcuid have sent the blood 
of an artist in ecstatic motion through his 
veins 

With me went an old fisherman of Baia, whom 
m desperation I had lildcn do just what it 

E leased lmn to do Ife had vomtd me for an 
our the previous evening ^to take him and his 
boat to Procida. I had i fused And lo 1 when 
at five o clock I abandoned my tiresome feed, 
there stood the graybeaul outside, awaiting me, 
and fully determined not to leave me till some 
of my silver had passed to him I told him that 
I walked fast, hoping thus to deter him ‘ Saint 
Anne and the Madonna,’ said he, 4 will give me 
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(he needful strength to walk fast also.* The subterranean ravager must have been curbed ; 
ancient encumbrance was nigh fourscore, yet he here a long time ago, centuries ere the Champs 
never left me — in spite of my periodical protesta- Elys^es were established. * f 

tiona that I knew the road as well as himself-* We tarry, and wander awhile by the beach, 

until I was behind a door in the hotel of Procida. and under the lee of the fteep tnfa cliffs to the 
Even then I heard him declaiming to himself west, in search of a boat to take us across the 
. after this style : ‘ To think that 1 should have channel to Procida, which looks enchanting from 
come so far from my home, and all for but three our standpoint Happily, it is too early i*» the 
francs — a poor old man like me ! * But no sooner day for the sea to be rutiled. We may thps hope 
did he realise that X was deaf to his self-com- to make a brisk passage. Later^a cross-wind is 
miserations than he went smartly away, and wont to disturb the water in the strait, ,an<l 
returned* to the mainland, as happy, no doubt, though the distance is but two miles, when ’this 
as two days’ pay for no work could make him. is so one may spend an hour or two, or perhaps 
He was not wholly an unpleasing old creature,* half a day, in conflict with the current 
though much in the way, and his confidences At length the ferry-boat appears from the other 
had even something of unconscious pathos about side. One by on£, expectant passengers drop 
them. As, for example, when he told me of his from points of the adjacent clrffs that seem inac- 
domestic vicissitudes: ‘Twelve children have I . cessible and prolific of nothing but marl and 
had, of whom eight rest in Paradise, and four boulders. We soon B muster a boatful ; and when 
find their living among the vines.’ all is ready, ^ie modern Charon <|f the Champs 

No wonder the old Romans, with a craving for Elyeees— a swart giant with cunning eye^-seizes 
the intenser pleasures of life, built them villas in his pre^ one at a time* in his arn\p* and carries 
this radiant neighbourhood. I declare it is ini- them through the surf to his boat, poised with 
possible to convey an idea of the exhilaration and difficulty on the crest of each wave which here 
beauty of the villages between Baia ami the Cape, breaks from the long swell of over the way. Ha 
They are all upland, with winding paths leading is* but a careless Charon, however, for lie looses 
down to the sea at their base. And from amid one of his victims leg first into the sea, and* the 
their profuse vegetation of beans, peas, and flax, others he casts upon the boards of his barque 
as well as the haughtier orange tree and camellia, if they were mere bales of merchandise, 
what indescribable views of Vesuvius to the Gradually the isle of Procida, with its vine- 
east, with its light vapour pendent in the air, yards and white houses,* comes within ‘readier 
shaped like a waterspout, and of dim mountain vision. It is as pretty and compact a little pro- 
shapes from the isle of Ischia on the other side ! pert}" os a man could wish to possess. ,In length 

.Capri, too, lifted its rocky he Ad above the clouds it is hardly more than two miles, with an in- 
of morning mist which lay in opaque innocence dented shore, and, towards’ Ischia, an engaging 
of evil intention from horizon to horizon, out at pocket gulf called Ckiajolella. Its breadth aver- 
sea. The fronds of the palms which beautify tlie ages a mile. The one town of the island, also 
villas of the Neapolitan plutocrats who nowadays called Procida, straggles vaguely all over its sur- 
mhabit this captivating ridge hardly fluttered in face. One is never out of sight of houses. They 
the still sweet air. lift tlieir white walls by the side of the paved 

Thus we come, towards seven o’clock, to the roadways, which also are multitudinous ; and 
dead sea or lagoon of Miniscolo. The popping of would be quite wearisome to the eyes were their 
guns here and there tells of the quail-mmters at colour and that of the walls unrelieved by the 
work. The shores of the dead sea are marked«at [ varied gfeen of orange and almond trees, pines, 
intervals with little white houses, in wdiich the aloes, and fig-trees, which contest with the vine- 

sportsman may find accommodation for himself, yards the soil of this 4‘ertile but till too limited 

his dog, and his gun. This seaboard was of old little spot. It is one of tlie most balmy of 
the Champs Elyeees of dead Greeks and Romans., islands. No matter in what quarter the w r ind 
The tombs still stand cheek by jowl with the may be, there is always a perfume. And of 
infrequent houses. But of course they are now course it is in a part of the world where winter is 
void of occupants. My old companion recounts 1 not a word for snow and chill winds ; and there 
with envy and nnctiou of the exhuming of sundry is nothing in the nature of a factory here to 
of these long-buried ancients : how the skeletons match odour against odour, 
that were once rich men held a valuable gold Released from my hoary incubus of Baia, I 
piece between their dead teeth, and those of the roamed about Procida for a few hdlita. The 
poor only a copper coin worth three-halfpence, thoroughfares climb from the Mafina by dark 
and how these gold coins sell to strangers at an and unpleasant alleys, wdiich brighteif, however, 
exccdlent price. Charon has forgotten to antici- when the upper level of the isle is attained* 
pate these robbers of his dead : one could almost Then they disperse, like the capillaries of the 
think it a pity. In truth, however, the Champs- arterial system. You may go north, south, east, 
'Ely sees* are a most cheerful place of sepulchre, or w^est, at your pleasure, and be in no fear of 
With the sun on*the water of the stagnant sea straying irrecoverably. For my part, like a 
and on the sails of •the fibers’ boats in the spark- timid sheep, I followed the sound of one bell 
ling Mediterranean l^yond, there is a picture to after another — ringing the islanders to mass, for 
win the hearts of others besides the painters and it was a festival — until I had seen a score cl 
* hunters ’ wdio love these sflores. churches, and was hopelessly at discord with the 

The sand by the sea, where a long tongue of compass. It was then necessary only to strike 
a peninsula separates the dead from the living for the shore, when the landmark of Ischia to 
waters, is jet black, significant of its volcanic the west, or Vesuvius to the east, was a sure indi- 
origin. A few yards seawards there is further a cation of the direction of the Marina, 
pinnacle of lava which tells its story. But the There are people who find this placid little 
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island contenting 1 for a wee^ They must be 
of the class who, like the spider, carry their re- 
sources within^ thetnselVes. The ordinary person, 
unless be come professedly to be nourished on 
its air, will weary of it in a day. It grows fair 
wine, of which, however, you cannot drink much 
without feelings of remorse. It has a clean hotel 
on th# Marina. You ascend to it by a number 
of steep e stone steps, at the top of which the cook 
and the landlord receive you with a generous 
weloome, and usher you infb a suite of rooms con- 
taining a multitude of pictures s>f the Virgin, and 
several large statues saints and waxen biblical 
groupings under glass cases. The landlord is a 
mild old man, who prattles about religious ser- 
vices and macaroni with equal interest, and who 
would be astound**! to hear that his birthplace 
has provided so famous a hero of the world as 
him we call John of Procida. The inn has bal- 
conies full of fjpwers and a terrace ^on the roof ; 
and froth both, one may look across the blue 
strait at the’ Champs Klysdes and Vesuvius, and 
dream day-dreams frbm morn to eve. 

There could be® no cheaper place of residence 
for a housekeeper troubled by the fear of bills 
than this same little island, llouse-rent is « 
trifl^ Vegetables of twenty kinds grow almost 
Vithout encouragement. Fruit is tendered to the 
stranger as a free gift — something no more fit to 
be appraised at francs* and cents than the hips 
and haws of our own hedges. A lamb costs but 
half a crown. Fish may be hart for the catching. 
There is abundance of wine, and an unlimited 
supply of fresh air. 

In contempt of the heat, in the afternoon, I 
wandered up the rough slope that attaches the 
town of Procida to the castle rock at its south- 
western corner. The cobbled road was destitute 
of people. The wise Procidans were sitting in 
the cool dark shade of their basement rooms, 
content to view the glare of the sunshine at a 
distance. I could see them playing cards among 
the barrels of wine in these apartments, furnish- 
ing many a picture for such artists as love plenty 
of gloom and romantic detail. 

Like so many other of t*he massive old relics 
of the kind in Italy, the castle of Procida is now 
a barrack. It is, however, Imt half a barrack ; 
the other half is used as a house of detention. 
There could be no surer prison for the convicts 
The seaward walls of the pile are vertical with 
the cliffs ; and from the castle windows one may 
look down several hundred feet of brown rock, 
thick with varied grasses and plants, at the eddy 
of white * foam where the blue water chafes 
against the island base. 

Hard by*- the castle is a decaying monastery, 
built, like it, on the edge of a precipice. Up and 
down its damp ruined corridors I walked in 
solitude, listening to the echo of my own steps. 
It was sweetly cool here after the white sunlight 
upon the outer stones. The wooden doors that 
let upon the corridor were corrfiguted by the 
havoc of worms, anti the destructive action of 
the salt sea-breezes. There were names on the 
doors: Brothers Raphael, Gabriel, Savonarola, 
jntd the like. But the cards were antique and 
g$m.Y* and might have been nailed upon the 
woodt 4 century ago. There was no sound in the 
f plafiOV w-day. I called and stumped my feet, 
bbltttipoM there was none. Either the monks 


had all gone to their long home, or they 
were enjoying most profound siesta. And so I 
left the building, and I know not to this day 
v^h ether it is an inhabited or a deserted establish- 
ment. 

From the castle and the monastery I went 
elsewhere ; and so from point to point until I 
had circumvented the island. Ere the steamer for 
Ischia was at anchor off the stumpy pier by the 
white church of the Marina, it seemed to me that 
1 had gossiped in every part of Procida. To be 
companionable, I had drunk wine with all sorts 
and conditions of people : old dames and young 
girls, grandsires and their grandsons ; in mean 
little houses by the roadside ; and in spacious 
overground cellars in the midst of the vineyards of 
the rich propi ietario , whence he obtained his wine. 
Everywhere there was sunlight and a soil teeming 
with fertility, everywhere bright eyes and a glad- 
some freedom of speech. Some complained of 
poverty ; yet, while they complained, they stood 
in the middle of their well-stocked gardens, and 
confessed they never lacked the common needs 
of life. But one and all declared their love 
for their little island home : the seductions of 
the mainland were as nothing to them ; they 
hoped to die as they had lived, in Procida. • 


DEATH AT T1IE END. 

Would T wore (lead and lying in my grave, 

At rest fiom fretting doubts and carkmg cares. 

Bo kind, oil Heaven, and listen to my prayers ; 
Grant me the only favoui that I crave — 

Six feet by three of earth to hide my dust : 

I ask no tombstone or memorial bust ; 

I ask foi death ; what is beyond 1 ’ll brave. 

Little of good or evil have I wi ought ; 

No happiness oi pleasuie have I known 
But it hath been with sorrow intersown ; 

All hath slipt fiom my grasp that 1 most sought. 

,, My life, though short in years, is long in grief ; 
Night follows day, but brings me no relief, 

And passing years have only sorrow brought. 

There is one goal to which our courses tend ; 

The way lies over mountains, torrents, plains, 
Tluough velvet pastures and quiet country lanes : 
To some the pleasant scenes enjoyment lend. 

While others weary toil up locky slopes 
Dejectedly, and almost void of hopes. 

But one fate waits for all Death at the End. 
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It may not be generally known, fcliat mental 
OVERPRESSURE IN SCHOOLS. j effort ftiuses a flow of *blooil to the blooil- vessels 

In this age of competition with foreign nations, ! of the brain. But every onq, will admit that 
education is necessary, yes, even compulsory, in j delicate elastic vessels which are often over-fillqd 
order that our nation may hold her honoured ; will in time lose their elasticity. This is decidedly 
position among the others. But the modern ideal the case when the tender and growing vessels in 
of education, unfortunately, is defective. It is ! the head of a cliild are too frequently gorgdu 
not balanced well : it leans to one side — namely, j with blood. Thus, the precocious child being 
the perfection of the mental powers, to the dis- forced to a point beyond which he cannot go, 
paragement of the physical. Both have a right loses to a certain extent his brain-power, and 
to be cultured ; and tliiTs was recognised by the seldom afterwards exhibits thqj; brightness of 
ancient Greeks, who gave to* each equal attention intellect which was the unfortunate cause of his 
Music and Gymnastics were the two .subjects forced education. Like it plant taken from a 
taught in their schools. The former comprised hothouse, he lacks that robustness and vigour 
Science, Literature, and Arithmetic— these being which belong to those who have developed their 
mental exercises ; while the latter comprehended faculties in the open air of natural training, 
all physical exercises. We would do well to Nay, even worse than that — his mental power 
follow their example in this respect, and educate mny fail, break down, and reason may be im- 
physically as well as mentally, and thus relieve paired. Unfortunately, this result is only too 
the overpressure which at the present day exists ( common, and yet the 'march of forced education 
in almost every school. The alarming extend of proceeds, in spite of disaster to many hapless 
this evil is daily becoming more apparent. If victims. We find that in our elementary schools 
we calmly considered what overpressure is, and the requirements of 4he ‘Code’ "press heavily, 
what it entails, we would start with horror to while in the higher-class schools, cramming for 
think that such a system ever obtained a record the examinations has a deleterious effect, 
in the educational annals of this enlightened In the case of dull children, attendance • at 
nineteenth century. school is irksome, and of little avail in the way 

In the first place, what is meant by overpies- of education, while the efforts of the instructor 
sure? Literally, it means attempting to fill a seem wasted. (This is sometimes due to the 
measure or capacity with more than it can con- | largeness of the class ; for such children are best 
veniently contain ; and this is what we strive to taught individually, or in small classed, and the 
do with the mental capacities of our young people, attempt should not be made to lirge them to 
the pride of our nution, our hope for the future, the same standard as tlieir bright el brethren.) 
It is a well-known fact in the medical profession Weakly, puny youngsters are by the state of their 
that the bones of a child’s head are not completely physical strength unfitted for prolonged or severe 
joined till after the seventh year. Nor is the mental effort. It is a* common thing for the 
brain so well deteloped that it can bear severe mothers of such children to complain that they 
mental strain til^ at leflfet twelve years of life chatter of schRol and lessons in their sleep, and 
have be8n reached ; so that to force upon the some of them are so nervous that any unexpected 
child at an early ago, when the brain is in a sound makes them start and tremble. Is not this 
tender and growing condition, studies that require sufficient evidence that in such cases the poor 
matured mental effort, is t 9 cause such injury to little brain has been sadly overtaxed? Then In 
its delicate tissues, by dint of over-exertion, that the case of half- starved children, who will deny 
they become as it were congested by the surcharge that it is sheer cruelty to force them to undergo 
of blood. . severe mental strain ? Yet these three classes, 
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with few exceptions, are expegted to accomplish 
work suited for young people of a totally different 
calibre. o 

We are not so lavish in the matter of supplying, 
by legislation, food or* fresh air for our youths 
(it would be of greater advantage to the nation 
if we were) ; but at a great amount of national 
expense, we urge superabundant quantities of 
mental *food on undeveloped brains, which by 
their imperfect state are unfitted to digest the 
same. 

It is only natural fhat children should learn ; 
.but the matter should be placed before them in 
such a simple and agreeable form that they would 
learu* in a natural way. It is a strange tiling 
that a child experiences but ^little difficulty in 
learning his mother-tongue, and that, too, at a 
very early age. Why, then, can his studies ndfc 
be so arranged that in an easy and natural maimer 
he maY'-acauire the knowledge required of him 1 
Thus nis life at s^Jioo^ would be thoroughly 
enjoyable, instead of being, as it is in many 
cases, a ‘ weariness of the flesh.’ In many of 
our public schools it is quite the custom for 
children of tender years to remain in school for 
over two hours at a time, especially in the after- 
noons, when they cannot fail td feel fatigued with 
the studies of tne morning. It is indeed a piti- 
able sight to see in our seminaries row upon row 
of little? ones, full of life and vigour, obliged to 
♦sit still,’ during the greater part of five hours 
every school-day. 

Let a visitor pass through almost any of our 
public schools in the morning after the classes 
nave assembled, and he will nbtice how fresh 
and lively the children seem. Then let him pass 
through the same school before the classes stop 
working for afternoon dismissal, and he cannot 
fail to be struck by the listless, restless, or droop- 
ing appearance of almost every child there. The 
reason for this can be explained by the fact that 
Nature has implanted in all healthy children a 
desire to exercise their limbs ; and when this 
natural impulse is ‘cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined,’ the health of those ^concerned must neces- 
sarily suffer. 

If for every hour of mental work, ten minutes 
were granted for recreation, that time would not 
b£ wasted, for cessation from mental labour for 
a time gives the powers of the mind greater 
vigour. The very name ‘ recreation * suggests 
that, and it would not be difficult to find recrea- 
tion which at the same time would amuse and 
instruct. ■ It id’ surely time that something were 
done to relieve this crying evil of overpres- 
sure. 

One step in the right direction would be to 
abolish lessons in the afternoons, and substitute 
physical work or exercises, which in their turn 
should not be so severe as to overstrain the 
muscles. The proper education of our youths 
is one of the most important toffies of the day, 
and in every part of that education strain or 
overpressure of any kind must be studiously 
avoided. If lessons, and lessons only, with short 
, i»fcerval$ of play, occupied the morning hours, 
when the mental vigour is at its best, the after- 
. moon hours might both pleasantly and profitably 
!be arranged in giving instruction in physical 
jxercises and manual labour. For example, in 


boys’ schools the pupils might be taught the 
elements of some trade or profession. In girls’ 
schools, sewing, cookery, laundry-work, house- 
hold-work, and the elements of such employ- ; 
ments as are suited to women, might be taught 
In infant schools, Kindergarten with a view to 
the above might profitably be given ; and in all 
three schools, singing, drill (comprising physical 
exercises and deportment) and art-work — such as 
drawing, painting, modelling, and in the upper 
classes wood-carving— would take up a consider- 
able poition oj the time. Thus brain, eye, hand, 
lungs, and limbs would each have their portion 
of training. 

The benefits of following some such system as 
this are quite apparent. The morning hours being 
best suited for brain-work, would be set aside 
for that special branch ; while the change from 
mental to manual labour would be both pleasant 
and refreshing. Financially, it would be useful 
too, for the garments and ai tides made by the 
children might be disposed of at a price sufficient 
at least to defray the cost of the materials. 

Even if separate trades were not taught, the 
children could be instructed in the use of tools 
and technical terms ; and thus, by having the 
hand as well as the head educated, they would 
become more apt as workmen and workwomen. 
Why is it that for every vacancy that occurs in 
the Civil Service, clerkships, or "similar employ- 
ments, there is such an overwhelming number 
of candidates, while the supply of thoroughly 
efficient domestic servants, both male and female, 
seems ut its lowest- ebb? Can we not trace in 
this superabundance on one hand and deficiency * 
on the other the effects of the present system of 
teaching 1 

The object of this paper is not in any way 
to depreciate education— for without that, man’s 
highest powers and qualities lie dormant — but 
to point out prevalent errors in the general 
system of organisation as practised at the piesent 
day, in the hope that some remedy may be found 
to eliminate these. Let Britain educate her off- 
spring in hand as well us head, in body as well 
as mind, and she will produce a race of stalwart 
sons and well-formed daughters, well developed 
both mentally and physically, and of whom any 
nation might be proud. 

THE SURGEON OF GASTER FELL. 

By A. Conan Doyle. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER I. — HOW THE WOMAN CAME TO KIRKBY- 
MALHOUSE. 

Bleak and windswept is the little Yorkshire ! 
town of K 1 rk by - Mai ho me, and harsh and for- 
bidding are the fells upon which it stands. It-; 
stretches in a single line of *gray stone, slate- ; 
roofed houses, dotted tfown the furze-clad slope ; 
of the long rolling moor. To nortli and to 
south stretch the swelling curves of the York- 
shire uplands, peeping over each other’s backs - 
to the skyland, with a tinge of yellow in the ; 
foreground, which shades away to olive in the ; 
distance, save wlieTe the long gray scars of rock ; 
protrude through the scanty and, barren soil. ■ 
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From the little knoll above the church one may 
see to the westward a fringe of gold upon an 
arc of silver, where the great Morecambe sands 
are washed by the Irish Sea. To the eftst, 
Ingleborough looms purple in the distance ; 
while Pennigent shoots up the tapering peak, 
whose great shadow, like Nature’s own sun-dial, 
sweeps Slowly round over a vast expanse of 
savage and sterile country. 

In this lonely and secluded village, I, James 
Upperton, found myself in the summer of ’85. 
Little as the wild hanllet had to offer, it con- 
tained that for which I yearned above all things 
— seclusion and freedom from all which might 
distract my mind from the high and weighty 
subjects which engaged it. I was weary of the 
long turmoil and profitless strivings of life. 
From early youth my days had been spent in 
wild adventure and strange experiences, until, 
at the age of thirty-nine, there were few lands 
upon which I had not set foot, and scarcely any 
joy or sorrow of which I had not tasted. Among 
the first of Europeans, I had penetrated to the 
desolate sljores of Lake Tanganyika ; and I had 
twice made my way .to those un visited and 
impenetrable jungles which skirt the great table- 
land of the Roraima. As a soldier of fortune, 
I had served under many Hags. I was with 
Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley ; and I fought 
with Ohanzy in the army di the Loire. It may 
well seem strange that, after a life so exciting, 
I could give myself up to the dull routine and 
trivial interests of the West Ruling hamlet. 

And yet there are excitements of the mind to 
which mere bodily peril or the exaltation of 
travel is mean and commonplace. Eor years 1 
had devoted myself to the study of the mybtie 
and hermetic philosophies, Egyptian, Indian, 
Grecian, and medieval, until out of the .vast 
chaos there had dimly dawned upon me a huge 
symmetrical design ; and I seemed to grasp the 
key of that symbolism which was used by those 
learned men to screen their precious knowledge 
from the vulgar and the wicked. Gnostics and 
Neo-pl aton ists, ( Mi al deans, liosi crucians, and 
Indian Mystics, I saw and understood in which 
each played a part. To me the jargon of Para- 
celsus, the mysteries of the- alchemists, and the 
visions of Swedenborg were all pregnant with 
meaning. I had deciphered the mysterious 
inscriptions of El Biram ; and I knew the 
import of those strange characters which have 
been engraved by an unknown ijfice upon the 
cliffs of Southern Turkestan. Immersed in these 
great and engrossing studies, 1 asked nothing 
from life save m garrer for myself and for my 
books, where I might pursue my studies without 
interference or interrftptijm. 

But even in the little moorside village I found 
that it was impossible to. shake off* the censor- 
ship of one’s fellow-mortals. When 1 went forth, 
the rustics would eye me askance, and mothers 
would whip. up their children as I passed down 


the vi|lage street. At night, *1 have glanced out 
through my diamond-paned lattice to find that 
a group of foolish staring peasants had been 
craning • their necks in an ecstasy of fear and 
curiosity to watch me atr my solitary task. My 
landlady, too, became? garrulous with a clatter 
of questions under every small pretext, and a 
hundred small ruses and wiles by winch to 
tempt me to speak to her of myself and of my 

f lans. All this was 411 to bear ? but when at last 
heard that I vrn no longer to be sole lodger, 
and that a lady, a straqger, had engaged the 
other room, I felt that indeed it was time for 
one who sought the quiet and the peace of study 
to seek some more tranquil surrounding. 

In iny frequent walks I Jiad learnt to know 
well the wild and desolate region where Yorkshire 
•borders on both Lancashire and Westmorland. 
From Kirk^y-MgThouse I had Jpequently made 
my way to this lonesome wilderness,* «and had 
traveled it from enj} to gmd. Irt the gloomy 
majesty of its scenery, and the appalling stillness 1 
and loneliness of its* rock-strewn melancholy 
solitudes, it seemed to offer me a secure asylum 
tfrom espionage and criticism. As it chanced, 

I had in my rambles come upon an inflated 
dwelling in the \fery heart of these lonely moofSqT 
which 1 at once determined should be my own. j 
It was a two-roomed cottage, which Irad onGe 
belonged to some shepherd, but which liad long 
been deserted, and was crumbling rapidly to 
ruin. In the winter Hoods, the Gaster Beck, 
which runs down Gaster Fell, where the little 
sheiling stood, had o\ers\Vept its bank and torn 
away a portidh of the wall. The roof, too, was 
in ill case, and the scattered slates lay thick 
amongst the grass. Yet the main shell of the 
house stood firm and true ; and it was no ‘jreat 
task for me to have all that was amiss set right. 
Though not rich, I could yet afford to carry out 
so modest a whim m a lordly way. There came 
slaters und masons from Kirkby-Malhouse,' and 
soon the lonely cottage upon Gaster Fell was as 
strong and weather tight as ever. 

The two rooms I bud out in a •widely different 
manner — my own tastes are of a Spartan turn, 
and the outer chamber was so planned as to 
accord with them. An oil-stove by Rippingille 
of Birmingham furnished me with the means of 
cooking ; while two great bags, the one of flour, 
and the other of potatoes, made me independent 
of all supplies from without. In diet I had 
long been a Pythagorean, so that the scraggy 
long-limbed sheep which browsecl upon the wiry 
grass by the Gaster Beck had little to fear from 
their new companion. A niiie-gaHon cask of 
oil served me as a sideboard ; while a square 
table, a deul chair, and a truckle-bed completed 
the list of iny domestic, fittings. At the head of 
my couch hung two unpainteu shelves — the lower 
for my dishes and cooking utensils, the upper , 
for the few portraits which took me back to the 
little thafc was pleasant in the long wearisome 
toiling for wealth and for pleasure which had ‘ 
marked the life I had left behind. 

If this dwelling-room of mine were plain even 
to squalor, its poverty was more than atoned for 
by the luxury of the chamber which was destined ; 
to serve me as my study. I had ever held that j 
it was best for the mind to be surrounded by j 
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; such objects 'as would be in Ivarmony wKh the 
| studies which occupied it, and that the loftiest 
l and most ethereal conditions of thought are only 
possible amid surroundings which pleasq the eye 
; and gratify the senses. » The room which I had 
set apart for my mystic studies was set forth in 
a style as gloomy and majestic as the thoughts 
! and aspirations with which it was to harmonise. 

Both walls and ceilings were covered with a paper 
i of the richest apd glossiest black, on which was 
traced a lurid and arabesque pattern of dead 
| gold, A black velvet curtain Covered the single 
j aiamond-paned window ; while a thick yielding 
carpet of the same material prevented the sound 
of my own footfall, as 1 paced backwards and 
forwards, from breaking the current of my 
thoughts. Along tire cornice ran gold rods, from 
which depended six pictures, all of the sombre 
and imaginative caste, which chimed best with 
I my fancy. Two, as I remember, were from the 
brush of* Fuseli ; one from Noel Baton ; one from 
Gustave Dorej two irom, Martin ; with little 
water-colour by the incomparable Blake. From 
the centre of tl»e ceiling hung a single gold 
thread, so thin as to be scarce visible, but of 
great toughness. From this swung a dove of 
the same metal, with wings outstretched. The 
'"Bird was hollow, and contained perfumed oil ; 
j while a sylph-like figure, curiously fashioned 
t from pink crystal, hovered over the lamp, and 
imparted a rich and soft glow to its light. A 
brazen fireplace backed with malachite, two tiger 
skins upon the. carpet, a buhl table, and two 
reclining chairs in amber plush and ebony, com- 
pleted the furniture ot my bijou study, save only 
that under the window stretched the long book- 
shelves, which contained the choicest works of 
those who have busied themselves with the 
mystery of life. 

Boehme, Swedenborg, Dam ton, Berto, Laeci, 
Sinnett, Hardinge, Britten, Dunlop, Amberley, 
Winwood Read, Des Mousseux, Alan Kardec, 
Lepsius, Seplier, Toldo, and the Abbe Dubois -- 
these were some of those who stood marshalled 
between my oaken shelves. When the lamp was 
lit of a night aftd the lurid flickering light played 
over the sombre and bizarre surroundings, the 
effect was all that 1 could wish. Nor was it 
lessened by the howling of the wind as it swept 
over the melancholy waste around me. Here at 
last, I thought, is a back-eddy in life’s hurried 
stream, where I may lie in peace, forgetting and 
forgotten. 

And yet it w^s destined that ere ever I reached 
this quiet ‘harbour I should learn that I was still 
| one of lmmarfkind, anti that it is an ill thing to 
strive to bveak the bond which binds us to our 
fellows. It was but two nights before the date 
I had fixed upon for my change of dwelling, 
when I was conscious qf a bustle in the house 
beneath, with the bearing of heavy burdens up 
| the creaking stair, and the harsh voice of my 
: . landlady, loud in welcome and protestations of 
joy. From time to time, amici hex whirl of 
Words, I could hear a gentle and softly modu- 
lated voice, which struck pleasantly upon my 
,^ekr after the long weeks during which I had 
• listened only to the rude dialect of the dalesmen, 
t tJPor an hour I could hear the dialogue beneath— 
we high voice and the low, with clatter of cup 
and clink of spoon, until, at lost, a light quick 


step passed my study door, and I knew that my 
new fellow-lodger had sought her room. Already 
my fears had been fulfilled, and my studies the 
wqrse for her coming. I vowed in my mind that 
the second sunset should find me installed, safe 
from all such petty influences, in my sanctuary 
at Gaster Fell. 

On the morning after this incident I was up 
betimes, as is my wont ; but I was surprised, on 
glancing from my window, to see that our new 
inmate was eailier still. She was walking down 
the narrow pathway which zigzags over the fell — 
a tall woman, slender, her head sunk upon her 
breast, her arms filled with a bristle of wild- 
flowers, which she had gathered in her morning 
rambles. The white and pink of her dress, anti 
the touch of deep-red ribbon in her broad droop- 
ing hat, formed a pleasant dash of colour against 
the dun-tinted landscape. She was some distance 
off when I first set eyes upon her, yet I knew 
that this wandering woman could be none other 
than our arrival of last night, for there was a 
grace and refinement in her bearing which 
marked her from the dwellers of the fells. Even 
as I watched, she passed swiftly and lightly down 
the pathway, and turning through the wicket 
gate, at the farther end of our cottage garden, 
she seated herself upon the green bank which 
faced my window, and strewing her flowers in 
front of her, set herself to arrange them. 

As she sat there, with the rising sun at her 
back, and the glow of morning spreading like an 
auriole round her stately and well-poised head, 
I could see that she was a woman of extra- 
ordinary personal beauty. Her face was Spanish 
rather than English in its type— oval, olive, with 
black sparkling eyes, and a sweetly sensitive 
mouth. From under the broad straw hat, two 
1 thick coils of blue-black hair curved down on 
either side of her graceful queenly neck. I was 
surprised, as I watched her, to see that her 
shoes and skirt bore witness to a journey rather 
than to a mere morning rumble. Her light dress 
wav stained, wet, and bedraggled ; while her 
hoots were thick with the yellow soil of the fells. 
Her face, too, wore a weaiy expression, and 
her young beauty seemed to be clouded over 
by the shadow of inward trouble. Even as I 
watched her, she burst suddenly into wild weep- 
ing, and throwing down her bundle of flowers, 
ran swiitly into the house. 

Distrait as I was, and weary of the ways of 
the world, I was conscious of a sudden pang 
of sympathy and grief as I looked upon the 
spasm of despair which seemed to convulse this 
strange and beautiful woman. I bent to my 
books, and yet my thoughts would ever turn to 
her proud clear-cut face, her weather-stained 
dress, her drooping head, and the sorrow which 
lay in each Fne and feature of her pensive face. 
Again and again I found myself standing at my 
casement, and glancing out to See if there were 
signs of her return. There oi,\ the green bank 
was the litter of golden gorse and purplt marsh- 
mallow where she had left them ; but through 
the whole monring P neither saw nor heard 
anything from her who had so suddenly aroused 
my curiosity and stirred my long- si umbering 
emotions. 

Mrs Adams, my landlady, was wont to carry 
up my frugal breakfast; yet it was very rarely 
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that I allowed her to break the current of that ill be sent ifp to me hot in. half an hour’s 
my thoughts, or to draw my mind by her time. ‘In the meantime,’ he said,' ‘you will 
idle chatter from weightier things. This morn- receive from me a small corked jar, which 1 will 
ing, however, for once she found me in a listed- get from* the neighbouring grocer ; and you will 


ing mood, and with little prompting, proceeded 
to pour into my ears all that she knew of our 
beautiful visitor. 


; in a listed- get from* the neighbouring grocer ; and you will 
ig, proceeded dissolve in your soi-disaat 44 pot-au-feu ” a piece 
knew of our of the size of a small* bean of what it contains. 

For several days you will repeat this operation 


‘ Miss J£va Cameron be her name, sir,’ she twice a day ; and you will always take a«eup of 
said ; 4 but who she be, or where she come it before going to bed.’ # 

t r 1 + fl.ov. imMMnV TVT..,,l.a n n ..... it./mimnr, 


fra, I know little more than yoursel’. Maybe On my inquiring die name of the panacea, he 
it was* the same reason that brought her to told me that it wp 4 Liebig’s Extractum Oasnis ; ’ 
Kirkby-Malhouse as fetched you there yoursel’, and on my explaining mv fancied dislike for all 
sir.’ such preparations, he said "that I should alter my 

‘Possibly,’ said I, ignoring the covert question ; views, adding that it was one of the few good 
‘but 1 should hardly have thought that Kirk by- things which the Gentians had given us. 

Malhouse was a place which offered any great I am bound to* say that, in consequence, as I 


attractions to a young lady.’ 

‘It’s a gay place when the fair is on,’ said erupted sleep, which had been for some time 

Mrs Adams; ‘yet maybe it’s just health and unknown to me.. > followed the treatment for 

rest as the young lady is seeking.’ several days,* at tlfe end of winch *ime I. felt equal 

4 Very likely,’ said I, stirring my coffee ; ‘and to enter the lists with Samlow, Stnnsoh, & Co. j 

no doubt some friend of yours has advised her Since •then, I have id ways carried with me in ; 

to seek it in your very comfortable apart- my travels one of the small pots of Liebig’s 

ments.’ ‘Extract of Meat;’ and in irtany hotels, which 

‘Ileli, sir!’ she cried, ‘there’s the wonder of shall be nameless, I have had reason to be most 

it. The leddy lius just come fra Franco; and grateful to my acquaintance made in Algeria, 
how her folk came tu learn of me is just a Lately, I found, myself at Fray Bentos, admail* 
wonder. A week ago, up comes a man to my and piitiuesque town of South America, in 1 $ie 

door— a fine man, sir, and a gentleman, as one ‘Republica Oriental del Uruguay ‘libre y 

could see with half an eye. “You arc Mrs const! tuida.’ 1 was ankious to pay 3 passing 

Adams,” says lie. “I engage your rooms for visit to thm country On my wav up the river" 

Miss Cameron,” says he. “She will be here Uruguay, into the interior, and 1 had especially 
in a week,” says he ; amJ then oil without a some piscatorial projects in vitdv. My curiosity 

word of terms. Last night there comes the with regard to the country was rewarded, for 

young leddy hersel’ — soft-spoken and downcast, there is much* to Ik* seen in a delightful climate, 
with a touch of the French 111 her speech.— But and my fishing was satisfactorily accomplished, 
my sakes, sir ! I must away and inak’ her some 1 am bound, however, to add that life in Fray 
tea, for she’ll feel lonesome-like, poor lamb, Bentos leaves something to bo desired, anil I was 
when she wakes under a strange root therefore much pleased to find myself within a 

mile and a halt of one of the most remarkable 

establishments I have, ever visited, Liebig’s ‘Ex- 
A VERY LARGE KITCHEN. tract of Meat’ Factory, where I was able to renew 

a T 4. 1 acquaintance -with my friend under circumstances 

A FEW years ago I was seated one evening i* my y J y d V M . nml ( , om t how m I /ir6t know 

hotel in an Algerian town; I was recovering } 1 | 1)1 m another continent. That little corked 

from a fever winch had left me great weakness j ar to which I have ‘expressed my gratitude, and 
and sleepless nights, for which my friendly which we see advertised through the known 
French doctor had prescribed a cup of ‘ bouillifti’ world, passes through some millions of hands; 
before going to bed, telling me that 1 should sleep but I doubt if many persons know more outlie 
4 coniine une souclie.’ 1 had taken m\ landlady history of its narentage, birth, and education than 
into my confidence, and she had that euming sent I did when 1 first paid ft visit to the factory., 


believe, of this regime, I hrfd hours of uninter- 
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into my confidence, and she had t 


... . .... .. 1 ,,,,1 , f 1 , 1 f i it I confess to having been astounded w'hen J came 

me up a bowl o a moderately hot liquid, fair 111 to ^ the ma ^ tnd{ . and completeness of the 

coloui, m which speiksof oil floated like satel- ma chii 1C ry brought to bear on the fabrication of 
htes round planets of toasted bread. While pain- the contents of so small and im&gnificant an 
fully endeavouring to struggle through this treat- object. 1 1 lias occurred to me tfiat some of the 
ment, I was agreeably surprised by a visit from details which 1 learned may interest others in 
my doctor, a most amiable member of the (almost these days when everything is called on to explain 
always) amiable family of 4 1 Medici.’ He eon- its ‘ raison d’etre.’ 

gratulated me on my obedience to his orders; Some fifty years ago, Baron Justus von Liebig 
and then, giving a look at the compound before was happily inspired to make abstract scientific 
me, exclaimed : 4 But *i r hat have you there ! I researches into the nature of meat, of which he 
never 4 old you To follow r a course of water-cure.’ gave the w r orld of science in Germany the benefit 
On my explaining tojiim the friendly treaty with in 1847 f soon after which time, starting with a 
my hostess, under wliii^i she was to give me of stock in trade of some five or six oxen, lie made 
her 4 pot-au-feu,’ lie remarked that what I was his ‘Extract of Meat’ in the Konigliche Hof 
then feebly attempting ty eat had probably once Apotheke of Munich, from which the king of 
had claims to be so called, but that, from the Bavaria and some members of the royal family 
amount of water that had been added, it had alone then derived the benefit. It was looked 
lost all right to the name. He suggested that I upon as a medical discovery, treated as an article 
should return it to the kitchen with a request 01 the pharmacopoeia and sola as such, for medical 
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* purposes, m ile chemists’ shops <yf the town} The 
■ price was atvfirst prohibitive — forty or fifty shill- 
! mgs per pbund. As time passed on, the five 
or six oxen became some two or three hundred, 
and the price fell to twenty or twenty-five shill- 
ings per pound, though it was still considered 
a medical luxury. 

In 1865 the Liebig Company was formed, an 
' English’ ^Company, floated chiefly by English 
capital, for which a factory and the necessary 
, buildings were erected in 1867-68, on some rising 
' ground on the banks of the Uruguay. These 
buildings have since steadily grown, and at the 
5 time of writing these lines cover from seventeen 
< to eighteen acres of land. The number of cattle 
slauglitered since the establishment was at first 
started has been ne&ly three million, of which 
; the money value may be fairly estimated at some J 
thirty -seven million dollars — er.hi English money, 
at over eight irillion pounds. *• To rarry on so 
large a Service requires the permanent employ- 
ment of some sever** liui.drcd persons, <Vhioh 
means, when wives and children are counted, 
a colony of nearly two thousand. A branch 
establishment exists at Antwerp for carrying out | 
some of the details of this gigantic business,' 
t where^a staff of two hundred is, employed. The 
slaughtering season lasts for about seven months 


of the year, during which one hundred and sixty 
to one hundred and eighty thousand animals arc 
killed ; and as many as- twelve hundred have 
been slaughtered in a single day. In a country 
where beef is so abundant, the company have no 
great price to pay for what they purchase, albeit 
that they are 4 gourmand 3 in they* tastes ; and 
they ask for and get all that is best of the 
four-year-old cattle m the herds which graze in 
tibe district. Still, there is necessarily a great 
variety in the -weights of the animals of winch 
the troops arc composed, and so it is that an 
average price per head is generally paid. I 
have not the right to speak positively on this 
question, on which 1 have only hearsay informa- 
tion ; but I am inclined to believe that in esti- 
mating the prices paid at thirteen dollars for a 
bullock and nine dollars for u cow 1 am not far 
wide of the mark. Assuming the dollar to be 
worth 4s. 2d., this would give the cost m English 
money of the respective animals at £ 2 , 14s. 2d. 
and £1, 17s. 6d. ; and buyers or sellers of such 
( stock in Great Britain would scarcely credit their 
senses on seeing the excellence of quality which 
is sometimes to be obtained for these prices. 1 
had the opportunity of seeing very large numbers 
‘ of animals fUftis acquired, anu venture to say that 
among them thtire were many for which 1 would 
have nodded as a buyer at Falkirk Tryst. 

The company, with the view of not being 
entirely dependent on the farmers of the sur- 
rounding country, are to a small measure their 
own growers, if I may use the expression, and 
have acquired, and are acquiring, far, ms on which 
their managers rear and fatten their own cattle. 
These farms, or estancias as they are called, pro- 
bably represent some thirty leagues of land ; but, 
as the figures which I have given above will show, 
the . count for which the company are dependent 
bn the outside vendors is a large one. Impressed 
With the importance of reducing this necessity as 
much as possible, they lose no favourable oppor- 
tunity of Acquiring ireah land ; but some four 


hundred leagues would be probably required 
for their wants, and it may be reasonably assumed 
that the day is far distant when they will be 
landowners to sucb an extent. 

Furnished with an introduction to the gentle- 
man in charge of the interests of the company, 
I was enablea m the most satisfactory manner to 
carry out my wish of visiting the factory, accom- 
panied by one of his relatives, fully competent 
and amiably willing to give me a lucid explana- 
tion of all 1 saw. There are of course, many 
secrets of the great success which the company 
have arrived at, secrets which would doubtless 
be of value to rival inquiring chemists and en- 
gineers ; but into these I had no idea of investi- 
gating, and I can only undertake to tell of what 
1 saw and heard. 

J was first taken through the innumerable 
workshops ; and in the first of these into which 
1 was admitted I could have fancied myself in 
one of the treasure stores of Aladdin of the 
Wonderful Lamp. All was silver, or seemed so 
to be — silver lit up by furnaces ; silver whirling 
through the air, m constant movement, bran- 
dished m the hands of an army of workmen ; 
silver waiting, glittering, in dark corners, till 
wanted for use. 1 could have believed that 1 
saw before me the riches of the mines of South 
America, m waiting to provide for the silver 
currency of Europe, till reflection, and my inform- 
ant, told me that this was the tinsmith’s depot, 
where are manufactured the hundreds of thou- 
sands of pots and bo\<^ and jars which are annu- 
ally required to hold the productions of the com- 
pany’s huge kitchen. The storerooms are equally 
wonderful. Of monster dimensions, they appa- 
rently contain all that would he required by 
carpenters, masons, ironsmiths, engineers, and 
pai nters, for the needs of a fair-sized town ; for 
the company carry on all these trades for them- 
selves, and are independent of all outside aid. 
Equally marvellous in their extent and complete- 
ness are the carpenters’ shops, the gas-works, the 
tin-box bronzing department, the ice-making, 
and the innumerable industries carried on side by 
side. Having given a general idea of the magni- 
tude of all this, the outside work of the establish- 
ment, 1 must give my readers as good a notion as 
I can of the proceedings required to produce 
4 Liebig’s Extract.’ 

Around the ground on which the buildings 
above mentioned stand are many enclosures, or 
‘corrals,’ for the animals which arrive from the 
various estancias, in Which they are kept as long 
as may be required to enable them to rest after 
their journey, before being called into requisition 
for tiie wants of the establishment ; when so 
wanted, they are driven, not as cattle are too fre- 
quently driven, but slowly and temperately, down 
a narrow road, some four hundred yards long, 
with high walls on either side, and gates at 
intervals, which are occasionally closed, to pre- 
vent any overcrowding, till tliiy arrive, at the 
final enclosure, a hoarded pit, into which some 
thirty animals might be t pufcJ but which is never 
full. This opens into the monster hall in which 
and its appurtenances all the operations which 
succeed the killing are carried on. The opening 
is bridged over by a beam about the height of 
an ordinary -sized animal’s head ; and on a level 
with it, on the side farthest removed from the 
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enclosure, is a stage on which stands the butcher. 
Around it is a gallery on which assistants are 
placed. One of these walks along till above the 
animals who stand below him, ‘unconscious *>f 
their doom,’ and throws a lasso over the horns of 
the nearest one. This is immediately put into 
communication with machinery below, by which 
the animal is pulled forward the short distance 
which separates him from his executioner, his 
head and. horns being brought up against the 
beam above mentioned. The butcher stands with 
his knife raised above the head thus presented, 
into the back of which he makes one powerful 
well-directed thrust, long habit giving him un- 
failing facility, which cuts the spinal cord, and 
the animal falls lifeless on the sloping ground 
below. The carcase is immediately dragged on a 
trolly into the hall beyond, where it is taken 

C ission of by an army of men, skinned, he- 
ed, cleaned, and cut up, in almost less time 
than it bikes me to write this page ; and the 
pieces thus cut up are carried off bv another 
set of assistants to be hung up in a Brobdmg- 
nagian larder. Other animals are brought to 
their fate in rapid succession, for some or 
seven hundred are daily killed ; and tins figure 
has been often increased to twelve hundred. 

The sections and joints of the animal which 
have been placed in the ‘ larders’ are .left hanging 
there a certain time until the operation of cook- 
ing begins. Gigantic boilers are fcheu brought 
into use, and every part ot the beast is turned 
to account ; the meat is boiVd and reboiled ; the 
juice — extracted from it to the last drop by the 
hands ot powerful machinery — is filtered and 
refiltered, until, m the final filter-beds, an endless 
stream ot pure beef- tea Hows out, filling the air 
with an aroma which would excite the envy and 
admiration of the diet of the ‘Oafe Anglais’ or 
any other gastronomic potentate. Everything 
here is carried oil with elaborate care and cleanli- 
ness ; and oil arriving m the department of the 
final stages of filtration, 1 was ruthlessly required 
to abandon my cigarette, which had been* my 
solace through the first acts of the drama, as ‘ no 
smoking allowed’ is the law of the Medes and 
Persians in this branch ! 

The ‘beef-tea’ thus produced— -I have no better 
name to give to it — then passes through the 
operations of evaporation and condensing, from 
which a rich syrup results, which fills monster 
troughs, whence it is poured lino large tin cans. 
Here it is allowed to cool, biking the form and 
consistency of ‘ Extract.’ The cans are then 
soldered up, packed in wooden cases, and shipped 
to the company’s dep6t at Antwerp. 

All the stages which the Extract lias gone 
through have been so carefully superintended 
that there is every certainty of its being uniform 
in quality ; but, to make assurance doubly sure, 
on its arrival #t Antwerp each tin is opened, 
some Extract is taken mit, and submitted to the 
analysis of M. *von Petti 


lysi# of M. w von Pettenkofer, or one other 
of the chemists of the establishment, who gives 
his ‘imprimatur’ to* the tin before the contents 
are put into the jars of various sizes, of which 
the annual sale is over eight million. 

In order to give an idea of the sustaining 
qualities of the contents of these little jars, it 
may be well here to mention that it was shown 
to me that to produce one pound of Extract, 
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fortv pounds' of n*jat are used? and ^is fact will 
explain the largo number of cattle required for 
the company’s use. • 

In another branch of the building the ox 
tongues, with which sr* many travellers are 
acquainted, are preseryed, going through bath- 
rooms of trying temperature. These are put into 
the bronzed tins to which I have already alluded, 
and are then sent to the Antwerp depot, where 
they are labelled and shipped t$> all parks of the 
world. * 

Elsewhere, the* bones and tlie fat are boiled 
down, the tallow is collected, and the fat is 
refined and doubly refined. The former is 
shipped at the company's wharfs, where two or 
three ships are ajways lying, and sonic nine or 
ten thousand pipes of it aiv»annually sent away. 
The latter is not in sufficiently large quantities 
# to make it an article of commerce for Europe ; 
but in the country and m Chih it is in great 
request for cooking purposes, and many a cook 
at how would he gli#t 1oJia\e tip' assistance of 
Liebig’s ‘refined fat.’ In naming this 1 have 
named the last of the ‘edible productions of the 
company so far as mankind is concerned ; hut 
There is probiiblj no bettei food for animals than 
the meat which is produced in another # large 
branch of the factory from the meat out of whfeh" 
the Extract has been made, which 1b dried and 
then ground down ; ami tlieie are few more 
efficient fcitilisers than the guano mixture of 
bones and meat: Large quantities of each of 
these preparations annually )ca*e the company's 
wharfs; but the greater part is taken into the 
German market. 1 think it would be a gain 
to the British fanner and stock-rearer if lie were 
more alive to their value. 

Ot the slaughtered animals there now remain 
but the hides to mention, which are scrupulously 
cleaned and suited, and of which some one hun- 
dred and seventy thousand are* annually shipped, 
in this process no waste is allowed, the cuttings 
and the sinews from tin* hoots and other jwrts 
being sold to the manufacturers of glue. 

1 have thus hastily taken my readers through 
tins monster line, in which aR appear to be 
working bees— 1 detected no drones — and of 
these workers I wish to add a few words, for it 
would, 1 believe, be difficult to find a band of 
workers in a foreign country better deserving of 
praise. Many nations are there represented, and 
some of those employed have been for many 1 
years m the company's service, and look on 
the firm’s interests as their own ¥ I had a conver- 
sation with one whose duties are certainly among 
tlie least agreeable of the establishment, and I 
ventured to suggest that occasionally he might 
find them so ; but Ins reply was, that each day 
made them more interesting to him, and that he 
liked liis position and responsibilities better than 
ever. The theory of crystallisation, propounded 
by Stendalil yienri Beyle) in his V Amour y occurred 
to me, and I left him, reflecting that it was 
fortunat#that he did not see with my eyes. But 
if tlu* employed deserve to be so well spoken of, 
it appeared to me that the company are fully 
sensible of the fact, and that they do all in their 
power to recognise zealous and loyal services. It 
is impossible to find a working colony in posses** 
sion of a larger share of comfort and, in gome 
instances, I may say of luxury. 
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The Liebig Conmany are a*long way | ahead 
of all similar establishments in South America ; 
therefore I waf anxious to see for myself what 
they do and how they do it. But there are 
innumerable other ‘saladeros’ throughout the 
country, in many of which good work is done ; 
and the field is open to many more, for the 
demand through the Old World for Extract of 
Heat and, for tinned meats is larger than can he 
believed ; and in jio country can the manufacture 
be carried on so advantageously as in South 
America. ® 


THE LAST KING. OF YEWLE. 

By P. L. McDermcvst. 

CHAPTER VI. — CONFIDENCE. 

It was ten o’clock when Richard King awoke, 
with a racking «headaehe and ft hurtling throat, 
the sure and retributive consequences of a night 
of excess. Th*a physical misery of the nianfc con- 
dition was not the worst of it ; he had no recol- 
lection of how he *got back to his Hotel and to 
bed ; no recollection of the hour of his return 
or of the hours which preceded it : his memory* 
4 jf Iasi night was, in fact, a harassing blank. It 
weth in vain that he tried to collect his impres- 
sions ; his head throbbed and his throat burned, 
and further than the ptfint at which he had sat 
down in the empty room with the ‘plunger,’ 
his memory failed to carry him. * 

Dragging himsSlf out of bed, he stretched out 
a ehuky hand to the bejl and rang. In a minute 
a knock answered at the door. He opened it, 
and saw a man-servant standing in the passage. 

* Bring up a bottle of brandy and a tew sodas,’ 
King said; ‘I expect a friend or two pres- 
ently.* 

i ‘Gentleman waiting below, sir,’ replied the 
waiter, covertly surveying the guest with intel- 
ligent eye. 

‘All right,’ said King quickly. ‘Doq’t tell 
him 1*111 up, just yet. I’ll ring again when I'm 
dressed. Make haste, there ’s a good fellow.’ 

The man soo?i returned, put the tray on the 
table and retired. Richard King having helped 
himself to the brandy-and-soda, threw himself on 
his back in the bed and began to think. Faint 
gleams came to him now out of the chaos, but 
, they were dim aud uncertain. He recollected 
faces, but knew not whose they were. Pres- 
ently he thought of his pocket-book as a possible 
witness, for lie jpmembered clearly enough the 
sum he hail* drawn from the bank. Richard 
| King looked blank when he found the pocket- 
book empty, •except for an ‘I.O.CJ. * scrawled in 
pencil by some party whose signature was illeg- 
ible to him, and whose indebtedness was only 
. ten pounds. In his bittepness of spirit he tore 
i the paper up and flung the pieces in the fire- 
place. # 

i T , he hrandy mounting to his muddled brain 
gradually caused his thoughts to becofhe more 
^contused and wandering, and he had drifted 
f?!* 0 a ‘jV&dition of pitiful distress when it gave 
# te hear another knock at the door. 
*®*8 0 tten about the gentleman who was 
jmd wondered who it was. The familiar 

“ king if he were up - 


‘ No ; I haven’t turned out yet, Saverley,’ he 
answered, unlocking the door, * but was just 
thinking of doing so.* 

He envied Saverley his fresh looks and clear 
eyes, and invited him to have some brandy-and- 
soda, The major poured a thimbleful of the 
spirit into a glass, added a bottle of soda water, 
and seated himself on the foot of the bed. 

‘It is bad in the morning,’ he observed, re- 
ferring to the brandy. ‘A good breakfast is 
the best preparation. You don’t go on like 
this down in the country?’ 

‘ Certainly not, Saverley ; ‘ it ’s only in London 
one falls into evil ways.* As he spoke, he filled 
another tumbler for himself, Saverley silently 
observing the process with grave curiosity. 

‘ Are you going home to-day V the visitor 
asked. 

‘Yes, 1 suppose so. I have nothing to keep 
me in town.’ 

There was silence for a while. Saverley had 
plainly come to speak about something connected 
with the previous night ; and Richard King, 
fearful of what might have happened, shrank 
from broaching the topic. Few men in liis pros- 
trated condition are courageous, though it is often 
the case that there has been nothing to fear. 
He tried to fortify himself with more of the 
drink. 

‘Don’t take any more,’ advised Saverley; ‘have 
a cold butli and a good breakfast and it will pull 
you together. — When are ■you starting ?’ 

‘Oh, any hour; itj« only three hours’ run. — 
What are you doing to-day V 

‘That was a terrible mistake you made last 
night, King,’ said the major, ignoring the ques- 
tion, ‘m taking that insipid-looking Frenchman 
for the plunger. Why, not a man in tbe club 
would sit down single-handed with Duloc ; and 
the worst was, the mischief was done before 
people began to come in. I heard all about it 
when I arrived.’ 

‘Then you were not there before I left?’ asked 
King uneasily. 

‘No; they had taken you away half an hour 
before 1 came. — How much did you lose ?’ 

‘1 haien’t the least idea — a thousand or so, I 
suppose ; that was all the money I had with 
me. 

It was not so bad, after all, was Richard King’s 
reflection. It certainly was not pleasant to lose a 
thousand pounds at one sitting, but it might 
have been much more. If it had not been for 
the money he had lost on that horse, he would 
have borne it with equanimity. He would have 
to pay that out of Agnes King’s money ; but 
then, he would hurry on the marriage, and she 
should never know. 

Saverley’s next words caused him to start up 
in the bed in 1i sitting posture : ‘ I was sorry to 
hear that you lost a great deal more than a 
thousand, King. You p ajd them with cheques.’ 

Richard King was sobered 110 V, and b<^an to 
remember something of it. He remembered 
signing cheques. He t^keA Saverley to hand 
him his coat, in the breast-pocket of which was 
the cheque-book. Examining the counterfoils 
with fearful eyes, the amount lie had lost in 
these few hours’ mad play utterly dismayed him. 
He had drawn four cheques — two to M. Duloc, 
one to a Captain Briggs, and one to fe Mr J. S. 
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Lance. He had no recollection of the latter two ; 
but the sum-total of his losings, including the 
thousand which he had had in cash, was eight 
thousand three hundred and fifty pounds. • 

He mentioned the amount to Saverley, who 
emitted a long low whistle. ‘Stiftish that, my 
boy, along with the eleven thou, lost on “ Influ- 
enza. u Well, you can afford it ; but it will do 
you good. Some men I know have paid from 
three to five times as much for their experience. 
I'm awfully sorry, all the same.’ 

Richard King lay back on the pillow for 
several minutes with his hand on his eyes. 
Agnes King’s money was all gone except a few 
hundred pounds. He himself had none. Two 
or three months ago the prospect of a rent-roll 
of four thousand a year was a prospect of opu- 
lence; but how poor it seemed now ! With the 
changes to which he had committed himself at 
the Hall, and other schemes of self-indulgence 
which lie had been anticipating on the strength 
of Agnes King’s fortune, he felt his need of a 
large sum of ready-money as something almost 
desperate. At all events, the estate was free 
from encumbrance, and lie could borrow on 
mortgage. 

‘Have you anything particular on your hands 
at present, Saverley?’ lie asked by-and-by. ‘I 
mean, could you come down and stay with me 
for a bit ? it’s rather dull ; but 1 have a good 
billiard table, and it may not be much of a 
bore.’ 

Major Saverley had no pressing engagements, 
and had, beside.-', one or two good reasons for 
being glad of the invitation, a shortness of cash 
being one ot them. Tint he made some show of 
hesitation, all the same. 

‘The fact is, Saverley, J ’ll be awfully grateful 
for your society until I shake off the effects ot 
tins. I have no one at all down there.’ 

‘ Very well, King ; I ’ll come,’ said Saverley. 
-—‘Turn out now like a man, and have a bath 
and breakfast; anil while you are doing so, I’ll 
drive round to my rooms and get my port- 
manteau.’ 

‘ Then we will start as soon ns you return ; and 
you might, while you are on the way, cash a 
cheque for me at my banker’s. 1 haven’t gift 
a shilling.’ 

Major Saverley took the cheque which Richard 
King filled in and signed, and went away. In 
about an hour and a half he returned, and found 
King sitting in the coffee-room, after breakfast, 
reading a morning paper. 

‘Ha!’ he exclaimed cheerfully, ‘that’s better 
now. —When does your train start?’ 

‘ In twenty minutes, from Waterloo,’ said King 
rising, ‘so we have not much time to lose. I 
will just pay my bill.’ 

They arrived at Yewle early in fcfie afternoon ; 
and after luncheon, the rest of the clay was spent 
in going over the mansion and park for the 
gratification of Major Saverley. One part of the 
park Richard King avoided— -that which adjoined 
the vicarage. He had imt the moral courage to 
go there, and certainly did not intend to intro- 
duce his friend Major Savprley. For three days 
after his return from London, Mrs King and 
Agnes did not see him. 

On the fourth morning a note was brought to 
him from Agnes King, which is given below. If 


Agnes (could have seen the alarm caused to 1 
Richard Kin" by her lettey, she would have been 
greatly astonished. # 

Dear Mr King — Mr t Warwick, from Sou- ■ 
Chester, who used to # be my father’s solicitor, j 
came to see us yesterday ; and my mother men- 
tioned to him the various proposals you so kindly 
made about investing the money for m<^ Mr 
Warwick said he was in a position to jflace the 
money on an excellent mortgage which would 
bring in eight hundred pounds a year of iniome, I 
I was very glad to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity of relieving you of the trouble of looking 
after this matter, and Mr Warwick lias accord- 
ingly been instructed to invest the money for 
me. 1 am sure you will be glad to be rid of the 
duty of disposing of it I daresay Mr Warwick 
frill write to you. — believe me yours truly, 

# £gnes King. 

‘It will never do to let this tiling g<5 on,’ he 
reflect#!, drawing a deep* respiration. ‘I can 
manage the women well enough ; but if the 

lawyer gets into it ’ * * 

w But the lawyer was ‘ into it,’ as he found from 
a communication which Mr Warwick sent him in 
the course of the.day. And the money was all , 
gone, every penny ! What was to be done ? 
Richard King Baw only one course open to him : 
lie must mortgage Yewfe. Yet even .in that 
desperate necessity he shrank from going to the 
solicitor, Mi 1 Uintoul, on such an errand, so soon 
after succeeding to the estate.* If this lawyer 
Warwick had not come upon the scene, Richard 
King could laive managed matters very well 
until Agnes was his wife, after which all would , 
have been well for him. Now, if he could not j 
persuade her to recall the instructions to Mr 
Warwick and fix an early clay for the marriage, 
he must borrow money on the security of the 
, property. 

| Richard King was a very close man, as a rule 
| confiding bis thoughts to no one, and never 
| having an intimate friend. But he was in a 
1 difficulty now in which the advice of a friend 
! would he of value. Should lie confide in Major 
Saverley ? Saverley was a man of the world, 

1 and as such would be a useful adviser ; but 
! King’s ruling instinct of distrust held him back 
from opening liis embarrassments to this friend. 

lie decided first to go over to the vicarage. 
Agnes King was at the window reading a letter — 
not a letter addressed to Jaerself, but to her 
mother— from Francis Cray, when she saw him ! 
approaching. She put the letter* away, and 
received him with just enough colour in her face 
to give him pleasure. * 

Holding her hand until she drew it away, he 
took a chair near her and at once said : * I was 
glad to receive your -note about the money, 
Agnes, and I have had one from Mr Warwick 
also. Your wishes shall be carried out ; but, 
oddly enough, 1 was just thinking of borrowing 
that mondjr from you myself.’ 

The girl opened her eyes wide. ‘But you 
don’t want money V she said, with surprise. 

‘Not for myself — no; it is for the estate I 
want it. I have brought an experienced friend 
down from London, who has been looking over : 
the place, and he strongly advises me to borrow | 
twenty or thirty thousand to improve the pro- 
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party, which would more than 0 repay the ^outlay 
in a short time.’ , 

* I shall bee glad it you borrow my money, 
then/ said Agnes. ‘You had better' see Mr 
Warwick about it. € am sure he will be 
pleased.’ « 

This was not exactly what Richard King 
want&L It was his object to avoid having to 
account Jor Agnes King’s money, rather than to 
give a mortgage <*n the estate for it 

1 1 .have been hoping, Agnes/ he said tenderly, 
‘ that we might be in a position to arrange these 
matters without the intervention of lawyers. Do 
you know, since Mr Warwick has come upon 
the scene, I have felt that he is standing between 
vou and me. And oh, Agnes, Agnes ! you little 
know how I want' you, darling. I have so 
many schemes in my head in regard to the 
house, and the estate, and ‘-the church, and the 
grounds but Ibcannot get up * resolution enough 
to do any thing until I have you with me ! ’ 

She was deeply ^distressed. She knei how 
anxious her mother was that she should become 
Richard King’s wife, and he was an anient wooer, 
Whom, without good cause, it was hard to refuse, 
All this Agnes felt the force of ; but when it 
^camo to a crisis, she was unable to say ‘yes’ all 
al once ; she was unable to resist a secret craving 
| for moi*e time. So she pleaded with him again 
[ for a little more delay,' and of course he had to 
grant her prayer, although he did so with much 
secret chagrin. 

The confidence with Major Saverley took place 
after dinner that evening, and it was a remark- 
able one. Unconsciously drawn by Major Sav- 
eyley, Richard King related the circumstances 
connected with the death of the late master of 
Yewle, and the disappearance of the body before 
the inquest could be held. He also described 
the terms of the will. 

! 1 You don’t think Rowan King is alive, then ? 

The thing would seem possible,’ said Major 
Saverley, a little maliciously. 

‘There is no doubt of his being dead. And, 
to my mind, fihere is just as little doubt that 
his death was not a natifral one. The secret 
removal of the body the night before the inquest 
makes it certain there was foul play.’ 

‘*Do you suspect any person?’ 

Richard King rose and paced uneasily to and 
fro, thinking whether it would not be better to 
trust this man with everything, now that he 
knew so much. 

4 It has tyeen %> grievous burden to me,* he said 
at length ; *and tne burden, I feel, would be the 
Lighter for beiiig shared. I believe you could be 
trusted witfi anything.* 

4 As you like, King. I never invite any man’s 
confidence, nor accept it unless I wish to serve 
him.’ 

f ‘Listen, then. The reason I have been anxious 
/to make Amies King my wife is* to ward bus- 
f picion off from her father. He was at Yewle 
, $iat night his brother was murdered, having 
; come here direct from Portland. His wife and 
< daughter saw him ; others, I believe, saw him.’ 

, 4 And you think ’ 

\ I am only afraid. What would a jury say? 

■ At 4^0 first hint of his having been here, the 
s unfortunate man would be hunted all over the 

■ country* 7 " I want to avert suspicion from him— 


to publicly show my faith in him — by making 
bis daughter my wife.’ 

‘That is very noble of you, King. I under* 
stand it all now ; you may fully trust me.’ 

The major that night sat on the side of his 
bed, thinking. He inferred more than he had 
been told in words. Richard King had spent 
his cousin’s money, and was in difficulties 
thereby ; he believed her father had murdered 
his own brother, and he wanted to marry the 
daughter to shield the father ; with the same 
view, doubtless, he had done his best to find the 
body in order to make clear that it was murder. 
The major shook his head, and resolved to return 
to London. 

When Richard King, on the death of Rowan, 
assumed the mastership of Yewle, Francis Gray’s 
decision to leave the place was im mediately 
taken, and as quickly carried out. He knew 
he was not acceptable in any way to Richard 
King ; and even if it were otherwise, that which 
he had witnessed in the vicarage garden was 
sufficient in itself to drive him away. 

After blankly staring the great solitude of 
London in the face for a few days, Gray be- 
thought him of the only person he knew, even 
slightly, and resolved to go to him. This was 
Mr Rintoul, the solicitor. 

Mr Rintoul had a very long conversation with 
him about matters at Yewle. Gray had no 
hesitation in telling the L solicitor everything he 
knew'. 

4 There is some mystery at the bottom of all 
this, Mr Gray. Poor Charles King’s mind is 
unhinged, I have no doubt ; but that he should 
kill his brother — is such a thing possible?’ 

4 1 could no more believe it than that he 
forged the cheque,’ answered Gray. ‘Rut if 
lie was condemned for the one, it is equally 
probable he might be condemned for the oilier — 
if accused.’ 

‘Richard King seems resolute that some one 
shall be accused, to judge from the efforts he 
is making to discover the body. Have you 
any idea at all as to what lias become of 
it?’ 

rt4 Not the faintest. Only for what Dr llayle 
told me, I should almost he disposed to share 
the belief of old Stokes.’ 

‘The conclusion would seem to be inevitable 
that the murderer removed the body to avoid 
the disclosures of an inquest ; and if so, the 
question arises, how did lie get in? He must 
have had assistance. It is a terrible thing that 
Charles King should have been about the place 
that night. One is afraid to move, not knowing 
what might happen. I suppose it is certain 
Stokes kept the key of the study in his posses- 
sion ?’ 

‘Absolutely certain, I should say. There must 
have been a duplicate.’ ^ 

‘Well, well ; I hope Richard ‘King's quest for 
the body wall fail, for I greatly distrust that 
man’s motives. I an\ sorry to hear that he 
occupies such a footing at the vicarage ; if I 
had any influence thefe, I would advise them 
not to allow him into the house. His mother 
will not live with him at Yewle.’ 

4 That is singular,’ said Gray with surprise. 

‘But the fact, all the same,* was the dry 
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response. — ‘Well, now, about yourself, wliat do 
you propose doing V 

‘I hardly know, I am s<* ignorant of London.* 
‘Leave me your address, and perhaps I maf 
hear of something to suit you. — Morley’s Hotel ? 
I think you would be better in private lodgings, 
Mr Gray.* 

To this •Francis Gray agreed, and Mr Rintoul 
gave him the address of a house in Broinpton. 

The solicitor’s good offices proved very for- 
tunate for Gray. He not only obtained most 
eligible lodgings, but in the course of a week 
was offered the post of private secretary to a 
City gentleman who occupied himself hugely 
with social and benevolent movements, and 
whose residence was within ten minutes’ walk 
of Francis Gray’s lodgings. One other young 
man lived in the house, and a pleasant friend- 
ship sprang up between the two. The second 
lodger, by name Seymour, was cashier in a 
bank, and a gentleman ; and before long it 
seemed indeed as if fate had thrown the two 
together. 

One Sunday afternoon, as they were walking 
in Kensington Gardens, Gray happened to make 
an allusion to Ycwle and the deatli of his friend 
Rowan King. Seymour turned quickly and 
inquired: ‘Do you remember the forgery case, 
in which a clergyman was convicted?* 

‘I remember it very well — it has never been 
out of my thoughts.* 

‘ How very odd ! It Ivas I who received the 
two cheques across the counter from Mr King. 
I was abroad at the time of the trial, and only 
knew the result on my return home. — And do 
you know/ he added abruptly, ‘strong as the 
evidence seems to have been, 1 have never 
been able to convince myself that Charles King 
forged the second cheque. The motive was so 
unaccountable : he did not want the money.* 

Gray was thinking For a minute or two, and 
then laid his hand on the other’s arm. ‘Let 
us sit down/ he said, ‘and go over that again/ 
They seated themselves on a garden seat 
beneath a tree. 

‘Do you remember, Seymour, whether any- 
thing in lus looks or maimer struck you, when 
he came to the bank with the second cheque?* * 
‘One or two things struck me, though I did 
not think ol them till ai ter wards. His eyes 

were shifty, and avoided me, and he seemed 
hurried in his manner. Another thing there 
was, too — he wore a different coat and hat. In 
the morning he was dressed in a coat of material 
they cull “diagonal,” and wore a low felt hat, 
as clergymen usually do ; hut when he came 
the second time, he wore a silk hat and a coat 
of broadcloth. If the charge had not been made 
against him afterwards, 1 should noj have recol- 
lected these details/ 

‘They were rttther singular/ observed Gray. 
‘I have never sepn Chaulps King in a tall hat. 
The brdkdcloth I can say nothing about, for I 
took no particular notice of the materials of his 
clothes/ • 

‘Do his wife and daughter live down there 
still V » 

‘ Yes, they are still at the vicarage/ 

Francis Gray had only written to Mrs King 
once since leaving Yewle, to tell her of the 
appointment he had obtained ; but for two or 
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three days after fhia conversation he thought 
a good deal over another* letter. But he wte 
deterred from writing freely by the fear that 
Mrs King would show the letter to Richard 
King, in whom she placed* so much trust. He 
did write a long letter tit last, for the most part 
full of recollections of Yewle and inquiries 
about themselves ; and only at the end affl he * 
add a somewhat dim assurance that he had not 
yet given up the hope of clearing* the vicar’s 
name. This was, the letter which Agnes »\vas 
reading that evening when Richard King came 
to the vicarage after his visit to London. 

A PLACE OF TOMBS. 

Only a week past mid-April, yet it is high 
summer in Clanton — the sun, after an unwonted 
two months’ holiday, having thought fit to sud- 
denly bestir Him. self. There is grumbling anent 
thermometer and mosquitoes as we .dawdle over 
the breakfast-table, loti? to leave ther shade of the 
veranda and the cool greenness of ‘Shameen/ 
The European settlement with its pretty houses in 
their gardens and turfy vistas under tall banyans, 
separated only by a narrow canal from the maze 
of streets, is a marvellous contrast to the diif argl 
bustle of the city. 

At last the prospect o.f the ‘White .Cloud , 
mountains prevails ; we summon up courage, and 
saunter over the .grass lo the water where our 
roomy, covered boat is waiting. r £he tide being in 
our favour, four Chinese rowers take us swittly 
down the yellow ‘Pearl Raver;’ a breeze comes 
pleasantly through the white jalousies, lulling one 
of our party to sleep notwithstanding the endless 
fascination of the river-life. It has been described 
many times ; but there is something always new 
in the vast crowd of boats where, in the space of 
a few feet, generations are born, live, and die. 
Every species of craft throngs the rapid current : 
the simple ‘dugout the smart sampan, decorated 
with coloured prints and gay matting ; long 
passenger-boats propelled by men turning a stern-* 
wheel ; ‘slipper-boa^/ cargo- boats, salt- boats, 

‘ flower-boats * (which for euphony’s sake may be 
called floating cafes, chantants), and great tawny- 
sailed junks. A collision" seems imminent every 
moment, but it never occurs. Placid babies gaze 
at you from their mother’s back as she plies her 
oar ; ducks and chickens keep up a perpetual 
chorus ; all shout at the top of their voices till 
the wide water- way is a very babel ; but the boat- 
people seem on good terms with* each* other, and 
are a healthy contented race. * . 

After an hour we turn up a can^l and land 
at the city limit. We scramble up the slippery 
steps, following a gentleman bearing a bamboo, 
from which swing two cats in cages, that animal 
being highly appreciated in China, and make our 
way through a narrow street with quaint red 
signboards dangling overhead, and eVil-smelling 
‘chow’ slyps on either hand, where fragments 
of pork, vegetables, decaying fish, and cakes of 
appalling aspect tempt the customer. In an open 
space our chairs are waiting — no one can be 
energetic w ith the shade temperature over eighty 
— and off we start in single file, our bearers going 
at a short trot despite the unevenness of the 
loach They grunt and groan and shout to each 
other continually : ‘A bridge !’ ‘Yes/ ‘All right/ 
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* Slippery ground!’ ‘Yes.’ ‘All right’ ‘o. large 
puddle J* ‘Yes.* ‘All light;’ and so on, according 
to the ob8tacle c encoimtered. 

In front, four or five miles away, rise tKe ‘White 
Cloud’ Mountains to thl height off eleven hundred 
.feet, their fine outline cledr against the sky, blue 
shadows sleeping in the gullies. The plain below 
gives & fair idea of the interior of China and its 
painstaking cultivation, a peaceful country with 
every available ifich turned -to account 

W« pass by fishponds where a man is sorting 
fish out of a liand-net ; farmhouses, the women 
coming to their dooi*s to gaze at the ‘white 
barbarian ; * through rice-fielus where the path is 
so narrow that the chair hangs above a depth of 
watery ooze. Here and there* among the newly 
turned fields is a patch of vivid green — rice- plants 
awaiting transplantation ; a crop of trefoil ; or 
lotus with their exquisite leaves, each plant grow- 
ing alonfv in wet mud. The Celestials are lotus- 
eaters ; but the food Jhas lost its virtue since the 
days of UlysSes, for "the ^heathen Chinee*’ takes 
i opium when he wqrnts to dream. 

The road winds on through sparse bamboo 
plantations, past hedges in fresh spring greep, 
starred with jessamine and tiny white wild -roses ; 
apd fill along the way, on every scrap of rising 
ground are — graves ! those of poor people for 
the most part, whose relations cannot afford a 
granite slab, and only a sod of turf shows some one 
lies below, some one who has worked out his life’s 
story among the toiling millions, who has joined 
the great majority, and so become an object of 
reverence to his countrymen. For their dead the 
Chinese choose the best and fairest places ; they 
visit the graves each year ; and now, just after 
the ‘tomb-sweeping’ festival, from every sod and 
from every headstone flutters a paper charm. 

We meet many country people 


from every headstone flutters a paper charm. 

We meet many country people bearing pro- 
duce to the city i a chirping brood of chickens, 
or yellow ducklings, two or three pigs dangling 
helplessly in bamboo baskets — eggs, vegetables ; 
and worshippers with bundles of mock-ii oney to 
( be burnt at the graves, that so the spirit may 
have wherewithal for a comfortable existence in 
the laud of shades ; or a roasted pig and cakes 
to be spiritually partaken of by the departed, 
and actually by the survivors. We are near the 
mountains now ; the road grows greener ; a thread 
of water has worn for itself a baby canon, its ml 
sides clothed with ferns, new pink-tinged fronds 
just uncurled. Above, little wild- flowers in the 
grass, ground ivy and yellow cistus, give a look of 
home. v t 

A crowd of , beggars accost us with the eternal 
‘ Cumshaw,, cumshaw,’ some of them lepers, dis- 
tressing objects, whom we gladly leave behind. 

As we reach the outlying spurs, the mountain - 
top sinks out of sight behind the lower hills, and 
we are amidst a world of tombs, ‘ a nation under- 
ground !’ For centuries, Canton lias carried its 
dead to this sacred soil, and for Guiles they lie 
thick as at Kensal Green. The poor ^toue slabs 
beside grand family burying-places of hewn 
granite, curved like a horseshoe, the grandest con- 
sisting of three horseshoes, one beyond the other. 

origin of this figure is lost in antiquity. * It 
jjlias been so always,’ the priests tell us. ‘It is 
good,’ they say » and when a death occurs, they 
sefid lor the fortune-teller, who predicts a lucky 
burial, and going out to the hill-side, 


chooses a lucky spot. They are crowded together, 
hundreds, thousands of tombs, up to the very 
summit of the mountains, some ornamented with 
tSll granite pillars, others with fantastic stone 
lions, all alike decked with paper ^harins. 

Our coolies pause a moment, then begin to 
ascend, long flights of rough granite steps forming 
the path ; and we climb to where a stream comes 
tumbling down a shady gorge with trees hanging 
on its ferny banks, where stands our goal, a 
Tauist temple, dedicated to the Genius of the 
glen. Passing various uncouth images, degenera- 
tions of pure nature-worship, we mount the 
wooden steps to the guest-chamber, and there — 
what a view ! All about us the leaves wave and 
rustle, framing the triangular picture of which 
our gorge forms the base ; below us stretches the 
wide fertile country, the river such a mere thread 
that junks seem sailing through fields ; a tall 
pagoda rises skywards, and line upon line of blue 
misty hills. The breeze blows fresh and cool up 
the valley; a luxurious meal is on the table; we 
are vulgarly hungry. 

After tiffin we sit and talk about everything to 
the music of leaves ; no drawback to our content- 
ment save the painful uprightness of the wooden 
chairs ; and when the sun grows low, those who 
are not too lazy wander farther up the mountain 
for a wider view. 

Everywhere the dead are lying in the peaceful 
silence, waiting, waiting, even as we, who with all 
our boasted wisdom can only trust ‘that what 
will come and shall come must come well.’ The 
shadows lengthen ; it is time to turn homewards. 
We go down to the old refrain while evening steals 
over the land, and the moon rising, lights us up 
the river. 


A WESTERN SKETCH. 

Dolly and he were friends. How or why the 
friendship was first struck up is unknown. But 
this much is certain, that the first advances must 
have come from Dolly herself. For a friend- 
ship of any kind, much less a friendship with 
a chubby, dimpled little maiden was not much 
in Jim’s line. 

There was nothing attractive about Jim — quite 
the reverse. A great hulking fellow, with a 
sullen face and evil eyes, who, young as he 
was, hud dipped more freely into life’s book 
than is well for any man to dip. And Jim 
had not come out of the ordeal unsoiled. It 
was a rough place, that little Western mining 
camp in which he worked — a rough place, full 
of rough men, with whom, moreover, he was 
no favourite. 

‘I calc’late,’ said Ju<l£e Rem ip, who was taking 
his ease outside after a hard day’s wdrk, and 
blowing in a gentle, meditative sort of way the 
curling smoke from his pipe — ‘I cale’late that a 
more thorough -paced young scoundrel than that 
Jim don’t walk the earth — darned if he do !’ 

This sentiment, as fully embodying the views 
of the camp, was received with nods of assent 
‘And yet,’ said the Judge, taking the pipe from 


; his mouth, "the betted to enforce tlie remark, 
1 Dolly there seems sort o’ struck with him.’ 

‘ That *s so,’ said Big Ben thoughtfully. 

The camp uttered a gfrowl or two of protest. 
What did Dolly see in him? was what fcfie 
camp wanted fb know — a question more easily 
asked than answered. 

Pretty Jbaby Dolly ! with her dimpled face 
and brown eyes — darling baby Dolly ! the God- 
given bit of childhood which was blossoming 
in the midst of that band of wild, hard-living, 
hard-drinking fellows, not one of whom at his 
wildest and worst would have done aught to 
harm her. 

‘Jest look at ’em,’ said the Judge, raising 
himself up on his elbow from the soft grass. 

The'men followed his gaze ; and about twenty 
yards away, appearing over the prairie ridge, 
they saw the two : Dolly seated on Jim’s beauti- 
ful horse, Red Mustang, one of Jim’s strong 
arms thrown protectingly around her ; the other 
carrying her basket of berries, full to an extent 
that showed that Dolly’s chubby little hands 
had never gathered them alone. 

Dolly herself was regarding the luscious fruit 
admiringly. ‘ Daddy’ll yike ’em, Dim, won’t lie V 
they heard her remark. 

‘Well!’ said Jim savagely, ‘seem’ as it is 
Daddy, I’ve no doubt he will. Daddy’s ready 
for most all he can get.’ 

There was a sufficient amount of truth in the 
statement to cause a smothered laugh of amuse- 
ment amongst the li^tenelfc;, in which Daddy, 
otherwise the Judge, good-humouredly joined. 

Dolly did not laugh ; instead, her brown eyes 
grew troubled. Jim’s remark had savoured of 
disloyalty to Daddy, and loyalty to Daddy was 
pait ol Dolly’s simple creed. Suddenly she 
brightened. ‘So am T,’ she announced. 

‘Are yer, now?’ asked Jim. 

‘ IsV said Dolly. ‘ Aren’t you ?’ 

Jim made no reply. Catching sight of the 
spectators, he lilted Dolly and the berries roughly 
to the ground, and went on his way in* his 
customary moody silence. 

Dolly, apparently quite used to such treat- 
ment from her strange friend, picked up her 
basket anti trotted contentedly to her father’s 
side. 

‘Who’ve you been with, Dolly? 5 said Big Ben, 
catching her up in his arms ami tossing her 
to the sky. 

‘Dim,’ said Dolly from Ben’s shoulder. 

The men laughed. 

‘Well, 1 am surprised,’ said Big Ben loftily 
— *a little gell like you taking up with such 
as him. I wonder at you, Dolly.’ 

For answer, Dolly buried her hands in Big 
Ben’s curls, laughing gleefully. Whereupon a 
glorious game of romps ensued. * 

However, it* so happened that Jim was to 
give a practical answer to Dollv’s question as 
to whether lie* was ready for all he could get, 
by committing a theft — a daring theft, and by 
no means his first,* although for the first time 
discovered. 

‘Caught red-lmmled, ’ said Big Ben, his hand 
tightening ominously on his heavy stock-whip. 

The camp was soon ablaze with the news, 
and from every side there flocked angry fiercer- 


eyed itten. * They made short wojk of such 
sinners| in thosKi Mays. A flw yawls of rope 
and the nearest tree used to settle the business, 
effectually. A man mignt gatnbjp or swear or 
use his pistol as freely as ne pleased, but in 
such a community, thett was necessarily the 
unpardonable crime. • 

‘ To the right about ! ’ said Big Ben sternly. 

Jim scowled at him. He did not ask for 
mercy, knowing that it would be uee^jss. He 
would have been the last to pffei* it in such 
a case himself. 

Suddenly, attracted by the tumult, appeared 
Doll}", looking out at the .world from her great 
sun-bonnet. 

‘Run away!’ said "the Judge sharply; ‘this 
’ere ain’t no place Jor little gclls.’ 

Dolly was an obedient little soul, and in an 
prdinary case would have obeyed. But baby 
as she was, something of the significance of the 
scene came thomo to her: Jim® standing alone 
amidst that ring of cruel faces. *• 

She«gazed pitifully m t him. ,* 

‘Go away, Dolly,’ said Big Ben; ‘you’ve 
nothing to do with him! He’s*a thief.’ 

Dolly’s eyes sought Jim’s for a denial. . • 

As lie met them with his own reckless defiant 
ones, a something else Hashed into them® and 
then and there he uttered a downright 1& ; 

‘ Don’t yon believe ’em, Dolly ; I ain’t nothing 
of the sort.’ And, half involuntarily, lie threw 
a wistful glance at Big Ben. 

Spite of his toughness, Big Ben must have 
had a soft Rpot somewhere, for, bending down 
to Dolly, he said gently : ‘There, you see, Dolly, 

I must have .been mistook. This ’ere fellow, 
instead of being a thief, is a wirtuous youth, 
a innirent angel, in fact. — Now, run away.’ 

So Dolly departed, satisfied. 

After she left, silence and hesitation fell upon 
the men. The little scene had touched them. 
After a whispered consultation, the Judge, step- 
ping forward, cut the cord round Jim’s wrist, 
saying curtly : ‘Here, you young scoundrel, 
we’ll let you off this time. But clear out of 
this ; we don’t want no thieves here.’ 

Without a word,* Jim turnefl. on liis heel. 
Some men would have left the place at once ; 
Jim was made of different stuff. Expelled from 
the camp, he built himself a cabin on the put- 
skirts, not trying to Ji\e the disgrace down, 
but enduring it with the dogged obstinacy which 
was part of his nature. The miners, even Big 
Ben, ignored him completely ; for Ben, for all 
that instant of softness, had certain rugged fibres 
of pride about him which led littiT to treat ft 
thief with merciless justice. * 

The effects of this ‘severely ktting-alone 1 
system were not very apparent, which was no 
doubt the reason of its* being carried on so 
long. If Jim had only shown a proper spirit 
of penitence, he would have been forgiven. But, 
except that fce was a trifie surlier, he went on 
his way pretty much as before, even Dolly being 
treated m public with savage silence. But as 
she was not alienated, there is reason to suppose 
that he mended his manners when they were 
alone together. For together they still were at 
times ; and although muttered protests went up 
from the camp on such occasions, not a man ; 
but had manliness enough to refrain from making . ! 
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Dolly part of Jinn’s punishment. t So {.lie and 
‘Dim’ and Red Mustang had* many a fine Scamper 
together over the praise. 

But there tame a time when Jim and Red 
Mustang between them were to do a fine work 
— a tithe when a siftUlen danger loomed out, 
aftd Jim rose to it likfe the brave mail that 
he was — when with clenched teeth he subdued 
the d&nan within him, and proved that on occa- 
sion he* was ready — not for all he could get, 
but to 5 give * up<-all that he had. For a savage 
‘wh«op’ rang out one night on the unsuspect- 
ing camp. Men knew what it was, and sprang 
to tbeir feet with a snarl of rage. Ride in 
hand they rushed out. 

‘ Injin, ’ said the Judge, coolly loading his rifle ; 
and in the moonlight gleamed the dusky painted 
figures. There was little love lost between Injin 
and white man. The ‘ m an - an d-a- brother’ theory 
had not been propounded' on either side. It 
was wap to thfe knife on both. ‘Steady! boys, 
steady r said the Judge, to whom such scenes 
were by no means hew. * ‘ Ready there I Now 
— at ’em ! 5 

And ‘ at ’em ’ it was. Down swung the 
muskets, out Hashed the shot, and with a look 
that was not good to see upon their faces, 
the °boys began their wo»k — sharp work — 
butchery. The savages swarmed into the camp 
only to be cut down. It was soon over. But 
the Indians had fought bravely, and, old tried 
hand as he was, an uneasy light had leapt to 
the Judge’s eye. ‘It was a close shave,’ he 
muttered, wiping the great drops of sweat from 
his brow as he watched the fleeing band — ‘a 
close shave. A little more, and — The pause 
was suggestive. 

The day was already breaking when the Judge 
turned in home. ‘ Hope the little lass hasn't 
been scared,’ he thought ; and involuntarily, a 
queer tender gleam passed over the weather- 
beaten face as he thought of his ‘ little lass.’ 

‘Doily!’ he said, opening the cabin door. — 
There was no answer. — ‘ Dolly ! ’ and thou again 
a little quicker ‘ Dolly !’ 

Again that flight the men were aroused by 
a cry — an awful cry, wrung from a strong man 
in pain ; and when they hurried forward, it 
was to find the Judge with the fashion of his 
fact all changed, pointing to the empty cabin, 
on whose floor shone the gleam of a tomahawk. 
That and the confusion of the place told its 
tale all too plainly ; Dolly had been carried off 
by the Indians ! 

And not, fi man amongst them hut shuddered ; 
for Indian reyenge is a very horrible thing at 
its best, an/1 the pitiful helplessness of a little 
child would have no weight with a Blackfoot 
warrior on the war-path, especially if the child’s 
people had defeated his own. 

In the dazed silence, Jim stepped forward— 
Jim, with his shoulders well squared, and a 
resolute look on his face. He eyed the group 
lather scornfully. ‘ Going to stop , here all 
4ay ?’ he asked. ‘ Bein’ as this is just the 
* tight time to give your horses a re&t ! I ’m 
off \ ’ And so he waB, he and Red Mustang 
together, racing over the plain. But not 
^before he had seized the Judge’s hand in a 
; gripj saying with a totally unexpected 

istttcfi ih his voice: ‘Jedge, if I can, I'll bring 


her back.’ Not much, but it meant a great 
deal. 

Thoroughly roused, the rest followed his ex- 

n le — not one hung back. AIL that fleet horses 
brave hearts could do would be done for 
the little one. • 

I used to think Red Mustang the finest horse 
in the world, and never wondered at Jim’s pride 
in her. A beautiful creature she was, indeed, 
and, what was more to the purpose, swift and 
strong. She had been peculiarly vicious, and 
Jim had broken her in nimself. I was present 
at that breaking-in, and, boy as I was, I remember 
to this day my feeling of admiration as Jim 
quietly mounted her. 

‘ He ’s a blessed young scamp,’ said a man 
near me in involuntary delight ; ‘ but, by Jove ! 
he can ride !’ 

So he could. Red Mustang exerted all her 
powers — which were by no means slight — in 
the way of bucking, rearing, shying, kicking, 
and plunging, to no purpose. With his feet well 
in the stirrups and a firm grip of her sides, 
Jim stuck on, sparing neither whip nor spur, 
and making the lash curl round her in a way 
that I thought then, and still think, was brutal. 
Hut when, all trembling, she bowed her beautiful 
head, and with the dark fires of her eye owned 
him master, he flung away the whip and never 
used it again. That was just Jim. 

But after the first memorable tussle, when 
it had been so emphatically decided whose will 
was to be obeyed, master and horse came to 
a very good understanding. Red Mustang’s affec- 
tion, indeed, had something pathetic in it, and 
the fact that she showed the reverse to every 
one else certainly did not lessen Jim’s for her. 

Over the prairie the little cavalcade started, 
Red Mustang, with that easy swinging stride 
of hers, taking the lead, and keeping it. But 
Jim pulled her up sharply as there came a trium- 
phant shout from behind : ‘Here’s the trail !’ 

Riding up, Jim looked at it with Ins keen 
eyes. ‘That’s no trail !’ he said contemptu- 
ously. 

Now, the rest of the men having stated that 
it was the trail, and being at least as well able 
to judge as Jim, did not receive his remark 
in the pleasantest spirit. 

* It are the ti ail,’ said Daryl Dash, in a quietly 
conclusive way, as if that settled it. 

‘But it aren’t !’ said Jim squarely. 

Now Daryl Dash was one of the most trusted 
hands in the camp, and being backed by Big Ben, 
the rest naturally took his side. 

‘This ain’t no time for foolin’,’ they said very 
sternly. ‘ Here 's the trail, plain as can be ; 
and we ’re goin’ to follow it up. 

‘I’m not foolin’,’ retorted Jim with a kind 
of desperate earnestness. ‘That trail’s too plain 
for Injins to have left, unless they done it a’ 
purpose. I can find the trail right enough if 
you let me. Trust me, Jcoys.’ « 

My poor Jim ! As a man sows so shall he reap. 
What nad he done, in all bis reckless, dissolute 
life, to be trusted now 9 - He was not trusted ; 
nay, more ; fie was left, half mad with anger 
and despair, to find his -trail alone. 

‘Take it, or leave it,’ the men had said as 
Jhey galloped off upon their trail. 

Away in the east the sun was toucliing the sky 
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with red-gold light. Great crimson bars flecked 
with orange, gleamed out broadly, and then 
melted into the softer harmony around, and 
before one knew it, the whole shining mass 
united and out flashed the sun. But before St 
did that, Jim .had made up his mind to do a 
very risky thing— to rescue Dolly single-handed. 
Who else was there to do it? The others had 
ridden away in a direction which was every 
moment taking them farther »way from the right 
track. 

‘My* God l* he said wildly. Was it a prayer 
from those rough lips?— a prayer which the 
Good Shepherd heard and answered ? For 
Jim played a hero’s part that day. He found 
the trail. For the sun glinting downwards, 
caught the light of a small pink object on the 
brushwood, and rested there lovingly. Nothing 
much — just the tom Btnng from a little child's 
sun-bonnet. But at the sight Jim broke into a 
suppressed whistle of triumph, and raced lied 
Mustang forward as she had never been raced 
before. 1 never like to think about that ride. 
Enough, the lied Mustang responded loyally to the 
situation. From ‘noon to dewy eve’ she carried 
Jim steadily. But when, trembliug, foam-ilecked, 
and parched with thirst, he stopped her as the 
Indian camp loomed m sight, lie knew that 
his work was cut out. 

‘Quiet! old lass! quiet !’ lie said, cautiously 
dismounting and patting her with a look on 
his face that few but Doily or lied Mustang 
had ever seen there. V*. 

I’lie gallant beast seemcfcl to understand, and 
suppressing a whinny, rubbed her nose wistfully 
against, the caressing hand. 

Half gliding, hall creeping forward, Jim took 
in the situation at a glance. The Indians had 
evidently only just stopped, and were hastily 
improvising a soil of camp. But unsuspicious 
as they were of being followed so soon, Jim 
knew that this first careless bustle of arrival 
would not last long, but that sentries would 
be set to guard against any approach. Suddenly 
his blood thrilled; for there before Inin, * not 
a dozen yards away, lay Dolly reposing on an 
old blanket m the healthy sleep of childhood. 

It was a loolish thing to do, perhaps, con- 
sidering the state lied Mustang was in ; btit 
then Jim was desperate. How he crawled for- 
ward, seized Dolly, and got back with her to 
Red Mustang unperceived, lie could never have 
told himself. But get back with her lie did, 
and in a flash the three were off. 

‘Dim!’ said Dolly, clinging in blissful content 
to the rough red-shirted arms. 

‘Ay,’ Jim answered, glancing down at her 
as he tightened lied Mustang’s girth ; ‘you go 
to sleep, Dolly.’ 

So Dolly’s little brown head pestled down, 
and Jim and Red Mustang made what speed 
they could, vvlfich was not a very great speed, 
although there fame solids from behind which 
made %he mare tear forward and turned Jim 
white. The Indians* were in pursuit ! 

Mile by mile, hour ^ifter hour, that fearful 
race went on. The rugged line of hills which 
marked the camp were ir^ sight now. But could 
Red Mustang hold out? She was already trem- 
bling ominously, and Jim knew' that the time 
was come. . If she were to reach the camp a! 


all, it f mu^ without h^s weight on her j ! 
back. | 

. ‘Dolly!’ be said with f a shake which made ; 
Dolly open her sleepy eyes. * I vwnt you to do 
somethin 4 for me,’ he \yent on persuasively:; 
‘I want to get down hdre, I’ve — I’ve — a par- 
tic’ler reason for wanting to get down here* — 
and the arm holding Dolly as gently as a woman’s 
kept her head turned well forward. ‘Re<**Mus- 
tang ’ll take you to the camp all right, you ’ll 
be a brave little gel! and go alone.’ * 

‘Oh!’ and Dory’s frightened clutch was* very 
firm. 

‘Will you, Dolly?’ said Jim feverishly. ‘Dolly ! 
Dolly! Little lass ! Will you? Forme.’ 

‘ Iss, Dim,’ said Dolly with quivering lips. 

Dismounting, Jim fastened her swiftly and 
firmly to the saddle, and gave Red Mustang 
the word. ‘Good-bye, Dolly and Jim’s mous- 
tache brushed the roly lips. 

‘Dood-byt^ Dili!,’ said Dolly. • 

Red Mustang whinnied uneasily, llut her 
mastef had told her to*go, aVd she went. 

‘She’ll do it,’ said. Jim with a great sigh , 
of relief. 

. The Indians were very close now. 

In a curious, concentrated kind of way, Jim 
gazed at the plain, which the moonlight \%asd 
kindling into peaceful beauty. Then, with an 
ugly light in liis eye, he drew out liis bowie- 
knife and turned to face what was before him • 

‘Whoso givetll a cup of cold water to one of 
these little ones, he givotli it*unto me.’ And 
Jim had given more than that— he had given 
his life ; for She next day Big Ben and the rest 
found him on the plain —scalped. 

CURIOSITIES IN SHOE LEATHER. 

The sandal, which was the first foot- protector, 
was lollowcd by shoes lei t open at the toes. 
These were in turn Succeeded by wooden shoes, 
and subsequently by others, so pointed and turned 
up that they were known as ‘piked’ shoes. ■ 
This caprice of fashion was copied from France, 

I where shoes were worn ‘ tipped on the snouts 
I with thin horns half a foot long.’ The rage ‘ 
for these pikes became of such an extravagant 
nature that it had to be put down by statute, 
and broad-toed footgear then came into vogue. 
This last fashion ran so much to the opposite 
extreme as to impede walking, so royal proclama- j 
tions prohibited any one wearing eliqps ‘ broader 
at the toe than six inches.’ 

Boots were first made of leather^ and after- 1 
wards of iron and brass for war purposes, , 
as we know from the 1 brazen-booted Greeks.’ 
Boots were much used in ancient as in modern 1 
times for riding and talking. Sometimes they 
were of such a clumsy kind that any movement 
in them unit have been both ungraceful and 
difficult. A pair of soldier’s boots, which were 
found in*a cupboard of an ancient building in 
Surrey, are described as weighing about ten 
pounds each. They were made of the thickest 
hide, lined and padded, with very thick soles, 
and large rowel leci spurs attached by steel chains. 

It is said that Charles XII. of Sweden wore boots 
of a similar kind j and it is not so long since - 
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our forefathers wqre hampered wit 4 remarkably 
solid aud heavy footgear. . * f 

To the OeJ e8 tials relics are more valuable 
than . the boots that have been worn by a 
magistrate. If, he resigns and leaves 'the city, 
we are told a crowd iffccompanies him from his 
residence to the gates, where his boots are drawn 
off with great 'ceremony, to be preserved in the 
;hall& jsi tice. This is the more easy to believe 
Wnen wa remember that John Chinaman is rather 
ceremonious 'on occasion with respect to wearing 
his own boots. In his beljef that there is 
nothing like old boots, the heathen Chinee is 
not peculiar. Relic-hunters have discovered that 
— hidden away for the most part in the family 
; museums of our great houses— there are boots 
and shoes treasured for their age, or valued for 
their historical associations. Collecting remark- 
able boots and antique shoes threatens to become 
the rage amongst some ladies of title. Let us 
hope they will hot forget to include *as a curiosity 
the high-heeled boot of modern times. 

In Dresden there' is fiUkl to be on View a 
number of boots, shoes, and slippers, once worn 
by emperors, kings, queens, and princes, which 
should be of much interest to relic-hunters and 
shoe-collectors. A citizen of New York is said 
to htwe in his possession a shoe and a sandal 
which were worn by Queen Elizabeth more than 
three hundred years ago. The shoe is in a 
wonderful state of preservation. Ameiicans who 
show such a weakness for royalty may be 
interested to learn that from the latest accounts 
one of our Princesses has in her wardrobe a 
couple of pair of shoe* to match every dress, and 
a lot of coloured' Russia-leather,* morocco, and 
black shoes. 

As well provided with footgear would seem j 
to be a member of the peerage whose hobby is 
to have an extensive assortment of boots. Every ! 
day of the year has its own special pair, which 
is worn for the day, and then placed upon the 
trees that belong to it until its turn comes round 
again. It is easy to Relieve that this strange 
whim necessitates the employment of a valet, 
whose work consists entirely in polishing and 
generally attending to the multitudinous foot- 
coverings of his master. 

A curiosity in the way of shoes is one which 
belonged to Louis XIV., said to be preserved 
in a palace in Venice. On its heel, we are told, 
the Dutch painter Vanloo portrayed a battle- 
scene with wonderful neatness of execution for 
so large a subject on so small a scale. An 
interesting addition to collections of such curi- 
osities would Jt>e the lady’s shoes which, it is 
said, were recently worn at a ball in Paris. In 
the leather 'near the toe of each was inserted a 
watch. 

An amusing calculation has been made that 
the powdered shoe-leather worn from off the 
soles of foot-passengers on streets and pavements 
in London alone would amount tv about a ton 
of shoe-making materials per day. It ( is not so 
absurd to imagine that some day these waste 
; particles way be utilised, when we hear that 
• vast quantities of old shoes are ground by mills 
into fine dust, which is mixed with india-rubber, 
subjected to a great pressure, coloured, and sold 
Cheap as, natural leather, for which it probably 
makes a sorry substitute. 


JBoofcs and shoes that have retired Iron! business 
through decrepitude may come in handy in still 
more strange ways. In passing under some trees, 
a gentleman’s notice was attracted by an old 
bbofc fastened to a branch. As he approached it, 
a bird flew out. On examination, tne boot was 
found to contain a nestful of young birds. 

From an Italian source it is reported that on 
the death of a poor old cobbler, when his 
relatives appeared on the scene to claim the 
succession, they were carrying all that was of 
any value away, when some one noticed an old 
shoe hanging on a nail above their heads. It 
was hauled down more in jest than earnest, 
when behold ! it turned out to be hard and 
heavy ; and on a closer inspection the shoe was 
found to contain a sum of fifty thousand francs 
in gold and bank-notes. Truly, a strange 
banking-place and lucky find. 

Boots and shoes have been used by sailors to 
drink rum out of and to bale boats. But surely 
the most extraordinary use ever made of a 
shoe — since the old woman of nursery-rhyme 
fame lived in one — was the following. A dwarf- 
son of French peasants was so small that at 
his birth a doll's wardrobe had to do duty for 
linen on the occasion. At his christening, his 
mother thought he was far too small to carry 
on the arm, so she made him a little bed in 
her own wooden shoe, and in this way carried 
him to church. The same wooden shoe after- 
wards served him for a cradle till he was six 
months old. Furtheiy-Ve arc told that when 
the child learned to walk, and the village cobbler 
was ordered to make him a pair of shoes, he 
found the task so difficult that he had to give 
it up, and no wonder, for at six years old the 
dwarf was only twenty -two inches high, and 
weighed eight pounds. 

1) 0 R 0 T II Y. 

Dorothy is debonair ; 

Little count hath she or care ; 

All her gold is in her hair. 

And the freshness of the Spring 

Round this old woild seems to cling 

When you hear her laugh or sing. 

On her sunny way she goes ; 

Much she wonders - little knows 

Love s as yet a folded rose. 

All her smiles in dimples die ; 

Glad is she, nor knows she why 

Just to live is ecstasy ! 

Lightly lie the chains, methinks, 

That have daisies for their links ; 

Youth’s the fouut where Pleasure drinks. 


Dorothy is debonair ; 

Little count hath she or care, 

Sunshine in her heait and hair. 

uM. Hkddbrwick Brownk. 
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Mount* Tarubos, though thfr castle .lock and the 
A NIGHT IN RAMAZAN. citadel itself are still in full sunlight. 

It has been a terribly hot day. All day long, Gradually the shadows creofi up the hill and 
heavy black clouds have rolled up from the quench the blaze of light in which the parapets 

Adriatic and circled round the mountains that were bathed, and then the eyes of the watchers 

shut in plain and lake ; but not n drop of rain are gladdened by •the sight of a dull red Hash, 
has fallen upon the parched and dried-up soil, followed by a bull of smoke that shoots out 
The growling of the thunder has been incessant, between the parapets from one of the old iron 
though not a breath of air has stirred the heavy guns that keep the key of North Albania. At 
leaves, or freshened the close unwholesome atmo- the same moment? the wailing cry of half-a-dozen 
sphere that scorches thimtaml lungs, and seems muezzins rings out from the mosques close by, 
to weigh oppressively upon due’s very limbs. and with a sigh of relief. the expectant group 

But evening has come at last, and the good turns and troops, with swaying fuatnnelles and a 
folk of Scodra are trudging slowly homeward jauntier air, through the great gates, to break its 
from the bazaar. In the high-road facing the long fast at the evening meal, which a great 

burial-ground in* which Ali Haidaar Pasha lies clattering among the women -kind shows to he 

buried, a knot ot Mohammedans in gold-em- nearly ready. 

broideied jacket*, and voluminous ‘ fustanelles ’ This great fast is held in * memory of the 
are standing just outside the great double gates Hegira ; but though . all good Mohammedans 
leading to the courtyard of one of the richest religiously fast during the day, yet they are 
aghas in the city. They are watching for the allowed to feast during the night-hours between 
evening gun from the citadel, which will tell sunset and sunrise. Very oiteij, friends and 
them that their weary fast is over for the day, relations come to these evening festivities, and 
and that they may go in to the evening meal, sometimes strangers are invited. During the past 
From sunrise to sunset not a morsel of food, not week wc have twice been to entertainments at 
a single cup of coffee, has touched their lips; Mohammedan houses after nightfall, and to-night 
they have passed the long hot hours of a sultry we are going again witli an English friend who 
summer day without even drinking a drop of is spending a week or two in Scodra, and is 
water or smoking a single cigarette. Some of naturally anxious to see all that he can of native 
them have had to work during the day, and some life. Luckily we have not beei* incited to the 
have tried to sleep away the laggard hours m the tedious dinner or supper, but only to tlie ‘musical 
stifling rooms of the harem, aud it is small at home ’ which is to he held afterwards ; and so, 
wonder if, faint and exhausted, they look with as we have a little time to spare, we enter a cafi 1 
angry eyes upon the Christian shopkeepers and to see how the evening is passing there. We ait 
labourers who plod along the dusty tfo.td, puffing down on a bench against the wall, in front of 
at their cigarettes with an air of having had as a bare wooden table, and call for coffee. Our 
much coffee as they pleased to drink all day long, entry causes s<jme little sensation, for I am well 
We are jiow in tlfc last qifhrter of the moon, for known ; and the bight of two Franks in a poor 
it is more than three weeks ago that the great native caf£ is something out of the common, 
fast of Ramazan began, apd the strain is begin- However, our enterprise is not rewarded, for the 
ning to tell even upon the strongest men, and to place is deplorably dull ; two or three groups of 
show itself in their haggard looks and hollow poorer Albanians sitting gloomily over their 
cheeks. But at last the sixteen sultry hours of coffee are the only representatives of the merry 
fasting are coming to a close. The city already •company we hoped to see ; while in the centre of 
lies in shadow, for the sun has sunk behind the room two Mohammedans are having their 
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Ijeads shaved % the silent proprietor if the 
kha^ and barber’s shop and his assist* 
&bt. My. friend' was , in, high spirits when we 
Entered} but a few minutes of this funereal 
gloorq have effectually taken all the fun out of 
him* ind .so w'e hastily swallow our coffee, and 
leave the, melancholy ‘ khanji ’ still scraping away 
At his custonier’s^forehead. 

* The beginning of the evening has not been 
promising, but I console my visitor with the 
assurance that at Fiscta Agha’s house things will 
be very different We therefore makp a fresh 
start, accompanied by Marco, a Christian of the 
town who, on the strength of being able to say 

* Yes, sir,’ and ‘ Oui, monsieur,’ in addition to the 
broken Italian common to his kind, passes for a 
skilled linguist," and looks upcfh all 1 travellers as 
his lawful prey. lie precedes us, dressed in full 
mountaineer ‘costume, ov^er which he vtears a 
shabby old ulster .several sizes too small for him, 
put on as & precaution against the fever that he 
insists ib lurking in the sultry night-air. In his 
right hand he carries a tightly-rolled lady’s 
umbrella of green silk, a gift from his last master ; 
and in, his left he swings a lantern, to guide us 
through the narrow streets of the Mohammedan 
quarter. On our way we pass three Zingari who 
are playing softly the air of Hadji Ali; and 
then passing out of the narrow street into an open 
space, we come to .the great double gates of Fiscta 
Agha’s house. After the usual challenges, one 
wing of the gate swings open, and we enter the 
courtyard, being rather taken aback by what 
seems to be the ghost of a huge white bird 
stretched across the yard. It is, however, only 
the aglia’s best fustanelle which he has had 
washed in view of the coming Feast of Bairam, 
and has hung across “the courtyard to tlry. As 
the fustanelle is thirty or forty yards long round 
the hem, it is not surprising that it seems to 
stretch through the darkness like the white 
wings of some giant bird, to eyes not accustomed 
tO’such an amplitude of petticoat 

By the light from an open door we make for 
the wooden staircase that leads to the balcony on 
the first floor, where Fiscta Agha greets us, and 
escorts us to the room in which the merrymaking 
is going oil. The place is crowded ; but by dint 
of pushing and elbowing, the agha pilots us 
across the floor to the seat of honour on the divan 
by his side. Instantly an attendant gives us each 

* brass ashpan, another offers us cigarettes with 
his hand on his heart, k third brings us coffee, 
and a fourth sweetmeats. We are bound by 
etiquette to refuse nothing, and ' the coffee and 
cigarettes we enjoy; but the sugar-plums we slip 
into our pocket handkerchiefs at the first con- 
venient opportunity. After we have exchanged 
compliments with our host and our friends and 
acquaintances, the music, which our entrance 
has jinterrupted, strikes up again. The musicians 
atre three in number, and squat on the floor at 
the opposite end of the room. r The leader plays 


on the * guzla, 5 a kind of mandolin, across whose 
two wire strings he tinkles his little cherry-bark 
‘ plectrum ’ with a grave and dignified air. By his 
side is an old man, with huge horn spectacles 
balanced on his hooked nose, who holds a fiddle 
upon the floor at arm’s length, and scrapes away 
solemnly with a clumsy bow on the strings that 
are turned away from him. The third musician 
is a pale and melancholy youth, who bangs a 
tambourine upon his knuckles, knees, and elbows, 
with mournful repetition, going through ali his 
movements as if he were moved by clockwork. 
Of course they play ‘Hadji Ali, the Pirate of 
Dulcigno,’ as surely as the street-boy at home 
whistles the latest comic song ; for Hadji Ali was 
an Albanian hero, and the Mohammedans of 
Scodra are in heroic mood just now. It is a 
weird and plaintive melody in the minor key, 
necessitated by the setting of the two wire strings 
of the guzla, and, though it sounds like a dirge 
pure and simple, is played in Scodra at feasts and 
festivals of every kind. Occasionally, the tam- 
bourine breaks into a long-drawn howl, drawling 
Hadji Ali’s name through his nose, in a fashion 
that reminds us of a dog baying the moon. 
There are fifty or sixty verses of ‘ Hadji Ali,’ and 
though the tambourine’s effort is the only attempt 
at singing, the musicians take us religiously 
through the air over and over again till the full 
number of verses i«.-iiccomplished. It seems 
never ending; but at last, just as we are falling 
asleep, the wailing tune fades softly away, and 
the Hadji may be considered as disposed of for 
to-night. 

More coffee, more sweetmeats, and more 
cigarettes are pressed upon us, find then some of 
the servants begin to clear a space in the centre 
of the room by pushing the people into the 
corners and making them stand close round the 
walls. Presently, a hungry-looking young fellow, 
drpssed simply in a loose cotton shirt and trousers, 
begins walking round in a cirele, keeping time to 
the rhythm of the three musicians, who have 
struck up another plaintive air. He walks round 
and round, waving his hands and balancing 
himself first on one foot and then on the other, 
but doing nothing else, while we sit anxiously 
wondering when he is going to begin. My 
English friend soon has enough of this sort of 
thing, and whispers to me to lend him my scarf- 
pin. He then opens his pocket-knife, and waits 
resignedly for the dance to end. As soon as he 
gets his opportunity, he makes Bigns to Fiscta 
Agha that lie is going to perform something ; 
then wrapping his handkerchief tightly round 
his thumb, pricks his skin surreptitiously and 
squeezes out a drop of blood. Then with his 
knife he goes through the pantomine of cutting 
off his thumb by smearing th'4 blood in a thin 
line round beneath >he nail, The Albanians 
crowd round, looking on him as an escaped 
lunatic, when suddenly with a rapid lick of nis 
tongue and a dab of his handkerchief he has 
made the long gash disappear, and has completely 
healed what looked Mke a very serious wound. 
This feat arouses every one’s curiosity; we are 
nearly stifled by the pressure of the onlookers, 
and my friend has to ao his trick over and over 
again until his thumb is as full of holes as a sieve, - 
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and he bitterly repents his desire for fame. 
Luckily for him, a counter-attraction draws the 
public attention from him, and a scolding voice 
makes every one turn to look at the other sifle 
of the room, where three small boys have profited 
by the general crowding round our divan to take 
a yataghan from the wall and to set to work at 
carving tjieir thumbs and fingers in imitation of 
the marvellous Frank. Happily, before much 
harm is done, the yataghan is taken away and the 
boys soundly cuffed ; and I quietly restore the 
pin to my scarf in the general confusion. 

After more coffee comes the great dance of the 
evening, and again the gaunt youth pirouettes 
round the ring. This time, however, something 
more striking is to be performed, and so one 
qf the beys lends him his white fustanelle ; 
another, a gold-embroidered jacket and waistcoat 
of crimson cloth ; a third, his gaiters, ornamented 
in similar fashion; and a fourth unwinds the 
long silk sash from his waist and throws it to 
the dancer. Again the slow rhythmic walk 
begins to the melancholy music of the gu/.la; 
but after a few circles the dancer stops once 
more. Fiscta Agha and Ibrahim Bey Castruti 
then draw their keen, blue Damascus blades, 
inlaid with verses of the Koran in gold, from 
their scabbards, and hand them to the silent 
dancer, who receives them solemnly, and once 
more retires to the centre of the ring. Taking 
the yataghans by their hilts, he stretches out his 
arms, places the sharp pstipts in his girdle, and 
resumes his walk round tliei room. After a few 
circles, the music quickens, and the dancer 
breaks into a polka- mazurka step, with the 
blades still sticking into his girdle. Again the 
music gets faster ; the colour rises to the dancer’s 
face; he raises the points of the yatugliaiiR and 
places them beneath his armpits, and every few 
paces bumps the floor first with one knee and 
then with the other. Faster and faster grows 
tire music, wilder and wilder grows the (lancer, 
dashing himself on the floor with ever-increasing 
energy, with arms still outstretched and points 
turned inwards ; till at last he bursts into a trantic 
valse in the middle of the room, and spins round, 
a confused mass of white fustanelle and gold and 
scarlet coat, with the bright steel-blue bladeS 
gleaming beneath his extended arms. Suddenly 
both music and dancer stop, and hurriedly re- 
turning the yataghans to their owners, the per- 
former plunges into the crowd of onlookers, and 
disappears to take off his borrowed finery. No 
one troubles to applaud ; ft is the dancers 
business ; he is paid for it, and has done his 
duty, that is all. 

By this time it is considerably past midnight, 
and so some one is sent to rouse Marco from the 
slumber into which much coffee and unlimited 
cigarettes have plunged him. As for ourselves, 
we each drain at« gulp, before leaving, a tumbler 
of the sweet pink sherbet that the Albanians 
love, fo» our throats feel like lime-kilns from 
excessive smoking. ’ I o have the curiosity to count 
the cigarette ends in my i^shpan ; they are seven- 
teen, and though the tooacco is good, yet the 
paper is very coarse and hot. Our rising is the 
signal for the general break-up of the entertain- 
ment Fiscta Agha sees us to the great gates ; 
and, as we follow the sleepy Marco and his 
lantern over the cobble-stones that pave the road, 


the npurnful melody of ‘Hadji Ali ’ ' mqa^s 
through the warm still air from* thf side-, street 
down which the three musicians* are solemnly 
making their homeward way. * » * v 

THE SURGEON OF GASTER FEL£. 

CHAPTER II.— HOW I WENT FORTH TO RASTER . 

FELL. j ^ v 

I was still engaged upon my breakfast, When 
I heard the clatter of dishes, and the land- 
lady’s footfall as she passed towards her new 
lodger’s room. An instant afterwards she had 
rushed down the passage and burst in upon me 
with uplifted harfds and startled eyes. ‘Lord 
’a mercy, sir!’ she cried, ‘and asking your pardon 
for troubling you, b # ut I’m feard o’ the young 
leildy, sir ; 6|e is got in her room.’ 

‘Why, there she is,’ said I, standing. up and 
glancing through the caseipenL ‘She has gone 
back for the flowers sh? left upon the bank.’ 

‘Oh sir, see to her, boots .and her dress I* 
cried the landlady wildly. ‘I wish her mother 
was here, sir — 1 do. Where she has been is 
more than I ken ; but her bed has not been 
lain on this night 1 * * • 

‘She lia«* felt restless, doubtless, and had gone 
for a walk, though the. hour was certainly a 
strange one.’ . • 

Mrs Adams pursed her lip and shook her 
head. But even as she stood |t the casement, 
the girl beneath looked smilingly up at her, 
and beckoned to her with a merry gesture to 
open the wiiulcrtv. 

‘ Have you my tea there V she asked, in a 
rich clear voice, with a touch of the mincing 
French accent 

‘ It is in your room, miss.’ 

* Look at my boots, Mrs Adams !’ she cried, 
thrusting them out from under her skirt ‘These 
fells of yours are dreadful places — effroyable 
— one inch, two inch ; never have I seen such 
mud ! — My dress, too — voil& !’ 

‘Eh, miss, but yoq are in a. pickle,’ cried 
the landlady, as she gazed down at the bedraggled 
gown. ‘But you must be main- weary and heavy 
for sleep.’ 

‘No, no,’ she answered, laughing. ‘I care Itofc 
for sleep. What is sleep? It is a little death — 
voila tout. But for me to walk, to run, to 
breathe the air— that is to live. I was not tired, 
and so all night I have explored these fells of 
Yorkshire.’ • •• 

* Lord ’a mercy, miss, and where .did you go V 

asked Mrs Adams. » 

She waved her hand round in a sweeping ges- 
ture which included the whole western horixon. 
‘There!’ she cried. ‘Ocomme elles sont tristes 
et sauvages, ces collines ! But I have flowers 
here. You will give me water, will you not? 
They will wither else.’ She gathered her trea- 
sures into fyer lap, and a moment later we heard 
her light springy footfall upon the stair. 

So she had been out all night, this strange 
woman. What motive could have taken her 
from her snug room on to the bleak wind-swept 
hills? Could it be merely the restlessness, the 
love of adventure of a young girl,? Or waa : 
there, possibly, some deeper meaning in this 
nocturnal journey? 
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I, thought, as I paced my 'chamber, g>f her 
drooping head, the grief upon her face, and th§ 
wild burst ofrsobbing which I had overseen in 
the garden. Her nightly mission, theft, be it 
, what it might, had left no thought of pleasure 
behind it. And yet, eve if as I walked, I could 
heat; $he .merry tinkle of her laughter, and her 
voice upraised in protest against the motherly 
care whtrewjth Mrs Adams insisted upon her 
changing her mftd-stained garments. Deep as 
were "the mysteries which my ptiulies had taught 
me to solve, here was a human problem, which 
for the moment at leaSfc was beyond my compre- 
hension." 

I had walked out on the moor in the fore- 
noon ; and on my return, as F topped the brow 
that overlooks the little town, l saw my fellow- 
lodger some little distance off among the gorse 
She had raised a light easel in froqt of her, and 
with papered bbard laid across' it, was preparing 
to paint the' magnificent landscape of rock and 
moor which Stretched avv.ty in front of hfrr. As 
I watched her, J. saw .that she waft looking 
anxiously to right and left. Close by me a pool 
of water had formed in a hollow. Dipping tlie 
cap of my pocket flask into it, 1 carried it across 
tc*,hdr. * Tliis is what you need, I think,’ said I, 
raising my cap and smiling. 

4 Merci, bien,’ she answered, pouring the water 
into her saucer. ‘I was indeed in search of 
some.’ 

‘ Miss Cameron, I believe,’ said I. ‘ I am your 
fellow-lodger. Upperton is my name. We must 
introduce ourselves in these wilds if we are not 
to be for ever strangers.’ 

4 Oh then, you live also with Mrs Adams,’ she 
cried. 1 1 had thought that there were none but 
peasants in this strange place.’ 

* I am a visitor, like yourself,’ I answered. * I 
am a student, and have come for the quiet and 
repose which my studies demand.’ 

* Quiet indeed,’ said she, glancing round at the 
vast circle of silent moors, with the one liny line 
of gray cottages which sloped down beneath us. 

‘And yet not quiet enough,’ I answered, laugh- 
ing, ‘for I have been forced to move farther into 
the fella for the absolute peace which I require.’ 

4 Have you then built a house upon the fells ?’ 
she asked, arching her eyebrows. 

‘I have, and hope within a few days to occupy 
it’ 

* Ah, but that is trisfce/ she cried. £ And where 
is it, then, this house which you have built?’ 

4 It is over yonder,’ I answered. * See that 
stream which, lies like a silver band upon the 
distant motjr. It is the Gaster Beck, and it runs 
through Gaster Fell.’ 

She started, and turned upon me her great dark 
questioning eyes with a look in which surprise, 
incredulity, and something akin to horror seemed 
to be struggling for a master v. 

‘And you will live on the Gaster Fell?’ she 
cried. rt 

‘So I have planned.— But what do you know 
of Gaster Fell, Miss Cameron?’ I asked. ‘I had 
thought that you were a stranger in these parts.’ 

‘Indeed, I have never been here before,’ she 
answered. ‘But I have heard my brother talk 
of these Yorkshire moors ; and if I mistake not, 
I have heard him name this very one as the 1 
wildest aind most savage of them all.’ 


‘ Very likely,* said I carelessly. 4 It is indeed 
a dreary place.’ 

‘Then why live there?’ she cried eagerly. 
‘Consider the loneliness, the bareness, the want 
of all comfort and of all aid, should aid he 
needed.’ 

‘ Aid ! What aid should be needed on Gaster 
Fell V 

She looked down and shrugged heT shoulders. 
‘ Sickness may come in all placeR,’ said she. * If 
I were a man, I do not think I would live alone 
on Gaster Fell.’ 

‘ I have braved worse dangers than that,’ said 
I, laughing ; ‘ but I fear that your picture will be 
spoilt, tor the clouds are banking up, and already 
1 feel a few raindrops.’ 

Indeed, it was high time we were on our way 
to shelter, for even ns I spoke there came the 
sudden steady swish of the shower. Laughing 
merrily, my companion threw her light Rliawl 
over her head, ami, seizing picture and easel, ran 
with the lithe grace of a young fawn down the 
furze-clad slope, while 1 followed after with 
camp-stool and paint-box. 

Deeply as my curiosity had been aroused by 
this strange waif which had been cast up in our 
West Riding hamlet, I found that with fuller 
knowledge, of her my interest was stimulated 
rather than satisfied. Thrown together as we 
were, with no thought in common with the good 
people who summndeihuis, it was not long before 
a friendship and confidence arose between ns. 
Together we strolled over the moors in the morn- 
ings, or stood upon the Moorstone Crag to watch 
the red sun sinking beneath the distant waters 
of Morecambe. Of herself she spoke frankly and 
without reserve. Her mother had died young, 
and her youth had been spent in the Belgian 
convent from which she had just finally returned. 
Iler father and one brother, she told me, con- 
stituted the whole of her family. Yet, when 
the talk chanced to turn upon the causes which 
had brought her to so lonel\ a dwelling, a strange 
reserve possessed her ; and she would either 
relapse into silence or turn the talk into another 
channel. For the rest, she was an admirable 
companion — sympathetic, well lead, with the 
quick piquant daintiness of thought which she 
had brought with her from her foreign training. 
Yet tlie shadow which I had observed in her on 
the first morning that 1 had seen her was never 
far from her mind, and 1 have seen her merriest 
laugh frozen suddenly upon her lips, as though 
some dark thought lurked within her, to choke 
down the mirth and gaiety of her youth. 

It was the eve of my departure from Kirkby- 
Malhonse that we sat upon the green bank in the 
garden, she with dark dreamy eyes looking sadly 
out over the sombre fells ; while I, with a book 
upon my knee, glanced covertly at her lovely 
profile, and marvelling to inyself how twenty 
years of life could have stamped so sad rnd wist- 
ful an expression upon it. . 

‘You nave read much,’ I remarked at last. 
‘Women have opportunities now such as their 
mothers never knew. , Have you ever thought of 
going farther — of seeking a course of college or 
even a learned profession V 

She smiled wearily at the thought. ‘I have 
no aim, no ambition,’ she said. 4 My future is 
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black— confused —a chaos. My life is like to one I she should ^1 low* me to depart without a word 


go V said &lwf: •* 


Boon they wind to left and wind to right, and there was a quick scurry of feet on the stair, 
so mid rocks and over crags until they lose them- and there she was beside me all panting with 
selves in some quagmire. At Brussels my path her own haste. 

was straight ; but now, mon Dieu, who is there * Then you go, you really go V said site; •* 
can tell me where it leads?’ 4 My studies call me.’ < • 

4 It might take no prophet to do that. Miss ‘ And to Gaster Fell?’ she asked. * * 

Cameron,’ quoth I, with the fatherly manner ‘ Yes, to the ootjage which 1 have built there.’ 

which twoscore years may show towards one. ‘ If ‘ And you will live alone there V 

I may read your life, 1 would venture to say that ‘ With my hundred companions who lie in that 

you were destined to fulfil the lot of woman — cart’ 

to make some good man happy, and to shed ‘ Ah, books !’ she cried, with a pretty shrug of 


4 My studies call me.’ < • 

‘ And to Gaster Fell?’ she asked. * * 

‘Yes, to the cotjage which 1 have built there.' 

4 And you will live alone there V 
4 With my hundred companions who lie in that 
cart’ 

‘Ah, books !’ she cried, with a pretty shrug of 


around, in some wider circle, the pleasure which her graceful shoulders. — ‘But you will make me 
your society has given me since first I knew a promise V 


a promise r 

• ‘ What is it?’ I asked in surprise. 
‘It is a small tiling ; you wil 


in a voice that quivered witli emotion. answer to her extraordinary request. 

‘ Dare not !’ It was a strange tiling tor me to find mysfclf^t 

‘It is not for me. I have other things to do. last duly installed in my lonely dwelling. For 
That path of which I spoke is oue which I must me, now, the horizon was bounded by the. barren 


and distrust of mankind, 
risk as well as a happiness.' 


Marriage brings 


words which had t alien from her lips. 


‘ 1 will never marry,' said she, with a sharp ‘ It is a small Hung ; you will not refuse 
decision which surprised and somewhat amused me ?’ * • .. 

me. 4 You have but to ask it.' 

4 Not marry; and why ?’ She*bent forward litr beautiful »face with an 

A strange look passed over her sensitive expression of the utmost and most intense earnest- 
features, ami she plucked nervously at the grass ness. ‘You will bolt your door at night?' said 
on the bank beside her. ‘ 1 dare not,’ said she, s]ie, and was gone ere 1 could say a word fa 


tread alone.’ circle of wiry unproti table grass, patelied over 

‘But this is morbid,' said I. ‘Why should with furze bushes^ and scarred by the protrusion of 
your lot, Miss Camcroity.be separate lrom that Nature’s gaunt and granite ribs. A duller, wearier 
of my own sisters, or the thousand other young waste I have never seen ; but its* dullness was its 
ladies whom every season brings out into the very charm. What was thure in the failed rolling 
world ? But perhaps it i& that vou have a fear lulls, or in tlwe blue silent aft’li of heaven., to 


distract my thoughts from the high thoughts 
which engrossed them ? I had left the great 


risk as well as a happiness. which engrossed them ( i had leit the great 

‘The risk would be with the man who married drove of mankind, and had wandered away, for 
me/ she cried. And then in an instant, as though better or worse, upon a side-path of my own. 
she had said too much, she sprang to her feet With them, 1 had hoped to leave grief, disap- 
and drew her mantle round her. ‘The night-air poiiitmcnt, and emotion, and all other petty 
y chill, Mr Upperton,’ said she, and so swept human weaknesses. To live for knowledge, and 
swiftly away, leaving me to muse over the strange knowledge alone, that was the highest aim which 


life could oiler. And yet upon the very first ' 


I had* feared that this woman’s coming might night which I spent at Gaster Fjjdl there came 
draw me from my studies ; but never had I a strange incident to ftad my thoughts back once ■ 
anticipated that my thoughts and interests could more to the world which I had left behind j 
have been changed in so short a time. I sat latJb me. 

that night in my little study, pondering over my It had been a sullen and sultry evening, with 
future course. She was young, she was fair, she great livid cloud-banks mustering in the west, 
was alluring, both from her own beauty and from As the night wore on, the air within my little 
the strange mystery that surrounded hei. And cabin became closer and more oppressive. A 
yet, what was she, that she should turn me lrom weight seemed to rest upon my brow and my 
the high studies that filled hiy mind, or change chest. From far away, the 4<>w , j umble of 
me from the line of life which T had marked thunder came moaning over the lyoor. Unable 
out for myself ? I was no boy, that 1 should to sleep, I dressed, and standing at my cottage door, : 
be swayed and shaken by a dark eye or a looked on the black solitude which surrounded .. 


woman’s smile, and yet three days had passed, me. There was no breeze below ; but above, the 
and my work lay where 1 had left it. Clearly, clouds were sweeping majestically across the sky, 
it was time that I should go. I set my teeth, with half a moon peeping at times between the 

and vowed that* another day should not have rifts. The ripple of the Gaster Beck and the dull 

passed before I should have snapped this newly- hooting of a distant owl were the only sounds 
formed *tie, and Sought tlfe lonely retreat which which broke upon my ear. Taking the narrow 
awaited me upon the moors. sheep- path* which ran by the stream, I strolled 

Breakfast was liarhly over in the morning along it for some hundred yards, and had turned 

before a peasant draggeu up to the door the to retrace my steps, when the moon was fiually 

rude hand-cart which wqs to convey my few buried beneuth an ink-black cloud, and the dark- 
personal belongings to my ljew dwelling. My ness deepened so suddenly, that I could see 
tellow-lodger had kept l»er room ; and steeled neither the path at my feet, the stream upon my 
as my mind was against her influence, I was yet 1 'right, nor the rocks upon my left. I was stand* 
conscious of *a little throb of disappointment that ing groping about in the thick gloom, when 1 
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there came a crash of thundetf wifclr a flpsh of 
lightning which lit up the whole vast fell, so 
(hat every buah and rock stood out clear and 
hard in the livid light It was but for an instant, 
and yet that momentary view struck a thrill of 
fear and astonishment through me, for in my 
very path, not twenty yards before me, there 
stood *& woman, the livid light beating upon her 
face and showing up every detail of her dress and 
features. There* was no mistaking those dark 
eyes, .that tall graceful figure. It was she— Eva 
Cameron, the woman whom I thought I had for 
ever left. For an instant I stood petrified, 
marvelling whether this could indeed be she, or 
whether it was some figment conjured up by my 
excited brain. Then I ran swiftly forward in 
the direction where 1 had seen her, calling loudly 
upon her, but without reply. Again 1 called,, 
and again no answer came Hack, save the melan- 
choly wail of the owl. A second flash illumin- 
ated the landscape, and the moon burst out from 
behind its cloud. But I 1 could not, thefcigh I 
climbed upon a knoll which overlooked the 
whole moor, see any sigh of this strange mid- 
night wanderer. For an hour or more I tra- 
versed the fell, and at last found myself back at 
my Ktfcle cabin, still uncertain as to whether it 
had been a woman or a shadow upon which I 
had gazed. 

For the three days which followed this mid- 
night storm I bent myself doggedly to my work. 
From early morn till late at night I immured 
myself in my ' little study, with my whole 
thoughts buried in my. books and my parchments. 
At last it seemed to me that I had reached that 
haven of rest, that oasis of study for which 1 had 
so often sighed. But alas for my hopes and my 
plannings ! Within a week of my flight from 
Kirkby-Malhouse, a strange and most unforeseen 
series of events not only broke in upon the calm 
of my existence, but filled me with emotions 
so acute as to drive all other considerations from 
my mind. 


A TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 

Fifty-four years ago the first railway in Canada, 
a s^hort line of sixteen miles, was opened in the 
province of Quebec. Even in their wildest dreams, 
our colonial kinsmen would not then have con- 
ceived the possibility of a Trans-continental Rail- 
way stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast; yet .the greater part of this difficult enter- 
prise has been accomplished during the present 
decade, and it is now possible to enter the cars at 
Montreal and to travel without a change straight 
: through to Vancouver, on the shores of the Pacific, 
a distance of nearly three thousand miles. 

The union of the four eastern provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia into one confederation by the British North 
America Act of 1867 gave the first impetus to 
this great design, which was still further acceler- 
ated by the addition of Manitoba and the Norfch- 
" west Provinces three years later, and the subse- 
quent accession of British Columbia in 1871. In 
1875, the enterprise was definitely taken in hand 
by .the Canadian Government; but local jealousies 


and the strife of political parties in the Parlia- 
ment Houses at Ottawa prevented the actual work 
of construction from making any very effectual 
progress. ^ At length, towards the close of the 
year 1880, it was decided by almost universal 
consent to entrust the undertaking to private 
enterprise ; accordingly, in the early part of 1881 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company Was char- 
tered by the Government, and entered into a con- 
tract to complete the work within the limit of 
ten years. 

But although the Government had thus handed 
over the direct management of the affair to a 
private company, their contributions towards the 
success of the undertaking were numerous and 
| important. During the six years which had 
passed before the granting of the charter, the 
whole country from Ottawa to Vancouver had 
been carefully surveyed — in itself no inconsider- 
able undertaking -and the line of route deter- 
mined upon. One thousand miles of railway were 
also handed over to the company, including the 
previously completed line running from Quebec 
to Ottawa ; a shorter line in British Columbia, 
extending as far as Kamloops Lake ; and a par- 
tially finished section, four hundred and twenty- 
five miles m length, m the then almost unknown 
region extending from Lake Superior to Winni- 
peg. In addition to this the Government bestowed 
upon them a subsidy of twenty-five million 
dollars, together with jtfghteen million acres of 
land lying along the projected line of route. 

With these liberal contributions, the company 
vigorously commenced the formidable task of 
bridging over the remaining nineteen hundred 
miles of country, extending in an almost unbroken 
line from Ottawa to British Columbia. Early in 
1881, operations were begun in the neighbour- 
hood of Winnipeg, and in the course of the year 
one hundred ami sixty miles of railway were 
completed, stretching westward towards the Rocky 
Mountains. During the following year, still more 
rapid progress was made, an additional two hun- 
dred and ninety miles of railroad being con- 
structed. In 1883, in spite of engineering diffi- 
culties, the line reached the summit of the 
Rockies; and in 1884 was carried as far as the 
Selkirk*, moie than ten hundred and fifty miles 
from Winnipeg. So rapidly did the work pro- 
ceed, that it is reckoned that at least three miles 
of railroad weie completed on every working clay. 
Meanuhile, the line was being advanced with 
ecpial energy through the difficult region lying 
between Ottawa and Lake Superior, till at length, 
early in 1885, a continuous line of rail connected 
Manitoba and the North-west Provinces with 
Eastern Canada. At the same time extensive 
operations were being carried on in British 
Columbia, the company starting from Kamloops 
Lake, and working eastward to .meet the line of 
rail as it steadily advanced from Winnipeg. The 
two bands of workers eventually met ati Craig- 
ellachie, in Eagle Pass, an opening in the Gold 
Range of mountains, at a distance of two thousand 
five hundred miles from Montreal, and upwards 
of four hundred from Vancouver. There, on 
November 7, 1885, was laid the last mil of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ; and by midsummer of 
Hlie following year the whole line was in working 
order. 



“H SSJaT’ A TRANS-CONTI! 


A journey across a part or the whole of the 
company’s lines is the best means of realising the 
in&gnitticle of the enterprise thus successfully 
accomplished. Alike to the lover of the pictur- 
esque, to the sportsman, and to the emigrant, tne 
Canadian Pacific Railway offers almost unpre- 
cedented advantages. The scenery is varied and 
picturesque ; lake and river and plain follow one 
another xft almost endless succession, while towards 
the west coast, the great chain of the Rocky 
Mountains and other less important ranges offer 
an agreeable variety to the landscape. Game of 
all sorts abounds in the neighbourhood of the 
Rockies ; and the planter and ranchman of the 
north-west are conveyed swiftly and comfortably 
to their destination in the colonist-cars specially 
provided by the company. 

On the east coast, the best point of departure 
is Montreal, which is easily accessible either by 
rail from New York or by the direct sea-route 
up the St Lawrence from Liverpool. The Pacific 
express leaves the terminus at Montreal at 8.40 
every Monday night, and reaches its destina- 
tion at Vancouver at 2.25 the following Sunday 
afternoon. Travellers new to the country here 
make their first acquaintance with the American, 
cars, which, unlike the railway carriages on 
almost all European lines, are entered by dooib 
placed at each end ot the compartment. A 
narrow gangway runs down the middle, and each 
car is arranged to seat eighty passengers. Free- 
dom of locomotion is also secured by the possi- 
bility of passing from or.* car to another, each 
being united to the one adjoining by a platform 
protected on both sides by a firm iron hand- 
rail. 

Leaving the island on which Montreal stands, 
the railway soon deserts the banks of the St 
Lawrence, and ascends the valley of the broad 
and beautiful Ottawa. In four horns’ time, 
Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion, is reached. 
For some miles before approaching the city, a 
fine view is obtained of the Parliament Buildings, 
beautifully situated on a bold cliff overlooking 
the river. Above the town, a white cloud of 
mist and spray shows the position ot the Chau- 
diere Falls ; while for a considerable distance 
along the river the banks are lined with immei^e 
piles of lumber. 

Between Ottawa and Port Arthur, a choice of 
routes is provided. The Lake route goes by 
Toronto and Owen Sound, and thence by the 
company’s steamers across Lakes Huron and 
Superior; the All-rail route runs , due west, 
skirting the northern shores of Lake Superior. 
In cases where time and expense is no object, 
the Lake route is to be preferred, as it gives 
an opportunity of visiting Toronto, the second 
largest city in the Dominion. Situated on the 
shore of Lake Ontario, it is handsomely laid 
out in blocks op the invariable system of every 
American town of any size and importance, and 
contains numerous park*? and public buildings. 
Toronto University, one of the finest specimens 
of architecture in North America, was unfortu- 
nately burnt down in thf early part of the present 
year and its valuable library all but destroyed. 
The Falls of Niagara are^ also within easy reach, 
either by railway vid Hamilton, or by the steamer 
which crosses the western extremity of the lakes 
and disembarks passengers at Lewiston, a small 
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town bn the Niagara River,# about # aeven miles 
below 4he Falls. 

• The two routes unite again at Port Arthur, a 
rapidly growing town, situated on Ihe head-waters 
of Lake Superior, at a ^distance of nearly on© 
thousand miles from Montreal. Long piers, and 
wharfs crowded with* shipping, great piles of 
lumber, coal, and merchandise, heavy ^eight- 
trains laden with grain, flour, and cattle; meet 
the view on all sides, and help tet indicate the 
daily increasing importance of tlie traffic of Mani- 
toba and the North-west. Tlie neighbourhood of 
Lake Superior used to bp the headquarters of 
the once formidable tribe of the Ojibways, amid 
whose territories Longfellow laid the scene of 
his celebrated poem of Iliawatha . 

Winnipeg is the next stage in the. westward 
journey. For a considerable time after leaving 
•the shores of the lake the railway runs through 
a wild rock)* distinct. It was through this region 
that General Wolaeley led his army iil»1870, to 
supples a rebellion pf the half-breeds on the 
Red lfiver, in the course of which* he gained the 
experience in the use. of boats for conveying 
infantry, subsequently utilised on a far larger 
scale in the ascent of the rapids of the Nile. 
Some of these abandoned bouts are still # to be 
seen from the raflway. Since the advent of 4he* 
i ail way, Winnipeg- has grown from an obscure 
frontier post into a considerable town of Vipwards 
of thirty thousand inhabitants. From the advan- 
tages of its situation, it has become the natural 
centre of the traffic of the Nprth-west. At a 
distance from Montreal of about fourteen hun- 
dred miles, it is almost eiactjy in the centre of 
the Dominion? North and south and west it is 
provided with hundreds of miles of excellent 
water accommodation ; while on the other hand 
it stands on the very verge of the grain-bearing 
districts of Cunuda, which extend westward almost 
to the base of tlie Rocky Mountains. The farmers 
and ranchmen of the Noitli-west, the hunter and 
trapper from Hudson* Bay, tlie Indiuns and half- 
breeds t>f the Red River, all bring the fruits of , 
their industry to Winnipeg, there to receive in 
exchange the product^ of a more -advanced civili- 
sation. 

After leaving Winnipeg, the entire character of 
the country changes. For hours the railway 
pursues its course through the midst of* the 
wheat-growing districts of Manitoba and the 
North-west. Beyond tlie comparatively narrow 
belt of cultivated land on either side of the line, 
the boundless prairie extends to the far-distant 
horizon. As the Rocky Mountains anempproached, 
the country again assumes a more 'broken appear- 
ance. Antelope, moose, elk, and other smaller 
game, become more and more frequent ; while 
traces of the now almost extinct buffalo are still 
to be seen here and there along the line of route. 
At Crowfoot, the first view of the Rockies is 
obtained, still, however, more than a hundred 
miles away ;*aml at Calgary their ascent is coin* 
menced. • The railway gradually ascends the 
valley of the Bow River, until at Banff the 
highest point of the pass is gained at an elevation 
of one mile above the sea-level, though the higher 
peaks of the range tower for another seven thou- 
sand feet towards the sky. 

Leaving Banff, the railway follows the course > 
of the Columbia River down the celebrated 
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Kicking-horse Pa si. Soon another range of 
mountains, the Selkirks, come into view; their 
sides clad with a. denifc growth of forest, indi-' 
vidual member? of which rise to a height, of over 
three hundred feet. Wlym the summit is reached, 
the scenery is of almost indescribable grandeur. 
All around are glaciers, by the side of which 
the greatest in the Alps would be dwarfed into 
insignificance. Descending by a series of loons 
and curves, the Columbia River, now considerably 
broader and deeper after itfe great detour round 
the base of the Selkirks, again' comes into view. 
One more range of mountains has still to be 
crossed. . The Gold Range, however, being cleft 
directly across its middle, presents no obstacles 
to the* railway, which here pursues its way for 
forty miles between two vast walls of almost 
perpendicular cliff. As the Pacific coast is ap- 
proached, farms and orchards become frequent, ' 
a climate being, reached somewhat resembling 
that of ofcr own island ; and at length at 2.25 on 
Sunday afterftpon, the train reaches its destina- 
tion at Vancouver, having accomplished its long 
journey of three ♦ thousand miles in six days 
thirteen hours and thirty-five minutes from the 
time of its departure from Montreal. 

A single glance at the map will show the most 
' casual observer the importance of this railway to 
the future of Canada. Its immediate effect was 
to make the consolidation of Canada into a united 
whole a reality as well as a name. The great iron 
road running through the length and breadth 
of the land houvd together provinces the must 
remote ; and, like the arteries of the human 
bod j', conveyed the life-giving blood of commerce 
from one end of the Dominion to the other. 
Places which could formerly be reached only 
after a long and arduous journey, now, by means 
of the railway, became accessible in a few days. 
Villages rapidly grew into thriving towns, and 
farms and homesteads sprang up in the unculti- 
vated wilderness. Increased facility of transit also 
gave rise to a corresponding increase in produc- 
tion. The farmers of Manitoba and the f North- 
west, being enabled to forward their produce to 
the sea-coast at* comparatively low rates, at once 
commenced to export wheat and other kinds of 
grain in large quantities. The annual export has 
continued steadily increasing, and has now, five 
years after the completion of the railway, risen 
to a considerable importance. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway also holds out 
inducements to visitors bound for China and 
Japan. In the f^st-soiling steamers of this com- 
pany whiclfvun from Vancouver to Ilong-kong 
and Yokohama 1 , the journey from Liverpool has 
been shortened by several days, thus effecting a 
saving both of time and expense ; and already 
the mails are conveyed by the new route. It is 
possible also, under certain conditions, that the 
same railway might form an invaluable means 
of communication with our Indiaij empire and 
other possessions in the East. 

The energy, the skill, and the science of the 
, white man have aroused Canada from the leth- 
argy in which she has for so long been entranced 
under the rule of her former inhabitants. Com- 
merce and ciyilisation have sprung up in the 
track of the railroad, like the flowers which arose 
beneath the tread of the virgin goddess of Spring. 

! Even now the vision of Longfellow’s ideal Indian 


warrior jseems well on its way towards realisa- 
tion : 

All the land was full of people, 

, Restless, struggling, toihng, striving, 

Speaking many tongues, yet feeling 
But one heart-beat in their bosoms. 

In the woodlands rang their axes, 

Smoked their towns in all the valleys, 

Over all the lakes and rivers 
Rushed their great canoes of thunder. 

Another fifty years of uninterrupted progress and 
prosperity will bring this vision to a literal ful- 
filment ; and Canada, whether as an independent 
community, or as a self-governing dependency of 
the British empire, will doubtless play an im- 
portant part in the future history of the world. 


THE LAST KING OF YEWLE. 

CHAPTER VII.— ON THE TRACK. 

The day after writing his letter to Mrs King, 
Francis Gray was surprised by a visit from Mr 
Stokes, and then learned for the first time that 
the old butler had left Yewle. 

‘I had hoped to die there, Mr Gray,’ the old 
man said sadly ; ‘ but I couldn’t bear the house 
with its new master. I only hope he’ll drink 
hisself to death before long.’ 

‘ Drink V said Gray, surprised. 

‘He’s always drinking; it’s notorious all over 
the parish, to every body^xeept the ladies at the 
vicarage. It’s downright criminal, Mr Gray,’ 
exclaimed the old man, bringing down his hand 
heavily on the table, ‘that the man should be 
allowed to marry Miss Agnes. He ’ll break her 
heart in three months, and her mother’s too.’ 

‘ But is it certain, Stokes, that she is going to 
marry him?’ 

‘ Certain ? He ’a getting the house ready for 
her, and the curate is going to live in the vicar- 
age , as parson of Yewle. — Mark my words, Mr 
Gray ; it’s some dark scheme lie’s carrying out in 
marrying the poor girl. And he ’ll get back her 
money too.’ 

1,4 That reminds me, Stokes, to ask }’ou a 
question. You remember I was over at the 
vicarage the last evening Mr Rowan was alive. 
Was it while I was away that he made his 
will?* 

4 1 1 was. Master was very restless and fretful. 
Lord bless you, Mr Gray, he must have written 
out twenty wills that evening, to judge by the 
lot of paper lie tore up and flung in the basket. 
And this is how it was, as Wilson the under- 
gardener can tell you. Master rang for me, and 
when I came in, he had two big sheets of paper 
before him, full of writing. Wjlson was doing 
something outside in the grounds, and master 
called him in, too. 44 Phave mflde my wjll,” he 
said, “and I want you both to witness my signa- 
ture.” He took up first ohe sheet and looked 
over it, then the otner, ahd then looked from one 
to t’ other, for all the world like a man that didn’t 
know which it w as to be. 44 This is the one,” he 
said at last ; and tfe both looked on while he 
oigned it, and then signed otir names to it. 
14 Now it ’s done,” said master ; nnd he took the 
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other one and tore it up in bits, and flung them 
in the basket along with the rest. But after we 
left him, master grew dreadfully fidgety again, 
for Wilson saw him going about the ground* ; 
and in an hour or so Wilson came round for a 
glass of ale and says to me : “ Mr Stokes, master 
ain’t satisfied with that will : mark my words, 
Mr Stokes, if he don’t tear it up and make 
another!*’ And sure enough, Mr Gray,’ con- 
tinued Stokes, ‘the words were hardly spoken 
when master rang for me. Wilson went back to 
his w’ork, though the six o’clock bell had gone ; 
and when 1 came into the study, there was 
another will ready to be signed ! Master said he 
had made a mistake in the other one ; and Wilson 
was called in again, and we witnessed him signing 
this one. He seemed satisfied now — although,’ 
added Stokes solemnly, ‘ the Lord alone can 
account for it, seeing that the will left Yewle to 
Mr Richard Kini* ' — Next morning, after finding 
master dead in liis chair, 1 had the presence of 
mind to look and see whether the last will wasn’t 
torn up too ; but it wasn’t.’ 

‘How could you tell that, Stokes? You 
couldn’t identify the last will, if it had been 
torn up like the other, among a basketful of 
fragments.* 

‘ 1 could, Mr Gray, because the last one, I 
noticed, was wrote out on white paper, and all 
the others was on blue paper.’ 

Francis Gray was the only person to whom 
Rowan King had give* any explanation of his 
reason for disposing of Yqvvle as lie had done. 
To him it was quite intelligible, if not quite 
satisfactory ; but Yewle had to go to somebody, 
and if not to Charles King, then to whom else 
could it be left except to Richard ? The bequest 
of the twenty thousand to Agnes King lather 
marked Rowan’s affection for the girl than any 
alteration of the arrangements for his brother’s 
emigration. There was nothing, therefore, in 
the coutents of the will to surprise Francis 
Gray. 

The thought of Agnes becoming the wife of 
Richard King was dreadful to the young man. 
lie knew — he had overheard —the understanding 
on which she had promised ; but King must have 
been working on her weakness to bring lier to 
forego the condition now. Her father's name 
was not cleared, and it was more than doubtful 
whether Richard King was not deliberately 
deceiving her wnth liis promises. That Agnes 
did not love him, Gray would have sworn. 

His employer being absent from London for a 
week, Gray had little or nothing to do, and one 
evening he wrote a line to Mr Rmtoul to ask if 
he might cull next day. The solicitor answered, 
naming an hour. 

In the course of the interview, Francis Gray 
was startled on hearing from Mr* Rintoul that 
Richard King #had lost the ‘girl’s money at 
gambling. ‘ It is the talk of liis club,’ said Mr 
RintoiU j ‘and flow he is Shout to borrow twenty- 
five thousand on mortgage. It is the first mort- 
gage th&t has ever "been placed on the estate,’ 
Baid the solicitor regretfully. ‘I am afraid Mr 
Richard will run through the old acres.’ 

‘Could no means be* devised, Mr Rintoul,’ 
Gray asked, with a little embarrassment, ‘ to put 
a stop to this marriage V • 

The solicitor observed him with attentive 


interest for* moment. ‘ Thefe is only one person 
who ciuld prevent it,’ he answered. 

* ‘ Who is that, Mr Rintdhl ?’ 

‘Charles King.’ 

‘Then I am afraid it cannot be prevented/ 
said Gray despondently. * Charles King is igno- 
rant of all this, and is gone out of England — 
no one can tell where.’ 

* How do you know that?’ # 

‘ I infer it from what he sai£ ter Stokes that 
night at Yewle.’ 

‘But he had nfl money V 

4 Oh yes ; he gave Stokes a ten-pound note ; 
indeed, 1 have the note myself, as 1 gave Stokes 
gold for it. No doubt Mrs King had furnished 
her husband with the money.’ 

‘ Has it not struck you/ aslced the solicitor, * as 
^inconsistent with the intentions which Charles 
King avowed to liis (fife, that he should leave the 
country V • • • 

The question brought Francis Gray “again in 
contact with the terrible fear which'no confidence 
in the vicar’s innocence could wholly extinguish 
— the fear that it was liis insaite hand that struck 
the fatal blow that night. How vividly he 
lemembered poor Mrs King’s terror the next 
morning, until sjje was assured that there had, 
been no murder ! • 

* 1 know what is* in your mind, Gray/} said the 
solicitor. ‘I have the* best reason £o know, 
however, that Charles King is in England. He 
is a ticket-of- leave man, and is bound to report 
himself at stated times to the* police. He has 
done so within the past w^ek in London.’ 

4 A guilty n^ni would never do that/ exclaimed 
Gray with excitement. 

* At least an accused or suspected man would 
not. —But who accuses or suspects him? It is 
not even known — beyond all doubt — that Rowan 
King was murdered. Ricliai’4 King suspects it, 
as his efforts to discover the body have proved ; 
and his object is to. fasten the crime on some 
individual. Is not that quite clear?’ asked the 
lawyer 'dryly. 

Francis Gray was aghast, for the first time, 
with the horrible suspicion tliat*Ricliard Kings 
aim was to suggest that the murder had been 
committed by Charles King. He knew that the 
vicar had been at Yewle that night. „ 

* Mr Rintoul/ said Gray, pale with horror, ‘this 

is ail too terrible to think of. It would be better 
for Agnes King if she were dead. The man’s 
schemes are inscrutable. Could you not see the 
vicar and talk to him ? He w §uld i^ut be afraid 
of you.’ * 

‘1 have tried to see him, but he has dis- 
appeared once moie. All that call* be done is 
to wait till lie lias to repot t himself again.’ 

‘You may not be able to catch him just then. 
Doesn’t lie seem to be avoiding recognition ? ’ 

‘ That certainly is so. I know' nothing of his 
motives. Tfcey may be very wandering ones, 
for his first impulse, I think, in afiy difficulty 
should h^e been to come to me.’ 

Fr ancis Gray stood up and walked over to the 
window of the solicitor’s room, which looked out 
on the Victoria Embankment He did not know 
what to do or what to suggest. But above and 
beyond all, the prospect of Agnes King becoming 
the wife of the master of Yewie was an agony to 
him. 
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The keen solicitoe saw this, and rather startled i 
him .by saying: ‘I suspect strongly, Mr*Gray, 
that— you won’t mind *my speaking plainly?— 6 
that you are ill love with Agnes King yourself. 
If this is so, why don^fc you go and carry her 
off? 

‘For several reasons, Mr Rintoul. In the first 
place, don’t know at all whether she cares a pin 
about me — I *m inclined to think she doesn’t ; in 
the second place, she is engaged to Richard King ; 
and lastly, her mother is vdry desirous of seeing 
them married.’ « 

‘Then. I don’t see what we can do. He will 
, make hey his wife.’ 

Francis Gray sighed, ‘I* confess, sir,’ he said, 

; ‘that — without any thought o( myself — it was 
; the hope that you might be able to do something 
to stop the marriage that made me wish to see 
: you.’ s 

< ‘How have ypu become so ^certain that the 
marriage is near at hand ?’ 

Gray described the visit he had had *.from 
Stokes in so far as it bore upon the matter. 
Then, without having given a previous thought 
to . the subject, he asked : 4 Do you recollect, Mr 
: Rintoul, the kind of paper on which Mr Rowan 
, King’p will was written V 

‘Of course I do,* replied the lawyer, looking 
1 up witW some surprise. * It was common blue 
! foolscap. 

‘Bluef 

■ ‘Blue foolscap, such as you ean purchase at 
any stationer’s simp.’ 

i For half a minute the young man’s rising 
! excitement deprived him of wordsj and when he 
' spoke he fairly startled the impassive man of law. 
‘Then, Mr Rmtoul, there was a later will made 
that evening — a will written on white paper !’ 

After Gray had repeated the butler’s story to 
Mr Rintoul, the latter sat for some minutes with 
, his finger-tips pressed to his forehead. ‘ If the 
' butler’s recollection of that evening is correct,’ he 
said at length, ‘the matter begins to wear a 
: serious look. But there are one or two’ points 
which want clearing up. Mr Rowan posted to 
me the blue will on tne day before his death, 
and it was of this will that probate was granted. 
Supposing him, then, to have made the second 
will, why did he not destroy the first V 

‘I can answer that,’ said Gray. ‘The post 
leaves Yewle at five o’clock, and according to 
: Stokes it was after six when he and Wilson were 
called into the study a second time. The bell 
dismissing the workmen — the six o’clock bell — 
had already l gi>ne/ 

‘Very well.* Another point still remains. 
Supposing t&is second will to have been made, 
what has become of it?’ 

‘It will either be somewhere in the study — 

■ or,’ the alternative was inevitable, ‘ Richard King 
will have discovered and destroyed it.’ 

‘Just so,’ said Mr Rintoul ; ‘or it may possibly 
hove been in the dead man’s pocket ; who knows ? 

; However, the great point is to put il beyond 
; doubt that a second will was made j ufter that we 
can look for it.' 

p t * What do you propose to do V 
r *' < 4 T myself can do nothing,’ said' Mr Rintoul, 

’ Shruggiug his shoulders. ‘I am Mr Richard 
, Kintp solicitor for the present, though I am not 
speaking to you in that capacity. I think you 


had beet run down to Yewle yourself— a stranger 
hanging about the place would arouse suspicion.’ 

‘ What could I do at Yewle ?’ Gray asked, with 
beating heart 

The lawyer explained. He was to go down, 
ostensibly to visit the ladieB at the vicarage — no 
one would ascribe any other motive — and to 
obtain from Wilson, the gardener, his inde- 
pendent account of what happened that? evening 
in the study. If this agreed in the main with 
Stokes’s story, he was to bring the map into 
Souchester to Mr Warwick, Mr Charles King’s 
solicitor, with whom it would rest to take such 
steps as he thought proper to follow the matter 
UP- 

‘ Meantime,’ said Mr Rintoul, * I will take care 
that Mr Richard does not get the twenty -five 
thousand on the estate.’ 

Francis Gray was somewhat excited going 
back to his lodgings. He started for Souchester 
within an hour, without sending word to the 
vicarage ; he did not desire Richard King to 
know he was coming. 

He readied Souchester after dark. Having 
dined at his inn, he w r as at a loss how to spend 
the remainder of the evening— at a loss, rather, 
how to restrain liis impatience till next day. 
He thought there would be no harm in ascer- 
taining whether Mr Warwick, the solicitor, was 
at home, and if so, at wliut hour it would be 
convenient to see him next day. He readily 
found the house, and sen£ in liis card on learning 
Mr W arwick was at home. 

The solicitor immediately came down. He 
had never met Gray before, but of course knew 
quite well the relation in which he had stood 
towards the late master of Yewle. His reception 
of the young fellow was therefore mixed w’ith 
a good deal of curiosity us to the object of his 
visit. 

‘I only arrived an hour ago,’ Gray explained, 
‘and am anxious to see you to-morrow, before 
going on to Yewle. I have merely to inquire 
whew you could give me an interview ?’ 

‘Would not the present moment do? If you 
have dined’ (Gray said that lie had), ‘then I 
can give you a cigar, and we can have a quiet 
talk together.’ 

* Thanks ; I should be very glad/ 

Mr Warwick led the way to his study. ‘I 
think I can guess the subject of your visit, Mr 
Gray/ said the lawyer, handing him a box of 
cigars. ‘These have been uniortunate matters 
at Yewle.’ 

‘It is to be hoped they will not become still 
more unfortunate, Mr Warwick.’ 

‘You refer to the marriage of Richard King 
and Miss Amies ? Ah, yes ; that would be 
regrettable. Richard was by no means a popular 
man when he lived in this town — of course all 
we are saying is hi confidence ?--7and few people 
were sorry w-hen he left it. They were not sorry 
at the bank.’ " n 

* It is about Riehard King and . Yewde — and 
still more, Charles King 'and his w r ife and 
daughter— that I have '/come to see you, .Mr 
Warwick. Mr Rintoul has advised me to come 
to you. Some things I have myself discovered, 
and others I have been told, which may lead to 
important consequences. I will be entirely open 
with you in everything, even as to- my secret 
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thoughts, known only to myself, if you alk me 
concerning them.’ Francis Gray spoke ear- 
nestly. 

‘That will be right, Mi Gray,* said the 
solicitor. 

‘But is there, in the first place, no possibility 
of preventing this marriage ? Richard King has 
some powerful secret motive for desiring to make 
Agnes his wife, and he is pressing her to it. 
Her mother desires it. Now, 1 will frankly say, 
Mr Warwick, that if that marriage takes place, 
it will so paralyse me, as being the ne plus ultra 
of misfortune, that I shall move no further. He 
will break her heart in three months ; he is 
drinking hard ; lie *has lost all her money at 
gambling, and is now raising twenty- five thou- 
sand pounds on mortgage. If the marriage takes 
place, all will be lost I’ 

The vehemence of Gray’s speech and manner 
made his secret as clear to Mr Warwick as it had 
been to the London lawyer. 

‘ I knew all you have just told me, Mr Gray. 
King is drinking harder than ever now, because 
I have, as the solicitor of Agnes King and her 
father, and by instructions, taken action for the 
recovery of the young lady’s fortune. On the 
other hand, the mortgage business does not seem 
to go on — I don’t know why. But I will give 
him no quarter.’ 

‘If, however, the marriage takes place, what 
further can you do V 

‘That would certainly be an extinguisher,’ 
answered Mr Warwick, smiling. Then he added, 
noting the effect of the announcement on the 
young mail : ‘ As for the marriage, that has been 
effectually stopped.’ 

The blood rushed to Gray’s face, and he half 
rose from the chair. ‘Mr Warwick,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘that is good news indeed ! Now, one 
cun go to work with a light heart. I do not 
ask you how it has been done — I am so satisfied 
with the fact — but I thought there was only 
one person with authority enough to stop the 
marriage.’ • 

‘You were quite right; that one person has 
stopped it.’ 

‘Miss King’s father?’ 

‘Her father. Through me lie lias sent his 
daughter his written command not to become 
Richard King’s wife.’ 

‘ You know where he is ?’ 

‘I know where he is to be found. But 
remember, Mr Gray, lie is not the same man 
whom you knew in former’ years, neither is lie 
in the same position.’ 

‘I know it all, Mr Warwick — too well l know 
it But I feel that we are nearing the end. 1 
am going to Yewle to-morrow, and it is time I 
tohl you my business there.’ Then he related 
to Mr Warwick the Btory of the* two wills, as 
well as what had passed that day between Mr 
Rintoul and himself. It was, however, dis- 
appointing to observe thSfc Mr Warwick seemed 
not very interested. He explained why. 

‘Suppose, now, the {gardener Wilson confirms 
the butler's story, and iris placed beyond reason- 
able doubt that there was a will executed later 
than that which gave Ifewle to Richard King. 
In the first place, that will -may never be found. 
It certainly will never be found if it was ui# 
favourable to Richard King and it fell into his 


hands. Apart from this lalt consideration, it 
would # be time enough to estimate its importance 
Vhen we knew its contents. It may merely 
have left the twenty thousand pmmds to Agnes 
King’s father or mother* instead of to her; or, 
indeed, liis solicitude .about yourself may have* 
led Rowan King to leave you a few thousands 
to start you in life. The main fact anight 
remain as it is, that Yewle was lejt to Mr 
Richard King.’ # f • 

Recalling the conversation with Rowan .King 
that day, Francis Gray felt struck with a con- 
siderable deal of probability in the last supposi- 
tion. It was like what Rowan would have done, 
even if he deducted 'only a thousand from the 
twenty for his provision. The thought was 
depressing, but neverthele& he declared his 
.resolution to go on with the matter as far os' 
lie was able. * 

* Go on \fith it, by all mea»s ; it can do no 
harm,’ said Mr Warwick. ‘But better* than all 
would* be the clearing of* poor Charles King’s 
name from the foul stain which darkens it, amt 
which is killing the mtfti before his time.’ 

‘That may happen too, Mr Warwick, sooner 
than you expect,’ replied Gray with a quiet 
confidence that yiade the lawyer glance at him , 

sharply. ‘From the beginning, one fixed itlea 

has held itself in hiy mind, and latterly I have 
fancied I liuve found more light. I am still, 
however,’ he added, ‘looking frankly at Mr 
Warwick, ‘so fttr from any certainty, that it 
would be dangerous to speak* what is on my 
mind. A day might be pnough to clear every- 
thing; who kgows 1 *’ 

‘Don’t speak till you are sure, Mr Gray; that 
is an excellent rule.’ 


MESSA'GES FROM THE SEA. 

Many a good ship has sailed for some more or 
less remote part of the round world and unac- 
countably failed to reach her appointed haven. 
The auspices may have been favourable for 
her departure ; but * o human eye has lingered 
lovingly upon her graceful hull and snow-white 
extended pinions after that instant in which her 
tapering spars were hidden from view by* the 
rotundity of the intervening waters. It seems 
scarcely credible that such well-built ships as « 
massive men-of-war and clipper merchantmeu 
could disappear below the boundary-line of sea 
and sky us utterly as if they had ’never been. 
Nevertheless, notices of missing’ ships are far 
from infrequent in the daily papers ; hut they 
are soon forgotten by all save the widowed and 
fatherless mourning the loss of their bread- 
winners, whose ‘battered bodies have been denied 
the rites of sepulture by the greedy ocean. The 
ancients believed that in such instances the shade 
of the deceased was compelled to wander for a 
century %ither along the banks of the fabled 
Styx or around the dead body. It was con- 
sidered a most solemn duty for every one meeting 
with an ur^mried corpse to perform the laBfc 
offices to it. Sprinkling dust or sand three times 
upon the lifeless body was deemed sufficient for 
the purpose ; and this custom still holds in a 
modified form, for it is usual to scatter a little : 
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earth upon a coffin when it* is Idwerejj. into 
the grave. * * « * ' . • 

There i$ a inelftnchcny satisfaction in tending 
the last restiug-phtees of those we love, 'and the 
Americans hove . set apart a day for strewing 
flowers upon the tombs ot the soldiers who lost 
their lives daring the fratricidal struggle between 
the Federal* ana the Confederates. The ever- 
restless s$o, that joins the nations it divides, is 
of such vast cfttevt that the paval architect’s most 
magnificent masterpiece is comparatively but a 
: point upon its surface. A sud<fen squall sweeps 
all before it. The tiny nautilus recovers from 
the fury of the wind ; but the noblest ship 
naught unprepared is overturned, and her fate 
remains involved in speculation.* 

Where is she ? Like a well-trimmed bride, 

She sailed in bright arr^v, ' 

And light hearts with her on tbe tic^ 

Embarked*, but where are they ? 

It has for centuries' been the practice oD-those 
who go down to the sea in ships to throw over- 
board corked-up battles containing written state- 
ments for identification, in order to test the 
direction of the drift of ocean currents, or in the 
, fond diope that friends in thp old homesteads 
sliduld hear from their wanderers on the trackless 
main, perchance these fragile messengers be 
cast upon a frequented sea-coast. More scientific 
"attempts' have recently been made to derive 
precise information by this means ; ami Prince 
Albert of Monacofhas done much to improve our 
knowledge of the circulation of the waters of 
the North Atlantic- Ocean. Glass bottles, be llow 
copper spheres, and oaken barrels, were all em- 
ployed by him as sea letter-carriers. The United 
States Hydrographic Department has instituted 
a similarly accurate hut less costly ^system, which 
is attended with excellent results. Very few of 
the innumerable bottles containing messages that 
are thrown into the sea fulfil the expectations 
of their senders. We have often tried, but un- 
successfully. Barnacles readily attach themselves 
to the drifting bottles, and soon sink them. A 
good example oT a baniaclefdaden bottle, picked 
up in the English Channel, may be seen in the 
exhibits of the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington. Should a bottle-messenger reach 
the land, it may lie neglected on a lonely beach 
for many months. One despatched by an Auie- 
f ricau shipmaster in 1837 was picked up after 
twenty-one years on the west coast of Ireland, 
Another, sent adrift in 1826 by an officer of Her 
Majesty’s shi^ Blonde in mid-Atlantic, was found 
on the coast of France after a lapse of sixteen 
years. ® 

Columbus encountered a hurricane near the 
Azores when returning home from his first 
' voyage in quest of the ill-defined Cipango in 
1493. Fearing that his frail craft would not 
outlive the violence of the storm,, he wrote a 
summary of his discoveries on a piece of parch- 
, meat, which was placed within a <*ask and 
launched overboard. This precious autograph 
' document has never put in an appearance. — A 
: „whaleship found a sealed bottle floating at sea 
U in L849; It contained documents from Sir J. 

•t I’rafcklift, bearing the date June 30, 1845, which 
- vm butf'flt few weeks after the illustrious navi- 
■ g&thr had get sail for the inhospitable regions 
. .1, C 


circumjacent to the North Pole, whence he did 
not Mura. Her Majesty’s ship North Mar was 
sent with stores for the Investigator and Enter* 
prise, searching for the Franklin expedition. 
A copy of the Admiralty despatch Was placed 
in each of twelve cylinders provided for that 
purpose. Seven of the cylinders were deposited 
on headlands, and the remainder were pjit inside 
of casks, which were thrown overboard, to drift 
whithersoever wind and current should deter- 
mine. Each cask carried a staff surmounted by 
a small flag, in order to attract the attention of 
any passing vessel. 

The United States Arctic discovery ship 
Jeannette, better known asuAlie Pandora of Sir 
Allen Young, from whom she was purchased, 
was crushed by the ice in seventy -seven degrees 
north latitude one hundred and fifty-five degrees 
east longitude ; and was perforce abandoned by 
her gallant crew, but few oi whom survived the 
subsequent sufferings to which they were ex- 
posed by the inclemency of the weather. Her 
commander, Lieutenant De Long, U.S.N., before 
leaving her to lead tbe retreat in which he 
perished, carefully sewed up a record of the 
events of the voyage within a piece of black 
india-rubber, placed the package in an empty 
boat water-cask, and entrusted it to the mercy 
of flic waves, in the hope that, should all the 
devoted baud perish, their fate should not be 
shrouded in uncertainty. The cask-messenger was 
faithless to its trust. SeVeral ai tides which had 
belonged to this ship- were found near Julians- 
liaab, on the (Jreenland coast, in June 1884, just 
three years after her loss. It is supposed that 
they were drifted thither on a mass of ice by uay 
of the North Bole. In consequence of this mes- 
sage from the sea, Dr Nansen, the Arctic explorer, 
proposes to make another attempt to penetrate 
the icy fastnesses of the Arctic regions 

Clement Wragge, the Ben Nevis meteorologist, 
threw overboard one hundred and fifty u ell- 
corked bottle-messengers during the passage from 
Australia to England in 1878. Only six of them 
were heard of afterwards. One was picked up 
at the entrance of Mobile Bay, after having made 
a circuit of five thousand five hundred miles in 
t\vt> years. It had drifted from tliiity-seven 
degrees north latitude, thirty-eight degrees west 
longitude, through the Caribbean Sea into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

A hot tie -message from the ship Dunmore , 
despatched when she was in twenty-seven degrees 
north latitude, twenty-six degrees west longitude, 
on the north-east verge of the Sargasso Sea, 
reached Cuba, a distance of three thousand two 
hundred miles, in four hundred and thirty-seven 
days. 

The United States surveying ship Washington 
sent a bottle adrift in tliiity-seven degrees north 
latitude, sixty-nine degrees west' longitude, on 
July 31, 1846. The papier that iji contained bore 
the following words: ‘Any person finding this 
will please notice the date ajnd position through 
the papers, as a means of ascertaining the course 
of the current’ It was picked up eleven months 
later between Puffin Islands and the Skilligs. 

One of the most remarkable messages from the 
sea on record was that sent in a bottle from the 
tfa ruing East Indiaman Kent, by Major (after- 
wards Lieutenant-general) M’Gregor. It had 
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been hastily written in pencil on a scrap of paper a piece of j parchment bearing this inscription: 
addressed to John M ‘Gregor, Esq., Commercial ‘The *Metew is sinking. Struck on an iceberg. 
Bank, Edinburgh, and put into a bottle, which ^God help us. Send help immediately. — Second 
was corked, sealed, and committed to the deep, mate, Alfred Johnson, April lb, 1890.’ The 
with but faint hope that it might reach its American North Atlantic* Pilot Chart shows that 
destination. This took place on March 1 , 1825, a barque, the Meteor , jlid collide with a herg on 
in forty-eight degrees north latitude, ten degrees the Banks of Newfoundland on February 17 ; but 
west longitude ; and, strange to say, the bottle her crew were rescued by the steamship Ijflarengo 
was picked up by a person bathing on the shore of Hull. This fact would appear to have been 
of Barbadoes on September 30, 1826. The paper the foundation for this palpable boa*. * 
itself when returned to the writer was slightly The National Liile steamship Erin is sup- 
stained, but still legible. Had every soul on posed to have •foundered during the terrible « 
board the Kent perished, this scrap of paper gales that devastated the, Atlantic in the early ' 
would have explained their sad fate by fire or part of this year, and the hoaxer has pot been 
by water. This memorable message was worded slow to avail himself of the opportunity. A 
as follows: ‘The ship, the Kent, Indiaman, is on bottle containing a message from a New- York 
fire. Elizabeth, Joanna, and myself commit our banker, said to have been • a passenger in that 
spirits into the hands of our blessed Redeemer, steamship, has been picked up on the Cornish 
His grace enables us to be quite composed in the *coast. Another curifffis specimen was cast ashore 
awful prospect of entering eternity. — D. W. N. in Ballycott^n Bay in October 18£9. It contained 
M‘Grbgou, March 1, 1825, Bay of Biscay.’ a small piece of paper, with the following intir 

The ill-fated Kent lay burning fiercely at this mati on written on it in ink : ‘The* barque Jane, 
time, and an awful death seemed imminent, for <>f Bilbao, going down, all hands on board, 
the vessel that eventually rescued crew and God save us all. Good-bye »to my dear wife, 
passengers had not yet hove in sight, so that Jane Murray, Ganges Street, Newcastle.’ There 
cold words of prose would fail to do justice to Is no such ship belonging to Bilbao ; and, more- 
the fortitude of Major M‘Gregor. over, the name is English for a foreign ship, and. 

The late Charles Beade, in Hard Cash, lias is the same as that of the reputed wife. This, 
based a thrilling incident upon the erratic «on- however, was evidently the work of a no* ice. 
duet of a bottle-messenger. Captain Dodd It must not be assumed^ however, that all bottle- 
believed that his ship, the Agra, would not messages found on the* various coasts are due to- 
weather a Mauritius cyclone which she was ex- an evil desire for mystification. A bottle found 
perienoing about fifty nnlqs to tin* southward of in Drnidge Bay in November 1889 contained 
that island, lie put bank-notes to the amount of a message from an apprentice named Westerley. 
fourteen thousand pounds into a bottle, together It stated that # the writer was ill-used by the chief- 
witli a few loving lines to his wife, and definite officer ot his ship, which was leaking badly, 
directions to any straiiger w ho should have the This bottle-paper is the only information received 
good luck to find it. The cork of the bottle was from that vessel since she sailed some months ( 
secured with melting sealing-wax, a piece of oil- ago, and her insurance money has been paid, 
skin tied over that, and finally another coating Messages by ‘homing’ pigeons are unavailable 
of wax applied to the exterior of this oilskin. It at sea. Sea-birds, however, have sometimes’ been 
is also said that some preparation was rubbed used with good effect. In 1845, Captain Farley, 
over the bottle, in order to close its pores and to of the Ann llahlwiy, saw a Cape pigeon flying 
protect it against other accidents. A black- around* his vessel with a piece of wood dangling 
painted bladder was attached to the bottle by to its leg. The bird was caught, and there was 
means of stout tarred twine, in order to invite found written on tUe wood : ‘Brig (Jarnana, J. 
investigation. The words, ‘ A grn lost at sea/ Hood less, Commander, hit. 58° S., long. 68° W.’ 
were painted on the bladder in bold white letters. On the reverse side was: ‘Allow the bearer to 
A mighty mass of water swept the Agra'* deck ; 
mid the bottle, which Captain Dodd had placed 
in his capacious pocket in readiness for the final 
plunge, was washed overboard. The gale took 
of!’; sail was made on the Agra; and the lookout 
having reported that a man was floating on the Sydney, N.S.W., to San Fray cisco, caught an 
water, a boat was lowered. Captain Dodd him- albatross, around the neck of which was a piece 
self steered the boat towards the supposed man, of brass bearing the following ihscription : ‘E. 
which proved to be the lost bladder with its O’Brien, July 5, ’89, lat. 37° 20' N., lomg. 143° W.* 
bottle containing the bank-notes. Needless to Captain Smith took possession of the message, 
say the notes were soon in a safer receptacle. and released the aerial messenger. 

Hoaxes by means of bottle-papere are frequent. Several largo albatrosses were following the 
A small tin canister enclosing a paper on which barqnentine Jasper one clay in February last, 
was written, ‘ The screw steamer Great Britain One was caijghfc ; and a piece of quill about two 
foundered off the Western Islands,’ was found inches long discovered securely fastened round 
floating at the mouth of the Mersey in January its neck.* This quill was unsealed, and a slip of 
1860. This message naturally caused intense paper taken from it containing the following 
anxiety to all in terestedf and her agent placarded message: ‘Feb. 9, ’90, lat. 48° S., long. 164° E, 
the Liverpool walls with bills offering a reward All well. Posted by an albatross. Snip Janet 
of one hundred pounds sterling for the discovery Court , Glasgow.’ This ship was outward bound 
of the base perpetrator of tlw* hoax. from Liverpool to New Zealand, and at that date 

A few months ago, a bottle was found on the was due in about the position indicated in the 
foreshore of the Ouse, near Ousefleet, containing message. 


pass. May lo-io/ me l mnana nerseir qiter- 
wards arrived at Arica, where the Ann Baldwin 
lay at Anchor ; and Captain Hoodless at once 
identified his message. ! 

Captain Smith, of the ship Kistna, bound from 


We onot saw ati ©dbofeross off Capo Jlorn which 
}u*d been captured at some' previous^ pericfd, and 
released, for he had artery con's pi caous pair of 
' red spectacles painted around his eyes. 

A* large shankV head at the Royal United 
Service Institution has a history of its own. This 
■ shark was captured by Lientenant Fitton, R.N., 

• while ^uisin^.i^ the West Indies. A bundle of 
papers found ©n opening the shark proved to 
belong to as* African brig, the Nancy , which 
hod been overhauled hy another British man- 

f of-war, and sacrificed her papefs to escape con- 
’ damnation as a lawful prize to the British 
' ©hip/ TJiey were swallowed by the shark, and 
ultimately led to the condemnation of the Nancy 
'and- another vessel, the Christophs*. 

UNOFFICIAL QUERIES. 
‘MoHfflif’, sir!* Could you tall me the best 
way to get to Fleet Street?’ is the first question 
put to me on entering my desk at our district 
post-office ; for be it known my office is somewhat 
out of the way, though on the edge of the City, 
After getting the desired information, the querist 
, departs without a word of thanks. 

The next querist comes in in a violent hurrv, 
and aft& staring all over my office, blurts out, 
* Hanged* if I can see it !* Then peering between 
the bars of the brass grating which guards my 
desk, he asks, * Ggjn you let me see your “ Burglar 
Alarum 1”’ Notwithstanding my assurance that 
there is no such article ' on the premises, the man 
gives me an incredulous look and puts the ques- 
tion, ‘This 'ere ’s a post-office, ain’t it I’ to which 
*'I simply nod. ‘Well, I thought them things 
was alius kep’ at post-offices and I answer by 
'a shake of my head. Here a new idea crosses 
the man’s brain, and thinking he has caught me, 
says, ‘Wot wos the row as I ’erd when I come 
late last night?’ 

For the first time catching the drift of the 
man's queries,' I reply briefly, ‘Electric bell.’ 
The delighted ‘That’s it!’ told me better than 
a longer answer would that I had hit the 
point. 

Producing a well thumbed and fingered pocket- 

• book, with its useful adjunct in the shape of a 

stumpy bit of lead-pencil, he proceeds, after 
giving the pencil ,a preliminary lick, to make an 
entry thereiri. Turning a business eye on me, 
he asks, ‘I say, Mister, can you tell me the 
price o’ tb<J fixin’ V and again I answer hy a 
shake. Apparently, he is not satisfied with his 
own orthography, for after writing a little, he 
looks up and asks, ‘ 'Ow d’you spell it?’ Sup* 
posing, by the query, that he means ‘electric/ 
I spell it for him in a short tone that warns 
him no more questions will be answered, so he 
moves to the door, turning round when there, 
as an after-thought, to say ‘Thank ye, sir,’ and 
.slowly disappears. e 

! , . ^?ork goes on for some little time without 
interruption, and I become gradually absorbed, 
When ‘Please, sir, ’ave you got a onbelope 


[envelope] to fit this?’ tendering at the same 
time a cabinet photo under the bars. I inform 
my small inquirer that Bhe can get one next 
defer, and bend to work again, when another 
querist appears. This time it is a lady. ‘ Have 
you a book on knitting V — * No, madam.' — ‘ Could 
you tell me how or where I could obtain one ?’ — 
‘Probably Mrs Weldon’s or Mrs Leach’s books 
contain such information, and they can be got 
at any news-agent’s ;’ and with profuse .thanks 
my fair interrogator vanishes. Dead silence for 
one minute. ‘Is your clock right, sir?’ and a 
big burly drayman thrusts his head in at my 
door and peers round to catch the nod I make 
without lifting my head. ‘Thanky.’ 

Directly after, a stout old lady enters, and put- 
ting a very wot umbrella on my counter, asks if she 
may be allowed to shelter from the rain whilst 
waiting for the tram, at the same time supple- 
menting the inquiry by a request for a piece of 
string to tie up a parcel which had lost its tie- 
band. A piece being furnished, she removes the 
umbrella, and placing it in an upright position, 
leaves it to take care of itself, whilst she spreads 
a thing which looks like a soiled apron over the 
wet spot, and putting various articles and small 
packets on it, rolls all up together in a fashion 
of her own, tying it with the piece of string. 
Catching up her umbrella, which has made a 
small lake on my floor, she rushes out, slamming 
the door in her haste to get away. 

My next querist is a gentleman, who, after 
transacting his business, asks politely if I can 
tell him how to find a family by the name of 

Q ; adding, that at one time they lived in the 

first house in the street on the right, but he 
had been there and had found the house empty. 

| A jury list is offered in lieu of a directory : after 
a silent perusal, the book is put down, and with 
a courteous ‘ Thank you ; good-day,’ my visitor 
glides away. 

An old and fussy gentleman next appears, and, 
with a half-worried, hnlf-besi taring tone in his 
voice, begins : ‘ I beg your pardon, sir ! Have 
you such a thing as a bit or cotton-wool about 
your person ? Or — or — or about your office any- 
where?’ looking hopelessly round at the shelves' 
and fixtures as he spoke. ‘ 1 — I— -a forgot to put 
a bit in my ears before leaving my house, and 
now I find the cold air pierces my ears very 
forcibly. I make it a point never to go back, 
sir, because it is very unlucky.’ 

Cotton-wool is not an article of much use in 
my office, but still a bit is found, is offered, and 
accepted ; and this time for my pains I get a 
courtly bow in addition to the thanks. 

Presently, a keen-looking man enters, evidently 
a tradesman in good circumstances. I attend to 
his orders and wait on him in silence. When 
he has done, he puts his chin on the top rail 
of my guard, and eyeing me critically, asks 
abruptly : 4 Which is the oesfc way to cojjecfc © 
debt so as to get the money? Bad debt, been 
due long time,’ he add a 

I gravely put on my ctmsidering-cap, and say, 
‘Wefl, it is an awkward job, and you must be 
guided by circumstanced. You can send a bill ; 
you can send a persoh or an agent ; you can also 
send a lawyer’s letter, or a County Court sum- 
mons ; but if you want the money now, the best 


way is to go fdr it yourself. 5 Ncf thanks this 
fcirtft. * 

•A baby voice now utters a request in baby 
accents, and a headless doll is forced under my 
guard by several pushes. ‘ P’eas, my dolly is 
byaked [breaked], an’ mamma says oo yend 
steeing yax to mend it which I manage to 
understand as a request for some sealing-wax, 
so I push the broken-backed, headless"doll back, 
accompanied by a bit of red wax ; and the curly- 
haired »cherub flits out. 

‘What's the name o’ them wot lives over in 
New Zealand nn Australia?’ asks a schoolboy 
at my guard. So close has he put his face to 
it, that the end of his nose and the edges of his 
lips protrude on my side through different holes. 
I do not quite see the point this time, but do 
not answer, thinking as I still scribble on that 
more will be asked. After waiting a second, the 
boy says : * I mean them wot used to live thar, 
un is dying. 5 Seeing light, I briefly reply, 
* Maoris ; 5 and the boy goes off, saying the 
while : ‘It’s in my night lesson, un I forgot 
wot it wos. Father said as you VI know, cos all 
you post-officers knowed jograpliy.’ 

I go on without a break for some little time, 
and as it is getting near the end of the day, 
work busily, in the hope of finishing soon, when 
a woman with a very fat baby comes in, deposit- 
ing the child on my counter, and leaving it, 
much to my terror and astonishment, for J ask 
myself what if it should fall, and I gaze at it in 
fascinated horror. The mother does not trouble 
about it or seem to fear any such thing, for she 
plants herself before my guard, and pushing a 
very soiled card under the guard witli a sudden 
Hip of her fingers, asks if I will ‘rub a bit of 
rubber on the back to take the maiks off ? 5 I 

E ush it back, and curtly say I cannot spare time ; 

ut she is not to be done, and says : ‘ Well, give 
me the rubber, and I ’ll do it myself. 5 I feel 
in my pockets, but fail to find any, and tell her 
so ; upon which she picks up her baby, gives 
me a withering look, and saying scornfully, ‘A 
fine sort of post-office, 5 inarches out and bangs 
the door. 

No sooner shut, than open it is thrown, and 
a whole bevy of young ladies rush in. ‘Gan 
you tell us if to-morrow is a free day for Ken- 
sington Museum, please? 5 I pass my new map 
over the guard and state that a list of places 
and days is on the hack. After much search- 
ing,' a hopeless ‘I can’t find it’ reaches rny 
ear ; and so, if I want any peace, I know I mu-t 
give or find the desired information, so I give 
it. As they troop out, I rise wearily and shut 
my office. 

When I get indoors, my sister says, ‘You 
look tired, Tom, 5 in a sympathetic tone, and she 
bustles about, getting supper arfd doing other 
things to malae a tired man comfortable. Just 
as I am getting to an end of my writing, she 
looks* over shoulder and asks, ‘Are you 
bound to finish that to-night? 5 to which I nod 
an affirmative. Then she says timidly, ‘You’ve 
made a blot on that ^heet, 5 pointing with her 
finger to a disfiguring spot of ink on one page. 

‘ Shall I copy it out ic8r you ?’ she asks kindly, 
and being the most agreeable of all the unofficial 
questions put to me that day, I assent. Deiftl 
silence for a bit, and I stretch myself on the 
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Bum tvuu iooks up ana ex- 

claimrin dismaf, ‘ Torn,! can’t get all my copy 
bn one sheet. What- shiftl I do ,? 5 — 4 Put it m 
another * ' and I fall asleep, * • . 


TWO HOURS IN A PRISON. ' 

As honest people have to pay ta*e§ to secure the 
punishment of rogues, and as these individuals 
must be housed, ted ; find clothed *d tiling their 
term of imprisonment, it may possibly ‘interest i 
some of our readers to have an account of whatj 
we saw during two hours in the Birmingham 
Jail. Since the prisons have become Government ' 
property, their number has been considerably 
diminished, in the hope of thereby reducing the 
annual expenditure. Each building has its proper* 
allotment of prisoners • consequently, there is less 


B allotment of prisoners; consequently, there is less 
’liability to overcrowing than formerly. The 
governors aftd si^j-ofiicials have^been replaoed by 
military men. The rules regarding the* ad mission 
of visitors are far stricter *t nan th$y used to be ; 
indeed, it is now a privilege to be allowed to go 
over a prison. * * 

On reaching the building, the visiting magis- 
trate, who accompanied us, rang the bell of the 
central gateway, .upon which the keeper Jet us. 
into the courtyard, and then, ascending same 
steps, produced his keys and opened the gates of 
the prison. The vestibule of the great central 
hall was entered, and* we were introduced to a 
military personage, who proved to he the chief 
warder. The hall is particularly striking. It is 
long, lofty, light, and airy, so constructed that 
officials stationed at the ‘various points can see 
from end to end, there being no corner or pillar 
where any one can hide ; even the staircases 
and galleries are of metallic trellis-work. With, 
clanking of keys, the chief warder took ns into 
one of the men*s cells, which was a sample of the 
rest. It was empty, the prisoners in that set 
being out for exercise, which they are allowed 
to have one hour a day. The cell was narrow, 
but a ‘good height, well ventilated, and exceed- 
ingly clean. The floor was damp, the prisoner 
having washed it ns a part of* his daily duty. 
The plank which formed the bed was set up 
endwise in one corner, and the bed-clothing rolled 
like a knapsack and placed on the top. fhere 
was a little table, stool, brush, comb, tin plate, 
and mug. The window, of thick glass and 
strongly barred, was high up; the door was* 
ponderous, and its lock so made that, if necessary, 
it could be turned three timeg, but only one of ; 
the head officials could turn it th£ third time. 
In the middle of the door was Ian arrangement 
for passing the food through to the occupant; 
whilst near the top was a clever contrivance 
whereby the warder could look* into the cell 
without being »seen by the prisoner. The gas in 
each cell is under the control of the officials, and 
the bell, whjeh the prisoner can ring, strikes an 
indicator, snowing the number of the cell to 
which tHte bell belongs. 

The prisoners march out to exercise under the 
eye of an officer, while another watches them 
during the , exercise, which consists of quick 
walking along the paths of an extensive piece of 
ground, enclosed by high walls ; the intervening 
space is utilised for growing vegetables for the 
prison consumption. On passing tne chief warder, 
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each man had tot salute him? which gave us 
an opportunity of observing the faces. ^Some 
looked hopelessly deprived, whilst others showed* 
an intelligence and ,a certain innocency which 
m^de one feel tliat they- were not regular ‘jail- 
birds.’ The felons" are distinguished from their 
less guilty comrades in crime by being dressed 
in a lighter byo^n ; but all wear a badge on the 
left breast bearing the number of the cell to ; 
which * they belong : by that number they are 
known, ambnot by any name. On returning from j 
exercise, each prisoner as he enters the central i 
’hall has to answer to his number, which is noted 
by „aA officer, who stands slate in hand. 

■ The prisoners arc employed in some kind of 
work, though not all of an apparently punitive char- 
acter. Every part of the building, both the men’s 
and the women’s divisions, is scrupulously clean, ( 
and this, it appears, is mostfNksome to some of the 
prisoners, who df not like the compulsory clean- 
liness of place and person. The ventilation seems 
perfect, and the fare, f of it^ kind, is good, e The 
Jood, which is given out according to weight and 
measure, is prepared and* cooked by prisoners 
under supervision. The soup was cooking when 
we were in the kitchen, and both smelled and' 

( tasted,, savoury. Large boilers # were filled with 
gruel, being prepared for an evening meal. In 
another «>art, small brownish loaves were being 
made and baked. All the prison cooking is done 
by steam." 

The most painful sight was that of the tread- 
mill, which grinds the corn, and the pumping, 
which raises the water. Each man is partitioned 
off, so that he cannot see his neighbour, and not 
a word is allowed to be uttered, but absolute 
silence prevails, broken only by the stern voice 
of an officer when any prisoner lags in his work. 
The oakum-picking is also very hard work, to 
judge by the stuff we tried, and in winter it is 
so unbendable that it has to be softened. 

It made one sigh to see spine of the nice faces 
of the female prisoners. Not a few unfortunate 
creatures, we are told on authority, find them- 
selves within the walls of our prisons through 
the vindictiveness of their mistresses. Who that 
has spent even two hours in a jail would have 
any one ‘ taken up,’ except when compelled 
for Jhe public safety? The weary, monotonous 
routine, the rigid discipline, the ever-following 
official eye, the ceaseless clanking of keys, and 
the silence, apart from the punishment imposed 
and the disgrace incurred, are sufficient to make 
even a two hours’ yisit a memory for life. 

The prisoners daily assemble for prayers in 
the chapel. The men sit on hard bare benches 
with wooden backs, the officials so placed that 
they can see each prisoner. The females, with 
their warders (also women) sit in a gallery at 
the end of the chapel. Their fi.ces cannot be i 
seen, because a lattice-work is thrown across the 
entire length of the gallery. A ipultitude of , 
thoughts rushed into one’s mind to see such faces 
turned upon one, and to hear such voiced join in 
selected portions of the Church service. 

Books are lent to the prisoners according to 
their behaviour, a privilege which tliev appreciate. 
'Under certain regulations, their friends may 
visit them. The visiting-room is divided into 
compartments for each visitor, and a seat is 
provided for an officer. The prisoner enters 


by another door into a compartment facing the 
viator, v bufc each is so divided and caged off that 
nothing can be passed or thrown to the prisoner. 

^las 1 on some, neither severity nor kindness 
produces any salutary effect ; and when they 
are again sent into the midst of teeming popula- 
tions, they join themselves to others as Dad, or 
worse, repeating even greater enormities, and 
again falling into the hands of the law. To come 
into actual contact with the criminal classes is 
to make one devoutly thankful that so’ many 
are striving to counteract the tide of evil running 
through the land. God speed all such, when or 
where or however they may be working ! 


CHOOSING TIIE MISTLETOE. 

’Twas Christmas Eve, and all the land 
Had donned a robe of spotless white, 

When thiough the orchard, hand in hand, 

We went amid the waning light. 

For you had left the cheerful town, 

And walked a mile across the snow, 

To hold the apple branches down, 

And help me choose the mistletoe. 

Eacli tempting bough with frost was wreathed ; 

« The creamy berries grew so high, 

They shone like peails in silver sheathed 
Against the brightness of the sky. 

It must have been the sunset led 

Winch lent my clic/ks that eiimson glow, 

As, softly o’er my drooping head, 

You— held a spiay of mistletoe. 

The glory of the west grew pale 
And faded to a primrose bar; 

Grave Tvrilight dropped her misty veil, 

And clasped it with a diamond star. 

The chimes rang out for Evensong 
Before we thought ’twas time to go : 

It always seems to take so long 

' When two must choose the mistletoe. 

Since then, the years have rolled away, 

And other lips sweet stories tell ; 

* And other lovers stroll to-day 

Adown the path we loved so well. 

Dear heart, old memories make me weep, 

But you — you only smile to know 

That with Love’s dearest gifts I keep 
A withered spray of mistletoe. 

E. Matheson. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE TEMPLE. 

There is probably no barris>tt*r or student nowa- 
days who would voluntarily spend Christmas in 
the Temple. A literary junior, desirous of writ- 
ing up Temple ghosts, may perhaps occasionally 
linger on in chambers in the hope of meeting 
with the shade of Black&tone or some oilier 
eminent lawyer who has been ‘ called ’ from the 
English Bar ; or of ho\dmg converse with one or 
two white-robed, red- crossed, spirits of knightly 
form, who would tell him the mysteries of their 
cross-legged companions in arms, whose effigies 
in the Temple Church are the cau»e of so 
much learned inquiry. As a rule, however, the 
‘Templars’ haunts’ are quite deserted at this 
time ol the year ; the silk gowns have gone to 
their stately homes to enjoy a well-earned rest 
from 

The fcediouh forms, the solemn prate, 

Tlio pelt dispute, the dull debate ; 

and the juniors, with the gallantry for which 
juniors have been famous from time immemorial, 
are delighting the fair inmates of many a country 
house by their wit and softened speech. 

But in olden days say, two hundred years 
ago, or less, when all Templars resided in the 
Temple under a sort of collegiate government, 
and were subject to numerous rules laid down 
by tlie Benchers of their Inn as to dress, grow- 
ing of beards, and good behaviour generally — 
things were very different. If the Temple is 
now a lonely place at Christmas- time, and the 
grand old Hall a veritable ‘banquet-hall deserted,’ 
the contrary was the case when tlje Benchers, in 
their annuul parliament expressly summoned, 
‘entered into solempn consultation ’ to devise 
plansjor the spending ofl a right merry Yuletide, 
and at the close of their deliberations, ‘ in token 
of joy and good liking, 1 passed beneath the hearth 
and sung a carol. 

Christmas was truly a ‘solempn,’ if a merry, 
reality then. Grave, indeed, were the delibera- 
tions of those old-time Benchers when, with tl^e 
consciousness of a great responsibility, they con- 


sidered the way to be glad % They were believezfc 
in tilings being dorife decently and in ordog : 
every detail in the preparations for their annual 
rejoicings was carried out with great exactitude,’ 
’as is evidenced by the record that ‘ the Steward 
was commanded ^to provide five fat brawls and, 
all manner of spices, flesh and fowl and “the 
chief Butler to have ready ‘a rich cupboard of 
plate, silver and parcel -gilt, besides twelve fine 
large tablecloth^ of damask, the historic green 
pots, torches, bread and ale/ The Constable 
Marshal, too, was ordered to supply ‘a fair gilt 
compleat barneys with a nest of feathers in the 
helm, and a lair poleaxe to bear in his band, 
so as to be chevalrously ordeied on Christmas 
Day.’ 

The actual festivities, or ‘hospitable Christmass- 
ings,’ as they were called, commenced with a 
grand dinner in Hall on Christmas Eve, when 
the tables were arranged with much ceremony by 
the Marshal, and the company placed according to 
their .several degrees with great precision, from 
the learned judge to the newly-joined student. 
Each course was brought in preceded by the 
minstrels, sounding their instruments, and fol- 
lowed by the Steward and the Marshal, *who 
made three solemn curtsies as they passed each 
table. •> 

At the end of the dinner, the musicians sung 
a song at the highest table, pinl ‘ the offieexs 
addressed themselves every one i» "his office to 
avoid the tables in fair and deceitt manner from 
one table to another, until the highest should be 
solempnly avoided, the musicians standing right 
above the harfch side with the noise of their 
music sounding.’ After dinner came the revels 
and dancings, which were continued during the 
twelve following days ; and each day, after 
dinner «*nd supper, the senior Master of the 
Revels sang a carol, and commanded others of 
the company to sing with him, which we are told 
was always ‘.very decently performed.’ 

On Christmas Day, after hearing divine service 
at the grand old Temple Church — built by their 
predecessors the Religious Knights— the lawyers 
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breakfasted *m HalV ‘ with brawn, mustard, arid 
malmsey. 4 The first, course at their Chiwfcmas 
dinner, which was thoroughly English in every* 
respect— as indteed are the educational .dinners 
of the Temple to-day— was always ‘a fair and 
large boar’s head mpon a silver platter with 
ininstrateye.’ 

The*«*randest ceremony of all took place on 
the* following 1 day, St Stephen's Day, when a 
sort of in which the company personated 

various , characters, accompanied by music and 
danciiig and a good deal of* pageantry, was 
epacfcecL The chief personage on this occasion 
-• was termed the ‘ Lorcl of Misrule,’ who was 
attended' by liis courtiers — Sir Francis Flatterer, 
Sir Randle Rackabite, Sir Morgan Mumchauce, 
and Sir Bartholomew Baldbreeeh. The perform- 
ance commenced with the entry of the Constable 
Marshal arrayed with ‘tf^fair rich complete’ 
h&rneys, white apd bright and gilt with a nest of 
fathers ®f all colour^ upon his crest or helm, 
and a gilt poleaxe in «his fyand.’ The Constable 
■was accompanied by another officer, called the 
Lieutenant of the Tower. , 

preceding these officials were sixteen trum- 
peters, four drums, and fifes, and four men in' 
white ‘harneys’ bearing on their shoulders the 
' model of a tower. When this procession had 
walked three times round the fire to the sound 
of music; the Constable, Marshal and Lieutenant 
of the Tower knelt before the Lord Chancellor — 
who was always invited on these occasions — and 
prayed to be tak$n into Ins service. Then came 
the ‘ Master of the Came’ and the ‘ Ranger of the 
Forest,’ the former clothed in green velvet ; and 
the latter in a suit of green satin, 5totd having in 
his hand a bow and several arrows ; each of these 
officers also carried a hunting-horn slung over 
^jhis shoulder. On arriving at the fire, they blew 
together ‘three courageous blasts of venery,* ami 
paced round about, it three times ; and then, 
making three curtsies, desired to be admitted 
into the service of the Lord Chancellor. After 
some other formalities, a fox and a cat were 
hunted round the Hall by nine or ten couple 
of hounds, theirtdeaths terminating these strange 
proceedings. 

During the revels, persons offending against any 
of the rules were committed to the custody of 
the Lieutenant of the Tower ; but if they could 
make their escape to the buttery and bring into 
•Hall a manchet on the point of a knife, they 
Were set free, the buttery being regarded as a 
sanctuary. 

The last 6f the* revels was held in the Inner 
Temple Hall on- the 2d of February 1733, when, 
after dinner, the whole company joined hands 
and danced round the coal-fire, according to one 
of their old customs, to the singing of the ancient 
song, ‘Round about the Coal- fire. 4 „ 

And so the Templars’ revels are ended, and 
their spirit-actors gone ; their Benchers no longer 
meet in ‘aolempn consultation 4 at Christmas-time ; 
and the student of to-day is denied the* pleasure 
of playing games with the Lord Chancellor. 

It seems a pity that none of these ancient 
Christmas ceremonies are now observed in the 
Temple, where so many of the customs of old 
English life are still kept up. Perhaps spme of 
the proceedings at the ‘hospitable Christmass- 
* logs 4 might wot accord with nineteenth-century 


ideas of propriety ; but surely no harm would 
'result if Bench and Bar, after wrangling with 
one another all the year, joined hands once more 
around the coal-fire and sang a carol ‘in token 
of joy and good liking.* 


THE SURGEON OF GASTER FELL. 

f 

CHAPTER III. — OP THE GRAY COTTAGE IN THE 
GLEN. 

It was either on the fourth or the fifth day 
after I had taken possession of my cottage that I 
was astonished to hear footsteps upon the grass 
outside, quickly followed by a crack, as from a 
stick, upon the door. The explosion of an 
infernal machine would hardly have surprised or 
discomfited me more. I had hoped to have 
shaken off all intrusion for ever, yet here was 
somebody beating at my door with as little cere- 
mony as if it had been a village alehouse. Hot 
with anger, I filing down my book, withdrew the 
bolt just as my visitor had raised his stick to 
renew his rough application for admittance. He 
was a tall power! ul man, tawny-bearded and 
deep-chested, clad in a loose-fitting suit of tweed, 
cut for comfort rather than elegance. As he 
stood in the shimmering sunlight I took in every 
feature of his face. The large fleshy nose ; the 
steady blue eyes, with their thick thatch of over- 
hanging biws ; the broad forehead, all knitted 
and lined with furrows, which were strangely at 
variance with his yoiithful bearing. In spite of 
his weather-stained lelt hat and the coloured 
handkerchief slung round his brown muscular 
neck, I could see at a glance he was a man of 
breeding and education. 1 had been prepared 
for some wandering bhephcrd or uncouth tramp, 
but this apparition fairly disconcerted me. 

‘You look astonished,’ said he, with a smile. 
‘ Did you think, then, that you were the only 
man in the world with a taste for solitude? You 
see that there are other hermits in the wilderness 
besides yourself.’ 

‘ Do you mean to say that you live here ?’ I 
asked in no very conciliatory voice. 

} Up yonder,’ he answered, tossing his head 
backwards. ‘I thought as we W'ere neighbours, 
Mr Upperton, that I could not do Jess than look 
in and see if I could assist you in any way.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said I coldly, standing with my 
hand upon the latch of the cloor. ‘I am a man 
of simple tastes, and you can do nothing for me. 
You have the advantage of me in knowing my 
name.’ 

He appeared to be chilled by my ungracious 
manner. ‘ I learned it from the masons who were 
at work here/ he said. ‘As for me, I am a 
surgeon, the curgeon of Gaeter Fell. That is 
the name I have gone by in tlie^e parts, and it 
serves as well as another.’ 

‘Not much room for a prfcctice he^e/ I 
observed. 

‘Not a soul except yourself for five miles on 
either side.’ * 

‘You appear to have had need of some assist- 
ance yourself,’ I remarked, glancing at a broad 
white splash, as frofi? the recent action of some 
powerful acid, upon his sunburnt cheek. 

‘That is nothing/ he answered curtly, turning 
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|iiat face half round to hide the mark. ‘ I racist 
, get back, for I have a companion who is waiting 
for me- If I can ever do anything for you, pray 
let me know. You have only to follow the bdtk 
upwards for a mile or so to find n»y place. — Have 
you a bolt on the inside of your door V 

‘Yes/ I answered, rather startled at this 
sudden (question. 

4 Keep it bolted, then,’ he said. ‘ The fell 
is a strange place. You never know who may 
be aboht. it is as well to be ou the safe side. 
— Good-bye.’ He raised his hat, turned on his 
heel, and lounged away along the bank of the 
little stream. 

I was still standing with my hand upon 
the latch, gazing after my unexpected visitor, 
when I became aware of yet another dweller in 
the wilderness. Some little distance along the 
path which the stranger was taking there lay a 
great gray boulder, and leaning against this was 
a small wizened man, who stood erect as the other 
approached, and advanced to meet him. The 
two talked for a minute or more, the taller man 
nodding his head frequently iu my direction, as 
though describing what had passed between us. 
They then walked on together, and disappeared 
in a dip of the fell. Presently I saw them 
ascending once more some rising ground farmer 
on. My acquaintance had thrown his arm round 
his elderly irieml, either from alfection, or from 
a desire to aid him up the steep incline. The 
square burly figure and its shrivelled meagre 
companion stood out agailist the sky-line, and 
turning their face**, they looked back at me. 
At the sight, I slammed the door, lust they 
should be encouraged to return. Hut when I 
peeped from the window some minutes after- 
wards, I perceived that they were gone. 

For the remainder of the clay 1 strove in vain 
to recover that indifference to the world and its 
ways which is essential to mental abstraction. 
Do what 1 would, my thoughts ran upon the 
solitary surgeon and his shrivelled companion. 
What did lie mean by his question as to my 
bolt ? and how came it that the last words of 
Eva Cameron were to the same sinister effect ? 
Again and again I speculated as to what train 
of causes could have led two men so dissimilar 
in age and appearance to dwell together on the 
wild inhospitable fells. Were they, like myself, 
immersed in some engrossing study ? or could 
it be that a companionship ill crime had forced 
them from the haunts of. men? Some cause 
there must be, and that a potent one, to induce 
the man of education to turn to such an exist- 
ence. It was only now that I began to realise 
that the crowd' of the city is infinitely less 
disturbing than the unit of the country. 

All day I bent over the Egyptian papyrus 
upon which I was engaged; but neither the 
subtle reasonings of the ancient philosopher of 
Memphis, nor $ie mystic meaning which lay in 
his prices, could raise my mind from the things 
of earth. Eveningo was drawing in before I 
threw my work aside ip despair. My heart was 
bitter against this man for his intrusion. Stand- 
ing by the beck which, purled past the door 
of nay cabin, I cooled my. heated brow, and 
thought the matter over. Clearly it was th^ 
small mystery hanging over these neighbours 
of mine which had caused my mind to run 
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1 so p^isterttiy on them. Tlfat cleared up, they 
jvould no longer cause a% obstacle to my studies. 
What was to hinder me, then, fijpm walking in 
the direction of their dwelling, and observing 
for myself, without permitting them to suspect 
my presence, what manner of men they might 
be? Doubtless, their mode of life woqhl be 
found to admit of some simple and prosaic* 
explanation. In any case, the evening* was fine, 
and a walk would *be bracing for*, mind and 
body. Lighting* my pipe, I set off o$et the 
moors in the direction which they had taken. 
The sun lay low and r&d in the weBt, flush- 
ing the heather with .a deeper pink, and tnoftliag 
the broad heaven with every hue, from the 
palest green at the zenith, tet the richest crimson 
along the far horizon. It might have be$n 
•the great palette upen which the world-painter 
had mixed his primeval colours. On either side* 
the giant peaks of lngl ©borough and ljennigen| 
looked down upon the gray melancholy country 
whicl? stretches between them. As 1 advanced, 
the rude fells ranged Jhemselyes upon right and 
left, forming a well-defined valley, down the 
centre of which meandered the little brooklet. 
On either side, parallel lines of gray rock 
marked the level of some ancient glacief, J,he * 
moraine of which had formed the broken ground 
about my dwelling. Ragged boulders, precipitous 
scarps, and twisted fantastic rocks, all bore wit- 
ness to the terfible power of the old ice-field, 
anti showed where its frosty fingers had ripped 
and rent the solid limestones. * 

About half-way down* this wild glen there 
stood a smaM clump of gnarled and stunted 
oak-trees. From behind these, a thin dark^ 
column of smoke rose into the still evening 
air. Clearly this marked the position of my 
neighbour’s house. Trending away to the left, 

I was able to gain the shelter of a line. of 
rocks, and so reach a spot from which- 1 could 
command a view of’ the building without ex- 
I posing ‘myself to any risk of being observed. 

It was a small slate-covered cottage, hardly 
larger than the boujders amon^ which it lay. 
Like my own cabin, it showed signs of having 
been constructed for the use of some shepherd ; 
but, unlike mine, no pains had been taken by 
the tenants to improve and enlarge it. Two 
little peeping windows, a cracked and weather- 
beaten door, and a discoloured barrel for catching 
the rain-water, were the only external objects 
from which I might draw deductions as to the 
dwellers within. Yet even in* these? there was 
food for thought ; for as I drew nearer, still 
concealing myself behind the ridge, J saw that 
thiek bars ot iron covered the windows, while 
the rude door was all slashed and plated with 
the same met$l. These strange precautions, 
together with the wild surroundings and un- 
broken solitude, gave an indescribably ill omen 
and fearsome character to the solitary building. 
Thrusting my pipe into my pocket, I crawled 
upon my bands and knees through the gorse 
and ferns until I was within a hundred yards 
of my neighbour’s door. There, finding that 
1 could not • approach nearer without fear of 
detection, 1 crouched down, and set myself to 
watch. 

I had hardly settled into my hiding-place when 
the door of th^cottage swung open,, and the man 
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wlio ljad introduced himself to me as the surgeon 
of Gaster Fell came «put, bareheaded, with a, 
spade in his hiyids. In front of the door there 
was a small cultivated patch containing potatoes, 
peas, and other forms* of green stud, and here 
.he proceeded to busy himself, trimming, weeding, 
and arranging, singing the while in a powerful 
though® not very musical voice. He was all 
engrossed f in f his work, with his back to the 
cottage, whjpi there emerged from the lialf-open 
door the same shadowy attenuated creature whom 
T had seen in the morning. I could perceive now 
dliat'' he was a man of sixty, wrinkled, bent, and 
feebly, with sparse grizzled hair, and long colour- 
less face. With a cringing sidelong gait, lie 
shuffled towards hi« companion, who was un- 
conscious of his approach until he was close 
upon him. His light footfall or his breathing 
may have finally^ given notice of hifj proximity, 
for the ^worker ‘'sprang round and faced him. 
Each made a quickstep towards the other, as 
though in greeting, and tKeu — even now *1 feel 
the horror of the JnstauL — the tall man rushed 
upon and knocked his companion to the earth, 
then whipping up his body, ran vvitli great speed 
over the intervening ground and disappeared 
with 'nis burden into the house. » 

Case-Hardened as I was by my varied life, the 
suddenness and violence of the thing made me 
shudder. 1 The man’s age, his feeble frame, his 
humble and deprecating niannei;, all cried shame 
against the deed. So hot was my anger, tli.it I 
was on the point of striding up to the cabin, 
unarmed as I was, when the sound of voices from 
within showed me that the victim had recovered. 
The sun had sunk beneath the horizon, and 
all was gray, save a red feather in the cap 
of Pennigent. Secure in the failing light, 1 
approached near and strained my ears to catcli 
what was passing. I could hear the high queru- 
lous voice of the elder man, and the deep rough 
monotone of his assailant, mixed with a strange 
metallic jangling and clanking. Presently, the 
surgeon came out, locking the door behind him, 
and stamped cip and down in the twilight, 
pulling at his hair and brandishing his arms, 
like a man demented. Then he set off, walking 
rapidly up the valley, ami I soon lost sight 
of Him among the rocks. 

When the sound of his feet had died away 
in the distance, f drew nearer to the cottage. 
The prisoner within was still pouring forth a 
stream of words, and moaning from time to 
time like a cnaiPin pain. These words resolved 
themselves, as * I approached, into prayers — shrill 
voluble prayers, pattered forth with the intense 
earnestness of one who sees impending an im- 
minent danger. There was to me something 
inexpressibly awesome in this gush of solemn 
entreaty from the lonely sufferer, meant for no 
human eari and jarring upon the silence of 
the night I was still pondering whether I 
should mix myself in the affair or nqt, when 1 
heard in the distance the sound of the surgeon’s 
returning footfall. At that I drew myself up 

« by the iron bars and glanced in through 
tnond-paned window. The interior of the 
cottage was lit up by a lurid glow, coming from 
what I afterwards discovered to be a chemical 
furnace. By its rich light I coidd distinguish 
a great litter of retorts,, test tubes, and con- 


‘d&iaeip, which, sparkled over the table, and threvr, 
strange grotesque shadows bn the wall. On 
the farther side of the room was a wooden 
framework resembling a large hencoop, and in 
this, still absorbed in prayer, knelt the . man 
whose voice I heard. The red glow beating 
upon his upturned face made it stand out from, 
the shadow like a painting from Rembrandt, 
showing up every wrinkle upon the parchment- 
like skin. I had but time for a fleeting glance ; 
then dropping from the window, I made off 
through the rocks and the heather, nor slackened 
my speed until I found myself back in my 
cabin once more. There I threw myself upon 
my couch, more disturbed and shaken than I 
had ever thought to feel again. 

Long into the watches of the night I tossed 
and tumbled on my uneasy pillow. A strange 
theory had framed itself within me, suggested 
by the elaborate scientific apparatus winch I 
had seen. Gould it be that this surgeon had 
some profound anil unholy experiments on 
! hand, which necessitated the taking, or at least 
the tampering with the life of his companion ? 
Such a supposition would account for the loneli- 
ness of his life ; but how could 1 reconcile it 
with the close friendship which had appeared 
to exist between the pair no longer ago than 
that very morning 9 Was it grief or madness 
which had made the man tear his hair and 
wring his hands when he emerged from the 
cabin? Ami sweet Kva Vaiueron, was she also 
a partner to tins sombre business '( Was it to 
my grim neighbours that she made her strange 
nocturnal journeys? and if so, what bond could 
there be io unite so strangely assorted a trio 1 
Try'as I might, I could come to no satisfactory 
conclusion upon these points. When at last I 
dropped into a troubled slumber, it was only 
to see once more in my dreams the strange 
episodes of the evening, and to wake at dawn 
unrefreshed and weary. 

Such doubts as 1 might have had as to whether 
I hud indeed seen my former fellow-lodger upon 
the night of the thunderstorm, were finally 
resolved that morning. Strolling along down 
the path which led to the fell, 1 saw in one 
spot where the ground was soft the impressions 
of a foot, the small dainty foot of a well-booted 
woman. That tiny heel and high instep could 
have belonged to none other than my companion 
of Kirkby-Malhouse. I followed her trail for 
some distance till it lost itself among hard and 
stony ground ; hut it still pointed, as far as 
1 could discern it, to the lonely and ill-omened 
cottage. What power could there he to draw this 
tender girl, through wind and rain and dark- 
ness, across the fearsome inoors to that strange 
rendezvous ? ¥ 

But why should I let my mind run upon 
such things? Had I not pridffd myself that 
I lived a life of my ojyn, beyond the sphere of 
my fellow-mortals? Were all my plans afid my 
resolutions to be shaken because the ways of life 
of my neighbours were grange to me? It was 
unworthy, it was puerile. By constant and unre- 
mitting effort, I set myself to cast out these dis- 
tracting influences, .and to return to my former 
^alm. It was no easy task. But after some days, 
during which I never stirred from jny cottage, 

I had almost succeeded in regaining my peace 
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of mipd, when ’a fresh incident . yriigied my 
thoughts back into their old channel. *. 

I have said that a little beck flowed down the 
valley and past my very door. A week or^so 
after the doings which I have described, I was 


after the. doings which I have described, I was 
seated bv my window, when I perceived some- 
thing white drifting slowly down the stream. 
My first thought was that it was a drowning 
sheep ; 1b ut picking up my stick, I strolled to the 
bank and hooked it ashore. On examination it 
proved to be a large sheet, tom and tattered, 
with the initials J. C. in the corner. What gave 
it its sinister significance, however, was that from 
hem to hem it was all dabbled and discoloured 
with blood. In parts where the water had 
soaked it this was but a discoloration ; while 
in others the stains showed they were of recent 
origin. I shuddered as I gazed at it. It could 
but have come from the lonely cottage in the* 
glen. What dark and violent deed had left this 
gruesome trace behind it? I had flattered my- 
self that the human family was as nothing to 
me, and yet my whole being was absorbed now' 
in curiosity and resentment. How could 1 
remain neutral when such things were doing 
within a mile of me? I felt that the old Adam 
was too strong in me, and that I vim si solve this 
mystery. Shutting the door of my aibin behind 
me, 1 set ofl' up the glen in the direction of the 
surgeon’s cabin. 1 had not gone far before 1 
pel eeived the very man himself, lie was walk- 
ing rapidly along the. hillside, beating the furze 
bushes with a cudgel amj bellowing like a mad- 
man. Indeed, at the sight of him, the doubts 
us to his sanity winch had risen in my mind 
were strengthened and confirmed. As he ap- 
proached, I noticed that his left arm was sus- 
pended in a sling. On perceiving me, he stood 
involute, as though uncertain whether to come 
over to me or not. 1 had no desire ior an in- 
terview with lum, however; so I burned past 
him, on wdneli he continued on his way, still 
shouting and striking about with his club. 
When he had disappeared over the fells, T jnaric 
my w r iiy down to his cottage, determined to find 
some clue to what lmd occurred. 1 was sur- 
prised, on reaching it, to find the iron-plated 
door flung wide open. The ground immedi- 
ately outside it was marked with the signs of u 
struggle. The chemical apparatus within and the 
furniture were all dashed about and shattered. 
Most suggestive of all, the sinister wooden cage 
was stained with blood-marks, and its unfor- 
tunate occupant had disappeared. My heart 
was heavy for the little man, for I was assured 
I should never see lnm in this world more. 
There were many gray cairns oi stones scattered 
over the valley. 1 ran my eye over them, and 
wondered which of them concealed the traces of 
this last act winch ended the long.tragedy. 

There was jiothing in the cabin to throw any 
light upon the identity of my neighbours. The 
roonj was staffed witl* chemicals and delicate 
philosophical instruments. In one corner, a 
small bookcase contained a choice selection of 
works of science. in another was a pile of 
geological specimens collected from the lime- 
stone. My eye ran rapidly over these details ; 
but I had no time to iynke a more thorough 
examination, for I feared lest the surgeon should 
return and find me there. Leaving the cottage, 


I hastened homewards with a weight at my 
heart# A tameless shadow lfung over the lonely 
* gorge— the heavy shadow of unexpiated crime, 
making, the grim fells look grimmer, and the 
wild mooi*8 more dreary and forbidding. My 
mind wavered whether *1 should send to J^au- 
castcr to acquaint the* police of what I had .seen. 
My thoughts recoiled at the prospect of ,becom- 
ing a witness in a cause celebre, and having an 
over busy counsel or an officious Dress peeping 
and prying into my* own modes of life. Was it 
for this I had* stolen away from » my ' fellow- 
mortals and settled in these lonely wilds ? The! 
thought of publicity wa£ repugnant to me. It 
was best, perhaps, .to wait and watch* without 
taking any decided step until I had come to 
a more definite conclusion as to what I had 
heard. t 

I caught no glimpse of the surgeon upon my ; 
homeward ejourqey ; but when 1 reached my 
cottage, I was astonished and indignant to find - 
tluit # somebody lmd entered it in my absencl. 
Boxes had been pulifed out from under tlie bq$, 
the cut tains disarranged, the, chairs drawn out 
from the wall. Even my study had not been 
•safe from this rough intruder, for the prints* of 
a heavy boot were plainly visible on the ebony 
black carpet. I am not a patient man %t # theP 
best of times ; but this invasion and systematic 
examination of my hoysehold effects stirred up 
every drop of gall in, my composition. Swear- 
ing under my, breath, 1 took my old cavalry 
sabre down from its nail and passed my finger 
along the edge. There was a great notch in the 
centre where it had jarred up against the collar- 
bone of a Bavarian artillery-man the day we 
beat Van Dei* Tann back from Orleans. It was 
still sharp enough, however, to be serviceable. 

I placed it at tlie head of my bed, w'ithin reach 
of my arm, ready to give a keen greeting to the 
next uninvited visitor who might arrive. 


. STIIO N G M E N. 

Thk reappearance of Sandow, the Strong Man, 
on London stages rqpalls to mind the marvellous 
feats of strength in which he rivalled with 
Samson, another strong man, and which excited , 
the wonder of the metropolis last year. » This 
time, Sandow is accompanied by a man still 
stronger than himself, whom he discovered in o, 
stone quarry near Aix-la-Chapelle, Prussia, lifting 
huge blocks of stone into trucks. The stage 
name of this marvel of strength* is Goliath ; 
and a Goliath he is in muscular power. This 
giant, who is six feet two and a half inches high, 
weighs twenty -seven stone, and measures sixty* 
five inches round the chest, and thirty-three j 
inches round the head. It is an easy task for ! 
him to march round the stage with a cannon 
weighing four hundred pounds on his shoulder. 
It appears to be quite as easy for Sandow 
to lift Goliath, who represents a weight, be it 
observed, of three hundred and seventy-eight 
pounds, several feet off the ground with his 
first finger*, and next by the waist high above his 
head. Yet all their feats, or similar ones, have 
been performed, and even excelled before. For ; 
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instance, "on cMarcli 28, 1841, Thomas Thompson him by } saying! ‘The*, dollars were probably 
lifted three barrels %i water, weighing together hiade ql bad hietai ; bu£, this -gold' piece 1 hope is 


eighteen hundred and thirty-six pounds. He also, S 00 ^-’ T . ? ' * . , ► , 

put an iron ba* on his neck, seized hold of its 1 An Italian, Lmgi Bertim, of Milan; perform®! 
two ends, and bent it until the latter met. On a ^mdarfeqt; besides horseshoes, he b^oke nailj 
’ . , ,♦ . .. , . , ... a finger thick. An historical personage of recent 

another occasion he raised With h» teeth a table time " the 1)uke of Qramont, the Minister of 
six feet long supporting at its farthest end a Foreign Affairs of Napoleon III-,, who had to 
weighty! one hundred pounds. He also tore declare war in 1870, frequently astonished the 
without* sejpious effort a rope of a diameter of two ladies at evening parties at court by bending a 
inches, and liftedca horse over a bar. twedty -franc piece with his aristocratic hand. 

Some years ago a negro appeared in London There are records likewise of strong women, 
*who, with one hand and his arm out straight/ although they are comparatively rare. In the 

lifted from the ground a cl.air on which was XV. tlmre was an actress engaged 

x i n \ -i-i at the Theatre Francais, Mademoiselle Gauthier, 

seated a full-grown man having on lus lap a who l cou ld break „ V C( ,in between the fingers of 

* one hand, and roll a silver plate into the form of 

It is on record that' a German, called Bucliholz, a cup 0 f conical shape. No one could bear the 
lifted with his teetli a cajrnon weighing about r pressure of her hand, and only Maurice de Saxe, 
two hundred pounds, and nred it ^»ff in that one of the strongest men of his time, was able to 
position. Whild* performing r at Epernay, in open her closed hand. In the same century 
loanee, the same feat/the barrel of the gun burst. Jl‘’ ere ^ ved ^Rhmd a woman, Miss Bettie 
Miraculously, he was not kfiled, although several ^ hon.pson, who could break chains with her 
, *- v. !L’ +. hand. Mite Rerrn, a young mulatto woman, who 

of the fragments were thrown over fifty yards d in m08t ’ f t 1„, capitals of Europe was, 

away. Recently, at Berlin, two strong men f w r e believCi the first to r J (OTm tbe fea £ while 
appeared, one of whom performed the same trick hanging with the bend of her knees in a trapeze, 
AS Sanjson and his rival Sandow,of bursting iron of holding a man at his belt with her teetli and 
chaibs by contracting, and so enlarging, the turning him rapidly round with her hands. The 
biceps of nis arm. sam<5 trick was performed more recently, amongst 

There are stories of other strong men who did others, by Miss Leona Dare and Miss Oarie 

not appear in public. A butcher, lived in South lt ™ nnot be f sa } d Uiat tbl8 » ' ****& 

tj a u"j tv u^/i ctv.orv.vUvw, a «tting performance for women, or that the 

Holland who kilfcd calves by strangling them exllibiti S n ^ f the wcakeV sex as at hie,es generally 

A Dutch Count, m a pm ate entertainment, bent j s an a i together edifying spectacle. It ought to 
an iron bar by beating it with hig right hand be discouraged as much as possible, as degrading 
against his left arm, protected by a leather to the sex, leaving other considerations entirely 
bandage, bending it afterwards straight again by out of the question.* 

beating it the other way. 

Charles Louvier, a carpenter of Paris, found it THE LAST KING OF YEWLE 
child’s play to roll a tin basin between liis fingers 

into a cylinder. On one occasion he carried off chapter viii. darkening. 

a soldier on guard who had gone to sleep in the It was with a fuU ]leart Francis dray found 


sentry-box, depositing both on a low churchyard himself approaching the familiar woods ot Yewle 
wall close by An equally amusing story -is told the next fol . en o on . It was a light heart, too, 
of a Bane Knflt hum sou, a locksmith who, f tl)0 loa(1 no longer pres9ed llp0 „ it of hie 

while standing m a window on the ground -floor, - , „ A ? r. ti a. 

Wto-J lvoif „ f * 1 ... fear of Agnes King’s marriage. He did not 


lifted with one hand half a bullock from the * JV1 “8" imuimge xxe urn no 

shoulder of a butcher who was toiling past with el der the village, but leaving the hired fly at 
his load. a farmhouse a mile off, walked through the 

That well-known historical personage, Angus- well-known lanes until he arrived at that very 
kus the Strong, Elector of Saxony, lias furnished spot, behind the garden wall, where he had 
the subject for many a tale ol his wonderful heard Agnes give hey conditional promise to 
muscular power. ,We need refer only to one Rj c hard King. Leaning his nrms on the wall, 
characteristic Story, in which, however, he met in the SBWe posture ab on U ,at former occasion, 
his match. On the occasion m question he , . it ,t . rm 

entered a blacksmith's shop to have his horse hw eyes wandered over the garden There was 
* - — * • - - not a shrub or flower-bed m it that was not 


shod. To show his suite how strong he w« 
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picking up several horseshoes, he broke one after familiar to him, and yet it seemed so long since 
the other, asking the blacksmith whether he had he had seen them last. Do what lie would to 
no better. When it came to paying the bill, the keep away unpleasant thoughts,* that former 
Elector Augustus threw a six-doll^ piece on scene rose before him again. He^aw the man’s 

the anvil. It was a very thick coin. The black- bent head, beard liis earnest pleadings, and*' like 

smith took it up, broke it in balf, saving: ‘Bar- a picture the face and figure of Agnes King 

fnd . I Zl 8 Z" T'fhl e : *»a before him. Will, the resuscitation of 

and I expect a good com m return. Another ^ , ., , r 

jfix-dollar piece was given him; bqb he broke that , Bcene catn « the remembrance of th» 

.that, and five or six others ; when the humil- resolve on which he^ had himself gone to the 

, fated Elector put an end to the performance by vicarage the night preceding it— the resolve to 
handing the blacksmith a louisd’or, pacifying ask Agnes Kiug to grant him the light, by 
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' THE last ki I 


▼Mine of his true love., for her, to follow her 
wherever she went’ ^And .' he asked liiraself, 
witli ' feai* and trembling; whether she would ’ 
now, if hje was bold enough to ask her, give him 
the ^ame conditional -promise which she had 
gjveh to Richard King,— the promise to be his 
wifeaf he cleared her father’s name ? 

lie recalled his thdhghts suddenly, and won- 
dered how long he had been standing there. 
A vault over the wall landed him in the 
vicarage garden, and he was advancing towards 
the house when he heard his name spoken 
close by, in a startled but familiar voice : 

* Frank l* * 

She was standing at the door of a summer- 
house, her hands clasped on her bosom, and her 
face red with surprise, looking at him. In* 
a moment he had both her hands caught in his 
own, and was feasting his hungry eyes on her 
charging face. Not a word could he speak, his 
heart was so full, and the impulse to take her 
in his arms was almost more than he could 
resist. 

‘Shall we sit down, Agnes? — we have often 
sat here — and it seems so long ago since 1 last 
saw you.’ # 

The girl smiled, and led the way into the 
bower, where they botli seated themselves on a 
wooden bench. 

‘You frightened me sq, Frank, until I recog- 
nised who it was. Why did you not let us 
know you were coming, for we should have 
been so glad V 

* Is your mamma at home v 

‘Yes ; she lias lain down for an hour. Mamma 
sleeps ill at night,’ said Agnes with a look of 
concern, ‘and I am so glad when she can get 
even an hour’s rest during the day.’ 

For a considerable time they talked of old 
days and parish topics, and no reference was 
made to Yewle or the family troubles, li* this 
way the old familiarity was restored between 
them before Agnes suggested their going in for 
tea. 

Mrs King was still in her chamber, and they 
had their tea alone. Unconsciously, Francis 
Gray began to look in the girl’s face so often 
and earnestly that his gaze made her blush. 

‘Agnes, how like old times this is,’ he said. 

‘ It would be,’ she answered, ‘ if poor papa 
were here. Oh Frank ! do- you think it will ever 
come to pass V 

He was not prudent to suffer himself to be 
carried away, but he did. ‘Yes, Agnes, yes! 
And, Agnes — if I should myself be the prin- 
cipal means of restoring your father to you in 
his spotless honour — if that should be, Agnes, 
why, there wquld be no prouder man living.’ 

It sounded a rather poor ending — rather poor 
substitute for* what hi# tongue was running to, 
but feared at the last to say. The girl’s subtle 
instinct read whtfi. was in liis thoughts, what 
indeed was written so plainly in his face and 
shone in his eyes. She coloured deeply and 
rose, and Gray stood up too. 

Agnes King was a vety brave girl where 
occasion called for it. Instead of shrinking 
away from his glowing gaze with maiden tim- 


idity she stood erect before Jiim, locking at him 
without fdar, and placing her hand on his arm, 
►said : ‘ Frank, be quite* clear with me. Do 
you tlynk you can clear my father of that 
shame?’ 

‘I hope to do it, Agnes. I have thought of 
nothing else for* mahy months. ’Things have 
come to me slowly, but they have kept coming, 
one by one. —I suppose what I have fieard is 
true,’ he added suddenly, ‘ that .yoa are not 
going to marry Richard King?’* 

* 1 am not,’ she answered, removing hef hand 
from his arm and stepping back a pace.. *0* 
never wanted to marry -Mr King ; ^ I never 
liked Mr King. 1. had consented to the idea 
ns a duty.’ 

‘Ah — I know, Agnes. He would never have 
done, or tried to do. that which he promised. 
Let that pass. —It partly in reference to your 
father’s case that I have come down to-day, and 
I hope to go bark with a lighter heart than 
left Jjomlon with ’ • 

They were both silent after this for some time. 
It was not an awkward silence, because they 
were both unconscious of it, being occupied witn 


I were both unconscious of it, being occupied w # ith 
* their own thoughts. In this state of things hlrs 
King entered the room, and her surprise was as 
great as her pleasure on seeing Francis GraJ.« * 

They had a groat deal to say while ^Lrs King 
was having a cup of tea, which does not closely 
concern this story. Richard King, it ‘appeared, 
had gone to London that day, which made it 
the easier to see Wilson, the uqder-gardener, who 
was therefore sent for to come over to the vicar- 
age. Gray said nothirtg to the ladies as to 
the purpose* for which he wanted to see the 
man. 

‘Now, Mrs King,’ said the young man after 
they had done tea, ‘I want you to carry your 
mind back to that day when Mr King went to 
London to pay the two thousand • pounds. I 
recollect myself every detail of the proceedings 
over at the Hall. * Could you remember the 
elotliefe Mr King wore going to London?’ 

‘ Yes, even to the socks he wore/ she answered 
with surprise. * As for the clothes, Frank, since 
poor Charlie never Kept more than two Euits — 
one for Sunday and one for week-days — those 
he wore are easy to remember.’ 

‘ There is one article of dress which 1 cfo not 
think Mr King ever wore/ Baid Gray ; * I mean 
a tall hat.’ • 

‘No; he never vore one. — But what .does aU 
this tend to, Frank ?’ 

‘You know what broad clofli is-— did he ever 
wear broadcloth ?’ 

* Never ! — Frank, Frank, what is it?’ 

The poor woman’s excitement was growing 
pitiful — remember, this was the first ray of 
hope she had had . all those sad years— and 
even Agnes pressed close up to the young 
man. 

‘ I ’m afraid I ought not to tell you/ he said, 
‘until I*am surer. But how can I help it 

‘You can’t help it — you mustn’t help it, 
Frank ’--Agues, make him tell you — oh the 
years ! ’ 

She coulfl say no more ; hut tike girl drew 
closer, and placing her two hands on his shoulder, 
with the pleading innocence of a sister, simply 
said, looking into liis eyes ; ‘Frank !’ 
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‘It is not much, after all/ he* answered * and merest accident that led to our talking of the 
it may raise false hopes. It means* that the forgery. Of course I was naturally on the alert 


it may raise false hopes, it means that the forgery. Ut course i was naturally 
person who paid the forged cheque into the ‘for all he could tell me, and I had 
bank wore a broadcloth coat and a silk Jmt. I picion to clothe with each new fac 


know the cashier who received, both the cheques, 
and* he 1ms fold me this. When Mr King came 

j. . xt _ i t_ * it _ t .1 l 


for all he could tell me, and I had my old sus- 
picion to clothe with each new fact that came 
to my knowledge.’ 

‘1 see all that. I think you had better dele- 


te the bank m the morning lie was dressed in graph for your friend the cashier to come here 


his usual way.* to-morrow. I should like to see Stokes too.’ * 

‘ Frank ! Frank 1 ! God bless you for this,’ This Gray agreed to do, and wrote "out the 
exclaimed 'poor Mrs King, bursting into tears ; two telegrams on the spot at the lawyer’s request. 
*1 feel now the mdrning is coining on indeed !’ The latter also wrote a telegram to some person, 

* One or two more questions l must ask, Mrs and taking the three, said he would despatch 
*&ing. Can you at all, remember the train he them himself. 


came hotqe by that d-Ay ? It may not be of any 


hflwe to leave Yewle again that evening. 


‘I have hinted it to no one but you. 


an hour burner than could be helped. rising colour and quick breath, * and if he was in 

He took leave, therefore, and, accompanied by London, then, Mr Warwick, he was the man who 


Wilson the under-gardener, proceeded to the brought that forged cheque to the bank ! I have 
farmhousrf where he had .left the fly. On the just learned from Mrs King that on that day her 
way, Wilson told him exactly the same story as husband was hack from London in time for tea 


Stokes had done. 


at four o’clock, so that he must have travelled 


Gray explained to the man the issue whhh down by the train which leaves London at 12.45, 
was involved in the m'atter of this second will, while it was after two o’clock when the forged 
and Wilson promptly agreed to accompany him cheque was paid into the hank.’ 
to Souchester then and there. They all detested ‘ That is a very important discovery,’ said Mr 
the new Squire. Warwick, as he went out. Half an hour after- 

He brought Wilson straight to Mr Warwick, wards he returned with the information that Mr 
who took down in wiiting the man’s statement ; Uicliard King was not at his bank in Souchester 
and afterwards, when they were alone, Gray told on the 5th of May, and it was believed that he 
the solicitor the rebult of his inquiries at the was in London, 
vicarage, and explained the significance of the 

difference of dress pointing to two different When Francis Gray was at the vicarage he was 
persons. _ told that Richard King had gone to London ; hut i 


Mr Warwick was interested now, for he felt though this was believed to be the case, he was 
much more the wrong from which his old friend still at Yewle. 


and client suffered than the loss or otherwise of 
Yewle itself. 

‘ Tlii.s is capital as far as it goes, Gray,’ he 


Major Saverley had left Yewde the morning 
after the interview in the study. 

During that day, Richard King wrote to Mr 


said ; ‘but it goes only as far as negative proof. Rinloul instructing him to negotiate as quickly 
*Io get Mr King’s sentence reversed we inubt have as possible a loan of twenty-five thousand pounds 
positive proof as to the identity of the person on mortgage — ‘for purposes of estate improve- 
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in* i ni |?^ lVe ' “ us l° u * 8 ft t present a stayed in bed all day and all the succeeding 
difficult task.’ ™&ht, and rose very early next morning— ill, 

‘If we discover the individual, Mr Warwick, indeed, but sober, 
the motive will be found not far #>off. 1 myself Going down to the study before the household 
r!S. n i 0U *^ °f h^identity. 1 was as yet astir, his eye fell on a heap of letters 

1 ne lawyer wheeled suddenly rouud and re- and newspapers which had come through the post 

’ A"..', H'lr 


garded the young mail keenly. ‘ Ytm surprise during the past days. The newspapers he fejt no 
me, ^ he said. ‘ You must be a bor* detec- interest in, but the letters he gathered up and 
w . t -r. ... carried back to his bedroom. ‘'Curiously enough, 

Ho, Mr Warwick. But think how long this the last three of the hitters were the only 

v matter has been in my thoughts— four years ones that produced any effect upon him. The 

\° W H . ? wlU not Beera ®lrange that points first of the three was from his mother, and it 
should strike me as they arose. It was the brought to his mind* .that he had written beg- 

mereat accident that sent me to lodge in the ging her to come, at least for a visit, to Yewle, 

soma house with the bank cashier ; it was the What she said in reply need not be stated here ; 


‘While you are out, Mr Warwick, could you 
consequence at all, but if you were certain of the learn at the bank whether Mr Richard King 
fact, it might be as well to know.’ * was there on the 5th of May— the day the 

She could not give die hour or the train ; "but forged cheque was handed in at the bank in 
she was certain of this, that her husband was London?’ 

home for tea, which they ways had at four * Mr Warwick started. ‘I can easily find that 
o’clock. , , * out, Gray. But take care— your feeling against 

*It was d disappointment to Mrs King in the that man may be tempting you too far. This is 
first moments of her n»w lippe that Gray slymld dangerous ground.’ 


it was necessary, ami lie promised either to come Richard King wa8 at his duties as usual on 
again soon, or to write and let her know how that 5th of May, my suspicion falls to the 
matters were going on ; indeed, he felt it would ' ground, and shall never be known. But if he was 
be downright cruelty to leave her in suspense not in Souchester that day,’ said Gray, with 
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but he tore the letter angrily into fragments and [absence which he had been # preparftg an hour 
' flung them about the floor. The next was no or twosbefofe. 

more composing, being a somewhat peremptory * Mother and flaughter swere in the drawing- 
} notification, from Mr Warwick that if his clients room. Neither spoke when he oame in, which 
money were not paid to her credit into the struck him as strange. JTlien he thought they 
Souchesfcer Bank in three clays, legal proceedings were ‘offended at his # late neglect, and he fell 
would be instituted. The third was from Mr' back on his apologies. To his chagrin, these 
ltintoul, stating with maddening formality that were coldly received. But presently Mrs.King, 
steps were being taken to raise the money required glancing at his face in a way that maae him 
on mortgage ; but that, owing to questions certain uncomfortable, asked him if he would? not have 
to be raised regarding title, there would be some a cup of tea. * * 

difficulty and delay in obtaining the money. ‘ Many thanks? 1 he answered ; * I have had 

Richard King, turning the two lawyers' letters some tea; but I should* be glad of more. I 
over in hie mind, was able to see that he was in a should ask you to let me wait for dimmer, only 
rather desperate situation, from which he must that I must start *for London presently on 
promptly extricate himself. Either of two things pressing business and I can get a late dinner 
must be done at once— lie must be married to there,’ • 

Agnes King, or lie must get money. With this ‘We had heard, earlier in the day, that you 


Agnes King, or he must get money. With this ‘We had heard, earlier in the day, that you 
estate in his possession, for which he had hungered ‘were already in London.' 

so long, he was in greater straits for money than ‘ I had b§en speaking of it 0 There is some 
he had ever before been in his life. business connected with the property to b§ 

In the course of the day, Richard King arranged. — And now,jhe said, looking from one 
dressed and went down to" the study. He to the other, ‘there is one business, nearest to 
had come to the resolution to go over to the me of all, which 1 must beg permission to attend 
vicarage that evening and have one answer or to at the same time. — Agnes, may I give instruc- 
the other ; he could wait no longer. The girl's tions for your marriage settlements to-morrow 
reluctance to say the final word made him fear and procure a special license V * , 


that some accident might any moment intervene 
to cast the whole project to the ground, lie «did 


Agnes looked a! her mother. * • 

4 Nay, Agnes,’ said Mrs King; ‘I thank you 


not yet know that this catastrophe had happened, had better answer for yourself.’ 


for he had not been at the vicarage tor nearly a 
fortnigdil. • 


It has been said before that, when* occasion 
demanded, Agnes King was a very courageous 


Money, money, money ! % If he paid a thousand girl. She was equal to the occatgon now, fortified 
per cent, for it" lie must have what he required us she was by the relief^ of being free of this 
immediately. He would sell every stick on the engagement. £ Mr King,’ *she. answered, looking 
estate ; he* would sell every heirloom in the straight in his eyes, * I can never be your wile. 


I am afraid I can hardly be even your friend. 


Richard King, lying back in the same chair My father has forbidden me. 


in which the late Squire had sat dead, gave Tlic man 
a violent start. His eyes were fixed with been struck, 
a look of deep excitement on the great safe father?’ 
in a corner behind the fireplace. There were ‘ 1 do not 


The man sprang to his feet as if he had 
en struck. ‘Your father! Where is your 


in a corner behind the fireplace. There were ‘ 1 do not know. If I did, Mr King, I would 
precious stones there — thousands and tens of go to him.’ 

thousands of pounds’ worth, it was said — studding 1 Your father has no authority over you, Agnes, 

a casket containing nothing more precious than Long ago, he forfeited it. Since then, he has 
a dead woman’s hair ! Strange to say, up to the doubly forfeited it. This is mere madness ; you 
present moment he had no more thought of that must not let such interference come between you 
old sale, than lie had of the cobwebbed lumber and me. How lias he forbidden you? Has he 
in the garret. He was deeply excited now. If been here again ? ’ . m 

all the stories were true, there was wealth enough ‘No,’ replied Mrs King; ‘my husband has 
in that safe to buy another estate like Yewle ! not been here since the night you know of. But 
And was it not his, like every other thing in the he has written this injunction to Agnes through 1 
house ? Mr Warwick. Agnes will not disobey it.’ 

But it had to be got at first, lie took a chair There was no mistaking the # firmness of either 
over to the safe, and begun to turn forward and mother or daughter in this matter,* and Richard 
backward, in a hundred chance combinations, King did not mistake it But if was so utterly 
the index on the lock; it was, however, of no foreign to anything he expected that dt staggered, 
use. He did not expect it would be any use. him. He leaned against the mantelpiece for 
The secret of the combination had died with some two or three minutes in silence, looking 
Rowan King, and the safe could only be opened at the two ladies. 


He took a chair 


by violence new. Violence lie would apply, and 
lose no time about doing so. 


* Very well,’ he said ; ‘ that is the end. I have 
made a fool of myself, and the triumph is yours 


Th® elation inspired by this most opportune to enjoy wlifte you may.’ \ 

discovery gave him greater confidence as he Even toe gentle-spirited Mrs King rose against 
crossed to the vichrage about an hour after this insult with crimson face. ‘Shame on you, 
Francis Gray had left. it. Dwelling on the Mr King!’ 


Dwelling on the Mr King !’ 


thought of his suddenly -discovered wealth, he ‘I ask a thousand pardons, 1 he continued in 
had hardly a misgiving m to the result when he the same tone. ‘ But before I go, allow me to 
reached the door; so strong *fid it make him, that explain to you the extent of self-interest which 
he went into the house without a thought of urged me to seek this marriage. In the first 
those apologetic explanations of his protracted place, Mrs King, after your husband’s conviction, 
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I pitied ymf both ; ,and when, io course of time, 
Rowan King gave me to understand ‘tliattl was 
to be his heir, I resoWed to make to you and* 
your daughter tail the reparation I cquld for 
tlie misfortune which Jiad fallen upon you. I 
resolved to make Agnes my wife, the mistress of 
Yewle, so that no person dare point the linger of 
pity at the felon’s daughter or his wife. Since 
the nigfit of Rowan King’s death, my motive for 
hastening *fche*anarnage has been far more power- 
ful — you needed* shielding ‘from a greater mis- 
fortune — and it was only I who* could have done 
6 this for you. — I perceiye, Mrs King, my meaning 
is, not entirely unknown to you,’ he observed, 
as the poor woman’s face grow ashy pale, and the 
work dropped from her lingers. f 

He stood, looking at her white terror, and the 
wretch seemed to take enjoyment from the con- 
templation of it, until he r&doived an unexpected' 
Surprise. Agnes r rose, and faeivg hifn with high 
<g>lour arid heaving bosom, said : ‘ Go on, M r 
King. Explain yourself iqoro clearly, so that we 
may fully understand.’ 

4 Very well,’ ho said. . ‘Your father visited 
this house secretly that night — the night his 
brother was murdered ’ 

1 Mjirdered ! You yourself told us ’ 

told you it was heart 9 disease. It was 
mu rder,« however ; a knife was sent to Rowan 
King’s hfeart as he sat in his chair, and he never 
moved dgain. This fact is known to others 
besides me ; ask Dr Hayle, for one. Y our hus- 
band, Mrs King, after leaving here, went over 
to the Hull, and was seen lurking behind the 
bushes by Stokes the ‘butler. The butler, who 
knew him well, spoke to him, and your husband 
told the servant that he was going into the study, 
through the open casement, to see his brother. — 
Next morning, his brother was found murdered.’ 

4 God have mercy on us!’ murmured the poor 
wife, putting her hands to her face and bowing 
her head. Her daughter glanced anxiously 
towards her, but held her erect attitude. 

* If the faintest suspicion of these facts were 
to go abroad, nothing could save your husband 
from a terrible fate. I do pot say he was guilty ; 
I am only pointing out what the verdict of the 
world would be.— Was it selfish or ungenerous 
of ipe, Agnes, to seek to shield him from all 
suspicion by making his daughter my wife? 
Indeed,’ he added, without tliink ing, ‘‘ had it 


Indeed,’ he added, without thinking, ‘ had it 
not been for the disappearance of llowan King’s 
body, whoever effected it and wherever it was 
taken to, the coroner’s inquest would have set 


tafceu to, tne coroners inquest would liave set 
the police to *work, and, I am afraid, they would 
quickly strike the scent.’ 

4 Exactly, *Mr King,’ said the girl, with beauti- 
ful scorn ; ‘and therefore you left nothing undone 
to find the body for the coroner and police ! 
Thank God, my father will soon be cleared of 
the stain of one crime, and Heaven is too just 
to allow the perpetrator of either to escape ! 1 
As, having delivered this bolt, Agdes addressed 
herself to attendance on her mother^ and no 
further notice was taken of him, Richard King, 
inwardly raging, left the house and went back 
to the Hall Here be had some dinner, and a 
great deal to drink with it ; and then, cursing 
With every turn of the wheels, drove to the 
station and went to London by a late train. 

, He did not go to his accustomed hotel that 


night, and it was late next morning before he 
rose. It was not to see lawyers that he had 
come to London ; his business proved to be of 
qinte another character. Driving to .a well-known 
safe-maker’s establishment, Richard King ex* 
amined a few safes, and selected one, for which 
he paid twenty guineas. He gave his cold, and 
after requesting the safe to be sent down to Yewle 
within a week, said : 4 1 want the services of an 
experienced man to open an old safe for ,me 
which contains a number of family papers. Can 
you send me down such a man by tne first train 
to-morrow morning?’ 

Asked who the makers of the safe in question 
were, he said he did not know— it was a very old 
one, and had been in the house many years. But 
it had fitted to it an American ‘combination* 
lock, the secret of which could not now be found* 
as the late owner was dead. 

The kind of workman wanted was promised ; 
and then Richard King drove round by his club, 
m hope of meeting Major Saverley. He wished 
to see him foi two purposes — first, to settle a 
little betting tiunsaction in which King as usual 
was the loser; and second, to consult with the 
Major, as an experienced man of the world, how 
best to raise a sum of money should the safe 
prove unfruitful of its reputed diamonds. 

Rut he did not find the Major at the club ; he 
therefore wrote lnm a letter, enclosing a cheque, 
and asking a waiter to give it to Major Saverley 
whenever he should enter the club ; then he 
drove to the station, apd so home to Yewle. 

Next morning Richard King was up early to 
receive the workman from London, ns lie did not 
wish the servants to know the purpose of the 
man’s visit He therefore led him directly to 
the study, where breakfast hud been laid for 
him. 

After the workman had breakfasted, he pro- 
ceeded to examine the safe. It was a strong one, 
and he expressed the opinion that lie would 
require to drill the door of the safe in order 
to epen the lock ; a course which Richard King 
told lnm he was quite free to take if he found 
it necessary. 

4 1 have bought a new safe,’ he explained, 4 so 
tlaat 1 shall not want to use the old one 
again.’ 

4 In that case, sir,’ replied the man, ‘there will 
be the less difficulty in opening it — no difficulty 
at all.’ 

Richard King was in high spirits. The 
vision of the wealth which the sale of all the 
stones in that casket would bring him com- 
pensated for the mortification of the inter- 
view at the vicarage ; indeed, his thoughts were 
so concentrated on the one object of obtaining 
possession of the treasure, that there was no 
room in his mind for anything else. 

‘Old Nick himself, sir,’ said ( the mechanic* 
after toying with the combination tor a minute, 
4 couldn’t open one of these things unless he 
knew the figures. — But a drill,’ he added, settling 
down on one knee and commencing to boro, ‘is a 
tool that overcomes most c’ them things.* 

It was tedions work, however, for the metal 
was hal'd and thick. At last one hole was com- 
pleted, and Richard 'King was stooping over the 
man, examining it, when the door of the study 
opened. He sprang round, sharply aiid angrily; 
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but the colour left his face and his limbs 
trembled when he encountered, a few feet from 
him, the stern eyes and set lips of the vicar of 
Yewle. * 


SOME EARLY COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS. 
The firsji paper published in Australia lies before 
us — a news-sheet, very badly printed on four 
pages of foolscap paper. At the top of the first 
sheet, beneath its title, ‘ The Sydney Gazette and 
New South Wales Advertiser,’ is a very rude 
little wood-engraving, representing a ship with a 
union jack, and an allegorical female figure seated 
on the shore. Around the cut is the legend, 
‘ Thus we hope to prosper.’ 

Amongst the official advertisements on the first 
page may be noticed the following instance of 
paternal government : ‘ The Governor having 
permitted Mr Robert Campbell to land four 
thousand gallons of spirits for the domestic use 
of the inhabitants, from the Castle of (rood Mojte, 
it will be divided in the following proportions — 
namely, for the officers on the Civil Establish- 
ment (including Superintendent and Storekeeper), 
one thousand gallons ; for naval and military 
commissioned officers, one thousand gallons ; for 
the licensed people, one thousand gallons ; t* be 
distributed to such persons as the Governor may 
think fit to grant permits to, one thousand gal- 
lons. — By command, AW N. Chapman, Secretary.’ 

Ships were neither iast%nor frequent in those 
days. The latest intelligence from home, given 
at Sydney, in this newspaper of March 5, 1803, 
is tlut of a dreadful fire that broke out at 
Woolwich, nearly a year before, on the 20th of 
May 1802. Nor were they large. The Castle of 
Good Hope , with its tonnage of only a thousand 
tons, is stated to be 4 the largest ship that has 
ever entered tins port,’ although several luen-ol- 
war had been there. 

The Gazette’s ‘Notice 1o Correspondents ’ is 
couched thus : * Two Slip Boxes will be pu* up 
in the course of the ensuing week (one in front 
of the Issuing Stores at Sydney, the other in a 
window of the Court House at Paramatta) for 
the reception of such Articles of Information «as 
persons who are possessed of the means may 
think fit to contribute.’ 

The venture lived till 1843, and went through 
many vicissitudes. The first number w&s pub- 
lished on a Saturday ; but for several years the 
journal appeared on Sunday, ‘that the editor might 
include 4 the whole of the ship new's and other 
interesting matter for the preceding week.’ 

The printer’s great difficulty was the scarcity 
of paper. It was war-time, and communication 
between England and her colonies was cut of! for 
months at a time. Many articles of* commerce ran 
out altogether,# and others fetched fancy prices. 
As early as 1805 an advertisement appeared in 
the Ggzette for* 4 any qudhtily of demy, medium, 
folio post, or foolscap paper, for the use of print- 
ing, and which, if by any accident from damp or 
alight mildew, rendered unfit for writing, will 
answer the purpose.’ 

The next year the editor, who was also printer, 
proprietor, and business mamiger, offered a ‘liberal 
deduction to any subscriber furnishing paper*, 
namely, sii sheets of demy, eight of foolscap, or 


twelve of auarto4etter-paper hut nSt withstand- 
ing tlfis, lie lmd to announce on the 31st of 
•August that, ‘As we have no certainty of an 
immediate supply of paper, we paimot "promise 
a publication next week/* Quarto letter-paper at 
the time was being retailed at the rate of from 
six to eight shillings per quire ; and when ladies 
went to the grocery store, they took with them & 
stocking, at one end of which they put the tea 
they bought, and at the other their tugdr. Paper 
was too precious to fie used in trapping grocery 
goods. Small wdkuler, then, that the numb^s of 
the Gazette that appeared, in war-time varied in J 
colour, texture, size, and material. One# ft htyd 
to be printed on one side only of thin China 
paper ; at another time, it appeared withdfit any 
margins, the printer’s type, which had to keep its 
frame, having come to the very edge. 

* Nor was scarcity hi paper the only difficulty 

with which *hc printer-editor had to deal. The 
type was bad ; and at times he had to 'make hi# 
own ink — 4 one of thermos* difficult* and disagree- 
able tasks that can possibly devolve to the printer 
of a paper.’ Many numbers were m consequence 
almost illegible. • 

* Payment for the paper, which was a sixpenny 
one, might be made in copper coin, gray), or 

1 bills ; but so great were the arrears that, in 1809, 

| the editor refused do continue its publication till 
Government interposed with his debtors.’ 

] >eBidcs 4 the invention and obtaining of news,’ 

! the editor hud to distribute the type, work the 
, paper oft at press, and deliver to the Sydney 
subscribers. It is not sui prising that one number 
; contained only twelve lines relating to the news. 

' of New South Wales, and that the columns of 
! another— with the exception of two lines of shit> 
news and lour of market prices — Mere filled with 
advertisements and excerpts from English news- 
paper* 

With its grand development into a demy of 
four pages of five columns on January 1, 1824, 
we must leave the checkered career of tbia 
pioneer newspaper. Its ink and type were still 
execrable, but they were not worse than those 
of its 4 brother typt* in the siller Colony’ of 
TuRinaniu, the 4 llobart-Town Gazette,’ and it® 
appearance in its new form created quite a sensa- 
tion. Even the rival editor was struck with qgton- 
ishment at the production of 4 such a monster 
weekly,’ and inquired enviously how it was done. 

The first m'wspajw of Tasmania was a purely 
Government publication, a quarto leaf, called 
‘The Derwent Star and Vay Diemen's Land 
Intelligencer.’ It was printed for "la few week® 
in 1810 under a tree in the wobds by ‘Messr# 
Barnes and George Clark, Governor Collins 
having brought out a foolscap press, type, &c.” 
Politics being absolutely excluded 'from its con- 
sideration, anecdotes and English news formed its 
staple commodity, and towards the end o! the 
year it ceased to exist. 

On Saturday, June 1, 1816, Andrew Bent, ‘the 
Frank linSof Tasmania,’ established under Govern- 
ment authority, with Government resources, and 
with Government pay, ‘The Hobart-Town Ga- 
zette and Southern Reporter.’ The first number 
consisted of two foolscap pages, and contained the 
official order, Bigned by J. A. Lascellea, Secretary* 
respecting the birthday of George III. One 
pound of fresh meat and half a pint of spirit* 
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are to be fumishedr to soldiers* and # cqns tables, 
‘that their loyalty may be July maintained.' 
Several items of local dews were also detailed in* 
it, and more theftl one aubcdote not a little, coarse. 

As in the case of its, Sydney rival, subscribers 
wefe dilatory*' and ungenerous during the early 
years of the Gazette's career, and it had to be 
printed^with Wretched ink, at one time on * com- 
mon Chinese paper, no more than half the size of 
foolscap, and* of t which two sheets were conse- 
quently obliged to be pasted 'together.' 
t An’ act of 1824 granted the<Tasmanian press 
comparative liberty ; and the editor, with the 
clwnge of the paper’s title to ‘ The llobarfcTown 
Gazette and van Diemen’s Land Advertiser,’ 
grandiosely declared, ‘ Wc esteem ourselves a 
beacon, placed by Divine graciousnoss on the 
awfully perilous coast of hqinan frailty.' 

The next year, for calling the Governor ‘ the 1 
Gideonifce of tyranny,’ he was arraigfted for libel, 
imd convicted. With liis imprisonment the 
* Hobart- Towh Gazette ’ ceqped to exist. e 


. I N THE IS I 0 K OF T 1 M E. 
‘Well, sergeant-major, what do you think of 
’ oiui flew colonel ? ' 1 asked tin? senior non-com- 
ru issiomgl officer of my troop, just as I reported 
myself, having returned .off furlough. 

During my absence, our popular commanding 
officer, Colonel Needham, had ‘exchanged with 
Colonel Rowland, of the 2 2d Plungers, as that 
regiment was about to proceed to India. The 
latter gentleman, therefore, had bey.n gazetted to 
the command of my regiment, the. 12th Dragoon 
Guards, in which 1 held the rank of sergeant 
— which then occupied the barracks in the Mid- 
land county town of Snowborough. 

The troop sergeant-major, whose name was 
Markham, looked black, and muttered something 
like an oath. He answered: ‘No good! He’s 
, the hottest character that ever I came < across. 
Hell send the regiment to blazes before lie’s 
done with it. Already there’s been a regular 
upset. Captaiift Groves and Sandhurst have sent 
in their resignations, and so has Lieutenant 
Hills ; they can't stand his ways ; and no wonder. 
The r time you were away, Sergeants Wilson and 
Jones, besides four corporals, were tried and 
reduced for offences that Colonel Needham would 
scarcely have thought it worth while to give 
a reprimand for. A dozen men have been court- 
martialled, ,and flie poor fellows are now m 
* chokey ’ foi* doing nothing that I am aware 
of. Several of the fellows have deserted ; and 
about twenty whose friends can afford to shell 
out the needful have applied for discharge by 
purchase. Matters are at present in a nice pickle. 
Colonel Rowland is a warm specimen ; blessed 
if I don't think he 's off his blooming head !’ 

‘What sort of a man is he in appearance ?' 

The sergeant-major glanced out or the window, 
and said: ‘Why, there the gentleman Is, talking 
to little Daisy Treloar.’ 

I looked in the direction indicated. Colonel 
Rowland was a tall, smart-looking soldier, who 
imported a huge dark waxed moustache. He was 
amiMnfcly chatting to the daintiest child of the 
Jpeffiment, the six-year-old girl of our adjutant, 
Mr Treloar. 


‘ Colonel Rowland appears fond of that young- 
ster,’ continued Markham. ‘ He 's always leading 
her about barracks. — Oh, I forgot; I 4idn’t tefl 
you about our gallant commanding officer’s love 


affair ! 1 believe he 's a widowc 


but he hadn’t 


been a week m the regiment before he proposed 
to Captain Groves’s eldest daughter. The young 
lady — and I don’t blame her— wouldn’t take it 
on, as I believe she’s engaged to her cousin, a 
baronet, who has lots of tin, and is a captain in 
the Foot Guards. That, I think, was the* begin- 
ning of the bother. Immediately, the colonel 
started annoying old Groves as much as he could ; 
therefore the captain sent in his papers. The 
rest, of the officer's backed up Groves, who’s a 
first-rate sort, as you know. Now the lot cold- 
shoulder the colonel as much as they dare ; lie 
doesn’t seem chummy with one, excepting Mr 
Treloar. Well, .as things go, nobody feels safe. 
You or I, old chap, might lose our stripes and 
go back grooming, if old Rowland gets las knife 
into either of ns.’ 

Five minutes later, as I was passing by the 
square in the direction of the non-com missioned 
officers’ mess, a strident voice sung out ‘Sergeant!’ 
1 turned, and perceived Colonel Rowland, who 
had just stepped out of the quartern Ulster’s 
stores. J saluted lam, and stood to attention, 
Tlic colonel’s featuies were pale, but strikingly 
handsome. His eyes were dark and piercing, 
but still a tritle restless, as it struck me at the 
time, lie asked curtly : i Wliat is jour name V 

‘Thompson, colonel^ 1 replied. 

‘ How is it that I haven't seen you before V 

‘Just eome off furlough, colonel. ’ 

The officer surveyed me critically, and said : 
‘ Get your hair cut at once ! ’ Then turning on 
his heel, lie walked away. 

With exceeding alacrity I sought out the 
regimental barber, and had the operation per- 
formed. 

That night. Colonel Rowland, with a vicious 
expression on Ins face, accompanied by Adjutant 
Treloar, marched into one of our troop stables 
while the men were busily engaged in grooming. 
Suddenly he stopped and inquired: ‘Who’s ser- 
geant-major of this troop V 

Sergeant-major Markham, colonel,’ I answered. 

‘ Bring him to me.’ 

A moment later, Markham stepped forward. 

Pointing to a horse’s kit, Colonel Rowland 
asked : ‘ Where are the stirrup leathers belonging 
to that saddle ?’ 

‘At the saddler’s' shop for repairs, colonel,’ 
replied Markham. 

‘ Then why did you not procure substitutes ? 
1 had an order entered in the order-book a 
day or two ago that each kit should be kept 
complete. You have neglected your duty by 
not attending” to my mandate in this instance. — 
Mr Treloar, send this sergeant-major to his room 
under arrest. — Who’s senior sergeant ?’ 

‘ I am, colonel,’ I replied. * r 

‘ Then see about these leathers immediately.’ 

In a few minutes I procufed the articles from 
the quartermaster’s store! Just as the trumpet 
sounded ‘ Leave stables,’ up marched the colonel, 
who looked to see tlrot the leathers were in 
place. Then he tiifned to me and said : ‘ You 
*ave got your hair cut V 
i 4 Yes, coloneL’ 
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* Quite right. I like a man who attends to 
my orders at once. — Yes, it’s cut, But deuced 
, badly cut, all the ‘same. Was the barber sober 
at the time ?’ • 

‘Yes, colonel.’ 

‘If he had. been intoxicated, and you had 
neglected your duty by not putting him in the 
guard -rqom, J should have had you tried by 
court-martial. No shirking the obligations per* 
tabling to discipline with me— remember that !’ 

In the pettifogging fashion just illustrated, 
Colonel Rowland constantly got a lot of good 
men into trouble, and, consequently, nearly drove 
the regiment to the verge of mutiny. Some of 
the oldest non-commissioned officers and troopers 
he accused of awkwardness, and sent them to 
„ do the goose-step on the square with the recruits. 
His drilling ol the regiment was incessant andj 
tedious. It being just after harvest, the colonel 
obtained the permission of various farmers to j 
exercise ill their fields, and often we were 1111 - j 
necessarily taken miles distant for the purpose ■ 
of performing evolutions. Besides, the colonel 
evinced great solicitude about the clothing ; and 
by assiduously finding fault here and there, had 
a large proportion of the members of the corps 
under stoppages for new articles of toggery. 

By reason of the intercession of Adjutant 
Trcloar, Markham was let off with a severe 
reprimand. About a week later, however, the 
unfortunate fellow was ‘put on the shelf* — the 
military slang term fof being placed under arrest 
— for another alleged trwnpery breach of dis- 
cipline, and fried and reduced. 

Rumours were now rife that the eccentricities 
of Colonel Rowland had been brought under 
the notice of the Horse Guards authorities, and 
that the worthy officer might likely be suspended 
in his command, prior to his conduct being 
reported upon by a court of inquiry. 

‘Old Bedlam,’ as the men had nicknamed the 
colonel, had a curious habit of pacing about 
until the small-hours 111 front of tin*, officers’ 
house, which it may be mentioned was *built 
at right angles with the wing 111 which the 
stables and troop-rooms were located. 

One bright moonlight night I was in charge 
of the guard, *and had just visited the sentries 
at two p.m., when I was startled by the sharp 
crack of a rifle. Imagining that some man liau 
committed suicide, 1 called on a file of the 
guard and rushed off to investigate the matter. 
At once I was confronted by Oolonel Rowland, 
who was terribly excited. ’ ‘Sergeant,’ he almost 
screamed, ‘you heard that report? Some mis- 
creant has attempted to assassinate me ! The 
bullet passed within a few inches of my head. 

I saw the flash from that window — there ! ’ and 
he pointed in the direction of one of my own 
troop-rooms. * Quick ; get a light of some kind, 
and Dring all your spare men 1 ’ 

I hastily summoned the remainder of the 
guanl, and rushing across to the wing, snatched 
a lantern from one of the stable sentries. 
Headed by the frantic Colonel Rowland, we 
rushed up-stairs and Entered the suspected room. 
The men had been awakened by the report close 
to their ears, and were Aigaged in partially dress- 
ing, with the view of exanmnng into the mystery. 

‘ Where is the villain?’ roared Colonel Rowland. 

‘ I ’ll have the Bcoundrel hanged or shot 1 ’ 


Markham, wlfci was at l^s dut;? as private, 
said : •? My* impression is that the shot was fired 
’from Hie veranda outside, #sir.’ 

The oolonel grabbed the lanteiyi from me with 
the intention of inspecting that region, when 
the candle toppled qyer and was extinguished. 
There was a warm couple of minutes of stamping 
and swearing on the part of the excited*ofncer, 
until a trooper struck a lucifer. A caroine was 
discovered lying on the veranda.# The colonel 
eagerly snatched it * up, and field the butt to* 
the light to examine the number. ‘5&3, by. 
J ovc 1 ’ he yelled. ‘ Whojs "503 V * * 

‘ My carbine, sir,’ answered Markham, without 
hesitation. ‘It must have been taken from the 
rack ! ’ # . 

‘ You lie, you murderer !’ 'responded the officer. 
— ‘ Here, you men of the guard, seize the villain ; 
take him to the cRlJs and clap him .in irons. 
---By Jove* that #was your revenge, was it? you 
assassin you, because I had you reduced far 
being ignorant of yovy duty ! — Away with him V 
At that instant a voice from behind the crowd 
of men growled : ‘ Curse you, you tyrant ! •Who- 
mever fired the shot, it was a pity he mimed you !’ 

‘Mutiny, rank mutiny, by ’Heaven 1’ shouted 
Colonel Rowland. ‘ I command you to # pointy 
the fellow out who spoke just now !’ • 

There was dead silence ; not one offthe men 
responded. 

The colonel went on : ‘ I ’ll give teM guineas 
to whoever tells me the name of the villain !’ 

But the proffered bribe was* of no avail ; and 
the troopers, who were minus their shoes, slipped 
quietly backjto their cots' 

‘We shall see, we shall see P hissed the officer 
viciously. 

Poor Markham, who doubtless thought it use- 
less to protest, was conducted by the men of 
the guard to a cell, and there, by the personal 
, direction of Colonel Rowland, was put in 
irons. 

I The colonel did not. return to his quarters ; 
he settled down by the guardroom fire. The 
men of the guard did not attempt to sleep, but 
sat on benches m silipce. • 

Privately, 1 sent word to the regimental ser- 
geant-major, who knocked up Mr Treloar. That 
officer came promptly to the guardroom^ He 
endeavoured to persuade the colonel to go to his 
rooms ; but the latter peremptorily declined. 
Then the adjutant seated himself beside hitf 
distracted commander. They indulged but little 
in conversation. Soinetimea Colonel Rowland 
asked a few questions about litffle MiBS Daisy, 
lint at intervals his brow grfew dark, as his 
mind seemed to revert to the outrage, and he 
would mutter between his teeth : ‘The mur- 
derous villains ; we shall see, we shall see 1’ 

When it v#is broad daylight, I was ordered 
to accompany the officers to the spot where the 
colonel had been when the shot was fired at 
him. On* making a minute examination we 
found that the bullet had touched the gravel 
some distance off, and had ricochetted. Follow- 
ing up the line of fire, we discovered that the 
missile had flattened against the farthest ex- 
tremity of # the front wail of the officers’ house. 
With a grim smile, Colonel Rowland picked 
up the battered piece of lead and placecf it in 
his pocket. * 
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Just after the collection of* the ^reports at 
fitable roll-call at six that morning, the regi§iental # 
orderly sergeant-major *Came over to the guard- 
room and said feme: f Ringwood of your troop 
is absent He answered his name all right last 
night. Must have broken out of barracks/ 

‘The fellow who fired the shot, for a fiver V 
I said myself. 

Ringwood was a desperate man, of a reputed 
revengeful zuftur^. He was ,one of the lot whom 
the colonel had been instrumental in getting 
|jCoiirt-inartialled, and. he had only been released 
from prison a day or two previously. That he 
might have attempted to commit murder seemed 
to me vbry probable. (Later, it transpired that 
the absentee had made off with' a suit of plain 
clothes belonging to an officer’s servant who slept 
" in his room.) r f 

Stepping over to my troop stales, 1 called 
the oldest soldier aside and disked nim whom 
tfee troopers suspected. ' 

‘Why, Ringwood, ’of course, sergeantf he 
afiswered. ‘He had been tellin’ the fellows as 
*ow he would try something on !’ 

‘'And what is the feeling of the men V 

The trooper replied emphatically : ‘ A feelin’ 
(that X thought I’d a never come across in this 
good old regiment, as used to be, while I was 
m it The whole lot say, “ Bad luck to Ring- 
wood for t takin’ such a dullin’ aim !” That will 
give you an idea of what the feelin’ is, sei- j 
geant 1* 

‘This ‘ killing-ncMnurder’ sentiment was lament- 
able in the extreme ; stjjl, I could hardly wonder 
at it. 

Another surprise of this day of surprises. 
Captain Groves, who had been on leave prior 
: to being gazetted out, reported himself within 
barracks, having received, as we afterwards ascer- 
tained, a War Office mandate to return to Ins 
duty in the regiment. When Colonel Rowland 
was informed that his authority had thus been 
set aside in the matter, he was transported with 
fury. He construed it into an augury of further 
changes that concerned him personally. 

The officers ftero early astir, and stood in 
little knots about the barrack square, discussing 
the subject of the attempt that had been made 
to take the commanding officer’s life. 

About ten o’clock the weather suddenly changed ; 
a drizzling shower fell, and a dense white fog 
‘settled down. All at once the colonel made 
his appearance. As the compliment due to him, 
the sentry turned /‘he .guard out ; but the officer 
peremptorily bade them ‘turn in.’ His face 
was indeed a study ; its expression, as it appeared 
to me, was •'that of a delight almost fiendish. 

, He shouted to the trumpeter, ‘ Sound “ Orderly 
sergeants.” ’ A minute later, the barracks re- 
. sounded with the ‘ call.’ ‘ c 
j Then the colonel entered the orderly-room, 
which was next door to the guardroon^ 

‘What’s up?’ I asked an orderly, when the 
business for which the summons had be&i issued 
was over. He answered : ‘ Old Bedlam has 
.ordered a mounted parade for all hands; light 
drill, with caps and jackets; bandsmen to fall 
in with their trqops, without instruments ; dis- 
: mounted men to take over the guard, of which 
. the sergeant cook is to be in command.’ 

; ‘ Ob, confound the thing 1’ I muttered in dis- 


gust. I was dead tired by reason of my previous 
, night’s vigil, and did not feel in humour for 
going out to drill. 

^ Trumpeter, sound “Boot and saddle,*” the 
regimental sergeant-major sung out of the orderly- 
room ; then he said to me : ‘ Sergeant Thompson, 
get your men ready to be relieved.’ 

, When the ‘fall in’ sounded, there was, con- 
trary to general anticipation, no parade, and 
consequently no close inspection of overalls and 
caps. Colonel Rowland simply marched ‘ us off, 
and when barracks were cleared, we broke into 
a swinging trot. I was sergeant of the advanced 
guard, and the colonel left his proper place 
at the head of the regiment, and rode just 
ahead of me, to direct the file of men who 
were leading. In spite of the heavy mist, I 
, could perceive that he selected an out-of-the-way 
road, and made for the high ground that lies 
to the north of the town of Snowborough. The 
colonel, who frequently consulted a map which 
he held in his hand, shouted alternate com- 
mands to the trumpeter to sound ‘ Walk ’ or 
‘ Trot.* When, as near as I could guess, we had 
traversed a distance of seven or eight miles from 
barracks, he drew rein, and attentively examined 
a rudely constructed gate that gave entrance 
to a field on our right. ‘Halt!’ he immediately 
mefi to the attendant trumpeter ; then he said 
to me : ‘ Sergeant, dismount, and throw open 
that gate.’ 

When J had performed that operation, the 
colonel marched the regiment ink) the field of 
stubble, and ordered it, on the move, to form 
in column of squadrons. 

Colonel Rowland now shouted to the adjutant : 
‘Mr Treloar, 1 wish you particularly to remain 
by that- gate until further orders from me ; the 
senior lieutenant will take your place.* 

‘Very well, colonel,’ replied the surprised 
adjutant; ‘but as the fog is so dense, can I 
have a trumpeter with me to warn you in case 
a call; or other vehicle enters the field V 

‘ Certainly,’ said the commanding officer ; then 
lie thundered : ‘Form line on tlic leading squad- 
ron !* 

To our front the ground fell gently ; but ex- 
cepting a dismal expanse of stubble, nothing 
was visible outside the distance of a hundred 
and fifty yards or thereabouts. When we had 
moved forward a good distance the command 
‘ Halt ; dress ! ’ was given. 

How well I remember the appearance of the 
regiment at that particular moment ! I was on 
the extreme right, and I could perceive Captain 
Groves in the centre, m front of the squadron 
of direction — though beyond him the matures 
of the line of officers were hardly recognisable. 
Away in front loomed the figures of the colonel 
and trumpeter,' the men and horses seeming to 
be of preternatural size. Suddenly the colonel 
disappeared ahead, and fhe trumpeter remained. 
A puuse of a minute or two, and the thud of 
the. hoofs of the colonel’s hprse was heard as 
lie galloped up and resumed his place. 

‘Walk, march!’ he shofited. ‘Trot,’ ‘Gallop,’ 
rang out the trumpet in succession. Then 
Colonel Rowland wildly shrieked ‘ Charge ! ’ a 
command which was ° instantly accompanied by 
thfe inspiriting trumpet call. 

The regiment thundered down the slope in 
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magnificent style and with a terrible impetus. 
It was a long charge, much longer than was 
customary. The situation was very novel, con- 
sidering the bank ojt thick white mist ahqjpL • 

Suddenly an agonised voice from the rear 
cried : * Halt* for Heaven’s sake — halt ! ’--a com- 
mand which was followed by the three-note 
trumpet call. 

Obediently, the well-trained regiment pulled 
up in a few horses 1 lengths. 

4 About ; march 1 1 and every snorting horse 
was turned, and in higgledy-piggledy fashion we 
moved to the rear, up the lull. The commands 
came from Adjutant Treloar, who appeared in 
a condition of terrible excitement. And strange, 
not a word of remonstrance from Colonel Row- 
land ! 

A whispered communication from the adjutant 
to Captain Groves, and the latter officer started 
and turned as pale as death. Then in tremulous 
accents, betokening considerable emotion, he 
shouted : ‘ Officers, fall out 1 1 

When he had retired a good way up the 
field, we formed up in proper order. The regi- 
mental sergeant-major took the command, and 
marched the regiment home to barracks. As 
we tiled out of the field, the gate was held 
open for us by a stolid- looking, middle-aged 
rustic. Some of the troopers addressed chaffing 
remarks to the yokel ; but at the time we little 
knew what we had to be thankful to linn for ! 

On our return, ‘ StabltV was sounded, and soon 
all the men were busy grooming. There was 
no sign of any of the officers, and I had my 
suspicions that something was wrong. I was 
more than astonished when Markham suddenly 
made his appearance. 

4 Hulloa ! 5 I cried, ‘who let you out? 1 

‘ Released by order of Captain Groves !’ 

4 What about the colonel, then V 

4 We won’t he troubled with him any more; 
and I can’t help saying, a good job, too. 1 
have just got the news from the orderly-room 
clerk. — Did you see that farmer’s cart that %vas 
driven to the door of the officers’ house just 
now? Well, it contained the colonel’s dead 
body ! His horse came down with linn at the. 
charge, and he broke his neck !’ • 

This intelligence speedily spread all through 
the stables, aua the troopers looked sobered and 
thoughtful. But it could not he denied that 
there was but little regret felt for the untimely 
death of our commanding officer, as all were 
relieved with the knowledge that the reign of 
terror which he had instituted had come to 
an end. 

One incident that afternoon, however, touched 
the hearts of all who witnessed it. Poor little 
Daisy Treloar, who, somehow or other, had heard 
the news, sobbed bitterly while She was being 
led by her father to his quarters. 

It was yearsf later before I heard the true 
story of that awful morning, as the officers for 
long kept the matter a close secret. I shudder 
still when I think of it. • 

At the end of the field, in the direction in 
which we moved, there *is a rock overhanging 
the bed of the river beneath* which has a sheer 
unbroken descent of about sixty feet ! The only 
protection was a slender one-railed fence. Over 


that, precipice otir frenzied# colonel, when he 
gave me command to charge, intended to sweep 
The whole regiment, wheA every man and horse 
would have been dane to death 1 § 

Certain marks on the map found on his person 
showed that he nnisj well have matured Tiis 
terrible plan. The shot fired at the madman 
doubtless accelerated his design of wholesale 
murder ; and, as has been described, he was 
specially favoured liy. the thick ^nisrt. *As it was, 
he fell the only victim to his horrid scheme.. 

The awe-striekfcn officers found the mangled, 
bodies of man and charger at the bottom the 1 
cliff. The horse tlw.y stripped of its trappings; 
then the carcase was dragged to the adjacent 
rapid river and •pushed into the water. It was 
never heard of again. • 

9 Colonel Rowland’s corpse was borne to the 
“nearest farmhouse, where the only procurable 
vehicle, a caft, was requisitioned! and the remains 
were conveyed to barracks. *• # 

The maniac’s design to Save Adj titan t Treloar 
from the universal destruction — probably w 
reason of his affection for thatf gentleinan’s little 
daughter — proved, providentially, to be the means 
of our escape. 

Shortly after jye were ranged in the -field, , 
the rustic before alluded to approached *Mr 
Treloar and warned him about tlie dtngerous 
situation of the rock, on account of jhe mist. 
The alarmed adjutant at once divined the fiendish 
intention of tin*, insane colonel ; also why he 
himself had been singled out for salvation* 
Then, accompanied by tlie trumpeter — who did 
not hear the* colloquy with the rustic — he gal- 
loped after the regiment, and literally Stiatched 
it from the jaws of death by calling a halt 
just in the nick of time ! 

That rustic never knew what service he had 
rendered to justify an anonympus gift of a hun- 
dred pounds— subscribed by the grateful officers 
— which enabled him jto start a muksliop and live 
happily. ever afterwards. 

At the coroner’s inquest on the body of Colonel 
Rowland, the evidence of the regimental surgeon 
was considered satisfactory. It* was partially 
true ; and was to tlie effect that deceased’s horse 
had come down with him, which had the result 
of breaking his neck. A verdict was returned 
accordingly. 

With military honours, the coffin was taken 
to Snowborongh railway station, and then 
despatched by train to the residence of the 
dead officer’s brother. « . 

Next Gazette intimated that Major Anderson, 
a very popular officer, who had* been on sick- 
leave during all the commotion, land obtained 
the colonelcy of the corps ; also Captain GroveB 
became major ; and Mr Treloar, captain. 

The reduced* non-commissioned officers were 
reinstated ; men under sentence got the re- 
mainder of yieir terms of punishment remitted, 
and matters regimental went on in a very satis- 
factory fifth ion. 

About the mysterious shot fired at Colonel 
Rowland ? Well, Ringwood, who had managed 
to reach N^v York, admitted in a letter to 
a late comrade that he was the guilty party. 
The fellow considerately sent word to that effect, 
so that nobody else might be punished for the 
offence. 
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. And Daisy Trelow ? She gr«w up a fine girl, 
and married a captain in the royal navyt Her 
wedding presents, giv&i by the officers of ours* 
especially those, who were in the ranks* on that 
awful mornings wero supertr and costly. All were 
fully cognisant of the faot r that by reason of mad 
Colonel Rowland’s fondness for her, she was 
indiretyly the means of her father being luckily 
enabled to call ‘Halt!’ just as we were rushing 
forward to ceSrtayi^death. 

A FIND OF OL'l/cHlNA. 

A period of about one hundred and fifty years 
has now elapsed since the Swedish barque Gotcborg , 
in full sail for Europe, encountered ft heavy gale 
when nearing the ebast of Sweden, struck upon 
a dangerous rock, foundem^ and became a total, 
wreck. She was the property of an association 
of -merchants of 'Gothenburg, find was returning 
£rom ChW laden with a cargo of silk, silver, tea, 
and .a great quantify ok valuable articles of 
Chinese manufacture, including upwards of thirty 
thousand blue-and- white China bowls of different 
shapes and sizes. „ 

About twenty-five years ago a diver named 
Bouku made an attempt to’ raise the cargo, hut 
only succeeded in bringing to the surface a small 
quantity of clmia, most of which was broken 
when blasting portions of the wrecked ship in 
order to get access to the silver and more valu- 
able articles. Some of these were eventually 
vecovered ; but their value was not nearly suffi- 
cient to defray the enormous expenses of the 
undertaking, which was therefore abruptly aban- 
doned. * 

Ten years after this the idea was conceived 
by an English merchant of raising by means 
or divers the greater part of these bowls, and 
disposing of them to dealers in curiosities, con- 
noisseur^ and collectors of old china. lie suc- 
ceeded in floating a company, secured the neces- 
sary diving apparatus, and the work was com- 
menced and carried on with great care and in 
a very enterprising spirit, the result exceeding 
all expectations. During *>the first few weeks, 
however, the clivers found nothing but pieces of 
broken china, and were unable to bring to the 
Burfece finy articles of value. The top deck of the 
vessel had been blown right off by the blasting 
operations of previous divers, and the second 
deck had fallen in, causing considerable damage 
to the pottery ware. The divers were compelled 
to dig seven.or eight feet into the clay to enable 
them to reach, some portions of the cargo, and 
their task was rendered still more difficult 
owing to the splinters of broken pottery, which 
frequently cut their hands, although they were 
provided with suitable gloves for the work. 
At last their arduous efforts wer6 rewarded with 
success, and many thousands of unbroken china 
articles were brought to the surface, consisting 
principally of plates, teacups, and bowls of 
‘ various designs and qualities. A smalt 1 quantity 
of silver-plate was also discovered, which was 
evidently intended for the royal family of 
Sweden, as it was embellished with the monogram 
ef Frederick L A great number of the teacups 
, were particularly fine and elegantly shaped, being 
almost equal to glass in transparency. 

it had, no doubt, been intended to smuggle in 


h portion of the pottery and silver ware, as the 
divers found that many hundreds of these articles 
w6r^ carefully hidden away in the hold of the 
vessel. ,Thero is even a tradition in the neigh- 
bourhood that the Goteborg was purposely run* 
aground by the officers and,, crew; $nd it is 
believed that many valuables were ^removed 
from the ship soon after she struck upon < the 
rock. The bulk of the cargo was, /however, 
ultimately brought to England, and tlie market 
literally flooded with these blue-and- white bowls. 

It was at this time that the rage for old 
and oriental china was at its height. > Con- 
siderable excitement was created by the strange 
discovery of these thousands of curious bowls ; 
and the interest attaching to the fact of their 
having remained for so many years beneath the 
sea, together with the dangers and difficulties 
which attended their recovery, caused them at 
first to realise high prices as curiosities. Un- 
fortunately, however, for the promoters of the 
scheme, the craze, which was then at its zenith, 
commenced to decline rapidly, and the financial 
Jesuit of the enterprise proved so disastrous that 
the company was thrown into liquidation. 

The bowls, a large quantity of which still 
remain in the possession of curiosity dealers and 
collectors, can now be purchased at a merely 
nominal price, many of them with the shells 
! and seaweed still adhering. A lot of valuable 
j oak-planks were also recovered, which were not 
at all damaged by the * water, and these have 
since been sold at high prices to connoisseurs 
and manuiactured into art furniture. 

Such is the brief history of a great enterprise, 
in which many men risked their lives and thou- 
sands of pounds were expended. The record of 
the cargo can he found in the ship’s papers, which 
are preserved in the Museum of Gothenburg 
The rock on which the barque was wrecked has 
since been named * Gotesborgsgrundet,’ and a full 
account of the recovery of the cargo was pub- 
lished in the Swedish newspaper Got chart is Fasten 
of the year 1875. Though the thrilling details of 
the occurrence were then the subject of con- 
siderable interest and excitement, they have long 
since sunk into complete oblivion. 


A ZETLAND WINTER. 

Now frowns the sun-god on the Northland dark, 

And turns away the brightness of his face 
From hill, and shore, and sea a dreary space, 

And stills the gladsome singing of the lark. 

Now lies the Northland all, snow-sheeted, stark, 

And steel -cold skies are ever steeped in Night, 

Save wheie the moon-elves dance in silver light, 

And gleaming stars the rapt eye’s limit mark. 

Hence comes it that the fiery Northland heart 
Is touched with Sorrow, and the tide of doom, 

And sings the Winter’s deep encircling gloom, 

In living words, whence soul-fros glowing, dart; 

That mighty thoughts, lik^ wild Auroras, sweep, 

And fling their splendours o’er the Northern Deep. 

■ J. J. Haldane Burgess. 
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THE LAST YEARS OF SIR WALTER. 

A fresh impetus will be given to the study of 
the writings and the life of Sir Walter Scott by 
the recent publication of his private Journal. It 
has been issued and most admirably edited by 
Mr David Douglas, Edinburgh. The Journal 
covers the period from November 20, 1823, to 
April 10, 1832 — the year of his death. The 
original consists of two small quarto volumes 
bound in vellum, and furnished with strong 
lochs. The manuscript is closely written on 
both sides, and towards the eml, remarks the 
editor, shows painful evidence of the physical 
prostration of the veriter. 

The beginning of the Journal towards the close 
of the year 1825 coincides singularly with the 
approach of the great financial calamity which 
wrecked Scott’s fortune and darkened the re- 
maining years of his life. His career up till 
that turfe had been of great brilliancy. Thera is 
nothing like it in the annals of literature. From 
early manhood he had worked with his pen. 
lie had collected the Ballads of the Borders and 
published them, and done other literary wort, 
before he gave to the world the ‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel’ in 1805. He was then thirty-four 
years of age — showing that his genius, like bther 
strong ami vigorous growths, was slow in matur- 
ing. The ‘Lay’ caught the 'ear of the world at 
once. Its splendid panorama of Border chivalry 
and Border romance opened up to the public a 
new source of intellectual pleasure. So decided 
was the success of the ‘ Lay ’ that Constable the 
publisher offered its author one thousand guineas 
for the next poem, ‘ Marmion,’ without having 
seen a line of the manuscript. When, in 1808, 
the latter poen# did applar — like the ‘Lay,’ in 
a magnificent quarto form, price a guinea and 
a half — two thousand copies were disposed of in 
less than a month. It •would be interesting to 
know what poet of the present day could make 
such a venture with such sucgiBs. 

Other poems followed, and it was not until th<^ 
passionate verse of Byron had taken possession 
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of tlig public taste tljnt Ssott felt his time was 

come to retire from this field of effort. Thft 
result, in 1814, was the novel *>f ‘ WaVerley,’ the 
fir.st of a series of stories which are all but 
unequalled in prose fiction for the strength Arid 
versatility of creative power displayed by <their “ 
author. Until 1825,. Scott held the fielcj^in ftiis 
department of literature.. In that -year also the 
great shadow of disaster began to draif around 
him. lie, with .his printers and publisher — the . 
Ballantynes and Constable respectively — had for 
years carried on a system of doing business which 
was fraught yjith much danger to all concerned. 
The novels had been so successful that ttie indi- 
viduals concerned in their production foresaw 
nothing but continued prosperity, and they 
heavily forestalled the profits. They were 
spending their money, in fact, before^ it was 
earned. Scott had purchased Abbotsford and 
other properties at high prices, and at the time 
when t!ie failure occurred he had received ten 
thousand pounds (in bills) for three new novels, 
no* a line of any of%vliich was written. It is 
ea^y, of course, for us all to be wise after the 
event ; but this clearly was a hazardous wav of 
doing business. At length in January f826, 
Hurst and Robinson, the London agents of 
Constable, collapsed, and with them went down 
not only Constable and the Ballantynes, but 
Scott himself — he being found, •in long run, 

personally responsible for the enqymous debt of 
£] 30,000. This painful event overshadows the 
whole of the Journal which Scott shortly before 
had begun to keep, and gives to the most of it 
a tincture of sadness and melancholy.* 

The first note of trouble is sounded under date 
November 22^1825. ‘Here,’ he says, ‘is matter 
for a May morning, but much fitter for a 
Novembe^one. The general distress in the oity 

* As the readers of Lockhart’s ‘Life of Scott’ are 
aware, that biographer has drawn largely from the 
entries in the Journal now printed in full, so that it is 
difficult in making quotations to avoid occasionally 
reproducing in part what appeared in Lockhart’s pages 
fifty years ago. 
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f London], has affecteiPH. & R., Cpnstabje’s agents. 
Should they go, it is not^ikely that ConstubFe can 
stand, and such an event would lead to great 
distress and perplexity on the part of 1 J. B. 
[James Ballantync] an<f rhj'self. Thank God, I 
have enongh at least to pay*forty shillings in the 
pound,* taking matters at the very worst, but 
much distress and inconvenience must be the con- 
sequence. •! had a lesson in 1814 which should 
have done goocl upon me, but success and abund- 
ance erased it from my .mind., But this is no 
(time for journalising and moralising either. 
Necessity is like a som^faced cookmaid, and I a 
turnspit 'whom she has Vj flogged ere now. If 
41 Woodstock"'” [which he was then writing] can 
he out by 25th January, it wilHlo much, and it 
is possible. . . % Could* not write to purpose for 
thick-coming fancies ; the wheel would not turn 
easily, and cannot be forced.' . 

But tl^e financial situation Vas found to be 
rfrach worse Jthan Scott had anticipated, and he 
joined in a bond for £5600 for the relief of 
Hurst and Robinsoji. This transaction, which he 
thought at the time would *go far to eud all diffi- 
culties, had a temporarily cheerful effect on hisr 
spirit, and on December 7 he writes : * I have much 
to <jpftifort me in the present aspect of my family. 
My eldest son, independent in fortune, united to 
aft affectionate wife, and oi good hopes in his pro- 
fession ; my second, with* a good deal of talent and 
in the way, I trust, of cultivating^ it to good pur- 
pose ; Anne, an honest, downright good Scots 
lass, in' whom F would only wish to correct a 
spirit of satire ; and »Lockhart is Lockhart, to 
whom I can most willingly confide <the happiness 
of the 'daughter who chose him and whom he has 
chosen. My dear wife, the partner of early cares 
and successes, is, I fear, frail in health — though I 
trust and pray she may see me out. Indeed, if 
this troublesome complaint goes on, it bodes no 
long existence. My brother was affected with 
Idle same weakness, which; before he was fifty, 
brought on mortal symptoms. The poos major 
had been rather a free liver. But my father, the 
most abstemious of men Rave when the duties of 
hospitality required him t*> be very moderately 
free with his bottle, and that was very seldom, 
had the same weakness which now annoys me, 
and ‘he, 1 think, was not above seventy when cut 
off. Square the odds, and good -night, Sir Walter, 
about sixty. I care not, if I leave my name 
unstained and my family properly settled. Sat 
est ri/xim 

His prophecy Was fulfilled ; he was only sixty- 
one when he /lied. In the meantime the com- 
mercial crisis was maturing, and Scott soon found 
that he whuld have to borrow ,£10,000 upon 
his estate of. Abbotsford, if, indeed, he might 
not have to yield up the estate altogether. 
Abbotsford was very dear 1 to hifti. ‘ I was/ he 
writes on December 18, ‘to have gone there on 
Saturday in joy and prosperity t$ receive my 
friends. My dogs will wait for me in vain. It 
. 3s foolish*— but the thoughts of parking from 
those dumb creatures have moved me more than 
«ay of the painful reflections I have put down. 
™>r things! I must get them Jrind masters. 

inay be yet those who, loving me, may 
Iftvenryaog because it has been mine. — I must 
end thi% or I shall lose the tone of mind with 
which *m#n should meet distress.’ Then he adds 


pathetically : * I feel my dogs’ feet on my knees. 
t I hear them whining and seeking me every- 
where.— This is nonsense, but it is what they 
would do could they know how things are. 
Poor Will Laidlaw ! poor Tom Purdie ! this will 
be news to wring your heart, and many a poor 
fed low’s besides, to whom my prosperity was daily 
.bread.* 

Further on, under the same date, ana in the 
midst of conflicting thoughts, he says: 1 ‘An odd 
thought strikes me : When I die, will the 
Journal of these days be taken out of the ebony 
cabinet at Abbotsford, and read as the transient 
pout of a man worth £(50,000, with wonder that 
the well-seeming Baronet should ever have ex- 
perienced such a hitch ? Or will it be found in 
some obscure lodging-house, where the decayed 
, son of chivalry lias hung up his scutcheon for 
some 20s. a week, and where -one or two 
old friends will look grave and whisper to 
each other, “ Poor gentleman,” “A well-meaning 
man,” “Nobody’s enemy but his own,” “Thought 
his parts could never wear out/’ “ Family poorly 
left, “ Pity he took that foolish title.” Who can 
answer this question?’ 

The result of the crash was that Scott, as 
already stated, was left with a debt to pay of 
£130,000. At this time he was busy with 
‘ Wftodstoek ’ — a novel which he wrote in three 
months, and for which he received £8228. He 
aKo m the course of the year J826 finished his 
‘Life of Napoleon, 5 for which he received £12,000. 
Here was £20,000 within twelve months ; and 
this, added to the profit arising from other works 
on sale, enabled him at the end of the year to 
clear off £40,000. Vet, with all this marvellous 
energy, and all its marvellous results, certain of 
his creditors were merciless in their prosecution 
of him, and he frequently went about in momen- 
i fary terror of being apprehended and consigned 
; to a debtor’s prison. But the magnanimity of one 
; other creditor— Sir William Forbes, the banker 
i — finally averted this affront. Sir William paid 
I tlie B amount in question, some £2000, and "ranked 
for it only as an ordinary creditor. Scott did 
not know of this act of generosity till some time 
after. Nor was all his trouble at an end even 
then, for in May of that year Ins wife, Lady 
Scott, died at Abbotsford. 

But no calamity could abate Scott’s zeal in the 
use of his pen for the resuscitation of his estate. 
In 1827, he published, besides numerous reviews, 
&c., the first series of ‘The Chronicles of the 
Canongate,’ and the’ ‘ Tales of a Grandfather;* 
in 1828, ‘The Fair Maid of Perth, 5 and other 
works ; m 1829, ‘Anne of Geierstein,’ a ‘History 
of Scotland,* and the third series of ‘ Tales of a 
Grandfather in 1830, he issued many volumes 
on various subjects ; in 1831, came ‘Count Robert 
of Paris’ anJ ‘Castle Dangerous. 5 Along with 
all this mass of work, he found crime to issue a 
collected edition of his novels, furnished with 
prefaces and notes by Ids own hufid. Altogether, 
these were years of stupendous effort. 

The Journal of this period is full of interest, 
both personal and literacy. It gives us a great 
deal of insight into his methods of thinking and 
working ; and with all the melancholy that per- 
vades its entries, thefre is ever and anon a bright 
ffiash of humour lighting up the gloom, or a pat 
quotation or an apt story to turn awdy the sting 
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of some unpleasant thought. Many of his entries, 
too, bear upon Other matters than his pecuniary 
difficulties. Thus, vyhen in London in 1828, he* 
writes : * Dined by .command with the Duchess of 
Kent 1 was very kindly recognised by prince 
Leopold. I was presented to the little Princeps , 
Victoria—I hope they will change her name— the 
heir-apparent to the Crown as things now 6tand v 
How Strange that so large and /me a family as 
that of his Tate Majesty should have died oil' and 
decayed into old age with so few descendants ! 
Prince George of Cumberland is, they say, a fine 
boy about nine years old — a bit of a pickle, swears 
and romps like a brat that has been bred in a 
barrack-yard. This little lady is educated with 
much care, and watched so closely by the Duchess 
and the principal governess that no busy maid 
has a moment to whisper — “ You are heir of 
England.” 1 suspect if we could dissect the little 
head we should find that some pigeon or other 
bird of the air had carried the matter. She is 
fair, like the Royal Family, but does not look 
as if she would be pretty. The Duchess herself 
is very pleasing and affable in her manner.’ 

Being much admired abroad, Scott was con- e 
stantly receiving presents of various kinds. One’ 
of these was amusing. He hail done some service 
for a gentleman who had settled in New South 
Wales, and who consequently thought it pioper 
to bring Scott home a couple of Emus. ‘ I wish,’ 
says Scott, 4 his gratitude had either taken a 
different turn, or remained as quiescent as that 
of others whom l have obliged more materially. 

I at first accepted the creatures, conceiving them, 
in my ignorance, to be some sort of blue anti 
green parrot, which, though I do not admire their 
noise, might scream and yell at their pleasure if 
hung up in the hall among the armour. But your 
emu, it seems, stands six feet high in his stocking 
aoles, and is little better than a kind of cassowary 
or ostrich. Hang them ! they might eat up my 
collection of old arms for what I know. >lo! 
I ’ll no Ennises ! ’ 

During 1831, a very great change for the worse 
took place in Scott’s health. Ills diligence at 
his desk, added to his usual official work, had 
been too much for the overworked brain, and 
the presence of paralysis began to make itself 
felt in his system. In the course of that year 
lie found it necessary that he should go abroad 
in search of health, and the Government of the 
day, though opposed to Scott’s party in politics, 
generously placed a frigate at his disposal. But 
a change for the better did Hot take place. When 
at Malta, Scott conceived a design for a new 
novel, and actually began it. But the power of 
continuous work was now fast leaving him, and 
his efforts at his desk became more and more 
intermittent, and latterly futile. When he at 
length reached Rome, paralysis hacf seized effectu- 
ally upon his shattered frame, and the last entry 
in his Journal, dated April 16, 1832, is left 
unfiiyshed : • * 

‘We entered Roihe by a gate renovated byscne 
of the old Pontiffs, bat which I forget, and so 
paraded the streets by moonlight to discover, if 
possible, some appearance of the learned Sir 
William Cell or the pretty Miss Ashley. At 
length we found an old servant, who guided m 
to the lodging taken by Sir William Gell, where 
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all was comfoi'table, a good fire included, which 
our •fatigue and the chilliness of the night 
required. Wc dispersed as soon as we had taken 
some food/ wine, and water. &Ve slept reason- 
ably, but on the next morning ’ 

‘this is the last we have of Sir Walter. Hid 
cry was now for ‘Home! home!’ ^All the 
glories of -Rome and Venice, Italy and the Rhine, 
which he had looked forward, to With eagerness, 
were now but so many batriersdbetween l;im and 
his own country — that ‘ land <?f browii henth and 
shaggy wood ’ which he loved so well. He arrived 
at tlie port of Leith jn July, but Was quite uncon- 
scious of all that passed around him, and so, in 
this state of mental oblivion, did he reach Abbots- 
ford, only once waking up Into brief consciousness 
when lie saw the powers of his own home. On 
the 21st September the end came. On that day, 
says Locklffirt, *<Bir Walter breathed his hpt, m 
the presence of all his children. . Jt'wtft a beauti- 
ful «dny— so w^rm that <fvery window \yas wide 
open — and so perfectly still, that the sound pf till 
others most delicious to his eilr, the gentle ripple 
of the Tweed over * its pebbles, was distinctly 
audible as we knelt around the bed, and his 
eldest son kissechand closed his eyes.* * 

THE SURGEON OF GASTER iftlLL. 

CHAPTER IV. — OF THE* MAN WHO CAMfc IN THE 
NIGHT. 

The night set ‘in gusty ami tempestuous, and the 
moon was all girt with rstgged clouds. The wind 
blew in metynoholy gusts, sobbing and sighing 
over the moor, and setting all the gorae-bushes 
agroaning. From time to time a little sputter of 
rain pattered up against the window-pane. I sat 
until near midnight glancing over the fragment 
on immortality by lambliclius, the Alexandrian 
platonist, of whom the Emperor Julian said that 
he was posterior to Plato in time, but not in 
genius^ At last, shutting up my book, I opened 
my door and took a last look at /he dreary fell 
and still more dreary sky. As I protruded my 
head, a swoop of wi*d caught file, and sent the 
red ashes of my pq?e sparkling and dancing 
through the darkness. At the same moment the 
moon shone brilliantly out from between two 
clouds, ami I saw, sitting on the hillside, not 
two hundred yards from my door, the man . 
who called himself the surgeon of Gaster Fell. 
He was squatted among the heather, his elbows 
upon his knees, and his chin* res^ng upon his 
hands, as motionless as a stone, with his gaze 
fixed steadily upon the door of my dwelling. 

At the sight of this ill-omened sentinel, a chill 
of horror and oi fear shot through me, for his 
gloomy and mysterious associations had cast a 
glamour round* the nian, and the hour and place 
were in keeping with his sinister presence. In a 
moment, however, a manly glow of resentment 
and self-conndence drove this petty emotion from 
my mind} and I strode fearlessly in his direction. 
He rose as I approached, and faced me, with the 
moon shining on his grave bearded face and 
glittering on jiis eyeballs. 1 What is the meaning 
of this V 1 cried as I came up on him. ‘ What 
right have you to play the spy on met* 

1 could see the flush of anger rise on his face. 

‘ Your stay in the country has made you forget ; 
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your manners,’ lie said. ‘The moor is free to 
all* ' * • 

‘You will say next that my house is free to all,* 
I said hotly. ‘IJoii have had the impertinence 
to ransack it in my absence this afternoon.’ 

He* started, and his features showed the most 
intense excitement ‘ I swear to you that I had 
no hand it,’ he cried. ‘I have never set foot 
in your house in my life. Oh air, sir‘ if you will 
but believe ^ntf, there is a danger hanging over 
you, an£ you would do well to’ be careful* 

^ ‘ I have liad enough of you,’ 4 said. 1 1 saw 
me coward blow you struck when you thought 
no human* eye rested npon you. I have been to 
yoiu* cottage; too, apd know all that it has to tell, 
if there is law in England,, you ,shall lmng for 
what you have done. As to me, I am an old 
soldier, sir,' and I am armed* I shall not fasten 
my door. But if you or any other villain attempt 
to cufcBs my threshold, it shall <be a# your own 
rinjk.’ With tlie^e words I swung round upon iny 
heel and strode into nty ca])in. When I leaked 
bafck at hipi from the door he was still looking at 
me, a gloomy figure* among the heather, with his 
head sunk low upon his breast. 1 slept fitfully 
all that night ; but I heard no more of this 
strange sentinel without, nor 1 wi^ he to be seen 
wheif I looked out in the morning. 

For days the wind freshened and increased 
with constant squalls of rain, ulitil on the third 
night the most furious stohn was raging which 1 
can ever recollect in England. The thunder roared 
and rattled overli^ad, while the incessant light- 
ning flashes illuminated the heavens. The wind 
blew intermittently,- now sobbing £way into a 
calm, and then, of a sudden, beating and bowling 
at ifiy window-pane until the glasses rattled in 
their frames. The air was charged with elec- 
tricity, and its peculiar influence, combined with 
the strange episodes with which J had been 
recently connected, .made me morbidly wakeful 
and acutely sensitive. I felt that it was useless 
to go to bed, nor could 1 concentrate my mind 
sufficiently to read a book. I turned my lamp 
half-down to moderate the glare, and leaning 
back in my chftir, I gave piyself up to reverie. 
I must have lost all perception of time, for I have 
no recollection how long 1 sat there on the border- 
land J>etwixt thought and slumber. At last, 
about three or, possibly, four o’clock, 1 came to 
9 myself with a start — not only came to my- 
"self, but with every sense and nerve upon the 
strain. Looking round my chamber in the dim 
light, I could n<tf sec anything to justify my 
sudden trepidation. The homely room, the rain- 
blurred window* and the rude wooden door were 
all as they had been, I had begun to persuade 
myself that some half-formed dream had sent 
' that vague thfill through my nerves, when in a 
moment X became conscious* of what it was. It 
“ a sound, the sound of a human step outside 
solitary cottage. 

Ainid the thunder and the rain arid the wind, 
tfould hear it — a dull stealthy footfall, now 
grass* now on the stones — occasionally 
stppjring entirely, then resumed, and ever draw- 
ing*iiearer, I sat breathlessly, listening to the 
.,£$$$$ sound. It had stopped now at my very 
$oor. and was replaced by a panting and gasping, 
m oi one /who has travelled fast and far. Only 
the of the door separated me from thi\ 


hard- breathing, light-treading nightr walker. I 
am no coward ; but tlie wildlife of the night, 
with the vague warning which I had had, and the 
proximity of this strange visitor, so- unnerved 
me that my mouth was too dry for speech. I 
stretched out my hand, however, and grasped 
my sabre, With my eyes still bent upon the door. 
I prayed in my heart that the thing, whatever it 
might be, would but knock or threaten eft* hail 
mo, or give any clue as to its character. Any. 
known danger was better than this awful silence, 
broken only by the rhythmic panting. 

By the flickering light of the expiring lamp I 
could sc6 that the latch of my door was twitching, 
as though a gentle pressure were exerted on it 
from without. Slowly, slowly, it rose, until it 
u as free of the catch, and then there was a pause 
of a quarter minute or more, while I still sat 
fcilent* with dilated eyes and drawn sabre. Then, 
very slowly, the door began to revolve upon its 
hinges, and the keen air of the night came 
whistling through the slit. Very cautiously it 
was pushed open, so that never a sound came 
from the rusty hinges. As the aperture enlarged, 
I became aware of a dark shadowy figure upon 
my threshold, and of a pale face that looked in at 
! me. The features wore human, but the eyes 
were not. They seemed 1o burn through the 
darkless with a greenish brilliancy of their own ; 
and in their baleful *»liifty glare 1 was conscious 
of the very spirit of murder. Springing from my 
chair, 1 had raised my naked sword, when, with 
a wild shouting, a second figure dashed up to my 
door. At its approach my shadowy \isitant 
uttered u shrill cry, and fled away across the 
fells, yelping like a beaten bound. The two 
creatures were swallowed up in the tempest fiom 
which they had emerged as if they were the very 
genii of the beating wind and the howling 
rain. 

Tingling with my recent fear, I stood at my 
door, peering through the night with the dis- 
cordant cry of the fugitives still ringing in my 
ears.^ At that moment a vivid flash ol lightning 
illuminated the. whole landscape and made it 
as clear as day. By its light, I saw, far away, 
upon the hillside, two dark figures pursuing 
each other with extreme rapidity across the 
fells. Even at that distance the contrast be- 
tween them forbade all doubt as to their identity. 
The first was the small elderly man whom I 
had supposed to be dead ; the second was my 
neighbour the surgeon. For an instant they 
stood out clear and hard in the unearthly light ; 
in the next, the darkness had closed over them, 
and they were gone. As 1 turned to re-enter 
my chamber, my foot rattled ngninst something 
on my threshold. Stooping, 1 found it was a 
straight knife, fashioned entirely of lead, and so 
soft and brittle that it was a strange choice for 
a weapon. To render it the more^ harmless, the 
top had been cut square off. Tlie edge, how- 
ever, had been assiduously sharpened against a 
stone, as was evident from the markings upon 
it, 9 $ that it was still a dahgerous implement 
in the grasp of a determined man. It had 
evidently dropped from the fellow’s hand at the 
moment when the sudden coming of the surgeon 
had driven him to flight There could no longer 
1*2 a doubt as to the object of his visit 

And what was the meaning of it all? you aBk. 


ClmmbwV* Journal, 
Dec. 27, 1820.] 
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Many a drama which I have come across in my the tinu; with a fair degreft of coinfort^and profit 
wandering life, some as strange and us striking He, • poor fellow, was as submissive as a child, 
as this one, has lacked the ultimate explanation when in his right mind ; and a better, kinder 
which you' demand. Fate is a grand ^ weaver of companion no man could wijh for. We ’con* 
tales ; but she ends them, as a rule, in defiance structed together a weoden compartment* into 
of all artistic laws, and with an unbecoming want which he could retire when the fit was upon him ; 
of regard for literary propriety. As it happens, and 1 had arranged the window and do<y so that 
however, .1 have a letter before me as 1 writg 1 could confine him to tfie house if I tkbught an 
which X may add without comment, and which attack was impending. * Looking Jjack, I can 
will clear all that may remain (lark. . safely say that jio possible precaution was 

• neglected ; even the necessary table utensils were 

Kiukby Lunatic Asylum, leaden and pointless, to prevent his doing my- 
Sept. 4, 1885. chief with them in his frenzy. * 

Sir — t am deeply conscious that some apology For months after our change of quarters he 
and explanation is due to you for the very appeared to improve. Whether it was the 
startling and, in your eyes, mysterious events bracing air, ov the absence of any incentive to 
which have recently occurred, und which have violence, he never showed during that time any , 
so seriously interfered with the retired existent signs of his terrible* disorder. Your arrival first 
which you desire to lead. I should have called upset his ^rienUil equilibrium. The very sight 
upon you on the morning after the recapture ol you in* the distance awofte all those wurbid 
ot my father; but my knowledge of your dis- impulses which had been sleeping. . *That vSSry 
like to visitors, and also of — you will excuse my evening lie approdfched* me stealthily wifcl^ a 
saying it — your very violent temper, led me to stone in his hand, and would haye slain me, 
think that it was better to communicate with had I not, as the least of two evils, struck him 
you by letter. On the occasion of our last inter* to the ground and* thrust him into his ’cage 
view I should have told you what I tell you before he had time to regain his senses. This 
now; hut your allusions to some crime of which sudden relapse# naturally plunged me iato the 
you considered me guilty, and your abrupt deepest sorrow. For two clays I did alf that 
departure, prevented me from saying muclf that lay in my power to soothe him. # On the 
was on my lips. third lie appeared to be calmer ; * but alas, 

My poor lather was a hard-working general it was hut the cunning of the madman. He 
practitioner in Birmfhgham, where his name is had contrived to lobsen two bars of 1 his cage ; 
still remembered and rejected. About ten years and when thfown off my guard by his apparent 
ago be began to show signs of mental aberration, improvement— I was engrossed in my chemistry 
which we were inclined to put down to overwork — he suddenly sprang out at me knife in liana, 
and the eflects of a sunstroke. Feeling my own In the seufHe, he cut me across the forearm, and 
incompetence to pronounce upon a case ol such escaped from the hut befoic I recovered myself, 
importance, I at once sought the highest advice nor could I find out which direction he Had 
in Birmingham and London. Among others we taken. My wound was a trifle, and for several 
consulted the eminent alienist, Mr Fraser Brown, [ days I wandered over the fells, beating through 
who pronounced my fathers case to be inter- every clump of bushes in my fruitless search, 
mittent in its nature, bui dangerous during the I was convinced that he would make an attempt 
paroxysms. ‘ It may take a homicidal, or it on yujir life, a conviction that was strengthened 
may take a religious turn,’ he said ; ‘or it* may when 1 heard that some one in your absence 
prove to be a mixture of both. For months he had entered your cottage. I therefore kept a 
may be as well as you or me, and then in a watch over you at ndght. A dead sheep which 
moment lie may break out. You will incur a I found upon the moor terribly mangled showed 
great responsibility if you leave him without me that lie was not without iood, and that the 
supervision.* homicidal impulse was still strong in him. At 

The result showed the justice of the specialist’s last, as 1 had expected, he made his attempt 
diagnosis. My poor fathers disease rapidly upon you, which, but for my intervention, would* 
assumed both a religious and homicidal turn, have ended in the death of one or other of you. 
the attacks coming on without warning alter He ran, and struggled like a wild animal ; but 
mouths ot sanity. It would weary you were I I was us desperate as he, •and . succeeded in 
to describe the terrible experiences which his bringing him down and conveying him to the 
family have undergone. Suffice it that, by the cottage. Convinced by this failure that all hope 
blessing of God, we have succeeded in keeping of permanent improvement is goife, I brought 
his poor crazed fingers dear of blood. My sister 1) im next morning to this establishment, and he 
Eva I sent to Brussels, and I devoted myself is now, I am glad tq say, returning to his senses, 
entirely to his case. He has at? intense dread —Allow me ohee more, sir, to express my sorrow 
of madhouse*; and in his sane intervals would that you should have been subjected to this 
beg and pray so piteously not to be condemned ordeal, and jpelieve me to be faithfully yours, 
to one, that*l could fiever find the heart to John Light Cameron. 

resist him. At last, however, his attacks became P.S,- 9 My sister Eva bids me send you her 

so acute and dangerous, that 1 determine#)* for kind regards. She has told me how you weje 
the sake of those about me, to remove him from thrown together at Kirkby-Malhouse, and also 
the town to the loneliest neighbourhood that 1 that you met one night upon the fells. You 
could find. This proved to be Goster Fell ; and will understand from what I have already told 
there, he and I set up housl* together. you that when my dear sister came back from 

I had a sufficient competence to keep me, affd Brussels I did not dare to bring her home, but 
being devoted to chemistry, I was able to pass preferred that she should lodge in safety in the 
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village. Even then Rdid not venture to bring- 
her into tne presence of her father, and it® was 
only at night, when he vfas asleep, that we could 
plan a meeting. ^ 

* ' 

And this was the story ofc this strange group, 
whose p§th through life had crossed my own. 
From fclfat last terrible night I haye neither seen 
nor heard qf any of them, save for this one 
letter which 1° have transcribed. Still 1 dwell 
on Gaster Fell, and still my mind is buried in 
t£»e secrets of the past. But when I wander 
forth upon the moor, and when 1 see the little 
gj^iy deserted cottage among the rocks, my mind 
to still turned to the strange drama, and to the 
singular couple who broke in uponuny solitude. 


THE PETROLEUM TRAD$ : 

ITS DEVELOPMENTS AND ITS DANGERS. 

Te(ERE is no department (£ British mercantile 
industry which has, developed with such marvel- 
lous. rapidity as the Petroleum Trade. Since its 
beginning in 1859, when the total importations 
were about 2,000,000 gallons, it Jias increased by 
leaps*' and bounds until, in 1889, the amount 
brought hi to the United Kingdom reached the 
total of 102,(547,478 gallons. ‘ 

The existence of native petroleum, naphtha, or 
rock-oil, as it has been indiscriminately denomin- 
ated, bas been known to the inhabitants of Persia 
and Japan from time immemorial. It is to the 
Persian language that we must go for the deriva- 
tion of the term naphtha, the root nafata meaning 
to exude; and the oil was so called on account of 
its exuding from the soil. The native naphtha of 
Persia and Japan would seem to have furnished 
the natives with a lamp-illuminant from the very 
earliest ages. Its first authentic use in Europe 
would, however, seem to date back no farther 
than the later part of lost century, when a limited 
supply of ‘lomppoil,’ obtained from a district in 
Calabria, was utilised by the Italian peasantry to 
light their dwellings. It is an interesting fact 
that the first use to which petroleum was put in 
this countity was not that of a luminant. Its 
chemical composition rendered it a most useful 
medium for preserving substances which have a 
strong affinity for oxygen. Chemists employed it 
in preserving potat3ium and metals possessed of 
kindred qualities. Hot naphtha, it was discovered, 
dissolved phosphorus and sulphur, and deposited 
them on cooliwg. It was found to be, too, an excel- 
lent solvent for gutta-percha, caoutchouc, cam- 
phor, fatty and resinous bodies generally, and hence 
it was extensively used in tne arts 1 for these pur- 
poses. Its great use, however, is as a source of 
artificial light, and notwithstanding ( the present 
use of coal-gas au<| electric lighting, the employ- 
stent of petroleum for this purpose Still in- 
creases. 

*A perusal of the sources from which our 
supplies are obtained shows that the ^increase ob- 
tained from the Russian oil-wells in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Caspian is enormous. In 1883 
the Muscovites supplied us with 500 barrels. Last 
year the imports from the same quarter amounted 


to 771,000 barrels. During the same six years 
the supply from the United States had but in- 
creased from 1,329,000 to 1,355,000 barrels. That 
in the short space of six years Russian shipments 
should increase lrom practically nothing to more 
than half of those from America is most remark- 
able, Such phenomenal developments as these 
paturally call into existence the provision of 
meanb for adequate transit and storing of such 
enormous quantitiea 

At first, petroleum was brought into » this 
country in barrels or boxes carried in the holds 
of wooden sailing-vessels. As far back as 1872, 
ships were built at Jarrow for the purpose of 
carrying .petroleum in bulk; but these vessels 
were never employed in the trade. Prior to 188(5, 
some ordinary cargo-vessels underwent costly alte- 
rations to convert them into petroleum-carriers ; 
but they were only partially successful. The 
later petroleum steamers are spar-decked, and , 
range from 250 to 300 feet in length, and from 
1500 to 2500 tons gross register. They have their 
machinery aft, oil-holds up to the maindeck, and 
a long trunk from ten to fifteen feet wide from 
the main to the spur deck. The latter acts as a 
feeder, and allows the oil to expand and contract 
without dangerously aHectmg the vessel’s stability. 
To have the holds hull full with the oil free to 
wash about, reduces the ship’s righting moment, 
and consequently the utmost care has to be taken 
in loading and discharging. Water ballast-tanka 
are commonly fitted, and a peculiar saddle-shaped 
tank, patented by Mr (J.- S. Swan, has been iouud 
specially useful. The oil-hold is divided into 
compartments by a centre line bulkhead, and by 
transverse bulkheads about twenty feet apart, 
and the ordinary structural details are modified 
in many respects, on account of the difficulties 
attendant upon making the work oil-tight. These 
vessels are all supplied uifch powerful pumps, and 
have large oil and water mains led along the 
maindeck, with branches into the holds, and con- 
nections to meet pipes from the shore. The oil 
is pumped into large reservoirs at the port of 
discharge. 

A cargo may consist of several qualities of oil, 
and these are separated from each other by 
nairow water-spaces. Some two yeurs ago, a 
sailing-vessel was built by the Barrow Ship- 
building Company to the order of an Antwerp 
firm. She was designed to carry petroleum in 
bulk in competition with the steamers. The 
success attendant upon this new departure may 
lead to the more extensive construction of vessels 
of a similar nature. Petroleum vessels cannot be 
used for any other purpose on account of their 
peculiar arrangement and smell. A proposal to 
carry palm-oil in a similar manner has been 
found impracticable on account of the corrosive 
ingredients which attack the steel, instead of pre- 
serving it, as petroleum does. Apropos of thio 
new departure in British shipbuilding, it is stated 
that the Persians as far bWk as 1790 were known 
to carry petroleum in bulk in their own vessels 
on tke Caspian. Petroleum-earners are generally 
fitted with the electric light, so as to ensure a 
minimum of risk from fire. With every precau- 
tion that modem science can suggest, the carriage 
of this oil is beset "'with much difficulty and 
danger. 

The specific gravity of petroleum varies from 
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•75 to -8, and it is so susceptible to ehange of tem- 

E erature that an increase of forty degrees Fahren- 
eifc increases its bulk two per cent The vapour.] 
.given off is very inflammable, and it is this that 
constitutes the chief danger of petroleum-carrying. 
So long as the tanks are filled with . thg crude 
petroleum and securely closed, there is practic- 
ally no danger, for there is no available space 
where* the gas can accumulate. But where the 
tanks are not filled, or where the vapour from 
the oil is allowed to escape into the hold -spaces, 
and 'is not removed by adequate ventilation, a 
spark or light may cause the most disastrous con- 
sequences. Dr Dupre, Professor of Chemistry to 
the Westminster Medical School, and chemical 
adviser to the Explosives Department of the 
Home Office, describes the crude oil as a light - 
brown turbid liquid, showing a strong green 
fluorescence, with a specific gravity at the ten* 
perature of sixty degrees Fahrenheit of 0795. 
When submitted to fractional distillation, the 
following results were obtained : 

Degrees Fa Ur. 

Begins to boil at about 120 

5 per cent, distilled over at about 270 

10 per cent, distilled over at about 300 • 

15 per cent, distilled over at about 325 

20 per cent, distilled over at about 350 

Other samples have shown a still more volatile 
character, evaporating at a temperature consider- 
ably lower than that stated above. 

One volume oi this oil is credited with the 
power of rendering inflammable or feebly ex- 
plosive two thousand lour hundred volumes of 
air. This mixture of petroleum-vapour and air 
can be set fire to by an electric spark, by a flame, 
or by any solid at a bright red-heat. As showing 
the necessity of thorough ventilation where the 
tanka ale not fillbd and the man -holes perfectly 
secured, it may be stated that one gallon ol oil 
will rentier inflammable no leas than lour 
hundred cubic feet of air. 

The fatal explosion which occurred at Jloueu 
on board the petroleum-earner Fen/ axons ^liuws 
in a most marked degree the fearful n.dis attend- 
ant upon the carriage of the crude oil in vessels 
not scientific ally adapted for the purpose. The 
b'cnjubuns in 1885 underwent structural alterations 
to transform her from an ordinary cargo-steamer 
into a petroleum-can ier. She was fitted with 
thirty-two tanks for holding oil, and in addition 
she had four regulating tanks Unfortunately, 
however, there was between these tanks consider- 
able spaces, and these formed a large reservoir, in 
which the vapour that escaped from the tanks 
accumulated. To minimise the risk of explosion, 
h the vessel w'as fitted with electric light. But the 
faulty character of her electric apparatus no doubt 
led to the terrible explosion which destroyed the 
slap. To enable the tankmen to pursue their 
duties in the hold of the Ferguson, s, portable 
electric lum£s were provided. The wires, how- 
ever, conducing the electricity from the main 
cable to these lamps were not properly * switched 
on,’ and when contact was made or broken, a 
spark was caused quite sufficient, as the s8^uel 
showed, to ignite tnfi inflammable mixture that 
had accumulated in the jh old. 

While the vessel was discharging at Rouen, no 
fires were allowed on board, even the steam for 
the pumping-engines being supplied from tne 


shore. In spite of these precautionary measures, 
however, #a terrible explosron occurred ^when the 
vessel was half discharged : the mainmast was 
blown, out of the vessel, and the after-part of, the 
ship took fire. Shortly afterw/rds, another and 
still more terrific explosion followed, and. the 
Fergusons became a*total wreck. One man was 
never found after the explosion. 

Such a disaster as this, melancholy #as it no 
doubt is, has served to inculcate# with very 
marked emphasis two truths* to those interested 
in what may bo^ termed the science of petroleum- 
carrying. These me, first, that vessels whic^i 
admit of the accumulating of petroleum vapour 
in their holds, are. unsuitable for the trade ; and 
secondly, that the electric installation and equip- 
ment should Irti of the mqpt perfect and scientific 
clmracter possible. 

But this is not till only danger accruing from 
the carriagf of petroleum. In the annals of every 
department of Industrial science fluidity $ST not 
attained without much, bitter* ex purience, dhd 
the subject under discussion is no exception, to 
this rule. , # 

Practical occurrence has demonstrated ^that 
petroleum-conveyance is fraught with o\ber 
dangers than those alluded to above. It will 
be readily seeif that the residue of ci’iille oil 
which remains in the tauks of a jjptroleum- 
carrier after th<j major portion has been pumped 
into the shore reservoirs, will, as a marketable 
commodity, be practically worthless. Conse- 
quently, the custom obtains of discharging it into 
the sea by means of the puSfips. The steamer 
Wild Flower , specially constructed for the petro- 
leum trade *in 1889, was capable of carrying ill 
bulk oil to the weight of two thousand five 
hundred and twehe tuns. This amount she 
shipped at Philadelphia, and discharged at Rouen. 
After discharging, it would seem that oil .to the 
depth of a few inches was left in the tanks. 
Some of them were then pumped full of water, to 
ballast the ship. 

Sliw then proceeded to the Wear, where she 
came to anchor. Here the water was pumped 
out. The residual oil, by virtue of its lesser 
.peei fie gravity, wi*^}d naturally be the last 
liquid ejected by the pumps. It was observed 
that when the pumping was neaily completed, the 
liquor ejected from the pipes was pf a "brown 
colour, and floated in the form of an oily film 
upon the surface of the sea. This thin film was* 
carried by the incoming tide up the river, and 
the adjacent river was surrounded by it. Soon a 
small body of smoke and flame# was observed 
upon the water. This rapidly increased in area 
and intensity until the neighbouring ships were 
enveloped by it. So intense was tile heat of the 
flame, that one ship had some twenty -seven of 
her plates so badly »buckled that they had to be 
removed, while another had her mast, bulwarks, 
and paddle-box consumed. The combustion 
lasted for a» hour and a quarter, and then became 
extinct^ partly from inanition, and partly from 
the effect of the water played upon it by the 
various engiues employed to shbdue it. One 
man, in endeavouring to escape from one of the 
flame-encirdled vessels to the quay, lost his life, 
the*water where he sank being described by an 
eye-witness as being literally on fire. It is sur- 
mised that a red-hot rivet was dropped over- , 
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board from a%eighbouring vessel that was under- 
going rejkiira, and this sufficed to ignite th% oily 
him that covered the smtface of tlie water. 

Dr Dupr6, the authority alluded to above, has 
placed on record\jiis opinion that a gallon of oil 
Would in a very short "tune cover an $rea rather 
in excess of two square yards to 'the thickness of 
one- tenth of an inch,. Such a film would admit 
of the etsiest possible ignition. After the lapse 
of a few miJmiee, the oleaginous film would huve 
become much mofb attenuated, and would con- 
sequently be much more difficult to set on fire. 
It is just possible, however, that the thicker 
film, beit\g nred first, would rapidly communicate 
the flames to the thinner' portion, or that the 
oily coating .might .have above it concentrated 
petroleum-vapour, which, once ignited, would 
form a ready, medium for tl^e transmission of the 
flame to the oil itself. * * 

It is manifest tj^it the practice ofidischarging 
fcank^whish have contained cruae petroleum into 
crowded waterways is* a Mghly dangerous ^pne, 
ami is fraught with the gravest risks. A perusal 
of the bylasrs of tiie river Wear Commissioners 
no\y in force, relative to the discharge of this 
oil, under the. Petroleum Act of 1871, reveals 
the fact that the, present development of the 
petrgfeum trade weCs not anticipated. The laws 
deal witjk the ‘ barrels or other vessels contain- 
ing the petroleum . . . being t taken from the 
lighters at the landing-place/ so that it is 
more than probable that tlje Hfceent disaster will 
lead to improved legislation on the subject 
Expericrdia docet Is no doubt a very true adage, 
but the lessons instilled under its auspices are 
frequently^ of the most costly character. It is, 
therefore, the interest of all other poits to pro- 
tect themselves from the possibility of a disaster 
kindred to that which occurred on the Wear. 
The important issues dependent upon the petro- 
leum and its attendant industries cannot be over- 
estimated, and statistics tend to show that in the 
immediate future its already phenomenal develop- 
ment wjll be still further extended. * 


THE LAST KING* OF YEWLE. 

CHAPTER IX.— THE WHITE WILL. 

When Iiichard King turned on hearing the study 
door opened, he was riveted to the floor by the 
eye of the mau that stood before him. He 
seemed to read some terrible fate in that intent 
and burning, eyet- Neither spoke, until the 
workman, perceiving himself in the wrong place, 
stood up and left the room. 

Richard King’s eyes followed the man, noticed 
him hesitate outside the door before closing it, 
and then he knew there wds some other person 
there. 

‘ Who is at the door V he asked, vptli an effort 
tlntt cost him much. 

‘Two officers with a warrant/ answered the 
yjear, without once removing those burning eyes 
of his. 

^Whafc do you mean?’ he noW demanded 
furiously, with a menacing step forward. 

/ ‘‘That your hour has come, Richard King, 
when, yon must expiate to the uttermost farthing I 


the terrible wrong you have done to me/ The’ 
vicar spoke in a voice of suppressed passion. 
/We now know who it was that forged the 
cheque? and delivered \t at the bank, with the 
awful consequence that 1, a consecrated priest 
of .God, was torn from the altar, and branded 
With the curse and infamy of a felon. But now 
your hour has come/ 

* 1 1 believe you are mad/ answered King 1 ; and, 
assuming *an appearance of indifference, added : 

‘ Bring in your friends, whoever they are/ , 

Richard King tried to look the master of 
Yewle as they came in, but he did it very poorly. 
The two officers entered first, but remained 
standing at the door; then followed Mr War- 
wick, Mr Rfritoul, and Francis Gray. When 
King saw the two lawyers come forward, neither 
of them offering him a hand or a glance of recog- 
nition, he felt indeed that something ill was in 
the air. He was for the moment staggered. 
Turn where he would, the vicar’s burning eyes 
followed him, like fire. He turned to the study 
table, and seizing a decanter, poured out a 
quantity of brandy, and gulped it down with an 
effort, as if it choked him. Then, so fortified, 
•lie turned once more to his visitors. 

‘ As master of this house, gentlemen/ lie said, 

‘ 1 thank you for the courtesy of this visit. In 
the game capacity, gentlemen, I shall thank you 
to withdraw when you have stated your business 
as briefly as you can/ 

‘Mr Richard King/ said /Warwick, ‘depositions 
have been sworn before^tlie Mayor of Souchcster, 
proving beyond reasonable doubt that the forgery 
for which my client, the Rev. Charles King, has 
endured four years of deep suffering and un- 
deserved obloquy, was committed by yourself, 
and that you were the person who, dressed as 
a clergyman, paid the iorgeu cheque into the 
bank/ 

The vicar’s eyes were still upon him ; and in 
spite of all he could do, his brow darkened, and 
he bit his lip. 

* Very well/ lie answered ; ‘ you need not go 
into the depositions here, whatever they aie. 

A court of law will be the proper place, and I 
um ready when >ou are. Anything more ?’ 

Mr Warwick furned, and was about to address 
himself to the officers, when the door of the study 
once more opened, and a gentleman with a 
military bearing entered. It was Major Saverley, 
although the only man present who knew so 
much was Richard King. The Major’s face was 
clouded, and an angry glare sat in his eyes, lie 
hesitated for a moment when he saw the company 
that stood on the floor facing each other. 

‘ 1 beg pardon, gentlemen/ be said ; ‘ I am 
afraid I have interrupted your business. 1 only 
wish a few words with Mr Richard King, who 
will perhaps Savour me with u short private 
interview/ 

King moved as if to retire to another room with 
the Major ; but the two officers drew themselves 
up between him and the door, lie did not take 
unyjyfyu’ther notice of the matter, except tlmfc his 
face reddened suddenly, ^nd he requested the 
Major to follow him to the other end of the 
room, where they stood together in an embrasure 
of the window. H«re they conversed awhile 
i$ low tones, those of Richard King gradually , 
becoming louder and more angry. 
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‘What villain has done this?’ he said, turning 
towards the lawyers. ‘I gave my friend Major 
Saverley a cheque for three hundred pounds in 
payment of a Business transaction between us, 
and when he presented it at my banker’s , yester- 
day afternoon, ne was refused payment.’ 

Mr Warwick spoke. '‘I can see, sir, that your 
letters of this morning still lie unopened' oi^ the 
table. If you had consulted your correspondence, 
you would not have required to ask the ques- 
tion.’ 

King rushed to the table, and looking hastily 
over the letters, selected one and tore it open. 
A few seconds were sufficient to give him the 
gist of its contents. 

‘A writ of attachment issued upon my bank 
account ! Who was scoundrel enough to do 
this 1* , 

‘ It is not necessary to use strong language,? 
said Mr Warwick in level business tones. ‘ I 
issued it. You were in possession of a large 
sum of money which belonged to a client of 
mine, and I had certain information that that 
money was being rapidly Withdrawn from the 
bank. I felt it my duty to protect her interfsts, 
and so put a stop to your operations upon the 
account. 

The Majoii looked both angry and crestfallen. 
‘By Jove, King, you have (lone me this time. 
What do you propose now? — This, gentlemen,’ 
he said, turning to the others, ‘ is not a business 
matter, as King Shid, but a debt of honuur, and 
I call upon him to pdy me at once.’ 

Richard King went clo*e up to the Major and 
said in low tones : ‘ T am m trouble ju.4 now. 
Stand my friend lor the present, and before night j 
everything will be right.’ 

While all rjlns was passing, the vicar had 
stood looking slowly round the room, as if 
recalling to himself the old associations which 
the sight of these familiar articles of furniture 
and adornment were calculated to produce. His 
eye lighted upon the safe, lie approached it, 
and began, in a half-ubsent manner anti as it' 
merely mechanically, to turn the index on the 
door. Nobody noticed him, and he was un- 
conscious himself of the light coining back upon 
lus memory from that distant day on vvhitli the 
combination lock had been fixed in its place, and 
when his dead brother had given him the secret 
of it. ‘ No one shall ever be able to open it but 
you and me, Charlie,’ he had said. And now, 
without knowing it, his fingers, directed by that 
memory, adjusted the iftdex, till at last, turning 
the handle, with a sharp clang the powerful bolts 
flew back, and the massive dour swung wide 
open. 

Every eye was turned to the safe in a moment. 
On a shelf stood an object covered with laded 
velvet — its original colour no-one could tell — 
and beside # this, the precious casket, were several 
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bundles of yellow papers. On the edge of tlie 
slpdf, however, as if ft had been hastily placed 
there, was a fresh white document, folded and 


loosely tied with* a green string. 

While they were #11 gazing with a kind of awe 
into the ancient receptacle, Mr Rintoui stepped 
forward and took eub the white paper. A 

f iance at the endorsennjflt upon it was enough, 
t was the second will made by Rowan King. ® 
Richard King observed the solicitor take the 


paper with curiosity, afid, striding forward, closed 
The cioor «of the safe.jyithout locking it. 

‘Is there anytmng more?’ he demanded 
ra’ther impatiently. j 

‘A good deal •more, ''Mr Richard Kint^ 
answered Mr Bintoul. ‘I have only recently 
discovered that ,there was a later udll than that 
under which you have occupied st'his estate — 
and here it is !' 1 , „ 

‘I believe you are all mad,’ cried Richard 
King, in a* voice of passion. ‘The *will which 
left Yewie to me was made on the last d>y of 
Rpwan King’s life. 1 • 

‘So was this, Ml* Richard Kin*g. The same 
parties who witnessed the first will witnessed the 
second. TShey told me the first was written on 
blue paper, the second on white. I got the blue 
one. Tli is, as all see, is the white will, and 
it is the last one.’ 

‘ It ’ *a foifjery ! ’ exclaifhed King anglfity 

‘A forged will woyld liantly be found Vhere 
found this, ft&nd it is not a favourable one 
for you, Mr King. By # this dyed the testator 
revokes the will .which he had that day “ posted 
to my solicitor, Mr James Rintoui of Bedford 
Row, London,” and bequeaths the whole of his 
property, real and personal, “ to my nffepe Agntv 
King, daughter of any brother Charles King, of 
the vicarage of Yewle.” — “ Bqt whereas,” it goes 
on to say, “ F proiniged my dear friend and cousin, 
Mary Gray, up her deathbed; $o be a friend to 
her son Francis Gray, who no?V resides with me 
as my private secretary, f 1 * desire' my ^said niecs 
Agnes King to taker ^bhc sqjd Francis Gray into 
her genejous consideration, and to make such dis- 
position for his welfare and happiness as she may 
think proper.”’ 

Francis Gray did not hear these words read, 
for, at a whispered hint on the part of Mr War- 
wick, he lmd shortly before gone hurriedly out 
of the room, as if to letch ■some one. 

‘The will,’ continued Mr RintcJul, ‘is witnessed 
by John Stokes and John Wilson, both of Yewle. 
It is a very clear and satisfactory will — once 
more illustrating the old saying, that second" 
thoughts are best ; and Mr Warwick will at once 
proceed to take possession of the house and 
estate in behalf of hie client, Miss King.’ 

‘Never !’ ciied Richard King, wjiite ftith rage. 
‘Never! And before ever that is attempted, I, 
standing here, in presence of you all, charge that 
man there, Air Charles King, with the murder of 
his brother. I sa^ him come* here that night 
after dark, partial/ liagufeed in the dress of a 
groom. I saw liii (peaking' to old Stokes the 
butler, and bribing him to silence by the gift of 
a bank-note. I saw him enter tHis room by the 
window, and next morning I, saw his brother 
sitting in that chair, dead— with a knife at his 
heart Th&t man is his brother’s murderer !’ 

The vicar turned pale to the lips, and staggered 
as if to ^all. Francis Gray, who had returned 
with Stokes and some other’s while Richard King 
was freaking, sprang forward and assisted the 
vicar into a chair. He seemed about to faint ; 
and Stokes, with the instincts of his calling, 
poured oat a little brandy and put it to the 
sinking man’s lips. For a tew minutes the whole 
company was paralysed into silence. 

Richard King’s eyes glowed with the triumph 
he had aclyeved over the prostrate man, and he 
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turned boldly*. to Stokes. * Stokes,’ he said, ‘ you J 
have still that bank-note, and I h«iv£ it* T 
number here in my pocket-bo 


and I 

number here in my pd&et-book. Produce adv 
it.’- a Sto 

,4rStokea, as it werJ involuntarily, turned and his 


id, 4 you have now heard him make, und, as he had men- 
i<iv4 it*|tioned my name to them, they oame to ask my 
Produce advice. 1 had always had a suspicion that 
Stokes, out of devotion to his master, and irom 


as ii< were* involuntarily, turueu. uuu 

looked at Francis Gray. • 

i 4 Ah, it’s tjjiere, is it?’ exclaimed Eichard King. 


his knowledge of the peculiar cataleptic affection 
which had run through some generations of the 
Kings, lmd something to do with the removal 
^nd disposal of the dead body. Ill chard King 


'He has it,*4ias he? — Then, let us have it. It and^ disposal of the dead body. Eichar 
was one of a imniber of notes in which 1 had had said to Mrs King that I believed Mr 


been returned to the bank. » I demand its pro- been foul play. In these circumstances, and in 
Auction,’ * view of the poignant distress and alarm ot Mrs 

Francis Gray put' his hand to liis pocket as if and Miss King, 1 came to the conclusion that I 
to produce the* note, but Stokes stepped forward. must find Stokes and force him to tell me what 
* # ‘No, Mr Francis,’ he, said with* great deli be- he knew, lie did so, after some pressure, and I 
ration ; ‘it’s my turn to speak now, and 1 am at once procured a warrant irom the Mayor to 
agoing to do it. I got a ten pun’ note that night have the body disentombed. I and other two 
from Mir Charles ; bitt that charge of ^murder doctors made a caret ul examination of the body, 
will »ot stantf law? for I heerd the crowner’s and have sent in a scaled report to the Mayor. I 
’quest say in this .very room Hint there can bo may only here say, that there was no knife and 
no charge of murder laid against no man if the no wound in the body, aud that we were uiiani- 
dead body was not found. And Mr Richard inous in the conclusion, from all the symptoms. 
King hbre, though lie sought as* hard as any mail tiny. Mr Rowan King died a natural death. The 
can seek, never got no dead body of Rowan King, st'ain winch 1 saw on the waistcoat, and which 
JhLe wanted my master opened — tint’s what lie had led to my suspicion ot foul play, was easily 
/wanted, *but he did not manage, it. If they’d explained. It was the result of thq discharge of 
agreed to o^n me, why, they might ’a done it ; | some coloured liquid on to Mr Rowan’s clothes ill 
but no King pf Yewle was ever- ye 5 opened, and I the course of one of his many chemical experi- 
I felt 'it my duty not to let my master, Mr j nients. The nature of the liquid' — an ordinary 
Rowan, he 'Opened by no doctor in England, j chemical solution— is explain^ m our report to 
JIow did they know •he was dead? 'They’d 


| lli£ Mayor. 


Ltion—is explained m our report to 
1 can only thn#k, Irom the diligence 


opened Mr' Geoffrey, or any of the re&t, the same with winch Mr Richard King had sought to 
way, and how would 'it ’’a been then? *1 said, if discover the body, that he had hoped Mr Rowan 
they want to. open somebody, let them open me, hod been murdered ; and he mmt have made 


but my master they shall not /’ 


that awful charge to the poor distracted wife 


The old butler spoke with wonderful earnest- and daughter to sene some vile ^impose of his 
ness and fluency, and only at this point paused, own. It was a lie !’ 


as if forced to take breath. 

‘ We know it quite well, Stokes,’ said Mr War- 


A feeling of relief pervaded all who listened to 
the doctor’s statement, except perhaps Richard 


‘ We know it quite well, Stokes/ sani Mr War- tiie doctors statement, except pernaps jcieuuru 
wick kindly^ ' ‘‘No one knows -your "fidelity and King He stood quite still, but with a slight 
affection to your dead master better than I. Jhit pallor on his face. 


this is an awful charge that has been brought 


to Stokes, Mr Warwick asked : 4 Who 


against his brother: and though none of Mr assisted you m this business, Stokes V 
Charles’s friends wfuld believe «it possible, 1 only ‘Wilson and Varley and me did it, sir. We 
wish that Mr , Rowan were testing among his laid linn in the colli n as had been prepared for 
ancestors, instead.-^ being — we know not where.’ him, and we said the burial service to the best 
‘Ah, lhat’s it, Mr Warwick/ said the old of our abilities; for the last King of Yewle 
man, with an ‘eager look in his eyes, and speak- wasn't to be buried like a heathen, no more than 
ii^r now almost in a whisper. ‘ it ’s that charge opened. And we visited the vault every night 
as has determined me to speak. Mr Rowan is and every morning, lor eight days, but there was 
where he ought *1o be, Mr Warwick— in lus own no signs of life, so we screwed him down, and 
coffin!’ • coin’d away. And all* that time Mr Richard 


as has determined me to speak. Mr Rowan is and every morning, lor eight days, but there was 
where he ought Ao be, }lv Warwick— in lus own no signs of life, so we screwed him down, and 
coffin!’ *, • coin’d away. And all* that time Mr Richard 

A movement of sensation surged through the King was a tearin’ and a searchin’ all over the 
group of anxious listeners, and for a few minutes country, but never thought of going to the place 
no one spoke. • The vicar raised himself by his as all the Kings was buried in.* 


hands in the chafr, and was heard to murmur, uh 
if in prayer : ‘ Thank God ! — t^ank God !' 


A slight twinkle came into Stokes’s c} r es as he 
said this, and something almost like a smile broke 

. .... / r 4.1.” 


And was it true, Stokes,’ asked Mr Warwick out on the faces <h the company. Richard King, 


. solemnly, ‘ that your master had been miu- alone, only scowled $he more, and became u little 
dered?’ % paler. 

4 1 1 was not true, but a black lie— -nor was ‘Officers/ said. Mr Warwick, turning to the 
there no knife in the body.’ • constables, ‘ you had better do your duty.’ 

. this moment the old family physician, Dr Thojar approached Richard King, and one of 
Hayle, who had edrne in with Stokes, stepped them reading from his warrant, said that he 
forward* c apprehended him for the alleged crime of utter- 

4 What Stokes says is true,’ began the doctor, ing a forged cheque on c the bank of Prester 
4 Mr Richard King, two days ago, horrified Mrs & Co., London, on the Sih of May 18-—. 
t King and her daughter at the vicarage by making ‘dt is not true/ cried Richard King. ‘ I was 
the same gross charge against the vicar that you not in London that day, and you cannot prove it. 
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I was fifty miles away from London. I was at 
the Staplehoe Races that day.’ 

. * No, King, you were not/ were the words thutp 
came in a firm and decisive tone. It was Itfajor 
Saverley who spoke. ‘ 1 do not quite know what 
all this is about/ he continued, half apologetically 
to the company, who had in turn fixed their eyes 
on him ; ‘ but 1 have good cause to remember the 
5th of May of that year. And as it seems that. 
King here has been up to no good, there can he 
no harm to any innocent person if 1 tell what 
I know to be true. On the day mentioned I 
intended myself to have gone to the Staplehoe 
Races, but received a telegram that morning 
calling me to London to the deathbed of my 
daughter. She died that night ; so 1 have sad 
reason to remember the day. I was passing 
Pi ester’s Bank in a hansom a little after two 
o’clock, when 1 saw King coming out of the bank 
wrapping a mnftler round his neck. He was 
a little oddly dressed, in a clerical-looking coat 
and an ordinary tali hat, and X was not quite 
sure of him at first. Rut at that moment I was 
paiticuhirly desirous that he should square up 
a little betting transaction with me, and so 1 
stopped the cab and called to him. He seemed 
annoyed at being lecognisod, and made us it to 
ns on without taking any notice oi me. Rut 
persisted, and at last he came to me, #nd 1 
asked him to jump up and 1 would carry him 
as tar as the club. He did so, and 1 got the 
little cheque 1 was hi need oi. 1 do not know 
the outs and ins of this matter ; but 1 know 
that Richard King was m London that day, and 
in Brest ePs Bank at the hour 1 mentioned. ’ 

Richard King was very pale, but did not 
answer. He only turned to the ofliceis and said : 
‘1 <un ready to j^witli you. But come with me 
to my dressing-room till 1 put on other clothing.’ 

The three quitted the study ; and those left 
behind were moving about iu that restless, aim- 
less kind oi way, m which each lias much to say 
but nobody wishes to speak, when a sharp report 
rang through the house. Richard King, jw lien 
he opened his wardrobe door, had taken out a 
revolver, and shot himself. 

That was the end of him. And at the inquest 
held next day over his body, all the facts which 
we have narrated were established «in evidence, 
and the Rev. Charles King was onc£ more pro- 
nounced to be an honourable man, clear from all 
the grievous and pain till charges which had been 
made against him, and lor which he had sulfered 
so much. 

That same afternoon the vicar was once more 
, ^sitting in liis accustomed chair in the vicarage 
study, with wife and daughter on either side of 
him. The tire had gone from his eyes now — 

? iueiicjied with the sweetest tears that ev^j* flowed 
rom manhood’s eyes. The iron was drawn from 
his heart. The agony was oypr, and the peace of 
heaven was in their hearts. 

‘J Xearcst/ %uid Mrs King at last, ‘our friends 
are here. We must dress for dinner.* 

‘One moment , 1 * he said. ‘The truest: ^dend 
among them claiuy our first thanks. Bring 
Francis Gray here/ ^ ° 

It was to liis daughter this command w as 
addressed, and reddening %) the eyes Agnei 0 ^ r" 
out. The two presently returned and [ 
before him. 

i *- ■ ■■ ,-*■ ■ - — - 

Isi -t — - * "■ - ■ 


SpFraifk/ said the vica^ ‘my $o$her Rowan ij 
ha**left* you nothing; but he has commended j[, 
you to the care of AgrwA — Now, Agnes, what do | \ 
you propose to do with him V . > 

She fell on her father’s breast and sobbeij? ^ 
Quietly disengaging himself, the vicar said,* with V 
his old sweet smile : 

‘Nay, then, settle the matter between your- 
selves.— Florence, my dear, come vitl? me, and 

leave them alone to their discussion.' *■» 

• * 

It was a berfhtiful morning in autumft. The 
Sabbath bells were ringing out on the still uA. 
Along thd leafy lanes, that glowed with the hues 
ol burnished green and gold, came the straggling 
lines of church-goers ; for on that day the Vicar 
of iVwle was to be reinstated by his Bishop in 
the solemn fuucti^rya, of liis holy office. Francis » 
Gray and Agnes were in the vicarage pew, sitting 
together— ihc wearing a spri$ of orange blossom. 
And the people crowded in from fa* and near, 
in ions and hundreijp, fof the vicar Was to preach 
again lor the fiist time. He did so simply, 
briefly, and with feeling ; and nc4 a few eyes 
filled with tears as* he gave out the words of 
his text: ‘All Thy waves and Thy billows are 
gone over me. j, Yet the Lord will command His 
lovingkimlness in the daytime, and in tli&night 
XI is song shall be with me/ q 

; THE JCJSitlL J 
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HOlENCE,AND ARTS. 1 

There is every reason to hope that' early in the 
new year communication by telephone will be 
established between London and Paris. The 
necessary works for accomplishing this very 
desirable result have recently been pushed for- 
ward with greafj energy. The line of communica- 
tion is one which has )ieen specially laid for the 
purpdse, the new submarine cable* finding its 
landing-place on this side of the* Channel at St 
Margaret’s Bay, near Dover, where so many of 
the old cables are jon^d to the*telegraphic system 
of the kingdom. The overland wire reaches 
London vid Dover, Folkestone, Ashford, and 
Maidstone. 

An administrative Report of the Shan States 
gives a very interesting account of the methods? 
by which iron is mined and smelted by the 
natnes. The smelter himself wiril the ore from 
the mine, and when he lias obtaihed a couple of > 
basketsful, he conveys it to Ins furnace, which is 
made of earth, and has two openings. In the 
meantime his sole assistant hus prepared a 
quantity of charcoal from pine-wood. The char- 
coal is placeiUn the lower opening of the furnace, 
and a blast is obtained' by means of bamboo 
bellows. The ore, broken iuto small pieces, is 
then cast ?nto the upper opening together with 
powdered charcoal ; and the operation, which 
results in the production of about ten pounds 
of metal from fifty pounds of ore, is complete 
in a few hours. After four days* work, the metal 
made is taken to the nearest bazaar, and at once 
finds au immediate sale. This primitive method 
of reducing inetal from its ore forma a curious 
contrast to the gigantic means employed at our 
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large iron.^w&s for Vnnging about tlie ss^ie 

result, v 0 «* 

The Scientific Americ^publiehes an illustrated 
^description of an improved water-cycle, the 
intention of MrVosppK Korner. This water- 
velodpede has rather a curipus appearance, hut 
from its construction should he useful for naviga- 
tion In Shallow and still waters. It consists of 
. two hottJW flinders about ten feet in length, 
above whieh^w supported a seat for the driver, 
who actuates by treadles 'a wheel below him after 
the manner of an ordinary bicycle, only that the 
Wileel is furnished with paddles. In front Is the 
rudder, placed between tlie two pontoons, and this 
rudder can be turned to the right or left by cords 
which proceed to the handle above ^ so that really 
the machine* is steered/just in the same way as an 
ordinary road- bicycle is ste^ne^ by its rider. It 
is stated that many trials of this water-.eycle have 
been, ipade, and it^is found to<. be ifemarkably 
successful i«n practice ; on ohe occasion a distance 
of more thaii a Quarter a igile being covered in 
fous* minutes up stream, and in a little more 
than half tlfeit tune when travelling with Hie 
current. * 

Professor Langley and^ Mr Verey have been 
making . some earners ' investigations at the 
Allegfcany^Ohsefva^brj, Pennsylvania, having for 
their object the discovery of* the theupest form of 
illuminatiofL, and they have gono to Nature in 
their inquiry, and have experimented upon that 
far-famed luminous insect which is known as the 
firefly of Cuba. JVe may remind our readers 
that these West Indian fireflies give out such a 
wonderful amount of radiance that it is customary 
for ladies to wear them as’ jewels in their hair ; 
and they “have often been employed for the 
illumination Of apartments. Tlie investigators 
named been able, .by means of very delicate 
apparatus, toufeasum the Value of the light given 
by one df these* lurni lions creatures, and they find 
that to obtain a similar amount of light? by 
artificial means would involve a temperature of 
about two “thousand degrees Fahrenheit. It is 
curious that in common with other luminous 
creatures this wofcderful light should be emitted 
without an^ sensible heat With regard to the 
actual cause of this luminosity, examples of 
which jre find, in aft the three kingdoms of 
Nature, no ecientist has yet been able to give a 
satisfactory explanation, although many theories 
have been formulated. There is reason to 
believe, however, that tlie strange luminosity is 
due tolchemieaf combination, and if only its exact 
nature were discovered, we should soon be in a 
position to be independent of electricity, gas, oil, 
and all other, agents which are called to our aid 
daring the dark liours. 

Sir Coutts Lihdsay, the energetic art patron to 
whom the public owe so manjf inter* sting exhibi- 
tions at the Grosvenor Gallery, has suggested, or 
rather revived, a curious scheme, which may be 
described as a circulating picture society. The 
idea is, that the subscribers to the scheme should, 
by an annual payment, be entitled to the use or 
•lodU of pictures by celebrated diving artists, and 
that just as in the case of a circulating library, 
the number of works that they would be per- 
tni died to Use or hang in their rooms at one time 
would "be according to the amount of their sub- 
tecrip&ion. A list or catalogue of works at the 


disposal of the society would be published at ' 
stated intervals, and from this list subscribers 
Would be able to choose works which would 
afterwards be allotted to them. The scheme is 
iio doubt calculated by its promoter to do good 
to both artists ami their patrons ; but we fear 
that it might act disadvantageous^ towards our 
painters by checking the sale of their workg. 

A m?w butter -making machine was lately 
exhibited at Keiibitifgtorf, London, in the presence 
of U.' number of expfc&a ; it is the invention of 
a Swedish engineer, Mr C. A. Joliannson (of 
Stockholm), and < it certainly represents the most 
rapid means by which milk can be converted 
into butter. The machine met with some atten- 
tion at the Jubilee, show of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, where it received tlie highest 
award ; but it is how seen for tlie first time in 
England in actual operation. Like the centri- 
fugal apparatus for separating cream from milk, 
its principal featnrer is a drum which rotates at 
a very high tfpeed. This motion separates the 
globules from the skimmed milk, and while the 
latter is poured away, the thicker liquid is 
delivered ready for making it into butter at the 
bottom of the revolving drum. The machine 
described is capable of dealing with fifteen 
hundred pints of milk an lioiun and the time 
occupied in making butter is exceedingly short 
— indeed, butter begins to appear tluee or four 
minutes after tlie milk is poured into the upper 
part of the appuratus. * 

At the recent Exhibition of the Photo graphic 
Society of Great Britain specimens of the newly- 
disoovered method of printing on textile fabrics 
by means of Priruulme — a coal-tar colouring 
matter— were shown. We have already in these 
columns alluded to this new vfchod of photo- 
graphic piinting, and have remarked that the 
method might receive important applications in 
various trades. After seeing the excellent speci- 
mens of work show'll at tlie Exhibition, W'e are 
more than ever convinced that the primuline 
printing process has a wide future before it 
We may remind our readers that this is not a 
simple black-and-white process like most photo- 
graphic printing methods, but all kinds of differ- 
ent * colours are possible, and the specimens 
exhibited prihted on muslin, cloth, velvet, and 
silk, consisted mostly of artistic patterns on 
various coloured grounds. In some cases the 
eifect of contrasted colours was very soft and 
beautiful. 

The many uses to which celluloid — or imita- 
tion ivory, as it is often called — has been applied 
has stimulated invention in a like direction;* 
a$d now an imitation celluloid, called Lactite, 
has been patented by Mr W. Gallender. Lactite, 
as the t tame suggests, owes its origin to^milk, 

, the solids in Which are reduced to a partly 
soluble or gelatinous state by meaas of borax, 
and are then mixed with some mineral salt in 
association with an acid ohd water. *Tlie process 
by which this lactite is produced ib as follows: 
tlie or solids, from the muk is incorporated 

wjfih the borax, after whi«|h the mineral salt 
held in solution in acid is added. Acetate of 
lead ami acetic acid are* mentioned as being 
favourable agents to eifi^loy. After the mixture 
hag been effected, the solids separate from the 
acid water which is drawn off, when the residue 
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Jf^i to expel any re- without iacrearfing to any g*eat extent the^ai^a of 

h v W Sp t0 cva P° ration tbe tube. wo. boilers for the efiperiments werq 

by cat. The mateiialM^ be moulded into erected at the works referred to., one being fitted 
any fonn desired, and c*^ coloure d any ti*D with tubes gf the old type, £nd one furnished 
by the addition of ^^Kments.' If desired, with ‘ Serve’ tubes. As the result of these experi- 
the manufacture can be*. (lere( j conp iderably ments, it was shown that the "quantity of steam 
cheaper by the addition o| j0 or cbalk . wa8 m ’ uch „ reater with lh# tubesf while this 

A nepoit has been "jjjjwith regard to the increase was accompanied by economy of fuel. A 
condition of the river 1 tin*, result of an -mrtnber of experts have visited the w«wks*lo 
inspection by the chief e 9l fier mul chemist of watch these experiments, including representa- 
tive London County Courl Th fie ntlemerr *• ' 


tul TiiefK ' gentlemen tives of the Admiralty, Idoyds, and. others inter- 
•report that although the | ter 4u some ^ ested in the question. . 


•report tnax aitnougn trie « ter 4u some cages ested in the question. . 

is inncli rliscolonrei , 1 ls l>e from any smell* It is stated that s&ap ip India is regarded 
except sUght effluvia in tj neighbourhood of almost in the light of a natural curiosity, for 
Woolwich. They further * rt the lmnks it i8 rare ] y if eyer to be obtained of a shopkeeper 
and the foreshore of the n w a re comparatively there. Of course it is sold in the larger towns ; 

l^«abW^lin??t!l de P a8ifc - 0n the but flie amolmfc usedrby the natives must be very 
whole, they c si e t lat t A t(J 0 f tbe ^i JaTiles small, seeing that the total consumption of Boap 

13 fT 0 .- ^.^^yorks carried in hidia last year was toffy five thousand tons 

out anting the current yeai. | lt tb j s was to be This means that the amount used -by iacli person 
expected, considering that ml\ bftn three lum- for the year was considerably fees than one 
dred and s.xty-six thousand \ gf 6ltttl g e have ounce. * / 

been shipped and dischaiged I at Rea 8 j nce the According to a New Y#k scientific authority, 
• S nu 4 Si ual,y ' e t. i J milk will keep better if aerated than when sub- 

* * % !J niC8 ’ no ^ the only mitted to a lower temperature tfian ill# atmo- 


deposit. On the but flie amount used? by the natives must be very 
jite of tlie Thames small, seeing that the total consumption of Boap 
Lge-iyorks carried in Nidia last, year was fnfly five thousand tons. 
Lit this was to he This means that iyhe amount used -by ^ach person 
I than three liun- for the year was considerably fees than one 
v of sludge have ounce. 9 • t , * 

1 at sea Bincc the According to a New Y&'k scientific authority, 
I milk will keep better if aerated than when sub- 


1ms lately been raised with rCiTo^th^Ton^ 


sphere by means qf ice. The method by which 
the liquid is aerated is most pimple, and .consists 
in allowing it tp run ‘from one vessel' to another 


.. % /• <• .i . i/iiu lutit'- iti uuvniu'' i tu xttu irvui ui iv vvtfifvi’ i/t> uiiuuitgr 

continued p<»l ution of the rnjky , U) j 0 ther 3 in fine streams, as it might do through an Ordinary 
minor streams which llow thrJ J K bcautifuf colander. This operation must he done of 
^,01 nty o uriev. I\o of t ic «.{• bnvn8 OI1 the doors and where the iir is perfectly pure ; a good 
nver, Ou.hlior, n, 1.1 if odalmmi^ MO 8e arrangement being to place a nmnber of perfor- 


system, although in both towns 
gress. Tint in addition to the 


ave no sewage 
rks are in pro- 


arrangement being to place a number of perfor- 
ated v essels one above the' other, and to allow' the 


h- " r 1 ", 1< V* , 1 f t^ge, the river milk to trickle irom the topmost 4o the bottom 

suffers from the discharge of ^ olw in )ine 8tlvnIlis . Iu flection with tins 


ones, particu any rom a certuijL ni)e wb i cb ma tter, we may state that so-called ^tcriffaed^milk 
eaves scum and o.ly substances st f,. fllre of ,• aocor ding to a German investigator; Sometimes 
the water; the sfceam m some ct llaa r ’ ry mucll b f , t n cr 0 f g,. r 'h is ll.an ordinary milk 

so offensive that Horses will reiffj,, <Irink its fre / h fl . ou} (lle cow . " T his inquirer ‘ lAaf' 'upon 
waters, and large quantities of L inclH(1 j ng examining a number of samples of- milk fh.m 
many tine trout, have been poison^ A L , ovel ,° llifferent J ollrc fonnd thcm c {, aI . Ke(l witl ; „ m9 


’. . , J r . lit, mcnmmg examining a number ot samples or milk irom 

many tine trout, have been po.sonl A £ aifTerent Sources, found them cfiarged with' germs 
me, it „iC|U,ry has lately been M to b Ilhi(U . r a very large extent. He has- also ioim.f that 
ii- ii lpoita i su ij ct, am i is tol ), 0 p cd that those germs increase at a wonderful rate. Many 
some means will he adopted to stopt householders now adopt the seusihle plan erf 

About two down edible lung,, sfj of which boiling all milk before ,t iS*used. * 


ha-, lately been published, were*exhl i f , 
in the market of JStoilena during tf veaP iwu 


Two improvementB have lately beei\ introduced 


m Lne marxe o. Mouena ciuring ycap ^ lft8y> in <living ‘ pparatns> T} ^ first { 0 wl r c ht W e refer 
^VuLi iat 1 V e !? P are 'also J is the invention of Mr A. K^tove, and represents 


natives of Britain, but owing to the { 


- , xi, „ xi " „ * aera^Vignor- a new ana snnpie meuiou oi joining rne nennec 10 


is the invention of Mr A. Bk*§Ho«re, and represents 
a new and simple method of joining the helmet to 


We all have a natural disinclinati 
experiments upon fungi that we 


to make which is provided with a metallic ring-aci^w 
not ac- threaded in sections. The helmet, which is screw* 


, .x : F 1,UL ’ wtrenuoi jii heeuunsj. 1 uv iicnueu wiueu is screw* 

\ 1 e< f V ‘ I' s 1 , - Mil enough threaded in the same way, can be 'dropped into 

Si ? ^ L L its Place on the breastplate collar, and, with a 

E" ,-i '\ Z ,l o„ P m ihi turn, can he tirmlfiocked avitl^eeU, expe- 

*VacketB of so-called ‘dried muslirooni: <Jitl0n > and safcl y> and without the. screws, nuts, 

J nnooM ‘ i ‘ , n . wi . . “Which it ,and loose piee« which were formerly neoessary. 

nF^. In U n f ^ '^‘ This new modification of the dive^.Vrees is fn 

conducted St ShelfielFl at the works K-^™ 1 fe llUc!ln ' ic<1 * 1,en ne “ 8saI ^ the diver. By 
.John Brown & Cdf with a new form of 


, ny ISteen light. carrio 
work ®. Messrs this new ar; 


lis new arrangement 
^liberty jor the work 


t the man’s hands are both 
k that has to be done. The 


Se'rve! ^ith a 

» ‘»e .toport ol a lecture by Dr 


lieat-absorbing surface ie. really incr%r. 0 r . , 

double what it would be in a tube of 

It is obvious, too, that this result is brougv^ ^ 


IWhardson on ‘Work in Relation to Health,’ 
ten was delivered in Birmingham recently, 
i eminent physiologist stated that mental work 
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k feast hurtful aSld wearing physical work If chloroform may k; 
alone comes aesft ; and the mixed »worg- ^-physical like lightning, there 
ana mental — is t^ most severe of all. He&olds administrator knows 
that eight hours* Seep is necessary to any person theory be true, it is a 
engaged inrwork of any kind, and is an advocate dangerous it is for a| 
for eight libtirs* ftork, eight hours’ relaxation, form to himself, 
and eight hours’ rests* Work is lightened, he ■> JI 

tells ns, by cleanliness, the wearing of proper 
. c$$hug 5 , and careful attention to food and drink. E M P T 

Although mental and physical work combined a poet may pretenfe 


electric shock, or 
fterpo safety until every 
I cjnd if Dr Kirk’s new 
to lit also to notice how 
e nlto administer chloro- 


, N C II E S. 


may be, as tht lecturer Mates, injurious, it is very .v . „ 

certain that nifmv hard workers find the - . ^ / 


wrtain that many hard brain- workers find the f , j u* 

greatest relief from alternating that work with < * ee J? m l }? JP* easa j j> r 
heavy physical labftur. We have a well-known andienCe if that at i& 1 
example of this in the .good health enjoyed by between order. -Mfepd 
©Ur octogenarian statesman. the heads in fro&r i 


A poet may pretenfeoJ satisfied with Winning 
the suffrages of a ir'slutwixig ; but an tfctor 
ieels on no pleasaf with himself or his 
audience if that aj Je f t h& of the few-and -far- 
between order. Dtp A afc being able to count 
the heads in fro»^ r tufa, & representative of 


It is stated that an effeotitffe remedy to prevent liulmrd III., on ly IsM tip tent scene, ex- 
enow-blindness, which f is such a trouble to the claimed: ‘I’ll f e*J?c6 Wklfc awhile;’ and 
inhabitants of cold climates, is to he fouiuf in suiting the actioi **Jgnta*cl. crossed the stage, 
fcUcfeopina- the nose and i;heek$ below the eyes ma(le ] lis exit aI BFC mt ’ $ r leavin g 
Persons who afe careful of their appearance might T , frefc? I w , 1 p ’ , , *7 

he inclined* to consider the remedy rather worse “ c ”“ ua< * es ^ omt, !^ ie ^ ra 8 et ly the best 
than the disease ; bntSn sparely populated dis- wa y ™ey cou >uj®h n 8 one night at Dor- 


tricts there coqjd be no objection to its adoption. 
A technical paper gives some useful particular 


Chester to a do/cf 


particulars g r rew reckless, gf 


jp of people, Edmund Kean 
frightfully, "and played his 


regarding the manner in which the quality ot very worst ; tojsffce he lei t the theatre, that 


paper may be teste* l 
Ksistance to wear, it 


m which tue quality ot very worst ; toafte 

In order to find out its among the aiuli TVlat no Igrs a personage than 

, should first be crumpled the Drury La/g'aJnager, wh<\ had come ex* 

and^kneaded betweep the ^ hands, after which cpressly to see lit ft. ‘I’ve ruined myself for 
treatment a weak paper will become full of holes, ever l 3 said lie kinr* wife, when he got home to 
while. $ strong paper will assume a leathery his lodgings. Ihil lately for his future, on the 
texture, r Under such, a test, the piesence of night which ijfinake dl mar him at Drury 
much d*Mt will show that earthy impunties have Iynne, Kean wopo determined to succeed to 
been mixed wrtith the pulp; while, if the material be distuibed fewtheartotimg sin roundings, and 
should *b®eak up, it indicates that it has been roused the sprariotihG to such enthusiasm that 
©?feriftee£a$d* It the paper when burnt should Hazlitt wo mui Show so much noise could be 
leave, more than three per cent of ash, this is a made by so to l e oplc. Later on, he was apt 
further ln#icfllion that it is charged, with day, to treat a scWaudienee a Wfle scumly, but 


©VferiftetiGhed. It the paper when burnt should Hazlitt wo mill Show so much noise could be 
leave*, more than three per cent of ash, this is a made by so to leoplc. Later on, he was apt 
further ln#icfllion that it is charged, with day, to treat a scWaudienee a Wile scumly, but 
gypsum, or other mineral ingredients The kind was on his baofehaviour when he visited <Paris 
aud'ljuality of the material is further tested by in 1828 , for /&£ laga/ine of the time we read : 
use? ©f the miciWope, and it can be chemically ‘Shylock hafd.f repeated by Kean, and received 
tested with a solution ol # iodine, when a yellow with the uiwlfti monies of enthusiasm, and the 
coloration will indicate the presence of wood-fibre, same beggaj brfjcount ot empty benches. On 
4bd a brpwn tint that pf linen, cotton, (ft* flax. vhe night lW/iMescended to be the representa- 
A dispute has long existed among medical tive ot Bril i/in Howard Payne’s tragedy, the 
authorities ^ith regard to the dangers of chloro- audience vtbi f Scanty m number that many 

form, JSdmC inclmli 


[aril to the dangers of chloro- 1 audience 


canty in number that many 


ing/Sbe late Sir James Simp- were Apprefie* L<* 0 t the effect t)ie slight might 


©on and RrofesSot SjTme, soon inferred from ex- «have on hi m 
perience that it was safer to push boldly 'on till better'll li eu 
tlwPpa^jont^Was in deep an.esthesia than to keep power ^el: bj 
him long in ’the st^ge of struggling and excite- When 1 M 


PWrofT. Kean, however, never at ted 
And a performance ot surpassing 
b# till e*very few persons jiresent.’ 
Mouth manager came with a long 


ment. But other authorities, especially of the face to MiiitJy as he w T as dressing for Virginius, 
London school, never accepted tins i)i Kirk and in aiifPeL) the tragedian’s inquiry it it was 


©f Glasgow, who has tfoade a special study of a M h 
the ©ubjectefor •fifteen years, in a* ‘New Theory no "one 1 
©f Chloroform Syncope,’ has offered a no\ei all?’— M 


ji feplied, 4 Bacl house, kii > — there’s 
J already asked . ‘WhntJ nobody ut 
Pfifsoul, sir, except the Warden’s paity 


explanation of the problem. A58ording to his jn the hk ? f and ope or two in the gallerv and 
views, th# chloroform in the blood has noth- piC^vW the manager. ‘Are there live 1 ?’ 
ing to do with the earlv syncope, which may qV^d ] (/ready. ‘Yes, sir, there arA five.’ 
on eVen before the patient is ancesthe^ ‘ Theh,’J<f;/ihe actor, ‘go on at once; w? have 

which no nghfieiive ourselves airs.’ An<i m ln^ ow n 
renceft opinion H qLw played Virginius better than he 


^©ome on eVen before the patient is anaestlie-# ‘Theh,’ 
vKltesb It as the vapour in tne lungs which no nghl 
believe© to be the cause of tne occurrences ominon 
#nd it is not to its action theaf%, but to tire did To nj 
Violent reaction which ensues when it»is allow^t At a i>ei 
erecapre at an early stage, that he maintains i^>* «”*«« 
d^‘»tea«tropho is due. In deep anesthesia this 
jMm&if hip lmlds, ® prevented by the chlontfi^fv 
itpte lb th© blood. In view of \he condusif , , 

ipvfef the Hyderabad Commission,-^ thatT^* . a ^a 
S» fova* an overdose or from asphyxia, U On (& 


ft teems of the utmost importance. IJanuajti 


Mdience he couW couut o# his fingers, 
miance in 1807, tor the benefit of the 
und, given at the Theatre Jloyal, 
cui tain rose in. front of ten people 
L seven in the gallery, and five m the 
fiti re takings xeaclimg the sum of 
i shillings. •• 

i , terribly bitter Tuesday night in 
SI, when few w r ho could help cared 


to traverse ^>fche London atfeeti % the combined 
audiences of all the thee#es would not have 
made a decent gathering for the smallest of th^m. 
Mrs Bancfcffb felt she would have liked to Mk 
the weather-beaten few who had battled tftmr 
way to the Haymarket to forego what they came 
to see and take tea with her on the stage. Giving 
more practical proof of his sympathy, Mr Toole 
straightway invited his ‘gods’ and pittites to 
•take their ease in the stalls, and regaled them 
with hot spiced ale, whereupon they sang, ‘He’s 
a lolly good fellow 1 ’ and a merry evening was 
enjoyed on both aides of the footlights. 

It is not easy to. eclipse the gaiet/*of the 
Parisians ; hut in 1832 they voted the play was 
not the thing when cholera was ravaging the 
city, although publicly advertised, ‘It has been 
noticed with much astonishment that the theatres 
are the only places — no matter how crowded — 
whei$ not a single case of cholera has appeared ’ 
One night the company of the Ode on found 
themselves confronted bv one man. This was too 
much, or rather too little for their patience, and 
they insisted upon his taking back Ins money. 
He stood upon his light*', and insisted upon the 
play being played. The law was on Ins side, 
^nd the ac toi s weie obliged to act ; but they did 
their very worst until the audience hissed hie 
hardest ; then /lie managei handed him over to 
the police for distilling the performance, and 
ck ,1 Ins doors. Jkhe manager of Wallaik’s 
Theatre disposed of the solitary patron who 
lionoin ed his hous^ with Ins presence on the 
night after a cyclone ill a difleient way. Turn 
ing to due oi the company, he said * ‘Take him 
to the hotel at the cornel*; treat him, and give 
him back his dollar.’ Putting a libei al interpre- 
tation on hi*-, instructions, the actor took the 
audience round the ^liner, and after discussing 
several bottles of champagne, gave the enterpus- 
mg gentleman Ins dollar and bade lnm good night. 

(Muiles Mathews was wont to take things as 
they came. ‘ 1 have played to an audience oi 
one,’ said he to a friend ‘It was in the Sand- 
wich Islands. 1 had adveitised the play tcfcom- 
mence at two o’clock. 1 had the scene set, and 
as I m ike it ii ule never to disappoint the public, 
J determined to go on with the show 1 came 
<m uid bowed to a man of colour, who, 4n a 
white hat, was seated in the stall*. He returned 
my salute with becoming solemnity. I went 
through*4he entire first act of s§Gnme of Specula- 
tion, and that man of’ colour never once smiled — 
he never changed lus position. At one tune I 
was nearly sending the prompter to ieel him to 
e<e if he were alive. 1 lowered the curtain on 
fh&*6etond act, and he wrb, like the House of 
Commons, “still sitting ” 1 felt bound in honour 
to reward persistency of this kind, and I *\ke 
him the third aetpgag aud all. A quarter ot Hn 
hour after, my coloured friend was still in the 
same attitude, scf I went round and told him the 
show was over. ^ He shook kinds with me ^ind 
fcimled*and asked me Wliat it was all about 

A sailor who* had *)ust come into pent with a 
full pocket paid Stephen Kemble thuty s ^buiitia 
to have a performance of Henry IV. all to 
himself, with Kemble as ‘the old boy with the 
round forecastle, built likf a*JDutch lugger, and 
lurching like a Spanish galleon in a heavy sea.’ 
«He chose the music to be played by Wayj^f 


overture, mw the play through, ant gave v 
expression to his appreciation of the Fat 
the* occasion. Mr J. <8. Foster, an Amerf^ui^j 
manager, taking his at his inn in Bucfo ga^ j 
Ohio, was aroused by a stranger entering 
room, playbill in hand? and ^costing him With 
‘You play IhchSqd III. to-night Mow, I ha**r*j| 
never had an opportunity of seeing it,#aud, ji 
unfortunately, I must leave town \\m »everfitig. 3 
How much money would induce vop to play 
Ito hard III. for me this afternoon r Thinking^ R 
his visitor joking, Foster said he would do iHjl 
for twenty-fiv# dollars. ‘And how much jj 


for twenty-fivl dollars. ‘And how much 
The Rough Diamond as wall?’ *Ten dollars* | 
quoth the amused manager. He did «6t know i\ 
wdiether he was amused or vexed when the b 
stranger planked down flirty-five dollars, with m 
the remark that the performailbe must commence 
at*two o’clock sharp, and -took his leave. Upon* 
telling hi§ company the bargain lie had concluded, 
the notiolh of playing NhakespStre’s ^tragedy to H 
one man so tickled their fancy that they*kt tfhee I 
* consented. Two cfclotk came, and, with ifcsfche I 

audience Choosing the best position in the < 
hall, and placing his feet if^on the back of the 
«eat beiore him, he* settled down to enj’oy the 
tragedy, applauding heartily* and at the conclu- 
sion calling the RicharcH^efore the Curtain?* 
Then the larce was^ gone through mth equal 
success, and tlijfe delighted audience left m time 
to catch the 6 4e tram. % • 

Disgusted with the reception awarded to one 
of his operas, Jean Baptiste de Lully ordered it 
lo be played 'before lumselt only, when the opera 
went swimmingly, the music and its ex^ttents 1 
being rapturously applauded by tbe*:fhi 4 krtial 
auditor, who rewarded the singers with a sumpt- 
uous supper. Kmg Louis ot Bavaria had a 
passion for grand opera, and rarely hlJowed a 
w*eek to go by without indulging ifcj but he 
vonfyl not permit any one else to shape the plea- 
sure with him. When Madame Ohailotte Waiter 
appeared befoie him m JNaicuse the performance 
coiunienced at midnight, the curtain rising im- 
mediately the king was seated in lus box, seeing 
all, but seen by none, there ,J>euig no lights 
but those on the stag>. The curtain fell between 
tlnee and four in the irtdfuing, the actors remain- 
ing silent on the stage, so that the reverie in 
which Louis alw’ays indulged after a performance 
might not be disturbed, last a bfeif denounced j 
his departure, when they were free to do likewise* 
The theatneal caterer lias often to contend ’ 
Witli outside influences tover which he haeTno 
control, resulting in scanty Jtudiepces, or it may ' 
be no audience at all. A manager ot the ol^ ^ 
Bower Saloon r *e$iug a friend one day near the 
Horse Guaids, JA'e latter inquired 4iow he was 
getting on. *Uh, we live, sir,* ip live,* Was the 
reply ‘Well, 1 must be o ft/ said his friend (' 
‘I’m m a hurry <o see ubout seats at tjfe Italian 
Opera next week.’ ‘What!’ exclafyeed the 
Bower manager, ‘does the Italian Cpem open 
next week ? I’m very sorry to heat it !’ * Why^ 
what call it matter to you V cried the other* 
‘Surely you don’t imagine that the Opera pKP^ 
£ormances will clash With yours \ ’ 4 won’t it, 
though,’ was the answer. ‘My audience won’t 
be inside Her Majesty’s j but they wBl att he 
th eras— picking pockets !’ and shaking hands, the 
dismayed manager went sadly on hi* way. 
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our Wj ddiro day 

Our wedding day, dim bent. 
Well I lenumbtx 
Ilow uisiMie hou fiosl lay 
lhat clnll Dew nibei 
I was a looliah tiling u 
How my lit uit failed mt , 

Buttle you knew oi guessed 
«W hat *t was that ailed me 

I had my doubts of y on 
Only just fancy 1 

Would you 1 ave thought it, Tack, 
Of your fond Naney > 

People kept telling nit 
Men wue d‘ < ntrs, 

Women most foolish folk, 
Heedless Ik lVt > a ■> 

Would you lit kind 1 asked, ’ 
And my he u t flutt* icd , 

True to the Tnauuu,e vows 
Ivnu lips Jud utteicd 7 
Ten yens ago d it loie — 

How th< tnut p ism s 
Jack * di ini my health again , 

Fill up out gl isSOh 


Don’t wipe ikv 4eai s aw iy , , 

They ’re nor, foi * i Iness 
My heart is full to d iy 
Only of gladness 
How true you *vt It ui 1 1 me 
None can guess ew.i 
Husband, stand by me still, 
Never to suei 

Ar o tr the fiosl \ sky 
Wmtiy clouds lnsltn, 

Oui joys in futuu J ick, 

Tmls m iy < h ist( n 
Still li iml in h rod we 11 step, 
Feaung no morrow 
Wind Thus lb i louds iway, 
Love diasts '■oi#)u 

Oui we 1 liu_, d iy is o ti — 

1 vul\t tbt loi k s staking 
Lot k at im T u 1 am 1 
Still t > y m liking * 

Don t s i> uni > on „oose , 
Only l m ml < i 
I low y u 1 ttn now 
lb ui tb it Duunbti 

L r 
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